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RUSSIA'S  SEA  POWER. 


Much  has  been  written  lately  tn  this 
country  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian 
navy,  and  various  speculations  are 
rife  as  to  the  effect  which  the  extreme 
activity  of  the  Russian  dockyards,  and 
the  large  orders  for  warships  placed 
abroad,  may  have  upon  Great  Britain's 
relations  with  that  Power,  should  she 
still  further  increase  her  naval  arma- 
ments to  such  a  point  that  they  would 
(In  the  opinion  of  some  people)  become 
a  serious  menace  to  British  sea-borne 
commerce. 

There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  and 
opposite  schools  of  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject One  school  sees  no  menace  to 
Great  Britain  in  a  large  Increase  in 
Russia's  navy,  but  only  regards  it  as 
a  proper  and  legitimate  effort  to  ob- 
tain her  fair  Bhare  of  the  world's  com- 
merce, and  a  wise  precaution  to  be 
ready  to  protect  her  interests  and  her 
distant  and  scattered  possessions, 
which  must  otherwise  be  open  to  at- 
tack by  any  rival  possessing  a  power- 
ful navy.  The  other  school  regards 
Russia's  abnormal  activity  In  naval 
matters  (taken  in  connection  with  her 
territorial  aggressions  in  Central  Asia, 
Persia,  and  the  Far  East)  as  a  direct 
menace  to  Great  Britain. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to 
the  literature  on  this  subject  Is 
a   handsome   volume   entitled  "The 


Imperial  Russian  Navy," '  by  F. 
T.  Jane.  Mr.  Jane  belongs  to 
the  former  school;  he  thinks  the  in- 
crease In  the  Russian  navy  is  In  no 
sense  a  menace  to  Great  Britain,  but 
merely  a  proper  and  fair  increase  to 
meet  the  needs  of  her  growing  empire. 
He  believes  that  Russia  honestly  de- 
sires peace  and  not  war,  at  any  rate 
for  many  years  to  come;  and,  finally, 
he  thinks  the  supposed  increase  has 
been  largely  exaggerated  by  the  alarm- 
ists and  Russophobes  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Jane  has  lately  made  a  tour  in  Rus- 
sia, visiting  some  of  her  ships  and 
dockyards,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  received  with  marked  hospitality 
and  kindness  by  every  one  he  met— 
from  Grand  Dukes  to  navy  captains 
and  naval  instructors— and  to  have 
been  shown  everything  worth  seeing 
without  stint  or  reserve.  He  has,  on 
the  whole,  formed  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  Russian  navy,  and  of  Russia's 
peaceful  and  benevolent  intentions; 
and— as  before  mentioned— he  thinks 
the  large  increase  in  her  shipbuilding 
program  to  be  a  matter  of  imagination, 
and  a  hallucination  of  the  alarmists. 
He  says:— 

Nearly  all  those  ships  that  the  Navy 

>  Tfce  Imperial  BomUui  Nary:  IU  Past, 
rrcMDt,  aud  Kutor*.    By  Prod  T.  Jan*.  Lou- 
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League  have  shrieked  themselves 
hoarse  about  have  no  present  existence, 
nor  are  there  even  vacant  slips  in  Rus- 
sian dockyards  whereon  they  could  be 
built*  Ten  years  hence  some  of  them 
may  be  In  progress;  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  particular  storm  In  a  tea- 
cup arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
Russian  methods.  "We  shall,"  they 
say,  "build  a  ship  A,  after  A  we  might 
begin  B  of  the  same  type.  If  A  and  B 
are  successful,  It  might  be  a  good  Idea 
to  then  think  about  a  O,  to  be  followed, 
perhaps,  at  some  future  date  by  a  Eh" 
Now  this  Is  one  ship  to  be  built  But 
the  mildest  statisticians  say,  A  plus  B 
plus  O  plus  D  equals  4  ships,  while  the 
most  of  them  may  bring  it  up  to  7. 
This  Is  no  stretched  or  fancy  picture. 
And,  further.  It  takes  at  least  ten  years 
for  a  Russian  ship  to  grow  into  com- 
plete existence. 

Mr.  Jane's  book  Is  written  In  a  lively 
and  dashing  style— we  had  almost  said 
a  slap-dash  style— and  It  Is  Interesting 
to  read,  especially  In  the  historical  and 
descriptive  parts;  but  he  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  authority  on  Russian 
naval  affairs,  and  he  Is  greatly  In  error 
when  he  supposes  that  It  takes  ten 
years  to  complete  a  Russian  war-ship. 
Such  things  may  have  occurred  in  Rus- 
sia—they have  occurred  in  England— 
but  they  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
as  we  are  given  to  understand  by  Mr. 
Jane.  If  we  may  be  excused  for  using 
homely  and  popular  expressions,  we 
should  say  that  Mr.  Jane  had  been  "got 
at"  and  "bamboozled"  by  his  hospita- 
ble entertainers,  and  sent  away  to  tell 
his  countrymen  (as  he  has  done  in  his 
book)  that  they  need  not  be  alarmed 
at  any  Increase  in  the  Russian  navy, 
as  It  Is  only  intended  to  secure  peace 
and  not  to  provoke  war. 

Mr.  Jane  is  the  inventor  of  a  naval 
war  game,  played  with  small  models 
of  ships  on  a  board  ruled  off  Into 
squares,  like  a  gigantic  chess-board.  It 

*  Thla  la  quite  true,  and  that  U  wh/  to  many 
of  tbem  are  being  built  ft  breed,  as  we  ahall 
preaentlj  abow. 


is  not  thought  much  of  by  English 
naval  officers,  but  It  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  In  Russia  as  a  tactical 
exercise,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Jane's  feel- 
ings as  an  Inventor  have  been  largely 
operated  on  by  his  sagacious  Russian 
entertainers. 

We  pass  now  to  a  far  graver  and 
more  thoughtful  work  on  the  subject 
—Colonel  Sir  George  Clarke's  "Rus- 
sia's Sea  Power."*  The  subject  Is 
treated  with  Sir  George  Clarke's  well- 
known  power  of  language  and  felicity 
of  expression,  and  we  see  before  us.  as 
In  a  panorama,  the  remarkable  rise  and 
development' of  the  navy  of  an  Inland 
Power,  from  the  accession  of  Peter  the 
Great  (1689)  to  the  present  day;  and 
we  see,  further,  the  Influence  which  sea 
power— or  the  lack  of  It— has  had  upon 
the  expansion  of  the  Russian  empire. 

The  keynote  of  Sir  George  Clarke's 
book  is,  "A  better  understanding  with 
Russia;"  and  he  is  certainly  not  alone 
In  thinking  that  could  a  better  under- 
standing—politically, socially,  commer- 
clally-be  established  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  it  would  be  the 
better  for  both,  and  better  also  for  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Undoubtedly  the  main  hindrance  to 
a  better  understanding  between  the 
two  peoples  is  the  mutual  suspicion 
which  each  has  of  the  other— a  chronic 
distrust  of  the  ulterior  designs  which 
He  hidden  behind  the  political  manoeu- 
vres, and  the  actual  absorption  of  new 
territory,  which  each  sees  tne  other 
"guilty  of,"  and  usually  considers  to 
be  a  direct  menace  to  their  own  Inter- 
ests. Hitherto  this  rivalry  and  antag- 
onism has  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
land,  and  Russia's  sea  policy,  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  nature  of  the  war-ships 
she  has  been  building,  has  been  one  of 
defence,  and  not  of  offence,  on  the  sea. 

'  Ruaeta'a  Sea  Power,  Part  and  Present;  or. 
The  Rlae  of  the  Russian  Narj.  By  Colonel  Sir 
George  Sydenham  Clarke.  K.C.M.O.,  F.R.8. 
London:    John  Murray. 
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But  the  last  few  years  have  seen  a 
complete  change  In  this  respect,  and 
the  building  of  ships  like  the  Burik, 
Rossia,  Gromobol,  and  numerous  others 
of  the  same  nature,  have  been  regarded 
by  British  naval  officers— if  not  by  our 
statesmen— as  a  menace  to  British  sea- 
borne commerce.  "For,"  they  argue, 
"the  mercantile  marine  of  Russia  is 
quite  Insignificant,  and  Russian  states- 
men, who  generally  have  a  good  reason 
for  what  they  do,  are  not  spending  all 
this  money  with  the  totally  Inadequate 
object  of  protecting  this  insignificant 
commerce.    This  great  fleet  of  fast 


• 

Tons. 

Prince  Potemkin  . 

.  12,582 

Oslyabya 

12,674 

Peresvyet 

.  12,674 

.  Retvlsan 

.  12,750 

Tsesarivltch  . 

12,900 

Pobyeda 

12.675 

Borodino 

.  12,675 

The  above  are  all  nrst-cluss  battle- 
ships, heavily  armed  and  well  armored; 
and,  when  completed,  they  will  be 
equal  in  fighting  power  to  any  battle- 
Russia  was  also  building  the  armored 
cruisers  Gromobol,  of  12,106  tons,  and 
22  knots'  speed,  at  St  Petersburg,  and 

Tons. 

Diana        ....  6630 

Pallada      ....  0630 

Aurora       ....  6030 

Varyag      ....  oooo 

Bogatyr     ....  6396 

Askold       ....  5900 

(Not  named)     .     .     .  3000 

Novik         ....  8000 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Russia  was 
building  at  St  Petersburg,  at  Chrlch- 
ton  Abo,  at  Havres,  at  Scblchau's,  Ho- 
ling, and  at  Laird's,  Birkenhead,  thirty- 

•  It  appeara  from  thia  that  Mr.  Jane'a  re- 
ruark,  that  there  are  Dot  ill  pa  enough  la  Ituesla 
to  build  the  new  ehlpe  ordered,  bos  very  Utile 
to  do  with  the  »uh)ect ;  and  furthermore,  a*  to 
tta  taking  ten  yeere  to  build  a  Ruaeian  war-sblp, 


and  powerful  battleships  and  cruisers 

must  therefore,  be  Intended  to  attack 
the  ocean  commerce  of  some  rival 
power."  Whose?  France?  Germany? 
The  United  States?  Or  that  of  Great 
Britain?  Which  is  the  most  likely? 

Thus,  when  Russia  went  to  The 
Hague  with  her  famous  peace  pro- 
posals, she  had  In  commission  a  pow- 
erful navy,  far  beyond  the  require- 
ments for  the  protection  of  her 
coasts  from  invasion;  and  she  had  the 
following  ships  actually  in  course  of 
construction,  besides  a  considerable 
list  of  others  "projected:"— 

Knots.  At 

17  Nieolalef. 

20     St  Petersburg. 
20 

IS     Cramp's,  Philadelphia. 

18  La  Seyne. 

20     St  Petersburg. 
20 

the  Bayan,  of  7800  tons,  and  21  knots' 
speed,  at  La  Seyne.  But  what  Is  most 
significant  of  all,  she  was,  at  the  same 
time,  building.  In  various  countries,  the 
following  cruisers  of  moderate  sise  and 
possessed  of  high  speed,  technically 
known  to  naval  architects  as  "com- 
merce destroyers:"— 

Knots.  At 

20  St  Petersburg. 
20 
20 

23  Cramp's,  Philadelphia. 

23  Vulcan  Works,  Stettin. 

28  Germania  Co.,  KleL 

25  Havre. 

25  Schlchau,  Ebling.' 

three  "destroyers"  of  from  240  to  400 
tons  each,  with  speeds  ranging  from 
27  to  32  knots.  Thus  we  see  that  in 
the  summer  of  1899  she  was  not  only 

■ 

It  *mj  be  noted  that  noma  of  tkese  ahlpa  are 
contracted  for  to  be  delivered  In  twenty-four 
montba,  eome  thirty  moatha,  and  ao  on,  bat 
nine  are  to  take  more  than  three  yearn 
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building  war-ships  of  the  most  formid- 
able and  predatory  types,  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  own  resource*,  but  that 
she  was  also  employing  France,  Ger- 
many, the  United  States,  and  even  Eng- 
land to  assist  her. 

As  already  mentioned,  in  addition  to 
the  above  list  of  ships  actually  on  the 
stocks,  and  some  of  them  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state,  there  are  several  more 
battleships,  another  armored  cruiser  of 
the  Groraobol  type  (though  larger), 
and  several  more  commerce  destroyers 
"projected,"  and  which  will  probably 
be  built 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  situation,  shall  we  be  accused  of 
unfriendly  and  unworthy  suspicions  of 
Russia  if  we  venture  to  suggest  that 
when  she  Invited  Europe  to  disarm, 
and  went  to  The  Hague  with  peace 
upon  her  lips  and  an  olive  branch  in 
her  hand,  she  also  had  her  tongue  In 
her  cheek?  But  the  cream  of  the  joke 
Is,  that  Russia  is  going  to  pay  for  these 
ships  with  other  people's  money! 

It  may  also  be  worth  mentioning  that 
France  (Russia's  ally)  was,  at  the  same 
time,  building  thirteen  large  and  four 
smaller  cruisers,  all  of  the  "commerce 
destroying"  type,  of  high  speed  and 
heavily  armed.  But  France  makes  no 
secret  of  her  Intentions;  and  every  one 
knows  that  she  would  fight  Great  Brit- 
ain to-morrow  If  she  thought  she  had 
any  chance  of  success. 

It  Is  probable  that  many  of  our  read- 
ers are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  Russian 
navy  Is  largely  due  to  British  officers. 
Thus.  In  his  Interesting  historical 
sketch,  Sir  George  Clarke  tells  us  that— 

The  great  naval  enterprise  of  Cather- 
ine II  had  spent  Itself,  and  such  suc- 
cess as  It  had  obtained  was  entirely  due 
to  Great  Britain.  By  the  aid  of  British 
porta  and  British  officers  the  Russian 
squadron  reached  the  Levant  To  Brit- 
ish officers  was  due  the  destruction  of 
the   Turkish    fleet     The   name  of 


Tchesme  Is  now  borne  by  a  Russian 
battleship;  but  the  fact  that  the  victory 
thus  commemorated  was  due  to  Elphln- 
ston,  Grieg,  Dugdole  and  Mackenzie,  is 
altogether  forgotten.  Whether  origi- 
nating in  the  friendship  of  Peter  the 
Great  with  Sir  John  Norris,  or  sug- 
gested by  the  prestige  of  the  British 
navy,  the  practice  of  obtaining  officers 
from  this  country  had  steadily  grown. 

Under  Catherine  II  the  number  of 
such  officers,  largely  of  Scotch  descent* 
was  considerable;  and  when,  in  1788, 
Paul  Jones  was  appointed  a  rear-ad- 
miral In  the  Russian  service,  sixty  are 
said  to  have  resigned  their  commis- 
sions. Among  the  earliest  importa- 
tions was  Lord  Duffus,  who  In  the  Ad- 
vice frigate  fought  a  gallant  action 
with  eight  French  privateers  off  Tar- 
mouth  in  June,  1711.  Carried  to  Dun- 
kirk as  a  prisoner,  he  became  Involved 
in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  was  attainted, 
and  after  being  released  from  the 
Tower  was  made  an  admiral  by  Peter 
the  Great  Sir  Samuel  Grelg.  after  see- 
ing service  at  Quiberon  Bay,  before 
Brest  and  at  Goree,  joined  the  Rus- 
sian navy  as  a  lieutenant  became  rear- 
admiral  after  the  action  at  Tchesme; 
and  was  afterwards  Governor  of  Cron- 
stadt  His  son,  Alexis  Samnelovich, 
was  made  a  midshipman  at  birth  In 
1775,  and  won  great  distinction  in  the 
Turkish  war  of  1827-29,  afterwards  de- 
voting himself  to  the  organization  of 
the  navy  and  the  development  of  the 
Black  Sea  fleet.  A  grandson  showed 
great  gallantry  during  the  siege  of 
Sevastopol.  Elphlnston  Joined  as  a 
rear-admiral  in  1768,  and  afterwards 
returning  to  England  commanded  the 
Magnificent  In  Byron's  action  off  Gren- 
ada In  July,  1770.  and  In  the  battle  be- 
tween Rodney  and  de  Gulchen  in  April, 
1780.  In  1788  Captain  Sir  Frederick 
Thesfger  became  a  Russian  officer,  and 
won  laurels  In  fighting  the  Swedes, 
who  were  assisted  by  Sir  81dney  Smith. 
The  roll  Is  a  long  one.  and  the  Russian 
navy  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the 
creation  of  British  seamen. 

8Ir  George  Clarke— quoting  some  of 
his  facts  from  the  "Annual  Register** 
— gives  the  following  brief  but  graphic 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Turk- 
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Ish  squadron  at  TchesmS  by  the  Rus- 
sians, plus  some  British  officers.  After 
an  indecisive  action  off  Chlo— 

At  nightfall  the  Turks  cut  their 
cables,  and,  In  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  the  more  experienced  officers,  ran 
Into  the  Bay  of  Tchesmfi,  where,  hud- 
dled together  like  birds  In  a  net,  they 
were  blockaded  by  the  Russians.  On 
the  6th,  at  midnight,  four  flreshlps,  pre- 
pared by  Admiral  Elphlnston,  were 
taken  Into  the  bay  by  Lieutenants  Dug- 
dale  and  Mackenzie,  the  operation  be- 
ing covered  by  Commodore  Grelg  with 
four  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates. 
The  Russians,  who  were  unaccustomed 
to  service  of  this  nature,  showed  great 
backwardness;  but  Dugdale,  though 
deserted  by  his  crew,  succeeded  In 
grappling  a  Turkish  vessel,  and  set  fire 
to  his  ship.  In  five  hours  the  whole 
fleet,  except  one  62-gun  vessel  and  a 
few  galleys,  was  destroyed. 

And  again,  Sir  George  Clarke  tells 
us  that  In  1798  "the  Russian  navy, 
trained  by  British  officers,  had  grown 
to  formidable  dimensions." 

This  was  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago;  but  we  know  that  to-day  Russia 
Is  largely  indebted  to  Great  Britain 
for  the  development  of  her  present  war 
navy. 

Have  we,  then,  for  two  centuries 
been  cherishing  in  our  bosoms  a  scor- 
pion, which  Is  now  preparing  to  turn 
upon  us.  and  sting  us,  if  possible,  to 
death? 

Sir  George  Clarke  uses  this  close  con- 
nection between  British  officers  and  the 
Russian  navy  as  an  argument  in  sup- 
port of  his  plea  for  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  two  countries  upon  all 
points  wherein  their  interests  appear  to 
clash.  A  "better  understanding  with 
Russia"  Is  an  excellent  Idea— if  prac- 
ticable. It  Is  probably  the  statesman's 
Ideal  of  happiness— his  El  Dorado,  for 
which  he  is  seeking;  but  he  must  be 
sorely  puzzled  to  find  out  how  It  is 
to  be  arrived  at,  when  he  remembers 


that  Russia's  notion  of  an  "understand- 
ing" Is  one  which  she  is  to  observe  Just 
as  long  as  It  suits  her  convenience  and 
her  policy  to  do  so  (for  Instance,  Merve 
and  the  Afghan  frontier).  This  renders 
it  rather  awkward  to  make  a  bargain 
with  her. 

Russia— with  the  support  of  Prance 
and  Germany— turned  Japan  out  of 
Port  Arthur  on  the  "understanding" 
that  the  possession  of  that  peninsula 
by  a  strong  Power  would  threaten  the 
integrity  and  Independence  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  and  upset  the  balance  of 
power  In  the  Far  East  Upset  the 
balance  of  fiddlesticks! 

"That  in  the  captain  Is  but  a  choleric 
word  which  In  the  soldier  Is  flat  blas- 
phemy." That  in  Russia  Is  but  a 
friendly  act  which  in  Japan  is  a  threat 
to  the  independence  of  China.  Can 
hypocrisy  go  further?  All  the  world 
knows  that  Russia  has  herself  taken 
Port  Arthur,  that  she  Is  strongly  for- 
tifying It,  that  she  has  already  prac- 
tically absorbed  a  large  slice  of  the 
Chinese  empire— viz.,  Manchuria;  that 
she  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Pechlli,  that  she  threatens  Pekln, 
and  can  take  that  city  as  soon  as  she 
wants  it  (i.  e.,  as  soon  as  her  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  is  finished),  and  that 
Great  Britain's  weak,  isolated,  and  un- 
fortified possession  at  Wel-hai-wel  can 
offer  no  sort  of  check  on  Russia's  am- 
bitious schemes. 

We  have  said  that  all  the  world 
knows  these  things.  Probably  we 
ought  to  have  made  an  exception,  and 
said  that  all  the  world  except  Great 
Britain  knows  them.  At  any  rate.  Rus- 
sia knows  them,  and  Japan  knows 
them;  and  the  latter  country  is  making 
heroic  efforts  to  be  prepared  to  safe- 
guard her  own  Interests  by  organizing 
her  army  and  building  a  most  formid- 
able navy;  but  she  looks  for  allies,  and 
thinks  that  her  interests  are  Identical— 
or,  at  any  rate,  coincide— with  those  of 
several  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  that 
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they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  Russia. 

An  understanding  with  Russia 
would,  no  doubt,  be  an  excellent  policy 
for  Great  Britain  to  pursue.  If  It  were 
possible;  but  It  seems  to  pass  the  wit 
of  man  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  a  Power  that  acts  as  Russia  does. 

That  Great  Britain,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  did 
not  at  all  recognize  the  significance  of 
the  audacious  seizure  of  Port  Arthur 
by  Russia,  Is  clearly  shown  by  a  re- 
mark made  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  a 
Primrose  League  meeting  at  the  Al- 
bert Hall  on  the  4th  of  May,  1898.  He 
said:  "I  think  Russia  has  made  a  great 
mistake  In  taking  Port  Arthur.  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  of  any  use  to  her  what- 
ever." What  an  extraordinary  miscon- 
ception of  the  situation! 

To  refer  again  to  the  historical  as- 
pect of  Russia's  sea  power.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  although  the  Rus- 
sian navy  was  nursed  Into  vigor  by 
British  officers,  our  greatest  admiral— 
who  was  not  a  bad  judge  of  men— 
never  had  any  faith  in  the  Russians, 
nor  desired  them  as  allies.  Sir  George 
Clarke  tells  us  that— 

i 

Admiralty  orders  sent  to  Lord  8t. 
Vincent  in  1796  enjoined  on  the  Med- 
iterranean fleet  co-operation  "with  the 
Turkish  and  Russian  squadrons  which 
are  to  be  sent  into  the  Archipelago," 
and  Nelson  was  thus  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  youngest  of  European 
navies.  From  the  first  he  seems  to  have 
formed  an  unfavorable  opinion  alike  of 
the  motives  and  of  the  efficiency  of  his 
allies.  "The  Russians,"  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Spencer  on  November  29,  "seem 
to  me  to  be  more  bent  on  taking  ports 
In  the  Mediterranean  than  destroying 
Bonaparte  in  Egypt."  On  September 
5,  1799,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Ball,  "The 
Russians  are  anxious  to  get  to  Malta, 
and  care  for  nothing  else."  And  to  Gen- 
eral Fox  on  December  14:  "The  Aus- 
trlans  are  calling  out  for  a  naval  co- 
operation on  the  coast  of  Genoa.  They 


complain  that  the  Russian  ships  never 
come  near  them.  Our  Government 
think  naturally  that  eleven  tail  of  the 
line,  frigate*,  etc.,  should  do  some- 
thing; I  find  they  do  nothing."  After 
complaining  several  times  of  a  want  of 
co-operation,  NelBon  wrote  to  Lord 
Spencer  on  December  23,  "The  Rus- 
sians, even  If  at  sea,  of  which  I  see  no 
prospect,  cannot  sail,  or  be  of  the  least 

And  again.  Sir  George  Clarke  tells 
us— 

A  treaty  of  offensive  alliance,  to 
which  Austria  and  Sweden  acceded, 
was  signed  on  April  10.  By  Nelson,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  prospect  of  a 
fresh  period  of  Russian  co-operation 
was  not  viewed  with  enthusiasm.  He 
had  previously  formed  a  low  estimate 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  Russian  navy, 
and  he  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the 
Russian  policy.  "If  Russia  goes  to  war 
with  France,"  he  wrote  to  Sir  H.  Elliot 
on  July  8.  1804,  "I  hope  it  will  be  her 
own  war,  and  not  joined  with  us.  Such 
alliances  have  never  benefited  our 
country.  .  .  .  No;  Russia  will  take 
care  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  the  Morea, 
and  In  the  end  Constan'inople.  The 
views  of  Russia  are  perfectly  clear." 
Again,  on  August  3,  be  emphasized  his 
suspicions  In  a  letter  to  Sir  A.  G.  Ball: 
"My  opinion  of  the  views  of  Russia 
has  long  been  formed,  and  to  this  mo- 
ment I  see  everything  she  does  works 
to  the  same  end— the  possession  of  all 
European  Turkey." 

At  that  period  It  had  not  become  ob- 
vious that  Russia  also  wanted  large 
slices  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  If  not  the 
whole  of  it  It  is.  however,  only  proper 
to  add  that  Sir  George  Clarke  also  tells 
us:  "Nelson's  misgivings  were  not,  at 
this  time,  justified.  Alexander  I  loy- 
ally upheld  the  alliance,  and  put  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  men 
In  the  field." 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  a  certain 
consistency  In  the  views  of  our  two 
political  parties  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain's    policy    concerning  Russia. 
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Thus,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
the  Tories  and  Whigs— of  whom  our 


are  the  lineal  descendants— were  sharp- 
ly divided  on  this  subject,  as  they  were 
on  many  others.  The  Whigs  wished 
fer  an  alliance  with  Russia,  but  the 
that  country  as  our 


The  Russian  successes  in  this  war 
gave  rise  to  apprehension  In  England, 
and  in  June,  1790,  a  conference  was  as- 
sembled at  Relchenbach,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Pitt,  with  a  view  to  mediation 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Cather- 
ine, however,  refused  to  admit  any  in- 
terference, and  for  the  first  time  the 
progress  of  Russia  formed  the  subject 
of  warm  debates  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Pitt's  proposals  for  an  increase 
of  naval  armaments  as  a  check  to  the 
ambitions  of  the  Tzarlna  were  strongly 
opposed.  Fox  considered  an  alliance 
with  Russia  "the  moat  natural  and  ad- 
vantageous we  could  possibly  form.** 
Burke  stated  that  "the  attempt  to  bring 
the  Turkish  empire  into  consideration 
of  the  balance  of  Europe  was  extreme- 
ly new,  impolitic,  and  dangerous."  He 
therefore  protested  against  incurring 
"an  immoderate  expense  In  order  to 
bring  Christian  nations  under  the  yoke 
of  severe  and  Inhuman  infidels." 

Here  we  have  the  keynote  to  the 
Radical's  opinion  of  the  "unspeakable 


If  our  policy  with  regard  to  Russia 
is  to  change  In  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples every  time  the  Conservatives 
come  in  and  the  Radicals  go  out,  or 
vice  vert&,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
cessful  policy  in  the  long  run. 
knows  her  own  mind,  and  goes  on 
steadily  and  consistently;  she  can  wait 
for  her  opportunity,  and  when  she  sees 
it  she  pounces  on  it  like  a  cat  upon  a 
mouse.  Her  last  grab— of  Port  Arthur 
—was  the  grandest  one  she  has  ever 
made,  fraught,  as  it  Is,  with  the  most 
tremendous  consequences  to  all  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  to  Amer- 


ica and  Japan  also;  and  It  is  now  quite 
certain  that  Russia  was  herself  much 
surprised  that  she  was  permitted  to  ac- 
complish this  great  coup.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  British  ships  from  Port 
Arthur,  at  a  critical  moment,  gave  her 
exactly  the  cue  she  wanted. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Sir  George 
Clarke  that  the  policy  of  trying  to  stop 
Russia's  advance  Into  places  where  we 
don't  want  her,  with  diplomatic  notes, 
or  remonstrances,  or  treaties  which  we 
are  unable  to  enforce,  is  futile  to  the 
last  degree;  but  we  are  unable  to  agree 
with  all  his  conclusions,  or  with  the 
practicability  of  his  propositions  which 
he  sets  forth  in  the  eloquent  appeal 
with  which  this  interesting  little  book 
concludes.  He  says:— 

From  first  to  last  the  policy  of  hostil- 
ity to  Russia  has  proved  an  absolute 
failure.  It  has  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree retarded  her  Asiatic  expansion.  It 
has  bred  and  maintained  misunder- 
standing and  Ill-feeling  between  two 
great  nations.  It  has  directly  provoked 
measures  of  reprisal,  which  have  en* 
tailed  commercial  and  other  losses  pon 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  India. 
It  has  not  conduced  to  our  national  dig- 
nity. Its  drift  is  towards  war  upon 
some  minor  issue,  such  as  that  of  PenJ- 
deh,  which  experts  alone  could  pretend 
to  understand— war  from  which  no  na- 
tional advantage  could  be  obtained.  If 
it  cotrtd  be  finally  burled  in  oblivion, 
Europe,  as  well  as  Great  Britain, 
would  be  the  gainer. 

Reflection  will  show  that,  after  two 
centuries  of  expansion.  Russia  has  not 
occupied  a  square  yard  of  territory 
which  is  now  or  has  ever  been  desired 
by  Great  Britain.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  France,  of  Germany,  or  of  the 
United  States.  In  such  circumstances 
it  is  especially  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  direct  understanding  with  Russia  in 
Asia— such  nn  understanding  us  was 
reached  with  Germany  in  East  Africa 
and  in  New  Guinea,  and  as  we  are  pa- 
tiently seeking  to  obtain  with  France 
In  West  Africa— is  Impossible.  Until 
RusBia  advances  Into  a  defined  sphere 
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of  British  influence,  we  have  no  griev- 
ance against  her;  until  such  a  sphere 
Is  defined,  we  have  no  claim  to  arrest 
her  advance.  No  policy  is  so  danger- 
ous as  that  of  drift;  no  assumption  is 
so  gratuitous  as  that  Russia  is  "our 
great  enemy."  To  remove  the  long- 
standing antagonism  between  the  two 
nations,  and  to  substitute  direct  agree- 
ments between  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg for  competitive  manipulations  of 
the  dummy  Government  at  Peking, 
would  be  a  task  worthy  of  a  great 
statesman,  and  a  powerful  guarantee 
of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

This  Is  all  very  eloquent,  and  some 
of  it  very  wise;  but  we  are  reminded  of 
the  homely  proverb  that  "Fine  words 
butter  no  parsnips."  Facts  are  stub- 
born things,  and  Russia's  present  posi- 
tion in  Northeast  Asia  Is  a  fact.  It  is 
the  very  wildest  delusion  to  assume 
that  Russia  Intends  to  go  halves  with 
any  one  In  the  "manipulation  of  the 
dummy  government  at  Peking."  She 
intends  to  do  that  herself,  without  any- 
body's assistance  or  interference.  She 
Is,  even  now,  practically  mistress  of  the 
situation,  and  In  three  or  four  years 
will  be  absolutely  so. 

Japan  Is  the  unknown  factor  In  the 
"Far  Eastern"  problem.  She  has  a 
powerful  navy  composed  of  the  most 
modern  ships,  and  apparently  she 
knows  how  to  work  them.  She  Is  full 
of  enterprise  and  energy,  and  she  can- 
not view  with  Indifference  the  menac- 
ing attitude  which  Russia  is  now  as- 
suming on  the  very  confines  of  her  do- 
minions. She  has  large  Interests  in 
Gorea;  there  are  several  flourishing 
Japanese  settlement*  in  that  Peninsula; 
men  and  women  are  flowing  Into  the 
country  dally,  as  If  they  intended  to 
make  It  their  home.  Japanese  flshlng- 
boats  go  across  during  the  summer 
months,  making  temporary  mat-shed 
settlements  on  the  coast,  and  catching 
the  flsh  the  Idle  Goreans  are  too  lazy 
to  catch  themselves.  A  Japanese  com- 


pany has  bought  from  the  American 
company  the  Incomplete  Seoul-Che- 
mulpo railway,  and  is  now  rapidly  com- 
pleting it  Four-fifths  of  the  line  are 
finished,  and  well-appointed  trains  run, 
now  to  within  two  miles  of  the  Seoul 
river;  but  the  great  bridge  has  still  to 
be  built,  and  It  offers  some  difficulties, 
which,  however,  will  speedily  be  over- 
come by  the  capable  and  enterprising 
Japanese  engineers.  Japan  will  never 
allow  the  decaying  kingdom  of  Corea 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  other 
Power. 

While  we  now  write  there  is  a  three- 
cornered  duel  going  on  about  a  plot  of 
land  near  Mesanpho.  It  appears  that 
the  Russian  Minister  has  asked  the 
King  of  Corea  for  the  concession  of  a 
considerable  piece  of  land  and  fore- 
shore at  the  head  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes 
Sound,  and  close  to  the  town  of  Mesan- 
pho, for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  commercial  dockyard!  The  King 
of  Corea  referred  the  question  to  the 
Japanese  Government,  and  the  Japan- 
ese Government  was  then  "sounded" 
as  to  what  Its  reply  would  be  If  asked 
officially,  and  its  answer  was  that  the 
concession  should  be  promptly  re- 
fused. 

We  may  here  explain,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography  of  Corea, 
that  the  town  of  Mesanpho  is  about 
twenty  miles  west  from  Fuzan,  which 
bitter  is  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Corean  peninsula;  and  that  Mesanpho 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  finest  harbor 
in  the  world.  We  speak  from  personal 
knowledge;  we  have  visited  all  the 
"finest  harbors  in  the  world,"  and  we 
have  visited  Sir  Harry  Parkes  Sound 
(Douglas  Inlet)  several  times,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  It 
absolutely  the  "finest  harlor  in  the 
world."  Japan  will  never  allow  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  Sound  to  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  any  other  Power.  She  can- 
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not  afford  to  do  so;  It  Is  too  near  her 
own  coast. 

It  may  be  farther  explained  that  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  Sound  is  close  to  our 
discarded  possession  of  Port  Hamilton, 
and  that  It  Is  about  half-way  between 
Vladivostock  and  Port  Arthur  on  the 
sea  route. 

Great  Britain  should  do  all  in  her 
power  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Japan;  their  interests  In  the  Far  East 
do  not  clash  in  any  material  respects, 
and  when  the  great  struggle  comes 
she  will  be  a  most  useful  ally.  But  in 
the  meantime  we  must  give  and  take, 
and  not  be  too  exclusively  selfish  about 
"British  interests,"  nor  expect  her  to 
jump  to  our  assistance  the  moment  we 
beckon  her.  She  is  ready  to  do  so  novo; 
but  if  treated  coldly  she  may  make  her 
own  arrangements. 

Russia's  recent  movements  in  the 
Far  East  add  a  special  significance  to 
the  extraordinary  and  altogether  un- 
precedented efforts  she  is  making  to 
Increase  her  navy,  especially  in  those 
classes  of  ships  Intended  for  offence 
and  not  for  defence. 

It  will  probably  be  some  years  before 
the  nations  of  Europe  discover  who  Is 
their  common  enemy,  and  who  It  is 
that  threatens  their  Independence  with 
her  prodigious  armaments,  her  enor- 
mous extent  of  territory,  and  her  al- 
most unlimited  resources. 

At  present,  jealousy  of  England's 
prosperity  appears  to  be  the  ruling  pas- 
sion on  the  continent  of  Europe.  She, 
however,  does  not  threaten  the  inde- 
pendence of  any  of  the  nations  of  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Europe.  It  is  Im- 
possible that  she  can  attack  any  of 
them  In  their  own  countries  (except, 
perhaps,  Italy),  whatever  she  may  be 
able  to  do  to  their  colonies  and  their 
trade.  But  If  we  glance  for  a  moment 
at  a  map  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 

•  *"lh«  Highway  ot   the  Nations     The  Turco- 
Peralo-lDdlao  Commercial  Route  between  Europe 


we  shall  Bee.  and  perhaps  be  able  to 
realize,  the  Immense  extent  of  Rus- 
sia's dominions,  and  the  way  they  seem 
to  grasp,  like  a  huge  hand,  the  two 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to 
which  has  now  been  added  a  sharp  and 
powerful  claw  in  the  shape  of  the  LI  an 
Tung  Peninsula,  with  Port  Arthur  at 
the  extremity  of  it  The  paw  of  the 
Great  Bear  grasps  the  whole  eastern 
hemisphere. 

An  interesting  and  masterly  paper 
has  appeared  lately  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
by  Colonel  Mark  BeU.  V.C.,  C.B./  In 
which  he  points  out  clearly,  and  with 
Irrefutable  logic,  the  danger  which  the 
gigantic  power  of  Russia  is  rapidly  be- 
coming to  all  the  nations  of  Europe; 
and  he  urges,  without  delay,  a  sulking 
of  the  petty  jealousies  and  rivalries 
which  now  divide  them,  and  a  combi- 
nation to  save  themselves  from  the 
common  enemy  before  it  is  too  late. 

Colonel  Bell  points  out  that  If  Russia 
once  gets  possession  of  the  decaying 
kingdom  of  Persia,  and  runs  her  stra- 
tegic railways  to  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  she  will  be  mistress  of  all 
Asia.  All  possibilities  of  land  communi- 
cation with  China  and  the  Far  East  wlU 
be  cut  off,  save  ber  own  Siberian  rail- 
way: Asia  Minor  will  speedily  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  she  will  then  hold  Europe 
In  the  hollow  of  her  hand.  The  will 
of  the  Czar  and  his  Ministers  will  be 
the  law  of  Europe,  and  England  will, 
of  course,  lose  India. 

The  ambition  to  absorb  fresh  terri- 
tory and  gain  more  power  undoubtedly 
grows  upon  what  It  feeds;  and,  al- 
though Great  Britain  is,  perhaps,  not 
the  country  to  throw  stones  In  this  re- 
spect. It  Is  pointed  out  by  Colonel  BeU 
that  the  peril  arising  from  Russia's 
Asiatic  expansion  affects  the  Central 
Powers  of  Europe  much  more  nearly 

Alignment."  By  Colonel  Mark  Boll.  V.C.,  C.B  , 
Tellow  of  King'.  College.  London. 
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than  the  Western  Powers.  They  will 
be  the  first  to  fall  and  lose  their  Inde- 
pendence, and  then  the  Western  ones 
will  follow.  Already  Russia  dictates  to 
Europe,  and  all  the  nations  are  afraid 
of  her;  they  know  she  is  herself  unas- 
sailable, and  she  holds  the  balance  of 
power.  She  does  this  largely  through 
her  servile  and  well-organized  press, 
which  is  employed  by  her  astute  and 
unscrupulous  statesmen  to  coquette 
with  first  one  nation  and  then  with 
another.  Vain  and  giddy  France  is 
flattered  and  cajoled  at  one  time,  jeal- 
ous Germany  at  another;  but  care  is 
taken  to  use  every  possible  means  to 
foment  discord  amongst  them  all,  and 
to  prevent  a  combination  against  her- 
self, the  common  enemy  of  all  freedom, 
until  she  has  so  extended  and  consoli- 
dated her  power  as  to  be  able  to  defy 
them,  either  singly  or  combined. 

That  the  danger  of  a  Russian  domi- 
nation of  all  Asia,  and  then,  finally  of 
all  Europe,  is  imminent,  cannot  possi- 
bly be  denied  by  any  one  who  has 
studied  the  question,  and  is  not  affected 
by  a  predisposition  of  blind  optimism 
as  to  Russia's  gentle,  peaceful,  and 
pious  intentions. 

Colonel  Bell,  in  the  paper  above  al- 
luded to,  puts  the  case  very  clearly, 
and  without  any  exaggeration,  when 
he  says— 

The  southern  expansion  of  the  great 
Northern  Power,  now  more  a  Power  of 
Asia  than  of  Europe,  and  whose  centre 
of  empire  lies  in  Central  Asia,  out  of 
her  own  sphere  and  into  the  zone  of  in- 
fluence of  Europe,  and  her  too  great 
solicitude  to  control  commerce  and  re- 
ligions and  communications  wholly 
within  it,  are  dangers  to  Europe,  and  Its 
further  encroachments  would  lead  to 
that  Power  running  roughshod  over 
her— a  final  over-running  of  Europe  by 
Asia.  This  danger  1b  enhanced  when 
we  consider  the  power  that  Russia  is 
becoming  in  Northern  China;  that  Ban- 
dar Abbas  is  already  called  by  her  the 
Vladlvostock  of  Russia  in  the  Persian 


Gulf;  that  she  seeks  by  connecting 
Central  Asia  with  the  gulf  by  means  of 
railways  from  Ashkabad  via  Mashad, 
Herat,  Blrjand,  and  Kernian  to  Bandar 
Abbas,  and  from  Tiflla  by  Kara,  and 
the  Turko-Perslan  frontier,  to  render 
herself  free  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  to  cut  off  British  in- 
terests to  the  westward  of  the  former 
line;  and  that  she  gives  herself  out  to 
be  the  vindicator  of  Iran!  With  a 
motto  of  patience  and  velvet  to  cover 
her  claws,  a  nation  can  achieve  suprem- 
acy In  time;  and,  looking  into  the 
dim  and  far-distant  future,  and  judg- 
ing of  coming  events,  if  they  are  not 
forestalled,  by  the  lowering  shadows 
that  they  cast  before  them,  one  sees  a 
vision  of  Russia  extending  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Chinese  seas,  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas  and  the  Oxus  and  Yellow  rivers, 
in  conflict  for  the  dominion  of  the  old 
world  with  Europe  and  Southern  Asia 
—i.e.,  the  North  of  the  old  world  ar- 
rayed against  the  South. 

The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
this  description  is,  that  Colonel  Bell 
puts  it  In  the  form  of  a  vision,  or  a 
prophecy,  whereas  more  than  half  of 
It  had  already  taken  place  at  the  time 
he  wrote. 

And  again,  he  says:  "In  any  general 
irruption  of  Asia  into  Europe  the  con- 
tinental Powers  of  Europe  would  be 
the  first  to  suffer,  and  in  a  much, 
greater  degree  than  an  island  Power 
such  as  Great  Britain." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to. 
note  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  of  mod- 
ern strategists.  As  long  ago  as  1854 
(the  time  of  the  Crimean  War)  von 
Moltke  wrote:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
German  Powers  are  playing  a  sorry 
part  Evidently  a  new  increase  of 
Russia's  Power  Is  more  dangerous  to 
them  than  to  any  one,  and  yet  they 
leave  It  to  the  Western  Powers  to  pull 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  them." 
And  yet  there  are  so-called  "states- 
men" now  living  who  regard  the  Cri- 
mean War  as  a  huge  blunder!  Have 
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they  any  idea  of  where  Russia  would 
now  be  If  there  had  been  no  Crimean 
War?  They  say,  "Oh,  but  she  has  re- 
gained all  she  lost"  Possibly;  but  she 
has  been  kept  back  for  forty-five  years, 
and  in  the  meantime  other  nations 
have  become  stronger.  That  you  will 
be  hungry  tomorrow  Is  not  a  good  rea- 
son for  eating  no  dinner  to-day. 

It  would  be  well.  Indeed,  for  the  fu- 
ture peace  and  prosperity  of  ail  Europe 
If  the  German  Powers,  Including  Aus- 
tria, could  be  got  to  see  the  question 
with  the  eyes  of  their  great  strategist; 
and  better  still  if  some    good  fairy 
would  whisper  Into  the  ear  of  La  Belle 
France,  and  tell  her  that  she  is  prepar- 
ing for  her  own  and  her  neighbor's  de- 
struction.    No  doubt  her  anarchists 
would  be  delighted  to  see  the  whole 
European  fabric  destroyed  with  one 
common  explosion,  even  if  they  went 
up  with  It  themselves;  but  all  French- 
men are  not  anarchists;  there  must  be 
some  sensible  men  left  In  France,  even 
If  the  nation— as  a  nation— seems  to 
have  gone  mad  on  more  than  one  sub- 
ject; and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  France 
will  see  before  it  is  too  late  the  folly 
of  her  Infatuated  love  for  the  great 
autocratic  Power,  which  plays  upon 
her  vanity,  borrows  her  money,  uses 
her  as  a  tool  to  further  her  own  un- 
scrupulous and  ambitious  schemes,  and 
who  will  assuredly  throw  her  over  as 
soon  as  she  has  squeezed  her  dry,  and 
finds  that  she  can  make  no  more  use 
of  her. 

Colonel  Bell's  paper  Is  devoted  to  a 
full  explanation  of  the  proposal — which 
is  not  new— that  a  railway  should  be 
run  from  the  Mediterranean  through 
Mesopotamia  to  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  then  on  through  India 
to  the  Far  East;  and  that  this  railway 
should  be  constructed  by  the  European 
Towers,   exclusive  of   Russia,  as  a 
means  of  counteracting  the  effect  of 
the  great  Siberian  railway,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  whole  of  Asia  from  becoming 


absolutely  Russian.  It  Is  evident  that 
Colonel  Bell  has  deeply  studied  the 
whole  question,  not  only  from  its  mili- 
tary and  strategic  aspect,  but  from  its 
political  and  commercial  aspect  also. 
He  says:— 

Europe  has  lent  Russia  money  to  con- 
struct communications,  whereby  she 
has  placed  her  In  a  position  to  Injure 
herself.  Let  her  now  lend  herself  a 
little,  ts>  be  laid  out  In  Turkey  and  Per- 
sia, etc.,  to  be  administered  by  herself, 
and  not  as  heretofore  by  venal  Pashas, 
to  counteract  the  harm  she  has  done.  In 
order  to  construct  counter-communica- 
tions. 

Yes,  truly,  this  Is  the  best  of  the 
Joke,  from  Russia's  point  of  view;  she 
Is  making  gigantic  preparations,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  to  obtain  the  supreme 
dominion  In  Europe  and  Asia;  and—as 
we  have  before  pointed  out— she  Is 
doing  It  with  other  people's  money! 
with  the  money  of  those  whom  she  In- 
tends to  oust,  both  strategically  and 
commercially. 

For  those  who  desire  further  Infor- 
mation on  the  very  interesting  subject 
of  the  proposed  Mesopotamiau  railway, 
we  would  strongly  recommend  a  pe- 
rusal of  Colonel  Bell's  paper,  though 
we  cannot  part  company  with  him 
without  further  quoting  one  or  two  of 
his  pregnant  remarks.  He  tells  us:— 

Napoleon  considered  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  to  be  the  strategical  key  of  the 
whole  world.  Such  sayings  are  not  un- 
important, although  the  present  gener- 
ation may  be  unable  to  assign  specific 
reasons  for  them. 


If  the  belt  (the  Mesopotamia-Persian 
belt)  is  occupied  by  Russia,  the  doom 
of  both  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Dardanelles,  is  sealed,  and 
she  will  have  gained  a  position  from 
which  she  cannot  be  ousted,  strength- 
ened as  it  would  be  by  art  and  backed 
by  millions  of  soldiers. 
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Colonel  Bell  sums  up  the  situation  In 
the  following  words:— 

Russia,  with  youthful  energy  and 
great  forethought  and  fertility  of  re- 
source, Is  leading  the  world;  she  leads 
enterprise,  and  is  running  her  rails 
longitudinally  (sic)  through  Asia,  and 
under  her  own  guarding,  from  Moscow 
to  the  Chinese  seas,  and  from  Batoum 
through  Trans-Caspla,  to  the  Euldja 
gate  of  China,  and  is  gaining  inesti- 
mable advantages  from  her  magnifi- 
cent enterprise.  She  Is  gradually  push- 
ing her  feeder  lines  southward  into 
Europe's  sphere  of  influence,  to  gain  a 
predominating  influence  in  Turkey  and 
Persia  as  well  as  In  China,  and  to  Char- 
jui  and  Tashkend  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Inconvenience  of  the  trans-shipment 
across  the  Caspian,  and  Europe  can  no 
longer  stagnate,  and  rely  upon  her 
shortest  line — the  Suez  Canal — to  Asia, 
and  along  which  now  all  nations  run 
steamers  to  India  and  the  Far  Bast  and 
Australia.  She  now  requires  three  com- 
mercial lines  to  the  Bast— i.e.,  via  the 
long-sea  routes,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  by 
rail    across    Mesopotamia;    no  line 
through  Russia  could  possibly  serve 
Europe's  purpose.  She  must  now  enter 
into  keener  competition  for  the  trade 
of  Asia,  a  railway  competition  with 
Russia,  and  inaugurate  a  quicker  route 
than  any  she  yet  possesses  by  running 
her  rails  across  Mesopotamia,  via  Mosul 
and  Baghdad,  to  Kawait  or  Grain  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  across  Persia  io 
the  gates  of  India,  via  Karmanshah, 
Ispahan,  Yazd,  Klrman,  and  Selstan. 
Its  Persian  terminus,  Seistan,  is  a  fer- 
tile oasis,  capable  of  great  expansion, 
and  a  centre  of  trade-routes  between 
Persia  and  India,  the  Caspian  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.   Commerce  and  strategy 
adhere  to  natural  directions,  and  this 
line  is  as  necessary  to  her  commercial 
as  her  political  requirements. 

We  have  laid  before  our  readers  two 
opposite  views  of  the  relations  existing 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and 
two  opposite  opinions  as  to  the  wisest 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  our  future  re- 
lations. 


Some  will  probably  agree  with  Sir 
George  Clarke  and  Mr.  Jane  that  we 
ought  to  use  every  possible  means  to 
come  to  a  friendly  agreement  with 
Russia  upon  questions  whereon  our  In- 
terests  appear  to  be  opposed;  and  others 
will,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  agree  with 
Colonel  Bell  in  his  proposed  policy  of 
trying  to  thwart  and  forestall  Russian 
expansion  In  Asia  by  constructing,  or 
helping  to  construct,  a  line  of  railway 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  thence  onward  to  India  and 
the  Far  East  But  we  Imagine  there 
will  be  a  universal  consensus  of  opin- 
ion to  condemn  a  vacillating,  halting, 
or  half-and-half  policy.  Surely  upon 
a  question  of  such  vital  Importance  to 
the  future  of  the  British  empire  it 
ought  not  to  be  impossible  for  the  po- 
litical parties  in  the  state  to  come  to 
some  understanding  as  to  the  main 
lines,  at  any  rate,  of  our  future  policy. 
Europe  has  not  yet  awakened    to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  which  threatens 
her  in  the  further  expansion  of  the  al- 
ready prodigious  extent  and  power  of 
the  Russian    empire— prodigious  not 
only  as  to  actual  territory  (which  might 
mean  much  or  little),  but  as  to  her 
newly-acquired    strategical  positions, 
and  the  millions  of  well-armed  and 
well-drilled  soldiers  which  she  has  to 
defend  them. 

As  von  Moltke  pointed  out  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  the  German  Powers 
will  be  the  first  to  suffer;  England,  per- 
haps, last  of  all,  as  England  could  live 
without  India,  though  with  diminished 
glory,  for,  as  long  as  she  maintains 
adequate  sea  power,  she  could  defend 
her  other  possessions,  and  still  have  a 
mighty  empire.  And  yet,  such  is  the 
superiority  of  Russian  diplomacy  and 
intrigue,  that  she  has  succeeded  in  per- 
suading all  Europe  into  the  belief  that 
England  Is  the  common  enemy— the 
enemy  of  all  freedom  and  progress,  the 
tyrant  and  the  bully. 
England  may  not,  perhaps,  be  quite 
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the  lamb  which  some  of  our  advanced 
Radical  politicians  would  like  to  make 
her,  but  it  Is  absurd  to  depict  her  as 
the  wolf;  yet,  however  absurd  it  may 
be  in  fact,  it  is  nevertheless  done,  and, 
what  is  more,  millions  believe  It,  espe- 
cially In  France,  and  lend  their  money 
to  holy  Russia  to  help  her  to  check 
England  from  conquering  the  world. 

Russian  advance  and  expansion  have 
hitherto  been  comparatively  slow,  and 
not  free  from  checks    and  reverses, 
though  never  halting  longer  than  neces- 
sary to  gain  strength  and  await  oppor- 
tunity for  another  advance;  so  that  it 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  continuous, 
from  Peter  the  Great  to  Nicholas  IL 
But  now  she  seems  to  be  preparing  for 
a  rush,  or,  perhaps,  two  rushes  simul- 
taneously—one for  Pekin,  and  the  other 
for  the  Persian  Gulf.  She  knows,  or 
at  any  rate  believes,  that  England  will 
not,  if  she  can  help  it,  permit  either; 
and  she  is,  therefore,  preparing  the 
means  by  which  she  thinks  she  will 
be  able  to  threaten  and  overawe  Eng- 
land, by  attacking  her  in  her  tenderest 
place— viz.,  her  sea-borne  commerce. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  no  other,  is 
she  now  spending  millions  of  money, 
and  straining  every  nerve  to  construct 
that  very  powerful  fleet  of  warships, 
the  list  of  which  we  have  given  to  our 
readers  at  the  beginning  of  this  article; 
and  we  would  once  more  emphasize  the 
point  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
ships  are  not  such  as  Russia  requires 
for  defence,  but  are  simply  "commerce- 
destroyers." 
Our  duty  is  clear.  We  are  already 
•  building  battleships  In  sufficient  num- 
bers to  maintain  our  superiority  In  this 
respect;  we  are  also  building  several 
large,    fast,  and    powerful  armored 
cruisers,  though  not  nearly  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  meet  and  deal  with 
the  immense  fleet  of  this  class  of  ship 
which  Russia   and  France  combined 
will.  In  two  or  three  years,  be  able  to 
let  loose  upon  our  ocean  trade. 


Sir  George  Clarke  tells  us  that  "Fate 
has,  however,  ordained  that  Asiatic 
dominion  should  be  shared  by  two 
great  nations.  There  Is  ample  room 
for  both,  and  could  they  attain  to  a 
reasonable  measure  of  mutual  under- 
standing, fairer  hopes  of  peace  and 
progress  would  dawn  upon  the  world." 

We  do  not  profess  to  know  what 
"Fate"  has  decreed;  but  we  have  a 
very  decided   opinion   that  Russian 
statesmen  have  decreed  that  they  do 
not  Intend  to  go  shares  with  any  one  in 
Asia,  if  they  can  keep  it.  We  can, 
therefore,  only  regard  this  enormous 
Increase  in  the  war  navy  of  an  inland 
power,    possessing    an  insignificant 
mercantile  marine,  and  practically  un- 
attainable by  sea,  as  a  direct  menace 
to  some  one  who  does  possess  a  mer- 
cantile marine,  and  who  is  particularly 
vulnerable  in  this  respect;  for  the  na- 
ture of  the  ships  under  construction 
clearly  Indicates  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  Intended.  The  production  of 
such  a  fleet  of  "commerce-destroyers" 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  merely  a 
phase  in  the  legitimate  expansion  of  a 
friendly  and  peace-loving  Power,  pos- 
sessing the  largest  army  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.    And  yet  we  take  leave 
of  Sir  George  Clarke  with  the  most  sin- 
cere and  hearty  wish  that  his  visions  of 
"a  better  understanding  with  Russia" 
may  be  speedily  accomplished;  though 
always  with  the  proviso  that  our  na- 
tional dignity  and  Interests  be  In  no 
wise  compromised  in  our  efforts  to  ob- 
tain it  and  that  we  take  due  precau- 
tions to  provide  against  the  possible 
failure  of  those  efforts. 

England's  large  fleet  of  unarmored 
cruisers  was  sufficient  for  yesterday; 
is,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  to-day;  but  It 
will  not  suffice  for  tomorrow,  either  In 
speed  or  in  power  of  Individual  ships. 
If  her  rivals  build  commerce-destroyers 
she  must  build  anti-commerce  destroy- 
ers—larger, more  powerful,  and  slightly 
faster.     We  would,  therefore,  most 
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strenuously  urge  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  through  him  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  make  Immediate  provision 
for,  at  least,  a  dozen  more  of  the 
"King  Alfred"  type  of  armored  cruis- 
ers; and,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  of  a 
type  somewhat  larger,  faster,  and  more 
powerful  than  the  Novlk.'  Such  a 
program.  In  addition  to  the  ships  we 
already  have  building,  would,  undoubt- 
edly, be  expensive.  It  would  "cost  a 
lot  of  money,"  as  the  expression  goes; 
but  it  would  be  far  cheaper  than  the 
loss  of  our  ocean  commerce.  This 
competition  in  armaments  Is  not  of  our 
seeking;  it  is  the  act  of  those  who  wish 
to  destroy  our  commerce,  and,  with  it, 
our  empire. 

All  the  great  moves  in  war-ship  con- 
struction which  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  last  half -century,  almost  all  the 
innovations  in  type,  armor,  speed, 
armament,  boilers,  and  some  other 
minor  but  not  unimportant  matters, 
seem  to  have  originated  In  for- 
eign countries,  and  to  have  been 
simply  and  solely  designed  with  the 
object  of  depriving  conservative  John 
Bull  of  his  boasted  naval  supremacy, 
by  rendering  his  "fleet  in  being"  obso- 
lete. Fortunately,  we  have  the  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  build  more 


rapidly  and  more  economically  than 
our  rivals. 

The  competition  In  naval  armaments 
may  be  extravagant,  but  It  Is  one 
in  which  we  must  take  the  lead,  re- 
gardless of  cost,  or  perish  as  a  nation. 
Dark  clouds  are  rising  around  our  hori- 
zon, and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 

Thoughtful  Englishmen  sometimes 
ask  themselves,  and  one  another,, why 
they  are  so  generally  hated  and  ci  rsed 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  an- 
swer may  be  given  In  a  very  few  words: 
Envy  and  Jealousy  of  their  unprece- 
dented commercial  prosperity. 
Is  a  sufficient  cause;  no  other  is 
sary. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  In- 
terference of  Russia  In  Persia,  where 
she  seeks,  by  various  means,  to  obtain 
complete  dominion  over  the  weak  gov- 
ernment of  the  Shah,  lends  additional 
force  to  Colonel  Mark  Bell's  argu- 


Russla's  move  Is,  undoubtedly,  due 
to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  her 
hands  full  at  present  In  8outh  Africa. 
It  Is  sufficient  to  show  the  Insincerity 
of  the  famous  disarmament  proposals, 
even  if  unsupported  by  other  acts.  A 
straw  will  show  all  but  blind  men 
how  the  wind  blows. 
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UY  ONK  OK  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 


It  is  surely  rather  a  strange  thing  that 
the  progress  of  refinement,  of  habits  and 
customs,  with  all  the  facilities  and 
luxuries  of  life  which  the  new  discov- 


eries of  science  and  Industry  are  per- 
petually pouring  In  upon  us,  should  be 
accompanied,  In  this  England  of  ours, 
by  a  decline— not  to 


•  Mr.  floachf*  utely  told  the  Houae  of 
tnons  that  be  was  enable  to  spend  aU  the 
TOted  for  shipbuilding  last  year,  thus  Implying 
that  the  resources  of  the  country  had  been 
stretched  to  their  ftrileat  extent.  Such  an  as- 
contradicted  by 


letters  to  the  press,  and  there  can  be 
that  the  resource,  of  our  prtrate 
yards  huTe  not  nearly  been 
are  bonding  largely  for  foreign 
they  might  J  oat  aa  well  be  building  for  their 
own  country,  If  order*  are  placed  In  time. 
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of  manner*.  Not  only  lea  belles  manierea 
of  old,  but  that  touch  of  ceremonial 
which  hedges  In  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual and  marks  his  place,  be  be 
nobleman  or  peasant,  are  so  rapidly  be- 
coming a  thing  of  the  past  that  before 
long  they  will  have  joined  letter-wri- 
ting, and  other  pleasant  minor  arts,  in 
the  limbo  of  old-fashioned  and  forgot- 
ten Oings. 

Bypmanners  W'liam  of  Wykeham, 
no  df-Hibt,  meant  tae  word  in  its  fullest 
acceptation  as  an*  outward  sign  of  In- 
ward grace,  the  shining  of  a  beautiful 
souF  through  the  "Ivory  lantern"  of  the 
body,  the  innate  nobility  that  trans- 
lates itself  in  perfect  courtesy,  and  of 
which  there  are  never  wanting  exam- 
ples, under  all  the  accidents  of  time 
and  place,  through  all  the  changeful 
centuries.  But  a  plea  may  perhaps  be 
made  for  those  acquired  manners, 
those  little  observances  of  courtesy  and 
respect,  which  are  so  fast  disappearing, 
and  the  eclipse  of  which  must  be  a  loss 
to  any  society  or  country. 

In  one  of  the  delightful  letters  of 
Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, written  in  1653,  she  Is  describing 
to  her  lover  a  great  quarrel  she  has 
had  with  her  elder  brother,  who 
was  violently  opposed  to  Sir  William's 
suit,  and  anxious  to  promote  that  of 
some  other  pretender  to  his  sister's 
band.  She  concludes:  "We  talked  our- 
selves weary.  He  renounced  me,  and 
I  defied  him— but  both  in  as  civil  lan- 
guage as  It  would  permit— and  parted 
in  great  anger,  with  the  usual  cere- 
mony of  a  leg  and  a  courtesy,  that  you 
would  have  died  with  laughing  to  see 
us."  Elsewhere  she  alludes  to  the 
"legs  and  courtesies"  that  pass  between 
them,  showing  that  even  among  broth- 
ers and  sisters  there  was  an  etiquette 
of  manners,  which  in  these  days— when 
a  cursory  nod  morning  and  evening  is 
generally  considered  sufficient  saluta- 
tion, and  brothers  and  sisters  at  other 
times  do  not  take  much  more  notice  of 
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each  other's  presence,  in  the  matter  of 
etiquette,  than  so  many  sheep  grazing 
In  the  same  field— gives  one  aimost  the 
Impression  of  reading  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  some  other  planet,  that  an  In- 
terview, even  a  stormy  one.  could  not 
pass  without  the  pretty  preliminary  and 
cpnclusion  of  a  bow  and  of  a  courtesy! 

In  a  previous  letter  Dorothy  gives 
us  another  little  side-light  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  when,  speaking  of  a 
visit  to  a  country  neighbor,  she  says: 
"As  I  came  back  I  met  a  coach  with 
some  company  In't  that  I  knew,  and 
thought  myself  obliged  to  salute.  We 
all  'lighted  and  met,  and  I  found  more 
than  I  looked  for  by  two  damsels  and 
their  squires."  So,  If  a  lady,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  thought  herself  obliged 
to  salute  the  occupants  of  a  passing 
carriage.  It  meant  nothing  less  than  all 
alighting  Into  the  road— and  what  a 
road!— for  the  observance  of  the  cere- 
mony. This  usage  may  explain  why, 
in  nearly  all  the  pictures  of  the  time  In 
which  a  carriage  Is  Introduced,  the 
"company  In't"  has  alighted  and  la 
saluting  the  occupants  of  some  other 
coach  advancing  to  meet  it  A  last 
survival  of  this  etiquette  lingered  In 
Rome  until  1870;  a  cardinal  meeting 
the  Pope  out  driving  had  to  alight  and 
salute  him.  The  wags  had  it  that  such 
an  encounter  was  generally  followed 
by  the  dismissal  of  the  cardinal's 
coachman. 

The  fine  reticence  of  style  of  Doro- 
thy's letters  accords  with  the  dignity 
of  manners;  they  begin  "Sir."  and  end 
"your  faithful  friend  and  humble  ser- 
vant," and  towards  the  end  of  their 
long  courtship:  "Dear,  I  am  yours,"  or 
simply  "yours."  It  Is  only  In  the  one 
letter  extent  written  to  her  husband 
from  The  Hague  that  we  find  her  be- 
ginning "My  dearest  heart."  and  end- 
ing "I  am  my  best  dear's  most  affec- 
tionate D.  T."  Her  affection  seldom 
betrays  Itself  In  a  warmer  phrase  than 
when  she  writes  describing  her  days 
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at  Chlcksands:  "When  I  bare  supped 
I  go  Into  the  garden,  and  so  to  the  side 
of  a  small  river  that  runs  by  It,  when 
I  sit  down  and  wish  you  were  with 
me  (you  bad  best  say  this  is  not  kind 
neither).  In  earnest,  'tis  a  pleasant 
place,  and  would  be  much  more  so  to 
me  if  I  had  your  company."  And  yet 
she  was  a  very  Penelope  of  constancy, 
waiting  seven  years  for  her  absent 
lover,  and  refusing  suitor  after  suitor, 
among  them  Henry  Cromwell,  the 
Protector's  son,  and  nobly  keeping  the 
word  she  writes  in  one  of  her  letters: 
"The  wealth  of  the  whole  world,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  sball  not  tempt  me 
to  break  my  word  with  you,  nor  the  im- 
portunity of  all  my  friends  I  have." 

England,  less  fortunate  than  France, 
has  no  national  theatre  to  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  bygone  days.   At  the  Theatre 
Franca  is,  the  "Malson  de  Moliere,"  as 
It  proudly  calls  Itself,  these  traditions 
have  been  handed  down  In  an  unbroken 
succession;  and  when  we  sit  and  watch 
tbe  "Precluses  Ridicules"  or  the  "Bour- 
geois Gentllhomme"  live  again  before 
us.  independently  of  the  play  Itself,  we 
see  in  the    dresses,  deportment  and 
manners  of  the  actors,  the  very  image 
aud  counterpart,  not  only  of  those  of 
Moliere  and  bis  fellow-players,  but  of 
the  men  and  women  whom  be  took  as 
models  for  his  "Elmlres"  and  "Va- 
leres,"  his  "Harpagons"  and  "Fro- 
sines."  Taking  off  the  hat  was  an  ac- 
tion in  several  movements,  as  any  one 
who  has  taken  part  in  private  theatri- 
cals in  France  will  remember  to  his 
cost— the  exact  part  of  the  turned-up 
brim  on  the  left  side  to  be  taken  hold 
of,  the  circular  sweep  of  arm  and  hat, 
bringing  the  latter  to  the  front  of  the 
breast,  etc.  And  in  this  mirror  we  see 
the  very  etiquette  with  which  our  an- 
cestresses stood  still;  no  lady's  arms 
hung  loosely  down;  the  elbows  clung 
closely  to  her  sides,  and  tbe  hands  just 
touched  each  other  In  front  of  her 


waist.  They  must  have  done  n  good 
deal  of  standing,  on  the  whole,  espe- 
cially the  younger  ones,  if  we  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  presence  of  any  one  of 
superior  age  or  rank,  they  had  to  stand 
until  bidden  to  sit  down. 

There  Is  a  scene  in  "L'Avare,"  where 
the  whole  company  goes  out  to  take  an 
airing,  and  we  see  how  each  lady  is 
handed  out  according  to  her  rank,  the 
band  held  at  full  stretch  aloft.  In  a 
manner  which  only  survives  now  in  tbe 
handing  of  a  royal  bride  to  and  from 
the  altar.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  no- 
tice the  bit  of  by-play  when  Frotine, 
the  femme  d' intrigue,  coming  last,  holds 
up  her  hand  to  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
who  turns  on  his  heel  with  a  laugh; 
so,  with  an  angry  flounce,  she  walks 
out  by  herself— not  being  of  quality 
sufficient  to  be  escorted. 

Coming  to  a  time  nearer  to  our  own. 
Jane  Austen  gives  us  more  perfectly, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  authority,  the 
exact  picture  of  the  manners  of  her 
day.  The  pompous  elaboration  of  an 
earlier  age  has  given  place  to  a  court- 
liness of  bearing  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  simplest  usages  of  society. 
Her  young  ladles  never  "go  with"  nor 
even  "accompany"  their    mothers  or 
chaperons  to  a  ball,  or  into  tbe  coun- 
try, or  on  an    airing,  but  invariably 
"attend  them,"  and  there  is  a  world  of 
deference  and  subserviency  expressed 
in  the  little  word.     So  the  gentlemen 
always  "wait  upon"  those,  especially 
the  ladies  whom  they  visit;  and  even 
timid  little  Fanny  Price,  at  seventeen, 
has  learned  bow,  on  occasion,  "to  sub- 
mit to  being  the  principal  lady  in  com- 
pany, and  to  all  the  little  distinctions 
consequent  thereon."     This  etiquette 
and  the  graceful  dignity  of  the  dances 
then  in  vogue,  must  have  made  a  ball- 
room, with  Its  measured  minuets  and 
contredanses,  as  couple    after  couple 
went  through  their  parts,  a  scene  which 
would  be  a  refreshment  and  delight  to 
the  dizzy  crowds  which  hustle  and 
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bnmp  each  other  In  the  crush  of  a  mod- 
em ball. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice,  in 
these  days  when  women,  in  more  than 
one  sense  of  the  word,  walk  alone,  how 
they  were  accustomed  to  lean  upon  the 
nearest  masculine  arm  within  their 
reach.  Even  In  strolling  through  the 
gardens,  when  the  Bertrams  went  to 
Sotherton.  Edmund  Bertram  is  made 
happy  by  Miss  Crawford  taking  one 
arm  whilst  his  cousin  Fanny  is  lean- 
ing on  the  other. 

A  gentleman  of  the  old  school  said 
some  years  ago:— "When  I  was  young, 
two  gentlemen  meeting  In  the  street 
took  off  their  hats  and  bowed  to  each 
other;  a  few  years  later,  and  the  bow 
had  ceased;  then  came  a  time  when 
they  merely  touched  the  brims  of  their 
hats;  and  now  a  Jerk  of  the  chin  and  a 
little  grunt— 'b'm,  h'm,'  is  considered 
sufficient  salutation  between  two  men 
of  quality  and  fashion."  The  habit  of 
remaining  uncovered  in  the  presence 
of  ladies  died  hard,  but  it  is  a  good 

many  years  since  the  late  Lord  D  

was  conspicuous  as  the  only  man  who 
always  stood  bareheaded  in  the  crush- 
room  of  the  Opera.  "Mesdames,"  said 
an  old  lady,  some  fifty  years  ago.  in 
reply  to  some  complaints  upon  the 
changes  in  men's  manners,  "vous  etes 
descendues  de  votre  pledestal  le  jour 
ou  vous  avez  permis  aux  messieurs  de 
fumer  devant  vous."  She  little  thought 
that,  in  the  days  of  the  granddaughters 
of  the  women  whom  she  was  upbraid- 
ing, the  smoking-room  would  be  com- 
mon to  both  sexes,  and  the  very  idea 
of  standing  on  a  pedestal  almost  a 
subject  of  derision. 

If  we  may  Judge  by  the  courteous 
bearing  and  exquisite  urbanity  of  many 
of  the  old  people  who  were  ornaments 
to  society  some  twenty  years  ago,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  say  that  manners 
must  have  been  at  their  best  In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century;  unless  we 
are  to  think  that  the  courtliness  which 


charmed  us  was  one  of  the  virtues  of 
old  age,  like  the  jrreater  indulgence  and 
kindliness,  and  other  fruits  of  the  ex- 
'periences  of  life,  which  are  among  the 
attributes  of  the  old.  It  is.  alas!  more 
likely  that  their  polished  manners  were 
the  survival  of  habits  acquired  In 
youth,  and  that  there  Is  but  little  hope 
that  the  manners  of  the  present  gener- 
ation will— like  wine— Improve  as  they 
get  older. 

One  boisterous  day  last  winter,  some 
ladies  in  Paris  were  complaining  of 
the  unpleasantness  of  getting  about, 
and  that  men  were  not  as  obliging  as 
might  be  wished  in  the  matter  of  giv- 
ing way  in  tram  cars,  etc.  "Well,  I  al- 
ways do,"  said  a  gentleman  present. 
"Oh,  but  you  are  eighty  years  of  age," 
was  the  Instant  reply,  with  a  smile  and 
a  little  bow  of  graceful  homage. 

It  once  happened  to  the  writer  to  be 
present,  within  the  same  fortnight,  at 
a  giving  of  prizes  at  a  village  flower 
show,  and  at  an  Important  college  in 
a  great  northern  town.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  villagers  shambled  up  awk- 
wardly enough  to  receive  their  awards 
at  the  hands  of  the  charming  lady  who 
distributed  them;  but  then,  as  one  after 
another  they  expressed  their  acknowl- 
edgments by  the  time-honored  salute 
of  touching  their  heads,  some  doing 
it  with  military  precision,  others  witn 
rather  a  grand  wave  of  the  hand,  while 
others  again  pulled  their  forelock,  the 
trifling  ceremony,  elementary  as  it  was. 
repeated  thirty  or    forty   times,  had 
something    Impressive    and  almost 
touching;— as   old   as   the   hills,  as 
universal   as    the   world,    one  felt 
it  to  be  in  its  fine   significance  of 
humbling  the  head  in  token  of  defer- 
ence, submission  or  thanks.     In  the 
second  case,  the  progress  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  from  their  places  to 
the  platform  and  back  again  was  alto- 
gether deplorable;  and,  as  the  diplomas 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  President 
Into  theirs,  the  young  ladies  and  young 
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gentlemen  seemed  unable  to  make  any 
other  sign  of  acknowledgement  than 
a  kind  of  Jerky  nod;  one  could  not  but 
wonder  why,  among  the  acquirements 
for  which  they  were  being  rewarded, 
hud  not  been  Included  the  simple  and 
most  advantageous  art  of  walking  a 
few  steps  with  ease,  and  making  a  bow 
or  a  courtesy,  according  to  their  sex. 

No  other  European  country  is  quite 
so  badly  off  as  we  are  In  this  respect; 
the  universality  of  military  service,  for 
one  thing,  leaves  behind  it  a  certain 
aptitude   for   disciplined  movements 
and  falling  into  line  when  occasion  re- 
quires, which  would  make  such  a  fiasco 
impossible,  if  one  may  say  so  without 
treason  to  the  dignity  of  Parliament, 
as  was  that  progress  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace  In  the  wake  of  the  Speak- 
er, during  the  Jubilee  festivities,  two 
yea  re  ago.     Setting  aside  the  inborn 
gracefulness   of   the   Spaniards  and 
Italians,  most  continental  nations  are 
accustomed,  from  their  childhood,  to 
take  part  In  organised  movements  with 
precision  and    a  certain   amount  of 
ceremonial.  Who  has  not  noticed  with 
what  delightful  dignity  little  children 
of  all  ranks  take  part  In  the  processions 
on  feast-days  and  other  solemnities  of 
the  Church    in  Belgium  or  France? 
Norway  and  Sweden  and  most  north- 
ern countries  retain  something  of  the 
manners  of  a  former  time,  and  when 
*he  visits  our  shores,  the  little  courtesy 
with  which  a  Swedish  young  lady  will 
leave  the  room  leaves  a  kind  of  ray  of 
sunshine  behind  It  across  our  stolid  Im- 
movability. 

"The  decline  of  good  manners  Is  the 
fault  of  the  women."  Is  the  often-re- 
peated accusation,  and  It  may  be  that 
their  Intrusion  Into  so  many  domains 
which  were  formerly  reserved  to  men, 
their  abandonment  or  relaxation  of 
many  of  the  rules  of  biennSanee  which 
formerly  prevailed,  may  have  had  a 
large  share  of  responsibility  In  the 


changed  order  of  things.  But  the 
causes  alleged  have  been  as  multifa- 
rious as  the  results,  and  their  enumera- 
tion would  be  as  tedious  as,  in  many 
Instances,  the  remedies  would  be  un- 
obtainable, ranging  as  they  do  from 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  gentler 
sex  and  the  changes  In  the  marriage 
laws,  down  to  the  newest  caprice  of 
fashion  on  the  part  of  the  women,  and 
the  greater  Indolence  of  habit  in  the 
men,  bred  by  the  very  excess  of  the 
modern  appliances  for  the  promotion 
of  ease,  and  the  saving  of  exertion  and 
trouble. 

It  Is  said  that  there  Is  a  reaction 
against  the  excessive  sang-gtine  of  man- 
ners that  was  the  rale  three  or  four 
years  ago;  that  the  lament  of  the  ball- 
giving  hostess  has  at  last  got  a  hearing, 
and  that  there  Is  a  return  to  the  civili- 
ties of  former  days  in  the  matter  of 
answering  invitations  and  paying  duty- 
calls.  Perhaps,  in  time,  it  will  cease 
to  be  considered  within  the  limits  of 
tolerated  manners  for  glided  youths  to 
arrive  at  supper-time,  where  the  cuisine 
is  known  to  be  good,  and  to  leave  the 
house  again  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  go  upstairs  and  make  their  bow  to 
the  hostess. 

If,  turning  aside  from  the  question 
of  manners,  we  take  the  most  cursory 
survey  of  the  refinements  of  life  now- 
adays, as  compared  with  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  the  Improvement  is  *o 
great  as  to  be  hardly  credible;  and  the 
puzzling  paradox  strikes  us  anew,  why 
the  manners  of  society  should  not  only 
not  have  shared  In  the  general  prog- 
ress, but  have  been  retrograded— un- 
less It  be  conceded  that  gain  and  loss 
must  always  go  together,  and  that 
every  step  In  advance  must  be  compen- 
sated for  In  some  way  or  another.  Our 
adaptability  Is  so  great,  we  accustom 
ourselves  so  readily  to  an  Improved 
condition  of  life.  In  spite  of  all  Its  in- 
cidental drawbacks,  that  we  find  It 
hard  to  realise  with  what  strides  the 
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customs  and  habits  of  our  race  have 
advanced  along  the  path  of  progress, 
or  how  different  were  the  lives  of  our 
fathers,  and  still  more  of  our  grand- 
fathers. In  these  respects. 

What  we  gain  In  utility  we  almost 
always  lose  In  beauty  and  In  pictur- 
esqueness;  but  with  regard  to  all  the 
refinements  of  habit  conveyed  in  the 
words  cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  facil- 
ity of  locomotion,  the  small  shop-keep- 
er, the  mechanic,  the  very  peasant  of 
to-day  is  better  off  than  were  princes 
and  noblemen  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago.  That  little  bathroom  of  poor 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  Trianon 
must  have  been  almost  as  much  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  for  Its  singularity  in 
her  day.  as  It  is  now  for  its  associa- 
tions; and  certain  it  is  that  In  all  those 
vast  piles  of  bnildings  at  Versailles, 
with  all  their  gorgeous  magnificence, 
bathrooms  were  an  unknown  quantity. 

According  to  some  authorities,  Louis 
XIV  never  washed— a  little  cold-cream 
applied  with  a  cambric  handkerchief 
serving  Instead.  This— let  us  hope- 
was  a  calumny,  but  In  St.-Siuiou's  mi- 
nute and  detailed  account  or  the  mon- 
arch's day— from  the  handing  in  of  his 
periwig  through  the  closed  bed  curtains 
In  the  morning,  until  several  dukes  and 
marquises  had  handed  the  royal  nlgbt- 
chemtse  to  each  other,  the  highest  In 
rank  placing  it  on  the  royal  shoulders, 
and  his  chaplain,  kneeling  at  a  prie- 
dieu  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  had  said 
his  night  prayers  for  him— no  mention 
is  made  of  any  ablutions,  except  that 
he  was  shaved  every  other  day. 

Madame  de  Carette,  In  her  Souvenirs, 
gives  a  curious  account  of  the  state  of 
the  Tuilerles  under  the  Second  Em- 
pire; the  splendor  of  the  state  apart- 
ments In  strange  contrast  with  the  dis- 
comfort and  darkness  of  the  Interior 
of  the  palace;  narrow,  wlndowless  cor- 
ridors and  staircases,  with  no  ventila- 
tion, and  lighted  with  lamps  both  night 
and  day;  the  consequent  heat  and  op- 


pressiveness becoming  quite  painful 
with  the  first  return  of  spring,  and 
making  the  whole  household  sigh  for 
the  signal  of  departure  for  St  Cloud  or 
Foil  tii  lueblcau. 

Quite  recently,  writing  In  "Collections 
and  Recollections"  on  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  life  durlug  the 
past  ha  If -century,  Mr.  Russell  quoted 
the  report  of  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  the 
sanitary  expert,  on  the  state  of  Wind- 
sor Castle  after  the  Prince  Consort's 
death.  He  told  of  drains  of  the  worst 
description,  of  no  less  than  forty-eight 
cesspools  beneath  the  basement*  of 
windows,  even  in  the  Royal  apart- 
ments, of  which  only  the  lower  case- 
ments could  be  opened;  of  "vitiated 
air,  comparatively  stagnant"  If  this 
was  the  condition  of  things  in  the  two 
chief  palaces  of  the  world  less  than 
forty  years  ago.  the  mind  Is  left  free 
to  conjecture  how  common  mortals 
were  contented  to  live. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  had  a  larger 
share  in  modifying  the  habits  of  the 
people  than  the  development  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  of  the  meth- 
ods of  travel.  Who.  having  once  read, 
can  ever  forget  the  graphic  description 
DeQulncey  gives  in  his  "Memoirs"  of 
the  state  of  the  highroads  In  England 
In  the  days  of  his  youth,  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Mac  Adam?  Never  before  or 
since  were  ruts  so  eloquently  described 
—except  perhaps,  by  sprightly  Fanny 
Burney,  In  her  "Diary"  of  1778:  "The 
roads  were  so  stddum  and  fumblum,  as 
Miss  L.  called  those  of  Telgn  mouth, 
that  I  expected  an  overturn  every  min- 
ute. Safely,  however,  we  reached  the 
Sussex  Hotel  at  Tunbrldge  Wells." 
Compare,  too,  "Tom  Brown's"  first 
Journey  to  Rugby,  in  the  days  when 
coaching  was  at  its  best  with  the  same 
Journey  as  accomplished  by  our  school- 
boys of  to-day.  There  must  have  been 
an  exhilaration,  a  sense  of  healthy  ef- 
fort, and  of  a  fait  accompli,  at  that 
Journey's  end,  which  are  perforce  ab- 
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sent  now.  A  charming  old  lady  some- 
times recounts  how  she  and  her  sisters 
once  went  from  Woolwich  to  Man- 
chester to  spend  the  Christmas  boll- 
days.  The  coach  was  delayed  three 
weeks  in  London  by  the  snow,  and  then 
there  were  but  eight  passengers.  The 
Journey  took  four  days,  the  coach  toll- 
ing between  two  banks  of  snow  heaped 
high  In  crisp  and  dazzling  whiteness 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
whole  country  seemed  transfigured. 
What  a  welcome  the  two  young  sisters 
received  at  their  Journey's  end,  and 
how  the  holidays,  so  hardly  won.  were 
enjoyed,  the  accents  with  which  the 
story  wns  told,  after  sixty  years  had 
passed,  were  enough  to  prove. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  disposi- 
tion of  mind  were  the  humors  of  the 
young  lady  of  to-day  who  hesitated  to 
spend  Easter  In  Rome  until  It  was 
made  certain  that  she  could  have  a 
wagon  toilette  to  herself  for  the  whole 
Journey.  "When  I  first  went  to  Rome." 
exclaimed  a  woman  thirty  years  her 
senior,  "if  I  had  been  told  I  must  walk, 
I  think  I  should  have  made  the  at- 
tempt" It  Is  possible  that  In  obedi- 
ence to  some  law  of  compensation,  the 
very  excess  of  well-being  carries  its 
own  counterpoise  with  it— that  good  too 
easily  and  instantly  attained  loses 
half  its  savor— and  that 

'TIs  expectation   makes   the  blessing 
dear. 

In  few  of  our  social  customs  has 
there  been  a  greater  change— In  some 
senses  an  improvement— during  this 
half-century  than  in  the  relation  be- 
tween master  and  servant— a  change 
expressed  by  the  almost  universal  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  "employer"  for 
that  of  "master;"  and  It  is  the  rare 
exception  to  hear  master  or  mistress 
spoken  of  otherwise  than  as  "Mr."  or 

"Mrs.   ."  The  maid  servants  are 

not  advancing  so  rapidly  In  this  social 


equalization  as  the  men  servants;  but 
the  day  Is  perhaps  not  far  distant  when 
they  will  desire  to  be  known,  as  in 
America,  by  the  title  of  "living-out 
girl."  In  some  of  our  great  northern 
manufacturing  towns  the  entire  female 
population  of  the  working  class  seems 
by  a  tacit  consent  to  have  pronounced 
a  vow  of  non  serviam,  so  far  as  domes- 
tic service  Is  concerned.  That  ancient 
and  honorable  profession,  possessing  Its 
own  dignity  and  prerogatives  ever 
since  the  days  when  a  little  Jewish 
handmaiden  stood  before  Naaman's 
wife  and  spoke  wise  words  of  counsel, 
productive  of  the  greatest  good  to  all 
whom  they  concerned,  is  now  despised 
by  every  little  girl  who  has  passed  the 
"sixth  Btandard."  and  has  to  begin  to 
earn  her  bread.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  women  has  the  disadvan- 
tage to  themselves  of  depriving  them 
of  the  more  refined  habits  which  a  few 
years  of  domestic  service  leave  behind 
them,  and  which  make  It  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  ex-servant  among  work- 
ing-men's wives;  while  it  may.  If  ever 
the  supply  which  still  flows  in  from  the 
country  districts  to  fill  up  the  void  they 
have  created  receives  a  check,  produce 
some  curious  changes  In  the  social 
economy  of  those  towns. 

Legislation  and  the  developments  of 
habits  have  tended  to  make  the  servant 
of  to-day  a  kind  of  human  machine— si- 
lent, impassible,  and,  as  far  as  his  em- 
ployer  Is  concerned,  an  automaton,  ar- 
ticulated to  perform  certain  acts  at 
certain  times  and  in  certain  ways,  with 
as  much  regularity  as  It  Is  possible  to 
obtain.  There  is  not  even  the  "Bon 
four,  monsievr,"  or  the  "Qvten  Tag," 
spoken,  of  a  morning,  to  establish  a 
little  link  of  humanity  between  them, 
and  the  question  Is,  If  this  state  of 
things  Is  altogether  a  gain? 

What  was  the  servant  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  Is  graphically  told  us  by  J. 
de  Xorvlns  In  his  "Memorial."  a  book 
which  contains  a  fund  of  Interesting 
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detail  as  to  the  life  In  French  chateaux 
before  the  Revolution.  He  says  that 
the  valets  de  chambre  still  much  resem- 
bled those  of  Mollere,  Dancourt  and 
Marlvaux;    that    they    looked  upon 
themselves  as  part  of  the  family,  and 
were  on  a  footing  of  familiarity  which 
occasionally  Included  traits   of  great 
impertinence  on  the  one  side,  corrected 
by  the  administration  of  a  caning  on 
the  other,  without  the  mutual  good  un- 
derstanding being  disturbed.  "On  les 
ehatlait  et  on  les  gardait"  They  were 
Intelligent,  devoted,  and  Impudent  and 
were  expected  to  be  good  hairdressers 
and  barbers,  to  be  able  to  read,  write 
and  carry  the  post  At  the  Chateau  de 
Brlenne.  where  de  Norvlns.  nephew  to 
Comte  Lomenle  de  Brlenne,  was  a 
familiar  guest,  there  were  five  of  these 
valets  who  were  all.  moreover,  good 
shots,  good    billiard-players,  and  ex- 
cellent amateur  actors!  The  Comte  de 
Brienne  himself  was  admirable  In  the 
"Bourru  Bienfalsant"  and  in  the  "Mis- 
anthrope," and  his  old  valet  took  Pre- 
vllle's  parts  with  great  distinction,  and 
was  a  capital  "Mlchaut"  in  the  "Partie 
de  Chasse"  to  his  master's  "Henri  IV." 
The  distinctions  of  class  were  then  so 
marked  that  no  one  thought  of  there 
being  any  derogation  In  such  familiar 
Intercourse. 

Of  one  of  these  valets,  by  name  Du- 
val, who  remained  faithful  to  the  fam- 
ily through  the  Revolution,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty  In  the  service  of 
a  collateral  relation,  an  amusing  anec- 
dote was  told  by  his  first  master,  the 
Marquis  de  Lomenle.  Arriving  late 
one  evening  at  a  party,  the  Marquis 
was  astonished  to  see  In  the  crowd  a 
gentleman  wearing  a  superb  court 
dress,  identical  with  one  nls  tailor  had 
brought  home  that  morning,  and  which 
he  Intended  to  wear  at  the  Queen's 
next  card-party.  Even  the  sword  and 
shoulder  knots,  the  diamond  knee  and 
shoe  buckles,  were  faithful  duplicates 
of  his  own  and  what  added  to  his  euri- 
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oslty  was  the  fact  that  the  Individual's 
back  was  always  turned  to  him  as  they 
made  their  way  through  the  rooms. 
At  last  he  was  able  to  touch  the  man 
on  the  arm,  and  discovered  his  own 
valet,  Duval  who  uttered  a  careless 
"Ah,  bon  solr,  marquis!"  and  then,  in 
his  ear:  "Do  not  betray  me.  Monsieur 
le  Marquis;  I  will  go  away— but.  all 
the  same,  I  was  going  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  house!"  "Rascal!" 
was  his  master's  answer.  It  turned  out 
that  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  Mar- 
quis Du  Val.  of  Champagne,  and  he 
had  caught  the  young  lady's  fancy  aDd 
dazzled  her  parents  with  his  good  looks 
and  manners,  with  the  elegance  of  ap- 
pearance borrowed  from  his  master's 
wardrobe,  and  the  graceful  ease  with 
which  he  lost  and  won  his  money  at 
the  card-table.  The  Marquis  forgave 
the  escapade,  on  condition  he  never 
set  foot  again  in  his  friend's  house. 
"Eh  hien.  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  I  will 
remain  a  bachelor!" 

Another  anecdote  was  of  a  graver 
kind.  The  Comte  de  Brlenne,  talking 
of  the  violence  of  some  masters  to- 
wards their  servants,  said  that  on  one 
occasion,  having  corrected  his  valet  for 
some  grave  dereliction  of  duty,  he  had 
forgotten  the  matter  when,  the  next 
morning,  while  shaving  him,  the  man 
suddenly  held  the  razor  to  his  throat 
saying:  "Whose  turn  is  it  to-day.  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte?"  "A  mol  toujours;  con- 
tinue." was  the  calm  reply.  "He  fin- 
ished shaving  me.  and  we  were  mu- 
tually pleased  with  each  other;"  but  re- 
lations became  somewhat  strained  after 
such  an  incident  and  the  Comte  gave 
him  a  hundred  louls  and  his  dismissal. 
"Never  beat  your  servants,  young 
men."  he  concluded:  "your  lives  are  at 
their  mercy,  and  you  would  find  It 
hard,  as  I  did,  to  owe  It  to  one  of 
them." 

The  Comte  de  Brlenne.  together  with 
his  three  adopted  sons,  was  guillotined 
on  May  10.  1794. 
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A  BOER  BATTLE  SONG. 

(The  following  song,  written  to  inspirit  the  Boers  in  battle,  was  picked 
up  on  the  battlefield  of  Green  Hill.) 

OP,  AFRICANDER,  OP  ! 

(COMMANDO- I.IKD.) 

Wijze:  "Groottader's  khk"  {''Grandfather'*  Clock.") 

Gij  zijt  bedreigd  aan  alle  kant 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 
De  Brltache  Leeuw  begeert  uw  land, 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 
Ja  op  met  wapens  in  de  hand. 
Bevrijdend  Afrik's  rotzlg  strand 
Van  den  gehaten  dwingeland. 

Op.  Afrikaners,  op! 

Koor: 

Wei  honderd  jaar  van  lijden  reeds. 

Bom!  Bom!  Bom!  Bom! 
En  vljftig  jaar  van  strijden  reeds. 

Bom!  Bom!  Bom!  Bom! 
Nu  let,  en  zlch  de  hell  van  Onzen  Heer 

En  Afrikaners,  op! 

Snelt  Oostwaarts  naar  Majuba's  kruin. 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 
Zet  Natal's  boofdstad  dan  in  puin, 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 
Snelt  voort  ook  over  berg  en  duin, 
Neemt  al  de  grond  van  Afrik's  Tuin. 
En  slert  met  D'Urbans  loof  uw  kruin. 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 

En  wordt  glj  uit  bet  West  gerand. 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 
Of  wel  van  huit  Mashonaland. 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 
Maakt  u  Rhodesia  ten  bult. 
En  Jaagt  elk  Jlngo-ln  de  schult, 
Of  sems  wel  bij  Eygpte  uit. 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 

Ja  waar  er  Afrikaners  zijn. 
Op.  Afrikaners,  op! 
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Op  reehterstoel  of  In  den  niljn. 

Op,  Afrikaners,  op! 
Het  recht  llgt  nu  aan  onze  ztj. 
Wij  zullen  triomfeeren,  wij. 
In  God's  kracht,  en  zoo  worden  vrlj. 

Op.  Afrikaners,  op! 

Door  Afrikaner. 


RISE,  AFRICANDERS,  RISE  ! 
(The  following  is  a  rather  free  version  of  the  foregoing  song  ) 

Yon  British  Lion's  paw,  with  power. 
Is  stretched  to  grasp  his  prize! 
Betrayed,  assailed.  In  danger's  hour. 
Up,  Africanders,  rise! 
Gome  each  with  rifle  in  his  hand 
To  keep,  here  taking  firm  your  stand. 
These  rocky  portals  of  your  land 
From  odious  foreigners'  command. 

Guard  well  against  surprise! 

Up.  Africanders,  rise! 

First  marching  east  and  south,  go  where 
The  Laing's  Nek  road  extends, 
And,  darkling  half  the  upper  air. 
Majuba's  peak  ascends; 
Thence  might  ye  overrun  Natal 
Ere  your  invading  foe 
Can  muster  there  his  mighty  host- 
Hi  s  towns  and  forts  ye  could  lay  low. 
Aye,  Durban's  port  might  fall; 
In  war,  quick  striding  does  the  most. 

Ye  hear  our  country's  cries? 

Up,  Africanders,  rise! 

Or  be  It  westward,  be  it  north. 

Along  our  famous  rivers. 

The  Vaal  and  Orange— ye  ride  forth— 

Or  Rhodesia's  far  Masbona  hills. 

Where  lust  of  gold  Imports  new  Ills — 

Your  valor  still  delivers 

Your  Land,  your  Nation,  and  your  State. 

Long  deemed  and  held  as  Free 

By  either  Commonwealth,  whose  fate. 

As  twins,  the  same  must  be. 
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Bequeathed  yon  by  your  forefathers. 
Could  you  that  trust  despise? 

Never!     Then  to  Its  rescue  baste. 

Up.  Africanders,  rise' 

Aye.  rise!  and  with  your  weapons  sure 

Come  meet  In  war's  array. 

The  old  and  young,  the  rich  and  poor. 

Wise  lawyer,  sturdy,  rustic  Boer, 

One  labor  share  to-day. 

Their  duty  clear,  their  cause  is  just. 

This  conflict  is  for  right 

In  God,  their  only  Lord,  they  trust: 

They,  you.  we,  all  thus  emulate 

Our  father's  service  of  the  State. 

Up.  Men!    We  will  no  longer  wait. 

Up.  Africanders!  Fight. 

The  Sphere. 
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I  followed  my  hospitable  host  through 
a  hole  not  quite  two  feet  wide  in  the 
scanty  deck  and,  descending  a  ladder, 
found  myself  in  the  tiny  cabin. 

"There  is  your  bed,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  a  narrow  bunk,  "and  I  will  sleep 
on  this  locker.  When  you  wish  to 
wnsh,  you  will  pull  this  handle  and  a 
basin  will  fall  out  of  the  side,  and  If 
you  want  anything  you  must  shout  for 
uiy  servant." 

I  was  being  received  as  a  guest  by 
the  commander  of  H.  M.  S.   .  a  gal- 
lant craft  which  ranks  as  a  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer,  shortly  and  officially 
known  a»  a  t.  b.  d.  It  Is  wonderful 
what  an  air  of  comfort  a  naval  officer 
c«n  give  to  the  most  exiguous  accom- 
modation, and  the  two  or  three  pic- 
tures, the  array  of  family  photographs, 
the  few  books  and  the  little  nlcknacks 
on  the  desk  showed  that  even  this 
place,  which  a  country  squire  would 
consider  indifferent  lodgings  for  a  re- 
triever, was  the  home  of  an  English, 
officer  and  gentleman.  And.  small  as 


it  is.  he  cannot  claim  the  whole  of  it 
for  himself  and  his  traps.  The  rifles 
of  his  ship's  company  are  stowed  In 
racks  against  the  sides,  and  a  trap  door 
in  the  floor  is  labelled  "Stores."  How- 
ever, after  all.  It  is.  perhaps,  more 
roomy  than  were  the  cabins  in  the  old 
gunboats  of  ttie  Crimean  War  time, 
where  a  man  of  reasonable  Inches  could 
ouly  stand  upright  by  putting  his  head 
through  the  scuttle  In  the  deck  above. 

"Now  I  will  show  you  the  wardroom, 
and  then  It  will  be  nearly  time  to  get 
under  way." 

Up  to  the  deck,  and  then  down  an- 
other ladder  into  a  very  slightly  bigger 
apartment,  where  there  is  a  table  at 
which  all  the  officers  take  their  meals. 

There  are  bunks  round  the  sides 
where  sleep  the  three  subordinates — the 
sub-lieutenant,  the  engineer  and  the 
gunner.  Every  inch  of  space  Is  util- 
ized, and  here,  at  least,  the  old  problem 
of  putting  a  quart  Into  a  pint  pot  seems 
to  have  been  practically  solved. 

Having  been  made  free  of  the  offi- 
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cers'  quarters,  I  am  led  to  the  bridge, 
where  the  twelve-pounder  quick-firing 
gun  Is  mounted,  and  the  officer  of  the 
watch  has  his  station.  There  Is  not 
much  room  for  walking,  and  there  are 
many  pitfalls  for  an  unwary  stranger. 
Even  when  the  ship  1b  at  rest  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  avoid 
tumbling  down  a  scuttle,  rapping  one's 
shins  against  some  article  of  equip- 
ment, or  coming  to  grief  over  a  coil  of 
rope.  How  any  one  can  pick  his  steps 
from  one  end  of  the  deck  to  another 
when  the  ship  is  knocking  about  In  a 
sea-way  must  to  me  ever  remain  a  mar- 
vel 

'"You  see  we  have  four  funnels,  and 
we  call  them  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 
and  John.  I  must  give  them  a  lick  of 
paint  when  we  next  have  some  time 
to  spare  in  harbor." 

Mark,  indeed,  evidently  blisters  more 
than  the  others,  and  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  a  little  freshening  up. 

Our  torpedo-boat  destroyer  belongs 
to  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  which, 
in  a  Sardinian  bay,'  weighed  early  this 
morning,  and  she  has  been  left  behind 
to  bring  on  the  mails.  It  is  half-past 
eight  A.  M.  (I  ought  to  say  one  bell  has 
just  struck);  we  get  up  our  anchor  and 
plunge  forward  at  sixteen  knots.  How 
the  whole  framework  throbs  and  quiv- 
ers with  the  waking  up  of  the  engines, 
and  what  a  white  wave  Is  churned  as 
we  thrust  our  bows  Into  the  sea!  No- 
body who  has  not  been  on  a  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer  knows  what  the  liveli- 
ness of  a  ship  may  be.  Even  In  a  flat 
calm  the  kick  of  the  propellers,  the  vi- 
bration of  the  machinery  are  quite 
enough  to  make  one  feel  that  there  Is 
no  stability  left  in  the  world,  but  when 
there  Is  anything  of  what  sailors  call 
a  "lop.-'  the  added  motion  is  only  to  be 
borne  by  the  most  case-hardened  mari- 
ner, and  very  few  men  escape  from 
much  inward  unhappiness,  at  any  rate 
In  the  beginning  of  every  cruise.  I  was 
most  profoundly  thankful    that  my 


cruising  In  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
was  done  in  the  flattest  of  flat  calms. 
It  Is  a  very  curious  thing,  however, 
that  the  vibration  of  any  ship  is  much 
greater  at  certain   speeds   than  at 

others.  For  Instance,  when  the   

was  moving  at  anything  under  ten 
knots  the  vibration  was  comparatively 
little;  at  eleven  knots  it  became  so 
great  that  one  felt  as  if  the  whole 
framework  must  shake  to  pieces;  at 
twelve  knots  and  over  it  was  again  re- 
duced until  nineteen  knots  was 
reached,  when  it  once  more  became  ex- 
cessive. Then,  at  twenty  knots  and 
over,  there  was  little  more  motion  than 
at  the  slowest  speed.  I  need  hardly 
say  that,  unless  it  was  imperatively 

necessary,  the           was  never  called 

upon  to  steam  at  eleven  or  nineteen 
knots. 

By  half-past  ten  we  had  overtaken 
the  fleet,  moving  leisurely  along  at-nine 

knots,  and  the          took  her  place  at 

the  head  of  the  column  of  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  which  hovered  on  the  flank 
of  the  stately  battleships  and  cruisers. 
Then,   for  two  hours,   the  Admiral 
played    with    the   entire   fleet.  He 
formed  the  ships  into  one  line,  into  two 
lines,  into  columns,  Into  half  columns. 
He  collected  them,  he  dispersed  them, 
he  made  them  take  up  every  possible 
tactical  formation,  and  the  marvel  was 
how  simply  and  easily  it  all  appeared 
to  be  done.    A  few  flags  fluttered  out 
on  the  flagship,  and  immediately  the 
leviathans  responded  to  the  order  with- 
out the  smallest  fuss  or  hesitation.  No 
other  ships  in  the  world  Increase  and 
diminish  their  speed  so  often  as  do 
those  of  the  British  Navy.  What  nerve 
and  judgment  their  commanders  must 
have,  what  must  be  the  rigid  discipline 
and  thorough  efficiency  among  their 
engineers,  when  they  so  minutely  pre- 
serve their  stations  under  every  vary- 
ing requirement,  never  treading  upon 
the  heels  of  the  next  ahead  or  getting 
in  the  way  of  the  next  astern!  When 
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I  said  "iio  other  ships  In  the  world," 
I  did  not  except  those  belonging  to  the 
navies  of  other  Powers,  (or  it  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  tnat  our 
fleet  constantly  performs  tactical  ma- 
noeuvres which  are  never  attempted  by 
any  other  fleets  that  sail  the  seas. 

The   full   power  and  the  possible 
weaknesses  of  torpedo  craft  in  battle 
are  still  matters  of  uncertainty,  and 
tactical  experiments  are  constantly  be- 
ing made,  on  the  result  of  which  some 
definite  Ideas  may  be  founded  as  to 
the  best  means  of  attack  on  their  part, 
and  defence  against  that  attack  by 
battleships  and  cruisers.  Orders  had 
been  given  for  one  of    these  experi- 
ments by  the  Admiral,  and  it  was  to  be 
carried  out  during  the  night.  The  flo- 
tilla of  four  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
was  to  part  company  about  six  In  the 
evening,  and  steam  about  forty  miles. 
They  were  told  that  at  ten  P.M.  the 
squadron,  steering  a  course  between 
E.'N.  E.  and  S.  S.  B.,  would  be  within 
twenty  miles  of  a  certain  latitude  and 
longitude.  Between  11  P.  M.  and  2  A. 
M.  on  the  following  day  the  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  were  to  endeavor  to 
find  the  squadron,  and  their  command- 
ers were  to  arrange  among  themselves 
a  plan  of  action  for  attaining  this  ob- 
ject    Now  these  orders  presented  a 
sufficiently  difficult  problem  to  the  offi- 
cers commanding  the  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers; they  represented  in  their  de- 
tails the  probable  task  that  would  fall 
to  torpedo  craft  stealing  out  from  a 
blockaded  port,  and  trying,  with  a  view 
to  subsequent  action,  to  get  into  touch 
with  the  main  fleet  of  the  blockaders, 
of  whose  whereabouts    only  a  very 
vague  indication  was  available.  The 
application  of  such  a  problem  to  our 
Mediterranean  fleet  is  very  evident.  I 
was  fortunate  in  being  present  when 
a  serious  attempt  ^as  made  to  And  a 
solution  for  It  on  paper,  and  in  seeing 
the  paper  solution  put  Into  practical 
form.  I  shall  not  weary  any  one  who 


may  read  this  by  going  over  the  influ- 
ence of  each  point  that  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  rates  of  speed,  the  calcu- 
lation of  distances,  the  radius  within 
which  the  possible  starting-point  of  the 
.squadron  was  to  be  found,  etc.,  etc., 
nor  shall  I  enlarge  upon  the  close  study 
of  these  points  which  occupied  the  sen- 
ior officer,  armed  with  charts,  com- 
passes, parallel  rulers,  and  other 
weapons,  for  three  long  hours  In  our 
little  wardroom.  Let  me  tell  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  night's  work. 
Ail  lights  were  to  be  extinguished  in 
the  squadron;  even  navigating  lights 
were  not  to  be  used.  On  each  ship  only 
one  shielded  lantern  was  permitted, 
showing  right  astern,  so  that  all  might 
keep  their  stations  In  column.  The 
squadron  would  then  be  a  collection  of 
shadowy  objects  moving  over  the  sea, 
on  which  nothing  could  attract  the  eye 
except  the  occasional  reflection  thrown 
by  the  engine-room  furnaces  on  mast 
or  funnel  through  the  hatchways.  On 
the  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  also,  no 
lights  were  to  be  visible.  Clear  as  the 
weather  was  there  was  no  moon,  and 
lying  low  In  the  water  It  was  doubtful 
whether  the  sharpest  look-out  could 
have  detected  one  of  the  little  craft  at 
half  a  mile  distance.  To  a  landsman  It 
seemed  almost  equally  Impossible  that 
the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  could  find 
the  position  of  the  battleships,  or  that 
the  battleships  could  detect  the  stealthy 
approach  of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 
But  by  constant  training  the  eyes  of 
sailors  have  become  like  those  of  cats. 
They  have  acquired  a  marvellous  fac- 
ulty for  seeing  In  the  dark,  and  on  H. 

M.  S.   ,  at  any  rate,  there  was  no 

hesitation  In  plunging  forward  at  tre- 
mendous speed,  trusting  only  to  nerve 
and  vigilance  for  carrying  out  Its  du- 
ties and  avoiding  the  common  dangers 
of  the  sea. 

The  plan  of  action  adopted  by  the 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  was  to  divide 
the  great  forty-mile  half-circle,  within 
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which  calculation  had  shown  that  the 
fleet  would  be  found.  Into  several  see- 
tors,  each  of  which  was  taken  for  ex- 
amination by  one  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer, and  there  was  perfect  confi- 
dence that  one  or  other  of  the  flotilla 
would  be  sucessful  in  its  search. 

I  daresay  Tery  few  people,  indeed, 
who  are  not  sailors,  have  stood  at  night 
on  the  bridge  of  a  vessel  while  it  is 
rushing  through  the  water  at  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  knots;  when  there 
Is  no  spark  of  light  anywhere  to  be 
seen  except  the  dim  and  shaded  lantern 
In  the  little  recess  that  shelters  the 
chart  and  signal-book;  when  looking 
aft.  there  is  the  long,  black  deck,  with 
its  funnels  spouting  the  trail  of  smoke 
that  marks  how  all  the  engines  are 
working  at  highest  pressure,  and,  look- 
ing ahead,  there  seems  nothing  but  Im- 
penetrable darkness.  I  can  only  say 
that  such  a  situation  is  not  without 
excitement,  and  that  a  man  may  go  far 
before  be  finds  himself  thrilled  by  such 
novel  and  acute  sensations.  Our  search 
has  begun  at  last,  and  we  are  speeding 
to  the  distant  portion  of  the  sea  which 
we  are  to  patrol.  Still,  even  now  we 
may  fall  in  with  the  squadron,  and 
eager  eyes  are  peering  into  the  sur- 
rounding gloom.  The  sky  Is  clear  and 
starlit.  But  there  is  a  haze  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  that  irksomely  limits 
our  horizon.  There  Is  little  hope  that 
we  could  distinguish  anything  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  us,  and.  Indeed, 
even  that  would  be  doubtful  Our 
greatest  danger  is  that  of  flame  and 
sparks  rising  from  the  funnels.  Such 
n  glow  would  be  visible  for  a  very  long 
distance,  and  would  effectually  betray 
u*.  but  this  danger  is  minimized  by 
very  careful  stoking  and  the  watchful 
control  of  our  engineer.  Of  our  four 
funnels  Matthew  was  the  only  one 
tlinr  nil*conrin<-t»»rt  Itself  once  or  twice, 
and  lighted  up  the  night  with  a  burst  of 
lurid  flame,  but  tbe  misconduct  was 
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only  momentary  and  was  quickly  cor- 
rected. 

Of  course  we  did  not  persevere  long 
In  our  lightning  rush  through  the  wa- 
ter. Tbe  Mediterranean  Itself  would 
have  been  all  too  small  for  our  course, 
and  a  very  high  rate  of  speed  means 
such  a  depletion  of  the  bunkers,  that 
we  should  have  had  to  fill  up  with  in- 
different coal  at  some  Italian  port  be- 
fore we  could  return  to  the  stores  of 
best  Welsh  at  Malta.  As  soon  as  we 
arrived  at  our  special  crulslng-grouud 
speed  was  reduced  to  twelve  knots, 
and  the  little  ship  began  to  quar- 
ter her  allotted  space  of  sea  as  a  well- 
trained  pointer  quarters  a  field  of  tur- 
nips. Once  we  had  a  moment  of  ex- 
citement A  light  was  seen  dimly 
through  the  haze,  and  our  course  was 
altered  so  as  to  observe  it  closer.  But, 
from  the  direction  in  which  It  was 
moving  and  the  speed  that  it  main- 
tained. It  was  soon  evident  that  it  was 
only  the  navigating  light  of  some 
peaceful  ship;  and  we  resumed  our 
fruitless  quest 

Our  quest  was  fruitless.  As  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  the  fleet  was  not  found 
at  2  A.  M.,  and,  if  we  had  been  engaged 
in  the  "real  thing,"  we  should  now  at 
once  have  fallen  back  to  a  prearranged 
rendezvous.  .  As  It  was,  we  turned 
our  course  towards  the  next  port  at 
which  the  fleet  was  to  touch.  If  we 
were  unlucky,  however,  the  scheme  of 
search  as  a  whole  had  been  perfectly 
successful.  Two  of  the  other  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  sighted  the  fleet  and 
tbe  required  object  was  gained. 

Service  in  torpedo-boat  destroyers  is 
life,  indeed.  1  have  hinted  that  there  is 
not  much  luxury  on  board,  but  officers 
and  crew  let  that  pass  with  a  shrug. 
The  lieutenants  in  command  are  men 
who  still  preserve  the  sublime  audacity 
of  youth,  though  It  is  tempered  by  the 
coot  judgment  and  mature  reflection 
that  come  from  a  sense  of  authority 
and  responsibility.  They  are  the  salt 
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of  our  young  naval  officers.  Hardy, 
untiring,  masters  of  all  the  minutiae 
of  their  profession,  they  are  ready  to 
undertake  any  enterprise,  however  dar- 
ing, and  to  extricate  themselves  from 
any  difficulties,  however  apparently 
overwhelming.  As  one  of  them  said 
to  me: 

"The  command  is  just  the  position 
for  a  young  man  who  has  not  yet  for- 
gotten his  schoolboy  tricks  or  lost  bis 
schoolboy  spirit" 

They  are  Captain  Marryat's  heroes 
in  the  flesh— no  longer  the  fools  of  their 
families,  but  highly  educated,  scientific 
gentlemen,  who  have  still  the  lightest 
of  hearts  for  any  emergency  and  are 
hungry  for  honor  at  any  hazard. 

The  ship's  companies  are  all  picked 
men;  that  is  to  say.  they  are  picked  for 
their  special  position.  Each  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer  Is  affiliated  to  a  battle- 
ship, and  all  officers  and  men  are  borne 
on  the  books  of  that  parent.  Every 
man  who  does  not  suit  the  torpedo-boat 
destroyer,  or  who  misconducts  himself 
seriously,  is  returned  to  the  larger 
world  of  the  battleship,  where  there 
is  every  facility  for  keeping  him  In  or- 
der. A  torpedo-boat  destroyer's  dis- 
cipline must  be  self-maintaining.  It 
has  no  room  for  defaulters,  and  has, 
therefore,  no  room  for  offences.  It  s 
Impossible  in  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
that,  at  sea  at  any  rate,  everything 
shall  be  as  spick  and  span  as  In  a  big 

Good  Word*. 


ship.  How  could  such  be  the  case  when 
four  squat  funnels  are  pouring  a  con- 
tinuous shower  of  soot  and  cinders 
upon  the  deck,  when  every  spic«  is  s- 
confined  that  dress  and  person  must 
Inevitably  be  smeared  with  oil  and  dust 
at  every  turn,  and  shaving  and  wash- 
ing are  only  to  be  accomplished  at  dis- 
tant intervals  with  the  greatest  difficul- 
ty? Of  course,  in  harbor  the  trlmness 
and  propriety  of  her  Majesty's  ships  of 
war  are  carefully  preserved,  and  no- 
body, who  then  visits  the  smart  and 
decorous  little  vessel,  and  sees  the  dap- 
per officers  and  clean,  spruce  seamen, 
would  ever  imagine  that  smartness  and 
decorum  must  sometimes  inevitably 
go  into  the  background.  As  with  per- 
sonal appearance,  so  with  the  strict 
observances  of  naval  etiquette.  The 
realities  of  discipline  are  cherished 
most  assiduously  and  observed  most 
strictly,  but.  by  force  of  circumstances, 
there  Is  a  laxity  In  some  details  of  con- 
duct which  would  never  pass  In  a  bat- 
tleship or  cruiser.  The  very  polished 
people  whose  lot  Is  cast  In  the  big 
ships  may  look  upon  the  personnel  of 
torpedo  craft  as  rough,  uncouth  dogs, 
who  lead  an  uncouth  life,  but  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  have  their  own  esprit 
de  corps.  Their  men  know  their  own 
value.  They  pride  themselves  on  their 
rough  work,  and  they  make  It  a  point 
of  honor  to  maintain  the  character  of 
British  bluejackets  afloat  and  ashore. 

C.  8tein. 
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If  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  him- 
self decide  upon  the  place  of  his  birth, 
It  is.  I  think,  very  probable  that  lie 
would  fix.  especially  if  he  were  likely 
to  be  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind  and  con- 
templative withal,  upon  some  section 
of  the  country  which  had  prevlousiv 
glven  birth  to  men  and   women  of 


eminence  in  the  varied  departments 
of  English  letters. 

Landor,  doubtless,  was  glad  to  have 
been  born  the  countryman  of  Shake- 
speare, and  so  Byron  would  have 
been,  notwithstanding  his  disparaging 
remarks  of  the  genius  from  whom  Ue 
undoubtedly  drew   much  of  bis  In- 
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Epilation;  and  I  am  sure  that  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
ill-concealed  dislike  of  sundry  Eng- 
lishmen and  things  (notably  the  fat 
and  comely  and  somewhat  over- 
dressed dowager,  who,  as  she  paraded 
the  streets  and  adorned  the  ballroom, 
had  not  ber  counterpart  In  the  land 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  where  all 
the  women  were  thin  and  angular), 
would  have  dearly  loved  to  have  been 
born  in  that  classic  little  parcel  of 
land  from  which  sprang  not  only  tuat 
commanding  Illuminator  of  mankind, 
Shakespeare,  but  also  the  infinitely 
less,  though  still  great  lights,  Dray- 
ton, Dugdaie,  Landor  and  George  Eliot. 

In  Hawthorne's  dealings  with  War- 
wickshire there  Is  always  apparent  a 
soft  and  delicate  little  love  of  the 
shire  quite  worthy  of  the  big-hearted- 
ness  of  the  man;  and  no  one,  care- 
fully reading  his  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  to  be  met  with  In  village, 
hamlet,  town,  and  city  there,  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  while  loving  his 
native  land  with  the  faithful  love  of  a 
true  and  patriotic  soul,  he  yet  had  a 
generous  and  tender  feeling  for  his 
"Old  Home."  of  which  he  almost  re- 
garded himself  a  countryman,  and  In 
which,  as  bis  writing  shows,  he  spent 
so  many  delightful  hours  and  days. 

For  myself,  who  was  born  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  Hawthorne's 
"nest  of  a  place."  10  Lansdowne  Cir- 
cus, leading  off  the  famous  Holly 
Walk  at  Leamington.  I  can  truly  say 
that  1  am  proud  to  be  the  countryman 
of  the  great  men  and  women  of  let- 
ters whose  genius  has  placed  War- 
wickshire upon  the  highest  literary 
pinnacle  In  the  whole  world. 

Not  only  do  I  know  and  can  walk  In 
the  footsteps  of  these  great  magicians 
of  the  brain  and  pen  who  were  native- 
grown,  but  I  can  follow  In  the  wake 
of  other  eminent  writers,  such  as 
Hawthorne.  Washington  Irving,  and 
Reott,  who  have  been  attracted  tilthrr 
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by  the  magnetism  of  the  native  gen- 
ius; and  to-day  1  will  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Hawthorne,  that  gentle 
and  delicate  writer,  who  has  always 
charmed  me  with  the  same  charm  as 
Washington  Irving.  I  will  go  to  his 
haunts,  sit  where  he  sat,  see  what  he 
saw,  and  try  to  describe  the  some- 
what changed  aspect  of  the  scenes 
since  he  so  felicitously  described  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Hawthorne, 
naturally  of  calm  mind,  and  glveu  to 
the  admiration  of  the  quieter  scenes 
of  human  life,  should  have  sought  out 
for  himself  during  his  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land a  dwelling-place  so  well  suited 
to  the  contemplative  side  of  his  char- 
acter as  the  tranquil  little  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Learn,  which  draws 
its  title  from  that  willow-fringed 
stream  called  by  Hawthorne  "the 
laziest  river  in  the  world,"  lazier  even 
than  the  Concord  of  America.  In 
Leamington,  indeed,  he  found  not 
only  that  calm  and  beauty  which  be 
so  much  desired,  but  he  found  types 
of  scenery  and  character  which  he 
was  able  to  make  use  of,  and.  in  a 
sense,  immortalize  in  his  book. 

One  of  the  most  charming  little 
walks  in  this  delightful  little  town, 
poetically  called  by  Hawthorne  "The 
Midland  Bethesda/'  is  that  which 
leads  to  the  "Lovers'  Walk,"  at  the 
top  of  the  Campion  Hills,  erstwhile 
the  Newbold  Hills,  in  the  extreme 
east  of  the  town— a  lovers*  walk  now 
as  it  was  when  Hawthorne  climbed 
the  elevation. 

To  a  person  of  contemplative  mind, 
who  has  an  admiration  for  the  tran- 
quil side  of  life,  for  sweet  and  health- 
ful breezes  and  the  finest  of  scenic 
effects;  who  loves  to  go  far  from  the 
madding  crowd  and  yet  within  ear- 
shot of  the  voices  Issuing  from  small 
human  throats— for  the  music  of  tue 
children  In  bricked-ln  street  and  court 
floats  along  the  air  even  In  this  se- 
questered spot— there  is  no  more  de- 
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li^htful  retreat  than  the  Lovers'  Walk 
In  this  part  of  "Leafy  Warwickshire." 

At  the  east  end  of  the  famous  Holly 
Walk,  where,  in  "Donibey  and  Son," 
Mr.  Corker  first  meets  Edith  Granger, 
and  where  the  great  gnarled  patri- 
archal trees  all  seem  touched  with  the 
spirit  that  Hawthorne  loved— the 
spirit  of  Nature  In  Its  most  rugged 
form— a  winding  pathway  of  buff 
gravel  climbs  the  hill,  skirts  a  pala- 
tial modern  mansion  on  the  south- 
east, immured  like  the  wild  dovo 
amid  beechen  boughs,  and,  taking  a 
short  cut  due  east,  brings  the  verita- 
ble Lovers'  Walk  immediately  into 
view. 

It  is  a  short,  well-grown  coppice  of 
beeches  and  oaks,  extending  In  o  de- 
vious course  from  south  to  north.  A 
mossy  green  bank,  where,  on  mid- 
summer nights,  lovers  lie  heedless  of 
coming  rheumatism,  slopes  down  to  a 
tangled  ditch,  the  home  of  the  robin 
and  the  yellowhammer.  Huge  trees 
grow  out  of  the  pathway  and  serve 
as  a  cover  to  Jack,  who  can  kiss  his 
Jill  as  many  times  as  he  pleases  in 
the  walk,  and  a  person  comiug  In  the 
opposite  direction  be  none  the  wiser. 
It  has  all  the  seclusive  charms  of  a 
country  lane  with  none  of  a  lane's 
vehicular  incommodings.  No  wonder 
Hawthorne  loved  it  and  wrote  of  It. 
Though  but  ten  minutes'  distance  from 
busy  streets.  It  Is  a  perfect  haunt  of  na- 
ture and  silence,  where  no  sounds  ore 
heord  but  those  of  bird  and  beast  and 
the  music  of  the  Industrious  bee  on  her 
honey-gathering  errand. 

Moving  northward  along  the  Lovers' 
Walk  to  the  end  of  the  coppice  where 
the  oak  trees  arch  like  a  church  porch, 
a  series  of  five  fields  leads  to  the  little 
village  of  Lilllngton.  The  scene  from 
this  point  Is  exquisitely  sylvan.  Green- 
gold  fields  on  either  hand,  red  roofs, 
brown  pables.  and  yellow  rich  ends  In 
the  Jtetance.  give  It  a  pastoral  charm 
which  delighted  the  heart  of  Haw- 


thorne when  he  sauntered  through  the 
scene,  or  sat  to  rest  upon  each  one  of 
the  five  rustic  stiles  on  his  way  to  the 
village  church,  the  square  stone  tower 
of  which  can  be  seen  from  the  north 
end  of  the  coppice  peeping  up  amid  the 
lofty  elms  like  the  gray  barbican  of  an 
ancient  fortress. 

This  delightful  little  parish  church, 
seated  upon  an  elevation  overlooking 
the  town  of  Leamington  In  a  westerly 
direction,  was  always  a  favorite  halt- 
ing-place for  Hawthorne.  It  is  barely 
two  miles  from  "the  nest  of  a  place," 
where  he  sojourned  at  Leamington, 
and  is  connected  by  ranks  of  mansions 
with  the  town  itself,  yet  there  is  such  a 
sylvan  old-world  air  about  the  church 
and  graveyard  as  might  belong  to  it 
only  If  it  were  planted  far  deeper  than 
it  is  in  the  heart  of  nature. 

Hawthorne  passed  many  agreeable 
hours  In  this  restful  vilage  spot — rest- 
ful at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  pictur- 
esque at  night,  with  the  screams  of  the 
peacock  crying  from  the  red-tiled  roof 
of  the  Manor  Farm  a  little  way  east  of 
the  church.  That  peacock  is,  I  think, 
a  new  feature  in  the  landscape;  for,  al- 
though in  "Our  Old  Home"  he  dwells 
at  length  upon  the  charms  of  this 
Sweet  Auburn  of  Warwickshire,  I  do 
not  find  that  Hawthorne  anywhere 
mentions  the  peacock,  as  he  would  have 
done  had  it  been  there,  so  intense  a 
lover  was  he  of  Nature  and  her  off- 
spring. 

But  without  its  peacock— which  adds 
color  to  the  day  and  a  voice  to  the 
night— there  were  many  things  to 
gratify  the  eye  and  woo  the  mind  of  the 
gentle-hearted  American  in  the  village 
of  Lilllngton;  Its  quaint  cottages.  Its 
old-fashioned  flower  gardens.  Its  chub- 
by-cheeked children.  Its  wide  women. 
Its  pretty  church  and  graveyard  nnd 
curious  tombstones,  and  Its  happy-go- 
lucky  peasant,  who  seemed  as  if  next 
year  would  do  for  anything.  And  these 
charms  are  there  still.   Change  Is  not 
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writ  large  upon  the  face  of  the  village 
anywhere. 

It  is  true  there  are  four  or  five 
thatched  cottages  which  Hawthorne  so 
much  admired,  and  which  he  wrote 
about  so  prettily,  that  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  "dab-and-wattle"  and  straw. 
And  the  trim  box  hedge  in  front  of 
them,  over  which  he  cast  curious 
glances  Into  the  Interior  of  the  tene- 
ments, Is  also  gone,  together  with  the 
oyster-shell  beehives,  representing  the 
famous  Warwick  Castle,  which  be  con- 
sidered were  such  pleasing  works  of  art 
and  Industry.  These  have  passed  from 
the  scene,  and  taken  with  them  some 
of  the  quaintness  of  a  former  time;  but 
much  still  remains  of  the  Lilllngton  of 
Hawthorne's  days— notably  the  church 
on  the  hill  and  the  churchyard  In  which 
he  loved  to  linger. 

The  former  is  as  he  knew  It— a  sober, 
gray,  stone  building  with  a  square  lich- 
en-grown tower  at  the  west  end,  whose 
dormer  window-hole  looks  over  Learn* 
lngton,  and  on  to  the  princely  turrets  of 
Warwick  Castle,  like  a  quiet  eye  sur- 
veying a  beautiful  landscape.  There 
Is  a  fine  Norman  doorway  In  the  south 
chancel  wall,  on  the  west  side  of  which 
Is  a  now  blocked  opening  which,  from 
Its  size  and  shape,  may  have  been  a 
leper's  squint,  and  a  beautiful  three- 
light  window  illustrating  the  text:- 

Hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat. 
Thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink, 
A  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in. 
Naked  and  ye  clothed  me. 
Sick  and  ye  visited  me, 
In  prison  and  ye  came  to  me. 

These  quiet  things,  bringing  a  chast- 
ening Influence  to  bear  upon  the  mind, 
had  their  proper  effect  upon  Haw- 
thorne. There  was,  Indeed,  a  cloudless 
calm  in  his  constitution  which  made  it 
peculiarly  receptive  of  aught  pertain- 
ing to  religious  emblems,  and  the  In- 
teriors of  Che  gray  village  churches  of 
Leafy  Warwickshire  were  always  a 
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reverential  joy  to  him.  But  the  grave- 
yard of  Lilllngton  Church  delighted 
him  perhaps  more  than  the  inside  of 
the  edifice.  Certainly  In  the  warm, 
golden  weather  he  was  frequently  there 
among  the  quaint  stones,  moralizing 
upon  the  varied  aspect  of  life  and  the 
end  that  comes  to  all,  and  doubtless  re- 
peating to  himself  the  Immemorial 
lines  of  Gray:— 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of 
power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth 

e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour! 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 

grave. 

One  tombstone  in  particular  com- 

than  any  of  the  others,  fine  monuments 
as  some  of  them  are.  It  remains  to  this 
day,  and  Is  the  object  of  Interest  and 
curiosity  to  every  visitor  to  that  hal- 
lowed spot  No  elaborately  carved 
stone  Is  this  that  stands  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  chancel  wall;  simply 
a  plain  gray  headstone  with  plain  let- 
tering, and  nothing  but  Its  quaint  In- 
scription to  give  it  the  dignity  of  an  In- 
terest above  any  other  monument 
there.  The  Inscription  seems  to  tell  a 
tale  of  mundane  sorrow  well  calculated 
to  touch  the  curiosity.  If  not  the  heart, 
of  many  besides  Hawthorne:— 

To  the  Memory  of  John  Treen, 
Who  died  February  3rd,  1810,  aged  77. 


I  Poorly  lived  and  Poorly  died, 
Poorly  was  burled  and  no  one  cried. 

But.  alas  for  the  frailties  and  credu- 
lities of  human  nature!  The  unfortu- 
nate wight  who  enlists  sympathy  by 
the  plaintive  lines  upon  his  headstone, 
would  appear  in  the  cold  light  of  fnet 
to  be  In  no  wise  entitled  to  It.  During 
his  lifetime  he  was  known  as  "Billy  the 
Miser,"  and  presented  a  pitiable  spec- 
tacle through  the  privations  he  will- 
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ingly  underwent.  Upon  bis  death  It 
was  discovered  tbat  he  bad  amassed  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  had  no 
need  either  to  live  or  die  poor.  The  in- 
scription on  his  headstone,  therefore, 
must  be  read  Ironically  rather  than 
sympathetically.  It  was  doubtless  the 
work  of  some  friendly  wag  who  knew 
the  failings  of  him  he  commemorated 
in  that  curious  couplet,  which  every- 
body reads,  and  which  has  found  a 
place  in  many  books  of  epitaphs. 

From  this  sylvan  haunt  of  repose 
Hawthorne  would,  when  on  bis  home- 
ward way,  pass  the  celebrated  "Round 
Tree"  which  stands  on  the  roadside  a 
short  distance  from  the  church.  Com- 
ing from  a  land  of  big  trees,  this  um- 
brageous oak,  considered  as  a  tree, 
would  not  deeply  interest  bim;  but 
standing,  as  the  tree  is  said  to  stand, 
upon  the  centre  of  England,  where  it  Is 

The  ".ntleman't  M«r»tM. 


known  to  have  stood  for  at  least  Ave 
centuries,  it  became  the  king  of  trees  to 
the  nature-loving  American.  Of  a  truth 
it  is  a  noble  tree  placed  in  a  scene  so 
sylvan  as  to  make  it  unique,  when  but 
a  stone's-throw  from  the  gay  Parade 
at  Leamington. 

Here  Hawthorne  lingered,  for  from 
here,  looking  northward.  Is  a  fine  view 
of  I. illington  Church  rising  upon  a 
green  mound;  from  here,  too.  can  be 
caught  through  the  spreading  green- 
wood a  glimpse  of  the  lush  meads  ex- 
tending from  the  Lovers'  Walk;  and 
from  this  famous  tree  can  be  heard  the 
screaming  of  the  peacock  on  the  par- 
sonage roof  or  the  red  tiles  of  the 
Manor  Farm— adding  a  picturesque 
touch  to  a  sylvan  scene  that  never 
wearies,  never  grows  old.  never  loses 
its  charm. 

George  ilorlrtj. 


THE  LONELY  ANTARCTIC. 


Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  a 
stolid  but  stout-hearted  Dutch  navi- 
gator, Dirk  Gerritz  by  name,  was  at- 
tempting the  almost  Impossible  feat 
of  navigating  his  broad-beamed, 
clumsy  craft  through  one  of  the  most 
difficult  channels  In  the  world,  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  The  task  is  one 
that  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  splendid 
seamanship,  aided  by  immense  steam- 
power,  of  the  commanders  of  the  Pa- 
cific Steam  Navigation  Company's  ves- 
sels to  day,  and  all  sailing  vessels  brave 
the  terrors  of  Cape  Horn  in  preference 
to  tempting  destruction  by  essaying 
that  tortuous,  current-distracted  pas- 
sage. But  the  hardy  Dutchman,  time 
being  no  object,  dreaded  far  more  the 
vast  unknown  sea  to  the  southward 
than  he  did  even  that  howling  coast, 
and  so  bravely  steered  westward  from 


Staten  Land  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off 
that  tremendous  wedge-shaped  corner 
that  the  mighty  American  coutlnent 
thrusts  down  into  the  Antarctic  ocean. 
He  had  almost  succeeded  in  gaining  an 
entry  into  the  Straits,  when,  out  from 
between  their  mountainous  jaws,  burst 
the  fierce  northwest  gale,  accompanied 
by  a  current  like  a  tidal  wave,  hurling 
him  like  a  withered  leaf  far  to  the 
south  and  east.  Nothing  that  seaman- 
ship could  suggest  or  courage  carry  out 
was  of  any  avail.  For  fourteen  days 
the  gale  never  faltered  in  its  resistless 
thrust,  while  the  lowering  heavens  hid 
all  the  celestial  guides  from  view,  and 
the  solitary  ship  drifted  helplessly 
farther  and  farther  into  the  mysterious 
South.  When,  at  last,  relief  came  from 
the  terrible  smiting  of  the  tempest,  land 
was  in  sight.  And  such  laud!  (Jaunt 
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black  rooks  rising  threateningly  out  of 
an  incessantly  tormented  ocean,  whose 
hissing  spindrift  bad  crowned  their 
summits  with  gray  salt-streaks,  foaming 
beaches  bestrewn  with  massy  boulders, 
and  sheer  cliffs  of  neutral  tint,  against 
which  the  never-resting  rollers,  in  their 
world-encirt'ling  sweep,  hurled  them- 
selves vengefully.  adding  a  deeper 
monotone  to  the  great  voices  of  the 
open  sea. 

By  Gerrltz's  reckoning  he  was  well 
within  the  Antarctic  Oircle,  64  degrees 
S;  which,  as  he  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
sun  at  noon,  was  doubtless  approxi- 
mately correct,  but  on  what  meridian, 
seeing  how  dubious  were  the  most  fav- 
orable calculations  of  longitude  In  those 
early  days,  he  could  only  guess.  It 
speaks  volumes,  however,  for  his  sea- 
manship, as  well  as  for  the  weatherly 
qualities  of  his  ship,  that  after  so  long 
and  steady  a  storm  he  was  not  driven 
much  farther  south,  and  still  more  that 
he  ever  managed  to  struggle  back  again 
to  kindly  waters.  Probably  the  land 
he  sighted  was  the  South  Shetlands, 
afterwards  to  be  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest  seal  fisheries  in  the  world; 
but,  whatever  it  was.  to  him  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  recorded 
visitor  to  that  vast  lonely  sea.  He 
just  lifted,  unwillingly,  a  corner  of  the 
veil  of  mystery  closely  drawn  around 
the  Antarctic,  and  let  it  fall  again.  And 
thus  it  remained  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies longer. 

Our  own  countryman.  Captain  Janies 
Cook,  was  the  first  mariner  to  steer 
deliberately  due  south  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  wresting  some  of  its  secrets 
from  the  great  South  Sea.  Not  content 
with  having  added  more  to  our  exact 
knowledge  of  this  planet  than  any  man 
that  ever  went  before  him,  he  must 
needs  attempt  a  deed  that,  for  daring, 
eclipses  all  his  other  achievements, 
wonderful  though  they  are.  Such 
navigation  as  he  performed  on  that 
memorable    southward    Journey  bad 


never   been   attempted    before,  and, 
taken   by   itself,   would   alone  have 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
trepid navigators  of  any  age.  For  no 
language  can  adequately  convey  to  the 
mind  the  terrors  of  that  summer  sea. 
Whenever  the  pale  sun  can  struggle 
through  the  close-knit  mantle  of  cloud 
and  mist,  his  beams  seem  to  convey 
no  warmth;  when  he  is  hidden  the  cold 
Is  as  intense  as  that  of  a  severe  winter 
with  us.  Yet  sufficient  warmth  is  ac- 
cumulated to  liberate  from  their  winter 
fastnesses  whole  fleets  of  flat-topped 
Ice-islands,  of  a  magnitude  that  dwarfs 
to  insignificance  even  the  stupendous 
bergs  of  the  North.  So  large,  indeed, 
are  some  of  them  that  vessels  have, 
several  times,  been  known  to  get  em- 
bayed by  mistaking  a  wide  opening  in 
one  of  their  sides  for  a  clear  channel 
between  two  of  them,  and  only  after 
sailing  for  hours  into  the  heart  of  the 
monster  have  the  dismayed  mariners 
discovered  their  error  and  been  com- 
pelled to  beat  out  again,  with  infinite 
difficulty  and  danger.  And  many  have 
been  measured  that  lifted  their  grim 
plateaux  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  I  once  passed  one,  In  a  swift  clip- 
per ship  running  at  fifteen  knots,  in 
latitude  54  degrees  S.  We  came  abreast 
of  the  western  end  of  it  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  it  was  well  past  noon 
before  we  had  cleared  its  eastern  cape. 
These  continental  Icebergs,  however,  are 
less  dangerous  than  the  huge  numbers 
of  smaller  ones  that,  as  Cook  pressed 
southward,  he  found  encumbering  the 
sea  on  every  side:  not  only  from  the 
difficulty  of    avoiding   collision  with 
them  In  the  ordinary  way  of  naviga- 
tion, but  because  of  the  gigantic  evolu- 
tions performed  by  them  under  the 
irresistible  stress   of   that  shelterless 
ocean.  Among  those  tossing  mountains 
of  Ice.  now  rising  upon  the  crest  of 
scarcely   smaller   billows,   and  anon 
sinking  into  the  gray-green  valleys  be- 
tween, the  tiny  Enterprise  and  her  con- 
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sort  looked  hopelessly  forlorn  and  In- 
significant. Gale  succeeded  gale  with 
hardly  any  Interval,  keeping  every 
Bense  at  highest  tension;  and,  underly- 
ing nil,  was  the  certain  knowledge  that 
any  mishap  would  almost  surely  seal 
the  doom  of  all  hands.  Yet,  as  we 
know,  the  venture  was  persevered  in 
until  there  appeared  ahead  that  eternal 
barrier  of  ice-cliffs  which  rise  sheer 
from  the  sea  for  hundreds  of  feet,  and 
apparently  extend  In  almost  unbroken 
continuity  around  the  nadir  of  our 
planet. 

Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  Cook 
recognize  that  he  had  reached  his  limit 
His  latitude  was  71  deg.  10  min.  S.,  a 
position  equal,  as  far  as  severity  of 
condition  goes,  to  a  latitude  of  10  deg. 
higher  in  the  Arctic,  and  one  that 
bus  only  been  passed  upon  two  occa- 
sions since.  He  had  successfully  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  an  unhindered 
ocean  sweeps  completely  round  the 
globe  between  the  parallels  of  60  deg. 
and  70  deg.  S.,  and,  at  one  part  of  his 
track,  he  passed  within  a  compara- 
tively short  distance  of  the  supposed 
Antarctic  continent  discovered  by  Bls- 
coe  nearly  seventy  years  afterwards. 
Such  was  the  continual  severity  of  the 
weather  that  Cook  could  not  but  be- 
lieve that,  unfortunately,  he  had  met 
with  a  bad  season;  and,  with  dogged 
perseverance,  after  a  short  taste  of 
civilization,  he  again  dared  the  terrors 
of  the  Antarctic,  only  to  find,  on  the 
second  attempt,  the  conditions  so  ter- 
rible that  before  he  had  reached  nearly 
so  high  a  latitude  he  was  fain  to  admit 
himself  beaten,  and  hurry  northward 
while  yet  there  was  time. 

Again  the  curtain  fell  for  many  years; 
bat  Cook  had  set  the  unknown  back 
several  degrees.  His  reports  of  the 
numbers  of  seals  and  whales  crowding 
that  roaring  zone  had  started  the  great 
southern  seal  fishery.  And  gradually 
there  crept  south  from  England  or 
America  a  tiny  schooder  or  so  full  of 


desperate  men,  who  were  ready  to  dare 
any  weather  and  take  any  risk  if  money 
could  be  made.  In  a  few  years  not  one 
of  those  bleak,  frozen  islet-groups  that 
"tusk  the  Southern  Pole"  remained  un- 
vislted;  the  busy  life  of  the  world  had 
extended  to  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Rich 
spoils  were  harvested,  but  at  an  incred- 
ible expenditure  of  labor  and  life.  For 
remembering  what  has  already  been 
said  about  the  consistent  character  of 
the  Antarctic  weather,  so  severe  that 
the  experience,  of  running  the  Easting 
down  In  a  magnificent  ship  that  goes 
no  higher  than  55  deg.  S.  burns  itself 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  become  ac- 
quainted with  It  for  the  first  time.  It 
needs  not  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
those  old  sealers  in  their  cockleshell 
craft  must  have  been  men  of  Iron  to 
hold  their  own  hi  those  regions  at  all, 
mush  less  engage  in  the  exhausting 
labor  of  sealing  as  well. 

But  there  was  a  glamor  of  romance 
over  the  business  that  proved,  as  it 
always  does  when  allied  to  hazy 
visions  of  great  gain,  irresistibly  at- 
tractive to  seamen  of  many  classes  and 
nationalities.  James  Weddell  had  been 
a  master  In  the  Royal  Navy,  yet  be 
chose  to  put  his  savings  into  the  desper- 
ate venture,  equipping  a  brig  of  160 
tons  (the  Jane  of  Lelth)  and  a  cutter 
(the  Beaufoy,  of  65  tons)  for  the 
Southern  seal  fisheries.  Arriving  at 
his  destination  safely,  he  found  the 
weather  so  abnormally  fine  that  he 
was  fired  by  the  thought  of  reaching  a 
higher  southern  point  than  had  ever 
been  attained  before,  and  instead  of 
hastening  to  fill  his  hold  with  sealskins, 
he  held  on  for  the  South.  He  succeed- 
ed in  reaching  lat.  74  deg.  15  min.  S., 
72  deg.  farther  east  than  the  meridian 
on  which  his  great  predecessor.  Cook, 
had  gained  his  highest  Antarctic  lati- 
tude. His  recorded  experiences  are 
unique  in  the  annals  of  those  stern 
seas.  At  his  highest  point  he  says  that 
the  weather  was  remarkably  fine,  there 
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was  a  balmy  feeling  In  the  air,  a  blue 
sky  above,  and  not  a  particle  of  Ice  or 
land  to  be  seen  from  the  masthead. 
Had  he  possessed  steam  power,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ne  would  have 
succeeded  In  reaching  a  much  higher 
latitude,  probably  the  highest  on  record 
before  or  since.  This  was  on  February 
18.  1823.  But  the  wind  was  against 
him.  a  thousand  miles  of  most  danger- 
ous ice-Infested  sea  lay  between  him 
and  safety;  and  besides  all  this,  the 
Interests  of  his  gallant  crew,  co-part- 
ners with  him  in  the  venture,  had  to 
be  considered.  So  the  two  tiny  little 
ships  were  beaded  northward  again, 
reaching  their  fishing  grounds  in 
safety,  and  making  such  good  use  of 
their  time  that  in  spite  of  the  big  gap 
in  their  season,  made  by  their  attempt 
upon  the  Pole,  the  voyage  was  entirely 
remunerative. 

Upon  WeddeH'8  return  he  published 
an  account  of  his  voyage,  after  much 
friendly  pressure  had  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  him,  that  for  modesty  and 
self-effacement  is  totally  admirable.  It 
made  considerable  stir  in  this  country; 
but  it  was  not  until  eight  years  later 
that  Captain  John  Blscoe  In  the  brig 
Tula.  148  tons,  accompanied  by  the 
cutter  Lively,  left  London  on  a  South 
Sea  whaling  voyage,  but  with  special 
instructions  from  his  public-spirited 
owners,  Messrs.  Enderby  Brothers,  to 
devote  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  Ant- 
arctic exploration.  Faithfully  and 
bravely  did  he  endeavor  to  carry  out 
his  orders,  but  the  weather  being  per- 
sistently of  the  usual  Antarctic  type, 
the  sufferings  of  the  gallant  little  band 
were  very  great,  and  he  could  get  no 
farther  south  than  65  deg.  57  mln., 
where.  In  longitude  47  deg.  20  mln.  E., 
he  discovered  land,  but  whether  an 
Island  or  part  of  a  continent  has  never 
been  determined.  He  was  almost  im- 
mediately driven  back,  reaching  Tas- 
mania with  most  of  his  crew  sick  and 
two  dead.  But  like  most  of  his  com- 


peers, he  was  hard  to  beat,  and  the 
next  summer  (1832)  he  again  pressed 
south.  He  got  only  a  few  miles  farther 
than  before,  but  on  another  meridian, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
several  Islands.  Crowning  feat  of  all, 
he  succeeded  In  landing  on  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Antarctic  continent,  the 
first  arrival.  Again  he  was  driven 
northward,  this  time  so  furiously  that 
his  brig  was  hurled  upon  the  savage 
South  Shetlands,  and  only  by  super- 
human labor  on  the  part  of  the 
weather-worn  crew  was  she  got  afloat 
again,  with  a  jury,  rudder-rigged,  to 
steer  her  to  the  Falklands.  His  midget 
consort,  the  Lively,  was  lost  upon  ar- 
rival there,  but  all  hands  escaped. 
Reaching  home,  his  discoveries  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
suitably  rewarded.  And  his  employers 
sent  him  out  again  on  a  similar  errand, 
undeterred  by  their  previous  heavy  loss 
through  a  barren  voyage  commercially. 
But  this  time  the  mysterious  sea  re- 
fused to  admit  him  at  all.  Upon  his 
first  contact  with  the  ice  both  the  ves- 
sels were  so  badly  damaged  that  they 
were  barely  afte  to  get  back  to  the 
Falklands  again. 

Another  eight  years  of  silence  en- 
sued, during  which  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  a  wandering  whale-ship, 
both  from  England  and  America,  hov- 
ered about  the  edge  of  the  Antarctic 
Circle,  courting  destruction  In  their 
eager  quest  for  whales,  but,  as  was 
their  manner,  quite  silent  about  the 
marvels  they  dally  met  with.  It  makes 
one  ache  with  desire,  to  read  the  bald 
entries  made  In  those  greasy  old  log- 
books, for  the  ability  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  what  they  really  saw.  did 
and  suffered.  But  I  well  remember,  to 
quote  only  one  Instance,  when,  with  a 
huge  sperm  whale  alongside,  in  r>l  .leg. 
S..  we  were  driven  log-like  for  three 
furious  days,  in  a  blinding  smother  of 
salt  spray,  past  ghost-like  Icebergs  and 
low-lying  dangerous  hummocks,  only 
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visible  by  the  angry  break  of  an  Inter- 
cepted wave,  until  the  great  carcass, 
swollen  to  treble  its  normal  size,  burst 
with  earthquake  shock  and  a  dense 
fog  of  stifling  stench.  At  utmost  risk 
of  being  poisoned  by  that  foul  efflu- 
vium, we  hacked  the  corrupt  mass  free, 
and  began,  painfully,  to  creep  north 
again  to  a  less  dangerous  parallel  of 
latitude.  Then  the  mate  entered  in  his 
tattered  journal:  "Wind  as  yesterday. 
WhalebursL  Cut  him  adrift,  and  wore 
to  N.N.E.  So  ends  this  twenty-four 
hours."  And  in  stress  of  whaling 
work  I  have  known  a  whole  week  to 
elapse  without  a  single  entry  being 
made. 

After  the  last  long  spell  of  eight 
years'  silence  there  suddenly  sprang  up 
quite  a  gale  of  exploring  ardor  con- 
cerning the  Antarctic.  Another  of 
Messrs.  Enderby's  ships,  the  Eliza 
Scott,  Captain  Balleny.  In  pursuance 
of  the  standing  permission  given  by 
that  most  public-spirited  firm,  worked 
her  way  down  south  as  far  as  66  deg. 
44  mln.  S.,  making  many  minor  dis- 
coveries of  real  or  supposed  islands. 
For,  so  difllcult  is  It  lxl  those  regions 
to  distinguish  between  land,  icebergs 
and  various  kinds  of  mirage,  that  even 
the  most  experienced  mariners  are 
liable  to  be  deceived.  At  about  the 
same  time  a  French  expedition  under 
the  gallant  Dumont  D'Urville,  com- 
posed of  two  ships,  L' Astrolabe  and 
Z61ee,  made  Its  appearance  in  the  Ant- 
arctic; but  the  discoveries  made  by  our 
neighbors  were  only  discoveries  to 
them.  Every  one  had  been  seen  and 
charted  before.  The  United  States  also 
had  an  expedition  in  the  field,  under 
Commander  Wilkes,  consisting  of  the 
Vlncennes,  Peacock  and  Porpoise,  with 
two  small  schooners;  but  of  their  pro- 
ceedings nothing  more  need  be  said 
than  that  they  were  so  disastrous  that 
even  the  commander  was  courtmar- 
tlalled  upon  his  return  home. 

Latest  of  all  cnine  the  Erebus  and 


Terror,  under  Sir  James  Clarke  Ross 
and  Captain  Crosier,  an  expedition 
well  planned  and  thoroughly  well 
equipped  for  Its  duty,  according  to  the 
best  authorities  of  the  day. 

Abundantly  did  the  results  of  that 
memorable  voyage  justify  the  antici- 
pations of  Its  promoters.  The  records, 
kept  with  unwearied  care,  of  observa- 
tions, taken  every  hour  throughout  the 
voyage,  have  been  a  veritable  mine, 
wherein  savants  have  been  delving  ever 
since.  A  higher  latitude  was  reached 
than  ever  before— 76  deg.  S.  Not  only 
so,  but  a  landing  was  effectel  in  75 
deg.  48  mln.  S.  upon  a  volcanic  Island, 
to  which  was  given  the  name  of  the 
brave  gentleman  who  died  in  the  icy 
loneliness  of  the  far  North.  Sir  John 
Franklin.  And  who  could  adequately 
voice  the  awe  and  wonder  with  which 
those  daring  wanderers  beheld  the  next 
morning,  January  28,  1841..  Moant 
Erebus  rearing  Its  awful  bulk  thirteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  belch- 
ing forth  into  the  freezing  atmosphere 
vast  columns  of  sulphurous  smoke 
begirt  with  tongues  of  lurid  flame! 
This  portent  was  flanked  by  a  consort, 
ten  thousand  feet  high,  Mount  Terror, 
whose  fires  were  extinct;  and  the  two 
seemed  fitting  commencement  of  the 
great  ice-barrier  seen  by  Cook  in  the 
previous  century,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pole.  Painfully  hampered  by 
lack  of  steam-power  at  this  important 
juueture.  the  ships  slowly  skirted  those 
grim  cliffs,  every  eye  strained  for  sight 
of  an  Inlet  whereby  they  might  gain 
ndmlsslon  to  the  mysterious  circle  be- 
yond. Closer  and  closer  crept  the  Ice- 
pack in  towards  its  source  from  the 
opeu  sea;  although  early  in  February, 
the  Antarctic  autumn,  the  normal  tem- 
perature was  20  deg.  below  freezing 
point.  Regretfully,  most  reluctantly, 
they  headed  northward,  fighting  with 
desperate  energy  every  mile  of  the 
return  journey  as  far  as  65  deg.  S. 
What  dangers  they  encountered  by  the 
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way.  until  the  time  that  the  two  ves- 
sels, in  the  height  of  a  bowling  tem- 
pest only  escaped  being  dashed  to 
pieces  against  a  rolling  mountain  of 
ice.  to  fall  upon  one  another  and  rend 
themselves  apart  in  a  bewildering  en- 
tanglement of  wreckage,  has  never 
been  told,  nor  ever  will  be,  in  its  en- 
tirety. Language  has  its  limitations. 
But  the  best  proof  of  the  effect  those 
heroic  deeds  had  upon  their  authors  is 
found  in  the  fact  that,  after  a  season 
of  rest  in  Hobart  Town,  they  returned 
to  the  battlefield  again. 

Worse  weather  than  on  the  previous 
attempt  awaited  them,  nor  could  they, 
by  any  means,  get  beyond  about  GS 
deg.  S.  In  fact,  the  season's  toll  was 
utterly  fruitless.  So  they  returned  to 
the  Falkland  Islands  to  recruit  their 
energies,  and  in  the  ensuing  summer 
tried  yet  again  to  win  their  way  south- 
ward, this  time  upon  the  track  followed 
by  Weddell  with  such  success  nineteen 
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years  before.  But  they  could  not  fight 
against  the  invincible  severity  of  the 
weather  and  Ice,  although  many  hither- 
to undiscovered  points  of  land  were 
seen  and  accurately  charted  as  far 
south  as  71  deg.  30  min.  S„  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Pole  to  their  first 
season's  track.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  they  returned  to  Cape  Town 
and  closed  their  memorable  visit  to  the 
far  South. 

Since  that  time  absolutely  nothing 
has  been  done  worth  mention  In  that 
lonely  sea,  although  several  abortive 
and  Ill-considered  attempts  have  been 
made.  But  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  present  strenuous  efforts  that 
are  being  made,  aided  as  they  are  by 
steam-power,  and  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  all  that  have  gone  before, 
will  be  successful  In  wresting  most,  If 
not  all.  Its  secrets  from  the  lonely  Ant- 
arctic. 

F.  T.  Bullen. 


THE  CRAZE  FOR  HISTORICAL  FICTION  IN  AMERICA. 


The  historical  novel  is  not  at  present 
flourishing  in  this  country.  It  enjoyed 
a  renewal  some  few  years  ago,  when 
"A  Gentleman  of  France"  flashed 
sword  in  every  face;  but  the  brief 
force  of  that  movement  seems  already 
to  be  expended.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  indeed,  that  the  art  of  hislorical 
Action  is  dead  in  England,  and  that  he 
who  would  succeed  in  raising  it  must 
first  create  for  it  a  new  form,  a  gov- 
erning convention  more  in  accord  with 
naturalistic  tendencies  than  that  which 
has  miraculously  survived  all  the  ar- 
tistic upheavals  of  ninety  years.  Mat- 
ters are  otherwise  in  America  and 
France,  the  two  countries  nearest  to 
us  in  art  as  in  life.    France  Is  wit- 


nessing, or  about  to  witness,  a  real 
renascence  of  the  historical  novel— a 
renascence  which  M.  Emile  Faguet, 
employing  a  theory  more  creditable  to 
his  Ingenuity  than  to  his  sagacity,  ex- 
plains on  the  singular  assumption  that 
realism  has  exhausted  the  material  of- 
fered by  modern  existence.  In  Amer- 
ica the  historical  novel  overtops  every 
other  sort:  it  is  making  authors  rich 
and  turning  publishers  into  million- 
aires; the  circulation  of  it  counts  not 
by  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  mnu  or  woman  who, 
having  omitted  to  peruse  it.  cannot  dis- 
cuss It  with  fluency,  is  thereby  ren- 
dered an  outcast.  The  two  most  noto- 
rious and  amazinc;  examples  of  its  suc- 
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cess  (at  the  moment  of  writing),  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill's  "Richard  Carvel" 
and  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  "Janice 
Meredith."  although  neither  is  a  year 
old,  have  between  them  already 
reached  a  sale  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  million  copies  in  the  United  States. 

These  two  long  novels— they  total 
over  a  thousand  pages— both  deal  with 
the  period  of  the  American  Revolution; 
they  both  include  the  figure  of  (ieorge 
Washington;  and  in  other  respects  of 
tone,  color,  sentiment,  and  incident 
they  are  remarkably  alike.  The  chief 
thing  to  be  noted  of  them  Is  their  per- 
fect lack  of  originality;  they  are  not 
the  fruit  of  any  inspiration,  but  a  dish 
meticulously  concocted  upon  a  recipe; 
and  the  recipe  Is  by  no  means  a  new 
one.  Conceive  a  musical  composer 
who  at  this  date  should  capture  the 
ear  of  the  populace  by  an  exact,  but 
lifeless,  imitation  of  Mendelssohn.  It 
Is  such  a  feat  In  literature  that  these 
authors  have  performed.  To  read 
their  amiable  stories  is  to  wonder 
whether  the  art  of  Action  has  not  stood 
still  for  fifty  years,  whether  the  dis- 
coveries and  the  struggles  of  a  dozen 
writers  in  France,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica since  1850  are  after  all  In  vain. 
"Esmond"  is  a  great  book,  but  no  man 
of  a  later  period  could  possibly  produce 
a  great,  or  even  a  fine,  book  that  re- 
sembled It;  for  time  breaks  every 
mould.  "Richard  Carvel"  Is  by  far  the 
better  of  the  two  American  novels 
which  I  have  mentioned;  and  what  one 
feels  about  "Richard  Carvel"  is  that 
It  Is  the  work  of  a  man  who  kept  a 
bust  of  Thackeray  over  a  bookcase 
crowded  with  eighteenth-century  lit- 
erature, and  wrote  with  one  eye  on 
this  and  the  other  (perhaps  uncon- 
sciously) on  that  airy,  fairy  creature 
known  in  the  States  as  "the  matinte 
girl."  forgetting  that  he,  even  he.  ought 
to  have  a  personality.  Mr.  Churchill 
has  learned  everything  about  his  craft, 
except  the  two  things  which  cannot 
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be  taught— the  art  of  seeing  and  the 
art  of  being  one's  self.  He  looks  only 
at  pictures,  and  then,  piecing  this 
with  that  and  that  with  another,  con- 
fects  an  enormous  canvas  without 
once  leaving  the  gallery.  He  Is  not 
himself— artistically  he  has  no  self— 
but  rather  the  impersonal  automatic 
result  of  a  century  of  gradual  deca- 
dence from  one  supreme  exemplar.  In 
"Richard  Carvel"  every  primary  tint 
Is  lost,  every  sharp  relief  smoothed 
down.  The  conventions,  which  for- 
merly had  a  significance  and  an  aim 
properly  related  to  the  stage  of  art 
which  evolved  them,  have  been  nar- 
rowed Instead  of  widened,  until  they 
are  become  meaningless,  arhltrary,  and 
tiresome.  The  heroine  with  her  peer- 
less beauty,  her  royal  tantrums,  her 
feminine  absolutism.  her  secret, 
her  hidden  devotion.  her  ulti- 
mate surrender;  the  hero  of  six-foot- 
three,  with  his  physical  supremacy,  his 
Impetuosities,  his  careful  Impromptus 
of  wit,  his  amazing  combinations  of 
Machiavellian  skill  with  asinine  fatu- 
ity, his  habit  of  looking  foolish  in  the 
presence  of  the  proud  fair,  and  his 
sickening  false  modesty  In  relating  his 
own  wondrous  exploits;  the  secondary 
heroine,  pretty,  too,  but  with  a  lowlier 
charm,  meek,  steadfast,  with  a  mis- 
sion to  "fatten  household  sinners;"  the 
transparent  villain  who  could  not  de- 
ceive a  sheep,  but  who  deceives  all 
save  the  hero;  the  "first  old  gentle- 
man;" the  faithful  friend;  the  boon 
companions;  the  body  servant:  all 
these  types,  dressed  with  archaeological 
accuracy,  perform  at  Mr.  Churchill's 
prompting  all  the  usual  manoeuvres 
with  all  the  usual  phrases  ana  ges- 
tures. Who  does  not  know  that  speech 
of  the  heroine's  ending:  "And  so.  sir, 
you  are  very  tiresome,"  to  which  the 
hero  must  perforce  reply  "ruefully;"  or 
that  critical  moment,  half-way  through 
the  narrative,  when  a  few  words  which 
if  spoken  would  end  the  story  on  the 
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next  page,  are  interrupted  in  the  nick 
of  time — "Alas,  for  tbe  exits  and  en- 
trances of  life!  Here  comes  the  foot- 
man;" or  that  astronomical  phenome- 
non—"The  light  had  gone  out  of  the 
sky;"  or  that  solitary  wild  outburst  of 
my  lady— "Her  breath  came  fast,  and 
mine,  as  she  laid  a  hand  upon  my  arm, 
'Richard,  I  do  not  care  whether  yon 
are  poor.  What  am  I  saying?'  she 
cried  wildly.  'Am  I  false  to  my  own 
father?' " 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
there  is  no  merit  in  "Richard  Carvel," 
or  in  the  more  saucy  "Janice  Mere- 
dith." What  these  authors,  neither  of 
them  apparently  with  any  strictly  lit- 
erary culture,  could  do  that  they  have 
done.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Churchill, 
particularly,  one  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive laborious  care,  a  certain  moral 
elevation,  and  an  admirable  sense  of 
dignity.  He  has  been  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  his  best.  His  style 
may  be  a  beach  pebble  among  gems, 
but  It  is  polished.  He  may  not  be  a 
student  of  character,  but  he  knows 
his  eighteenth  century;  he  Is  a  giant 
of  documentation,  and  th*  mere  fac- 
tual basis  of  his  descriptions  of  eigh- 
teenth-century life  in  America  and 
England  is  almost  incredibly  elaborate, 
and  decidedly  effective;  whether  he  is 
giving  you  the  interior  of  Brooks's  or 
a  naval  battle  with  Paul  Jones  in  It, 
he  reconstructs  the  scene  to  the  last 
limit  of  research.  His  historical  por- 
traits, including  those  of  Fox,  Wal- 
pole,  Garrlck  and  Washington,  are  as 
brilliant  and  hard  and  exact  as  the  ex- 
ercises of  a  court  painter.  He  can  plan 
out  a  work,  arranging  the  disposition 
of  its  parts,  and  handling  vast  masses 
of  detail  with  the  manipulative  skill 
of  a  transport  officer.  He  knows  when 
dialogue  should  be  used,  and  when 
narration;  how  to  give  substance  to  a 
chapter,  and  theatrical  ornament  to  an 
episode;  when  the  reader  will  best  ap- 
preciate a  diversion  from  the  main 


theme,  and  when  the  device  of  monot- 
ony will  build  up  a  pleasing  tension. 
He  is  the  type  of  artist  who  takes  the 
Prix  de  Rome  by  dint  of  sheer  mathe- 
matical calculation.  And  withal,  there 
is  no  breath  of  imaginative  life  in  him. 
He  could  no  more  avoid  being  tedious, 
profoundly  and  entirely  tedious,  than 
he  could  add  a  cubit  to  bis  stature. 

America  is  a  land  of  sentimentalism. 
It  is  this  deep-seated  quality  which, 
perhaps,  accounts  for  the  vogue  of  his- 
tory in  American  fiction.  The  themes 
of  the  historical  novel  are  so  remote, 
ideas  about  them  exist  so  nebulously 
in  the  mind,  that  a  writer  may  safely 
use  the  most  bare-faced  distortions  to 
pamper  the  fancy  without  offending 
that  natural  and  racial  shrewdness 
which  would  bestir  Itself  if  a  means 
of  verification  were  at  hand.  The  ex- 
traordinary notion  still  obtains  that  hu- 
man nature  was  different  "In  those 
days;"  that  the  good  old  times  were, 
somehow,  "pretty,"  and  governed  by 
fates  poetically  just.  Inquiry  would, 
of  course,  dissipate  this  notion,  but  no 
one  wants  to  dissipate  it;  so  long  as  It 
remains,  there  is  at  any  rate  some  ex- 
cuse for  those  excesses  of  prettiness, 
that  luxuriant  sentimentality,  that  per- 
sistent statement  of  life  in  terms  of 
the  Christmas  number,  which  are  the 
fundamental  secret  of  the  success  of 
novels  like  "Richard  Carvel"  and  "Jan- 
ice Meredith."  There  are,  of  course, 
other  factors  special  to  America  which 
have  their  share  in  the  dazzling  result. 
One  is  the  pride  of  the  nation  in  its 
brief  traditions.  Shall  not  he  who  min- 
isters to  this  pride  be  rewarded?  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  were 
not.  When  a  man  hears  that  his  name 
is  in  the  newspaper  he  buys  a  news- 
paper, and  a  long  time  will  elapse  be- 
fore he  loses  the  habit.  So  it  is  with 
America.  We,  with  a  thousand  thrill- 
ing years  behind  us,  can  scarcely  un- 
derstand the  pre-occupation  of  America 
with  her  Revolution  and  her  Civil  War. 
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But  why  not?  I  say  that  tbe  trait  is 
as  charming  as  the  disturbance  of  a 
young  girl  after  her  first  ball. 

Another  factor  is  the  unique  position 
and  Influence  of  young  women  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  told  that  it  is 
the  women  who  rule  the  libraries  in 
England;  much  more  so  is  it  the 
women  who  rule  the  libraries  in  Amer- 
ica. And  If  you  would  know  what 
sort  of  an  intellectual  creature  the 
American  woman  Is,  what  a  curious 
mixture  of  earnest  and  gay.  ardent 
and  frivolous,  splendid  and  absurd, 
read  her  especial  organ.  The  Indies' 
Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliantly-edited  pa- 
pers in  the  world,  and  has  a  circulation 
of  over  eight  hundred  thousand  copies 
a  month.  Here.  In  this  growing  and 
piquant  miscellany,  where  religion 
runs  column  by  column  with  modes 
and  etiquette,  and  the  most  famous 
English-writing  authors  are  elbowed 
by  the  Tuppers  and  Frlswells  of  New 
England,  you  will  discern  at  large  the 
true  nature  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Gibson's  girl— 
the  width  of  her  curiosity,  the  consum- 
ing Are  of  her  energy,  her  strange 
knowledge  and  her  stranger  Ignorances, 
her  fineness  and  crudity,  her  imperial 
mien  and  her  simple  adorations.  It  Is 
fitting  to  remark  of  the  American 
woman  that  she  has  a  magnificent  fu- 
ture. In  the  meantime  she  cannot 
gainsay  her  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


which  stands  as  absolutely  irrefutable 
evidence  both  for  and  against  her.  She 
is  there  in  Its  pages,  utterly  revealed— 
the  woman  of  tbe  culture  clubs,  the 
woman  who  wistfully  admires  the  pro- 
tiles  of  8 tar-actors  at  maHntcv,  tbe 
woman  from  whom  Paderewski.  at 
the  Chicago  Auditorium,  has  to  be  res 
cued  by  the  police,  the  Madonna  of 
the  home,  the  cberisher  of  aspirations, 
the  desire  of  men.  It  is  she  who  reads 
and  propagates  "Richard  Carvel"  and 
"Janice  Meredith,"  artlessly  enjoying 
the  sugar  of  them,  made  oblivious  of 
their  tedium  by  her  sincere  eagerness 
to  "get  instruction"  from  them,  to  treat 
them  as  "serious"  works— not  as  "ordi- 
nary novels." 

An  explanatory  word.  There  are  far 
better  historical  novels  in  America 
than  the  two  mentioned.  The  best 
taste  in  America  esteems  "Richard 
Carvel"  and  "Janice  Meredith"  as  the 
best  taste  esteems  them  here.  The  in- 
terest of  these  novels  lies  in  their  mar- 
vellous success,  and  the  clue  which 
they  afford  to  the  secrets  of  a  whole 
people's  individuality.  For  it  Is  not 
those  who  read,  but  those  who  (speak- 
ing broadly)  do  not  read  that  make  a 
book  popular.  The  former  are  few, 
the  latter  a  multitude.  The  former  we 
know  familiarly;  the  ways  of  the  lat- 
ter are  as  fascinating,  as  mystifying 
as  the  ways  of  children. 

E.  A.  B. 


THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  DINNER  TABLE. 


The  twenty  years  of  John  Selden's 
life  began  with  the  England  of  the 
great  Queen,  and  ended  with  the  Eng- 
land of  the  great  Protector.  Mark  Pat- 
tison  regarded  him,  not  without  reason, 
as  a  typical  Englishman.  He  was 
never  out  of  England,  but.  as  Ben 
Jonsou  said  of  him,  though  he  stayed  at 


home,  he  knew  the  world.  His  learn- 
ing was  prodigious,  even  for  a  learned 
age.  and  yet  he  was  conspicuously 
practical,  even  in  the  practical  art  of 
politics.  He  was  one  of  the  few  law- 
yers who  attained  great  eminence  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  the 
few  statesmen  who  ever  held  their  own 
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In  an  assembly  of  divines.  His  pub- 
lished writings,  except  the  "History  of 
Tythes."  are  dead,  and  even  the  "His- 
tory of  Tythes"  is  only  consulted  by 
professional  students.  He  wrote  a 
style  which  can  never  have  been  read 
with  pleasure,  and  can  scarcely  now  be 
read  at  all.  Stilus  optimus  magister 
dicendi,  says  Crassus  in  the  "De  Ora- 
tore"— "The  pen  is  the  best  master  of 
speech."1  It  was  so  with  Cicero,  It  was 
so  *with  Burke,  it  was  so  in  our  own 
day  with  Macaulay.  But  in  Selden's 
case  it  was  far  otherwise.  His  pen 
had  to  be  taken  away  from  him  before 
his  mind  could  flow  clearly  and  easily 
through  natural  channels.  He  lived, 
of  course,  long  before  the  days  of  Par- 
liamentary reporting.  But,  by  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  ef- 
fective debaters  in  Parliament  So. 
among  others,  says  Clarendon,  an  un- 
sparing critic  of  his  books,  and  himself 
a  consummate  master  of  all  the  rich 
resources  of  our  English  tongue.  Sel- 
den's speeches  have  perished,  like  Straf- 
ford's, and  Eliot's,  and  Pym's.  The 
happy  accident  Which  has*  preserved 
his  "Table  Talk"  enables  us  to  see  for 
ourselves  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  his  spoken  to  his  written  word. 
Scarcely  any  book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage has  a  value  so  utterly  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  sfose.  The  duodecimo  edi- 
tion of  1847  can  be  carried  comfortably 
Id  the  pocket.  The  larger  and  more 
elaborate  volume,  brought  out  by  the 
late  Mr.  Harvey  Reynolds  in  1802,  con- 
tains only  two  hundred  pages.  These 
pages  show  us  how  an  accomplished 
man,  famous  for  his  conversation,  en- 
tertained his  company  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The 
knowledge  is  priceless,  and  would  be 
so  even  if  the  publication  of  the  book 
thirty-four  years  after  Selden's  death 


had  led  to  no  direct  result  But  It  is 
impossible  to  read  Selden's  witty 
aphorisms  and  brilliant  illustrations 
without  perceiving  how  much  the  great 
talker  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
Indebted  to  the  great  talker  of  the  sev- 
enteenth. It  is  no  disparagement  of  a 
strong  man's  original  force  to  say  that 
Samuel  Johnson  derived  his  colloquial 
manner  from  John  Selden. 

If  Selden  had  lived  in  ordinary  times, 
his  career  would  have  been  uneventful, 
for  he  was  neither  adventurous  nor  am- 
bitious. Civil  troubles  forced  him  into 
prominence,  and  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  an  active  part  In  public 
affairs  he  showed  that  he  was  no  time- 
server,  but  a  man  of  principle.  He 
had  the  intellectual  honesty  which  is  to 
some  men  what  morality  or  enthusi- 
asm is  to  others.  He  would  not  make 
a  fool  of  himself  by  saying  what  he 
knew  to  be  untrue.  In  deference  to 
King  James  he  expressed  regret  for 
having  argued  that  tithes  were  not 
payable  by  divine  law.  To  retract  the 
argument  to  acknowledge  himself  in 
the  wrong,  he  absolutely  refused.  Sel- 
den belonged  to  the  middle  class,  which 
in  this  country,  more  than  in  any  other, 
answers  Aristotle's  description,  and 
acts  as  the  bulwark  of  the  State.  He 
was  a  native  of  Sussex,  aud  received 
his  early  education  at  the  free  school 
of  Chichester.  From  Chichester  he 
went  to  Oxford,  with  which  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  was  destined 
to  he  connected.  He  matriculated  at 
Hart  Hall,  and  it  is  curious  that 
great  scholar,  who  represented  the 
versity  throughout  the  Long  Parll4 
incut,  took  no  degree.  He  was  call* 
to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  all 
so  far  as  lie  adopted  any  profession,  ] 
adopted  the  profession  of  the  law.  I 
his  heart  was  in  study  and  In 
larger  affairs  of  Srate.    Two  vie. 


ted  at 
at  this 


1  Tbe    exact    words    are    Stilus    opt  linos    ot     .iwintioii.   but    I  c 
proestaDtteslmus    dicendi    effector   et    magister.  souroo. 
They  have  tbe  air  in  tbe  dialogue  of  a  familiar 
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the  law  of  England  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  seventeenth  century.  To 
Sir  Edward  Coke  It  was  the  perfection 
of  human  reason,  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
It  was  a  tortuous  and  ungodly  jumble. 
Selden  was  too  much  of  an  antiquary 
to  agree  with  Cromwell,  and  too  much 
of  a  philosopher  to  agree  with  Coke. 
He  must  very  soon  have  mastered 
whatever  the  law  books  of  those  days 
could  teach  him.  and  in  legal  learning 
he  had  no  superior  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
bench.  He  was  a  conveyancer,  and 
had  a  large  amount  of  chamber  prac- 
tice. But  he  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  court  only  when  his  vast  knowledge 
was  required  by  some  case  of  unusual 
character  and  special  importance.  He 
became,  when  he  was  quite  a  young 
man.  steward  to  Henry  Gray,  ninth 
Earl  of  Kent,  and  his  close  connection 
with  that  family  only  ended  with  the 
death  of  the  Countess,  three  years  be- 
fore his  own.  One  consequence  of 
this  appointment  was  that  be  spent  bis 
vacations  at  Wrest,  In  Bedfordshire, 
then  Lord  Kent's,  and  now  Lord  Cow- 
per's.  Another  was  that  after  the 
Earl's  death  he  came  to  live  at  Lady 
Kent's  house,  The  Carmelites,  In  White- 
friars,  where  he  kept  his  splendid  li- 
brary and  his  choice  collection  of  Greek 
Marbles.  If  be  was  ever  married  at 
all.  he  was  privately  married  to  Lady 
Kent.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  from  whose 
admirable  article  In  the  "Dictionary  of 
National  Biography"  I  have  taken  the 
facts  of  Selden's  life,  does  not  believe 
the  story  of  the  marriage.  In  any 
case,  there  was  no  scandal,  which  Is 
creditable  to  the  somewhat  censorious 
society  of  the  time. 

Like  Lord  Mansfield,  who  In  his 
youth  "drank  champagne  with  the 
wits."  Selden  enjoyed  the  best  of  good 
company  from  the  first.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Ben  Jonson.  of  Camden,  the 
famous  author  of  "Britannia,"  and  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  antiquary,  at 
whose  house  In  Talace  Yard  he  read 


and  studied.  His  "History  of  Tythes" 
from  the  days  of  Melchisedec  appeared 
in  1617,  and  he  soon  discovered  that 
England  was  not  a  free  country.  For 
denying   what   was   called   the  jure 
divinoship  of  the  clerical  tenth  he  was 
balled  before    the  High  Commission, 
and  apologized,  lest  worst  suould  hap- 
pen to  him.  He  did  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Galileo  by  retracting  as  error 
what  he  believed  to  be  truth,  but  he 
submitted  to  the  jurisdiction.  The  'in- 
cident is  thoroughly  characteristic.  Sel- 
den had  a  profound  contempt  for  "the 
great  vulgar  and  the  small."  He  did 
not  care  two  straws  what  the  High 
Commission  thought  about  a  matter  of 
which  they  knew  nothing.  He  knew 
the  difference  between  bis    own  real 
learning  and  the  sham  learning  of  King 
James.     But  he  sincerely  respected 
law  and  order.    His  mind  was  not  nat- 
urally speculative,  like  the  mind  of  his 
illustrious  friend.  Thomas  Hobbes.  but 
practical  and  historical.  If  the  Com- 
missioners chose  to  talk  nonsense,  that 
was  their  affair.     He  submitted  to 
their  authority  without  prejudice  to  his 
contempt  for  their  understandings.  Nor 
was  he  cast  (few  men  are)  in  the  heroic 
mould.  When  it  was  his  duty  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  he  never  shrank  from 
expressing  it  because  it  was  dangerous 
or  unpopular.  But  to  go  to  prison  for 
a  theory  of  tithes  he  regarded  as  ab- 
surd, and  as  the  times  grew  more  tur- 
bulent he  may  have  thought  that  the 
supply  of  martyrs  was  likely  to  exceed 
the  demand.     He  was  not,  however, 
timid,  like  Hobbes.     He  braved  the 
wrath  of  King  Charles  by  acting  as  a 
manager  In  the  Impeachment  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  risked  the  vengeance  of  a 
Parliamentary    majority  by  opposing 
the  impeachment  of  Strafford.   Nor  did 
he  always  escape  the  penalty  of  his 
boldness.     In  1629  he  was  committed 
to  the  tower  with  Eliot,  Hobbe*  and 
six  other  members  of  Parliament.  He 
was  shifted  from  prison  to  prisou,  and 
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was  not  finally  released  till  1031.  But 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  Sir  Edward  Fry 
points  out,  that  be  bore  no  malice 
against  the  King.  He  must  have  been 
a  man  of  singularly  eren  temper,  cold 
but  placable,  never  carried  out  of  bis 
way  by  enthusiasm  or  resentment  or 
the  passion  for  notoriety,  which  bad 
been  the  motive  of  so  many  otherwise 
Inexplicable  acts. 

Selden  sat  in  Parliament  successively 
for  Lancaster,  for  Great  Bedwin,  for 
Ludgersball,  and  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  his  colleague  In  the 
representation  of  the  University  died, 
his  place  was  not  filled  up,  and  Selden 
became  the  sole  representative.  Never 
before  or  since,  has  Oxford  been  better 
served.     Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
learning  and  education,  he  regarded 
with  a  jealous  fondness  the  noble  in- 
stitution to  which  he  belonged.  In 
days  of  fierce  faction,  of  revolution,  of 
civil  conflict  he  preserved  a  judicial 
calmness,  almost  inhuman  In  its  aus- 
tere severity.  He  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  dispute  between  the  King  and 
the  Parliament  decided  by  four  judges 
sitting  In  banc.  If  only  the  judges  bad 
been,  as  they  afterwards  became,  In- 
dependent of  the  crown.  He  had  bad 
the  honor  to  be  counsel  for  Hampden 
In  1627.  He  bad  the  courage  to  refuse 
security  for  good   behavior  when  he 
and  other  members  were  arraigned  for 
words  spoken  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1629.  But  if  be  bad  bad  his 
way  be  would  bave  protected  the  legal 
rights  of  the  Sovereign  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Commons,  as  he 
protected  the  rights  of    the  subject 
against  legal  tyranny.  When  politics 
sank  Into  what  he  called  a  scuffle,  and 
both  parties  appealed  to  the  sword, 
Selden  withdrew  Into  privacy,  and  left 
them  to  fight  It  out  Even  in  1042  he 
refused  an  offer  to  join  the  King  at 
York.  He  was  then  fifty-eight,  well 
provided  with  this  world's  goods,  a 


lover  of  ease,  and,  as  Clarendon  says, 
would  not  have  made  a  journey  to 
York  or  slept  out  of  Mb  own  bed  for 
all  the  preferment  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Court  He  was  content  and  proud 
to  have  been  "one  of  the  Parliament 
men  Imprisoned  tertio  Caroli."  That 
was  as  near  martyrdom  as  he  got  or 
desired  to  get     He  never  held  any 
office,  and  in  1645  be  refused,  perhaps 
from  loyalty  to  Oxford,  the  Mastership 
of  Trinity  Hall,  which  has  often  been 
held  by  a  lawyer,  almost  always  by  a 
layman.  At  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly of  1643  he  was  a  prominent.  If  not 
altogether  a  popular  figure.  He  knew 
more  theology  than  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  was  even  fonder  of  flinging  it  at 
the  heads  of  the  Bishops.     He  had. 
with  far  wider  learning,  the  same  caus- 
tic humor,  and  he  played  havoc  with 
the  Westminster  Divines.  "Perhaps 
It  may  be  so,"  he  used  to  tell  them,  "in 
your  little  pocket  Bibles   with  gilt 
edges;  but  the  Hebrew  (or  the  Greek) 
Is  so  and  so."  And  so  and  so  it  re- 
mained to  them,  for  very  few  of  them 
could  meet  him  on  his  own  ground. 
They  did  not  like  to  be  taught  by  a 
j^clioliir  find  n  ix) nn  o&  the  ^vorld^  l-io 
studied  the  Bible  as  he  studied  the 
classics;  but  they  had  to  put  up  with 
it,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
which  Parliament  adopted  from  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  is  chiefly  due 
to  John  Selden,  Esquire,  M.P.  Selden 
was  a  Churchman,  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  though  Mr.  Reynolds  doubt- 
ed, that  he  was,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
described    him,    "a  resolved,  serious 
Christian."  But  he  bad  more  sympathy 
with  the  Presbyterians  than  with  the 
High  Church,  and  it  was  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  bis  creed  that  no  ecclesi- 
astical system  was  of  divine  origin. 
Christ  he  held,  taught  religion  and 
morality,  not  forms  of  discipline  and 
administration.  So  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  all  was  as  the  State  pleased. 
In  short,  he  was  a  consistent,  logical. 
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unflinching  Erastian,  as  all  upholders 
of  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State  must,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, he. 

Selden's  "Table  Talk"  covers  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  from  1634  to 
1654.  It  is  probable  that  during  most 
of  that  time  he  resided  under  Lady 
Kent's  roof,  occupying  his  own  sump- 
tuous apartments  in  ber  large  and 
beautiful  house  near  the  Temple  and 
the  river.  Though  himself  a  man  tem- 
perate in  all  things,  he  was  extremely 
hospitable,  was  famous  for  his  good 
dinners,  and  loved  to  entertain.  His 
guests  had  better  entertainment  than 
food  and  wine,  for  there  have  been  few 
such  brilliant  talkers  as  Selden.  The 
crabbed  English,  and  the  still  more 
crabbed  Latin,  of  his  books  present  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  racy  vernacular 
of  his  delightful  conversation.  A 
shrewd,  cynical,  sarcastic,  but  not  un- 
kindly observer  of  men  and  things,  he 
always  went  straight  to  the  heart  of 
his  subject,  nnd  his  command  of  hu- 
morous illustration  was  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  Swift.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  too  severe 
upon  his  indecency.  There  are,  per- 
haps, half  a  dozen  personages  which  a 
delicate  taste  might  censure.  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were  uttered  in  the  presence  of  women, 
and  they  are  purity  Itself  when  com- 
pared with  the  habitual  converse  of  the 
succeeding  age.  Of  his  alleged  impiety 
there  is  no  trace,  though  he  handled 
ecclesiastical  subjects  with  a  homely 
freedom.  From  the  superstitions  of  his 
time  he  was  absolutely  exempt,  aind 
nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  his 
own  account  of  the  way  in  which,  by 
means  of  an  .amulet,  he  cast  out  sham 
devils  from  a  self-tormented  friend. 
His  secretary.  Richard  Milward.  to 
whom  we  arc  Indebted  for  these  flashes 
of  a  master  mind,  observes  that  the 
origin  of  the  sayings  will  be  proved  to 
all  Seldou's  acquaintance  by  "the  fa- 


miliar Illustrations  wherewith  they  are 
set  off." 

One  of  the  most  justly  famous  occurs 
under  the  heading  of  "Bishops."  Sel- 
den's habitual  tolerance  broke  down  at 
Bishops.  He  had  no  use  for  them,  and 
even  weut  so  far  as  to  deny  that  they 
were  a  separate  order  in  the  Church. 
One  can  easily  imagine  how  a  man  like 
Selden  must  have  been  irritated  by  the 
fussy,  domineering  arrogance  of  the 
man  whom  Carlyle  profanely  calls  W. 
Cant.  The  Long  Parliament  never  did 
a  more  foolish  thing  than  when  they 
made  a  martyr  of  that  mean  and  cruel 
pedant. 

"The  Bishops."  says  Selden,  "were 
too  hasty,  else  with  a  discreet  slowness 
they  might  have  had  what  they  aimed 
at.  The  old  story  of  the  fellow  that 
told  the  gentleman  he  might  get  to 
sueh  a  place  if  he  did  not  ride  too  fast 
would  have  fitted  their  turn." 

And  not  their  turn  only.  The  apo- 
logue should  be  hung  up,  framed  and 
glazed  in  every  public  office  from  the 
Colonial  Office  downwards.  That  is 
the  best  of  Selden.  He  always  sticks 
to  the  point,  and  yet  be  throws  out 
pregnant  hints  for  general  application 
to  human  affairs.  Fesfina  lente  looks 
like  a  frigid  paradox,  though  it  Is  not 
so.  The  story  of  the  fellow  that  told 
the  gentleman  is  "the  wisdom  of  many, 
and  the  wit  of  one." 

Selden's  mind  was  essentially  politi- 
cal—even more  political  than  legal.  He 
was  under  the  influence  of  Hobbes, 
though  his  Ideal  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy was  entirely  opposed  to  Hobbes's 
absolute  doctrines.  Selden  was  cer- 
tainly no  democrat.  He  believ»;d  in 
the  natural  supremacy  of  the  leisurely 
and  educated  classes,  and  he  probably 
held  that,  as  Bishop  Horsely  put  it. 
more  than  a  century  later,  the  mass 
of  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  laws  except  to  obey  them.  Of  Par- 
liamentary freedom  he  was  a  devotee, 
but  to  the  notion  of  self-government  in 
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its  widest  sense  be  was  a  stranger.  Like 
a  good  Erastian,  he  desired  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  stoutly  maintained  against 
all  comers  that  they  sat  there  by  as 
good  a  right  as  the  hereditary  peers. 
"To  take  away  Bishops*  rotes,"  he 
said,  "Is  bnt  the  beginning  to  take  them 
away;  for  then  they  can  be  of  no  longer 
use  to  the  King  or  State.  'TIs  but  like 
the  little  wimble  to  let  in  the  greater 
auger."  It  is  amusing  to  find  our  old 
friend,  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  in 
this  early  and  rudimentary  form.  Sel- 
den's  conception  of  a  Bishop  was  rather 
like  that  of  Lord  Westbury,  who  said 
In  the  Judicial  Committee,  of  Bishops 
Gray  and  Colenso,  "Both  these  ecclesi- 
astical personages  are  creatures  of  the 
law."  For  apostolical  succession  he 
did  not  care  a  rap.  A  Bishop  not  a 
Lord  of  Parliament  was  to  him  no' 
Bishop  at  ail,  which,  of  course,  implied 
that  he  bad  no  faith  in  Episcopacy  as  a 
divine  or  even  as  a  human  institution. 
As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  he  was 
right,  and  he  lived  to  see  it;  for.  in 
1646,  by  ordinance  of  Parliament,  the 
"name,  title,  style  and  dignity  of  Arch- 
bishop and  Bishop  were  wholly  taken 
away."  It  Is  true  that  there  are  now 
bishops,  suffragans  and  others  who 
have  no  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  that  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 
never  had  a  vote.  But  they  are  excep- 
tions, and.  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Latin  proverb/  the  existence  of  excep- 
tions proves  the  existence  of  a  rule.  On 
another  occasion  Selden  declared  his 
own  views  with  a  dogmatic  severity 
unusual  in  him.  "They  are  equally 
mad,"  he  exclaimed,  "who  say  Bishops 
are  so  fure  divino  that  they  must  be' 
continued,  and  they  who  say  they  are 
so  anti-Christian  that  they  must  be  put 
away.  All  is  as  the  State  likes."  It 
would  have  been  a  strong  thing  to 
affirm  that  nil  Roman  Catholics  and 
all  P:vs!.j"fi'i':ans  wore  mad.  or  even 
unreasonable,  which  is  what  Selden 


meant  But  he  was  a  staunch 
Church  of  England  man,  regarding  the 
Church  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  and 
he  spoke  as  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer. 

The  popular  theology  of  his  time  was 
by  no  means  to  Selden's  taste,  and 
that  is,  no  doubt,  why  he  was  accused 
of  irreligion.  He  suffered  In  that  as  in 
other  respects  for  being  in  advance  of 
his  age.  He  belonged,  as  a  theologian, 
rather  to  the  nineteenth  century  than 
to  the  seventeenth,  and  would  have 
found  himself  in  perfect  agreement 
with  Thirlwall  or  Stanley.  His  con- 
trast between  Christianity  and  Mahom- 
medanlsm  is  curiously  modern. 

The  Turks  tell  thedr  people  of  a 
heaven   where    there   Is   a  sensible 
pleasure,  but  of  a  hell  where  they 
shall  suffer  they  do  not  know  what. 
The  Christians  quite  Invert  this  order. 
They  tell  us  of  a  hell  where  we  shall   '  rr 
feel  sensible  pain,  but  of  a  heaven  ( 
where  we  shall  enjoy  we  cannot  tell  £r) 
what  CO 

*=£ 

Neither  Milton  nor  Bunyan  can  be  j_. 
said  altogether  to  have  escaped  the  ap-  v  c*3 
plication  of  this  caustic  criticism.  Sel- 
den had  what  the  French  call  the  post- 
tive  spirit,  which  is  sensible  of  its  own  ^jj— 
limitations,  and  will  not  go  beyond^C^ 
them.  The  imagination  of  his  time.  «^ 
especially  the  Puritan  imagination,  ran"^, 
riot  in  the  wildest  fancies  of  future 
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woe  for  the  enemies  or  the  saints,  and 
Selden.  though  a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter, must  have  been  conscious  that  he 
was  no  saint.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  would  rather  live  up  to  a  compara- 
tively low  standard  than  fall  short  of 
a  comparatively  high  one.  He  must 
have  secretly  sympathized  with  the 
young  man  in  the  parable  who  went 
away  sorrowful  because  he  had  great 
possessions.  He  took  the  Englishman's 
love  of  compromise  into  religion  as 
well  as  Into  politics,  and  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  nature  he  hated  ex- 
tremes. There  are  traces  in  his  "Table 
Talk"  of  the  Baconian    temper,  the 
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grave,  dignified  philosophic  calm  with 
which  an  Intellect,  unclouded  by  pas- 
sion or  prejudice,  contemplates  the 
wild  surging  of  Ignorant  enthusiasm  in 
Its  desperate  efforts  to  find  truth  where 
there  is  no  road. 

"The  laws  of  the  Church  are  most 
favorable  to  the  Church,  because  they 
were  the  Church's  own  making;  as  the 
heralds  are  the  best  gentlemen  because 
they  make  their  own  pedigree."  This 
is  an  invaluable  text  for  the  Erastian 
in  all  times.  It  is  also  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  Selden's  best  manner.  There  Is 
not  a  word  too  much  in  it;  it  condenses 
a  whole  theory  into  a  couple  of  sen- 
tences, of  which  one  Is  fact  and  the 
other  illustration.  In  a  formal  treatise 
It  would  have  to  be  expanded  or  to  be 
followed  by  a  formal  essay.  In  talk  It 
Is  just  as  It  should  be.  Selden  had  a 
singular  gift  of    conversational  com- 
pleteness. He  could  sum  up  and  dis- 
miss a  subject  In  a  phrase  which  ad- 
hered to  the  memory  while  memory 
remained.     Perhaps  the  talker  who 
most  resembled  him  In  this  particular 
was  Talleyrand.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  once  asked  whether  he 
considered  Talleyrand  to  be  good  com- 
pany. He  replied  that  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  he  was  not  "He 
would  often,"  added  the  Duke,  "sit 
silent  for  hours.  But  once  or  twice  in 
an  evening  he  would    say  something 
which  you  could  not  forget  as  long  as 
you  lived."  I  cannot  recall  the  Duke's 
exact  words,  but  such,  I  am  sure,  is 
the  substance  of  them.     We  do  not 
know  how  large  a  share  Selden  took 
in  the  talk  at  his  own  dinner  table. 
Probably  it  was  much  larger  than  Tal- 
leyrand's, and  we  have  only  scattered 
'fragments  of  It  in  Mr.  Mllward's  rec- 
ord.    But  we  have  quite  enough  to 
show  us  of  what  sort  it  was.  It  did 
not  burst  out  in  a  torrent,  like  John- 
son's, or  flow  in  a  rich  volume  like 
Coleridge's.     Johnson  owed  much  to 
Selden,  but  his  own  natural  eloquence 


swept  away  all  barriers.  Selden  kept 
his  temper,  and  was  not  easily  moved 
to  sympathy  or  to  indignation.  He 
must  have  been,  I  think,  a  good  lis- 
tener, not  because  he  was  patient  of 
contradiction  or  ready  to  be  convinced, 
but  because  be  wished  to  have  the  last 
word.  When  he  said  a  thing  it  was 
to  be  so.  His  natural  dignity  and  ac- 
quired learning  gave  him  a  legitimate 
advantage  of  which  he  must  have  been 
fully  aware. 

Having  compared  Convocation  with 
a  court-leet,  Selden.  like  a  good  Prot- 
estant, turned  his  guns  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Councils  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
"They  talk  (but  blasphemously  enough) 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  Is  President  of 
their  General  Councils,  when  the  truth 
Is,  the  odd  man  is  still  the  Holy  Ghost" 
By  the  odd  man  he  meant  of  course, 
the  majority.  The  charge  of  blas- 
phemy might,  perhaps,  be  retorted, 
though,  I  think,  without  reason,  by 
those  against  whom  It  was  directed. 
Selden,  in  common  with  many  men 
whose  religion  lies  altogether  below  the 
surface,  was  disgusted  by  its  unseason- 
able intrusion.  It  affronted  his  sense 
of  reverence  as  much  as  it  Irritated 
his  intellect  to  hear  men  say  that  an 
issue  would  be  determined  by  inspira- 
tion when  they  knew  that  It  would  be 
determined  by  numbers.  But  It  Is  true  of 
this,  as  of  almost  all  his  wise  and  pithy 
sayings,  that  they  have  an  application 
far  wider  than  that  which  he  originally 
gave  them.  There  is  not  much  out- 
ward resemblance  between  a  Council 
of  the  Church  and  a  political,  conven- 
tion In  the  United  States.  But  a  belief 
In  the  Infallibility  of  the  odd  man  is  a 
political  as  well  as  a  theological  super- 
stition. Those  who  support  represen- 
tative and  democratic  government 
merely  as  the  fairest  and  most 
convenient  method  yet  discovered 
for  carrying  out  the  will  of  a 
free  people  are  beyond  the  reach 
of    Seldeu's    sarcasm.     Yet    it  may 
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be  useful,  even  for  them,  to  be  remind- 
ed that  the  rule  of  majorities  is  an 
arrangement,  not  a  principle,  and  that 
truth  must  often  be  on  the  losing  side. 
Selden  had  too  much  of  Horace's  con- 
tempt for  the  unholy  mob,  who,  after 
all,  may  be  presumed  to  know  their 
own  minds  and  understand  their  own 
business.  He  did  not  always  remem- 
ber, though  he  knew,  that  there  might 
be  men  as  learned  as  himself  without 
a  hundredth  part  of  his  practical  saga- 
city, and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
shrewd  mother-wit  Is  a  safer  guide 
through  life  than  learning.  A  Conserv- 
ative will  not  get  much  good  out  of 
Selden,  who  will  only  strengthen  him 
In  his  prejudices.  But  as  a  cooling 
medium  for  enthusiastic  democrats,  I 
venture  to  recommend  the  "Table 
Talk." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
Selden  thought  of  James  the  First.  He 
often  quotes  that  highly  educated  mon- 
arch, with  whom  he  argued  about  the 
divine  right  of  tithes  and  other  mat- 
ters. The  right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong  was  his  majesty's  favor- 
ite tenet,  and  he  believed  also  In  the 
divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  because,  as 
he  tersely  said,  "No  Bishop,  no  King." 
Indeed.  James's  notion  of  his  own  at- 
tributes and  of  the  sacrosanctlty  of  the 
system  which  made  him  possible  left 
little  scope  for  the  Governor  of  the 
Universe.  Selden  had  old  scores  to  pay 
off  against  the  King,  and  he  laughed 
at  him  after  his  death  In  a  characteris- 
tic fashion  by  telling  on  anecdote. 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was 
killed,  observes  Selden,  according  to 
some,  for  his  apostasy;  according  to 
others,  for  his  debauchery.  "No,"  says 
King  James  (who  could  not  abide  fight- 
ing), "he  was  killed  for  permitting 
duels  In  bis  kingdom."  "Commonly," 
adds  the  table  talker,  "we  say  Judg- 
ment falls  upon  a  man  for  something 
In  blm  we  cannot  abide."  That  is  the 
secular  and  mundane  version  of  the 
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moral  drawn  for  all  time  in  the  Gospels 
from  the  fall  of  the  Tower  of  SJloam. 
In  a  homelier  vein  is  "Old  friends  are 
best.  King  James  used  to  call  for  his 
old  shoes;  they  were  easiest  for  bis  feet." 
That  Is  all.  Selden  did  not  often  elabo- 
rate, If  we  may  trust,  as  surely  we  can 
trust,  his  constant  friend  and  compan- 
ion, Mr.  Mllward.  He  had  not  the 
fault  of  our  English  nation  that  when 
they  have  a  good  thing  they  make  It 
too  common.  The  worst  and  most 
tiresome  talkers  are  those  who  worry 
a  subject  to  death.  Selden  threw  out 
a  hint  sometimes  shot  a  Parthian  ar- 
row, and  passed  on.  He  knew  better 
than  to  deliver  In  conversation  an  essay 
on  friendship.  Every  one  feels  the 
comfort  of  old  shoes.  Selden  was  too 
fond  of  his  old  shoes,  too  worldly  a 
sage,  too  fond  of  peace  and  wealth.  As 
he  grew  bolder  be  became  more  and 
more  Impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of 
being  uncomfortable.  I  can  hear  the 
Impassioned  moralist  declaim  against 
the  low  view  of  friendship  which  Sel- 
den's  apophthegm  Implies.  It  was  not 
Intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but  to  be 
suggestive.  It  was  table  talk. 

"No  man,"  says  Selden,  "Is  the  wiser 
for  his  learning."  He  had  a  right  to 
this  paradox,  and,  as  in  all  paradoxes 
worthy  of  the  name,  there  is  some 
truth  In  it.  But  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive Selden  apart  from  his  learning, 
or  to  suppose  that  the  Inexhaustible 
wealth  of  Illustration  with  which  It 
supplied  him  did  not  suggest  new  ideas, 
besides  enriching  and  adorning  the  old. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  say 
with  confidence  that  Selden's  wisdom 
Is  often  most  manifest  In  the  homeliest 
Images.  Like  Bacon,  he  took  a  low 
view  of  marriage,  and  he  had  little  re- 
spect for  the  minds  of  women.  The 
frogs  in  JEsop,  he  tells  us.  were  ex- 
ceeding wise,  because  they  would  not 
venture  themselves  Into  the  well,  al- 
though they  longed  to  drink.  That  is 
rather  a  cheap  form  of  cynicism,  and 
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below  Seidell's  powers.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  be  better  than  his  ex- 
ample of  the  old  truth  that  we  measure 
the  excellency  of  other  men  by  some 
excellency  we  conceive  to  be  In  our- 
selves. "Nash,  a  poet,  poor  enough  (as 
poets  used  to  be),  seeing  an  Alderman 
with  his  gold  chain,  upon  his  great 
horse,  by  way  of  scorn,  said  to 
one  of  his  companions,  'Do  you 
see  yon  fellow,  how  goodly,  how 
big  he  looks  \  Why,  that  fellow 
cannot  make  a  blank  verse.' "  Selden 
goes  on  to  preach  a  little  sermon 
against  what  Is,  or  was,  called  Anthro- 
pomorphism, the  only  answer  to  which 
is.  that  if  we  do  not  think  of  God  in 
human  terms  we  cannot  think  of  Him 
at  all.  We  know  too  well  from  daily  ex- 
perience that  blank  verse  of  a  sort  can 
be  made  by  any  one,  and  we  have  had 
not  only  Aldermen  but  Lord  Mayors 
who  could  ride  to  bounds.  After  Ten- 
nyson,' poverty  can  no  longer  be  safely 
predicated  of  poets,  and  Ben  Jonson, 
the  admiring  friend  of  Selden,  was  in 
easy  circumstances.  But  poor  Nash 
and  irrelevant  contempt  are  as  peren- 
nial as  human  nature  Itself.  I  confess 
that  I  have  far  more  respect  for  Nash 
than  I  should  have  if  he  had  envied  the 
Alderman  his  great  horse  and  his  gold 
chain.  He,  at  least,  respected  himself, 
and  a  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare's  or 
Milton's  is  worth  all  the  gold  chains  in 
the  world. 

Others  of  Selden's  contemporaries 
were  illogical  besides  poor  Nash.  Sel- 
den was  an  attentive  critic  of  sermons, 
which  he  did  not  always  hear  with 
bumble  submission.  '•Preachers,"  says 
he.  "will  bring  anything  Into  a  text. 
The  young  Masters  of  Arts  preached 
against  non-residence  in  the  Univer- 
sity; whereupon  the  Heads  made  an 
order  that  no  man  snould  meddle  with 
anything  but  what  was  in  the  text  The 
next  day  one  preached  upon  these 
words,  Abraham  begat  Itaac;  when  he 
had  gone  a  good  way.  at  last  lie  ob- 


served that  Abraham  was  resident, 
for  if  he  had  been  non-resident  he  could 
never  have  begot  Isaac;  and  so  fell 
foul  upon  the  non-residents."  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  a  stickler  for  relevancy 
in  sermons.  She  loved  to  tune  the 
pulpits,  and  her  famous  "Stick  to  your 
text.  Mr.  Dean."  Is  historical.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  unnatural  that  the  clergy, 
having  to  connect  their  thoughts  with 
a  verse  of  serlpture,  which,  after  all,  Is 
limited,  should  sometimes  be  in  sore 
straits.  "Hear  the  Church"  was  very 
tempting,  and  to  leave  out  the  condition 
as  easy  as  lying.  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly's  pungent  comment,  "I  should  like 
to  hear  that  young  man  preach  on 
'Hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.' " 
was  quite  in  Selden's  vein.  I  suspect 
that  Selden,  like  many  laymen,  would 
have  liked  to  preach  himself,  and  that 
when  he  attended  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly the  pent-up  energies  of  years 
broke  out  In  a  flood  which  astonished 
the  divines.  "For  a  man  of  the  world," 
sa id  Burke,  in  reference  to  religious 
questions— "for  a  man  of  the  world,  I 
have  thought  of  these  things."  Selden 
had  thought,  and  read,  and  written  on 
many  ecclesiastical  subjects.  He  was 
not  to  be  taught  by  parsons,  who 
were,  as  he  reminded  them,  only  "per- 
sons" differently  spelt  Mr.  Reynolds 
has  pointed  out  that  he  contradicted 
himself  about  their  learning,  which  in 
one  place  he  extols  and  In  another  de- 
nies. But  substantially  he  agreed  with 
Clarendon  that  they  had  bad  judgment, 
and  were  unsafe  guides  in  mundane 
affairs.  Selden  practised  his  own  the- 
ories. One  great  merit  of  his  talk  is 
that  It  always  goes  straight  to  the 
point  His  stories,  like  Lincoln's,  are 
always  told  for  a  purpose,  and  never 
because  he  had  a  story  to  tell.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  probably  the  best 
storyteller  known  to  fame.  There  may 
have  been  mute.  Inglorious  Llncolns 
who  equalled  him  In  that  respect,  if 
in  no  other  way.  But  of  Lincoln  it  was 
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said,  and  of  Lincoln  only  could  It  be 
said,  that  he  illustrated  by  a  story 
every  argument  be  used,  that  he  in- 
rented  every  story  he  told,  and  that 
he  never  told  the  same  story  twice. 
Selden's  stories  were  not  Invented.  He 
had  a  wonderful  memory,  upon  which 
he  freely  drew,  but  he  never  dragged 
his  anecdotes  in  by  the  head  and  ears, 
nor  did  be  dilute  them  or  spin  them  out. 
They  are  short,  pithy,  pointed,  easy  to 
remember,  and  impossible  to  misunder- 
stand. The  man  who  is  determined  to 
tell  his  favorite  story  or  the  last  story 
he  has  beard,  whether  there  be  a  legiti- 
mate opening  for  it  or  not  destroys 
conversation,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed 
himself.  There  should  be  a  heavy  so- 
cial penalty  for  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"By  the  way,  that  reminds  me."    If  a 
story  does  not  explain  itself,  if  Its  con- 
nection with  the  subject  is  not  at  once 
seen,  both  it  and  its  narrator  are  social 
solecisms.   Soli  Is  their  native  town, 
although  they  never  heard  of  it. 

The  most  profound  and  searching  of 
all  Selden's  utterances  is  partly  char- 
acteristic of  his  age.  but  far  more  char- 
acteristic of  him.  "Aye  or  no  never 
answered  any  question.  The  not  dis- 
tinguishing where  things  should  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  not  confounding 
where  things  should  be  confounded,  is 
the  canse  of  all  the  mistakes  in  the 
world."     One  would  give  a  good  deal 
to  know  the  precise  occasion  on  which 
this  deep  and  subtle  remark  was  made. 
The  when  and  the  why,  as  Mr.  Mil  ward 
justly  observes  in  his  dedication  to  the 
Executors,  give  these  sentences  the 
more  life  and  the  smarter  relish.  Un- 
fortunately he  did  not  supply  the  want, 
and  to  guess  is  futile.  All  we  know  is 
that  a  "doubt"  of  some  kind  has  been 
"propounded."     It    may    have  been 
whether  monarchy  was  the  best  form 
of  government  or  whether  a  subject 
was  justified  in  resisting  his  sovereign, 
or  whether  faith  without  works  was 
more   salutary    than    works  without 


faith.  But  tantalizing  as  our  ignorance 
is,  we  can  fall  back  upon  the  general 
truth  of  the  apothegm.    There  are 

questions  which  answer  themselves, 
because  they  are  questions    only  in 
form.  Where  there  is  a  real  dispute, 
aye  or  no  raises  more  difficulties  than 
It  solves.  It  is  easy  to  lay  down  uni- 
versal   propositions.     The  difficulty 
arises  when  we  come  to  apply  them. 
Selden  lived  in  stirring  times,  full  of 
action  and  speculation,  when  erroneous 
opinions  might  at  any  moment  lead  to 
some  blunder  which  was  worse  than  a 
crime.  The  impartial  historian,  if  such 
a   superhuman   being   were  possible, 
could  not  acquit  either  the  Court  or  the 
Parliament  of  serious  and  even  fatal 
errors.     They  were  both  always  an- 
swering aye  or  no  to  every  question, 
until  Charles  lost  his  crown  and  bis 
head  because  he  would  be  a  despot  or 
nothing,  and  Cromwell,  the  vindicator 
of  national  rights,  had  to  rule  England 
without  a  Parliament  by  military  force. 
They  both  confounded    things  which 
ought  to  be  distinguished,  and  distin- 
guished things  which  ought  to  be  con- 
founded. In  an  age  of  political  phil- 
osophy the  voice  of    the  philosopher 
was  unheeded. 

It  is.  I  am  afraid,  arguable  that  Sel- 
den was  a  lukewarm  patriot.  No 
man  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  that 
pleasure  of  looking  down  upon  the 
errors  of  the  vulgar  which  Lucretius 
has  so  magnificently  described  Not 
that  he  had  any  ill-will  to  either  party. 
He  bore  no  malice  ,he  harbored  no  feel- 
ing fiercer  than  contempt. 

Non  quia  vexari  quemquam  est  ju- 

cunda  voluptas, 
Sed  quibus  ipse  mails  car  wis  quia  cer- 

nere  suave  est 

There  is  a  tradition,  not  authentic, 
that  at  the  cloRe  of  Selden's  life  he 
wished  he  had  been  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  In  that  humble  way  useful  to  his 
neighbors.  He  would  certainly  have  bi>en 
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the  wisest  justice  on  the  banks  of 
Trent,  or  Thames.  Such  wishes  are  not 
to  be  taken  seriously.     But  Selden 
might  have  made  a  great  career  as  a 
Bagacious  statesman,  guiding  the  coun- 
cils and  moderating  the  zeal  of  the 
Parliamentary  party.  He  deliberately 
turned  from  what  became  In  his  eyes 
a  vulgar  broil.     The  "great  refusal" 
lias  never  been  made  with  more  dig- 
nity. Selden  retained  the  respect  of 
bis  old  colleagues,  and  his  funeral  in 
the  Temple  Church  was  attended  by 
the  judges  of  the  land.  He  died,  as  be 
had  lived,  plain  John  Selden,  while  his 
intellectual  inferiors  filled  high  offices 
of  State.  He  wanted  a  quiet  life;  he 
got  it.  and  he  paid  for  it.     He  has 
painted  the  situation  in  a  quaint  alle- 
gory- 
Wise  men  say  nothing  In  dangerous 
times.   The  lion,  you  know,  called  the 
sheep  to  ask  her  If  his  breath  smelt; 
she  said  aye;  he  bit  ofT  her  head  for 
a  fool.    He  called  a  wolf  and  asked 
him;  he  said  no;  he  tore  hdm  in  pieces 
for  a  flatterer.    At  last  he  called  the 
fox  and  asked  him.  Truly,  he  had  got 
a  cold,  and  could  not  smell. 

Selden's  cold  was  chronic.  During 
the  period  of  these  conversations  the 
last  civil  war  In  England  (except  Mon- 
mouth's trumpery  rebellion)  was 
waged,  Charted  the  First  was  executed, 
Oliver  Cromwell  became  Protector  of 
the  realm.  But  to  none  of  these  events 
is  there  the  smallest  allusion  in  the 
talk  of  Selden's  table.  Such  silence  In 
private  Is  amazing,  and,  of  course,  we 
do  not  know  how  much  the  secretary 
suppressed.  But  one  can  Imagine  that 
Selden,  having  definitely  abandoned 
public  life,  would  not  care  for  such  a 
pale  simulacrum  of  it  as  talking  poli- 
tics with  his  friends.  He  had  filled  a 
great  place,  and  there  is  nothing  less 
dignified  than  a  partial  retirement;  or 
it  may  be  that  men  of  very  different 
opiuions  came  to  his  house,  and  that  to 


content  them  all  he  adopted  a  cleanlier 
shift  than  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  by 
talking  of  universal  truths.  Posterity 
would  be  ungrateful  to  quarrel  with 
the  result     Except  Bacon's  Essays, 
there  is  hardly  so  rich  a  treasure-bouse 
of  worldly  wisdom  in  the  English  lan- 
guage as  Selden's  "Table  Talk."  Some 
of  it  Indeed,  is  thoroughly  Bacon  inn, 
as  "Wit  and  wisdom  differ;  wit  is  upon 
the  sudden  turn,  wisdom  is  in  bringing 
about  ends."  But  most  of  it  is  entirely 
his  own,  the  mature  thought  of  a 
princely  Intellect  equally  at  home  In  the 
lxH>k  of  the  world  and  In  the  world  of 
books.    Johnson   compared   It  with 
French  collections  of  ana,  such  as  the 
Menagiana,  but  it  is  intensely  and  char- 
acteristically  English.     Although  be 
asks,  "Is  there  not  enough  to  meddle 
withal  upon  the  stage,  or  In  love,  or  at 
the  table,  but  religion  ?'  religion  was 
seldom  out  of  his  thoughts.  He  con- 
sidered it  as  a  statesman,  not  as  a 
pietist  but  he  recognized  its  all-pervad- 
ing Influence  on  human  affairs.  An 
ErastJan  of  the  Erastlans,  he  was  no 
materialist  like  his  friend  Hobbes.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  typical  Church  of  Eng- 
land man,  as  far  removed  from  Geneva 
as  from  Rome.     He  did  not  shrink 
from  the  free  handling  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, and  there  was  an  element  of 
brutality  in  some  of  his  sledge-hammer 
attacks  on  curent  superstition.  But  if 
he  had  been  the  scoffing  sceptic  that 
some  In  fear  of  his  learning  dubbed 
him.  so  saintly  a  man  as  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  could  not  have  called  him  a  re- 
solved, serious  Christian.  Coleridge 
complained  of  the  lack  of  poetry  In  Sel- 
den, and  this  complaint  Is  just  He 
was  too  much  under  the  Influence  of 
reason,  he  had  little  or  no  imagination, 
and  he  underrated  the  force  of  senti- 
ment  religious   or  otherwise.  The 
ridiculous  aspect  of  things  struck  him 
so  forcibly  that  It  sometimes  blinded 
him  to  their  graver  significance.  Every 
man  has  his  limitations,  and  these 
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were  bis.  But  those  who  know  best     to  admire  the  incomparable  excellence 
what  good  talk  is  will  be  the  readiest    of  Selden's. 
The  Nineteenth  Ceotanr.  Herbert  Paul. 


IN  A  BARREN  AND  DRY  LAND. 


I. 


While  war  to  the  death  is  being  fought 
out  In  one  division  of  our  Empire,  in 
another  a  far  different  struggle  is 
afoot,  whose  object  is  not  death  but 
life.  It  is  a  quiet  war  eclipsed  by  that 
of  arms,  little  gazed  on  by  the  public 
eye,  yet  not  without  dangers  untem- 
pered  by  romance,  or  defeats  which  no 
comradeship  may  lighten.  In  1897 
the  famine  which  raged  in  India 
touched  this  country  to  the  quick,  and 
the  result  was  that  vast  national  sub- 
scription, the  Indian  Famine  Charitable 
Relief  Fund.  This  year  our  aid  is 
asked  for  a  cause  still  nearer  and 
dearer  than  the  suffering  Indian.  But 
India  has  not  forgotten  former  gener- 
osity; often  in  the  last  few  months  na- 
tives have  spoken  to  me  with  feeling 
of  the  aid  sent  "by  the  Queen"  or  "by 
the  mother-country"  (their  ideas  are 
not  always  clear),  and  have  asked  if 
they  may  hope  to  look  for  it  again.  In- 
deed, the  occasion,  but  for  greater  calls, 
is  pressing  enough.1 

Each  year  produces  in  India  two 
crops:  the  kharif,  or  autumn  crop, 
which  is  sown  In  June,  or  as  soon  as 
the  rain-laden  currents  of  the  south- 
west trade  winds  have  broken  upon 
the  scorched  peninsula.  This  crop 
consists  of  rice  and  various  kinds  of 
millet;  It  Is  reaped  about  November. 
And  then  the  rabi,  or  winter  crop,  is 
sown,  consisting  of  wheat  and  pulse, 
which  are  reaped  about  April.  Both 
crops  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 


1  This  <vm  written  before  the 
Fnnd.-n.  S. 


opening  of  the 


monsoon;  if  It  is  copious,  fairly  sus- 
tained and  varied  with  timely  breaks  of 
fair  weather,  then  the  autumn  crop 
will  give  a  large  yield,  and  the  earth 
will  remain  sufficiently  moist  for  the 
germination  of  the  winter  seeds, 
whose  plants  only  require  a  few  days 
(traditionally  three)  of  Christmas  rain 
to  bring  them  to  perfection.  In  1896 
the  monsoon  did  not  fail;  it  gave  copi- 
ous rain;  but  this  rain,  after  fulling 
heavily,  ceased  prematurely,  and  the 
kharif,  already  well  sprung  up,  with- 
ered away;  the  rabi,  aided  by  winter 
rain,  did  generally  well,  but  the  area 
sown  could  not  avert  the  famine  of 
1897,  which  was  the  result  of  the  fail- 
ure of  one  crop.  This  year  the  rains 
have  failed  utterly,  many  districts  re- 
ceiving only  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  their  due;  thus,  not  only  has  the 
kharif  failed,  but  the  ground  has,  In 
many  parts,  proved  too  hard  for  the 
sowing,  or  If  sowing  has  been  at- 
tempted, for  the  germination  of  the 
rabi.  Thus,  the  famine  of  1899-1000 
will  result  from  the  failure  of  both 
crops.  In  1897  fodder  was  generally 
sufficient  for  the  cattle;  to-day  the  cattle 
are  dying  in  their  thousands  owing 
to  want  of  food  and  the  diseases  which 
follow  in  the  train  of  starvation.  In 
1897  the  water  supply  did  not  give 
grave  cause  for  anxiety;  to-day  there 
is  many  an  Indian  village  in  which 
not  one  well  holds  water.  In  1897  the 
calamity  fell  upon  people  backed  by 
the  resources  of  many  years  of  plenty 
(only  in  Bundelkhand  and  some  north- 
ern parts  of  the  Central  Provinces  bad 
there  been  previous  distress);  to-day 
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many  districts  are  called  on  to  meet  a 
fresh  attack  while  they  are  still  stag- 
gering under  the  blow  of  the  year  be- 
fore last 

What  is  the  aspect  of  a  country 
which  lies  under  the  ban  of  famine? 
Our  imagination  summons  up  deserted 
villages;  fields  devoid  of  crops,  and 
only  whitened  by  the  bones  of  cattle, 
perhaps  of  men;  moanlngs  for  succor, 
and  crowds  of  hopeless  skeletons. 

It  was  my  fate  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  1897  In  a  district  where  some 
of  this  ideal  was  realized— a  district 
far  removed  from  railways,  possess- 
ing but  a  few  miles  of  road  which 
would  not  In  the  wet  season,  melt  Into 
a  hopeless  quagmire;  a  land  of  Intract- 
able mountains  and  Impenetrable  for- 
ests, of  isolated  villages,  often  Inhabit- 
ed, not  by  Hindus,  but  by  half-savage 
aborigines,  driven  up  Into  these  Inhos- 
pitable regions  beyond  the  Aryan  in- 
vader; their  cultivation  the  rudest,  their 
resources  the  slenderest  and  their  hab- 
its too  timid  and  suspicious  to  allow 
them  to  accept  the  proffered  aid.  The 
Isolation  and  physical  difficulties  of  the 
tract,  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
(It  has  been  well  remarked  that  the 
difficulties  of  dealing  with  famine  are 
In  inverse  ratio  to  the  density  of  the 
population),  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  people,  and  the  novelty  of  meeting 
so  grave  a  disaster  under  circum- 
stances so  adverse  made  failure  almost 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Yet,  although 
the  mortality  resulting  from  actual 
starvation  and  Its  attendant  satellites, 
fever,  dysentery  and  cholera,  was  Im- 
mense, still  there  Is  to-day  many  an  up- 
land village  where.  If  the  visitor  asks 
who  In  It  was  saved  two  years  back  by 
the  z\i  ?f  th*  fitrirar  (Government), 
practically  the  whole  population  will 
come  forward.  The  circumstances  In 
that  district  were  abnormal;  and  hence, 
though  much  was  achieved,  much  also, 
painful  to  eye  and  ear,  occurred  there 
durlu?  the  darkest  months  of  1807.  But 


now  I  am  to  speak  of  another  and 
a  more  representative  locality.  It  Is 
not  the  most  sorely  stricken  part  of 
India;  yet  the  intensity  of  the  distress 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  at 
the  end  of  November  more  than  22  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  were  In 
receipt  of  Government  relief,  and.  this 
notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the 
district  authorities  to  limit  as  far  as 
possible,  the  number  of  recipients. 

II. 

Let  us  take,  then,  one  of  the  so-called 
"plateau  districts"  of  the  Central  Prov- 
inces, a  district  which  suffered  sorely 
enough  In  1897.  but  where  the  poten- 
tiality of  suffering  to-day  is  greater 
still.  As  we  drive  the  sixty  odd  miles 
that  separate  the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tion from  the  district  headquarters, 
the  road  takes  us  first  through  a  level 
and  well-populated  tract  Then  come 
jungles;  and  presently  we  ascend  a 
lofty  hill-slope,  between  thick  forests 
and  towering  hills,  the  abode  of  tiger, 
bison  and  bear.  On  reaching  the  sum- 
mit a  broad  upland  plain  opens  before 
us,  measuring  across  from  north  to 
south  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles,  and 
held  up,  as  It  were,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level  by  the  8houlders  of  the  Sat- 
pura  Mountains,  till,  on  Its  southern 
boundary.  It  suddenly  breaks  down, 
sometimes  with  a  sheer  drop,  some- 
times through  a  tangle  of  wild  ravines, 
to  the  broad  plain  of  the  Deccan.  The 
upland  portion  Is  inhabited  by  Hindus, 
congregated  in  large  villages;  it  in- 
cludes, beside  kharif  land,  a  very  large 
area  of  rabi  land,  producing  In  ordinary 
years  a  valuable  wheat  crop.  The 
people  are  fully  alive  to  their  own 
needs  and  Interests,  and  all  that  is 
requisite  Is  to  place  the  means  of  pre- 
servation within  their  grasp,  enforcing 
a  sufficient  test  to  exclude  the  less 
needy.     But  on  the  mountain  slopes 
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which  sink  to  the  Nerbudda  valley  on 
the  north  and  the  Deccan  plain  on  the 
south,  as  well  as  In  certain  scattered 
jungles  on  the  plateau  itself,  the  Hindu 
element  ceases;  there  dwells  the  shy 
Dravldian  aboriginal   in  his  remote 
ibamlet;  and  special  measures  must 
be  adopted  to  entice  him  to  his  own 
salvation.  There  is  something  striking 
in  the  scenery  of  these  hill  slopes,  espe- 
cially on  the  southern  border,  where 
they  are  peculiarly  steep  and  sudden. 
Were  it  not  for  the  dry,  keen  air,  the 
upland  plain  suggests  no  impression  of 
elevation.  It  is  undulating,  bare  and 
bleak,  but  well  cultivated,  and  dotted 
here  and  there  with  populous  villages 
and  bosky  mango  groves.  One  ascends 
a  gentle  Jungle-covered  slope,  and  In  a 
moment  the  land  seems  to  break  away 
below;  and  there,  a  thousand  feet  be- 
neath, stretches    the  great  southern 
plain,  its  fields  and  forests  barred  with 
morning  mist,  or  shining  with  a  bluish 
glare  under  the  midday  sun.  One  de- 
scends into  the  intervening  strip  of  hill 
and  jungle,  and  both  the  upper  and 
the  lower  plains  vanish;  all  around  rise 
Inhospitable  peaks,  divided  by  deep, 
and  often  rocky,  gullies.  Here  It  is  as 
hard  to  believe  that  those  same  peaks 
support  on  their  very  tops  a  broad  and 
populous  champaign  as  It  was,  when 
standing  above  them,  to  realize  that 
but  a  few  steps  would    disclose  the 
seemingly  endless  plain  breaking  down 
In  sudden  cliffs  to  the  sea-like  levels 
below.  It  Is  In  this  strip,  sometimes 
hut  a  couple  of  miles  broad,  sometimes 
stretching  up  long  glens  into  the  Inte- 
rior, that,  wedged  between  two  civili- 
zations, savagery  still  holds  its  own. 
There  dwell  the  Kurkus,  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful,  remnants  of  an  ancient 
Kolarlan  stock;  there,  too,  far  more 
numerous  and  scarcely  less  ancient,  is 
found  the  Dravldian  race  of  Gonds— 
the  most  important  of  the  aboriginal 
races  that  still  haunt  the  highlands 
of  Central  India.     Among  the  main 


range  and  the  offshoots  of  these  Sat- 
pura  Mountains  the  Gonds  form  a  large 
fraction  of  the  population,  ever  choos- 
ing as  their  homes  the  most  inacces- 
sible retreats.     Both  physically  and 
ethically  they  are  divided  Into  numer- 
ous sections,  each  more  or  less  sunk  in 
savagery  or  Imbued  with  civilization. 
Thus  the  Marya  Gond  is  still  a  naked 
savage;  the  Raj  Gond,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  by  birth  and  by  way  of  living, 
almost  a  Hindu.  The  Gonds  of  the 
district  of  which  I  speak  lie  midway 
between  these  two  types.     The  ma- 
jority of  them  have  laid  aside  their  dis- 
tinctive language  (which  resembles  the 
gibbering  of  bats),  the  poisoned  arrow, 
the  destructive  dhya  cultivation,  and 
other   characteristics   of  their  race. 
But  they  still  retain  the  dark  skin,  the 
Mongolian  cast  of  feature,  the  general 
disregard  of  dress.  In  some  of  the  re-  ^ 
mote  villages  they  still  flee  at  a  aahib'8 
approach.  Their  women  are  tattooed 
with  blue  marks.     Their  gods  are  . 
many;  their  kinds  of  marriage  scarcely  O 
less  so.  They  practice  and  fear  witch-  £^ 
craft  The  new  rigime  has  suppressed  C/3 
human  sacrifice;  but  they  rejoice  in 
offerings  of  beasts,  chiefly  the  snow-  C 
white  cock.     Their  villages  are  evil-    .  CO 
smelling  collections  of  huts,  in  each  of  "t"^ 
which  a  rough  frame  of  poles  supports 
a  grass  roof;  the  walls  are  of  grass  and 
leaves  plastered  scantily  with  unsavory  C-5 
mud.  Within  are  the  mud-built  grain-     (/)  ~ 
bin8,  the  only  solid  part  about  the  edl-     «  £ 
fice.  In  these  huts  the    people  herd  ^ 
with  their  cattle,  pigs  and  fowls.  They        *  ^ 
are  passionately  fond  of  their  homes 
(this  heimtceh  is  a  distinct  obstacle  to 
famine  relief),  and  they  can  hardly  be 
persuaded   to   undertake   any  work 
which  will  prevent  their  return  to  the 
village  at  night.  When  arrived  there, 
they  shut  themselves  in    their  huts, 
closing   every    aperture  In    the  cold 
weather;  they  have  no  artificial  light 
In  the  dark  hours;    they  possess  no 
blankets,  and  often  an  entire  village 
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cannot  boast  of  a  single  bed.  Tbe  site 
cbosen  for  these  quaint  collections  of 
dwellings  Is  almost  invariably  the  ridge 
of  a  hill,  running  down  steeply  to  a 
torrent  below.  Among  large  sections 
of  the  Gonds  wells  are  quite  unknown; 
when  summer  has  dried  up  th_»  stream 
the  people  scoop  water-holes  (called 
jhireas)  in  the  bed.  If  the  bed  is  rocky 
they  drink  from  stagnant  pools,  and 
die  of  cholera.  In  the  fringe  of  Jungle 
where  they  dwell  there  Is  little  or  no 
rabi  land;  tbe  Gonds  depend  upon  the 
kharif  crop;  they  grow  but  little  rice, 
sowing  instead  juori  (Sorghum  vulgare) 
—which  is  also  a  staple  autumn  prod- 
uce throughout  this  district,  as  well  as 
in  most  of  tbe  dry  parts  of  India— and 
two  small  millets  (kodon  and  kutkt) 
peculiar  to  Gond-land.  of  which  they 
make  a  rough  porridge.  The  fare  is 
eked  out  with  jungle  produce— roots, 
berries  and  leaves,  but  chiefly  the  sweet 
juicy  blossoms  of  the  mnhua  (Bannia 
lati  folia),  which  they  dry  and  knead 
into  bread,  and  from  which  the  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  to  which  the  Gonds  are 
addicted,  is  distilled. 

It  is  among  these  aboriginal  villages, 
rather  than  in  the  populous  upland 
plain,  that  the  death-rate  may  be  ex- 
pected to  give  cause  for  anxiety.  The 
people  are  shy,  suspicious  of  interfer- 
ence, callous  as  to  the  future.  The 
country  Is  difficult  and  forbidding.  A 
sombre  melancholy  seems  to  pervade 
the  leafless  trees  that  tower  up  at  even- 
ing, range  upon  range,  silhouetted 
against  the  faint  daffodil  of  the  Indian 
afterglow.  The  rude  village  in  the 
foreground,  with  no  light  to  give  the 
homelight  air  of  comfort,  seems  to  He 
beleaguered  by  the  forces  of  a  relent- 
less power.  It  is  like  the  land  of  the 
hopeless,  the  forgotten;  heaven  has 
closed  her  windows;  the  mountains 
girdle  it  with  Isolation.  It  Is  as 
though  Nature  had  determined  to  de- 
stroy the  laggards  in  the  race  for  ex- 
istence. 


III. 

But  as  one  rides  through  the  fields 
of  the  high  plateau  on  a  brls*  Novem- 
ber morning,  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
any  widespread  calamity.  The  sun- 
shine is  bright,  the  air  is  keen.  Tbe 
villages  slumber  under  their  groves  of 
mango  or  glittering  pipal.  The  fields. 
Indeed,  are  devoid  of  laborers;  but  here 
and  there  patches  of  emerald  green 
show  where  some  sanguine  cultivator 
has  risked  the  loss  of  bis  rabi  seed- 
store.  A  close  inspection,  however, 
shows  that  this  cheerful  aspect  Is  de- 
ceptive. Tbe  shoots  of  the  rabi  have 
begun  to  wither;  already  the  tips  of  the 
wheat  seedlings  have  turned  white. 
The  garners  are  empty,  for  the  kharif 
has  failed  utterly.  Here  stands  a  field 
of  juari;  In  ordinary  seasons  the  plants 
would  be  green  and  healthy,  often 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  tipped  with 
nodding  bunches  of  grain;  this  year 
the  crop  is  stunted,  white  and  dry.  only 
here  and  there  the  green  cobs  made 
their  appearance,  and  then  if  one  so 
much  as  touches  tbem  they  fall  into 
sooty  dust,  like  apples  of  Sodom;  kanhi 
(black  rust)  has  destroyed  even  this 
meagre  out-turn.  Already  the  cattle 
have  been  let  loose  Into  these  fields  to 
eat  the  crop,  or  the  people  are  gather- 
ing the  dry  rustling  stems  to  serve  as 
fodder.  Their  utility,  even  for  this 
purpose,  is  doubtful;  in  years  of 
drought  a  salt  Is  secreted  in  the  stem 
of  the  juari  plant,  which,  unless  re- 
moved by  long  soaking,  proves  poison- 
ous to  cattle.  As  for  the  rice.  It  could 
but  just  spring  up,  and  will  not  even 
afford  straw.  The  lesser  millets,  kodon 
and  kutkt,  have  eared  in  favorable 
spots,  but  the  ears  are  mere  empty 
husk;  the  people  throw  them  to  the 
cattle,  or  bring  them  as  bedding  for 
your  horse,  without  attempting  the 
useless  work  of  threshing.  The  maize 
has  long  ago  been  cut  down  with- 
out having  produced   a  single  cob. 
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All  Is  desolate;  but  suddenly  a 
familiar  sound  strikes  the  ear. 
It  resembles  that  of  the  mow- 
ing machine,  and  .recalls  the  mind  to 
pleasant  English  hayflelds.  But  even 
this  sound,  when  heard  in  November, 
is  fraught  with  dreadful  significance. 
It  means  the  destruction  of  the  sugar- 
cane—that most  remunerative  crop, 
whose  cultivation  requires  capital,  and 
can  be  attempted  only  by  the  most  sub- 
stantial farmers,  for  the  saving  of 
which,  moreover,  no  efforts  would  be 
spared.  Here  are  the  sugar-cane  en- 
closures, carefully  fenced  round  against 
tbe  depredations  of  beasts.  In  one  the 
canes  have  already  withered,  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  unlrrigated  juari;  an- 
other is  still  kept  alive  by  a  slender 
trickle  of  water  raised  with  infinite  la- 
bor and  much  creaking  from  a  forty- 
foot  well.  Slowly  the  bullocks  draw 
a  long  rope  bearing  the  mot  (an  ingeni- 
ously contrived  leather  bucket)  to  the 
surface;  and  slowly  they  back  towards 
the  well,  to  lower  it  for  a  fresh  supply. 
If  you  look  down  you  see  that  there  Is 
perhaps  a  bare  half  foot  of  water  in 
one  corner  of  the  well-bottom.  The 
drivers  tell  you  that  they  can  work 
only  one  hour  at  a  time,  and  must  then 
wait  for  the  water  to  replenish  itself; 
a  few  more  days,  and  irrigation  will 
become  Impossible.  But  the  noise,  like 
that  of  a  mowing-machine,  comes  from 
the  sugar-press — a  rough  arrangement 
of  spirally  fluted  wooden  rollers— In 
which,  four  months  before  its  time,  a 
miserable  out-turn  of  juice  is  being 
extracted. 

In  the  morning  and  the  evening  pic- 
turesque groups  gather  round  these  Ir- 
rigation wells— women  with  brazen 
water-vessels  on  their  heads  and  herds 
of  patient  cattle.  For  the  ordinary 
drinking  wells  of  the  village  are  dry, 
and  the  tanks  and  rivers,  where  the 
cattle  are  usually  watered,  are  reduced 
to  spaces  of  cracked  mud.  or  torrid 
beds  of  black  rock.  For  beasts,  as  well 


as  for  men,  the  precious  fluid  must  be 
raised  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
In  the  jungle  tracts,  where  the  paucity 
of  wells  makes  the  supply  of  drinking 
water  yet  more  precarious,  the  cattle 
fare  better.     There  Is  still  a  meagre  ^ 
supply  of  grass  in  the  forests;  and  the 
mountain  rivers  have  bored  deep  holes 
In  the  rock,  which  here  and  there  will 
hold  water  for  many  months— but  such 
water!  Sometimes  a  livid  green,  some- 
times a  lurid  red.  Hence  these  jungles, 
ordinarily    deserted    and  abandoned 
to  wild  beasts,   are   now  traversed 
In  every  direction  by  paths  formed 
by    droves    of    cattle,     driven  up 
from    the    waterless    Deccan  plain. 
lUnderpest  and   anthrax   have  been^ 
busy   among   these    crowded,  half;0 
starved  herds,  and  the  banks  of  ther*^  ^ 
foetid  pools  are  strewn  with  the  bones*  ~ 
of  the  victims;  high  up  In  the  pitilessly  q  'Z- 
blue  sky  the  vultures  circle,  waiting  CO 
for  the  next  death  and  the  next  meal.  fj|2 
The  forests  themselves  are  gaunt  and 
•  devoid  of  leaves  at  a  time  of  year  when  £*. 
all  should  be  bright  and  green.    The  ' 
Indian  October,  when  the  long  rainy  C} 
season  gives  place  again  to  a  clear  sky,     *  - 
ls  a  month  of  chill  misty  mornings, 
heavy  dews,  luxuriant  grass  and  leaf- 


tbe  sun  draws  up  the  mols- 


ture  of  the  soaked  forests,  and  renders 
the  climate  deadly  with  ague  and  ma- 
laria. This  October  was  devoid  of  its  jj^ 
usual  characteristics,  and  resembled  +~ ' 
May.  The  nights  were  dewless.  the 
mornings  dry  and  airless.  As  the  sun 
rose  higher  the  hot  wind  came  wuther- 
lng  over  the  parched  ground,  crackling 
among  the  parched  branches,  as  In  the 
fierce  summer  weather.  At  night  I 
found  It  necessary  to  sleep  outside, 
without  the  covering  even  of  a  sheet— 
a  practice  which,  In  ordinary  seasons, 
would  ensure  a  serious  attack  of  fever. 
Even  the  trees  mistook  the  signs  of  the 
times;  flowers  and  fruits,  proper  to 
April,  made  their  appearance  in  No- 
vember; the  beautiful  red  pola*  burst 
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Into  bloom;  the  precious  mahua  blos- 
som budded  on  the  trees,  but  was 
scorched  up  before  ripening.  The 
aboriginal  tribes  are  thus  deprived  of 
their  beloved  jungle  products— not  al- 
together an  unmixed  curse,  since  it  was 
abundantly  proved  in  1887  that  the  an- 
nual emigration  into  the  woods  In 
search  of  these  disorganized  the  system 
of  relief,  and  led  the  Gonds  to  despise 
the  proffered  aid,  so  that  when  the 
rains  drove  them  back  to  their  homes 
their  constitutions,  weakened  by  un- 
wholesome diet,  succumbed  to  the  un- 
healthy season  before  help  could  reach 
them. 

These  portents  have  filled  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  terror;  within  the 
memory  of  the  eldest  there  lives  no 
record  of  such  a  season.  Only  one  hope 
is  left  to  them.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  the  head  constable  of  a  neigh- 
boring police-station  came  mysteri- 
ously, and  under  cover  of  night,  to  my 
tent  A  rumor  had  gone  abroad  that 
one  of  the  large  and  sacred  rivers  of 
India,  which  rises  in  these  highlands, 
had  again  begun  to  flow  without  help 
of  rain,  and  after  months  of  cloudless 
weather  had  dried  its  bed.  He  had 
been  to  investigate,  and  found  the  tale 
only  too  true.  Foreseeing  the  possibil- 
ity of  damming  this  sacred  flow,  I  rode 
to  the  river  the  ensuing  morning.  It 
was  a  spot  where  a  tributary  ran  into 
the  main  stream.  The  confluence  of 
rivers  is  ever  a  place  of  sanctity  to  the 
Hindu,  and  the  tongue  of  land  between 
was  covered  with  ancient  shrines.  The 
water  was,  indeed,  flowing  for  the 
space  of  half  a  mile,  till  it  lost  itself 
in  a  broad  bed  of  shingles;  the  heat- 
cracked  mud  below  the  shallow  stream 
showed  that  It  had  only  been  covered 
within  the  last  few  hours.  On  follow- 
ing up  the  origin  of  the  wonder.  I  found 
that  the  current  originated,  not  in  the 
sacred  stream,  but  in  its  despised  tribu- 
tary, and  was  doubtless  due  to  an  in- 
termittent spring.   I  turned  to  the  na- 


tives and  asked  their  explanation  of 
the  mystery.  At  once  they  replied, 
"God  and  the  Government"  They 
have  besieged  the  temples  with  dron- 
ing chants  and  the  ceaseless  rolling  of 
drums,  but  their  gods  have  sent  no  re- 
lief. Now.  mindful  of  the  good  work 
wrought  two  years  back,  they  have 
turned  their  eyes  to  their  rulers.  And 
how  are  their  expectations  answered? 

IV. 

The  Government  of  India  has  saddled 
Itself  with  the  responsibility  of  saving 
human  life  In  time  of  famine.  The 
humanitarian  aspect  of  the  policy  Is 
unassailable;  nor  can  its  economic  as- 
pect be  called  In  question,  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  districts  here  described, 
the  demand  Is  for  labor  rather  than  for 
land.  Given  a  sufficiency  of  funds,  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  out  this  policy 
resolve  themselves  ordinarily  into  three 
—the  supply  of  a  distributing  staff,  the 
.prevention  of  peculation,  the  convey- 
ance of  relief  into  the  hands  of  the 
proper  recipients.  In  the  wilder  tracts 
two  extra  difficulties  present  them- 
selves—the question  of  locomotion  in  a 
country  of  great  distances  beset  with 
physical  obstacles,  and  the  persuasion 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  to  accept  organ- 
ized aid.  The  system  of  relief  is  two- 
fold. First,  there  is  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied,  In  return  for  which  a,  quid  pro 
quo  in  the  shape  of  labor  is  demanded. 
When  the  returns  of  the  revenue  offi- 
cials show  that  the  existence  of  distress 
in  any  locality  Is  to  be  apprehended, 
test  works  are  started  with  a  view  to 
gauging  the  actual  situation.  In  1807 
piece-work  was  introduced  on  relief 
works;  the  result  especially  among  the 
less  civilized  races,  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  This  year  the  so-called 
"Intermediate  system"  has  been  utilized 
for  purposes  of  test  and  relief.  On  this 
system  payment  is  not  reckoned  by  the 
amount  of  work  done:  a  flxed  wage  is 
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given  for  a  fixed  task;  but  If  the  work 
is  not  completed,  fines  are  inflicted,  and 
there  is  no  minimum  of  wage.  The 
task,  however,  is  light;  and  the  wage 
(calculated  by  the  current  price  of  that 
amount  of  the  cheapest  available  grain 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  a  working 
man,  woman  or  child  in  good  health)  is 
sufficiently  high  to  have  attracted  the 
families  of  those  who  are  not  reduced 
to  distress.  Local  inquiry  and  tbe  ten- 
tative raising  and  lowering  of  the  task 
and  the  wage  respectively  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  establish  an  equilib- 
rium. This  Is  a  matter  demanding 
the  utmost  care  and  circumspection,  so 
Imperative  is  It  at  once  to  husband  the 
resources  at  band,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  putting  an  undue  strain  upon 
the  really  distressed,  who.  If  once 
frightened  off  the  works,  would  prob- 
ably refuse  to  return,  preferring  to 
"qualify"  (by  the  attainment  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  emaciation)  for  gra- 
tuitous relief.  By  an  Ingenious  contri- 
vance it  bas  been  arranged  that,  as 
distress  deepens,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
people  becomes  impaired,  the  "interme- 
diate system"  can.  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  and  without  dislocating  the  pre- 
vious organization,  be  transformed  into 
the  "task  system,"  whereby  fines  are 
limited,  and  a  minimum  wage  is  fixed. 
It  Is  doubtful  if  the  change  will  be 
found  necessary;  I  believe  that  the 
present  system,  augmented  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  few  infirm  gangs,  will 
be  found  workable  till  the  return  of 
prosperity.  Such  Is  the  method  on 
which  the  large  relief  works  (under  the 
direct  management  of  the  Public 
Works  Department,  but  inspected  and 
regulated  by  the  administrative  author- 
ities of  the  district)  are  organized. 
These  are  the  backbone  of  relief  opera- 
tions, at  least  during  tbe  open  months. 
Each  district  contains  several  large 
camps,  furnished  with  a  staff,  a  supply 
of  tools,  a  sufficiency  of  money  to  pay 
the  workers,  and  a  sufficiency  of  grain 


D7 

shops  to  turn  their  wages  into  food. 
Each  of  these  camps  draws  from  sis  to 
ten  thousand  workers.  The  work  done 
is  one  of  public  utility,  generally  the 
making  of  a  road— earth-embanking, 
digging  out  cuttings,  the  collection  and 
breaking  of  metal.  The  laborers  are 
divided  into  gangs  containing  a  proper 
proportion  of  "diggers"  and  "carriers," 
or  "rezas."  Men.  women  and  children 
all  have  their  appointed  work  and  re- 
muneration; the  seats  of  the  mighty 
are  at  present  perplexed  by  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  wages  of  men  and 
women  should,  on  physical  grounds,  be 
the  same  or  different;  the  question.  In 
reality,  resolves  Itself,  since  hardly  any 
woman  is  strong  enough  to  dig;  hence 
all  the  gentler  sex  "carry,"  and  the 
wage  of  a  "carrier"  or  "reza'  Is  lower 
than  that  of  a  "digger."  A  single 
"charge"  (as  such  a  relief  work  is 
called)  may  contain  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred gangs.  Each  gang  Is  generally 
composed  of  people  from  the  same  vil- 
lage; they  work  well  together,  and  fam- 
ilies are  thus  kept  united.  Some  vil- 
lager of  approved  probity  beads  the 
gang  with  tbe  title  of  "mate;"  be  draws 
higher  pay,  and  keeps  the  people  up  to 
their  work.  The  organization  is  aston- 
ishing. As  one  rides  down  the  long 
line  of  "gangs,"  each  "mate,"  resplen- 
dent in  n  red  badge  bearing  tbe  distinc- 
tive "gang  number."  rushes  forward 
and  thrusts  under  one's  eyes  the  "gang 
roll."  which  shows  the  number  of  each 
class  of  workers.  One  selects  a  gang 
at  haphazard  for  purposes  of  checking; 
in  a  moment  it  Is  lined  up.  class  by 
class,  along  the  road.  Over  tbe  "mates" 
are  the  '•moharrirs."  each  of  whom 
superintends  and  pays  some  ten  or 
more  gangs.  Over  all  Is  the  "officer  in 
charge."  some  well-educated  and  trust- 
worthy native,  who  Is  responsible  for 
the  organization  and  working  of  the 
whole.  A  special  officer  Is  deputed  to 
measure  up  the  work  done;  another 
keeps  the  tool  store.   A  native  surgeon 
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is  established   at   each   camp,  with 
hastily  erected  -hospitals,  and  supplies 
of  quinine  and  permanganate  of  potash; 
he  superintends  the  children's  kitchen. 
A  body  of  temporary  police  must  be 
organized  to  guard  the  treasure-chests. 
The  main  camp  presents  an  animated 
and  orderly  scene.     The    officer  In 
charge  is  forming  new  gangs  from  the 
latest  arrivals,  interrupted    now  and 
then,  as  the  "moharrirs"  ride  in  with 
reports  from  distant  parts  of  the  work; 
the  tool-store  is   issuing  picks  and 
spades:  the  children,  neatly  numbered 
with  tin  tickets,  are  flocking  to  their 
meal  of  rice  and  pulse.  At  night  the 
workers  bivouac  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  Each  family  seats  itself  round 
a  fire,  and  prepares  the  evening  meal. 
For  six  miles  or  more  the  country  is 
traversed  by  a  line  of  flickering  bon- 
fires.    As  the  flames  die  down  the 
workers    wrap   themselves    in  their 
blankets  and  sleep  round  the  embers. 
There  is  nothing  sordid  or  miserable 
about  these  camps.  The  people,  if  re- 
lieved in  time,  retain  their  energy  and 
good  spirits.     The  horrors  of  famine 
are  not  merely  averted— they  are  con- 
cealed under  a  scene  of  animation  and 
activity.  Many  trifling  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves  on  these  large  works. 
The  numbers  of  workers  and  the  large 
area  over  which  each  "charge"  extends 
demand  constant  and  laborious  inspec- 
tion. The  staff  must  be  carefully  se- 
lected with  a  view  to  honesty.  Often 
It  is  difficult  to  supply  sufficient  copper 
coin  to  pay  each  individual  worker. 
Above  all.  there  Is    the   question  of 
water  supply;  the  work  may  have  to  be 
extended  through  tracts  where,  for 
miles,  there  is  hardly  a  well,  perhaps 
only  a  few  stagnant  pools;  the  native's 
capacity  for  drinking  water  is  phe- 
nomenal, especially  when  he  Is  at  work 
all  day  under  a  tropical  sun.  If  these 
thousands  of  laborers  cannot  be  sup- 
plied with  pure  water,  they  will  have 
been  saved  from  starvation  only  to 


perish  by  cholera.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty numbers  of  water-carte  (save  for 
absence  of  the  sprinkler  Identical  with 
those  that  water  the  streets  at  home) 
have  been  imported  from  great  dis- 
tances to  these  remote  uplands.  Over 
the  rough  side  roads,  often  over  no 
roads  at  all,  they  bring  water  from 
guarded  and  disinfected  sources.  At 
stated  intervals  along  the  work  neat 
little  huts  have  been  erected.  Here  the 
water  is  stored  In  clean  metal  tanks; 
and  in  each  of  these  sits  a  "giver  of 
water."  a  person  of  good  caste,  from 
whose  hands  all  may  drink,  who  dis- 
penses his  store  to  the  thirsty  through 
a  long  tin  pipe.  Each  customer,  In  his 
turn,  squats  before  the  end  of  this  pipe, 
and  conveys  the  falling  stream  by 
means  of  his  hands  to  bis  mouth,  after 
the  usual  Oriental  method.  Thus,  alt 
can  drink,  and  none  need  be  defiled. 

These  large  works  are  the  backbone 
of  relief.  But  there  are  some  classes 
who  cannot  make  use  of  them.  There 
are  cultivators  who  still  have  some  pre- 
carious standing  crops,  or  who  fear  to 
leave  their  cattle.     For  these,  work 
must  be  provided  In  the  village.  The 
task  of  supplying  It  falls  to  the  civil 
authorities,  and  Is  carried  out  by  the 
"relief  officer,"  or,  as  he  is  now  styled, 
"charge  officer."  It  is  his  duty  to  dis- 
cover where  such  works  are  urgently 
required,  and  to  establish  a  network  of 
them  sufficient  to  employ  all  who  can- 
not leave  their  homes.  These  works 
have  to  be  on  a  small  scale  (not  more 
than  three  hundred  are  admitted  on  any 
single  work),  because  the  unlettered 
village  authorities,  to  whom  the  organi- 
zation must  be  largely  entrusted,  can- 
not grapple  with  a  larger  number.  On 
the  other  band,  they  must  be  many, 
and   are   necessarily   spread   over  a 
large     area.      The    task    of  com- 
mencing   these    small    works    is  no 
light  one.     Some    object   of  public 
utility  in  the  village  must  be  selected 
(the  clearing  of  some  old  tank,  the 
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deepening  of  the  village  well,  the  em- 
banking of  Ram  Baksh's  field,  the  col- 
lection of  atones  off  Narayan  Rao's 
rabi  land);  the  number  of  workers  most 
be  calculated;  a  task  must  be  pre- 
scribed, an  estimate  made  out;  funds 
must  be  made  over  to  the  village  head- 
man; forms  for  registers  and  returns 
must  be  explained;  and,  hardest  of  all, 
provision  must  be  made  for  future  em- 
ployment when  the  present  work  and 
funds  are  exhausted.  Then,  again, 
there  are  classes  unfitted  by  their 
hereditary  profession  for  the  harder 
forms  of  manual  labor.  Tbere  are 
weavers,  to  whom  advances  must  be 
made  (for  no  one  in  these  distressful 
times  can  afford  to  buy  new  clothes, 
and  trade  is  at  a  standstill);  the  shep- 
herds must  be  set  to  make  blankets; 
the  produce  of  both  may  be  distributed 
gratis  among  the  unclad  poor;  and  thus 
a  double  charity  is  done,  and  the  work 
of  relief  becomes  twice  blest  The 
fashioners  of  vessels  of  clay  or  stone 
are  employed  to  make  platters  for  the 
••kitchen  children,"  who  otherwise 
would  eat  off  leaves. 

The  second  great  division  of  relief  is 
that  termed  "gratuitous.**  No  labor  Is 
exacted  from  the  recipients.  It  is  in- 
tended for  those  only  who,  through  dis- 
ease or  deformity,  the  care  of  many 
children,  old  age,  or  tender  years,  are 
incapable  of  doing  a  day's  work.  It  is 
mainly  distributed  in  three  ways.  First, 
there  is  relief  extended  to  the  "depend- 
ents" of  laborers  upon  the  large  relief 
works;  these  are  chiefly  children  who 
are  maintained  in  large  kitchens. 
Doles,  too,  are  given  for  babes  at  the 
breast,  or  for  some  antiquated  relative 
—some  Anchises  whom  the  stalwart 
son,  /Eneas-like,  has  carried  from  the 
desolation  of  his  ancestral  home.  Sec- 
ondly, there  are  "village  kitchens." 
These  are  intended  primarily  for  child- 
ren, but  also  for  any  starving  wan- 
derers who  may  solicit  aid,  or  for 
adults  Incapable  of  doing  their  own 


marketing  and  ccoklng.     The  whole 
country  is  mapped  out  into  groups  of 
villages,  In  each  of  which  a  kitchen  is 
established  under  the  management  of  the 
village  schoolmaster,  the  village  head- 
man, or,  If  the  neighborhood  can  boast 
of  none  capable  of  reading  and  writing, 
some  literate  "moharrlr,"  whom  the 
wage  of  a  few  coppers  a  day  will  per- 
suade to  reside  in  savage  exile.  These 
groups  are  so  arranged  that  every  sin- 
gle child,  save  those  of  the  tenderest 
years,  can  walk  twice  a  day  to  the 
central  kitchen  village,  and  twice  a  day 
consume  his  daily  dole  under  the  eyes 
of  the  manager.     Troops  of  children, 
attended  by  some  few  anxious  parents, 
or  by  the  village  watchman,  may  be 
seen  In  every  direction  marching  to 
their  repasts,   labelled  and  docketed  ~» 
with  tin  tickets,  on  which  are  blazoned  ^> 
the  name  and  parentage  of  each  child/ 
his  serial  number,  the  amount  of  food ,  £2 
he  shall  receive,  and  the  initials  of  the  ^ 
officer  responsible  for  his  registration.  </> 
These  kitchens  are  a  most  satisfactory  J£2 
and  Important  Item    in  famine-relief 
operations.  It  Is  the  lives  of  the  future 
generation  that  must  be  most  carefully 
husbanded;  and  it  Is  just  these  that 
first  succumb  to  the  pinch  of  starva- 
tion;  moreover,   it   was  abundantly 
shown  in  the  previous  famine  that  par- 
ents who  receive  money  doles  for  their 
children  apply  them  to  other  purposes. 
In  times  when  mankind  Is  brought  face 
to  face  with  crude  and  elemental  ca- 
lamity the  ties  even  of  closest  relation- 
ship are  broken;  the  mother  starves  the 
child  that  she  may  add  a  few  ounces 
to  her  own  dally  ration.  Thirdly,  there 
is  the  elaborate  organization  of  "house- 
to-house"  relief,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  "village  relief."  This  is  worked 
through  the  revenue  officers  under  the 
civil  authorities.     All  those  incapable 
of  work,  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  lame, 
the  lepers,  the  great  with  child,  are 
brought  on  to  village  registers,  and  re- 
ceive a  daily  payment  sufficient  to  keep 
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them  alive.  Three  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  prescribed  as  an  Ideal 
limit  for  this  form  of  relief;  but  In  a 
country  which  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  a  previous  famine  the  numbers 
will  be  larger.  In  1807  in  some  of  the 
more  distant  aboriginal  villages  during 
the  rainy  season,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  bring  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  people  upon  the  rolls;  and  thus 
whole  villages  were  practically  sup- 
ported by  Government  till  the  ripening 
of  the  crops  put  an  end  to  the  calamity. 
The  means  of  conveying  the  money  to 
the  recipients  Is  as  follows.  Bach  dis- 
trict is,  for  purposes  of  revenue  collec- 
tion, permanently  divided  Into  circles, 
each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  rev- 
enue inspector,  drawing  pay  at  the  rate 
of  about  30f.  per  annum.  Under  each 
of  these  Inspectors  Is  a  number  of 
lesser  officials,  called  patxcarics,  who 
keep  the  village  maps  and  records.  In 
times  of  famine  the  number  of  Inspec- 
tors Is  doubled  or  even  trebled;  these 
officers,  who  are  placed  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  "relief  officer"  (or  "charge 
officer"),  bring  the  names  of  all  who 
are  deserving  of  village  relief  upon  the 
register  which  is  maintained  in  each 
village.  The  pay  given  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  recipients;  it  is 
drawn  from  the  nearest  treasury  by 
the  inspectors,  who  either  distribute  It 
themselves  once  a  fortnight  to  each 
village  headman,  or  hand  It  over  to  the 
paticarics  for  direct  distribution  to  the 
sufferers.  The  work  of  the  inspector 
is  arduous,  as  he  has  generally  some 
seventy  villages  under  his  charge. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  in- 
sufficient to  give  money  in  a  country 
where  prices  rule  at  famine  rate  and 
grain  is  scarce.  Should  not  Govern- 
ment take  upon  Itself  the  Importation 
and  distribution  of  foodstuffs?  The 
answer,  dictated  by  the  experience  of 
several  famines,  is  that  private  trade 
Is  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands,  while 
Government    interference    Is  always 
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costly  and  often  ends  in  failure.  At  the 
commencement  of  distress  panic  seizes 
the  people;  prices  fluctuate  wildly;  the 
grain  dealers  see  the  chance  of  im- 
mense profits;  corn  is  held  up  or  offered 
at  exorbitant  rates.  During  this  trans- 
ition period  Government  does  what  it 
can  by  offering  advances  on  liberal 
terms  for  the  sale  of  grain  at  reason- 
able prices.  But  as  soon  as  the  coun- 
try has  settled  down  to  a  status  of  fam- 
ine, and  it  is  known  that  relief  in 
money  Is  being  liberally  given  by  Gov- 
ernment, grain  begins  to  pour  even  into 
remote  tracts;  and,  as  distress  deepens, 
prices  actually  fall,  though  always 
ruling  high.  Thus  importation.  Influ- 
enced by  the  laws  of  economy,  spares 
the  Government  the  almost  impossible 
task  of  distributing  grain  in  districts 
where  it  is  often  difficult  to  supply 
with  sufficient  rapidity  even  so  portable 
a  commodity  as  coin.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  exception  to  the  rule;  and 
this  leads  me  on  to  speak  of  the  special 
steps  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes. 

The  two  main  difficulties  which  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  modify  the  system 
of  relief  in  the  case  of  these  -less  civil- 
ized people  have  already  been  indicated 
—their  aversion  to  organization  and 
the  Intractable  nature  of  the  country 
they  Inhabit  To  meet  the  former  it 
has  been  found  necessary,  in  place  of 
trusting  to  the  large  relief  works,  to 
Institute  a  number  of  small  works,  so 
located  that  the  people  can  return  each 
night  to  their  homes.  This  year  cen- 
tres have  been  chosen  for  grass-cutting 
operations,  and  placed  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Forest  Department 
This  Is  a  kind  of  labor  congenial  to  the 
wild  tribes,  and  highly  useful  in  a  sea- 
son when  fodder  will  be  terribly  scarce. 
Some  of  the  Gonds.  however,  ou  ac- 
count of  the  isolation  of  their  villages, 
or  out  of  sheer  "cussedness,"  cannot  be 
induced  to  attend  works.  In  1897  I 
frequently  found  men  who  had.  a  few 
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weeks   before,  been  able-bodied,  who 
lived  in  villages  but  half  a  mile  from 
some  work  where  admission  was  easy 
and   pay   liberal,   who  had  yet  pre- 
ferred to  sit  foodless  at  their  doors 
watching  the  tollers,  till  they  them- 
selves were  reduced  to  a  state  past  all 
recovery.     Their  explanation  of  this 
behavior  was  always  the  same:  "Kam 
ne  banta,"  which  may  be  translated, 
"We  can't  work."  or.  more  properly, 
"We  won't  work."  The  only  remedy 
for  such  is  an  early  application  of  vil- 
lage relief,  or.  If  available,  of  kltcnen 
relief.  As  regards  the  second  difficulty, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  1897,  though 
I  was  in  one  of  the  least  accessible  dis- 
tricts in  all  India,  I  found  one  small 
spot,  and  only  one,  where  it  was  any- 
thing like  Impossible  to  exchange  the 
money  provided    by  Government  for 
the  necessities  of  life.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  for  paying  the  aborigines 
in  grain  as  well  as  the  possible  insuffi- 
ciency of  supplies.  The  Gond  is  a  lover 
of  strong  drink,  and  if  he  becomes  sud- 
denly possessed  of  a  considerable  round 
sum,  he  often  proceeds  upon  the  "bust." 
Moreover,  he  Is  superstitious;  and  if 
hunger  has  made  him  feel  unwell,  I 
have  often  found  that  be  would  spend 
his  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  sacri- 
fice, believing  that  the  gods,  thereby 
appeased,  would  restore  him  to  health. 
The  result  generally  was  that  the  gods 
got  but  little  of  the  sacrificial  goat, 
while  the  Gond  died  from  the  effects 
of  an  ample  and  unaccustomed  meal. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  ac- 
cidents. Government  has  undertaken, 
not  Indeed  the  Importation,  but  the 
distribution  of  coarse  grain  in  lieu  of 
payment  Substantial  merchants  have 
been  persuaded  to  open  stores  of  fuari 
in  the  forest  tracts,  whence  the  forest 
officials  distribute  a  daily  measure 
(ranging  from  nearly  two  pounds 
downward  per  worker)  in  exchange  for 
*  n  hmdlonri  of  grass  brought  Into  the 
grass  depot,  or  for  a  day's  labor  on 


some  form  of  employment  The  exten- 
sion of  this  system  to  village  relief  is, 
at  present,  under  contemplation;  but  a 
liberal  working  of  village  kitchens  ren- 
ders this  further  step  less  imperative. 

While  the  population  is  thus  saved 
from  starvation,  it  is  less  easy  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cattle.  Grass  is  scarce,  and 
the  straw  from  the  withered  crops  is 
stunted.  Something  has  been  effected 
by  the  depots  for  grass-collecting.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  unless  the  mon- 
soon of  1900  breaks  early,  these  dis- 
tricts may  share  the  fate  of  other  por- 
tions of  India,  and  the  mortality  among 
cattle  may  be  heavy. 

V. 

Having  provided  for  food,  the  authori- 
ties have  to  consider  the  still  more  diffi- 
cult question  of  water.  It  is  the  fail-  ^ 
ure  of  the  ordinary  water-sources  that  ^  O 
has  terrified  the  people  almost  more 
than  the  destruction  of  their  crops.  The  • 
improvement  of  the  water-supply  is  the  CD 
task  of  the  famine  relief  officer.  In 
almost  every  village  wells  have  to  be    eL  ' 
deepened;   in   Gond   villages,  where 
there  are  none,  new  ones  must  be  dug. 
The  work  serves  as  a  small  relief  work 
in  each  village;  and,  the  expenses  be- 
ing defrayed  entirely  by  Government 
there     Is    considerable  competition 
among  the  villagers  as  to  whose  well 
shall  be  deepened.     Applications  for 
well-sinking  flow  in  with  overwhelm- 
ing rapidity;  but  the  less  civilized  folk, 
who  are  generally  the  worst  off,  suffer  T.V 
in  silence,  or  only  make  known  their 
wants  when  the  relieving  officer  visits 
their  village.  If  there  should  happen  to 
be  a  good  well  in  the  place,  the  people 
often  try  to  hide  its  existence,  showing 
only  those  wells  that  have  dried  up.  It 
is.  therefore,  necessary  to  watch  for 
the  stream  of  women  coming  and  going 
with  their  brazen  water-vessels  grace- 
fully poised  on  their  heads,  and  track 
the  tell-tale  procession    to  the  water 
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supply.     Generally,     however,  this 
proves  to  be  merely  a  trickle  at  the  bot- 
tom of  some  deep  well,  where  the  peo- 
ple must  8lt  and  wait  In  turn,  hour 
after  hour,  till  sufficient  of  the  muddy 
fluid,  has  collected  to  fill  a  pitcher.  Then 
comes  the  question  as  to  which  well 
offers  the  best  chance  of  successful  ex- 
cavation. Each  owner  of  an  irrigation 
well  claims  this  attribute  for  his  own, 
and  points  out  how  his  sugar-cane  or 
his  wheat-field  is  doomed  to  wither  if 
some  aid  is  not  accorded  to  him.  Those 
who  have  no  such  interests  declare  that 
the  village  well,  where  all  may  draw, 
and  always  have  drawn,  should  claim 
the  first  attention.     The  question  is 
complicated  by  the  co-existence  in  each 
community  of   two  castes— the  purer 
Hindus  and  Gonds  on  the  one  hand, 
the  weavers  on  the  other.  No  weaver 
may  draw  from  the  well  of  the  Hindus 
lest  it  be  defiled;  nor  will  a  Hindu 
drink  from  the  bands  or  the  well  of  a 
weaver.     Thus  It  becomes  necessary 
either  to  dig  two  wells  or  to  depute  a 
certain  number  of  the  Hindu  element 
to  give  water  to  their  less  exalted  fel- 
low-villagers. The  choice  of  a  well 
should  be  made  solely  with  reference 
to  the  chance  of  its  affording  a  good 
supply.     Low  ground,  near  some  dry 
river-bed,  is  the  most  promising.  Wells 
that  penetrate  rock  should  be  avoided, 
first,  because  their  deepening  Is  expen- 
sive; secondly,  because  the  chance  of 
finding  water  is  small,  especially  where, 
as  in  this  neighborhood,  the  common 
rock  is  black  basalt  When  the  choice 
has  been  made,  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  well  must  be  measured;  an  es- 
timate must  be  drawn  up,  based  on 
these  data  and  the  nature  of  the  soil 
to  be  excavated.  Then  money  for  the 
wages  of  the  laborers  must  be  made 
over  to  the  headman,  and  the  methods 
of  working  and  account-keeping  have 
to  be  explained.     Often  special  tools 
must    be    supplied— heavy  pickaxes, 
crowbars,  iron  mallets  and  "jumpers." 


If  the  rock  is  hard,  powder  must  be 
given,  and  professional  well-slnkers, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  blasting,  must  be 
despatched  to  the  spot.  Several  of 
these  are  permanently  employed  by 
each  relief  officer.  All  this  must  be 
done  in  a  country  where  resources  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  Then  the  work 
must  be  supervised— no  easy  task  when 
it  Is  proceeding  In  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  villages  at  once.  On  completion 
it  must  be  measured,  and,  if  It  Is  unsuc- 
cessful, a  new  attempt  must  be  made. 

Often  wells  are  out  of  the  question, 
or  all   attempts   to   find   water  falL 
Holes  must  then  be  dug  In  any  old  tank 
or  river-bed.     But  often  rock  Is  en- 
countered, and  then  all  that  remains 
Is  to  send  the  people  for  water  to  some 
neighboring  village.  In  order  that  some 
water-sources,  at  least,  may  remain, 
and  that  the  populace  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  en   maste,  every  ' 
stream  in  which  the  least  flow  can  be 
detected  has  been    already  carefully 
damned  up,  either  by  earthwork  or, 
more  generally,  by  a  stout  brick  wall. 
There  are  also  some    natural  water- 
holes  In  which,  while  a  large  body  of 
water  Is  preserved,  the  danger  of  con- 
tamination arises.  If  the  neighboring 
soil  Is  fairly  soft,  this  may  be  avoided 
by  digging  holes  near  the  bank,  Into 
which  the  water  may  filter;  if  the  peo- 
ple can  be    persuaded    to  use  such 
jhircas,  they  are  fairly  safe.  But.  If 
the  stream  flows  on  a  rock  bed.  such 
filtration  is  impossible,  and  an  artificial 
filter  must  be  constructed  in  the  water 
Itself.  This  is  done  by  building  up  in 
the  stream  two  concentric  circles  of 
uncemented    brick;    the  Intervening 
space  is  filled  with  rubble,  and  a  ramp 
of  sand  or  gravel  must  be  thrown  up 
around  it.  When  the  water  contained 
in  this  cistern  has  been  bailed  out  for 
some  four  days,  the  contents  become 
clear  and  wholesome,  the  scum  of  the 
stagnant  and  often  filthy  water  outside* 
forming  a  deposit  in  the  chinks  of 
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brick  and  rubble,  which  1b  Itself  one  of 
the  best  of  filters. 

Another  form  of  employment  for  the 
people  Is  the  digging  out  of  old  tanks 
or  "water  pockets"  for  the  use  of 
cattle.  Experience,  however,  has  now 
shown  that  water  thus  laid  bare  over 
a  large  area  rapidly  evaporates;  and, 
as  the  economizing  of  the  fluid  is  of 
the  highest  Importance,  it  is  thus  more 
advlsible,  except  in  certain  soils,  to  dig 
fhlreat,  or  wells,  and  make  the  work 
of  raising  water  for  the  cattle  a  form  of 
continuous  famine  relief. 

In  this  way  provision  is  made  for  a 
starving  and  thirsty  people.  But,  while 
Government  undertakes  to  save  life, 
It  does  not  provide  luxuries.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  charitable  relief  fund  in  this 
year  has  robbed  the  operations  of  what 
was  a  principal  feature  and  a  heavy 
task  in  1897.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tribute clothes  with  any  liberality.  It 
will  be  Impossible  when  the  sowing 
time  comes  round  to  distribute  gratui- 
tous sums  for  the  purchase  of  seed  and 
plough  bullocks.* 

VI. 

Such  are  the  main  measures  taken 
for  the  relief  of  the  distress.  A  word 
about  the  officials  who  execute  them, 
and  their  daily  duties.  Acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  divisional  Commis- 
sioner and  the  head  of  the  Province, 
but  responsible  for  the  working  of  bis 
own  district,  is  the  chief  civil  officer, 
called  in  these  parts  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner. He  Is  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service,  be  supervises  the  entire  organi- 
sation of  relief,  plans  and  directs  the 
network  of  relief  centres,  controls  the 
available  funds,  and  is  the  prime  factor 
In  the  success  of  the  operations.  Under 
him  are  several  relief  officers,  gener- 
ally, but  not  always,  Europeans.  Tbey 
are  drawn  from  various  sources;  the 

»  Tbla  waa  written  before  the  opening  of  tbe 
ManXon-HouM  Fuud.— H.  S. 
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Civil  Service,  the  Indian  Staff  Corps, 
the  Police  or  the  Forest  Departments. 
It  is  they  who  have  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
who  remain  In  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  district  supervising  the  operations, 
and  who  come  most  closely  into  con- 
tact with  the  phenomena  of  famine.  A 
relief  officer  must  see  to  every  form  of 
relief  operations  in  his  charge;  for, 
though  works  managed  by  the  Public 
Works  or  Forest  Departments  are  not 
under  his  orders,  he  reports  upon  them 
to  the  Deputy  Commissioner.  This, 
however,  Is  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
duties,  which  He  mainly  in  the  super- 
vision of  small  works,  kitchens  and  vil- 
lage relief.  Up  with  the  dawn,  the 
relief  officer  swallows  a  hasty  morning 
meal,  and  leaves  his  tents  to  ride  round 
a  number  of  villages  previously  warned 
of  his  coming.  In  the  hilly  tracts  it  Is 
often  impossible  to  use  a  horse,  and  the 
steep  slopes  and  bare  black  rock  must 
be  attacked  on  foot  On  the  upland 
plain,  though  the  country  is  thick  with 
large  pebbles,  there  are  generally  fair 
bridle-paths  where  one  can  ride  fast 
But  village  Inspection  takes  a  long 
time;  and  the  servants  who  follow  on 
foot  carrying  a  bag  of  rupees,  writing 
materials,  and  last  but  not  least  a 
basket  of  cold  tiffin,  generally  come  up 
before  the  work  is  half  over.  Perhaps 
one's  arrival  has  to  be  arranged  so  as 
to  hit  off  a  village  kitchen  at  feeding 
time.  The  numbers  shown  on  the  roll 
must  be  checked  by  the  numbers  actu- 
ally present;  classification  must  be  in- 
spected, for  the  amount  of  food  given 
varies  with  the  age  of  the  child.  The 
quality  of  the  food  must  be  examined, 
and  the  proper  amount  for  a  day's 
issue  be  calculated;  the  recent  accounts 
must  be  gone  through;  and.  finally,  the 
8 took  of  grain  shown  to  be  In  hand 
must  be  measured— a  laborious  task. 
Then  come  complaints  and  difficul- 
ties. 

The  kitchen   manager  wants  more 
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pay;  the  headman  does  not  give  effi- 
cient help;  it  is  Impossible  to  purchase 
condiments  at  the  prescribed  price;  it 
is  a  time  of  famine;  all  men  are  starv- 
ing and  all  things  are  dear.  When  the 
kitchen  has  been  seen  then  comes  the 
village  relief.  The  village  register, 
written  up  in  square-headed  Hindi 
characters,  must  be  read  over,  the  recip- 
ients answering  to  their  names.  They 
must  be  questioned  to  ascertain  if  they 
are  receiving  the  proper  dole.  Among 
the  Gonds  this  is  no  easy  matter;  an  in- 
telligent Gond  cannot  generally  count 
further  than  twenty;  his  idea  of  money 
is  of  the  haziest  Absentees  must  be 
searched  for  in  their  houses.  The  items 
of  the  roll  must  be  compared  with  the 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure. 
Then,  if  any  of  those  in  receipt  of  re- 
lief appear  to  be  fit  for  work,  they  must 
be  shipped  off  to  some  work.  Finally, 
the  new  candidates  for  relief  are 
brought  forward— aged  folk,  children 
whose  caste  forbids  them  to  eat  in  the 
kitchen,  a  leper  gesticulating  with  fln- 
gerless  hands.  This  often  necessitates 
a  good  deal  of  inquiry,  as  the  native  of 
India,  even  if  well  off,  has  a  wonder- 
ful knack  of  making  himself  appear 
broken  down  and  decrepit  Now  an 
old  lady,  arrayed  In  her  least  becoming 
toilette,  comes  forward,  bent  double, 
leaning  on  her  staff.  The  whole  vil- 
lage is  assembled  for  the  function,  and 
all  know  her  usually  upright  gait;  but 
not  a  face  changes,  where  an  English 
community  would  be  convulsed  at  the 
attempted  fraud.  Something  arouses 
suspicion;  you  order  her  to  walk  up- 
right; she  straightens  herself,  and 
moves  off  with  an  air  of  dignified  dis- 
appointment But  it  does  not  do  to  be 
too  hard;  it  is  so  difficult  (as  I  once 
heard  it  expressed)  to  know  when  a 
man  Is  going  to  get  thin.  When  the 
roll  has  been  written  up  and  the  money 
paid  down,  there  remains,  perhaps,  a 
village  work  to  be  seen.  The  gangs 
are  checked,  the  work  is  measured,  the 


accounts  squared,  and  fresh  funds  pro- 
vided to  carry  on  the  operations.  Then 
we  leave  the  village,  attended  by  Its 
elders,  still  mourning  over  their  with- 
ered crops,  and  asking  for  new  meas- 
ures of  relief— the  deepening  of  this 
well,  the  restoration  of  that  tank.  Their 
lamentations  only  end  when  we  break 
into  a  gallop  for  the  next  village,  where 
the  same,  or  similar,  business  must  be 
transacted.  At  midday  comes  tiffin 
under  some  shady  tree,  and  then  more 
villages.  A  trifling  and  finnikin  sort  of 
work  it  may  seem,  but  famine  relief,  like 
life,  is  made  up  of  trifles,  but  in  itself 
is  not  a  trifle.  Then  there  is  the  office 
work,  the  transition  of  orders  in  ver- 
nacular to  the  circle  officers,  who  sel- 
dom understand  English;  the  correction 
and  supervision  of  their  work,  the  de- 
vising of  fresh  methods  where  those  in 
use  have  proved  faulty.  Meanwhile, 
our  camels  have  carried  tent  and  kit 
to  the  next  halting-place.  At  last, 
weary  and  thirsty,  we  see  the  gleam  of 
white  canvas  through  the  evening 
gloom,  and  hurry  on  to  where  baths 
and  cooling  drinks  shall  compensate 
for  the  labor  and  heat  of  the  day. 
These  are  pleasant  moments  in  camp 
existence,  but  they  have  their  price, 
long  isolation  from  European  society; 
day  after  day  the  same  ceaseless  drudg- 
ery, ever  increasing  in  bulk  and  com- 
plication; in  summer  the  raging  heat 
under  the  ineffectual  shade  of  canvas; 
after  summer  the  tropical  rains  turn- 
ing all  the  ways  to  mire,  and 
making  the  luxury  even  of  tents  im- 
possible. 

As  we  enjoy  the  cool  night  air  under 
the  starlit  sky.  the  thousand  fires  of 
some  relief  work  twinkle  out  before  us, 
or  the  smoke  rises  into  the  moonlight 
from  a  neighboring  hamlet.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  we  are  In  a  place 
of  famine.  Yet  let  vigilance  be  relaxed 
for  a  moment  and  the  villages  would 
be  deserted,  the  highways  filled  with 
hunger-stricken    skeletons,    and  the 
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hyena  and  the  vulture  would  be  wrang- 
ling over  the  unburled  dead.  The  day 
of  petty,  unheroic  toll,    preceded  by 
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many  such,  to  be  succeeded,  alas!  by 
many  more,  has  done  its  work,  and  in 
a  land  of  dearth  they  have  enough. 

H.  Sharp, 


MADAME  DU  DEFFAND. 


"There  used  to  be  in  Paris,"  says 
Sydney  Smith,  "under  the  old  rigitne, 
a  few  women  of  brilliant  talents  who 
violated  all  the  common  duties  of  life, 
and  gave  very  pleasant  little  suppers." 
There  is  no  wittier  description  of  the 
Salonieres. 

The  Salon,  as  an  institution,  is  wholly 
and  exclusively  French.  The  practical 
mind  of  England  always  want  to  be 
doing.  The  mind  of  France  is  more 
easily  content  to  talk.  In  its  Salons  it 
talks  to  some  purpose.  They  are  the 
forcing-houses  of  the  Revolution,  the 
nursery  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  Acaddmie.  Here  are 
discussed  Freethought  and  the  Rights 
of  Men,  intrigues,  politics,  science, 
literature.  Here  one  makes  love,  repu- 
tations, bons-mots,  epigrams.  Here 
meet  the  brilliancy,  corruption,  artifi- 
ciality of  old  France,  and  the  boundless 
enthusiasms  which  are  to  form  a  new. 

The  Salonieres  have  passed,  like 
their  Salons,  forever.  In  the  rush  and 
hurry  of  modern  life  there  is  no  time 
even  for  women  to  make  conversation 
a  cultivated  accomplishment 

But  one  may  well  recall  the  lost  mis- 
tresses of  a  lost  art.  For  If  they  are 
too  often,  alas!  corrupt,  they  are  no 
more  than  any  other  human  being 
wholly  corrupt.  When  one  thinks  of 
them,  one  must  needs  think  too  of  a 
tact  and  kindliness  most  womanly  and 
most  rare,  of  hearts  not  a  little  gener- 
ous, of  ideals  not  always  base,  and  of  a 
wit  tenderness,  and  understand!  np 
that  must  have  made  social  life  a 
witch's  charm  for  care. 


Great  among  them  is  Madame  du 
Deffand. 

Born  Marie  du  Vichy  Chamrond,  she 
comes  Into  the  world  just  three  years 
earlier  than  that  greater  than  herself 
—Voltaire.  She  is  of  the  nobility.  Her 
father,  the  Conite  de  Vichy,  has  a  dull 
noble  estate  in  Burgundy.  The  Com- 
tesse  is,  It  would  appear,  a  weak,  color- 
less lady.  Few  details  have  been  pre- 
served about  either  of  them.  There  Is 
an  aunt  humpback,  clever,  and—con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  her  day— hCQk 
unmarried  and  unconvented.  Pe: 
she  Is  the  vicille  tante,  whose  phllosop 
of  life  Marie  quotes  when  she  is  hers 

an  old  woman:  "Pour  supporter  la  vK£? 

CD 

il  fallait  prendre  le  temps  comine^ft* 
vient.  et  les  gens  comme  lis  sont."  2 
The  child  Is  left  early  an  orphan,  an^ 
Is  sent,  at    six  years    old,  a  pretty^; 
shrewd  creature,  to  the  Convent  of  La< 
Madeleine  de  Trenel,  at  Paris,  where' 
she  is  badly  taught  or,  at  any  rate£ 
learns  very  little.  That  she  is  capable  ~ 
of  learning  anything  is  certainly  not C 
to  be  doubted,  since  the  girl  Is  always  "V: 
even  more  the  mother  of  the  woman  m 
than  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man.  But 
learning  bores  her,  perhaps.  Aren't 
there  much  more  amusing  ways  of 
knowing  all  one  need  know  than  stupe- 
fying oneself  over  primers  and  text- 
books, and  paying  attention    to  the 
weak-minded  instruction  of  those  sim- 
ple nuns?  The  girl  who  is  to  become 
Madame  du  Deffand  must  have,  even 
now,  that  horror  of  dulness,  regularity 
and  perseverance  which  is  to  be  such 
a  curse  to  her  hereafter.   "I  was  like 
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Fontenelle."  she  says,  later,  of  these 
schooldays;  "I  was  hardly  ten  years  old 
When  I  began  to  understand  nothing." 
It  Is  the  confesiou  of  a  cleverness 
which,  since  it  can't  find  out  all,  will 
Bit  down  with  folded  hands  and  not 
bother  itself  to  find  out  anything. 

Marie  is  still  a  very  young  girl  and  a 
very  pretty  one,  at  her  convent,  when 
she  alarms  the  nuns  and  her  relatives 
(and  has  a  wicked  pleasure  in  alarming 
them,  no  doubt)  with  a  profession  of 
Infidel  tendencies.  The  priest,  who  is 
the  girl's  confessor,  argues  with  her, 
and  Marie  argues  with  him.  She  Is  the 
cleverer  of  the  two,  with  that  logic  not 
-to  be  taught  by  books,  and  the  pious 
confessor  is  only  zealous  and  shocked. 
Marie's  good  aunt,  Madame  de  Luynes, 
becomes  so  disturbed  presently  by  her 
niece's  unbelief  that  she  sends  the 
great  Masslllon  to  catechise  aud  con- 
vert this  charming  heretic.  And  the 
heretic,  who  is  a  little  bit  awed  by  the 
fame  and  position  of  the  preacher.  Is 
moved  not  at  all  by  the  strength  of  his 
reasoning,  while  the  preacher— who  is 
quite  human,  It  appears,  for  all  those 
magnificent  denunciations  of  his,  which 
are  as  a  god's  and  will  live  forever— is, 
on  bis  side,  more  impressed  by  the  gay 
charm  of  this  wilful  dawning  woman- 
hood than  by  the  naughtiness  of  the 
scepticism. 

Marie  finds  life  very  dull  when  she 
Is  grown  up,  and  presently  leaves  the 
convent  What  can  one  do  in  the  coun- 
try, after  all?  The  voices  of  Nature 
don't  appeal  to  this  brilliant  girl.  She 
already  like  the  voices  of  the  world, 
of  homage  to  her  talent  and  to  her 
beauty,  so  much  better.  Is  it  to  get 
away  from  the  horrible  ennui  of  staring 
at  fields  and  woods,  and  the  canaille 
of  the  starving  country  villages  of  1718, 
that  she  is  so  perfectly  ready  to  fall 
in  with  the  wishes  of  her  relatives 
that  she  should  be  married?  She  is 
so  poor,  too.  She  musi  marry  somebody. 
She  does  not  know  any  one  to  marry 


but  the  Colonel  Marquis  du  Deffand  de 
la  Lande,  who  Is  the  first  person,  most 
likely,  who  has  made  an  offer  for  her 
hand.  One  could  not  expect  that  the 
woman,  of  whom  her  truest  friend  says 
that  her  judgment  on  matters  of  con- 
duct Is  almost  always  wrong,  should, 
under  the  circumstances,  refuse  an 
eligible  husband  simply  because  she 
does  not  happen  to  care  for  him.  It 
Is  In  her  character  to  be  always  dying 
for  a  new  experience,  something  to 
amuse  her,  to  vary  routine.  She  varies 
It  at  one  and  twenty  by  the  Marquis  du 
Deffand. 

He  does  not  seem  to  be  a  bad  sort 
of  man,  this  Marquis.  Perhaps  he  la, 
from  the  first,  something  of  the  nonentity 
he  is  to  be  for  future  generations— over- 
shadowed always  by  his  brilliant  wife, 
rather  stupid,  rather  Indifferent,  and 
dully  philosophic.  Or  it  may  be  In- 
stead that,  just  at  first,  while  his  nov- 
elty has  not  worn  off,  Marie  finds  him 
positively  Interesting,  la  pleasantly 
amused  with  her  experiment,  and 
troubles  herself  to  be  aa  entertaining 
and  as  delightful  as  she  and  a  few  of 
those  gifted  social  contemporaries  of 
hers  alone  know  how. 

There  are  but  the  barest  records  re- 
maining of  her  childhood  and  youth; 
and  of  those  early  days  of  her  marriage, 
none.  One  must  fill  in  the  blanks  from 
what  Is  known  of  a  later  Madame  du 
Deffand,  and  then  one  guesses  what  a 
frank,  witty,  outspoken,  imperious,  im- 
possible wife  the  Marquis  has  made  the 
mistake  of  choosing.  How  long  Is  It 
before  she  begins  to  find  him  a  little 
bit  monotonous?  He  does  not  do  any- 
thing objectionable,  it  would  seem.  He 
is  certainly  not  unkind.  His  only  fault, 
perhaps,  is  that  he  has  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  impetuous  self-indul- 
gence of  his  wife's  character,  her  entire 
want  of  self-control,  or  the  most  ele- 
mentary sense  of  duty.  She  finds  him 
a  "tiresome  companion,"  and  leaves 
him     In  all  the  history  of  ill-assorted 
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marriages  one  will  hardly  find  so  can- 
did and  simple  a  reason  for  a  separa- 
tion. 

She  goes  to  Paris,  throws  herself  Into 
'the  quick  life  there,  and  satisfies  her 
soul— or,  at  least,  deadens  the  melan- 
choly that  even  now  must  sometimes 
possess  it— with  pleasures.  She  visits 
everywhere;  such  a  beautiful,  witty 
Marquise  carries  her  passport  in  her 
face  and  her  intellect  to  almost  any 
society.  That  queer  separation,  about 
which  everybody  is  talking,  only  lends 
her  an  additional  charm.  It  is  so 
bizarre!  The  Marquise  herself  has  the 
very  good  taste  not  to  allude  to  it;  and, 
no  doubt,  takes  care  that  it  is  only  be- 
hind her  hack  other  people  shall  discuss 
it,  either.  She  Is  still  not  more  than 
two  or  three  and  twenty,  very  beauti- 
ful, daring  and  imprudent,  alone  in  a 
society  where  a  woman  needs  a  protec- 
tor, if  ever  a  woman  did,  very  much 
sought  after,  very  much  flattered,  very 
gay.  very  delightful.  She  goes  to  little 
suppers  at  Court— that  vile  and  gor- 
geous Court  of  the  Regent,  where  one 
would  give  anything  and  do  anything 
for  the  companionship  of  a  witty 
woman,  who  would  relieve  the  awful 
satiety  which  follows  unbroken  pleas- 
ures and  bring  to  those  heated  rooms 
and  those  jaded  minds  a  fresh  humor, 
a  new  spirit,  a  piquant  story.  There 
are  other  little  Royal  suppers,  too, 
more  private,  to  which  Madame  also 
goes  presently. 

It  is  on  the  testimony  of  one  man 
alone  that  she  is,  for  a  brief  fortnight, 
the  object,  and  the  willing  object,  of 
the  Regent's  degrading  passion.  But 
when  one  reflects  that  the  man  who 
tells  the  story  is  her  sincere  friend  and 
confidant,  and  remembers  the  shame- 
lessness  of  that  society  in  which  she 
shines,  the  statement  seems  but  too 
likely  to  be  true.  It  does  not  degrade 
the  Marquise  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends. 
Most  of  the  friends  are  not  themselves 
in  a  position  to  be  greatly  shocked  at 


such  Irregularities.  All  Paris  is  still 
at  her  feet  when  she  retires  for  a  while 
to  the  Chateau  de  la  Riviere  at  Bour- 
det,  and  begins  to  give  those  clever 
little  suppers  which  are  presently  to 
make  her  name,  and  the  whole  interest 
of  her  life. 

As  the  Marquise  is  not  well  off,  it 
seems  thoughtful  of  her  grandmother 
to  die  presently  and  leave  her  a  little 
fortune.  The  first  delicious  novelty  of 
those  supper  parties  and  of  Bourdet 
has  worn  off.  Madame  is  looking 
about  for  a  new  sensation.  Suppose  she 
tries  a  reconciliation  with  the  Marquis! 
There  could  hardly  be  a  better  moment 
now  that  she  has  become  comparatively 
rich.  This  woman's  heart  is  always 
frank  and  generous,  and  alien  to  many 
of  the  pettier  vices.  Has  she  a  feeling 
somewhere  far  down  in  It.  too.  that  she 
has  treated  her  husband— well,  suppose 
one  says  rather  cavalierly,  and  now 
she  has  an  excuse  for  making  amends, 
will  make  them?  She  rushes  Into  her 
scheme  in  the  most  characteristically 
impulsive,  hot-headed  fashion.  The 
pair  have  agreed  on  a  six  months' 
novitiate,  which  the  Marquis  is  spend- 
ing at  his  father's  house.  And  Ma- 
dame breaks  through  it  Impatiently, 
receives  the  gay  compliments  of  all 
Paris  on  the  reunion,  and  drags  the 
Marquis,  as  it  were,  home  at  once. 
What  is  the  good  of  delaying  one's 
happiness?  Prudence?  Forethought? 
The  words  are  not  in  her  vocabulary. 
The  two  live  in  a  "beautiful  friendship" 
for  quite  six  weeks.  At  the  close  of 
that  time.  Madame,  at  ber  end  of  the 
table,  becomes  ever  so  little  triste  and 
distraite;  looks  out  of  the  window  and 
sighs;  responds  to  the  Marquis's  well- 
meant  efforts  at  conversation  wiili  a 
fine  melancholy;  is  more  absent-minded 
still  the  next  day;  frankly  ennuled  a 
third;  a  little  tearful  a  fourth;  and  so 
gently  and  despairingly  wretched  at 
last,  that,  as  a  gentleman,  the  only 
thing  the  Marquis  can  do  Is  to  return 
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to  his  father.  Isn't  it  like  the  scene  in 
a  little  French  comedy?  They  do  not 
quarrel.  Quarrelling  Is  so  bourgeois. 
They  have,  even  in  this  very  difficult 
relationship,  the  most  exquisite  tact, 
finish,  politesse— and  as  for  duty  and 
self  control,  no  one  can  expect  to  find 
these  in  a  mocking  little  lever  de  rideau. 
After  the  parting,  Madame  dissolves 
Into  floods  of  the  most  bewitching 
tears.  There  Is  mention  of  an  old 
lover  whom  she  has  had  to  displace  to 
make  way  for  the  Marquis.  It  is  all 
quite  complete.  The  Inimitable  Paris- 
ienne,  who  plays  the  heroine — the  dull 
husband— that  suggestion  of  some  one 
else  in  the  background.  All  Paris 
laughs  out  loud.  Nothing  could  appeal 
more  completely  to  the  light-hearted 
cynicism  of  that  inconsistent  age.  They 
did  not  disagree— you  understand.  But 
they  were  so  consummately  bored  I 
And  Paris  laughs  afresh  till  it  can 
laugh  no  more. 

To  console  her  new  loneliness,  Ma- 
dame visits  a  great  deal  presently  at 
Sceaux,  where  the  Duchesse  du  Maine 
(who  says  she  likes  society  because 
everybody  listens  to  her,  and  she 
doesn't  listen  to  anybody),  has  her 
"galeres  du  bel  esprit."  Here  Is  Vol- 
taire, lean,  brilliant,  bitter,  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Launay,  not  yet  married 
to  Monsieur  de  Staal.  Here  comes, 
possibly.  Madame  d'Eplnay,  and  cer- 
tainly Madame  de  Lambert.  La 
Mothe  and  the  Abbe,  de  Pollgnac  talk 
together  in  this  corner.  Here  the 
•divine  I.udovise."  the  granddaughter 
of  the  great  Cond6,  holds  her  little 
court.  And  there,  brilliantly  ignorant 
and  enchantlngly  naive  and  frank. 
Madame  du  Deffand  Is  making  the 
acquaintance  of  that  supreme  egoist,  the 
President  Henault  There  Is  hardly  a 
woman  in  the  company  who  has  a  shred 
of  reputation  left  her,  nor  one  who  is 
not  perfectly  witty  and  delightful.  It 
cannot  surprise  anybody  who  knows 
the  punctiliously  careful  immorality  of 


this  age,  when  vileness  is  hedged  about 
with  so  much  form  and  etiquette  and 
decorum,  as  to  be  horribly  confused 
In  men's  minds  with  virtue,  that  Ma- 
dame du  Deffand  should  think  that  the 
best  way  of  clearing  her  honor— which 
really  has  suffered  a  little  from  her  fu- 
tile attempt  to  be  reconciled  to  her 
husband— Is  to  set  up  "ce  qu'on  appelalt 
son  manage  avec  le  President."  When 
she  goes,  later,  to  stay  at  the  Eaux 
des  Forges,  she  and  the  President  ex- 
change long  letters  filled  with  minute 
details  about  their  health,  and  with 
sentences  that  show  that  Madame  Is 
not  a  bit  blind  to  her  new  friend's 
defects.  Perhaps  he  really  is  now,  as 
he  certainly  is  later,  a  friend  only. 
Perhaps  even  in  this  topsy-turvy  world 
of  unpurlfled  France— what  wonder 
that  its  evil  can  only  be  washed  out 
with  blood?— the  most  charitable  con- 
clusion is  still  the  least  likely  to  be 
wrong.  The  Marquise,  at  any  rate.  Is 
never  a  wholly  vicious  woman.  She 
Is  at  this  time  three  and  thirty.  What 
she  says  of  herself  many  years  later  Is 
now,  as  then,  the  real  key  to  her  char- 
acter, "Je  m'ennuyals;  de  la  toutes  mes 
sottises." 

She  gets  tired  of  Sceaux,  as  it  Is  her 
doom  to  get  tired  of  everything.  Why 
should  she  bother  herself  to  illuminate 

somebody's  else's  salon?  She  Is  bril- 
liant enough,  alone,  to  light  one  of  her 
own.  She  has  already  given  a  few 
very  gay  little  supper  parties,  after  her 
return  from  Forges,  at  her  lodging  In 
the  Rue  de  Beaune,  and  welcomed 
there  Voltaire  and  bis  Madame  du 
Chatelet,  Henault  and  Newton.  Their 
success  has  stimulated  her  ambition. 
Sceaux  is  more  irksome  than  ever  when 
she  goes  back  to  it — as  she  still  does 
pref unctorily  sometimes— although d' Al- 
embert,  that  fickle,  womanish  genius, 
whom  Madame  protects  and  loves  not 
a  little  disinterestedly  presently,  is 
now  of  its  company. 
The  time,  of  course,  is  not  long  In 
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coming  before  she  breaks  with  Sceaux 
entirely.  She  takes  apartments  In 
the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  in  the  Convent 
St.  Joseph— apartments  which  have 
nothing  conventional  about  them  one 
may  be  quite  sure— and.  in  the  room 
once  occupied  by  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan.  starts  those  "Soupers  de  Lundi" 
which  become  the  rage. 

This  is.  or  should  be,  the  happiest 
time  in  Madame's  life.  Her  social  suc- 
cess is  brilliant  She  Is  In  the  splendid 
prime  of  her  womanhood.  She  is  al- 
ways either  entertaining  or  being  en- 
tertained. "I  was  at  supper  ce  solr 
.  .  .  chez  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  de- 
main  .  .  .  aux  Beauveau,  hier  chez  le 
President"  Everybody  wants  her, 
must  want  her.  She  is  so  amusing,  so 
outspoken,  so  mtchante.  And  still  so 
bizarre!  When  her  husband  comes  to 
die.  she  goes  to  take  farewell  of  him 
as  of  a  dear  friend.  No  one  but  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  a  Frenchwoman  of 
this  extraordinary  period,  could  survive 
snch  a  situation.  She  holds  his  hand, 
very  likely,  and  apologizes  from  a  quite 
frank  heart  for  having  been— so  whim- 
sical. How  much  or  how  little  remorse 
there  may  be  in  her  secret  soul.  God 
knows.  She  flings  herself  Into  the  full 
tide  of  life  again,  and  forgets. 

Is  it  only  that  she  is  affected  by  a 
more  than  usually  passionate  fit  of 
ennui  that  a  day  comes  when  she  sud- 
denly abandons  her  social  gatherings, 
the  suppers,  the  wits,  with  a  shriek,  as 
It  were;  hides  her  eyes  from  the  lights 
and  the  glitter  of  the  brilliant  Paris 
she  has  loved,  and  takes  refuge  in  her 
brother's  house  In  the  country?  Vol- 
taire pursues  her  with  Madrigals,  and 
her  lesser  friends  with  a  thousand  per- 
suasions to  return.  But  she  is  deaf  to 
all  alike.  A  horrible  fear  has  over- 
whelmed her.  With  what  a  torture  of 
doubt  and  terror  the  suspicion  grows 
daily  nearer  certainty!  Her  mind  is 
a  great  deal  too  clear  and  straightfor- 
ward to  permit  much  self-deceit.  It 
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must  need  all  the  courage  of  the  woman 
to  whom  boredom  is  the  supreme  evil 
to  face  the  fact  that  she  Is  going  blind. 

There  is  no  wonder,  with  this  doom 
before  her,  that  her  solitary  heart  has 
a  sudden  dreadful  eagerness  for  affec- 
tion, for  some  one  to  cling  to,  to  depend 
on.  In  her  brother's  house,  as  gover- 
ness to  his  little  boys,  there  Is  a  cer- 
tain Mademoiselle  de  Lesplnasse,  poor 
and  clever,  born  In  Ignominy,  young, 
proud,  passionate  and  charming.  It 
is  only  natural  that  the  two  brilliant 
women  should  take  a  fancy  to  each 
other.  Apart  from  the  cruel  fate,  daily 
getting  nearer,  which  the  Marquise  has 
to  expect,  she  is  now  fifty-five  years 
old,  and  must.  In  any  case,  be  In  need 
of  companionship.  Are  my  brother,  the 
Comte.  and  my  sister-in-law,  the  Com- 
tesse,  a  little  bit  too  dull  and  correct 
for  this  woman,  whose  life  has  been 
neither?  Mademoiselle  interests  her, 
anyhow,  more  than  any  other  person 
In  the  house.  A  stain  on  her  birth? 
Why,  that  is  quite  correctly  romantic, 
and  exactly  like  the  beginning  of  a 
novel.  (Madame  Is  devoted  lo  novels 
—they  are  so  little  trouble  to  the  Intel- 
lect to  read.)  In  an  ambiguous  posi- 
tion In  a  rich  man's  house?  Delightful! 
Impulsive  and  uncontrolled?  So  much 
the  better.  Mademoiselle  has  already 
arranged  to  leave  the  Marquis  de 
Vichy's  service;  and  is  living  at  Lyons 
upon  twelve  pounds  a  year  when  she 
receives  Madame  du  Deffand's  offer 
of  a  home  In  the  Convent  St  Joseph, 
and  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  llvres. 

The  Marquise  goes  back  then,  in 
1753,  to  her  Paris,  and  to  her  little  sup- 
pers in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  in  spite 
of  her  affliction,  which  she  has  accepted 
with  not  a  little  fortitude  and  philos- 
ophy. "I  am  blind,  Madame."  she 
writes  to  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes.  "I 
am  praised  for  my  courage,  but  what 
should  I  gain  by  despair?"  In  the 
spring  of  1754  Mademoiselle  de  Lespln- 
asse comes  to  Paris,  and  for  ten  years 
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helps  her  benefactress  to  entertain  the 
most  brilliant  society  of  the  age. 

One  can  but  hope  that  the  Marquise 
finds  her  new  venture,  for  a  while,  sat- 
isfactory. The  marvel  is  not  that  these 
two  undisciplined  natures  disagree  at 
last,  but  that  they  do  not  disagree  from 
the  first  Ma  da  rue's  character  Is.  one 
knows,  quite  frank,  selfish  and  Ill-regu- 
lated. Mademoiselle's  belongs  to  an- 
other history.  They  fall  Into  that  old, 
old  mistake  very  likely— which  makes 
It  so  commonly  impossible  for  women 
to  live  together— they  won't  leave  each 
other  enough  independence  of  opinion 
and  action.  When  the  Marquise  finds, 
at  last,  that  her  companion  has  started 
a  rival  Salon— in  Madame's  own  room, 
and  at  an  earlier  hour  than  Madame 
holds  her  own— the  final  quarrel  bursts 
into  fire.  The  bonds  of  affection  must 
have  been  often  weakened  by  minor 
disagreements  before  this  incident 
snaps  them  forever.  There  is  a  fine 
stormy  scene.  Mademoiselle  threatens 
to  take  poison-does  take  just  enough 
to  make  herself  and  everybody  else 
uncomfortable.  They  part  Mademoi- 
selle takes  with  her  half  the  allegiance 
of  many  of  Madame's  court— and  all 
the  faithless  fidelity  of  d'Alembert 

It  is  not  a  little  painful  to  think  of 
the  old  woman— she  is  now  nearly 
seventy— blind  and  baffled,  left  sitting 
alone,  with  bow  many  dreadful  idle 
hours  to  think  over  the  desertion  of 
this  dear  friend,  and  mistrust  the  faith 
of  that.  Henault  proposes  marriage  to 
the  Lesplnasse,  it  is  said.  All  the  phil- 
osophers are  against  this  old  Marquise 
—either  because  she  won't  accept  their 
philosophy,  or  because  philosophers, 
too.  are  but  men.  and  prefer  the  grace 
of  youth  to  the  cleverest  old  age.  But 
Madame  Is  not  to  be  crushed.  Society 
is  still  breath  to  her  body,  light  to  her 
Mind  eyes,  life  to  her  soul.  She  plucks 
up  a  spirit  She  has  still  some  faithful 
friends;  her  nightly  gathering  of  celeb- 
rities; and  then  the  Intimacy  of  one 


of  the  wittiest  Englishmen  that  ever 
lived. 

Look  Into  her  Salon  at  this  time— on 
a  Sunday  evening,  perhaps,  somewhere 
in  the  small  hours.  For  all  the  late 
desertions,  here  is  a  company  so 
uniquely  brilliant  that,  as  one  watches 
It  one  understands  what  Talleyrand 
means  when  he  says  that  no  one  could 
conceive  what  a  delightful  thing  life 
could  be  unless  be  belonged  to  the 
French  aristocracy  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. Here  is  Horace  Walpole.  smart 
and  gouty,  with  his  fluent  bad  French 
and  his  indefinite  sense  of  humor. 
Here  is  the  President,  very  clever, 
very  deaf,  and  not  yet  openly  false. 
Here  are  the  Neckers,  my  Lord  Bath, 
Gibbon.  George  Selwyn,  Lord  Carlisle, 
the  delightful  Duchesse  de  Cholseul, 
the  Duchesse  de  Luxembourg  ("very 
handsome,  very  abandoned,  very  mis- 
chievous"), possibly  Charles  Fox.  and 
a  dozen  minor  celebrities.  What  a 
feast  of  epigram  is  here!  On  whatever 
subject  these  people  talk,  they  talk  bril- 
liantly. Lord  Bath  finds  that  they 
know  more  about  the  history  of  Eng- 
land "than  we  do  ourselves."  They 
evolve  couplets,  quatrains,  caracttre*. 
Every  other  word  is  a  bon-mot  almost 
These  lions  don't  all  roar  together  and 
drown  each  other  as  the  British  lions 
do.  French  wit  is  still  the  most  grace- 
ful, the  most  subtle,  the  most  delicate, 
the  most  tactful,  the  most  considerate 
wit  In  the  world.  This  company  has 
the  perfection  of  good  manners.  If  It 
has  no  other  kind  of  perfection.  There 
Is,  perhaps,  no  wonder  that  with  the 
strong  dawn  of  a  utilitarian  age  such 
an  institution  as  the  Salon  should  fade 
forever.  Those  hard  people  whose 
only  business  It  Is  to  act  have  long 
blotted  out  the  class  whose  chief  busi- 
ness it  was  to  talk. 

From  her  armchair,  quite  blind  and 
very  farseelng.  Madame  leads  that 
matchless  company  and  conversation 
with  the  easiest  grace.  She  scarcely 
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ever  leaves  the  house  in  the  daytime 
now.  At  night,  unless  she  Is  entertain- 
ing at  home,  she  is  always  at  a  party 
elsewhere,  or  at  the  opera,  the  theatre, 
or  Versailles.  She  has  the  habit  of 
never  getting  up  until  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening— like  the  wicked  nobleman  In 
a  story-book.  In  the  mornings  an  old 
soldier  from  the  Invalides  comes  to 
read  aloud  to  her.  She  keeps  Wiart 
her  secretary,  busily  employed;  writes 
by  him  innumerable  letters  to  Horace 
Walpole  when  he  goes  back  to  Eng- 
land. 

Madame's  relations  to  this  man  are. 
It  would  seem,  not  a  little  pathetic.  In 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word 
she  is  not,  perhaps.  In  love  with  him. 
8be  Is  many  years  his  senior.  But 
then,  too.  she  is  dreadfully  alone  In  the 
world,  with  the  saddest  need  of  human 
affection  and  the  saddest  lack  of  It  In 
her  life.  Her  letters  are  filled  with 
that  Impulsive  warmheartedness  in 
which  there  Is  no  kind  of  dignity.  "I 
want  you."  she  says,  In  effect  "I  may 
make  myself  ridiculous  by  such  an 
affection;  but  what  do  I  care— what 
have  I  ever  cared— for  that?"  And 
when  he  responds  with  that  quiet  pru- 
dence and  carefulness  for  which  one 
can  but  respect  him— "You!"  she  says, 
"you!  Why,  you  are  a  man  of  stone, 
of  Ice!— In  a  word,  an  Englishman!" 
And,  at  last— "Pouvez-vous  ignorer? 
mais  .  .  .  je  me  tals." 

She  does  not.  Indeed— it  is  not  in  her 
character— subdue  herself  at  all  satis- 
factorily for  more  than  a  few  days.  The 
feelings  of  her  undisciplined  old  heart 
come  bubbling  up  through  her  accounts 
of  the  Du  Barri  or  the  Dauphiness 
Marie  Antoinette,  through  her  shrewd 
opinions  of  the  books  that  have  been 
read  to  her,  and  her  notes  on  Salons 
and  suppers.  Horace  is  the  one  pas- 
sion of  her  life  of  which  she  does  not 
live  long  enough  to  be  cured. 

As  her  years  advance,  that  fatal 
ennui,  which  is  her  curse,  gathers  its 


forces  to  overwhelm  her.  Books  bore 
her  now.  They  are  so  long  and  so 
trite  and  so  like  each  other!  Throw 
them  away.  For  this,  too.  Is  vanity. 
Her  old  friends  are  dead.  She  has 
outlived  many  even  of  her  old  acquaint- 
ances. The  zest  of  an  enemy  or  two  is 
wanting  soon.  When  they  tell  her  the 
I^esplnasse  is  dead,  she  only  says,  "If 
she  had  died  sixteen  years  earlier.  I 
should  not  have  lost  d'Alembert."  The 
President,  too,  has  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  Oh,  what  a  doom  to  sit  alone 
amid  the  ruins  of  yesterday's  feast 
with  the  other  guests  departed,  and 
jaded  memories  of  the  banquet  for  all 
one's  comfort!  "I  have  no  passion  of 
any  kind,"  writes  the  Marquise  to  Wal- 
pole, "hardly  any  taste  for  anything; 
no  talents;  no  curiosity  .  .  .  que  favt-U 
done  que  fe  f asset"  And  when  he  re- 
plies in  attempts  at  consolation — "I 
thank  you  for  your  good  advice."  says 
she.  "I  am  old.  deaf,  blind.  I  wish  I 
could  take  it;  but  that  cannot  bo."  It 
is  the  acme  of  hopelessness. 

Even  the  society  to  which  she  clings 
palls  upon  her  at  length.  As  she  sits 
in  that  old  tonneau  of  hers,  the  wit  falls 
on  her  ears,  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable. 
How  well  she  knows  the  tricks  of  ex- 
pression and  manner  which  gild  dul- 
ness  even,  or  make  so  little  cleverness 
seem  so  much.  To  despise  the  world 
to  the  full,  one  must  be  a  worldling. 
Oh  God!  what  a  death  before  death,  to 
see  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  the  life 
one  has  chosen,  and  yet  to  have  no 
hope  beyond  It  This  woman  is  quite 
without  religion.  She  nas  tried  to  be 
devote,  and  failed.  She  is  sceptical 
even  of  scepticism.  Call  In  the  guests, 
then;  multiply  the  suppers,  laugh,  talk, 
jest  that  one  may  escape  a  little  that 
"blank  stare  of  the  grave."  Anything 
Is  better  than  those  blind,  sleepless 
nights  of  dreadful  retrospect  and  shud- 
dering anticipation.  In  the  dead  of 
them  the  blind  old  woman  sits  up  and 
tries  to  occupy  her  brain  mechanically 
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by  making  verses.  In  the  morning 
there  will  be  at  least  life,  stir,  move- 
ment, the  preparation  for  the  company 
of  the  evening.  But  the  nights—  Not 
all  the  precepts  of  all  the  preachers  are 
so  awful  a  sermon  as  the  latter  end  of 
this  Marquise. 

In  the  July  and  August  of  1780  she 
complains  of  being  more  than  usually 
feeble  and  languid.  Her  friends,  Ma- 
dame de  Ghoisenl  and  the  Duchesse  de 
Luxembourg,  come  often  to  see  her, 
and  do,  perhaps,  the  very  little  any 
human  creature  can  do  for  her  now. 
Her  companion,  Mademoiselle  Sama- 
don,  is  quite  dutiful  and  uninteresting. 
Her  servants  have  a  passionate  attach- 
ment for  her,  not  founded  on  the  vir- 
tues and  stability  of  her  character,  nor 
yet  hard  to  understand.  On  August  22, 
1780,  she  writes  her  last  letter  to 
Horace  Walpole.  "I  have  not  enough 
strength  now  even  to  be  afraid  of 
death,"  she  says;  "and,  except  that  I 
shall  never  see  you  again,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  regret" 

From  that  day  she  never  rises  from 
her  bed.  She  has  no  Illness,  hardly 
any  bodily  suffering.  But  she  is  tired 
to  her  soul.  The  anteroom  is  full  of  In- 
quirers who  have  been  the  habitues  of 
those  brilliant  suppers.  But  what  can 
these  people  do  for  her  now?  A  little 
while  before  her  death  she  hears  Wlart 
weeping  by  her  bed.  "Yon  lore  roe, 
then?"  she  says,  with  a  pitiful  astonish- 
ment that  any  human  creature  can  care 
for  what  must  have  been  troublesome 
and  a  burden  too  often.  Whea  he  asks 
her  If  she  suffers,  she  replies,  "No.  no." 
She  sinks  at  last  Into  lethargy,  and 
from  lethargy  very  gently  into  death. 
That  supreme  weariness,  called  life.  Is 
finished. 

How  shall  one  Judge  the  character  of 
such  a  woman?  She  Is  the  princess  of 
the  fairy  tale,  who  is  given  at  her  birth 
all  the  gifts  of  the  gods  save  one— the 
power  of  turning  the  others  to  account. 
All  her  friends— and  she  has  many— 


speak  of  her  warm  and  generous  heart, 
her  instinct  which  is  almost  genins,  her 
ready  wit  and  tact,  her  clear,  honest 
insight,  her  bold  and  independent  judg- 
ment. In  a  very  artificial  age  she  is 
quite  unaffected  and  downright,  and 
retains  to  her  last  hours  an  extraordi- 
nary nalvett  and  freshness.  If  she 
could  have  disabused  herself  of  the 
idea— an  idea  common  In  all  the  French 
upper  classes  before  the  Revolution— 
that  life  Is  Intended  to  be  an  amuse- 
ment, this  Marquise  might  have  been 
great  too.  But  to  escape  ennui  she 
marries  in  haste,  forfeits  her  honor, 
debases  her  soul,  commits  a  thousand 
daily  meannesses,  wastes  her  powers, 
and  ends  a  fine  example  of  her  own 
aphorism,  that  "Happiness  is  the  phil- 
osopher's stone  which  ruins  those  who 
seek  It" 

As  for  her  mind,  it  is  one  with  which 
all  but  the  very  solemn  will  have,  at 
least  some  sympathy.  Madame  hates 
metaphysics,  morals  and  philosophy. 
She  likes  to  jump  at  conclusions  (and 
always  jumps  at  the  right  ones)  in- 
stead of  arriving  at  them  solidly  by 
the  stupid  beaten  track  of  learning  and 
experience.  She  loves  anecdotes  or  a 
gossipy  book  of  memoirs — only  it  must 
be  gossipy.     History?    Well,  one  is 
obliged  to  read  a  little  history,  because 
It  helps  one  to  know  men.  which  Is 
"the  only  science  that  excites  my  curi- 
osity."    She  Is  dreadfully  bored  by 
"Clarissa  Harlowe,"  which  is  ever  so 
much  too  long,  says  Madame,  though 
she  Is  almost  the  only  critic  of  her 
day  who  finds  that  out  Bnffon  she 
thinks  of  an  insupportable  monotony, 
and  "T^lemaque"  wearisome  to  death; 
hates  "Don  Quixote,"  and  does  not 
find  anything  in  the  vivid  Imagination 
of  "Gulliver"  to  appeal  to  her  particu- 
larly common-sense  old  mind.  There 
la.  at  least,  no  humbug  about  Madame's 
opinion's.  She  yawns  dreadfully  over 
Milton,  as  many  other  persons  have 
yawned  over  hliu  without  the  courage 
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to  say  so.  She  has  a  very  on -French 
Insight  into  the  weakness  of  her  own 
nation,  and  estimates  it— gay,  bright, 
shallow,  delightful — quite  soundly.  Nor 
has  she  the  slightest  hesitation  in  ob- 
serving that  that  famous  Jean-Jacques 
•everybody  is  raving  about  is  disagree- 
able to  her;  that  she  has  never  seen 
anything  more  contrary  to  good  sense 
than  his  "Emlle,"  or  to  good  manners 
than  bis  "Hdlolse,"  and  nothing  in  the 
world  quite  so  dull  and  obscure  as  his 


has  the  very  good  sense,  consid- 
ering the  position  of  all  her  class,  not 
to  be  at  all  fanatical  for  liberty,  which, 
all,  says  she,  and  as  if  she  could 
into  that  wild  future.  Is  not  to  be 
found  in  democracy,  where  one  has  a 
thousand  tyrants  in  place  of  one.  "I 
always  hated  the  people,"  Bhe  says 
again;  "and  now  I  detest  them."  Well 


for  her,  perhaps,  that  she  does  not  live 
to  see  that  day  when  the  people  sit  in 
dreadful  judgment  upon    such  utter- 
ances as  these.  Her  letters  are  as  can- 
did and  impulsive  as  herself.  When 
she  has  a  great  deal  to  say,  she  says  it; 
and  when  she  has  nothing  to  say,  she 
stops.     When  she  feels  hopeless,  she 
writes  hopelessly;  and  when  she  feels 
scandalously,  she  writes  scandal.  But 
she  also  makes  that  famous  old  rigimt 
live  once  more.  She  is  herself  an  em- 
bodiment of  its  spirit  and  a  type  im- 
possible to  any  other  age  or  nation.  In 
her  one  sees  its  mad  thirst  for  pleasure; 
its  feelings  after  truth;  its  fine  prin- 
ciples and  Its  faulty  practice;  its  wit, 
spirit  humor;  its  profligacy,  selfish- 
ness, despair.  And  with  her  something 
of  the  charm  that  made  it  delightful, 
and  of  the  candor  that  sweetened  Its 
corruption  goes  into  darkness  forever. 

S.  G.  Tallentyre. 


GREEN  BUSHES. 


The  green  bushes  when  first  I  loved  you, 
When  we  met  and  my  heart  approved  you. 
Tossed  the  gold  and  the  scarlet  high. 
Gold  and  scarlet  went  drifting  by. 

Ochone,  the  wind  and  the  weather! 

Days  when  you  and  I  were  together; 

Much  we  heeded  the  leaf  on  the  tree: 

'Twas  hearts'  springtime  to  you  and  me. 

The  green  bushes  when  we  were  married 
White  rose  and  the  red  rose  carried. 
When  you  drew  me  your  threshold  o'er. 
Rose  and  white  for  our  wedding  floor. 

Ochone,  the  days  that  are  over! 

I  beloved,  and  you  my  lover, 

Little  we  cared  what  the  world  might  say. 

You  and  I  on  our  wedding  day. 

The  green  bushes  grow  thin  and  shiver. 
You  and  I  we  are  lovers  ever; 
Cheek  to  cheek  and  heart  to  heart. 
Still  true  lovers  that  none  can  part. 
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Ochone,  winter  goes  sighing, 
Love  In  a  world  of  care  and  dying; 
Ah,  forget  that  I  made  yon  sad, 
Tet  remember  I  made  you  glad. 

The  green  bushes  grow  gray  and  vernal. 
Spring  comes  back  and  Lore  is  eternal; 
In  your  arms  come  kiss,  forgive  me: 
Had  you  ever  the  heart  to  grieve  me, 
Ochone? 

r.u  Man  Marline.  Katharine  Tynan. 


JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN." 


Several  years  ago,  at  the  moment 
when    Mr.    Chamberlain  quitted  the 
ranks  of  the  Liberal  party  to  enter  the 
admiring  circle  of  the  Conservatives,  I 
watched  him  one  evening  in  one  of  the 
Bel  grave   Square   palaces.    He  was 
standing,  surrounded  by  many  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  elegant  gentle- 
men of  the  aristocracy,  and  graciously 
accepting  their  very  respectful  homage. 
It  was  a  strange  spectacle;  and  I  sus- 
pect that  Chamberlain  himself,  though 
giving  no  external  evidence  thereof, 
enjoyed  it  all  immensely.     His  physi- 
ognomy thoroughly  indicates  his  char- 
acter, not  striking  nor  distinguished, 
but  full  of  energy,  intelligence,  obsti- 
nacy; the  physiognomy,  In  short,  of  a 
merchant,  not  of  a  statesman,  of  a 
shrewd  man,  not  an  Intellectual  one. 
The  inevitable    monocle  In    his  eye 
serves  to  conceal  Its  expression,  and 
the  short,  turned-up  nose  gives  a  com- 
mon cast  to  features  otherwise  fine 
and  regular.  In  the  last  few  years  he 
has  changed  more  in  appearance  than 
his  age  would  justify,  and  he  is  tor- 
tured, It  1b  said,  both  with  gout  and 
neuralgia.  Surely,  one  of  these  afflic- 
tions might  have  sufficed!  Chamber- 
lain dresses  well— "too  well."  one  of 
my  friends,  an  ex-viceroy,  whispered 
In  my  ear  that  evening — and  Is  never 

•  TramUted  for  The  Kclectlc  Maxuxlne  by  M.  W.  L. 


seen  without  an  orchid  in  bis  button- 
hole, a  flower  culled  from  those  famous 
hothouses    which    the  Conservatives 
threatened  to  burn  down  only  a  short 
time  ago,  when  be  was  so  hated  by 
them  as  to  be  considered  little  better 
than  anti-Christ  It  has  been  said,  and 
probably  with  truth,  that  Chamberlain 
left  the  Liberal  party  on  account  of  his 
jealousy  of  Gladstone,  and  of  his  Irrita- 
tion at  the  mastery  which  the  latter 
never  failed  to  exercise  over  his  col- 
leagues. Another  cause  of  his  defec- 
tion was  the  presence  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  just  then  at  the  beginning  of  his 
promising  career  in  the  Liberal  ranks, 
also  of  Vernon  Harcourt,  and,  among 
the  Home  Rulers,  of  that  great  genius, 
Charles   Stewart   Parnell    in  whom 
Chamberlain  must  undoubtedly  have 
recognized  an  Invincible  superior.  If 
these  were  his  real  reasons,  he  ought 
surely  to  feel  satisfied  now,  since  no 
one  In  Lord  Salisbury's  cabinet  dare 
venture  to  contradict  or  thwart  the 
powerful  Colonial  Minister,  who  is.  In 
fact.  If  not  de  jure,  the  actual  head  of 
the  Government.   Many  a  distinguished 
man  has  been  minister  to  the  colonies, 
notably  Lord  Carnarvon  and  the  first 
Lord  Lytton,  but  no  one  has  ever  made 
of  this  subordinate  office  the  throne  of 
Suprcma  Lex  that  It  is  made  by  Joseph 
Chamberlain.   And  with  whom  lies  the 
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fault?  Let  us  endeavor  to  settle  this 
question,  since  the  problem  is  an  Inter- 
esting one;  and  It  Is  a  phenomenon  of 
even  greater  Interest  to  see  Bobert 
Cecil,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  fallen 
.  under  the  dominion  of  the  merchant 
of  Birmingham.  In  the  Conservative 
party,  at  the  moment  of  Chamberlain's 
entrance  Into  It  (as  Indeed  later,  and 
even  up  to  to-day),  there  was  no  one 
equal  in  force  of  character  and  depth 
of  Intelligence  to  himself.  The  only 
person  who  might  have  ventured  to 
command  him  was  Lord  Salisbury,  but, 
as  the  facts  have  since  clearly  shown, 
Chamberlain  was  perfectly  sure  of  his 
ability  to  overrule  the  illustrious  head 
of  the  Tories  as  easily  as  he  overrules 
and  subordinates  so  many  lesser  per- 
sonages. A  friend  of  mine,  in  speaking 
to  me  of  Lord  Salisbury,  once  said: 
"He  is  a  cannon  of  large  calibre,  but  he 
either  misses  fire  or  shoots  wide  of  the 
mark."  This  is  probably  Chamberlain's 
opinion  also,  and  It  makes  him  deter- 
mined to  manage  this  "cannon  of  large 
calibre"  himself.  And  the  facts  show 
that  he  has  Judged  correctly,  when  one 
considers  his  triumphal  success.  Let 
posterity  condemn  him  If  It  will;  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  man  to  whom  It  mat- 
ters but  little  what  may  be  said  of  him 
after  his  death.  He  is  strong  and  cal- 
lous, with  a  large  dash  of  cynicism  in 
his  composition,  and  to  a  politician  of 
this  type  the  judgment  of  history  Is  of 
no  moment,  and  fame  but  a  carnival 
masquerade,  to  the  sound  of  a  blatant 
trumpet.  The  great  Napoleon  after  his 
Egyptian  campaign  said:  "If  I  should 
die  tomorrow,  I  should  be  given  only 
half  a  page  In  a  universal  dictionary." 
To  Chamberlain  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  he  got 
half  a  page  or  a  whole  one.  What  he 
cares  for  Is  to  lead  others.  Had  he  ap- 
peared fifty  years  earlier,  would  he 
have  succeeded  In  this?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  For.  in  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  world  sought 


after  and  admired  qualities  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  his  own;  while  nowadays  it 
Is  precisely  such  talents  as  his  which  suc- 
ceed best;  by  which  remark  I  certainly 
do  not  mean  to  pay  a  compliment  either 
to  him  or  to  the  times.  In  a  nobler  or 
more  upright  epoch  than  the  present, 
a  great  party  like  the  one  which  calls 
itself  the  Conservative  would  have  re- 
jected with  scorn  the  Radical  turned 
Tory.  Instead,  it  has  received  him 
with  open  arms,  and  paid  assiduous 
court  to  him;  Indeed,  the  victory  of  the 
Tories  at  the  elections  of  1885  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  his  per- 
mission—had he  not  felt  sure,  that  Is. 
of  being  Included  In  the  ministry. 

Chamberlain  has  been  equally  fortu- 
nate in  the  opportunities  with  which 
fate  has  presented  him,  and  In  his  capa- 
city to  make  use  of  them;  In  the  medi- 
ocrity of  the  men  acting  with  him,  as 
well  as  of  those  opposed  to  him,  and  In 
his  ability  to  master  the  former  and 
Intimidate  the  latter.  Fortunate  has 
he  also  been  In  respect  to  the  present 
indifference  of  the  English  people  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  for,  in  the  past, 
the  whole  nation  would  have  regarded 
with  horror  the  entrance  of  a  Unita- 
rian Into  an  office  of  the  government 
But  his  most  marvellous  piece  of  good 
fortune  has  been  the  appearance  of 
Irish  autonomy  on  the  scene,  precisely 
at  the  moment  when  he  conceived  the 
desire  to  enter  the  Conservative  camp. 
Without  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule 
it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for 
him  to  make  the  taut  perllleux  with 
the  assurance  of  being  well  recom- 
pensed, and  of  being  able  to  assume 
among  the  Tories  the  same  exalted 
position  he  had  held  among  the  Radi- 
cals, if  not,  indeed,  a  more  exalted  one 
still.  Later,  Chamberlain's  good  star 
so  willed  it  that,  in  the  year  which  is 
just  ending,  the  grave  illness  (termin- 
ating fatally)  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
faithful  life-companion  preoccupied  and 
saddened  Lord  Salisbury,  deeply  at- 
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tached  to  his  wife,  to  the  point  of  caus- 
ing him  to  resign,  more  and  more  each 
day,  the  guidance  of  the  ship  of  state 
into  the  bands  of  his  colleagues.  To 
me  It  seems  that  the  Queen  of  England 
would  have  done  well  to  say  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  "Either  turn  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain out  of  your  cabinet  or  resign  your 
own  post  to  him."  So  long  as  he  Is 
permitted  to  exercise  the  full  powers  of 
the  Government,  it  Is  but  Just  that  he 
should  also  assume  the  full  responsibil- 
ity. Perhaps,  had  the  Sovereign  thus 
acted,  matters  in  the  secret  dossier  of 
the  Colonial  Minister  would  not  have 
kept  secret  so  long.  I  believe  the  Tory 
party  would  have  made  a  better  figure, 
and  would  have  deserved  better  of  the 
country,  if  it  had  not  allowed  itself  to 
be  intimidated  by  Chamberlain;  what 
is  done,  is  done,  however;  and,  at  this 
moment,  the  merchant  of  Birmingham 
finds  himself  the  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. But  Chamberlain  denies  that  he 
has  become  an  Opportunist,  or  in  any 
way  changed  his  views;  according  to 
him,  it  is  the  Conservative  party  Itself 
that  has  seconded  all  his  wishes,  and  In 
this  assertion  there  Is  a  grain  of  truth— 
though  not  the  whole  truth.  As  two 
negatives  make  an  affirmative,  perhaps 
also  two  desertions  constitute  fidel- 
ity! The  Conservatives,  and  especially 
their    central    organ,    the  Primrose 
League,  received  the  Liberal  ex-min- 
ister with  hysteric  joy;  the  whole  of 
its  aristocratic  society  fell  on  Its  knees 
before  him,  and  all  shouted  ♦'Chamber- 
lain,"  as  one   might   shout  "Christ" 
Imperialism  had  gained  thereby,  Home 
Rule  had  indisputably  lost,  but  what 
no  one  seemed  to  perceive  was  that  the 
aristocratic  party  stood  harnessed  to 
the  triumphal  chariot  of  the  deputy 
from  Birmingham,  and  has  remained 
thus  harnessed  up  to  the  present  hour. 
It  is  a  singular  spectacle,  and.  as  1 
have  said,  far  from  a  noble  one.   It  will 
be  a  chapter  little  honorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  should  It  terminate  In 


the  delirious  triumph  of  an  unjust  war 
and    the    consequent    apotheosis  of 
Chamberlain.  It  Is  he  who  has  incited 
and  driven  the  whole  nation  into  this 
wnr  in  the  Transvaal,  and  well  may  he 
call  it.  as  the  Empress  Eugenie  called 
.the  war  of  1870.  "If a  guerre  d  mol." 
Had  Chamberlain  remained  a  simple 
Syndic  of  Birmingham,  with  the  sole 
ambition  of  turning  out  screws  and 
ruling  its  municipal  council,  this  strug- 
gle in  the  Transvaal  would  never  have 
taken  place.  The  war  has  been  con- 
ceived, and  forced  upon  the  nation,  by 
the   Colonial    Minister   alone.  Lord 
Salisbury,  late  in  the  day.  and  after  a 
long  and  significant  silence,  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  It.  in  his  speech  at 
Guildhall  some  time  ago.  The  Premier 
naturally  repelled  the  attacks  of  the 
French   Chamber   of  Commerce,  but 
whoever  has  attentively  followed  the 
action  of  Chamberlain,  both  before  and 
after  the  epoch  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion  upon  Rhodes  and  the  Jameson 
raid,  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  intimate 
relations  existing  between  the  former 
and  Chamberlain.     The  Commission 
broke  off  this  work  suddenly,  without 
allowing  any  light  to  drift  in  upon 
Rhodes's  obscure  proceedings,  and  at 
each  smallest  appearance  of  danger  to 
him  .the  President  of  the  Commission 
intervened  and  closed  the  mouth  of  the 
witness.  We  have  been  witnesses  to 
similar  disgraceful  strategems  In  Italy, 
also!  During  the  first  two  days  of  the 
examination  Cecil  Rhodes,  It  Is  said, 
was  extremelj'  nervous,  but  afterwards, 
thoroughly  reassured    when    he  saw 
how  matters  were  proceeding,  he  re- 
sumed his  usual  appearance  of  stolid 
Indifference.  These  accounts  are  not 
mere  suspicions  nor  Idle  tales;  they 
are  truths  which  clearly  emerge  from 
the  reports  of  this  comedy  of  a  com- 
mission, or  committee,  of  Inquiry,  of 
1S97. 

Later  on,  indeed  only  a  few  months 
ago.  the  Chartered  Company  of  Africa, 
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finding  itself  in  great  financial  embar- 
rassments, was  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment, of  which  Chamberlain  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  members,  and  the 
price  paid  seemed  to  many  too  great. 
Every  one  knew  well  that  Chamberlain 
held  a  considerable  number  of  shares 
of  this  Company,  and  a  timid  Interro- 
gation in  regard  to  the  transaction 
was  ventured  upon  In  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  Chamberlain  replied 
curtly,  when  questioned,  that  he  had 
not  negotiated  the  sale  to  the  State, 
and  had  not  been  present  when  the 
vote  was  taken,  and  there  the  matter 
dropped,  and  the  State  and  the  Nation 
were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  this 
audacious  excuse.  In  the  past  life  of 
the  nation  nothing  was  more  vehement- 
ly inveighed  against  by  all  parties  than 
an  act  of  a  statesman  that  might  seem 
to  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  a  pri- 
vate chartered  company,  but,  although 
this  transaction  had  all  the  appearance 
of  such  an  arrangement  no  further 
notice  was  taken  of  it.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  nothing  similar  of  so  glaring 
a  nature  had  occurred  since  the  days  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Chamberlain,  as 
an  eminent  English  author  wrote  to  me 
a  few  days  ago.  has  carried  with  him 
Into  political  life  the  standards  and 
modes  of  belief  of  an  unscrupulous 
commit  coyageur.  He  boasted  one  day, 
In  one  of  his  speeches,  of  belonging  to 
the  Gentlettien'a  party,  but  no  true  gen- 
tleman would  have  made  such  a  boast. 
A  trader  may  possess  shining  qualities, 
—great  audacity,  great  shrewdness  and 
intelligence — but  these  are  not  the  only 
Qualities  required  in  a  political  leader. 
A  gentleman  (truly  a  simple-minded 
one!)  having  written  to  Chamberlain 
to  know  If  It  were  true  that  he  had 
always  cherished  the  desire  and  the  In- 
tention of  going  to  war  with  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  latter  replied,  on  October  10th 
last:  "I  fear  that  there  will  always  be 
found  tLoso  who  attribute  bad  motives 
to  my  actions.    Tennyson   said  that 


every  man  attributes  those  motives  to 
others  which  would  have  actuated  him- 
self under  similar  circumstances."  This 
was  his  sole  reply,  and  any  one  who 
can  expect  from  him  a  direct  answer 
to  a  direct  question  knows  him  but  lit- 
tle.    Chamberlain  is  a  trickster,  but 
his  knavery  does  not  wear  an  elegant 
and  smiling  mask,  as  did  that  of  Dis- 
raeli. He  does  not  possess  the  talent, 
unrivalled  for  a  politician,  of  taking 
refuge  in  exquisite  and  airy  phrases 
which  mean  nothing.  He  never  speaks 
boldly  and  openly;  his  replies  are  either 
equivocal  or  directly  brutal.     He  is 
easily  angered,  and  one  can  see  by  his 
face  that  he  does  not  possess  the  self- 
control  which  is  one  of  nature's  most 
precious  gifts  to  a  born  gentleman.  But 
his  uncouth  manners,  his  cynicism,  his' 
business  finesse  have  completely  cap-i 
tlvated  both  English  society  and  the  ^ 
English  government,  and  we  witness 
the  strange  spectacle  of  cultivated  men  ^£ 
like  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  for  Instance,  _ 
turned  into  mere  puppets  in  his  hands,  ^ 
voluntarily  relinquishing  In  favor  of 
his  schemes  their  own  political  beliefs, 
as  well  as  their  personal  Integrity.  He 
has  carried  with  him  to  the  Treasury 
bench  the  manners  and  mode  of  speech 
that  formerly  served  his  purpose  in 
administering  the    municipal  govern- 
ment of  Birmingham.  When  he  is  sin- 
cere he  is  vulgar,  and  his  comparison 
of  President  Kruger  to  a  sponge  that 
needed  squeezing  is  a  fair  sample  of  his 
eloquence.  I  can  never  believe  that  the 
House  of  Commons    at  Westminster 
would  have  supported  him  in  the  days 
of  Palmerston  or  Melbourne— those  days 
when  orators  quoted  Greek  and  Latin 
in  their  speeches,  certain  of  being  un- 
derstood by  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  their  audience.     I  uphold  that  no 
seed  can  grow  unless  It  fall  on  the 
ground  Hint  is  fitted  to  receive  It,  and 
the  Great  Britain  which  endures,  and. 
Indeed,  frequently  applauds  Chamber- 
lain,   is   no   longer   the   Great  Brit- 
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ain  of  Canning,  of  Wellington, 
nor  of  the  first  years  of  Glad- 
stone, for  Disraeli's  doctrines  have 
permeated  the  life  of  England  through- 
out its  highest  spheres  as  a  pernicious 
fever  penetrates  into,  and  predominates 
over,  a  district  I  have  not  space  here 
to  enter  into  particulars  in  regard  to 
that  phenomenal  Venetian  Jew  who 
governed  and  led  in  the  leash  the  en- 
tire aristocracy  of  England. 

Another  time,  perhaps,  I  can  treat 
the  subject  more  at  length,  and 
endeavor  to  explain  the  causes  which 
rendered  possible  the  dominion  acquired 
by  Disraeli  over  a  nation  whose  ideals 
and  character  were  so  directly  the  op- 
posite of  his  own.  Never  has  there 
been  seen  a  more  marvellous  spectacle, 
and,  stranger  yet,  that  influence  con- 
tinues, and,  indeed,  Is  still  growing, 
fostered  by  that  singular  association 
known  as  the  Primrose  League,  so 
called  from  a  supposed  fondness  of 
Disraeli  for  the  modest  little  blossom' 
of  the  primula.  In  spite  of  his  real 
genius,  Disraeli  had  a  passion  for 
riclome,  for  false  show,  for  luxury,  for 
glare  and  glitter.  This  is  evident  In 
all  his  speeches,  and  all  his  novels  as 
well,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  engraft- 
ing this  taste  upon  the  taciturn  and 
reserved  English  character.  The  first 
sign  of  this  mania  in  the  nation  was 
shown  when  Disraeli  was  allowed  to 
transform  an  old  and  illustrious  mon- 
archy into  a  new  and  "Brummagem" 
Empire!  After  this  first  step  the  rage 
for  pomp  pervaded  the  whole  country, 
and  it  is  the  cause  why  this  truly  great 
and  noble  nation  has  become  puffed 
up  with  the  pride  of  riches,  and  is  never 
weary  of  proclaiming  loudly  her  superi- 
ority to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  though 
surely  vanity  is  no  more  edifying  In  a 
nation  than  in  an  individual.  This 
change  which,  without  doubt,  is  the 
work  of  Disraeli  and  the  plutocracy,  in 
great  part  Jewish  and  commercial,  has 
prepared  the  way  for  Chamberlain,  who 


is  ever  engaged  in  beating  up  recruits 
for  the  cause,  and  who,  without  the 
idealism  of  Disraeli,  is  vainer,  more 
cruel  and  less  scrupulous;  indeed,  one 
may  almost  say  he  has  no  scruples.  At 
the  time  of  Disraeli's  ascendancy  the 
country  was  governed  principally  by 
an  old  aristocracy  of  elevated  senti- 
ments; now  it  is  ruled  by  financiers  and 
speculators,  who  make  that  same  old 
aristocracy  dance,  whatever  tune  they 
choose  to  play.  There  are  signs  that 
the  country  is  tired  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
who  still  remains  faithful  to  many  of 
the  best  customs  and  ancient  traditions 
of  the  state,  and  that  it  would  prefer 
to  remain  under  the  sole  guidance  of 
the  Birmingham  merchant.  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  too  many  scruples,  is  too  hon- 
orable, too  dignified  for  the  new  epoch, 
and  it  Is  painful  to  see  such  a  man  be- 
come the  echo  of,  and  the  apologist  for, 
one  of  Chamberlain's  stamp.  It  seems 
Incredible  that  the  Premier  should 
stoop  to  repeat  the  fiction  of  the  war's 
being  waged  for  the  benefit  of  the  Out- 
landers— the  emigrants  who  went  to  the 
Transvaal  to  work,  or  to  make  for- 
tunes, according  to  the  good  or  ill  luck 
they  might  encounter  there.  To  say 
that  the  war  has  been  brought  about 
because  that  element  of  the  popula- 
tion has  not  the  right  to  vote  at  the 
elections,  is  a  pretext  too  flimsy  to  im- 
pose upon  even  the  besottedly  Ignorant 
The  English  who  live  in  Italy  have  no 
right  to  vote  there;  wherein,  then,  does 
Italy  less  offend  than  the  Transvaal? 
And  why  do  the  Outlanders  remain  in 
a  country  where  they  are  outraged  and 
insulted?  Certainly,  It  seems  to  me 
that  England  must  Invent  a  more 
plausible  excuse  than  this  in  order  to 
cover  up  her  bellicose  and  ambitious 
designs  in  South  Africa.  The  proprie- 
tor of  the  Conservative  paper,  the 
Morning  Post  himself  a  noted  Tory. 
Is  chancellor  of  the  Primrose  League, 
and  for  months  past  that  paper  has 
covertly  insinuated  that  Chamberlain 
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is  the  only  statesman  of  the  day  who 
la  up  to  the  level  of  the  imperialistic 
policy.  Now  It  has  taken  to  blaming, 
more  or  less  openly,  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  and  one  may  be  reasonably 
sure  that  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  Morning  Post  are  those  of  the  ma- 
jority of  that  party  which,  with  an 
audacity  almost  sublime,  calls  Itself 
the  Conservative.  And  thus  Chamber- 
lain gains  support  and  finds  apologists 
wherever  the  Imperialists  predominate. 
The  Figaro  of  November  19th  last  pub- 
lishes an  interview  with  Stanley,  who, 
born  an  American,  has  become  the  most 
furious  of  Tories,  In  which,  after  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  for  "that  groat 
man  called  Cecil  Rhodes,"  he  consti- 
tutes himself  the  mouthpiece  of  Cham- 
berlain, and  absolves  him  from  aU  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war,  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  not  In  favor  of  Jameson's 
raid.  As  proof  of  this,  he  asserts  that 
Chamberlain  sent  a  despatch  to  Jame- 
son, which  the  latter  put  Into  his  pock- 
et without  reading,  and  that  this  de- 
spatch forbade  him  to  enter  the  Trans- 
vaal. Could  any  proof  be  less  convinc- 
ing? Might  not  Chamberlain  and 
Jameson  have  agreed  together  that  the 
despatch  should  be  received  and  not 
read?  And  even  had  Chamberlain  not 
approved  of  the  raid,  It  does  not  follow 
that  he  did  not  want  the  war;  It  only 
proves  that  he  teas  aware  of  the  designs 
of  both  Rhodes  and  Jameson.  Never- 
theless. I  hold  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stead, 
proprietor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
namely,  that  Chamberlain  was  aware 
of  Jameson's  plan,  and  entirely  ap- 
proved of  it.  but  was  In  doubt  as  to 
Its  timeliness,  because,  occurring  at 
that  moment.  It  precipitated  events, 
laid  bare  his  own  projects,  and  retarded 
the  execution  of  those  plans  which  he 
now  seeks  to  carry  out  by  means  of  a 
war,  into  which  he  has  plunged  the 
whole  English  nation.  That  he  Is  the 
sole  person  responsible  for  its  Issue, 
no  one  who  has  read  his  despatches 
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and  his  answers  before  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  can,  for  an  Instant,  doubt. 
The  war  is  without  excuse,  and  Is 
bound  to  end  Inglorlously  for  the  rea- 
son that,  when  a  nation,  notoriously 
rich  and  powerful,  and  able  to  Increase 
its  resources  by  enormous  loans,  goes 
to  war  from  motives  of  cupidity  solely 
with  a  people  relatively  poor,  small  hi 
numbers,  and  devoid  of  external  sup- 
port, no  victory  gained  by  the  greater 
at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  nation 
can  be  dignified  or  noble. 

The  most  Illustrious  thinkers  of  the 
day.  such  as  Herbert  Spencer,  John 
Morley,  Frederic  Harrison,  have  vehe- 
mently protested  against  the  madness 
which  draws  away  the  regular  army, 
as  well  as  the  reserves,  from  home,  to 
plunge  them  into  the  depths  of  South 
Africa,  In  order  to  serve  the  material 
Interest  of  the  Chartered  Company.  But 
their  protests  pass  unheeded,  for  the 
reason  that  It  is  easy  to  intoxicate  a 
people  with  a  beverage  that  gratifies 
their  vanity  and  their  blood-thirstiness, 
but  hard  to  make  them  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  wisdom  and  human  justice. 
Chamberlain  carries  on  the  work  begun 
by  Disraeli,  but  has  brutalized  and 
vulgarized  It,  and  the  result  Is  the  con- 
flict In  the  Transvaal,  The  really  fine 
qualities  of  the  English  are  being  lost 
and  forgotten.  When  the  people  greet- 
ed Kitchener  with  frenzied  enthusiasm, 
they  altogether  forgot  the  most  glori- 
ous traditions  of  their  past,  for  Kitch- 
ener had  violated  the  sanctity  of  a 
tomb,  and  Insulted  the  relics  of  the 
dead.  In  the  present  crisis  the  English 
are  suspicious  of  all  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  them,  and  assert  that  they  are 
bought  with  Boer  gold;  they  suspect 
treachery  and  cowardice  in  every  quar- 
ter, but  they  tamely  submit  to  the  falsi- 
fications of  the  reports  by  the  War 
Office,  and  the  censorship  of  the  tele- 
graphic despatches— dealings  which,  in 
former  days,  would  not  have  been  tol- 
erated, so  repugnaut  are  they  to  the 
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well-known  bold  and  open  character 
of  the  English  people.  The  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  has  been  marked  by 
a  long  succession  of  wars,  of  which  not 
one  was.  In  my  opinion,  necessary  or 
unavoidable.  Nor  was  any  one  of  them 
an  internal  war,  for  neither  the  English 
citizen  nor  the  English  peasant  knows 
anything  of  the  real  agonies  and  hor- 
rors of  a  war  within  his  own  borders. 
He  has  never  suffered  personally  by 
seeing  his  house  burned,  bis  children 
starving,  his  fields  devastated,  his  ba- 
bies killed  by  flying  shot  and  shell.  He 
has  never  seen  in  his  country,  or  his 
city,  a  battle  or  a  siege;  he  does  not 
comprehend,  therefore,  the  fearful 
wrong  he  commits  when,  listening  to 
the  persuasive  voice  of  the  politician, 
he  unconcernedly  lets  loose  the  infernal 
agencies  of  war  upon  a  distant  country 
and  people.  This  is  the  Nation's  excuse, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Inexorable 
condemnation  of  those  who,  for  person- 
al Interests,  mislead  and  pervert,  by 
appealing  to  their  most  brutal  in- 
stincts and  unscrupulously  abusing 
their  Ignorance,  a  people  naturally  gen- 
erous and  of  kindly  and  humane  Im- 
pulses. Nor  is  all  this,  as  many  would 
have  us  believe,  without  Interest  to 
Italy  and  the  Italians,  so  long  as  Eng- 
land continues  the  course  she  has  hith- 
erto pursued  of  endeavoring  to  draw 
Italy  also  Into  Imperial  ventures  In 

Nooti  Antologla. 


Africa.  At  this  very  moment  England 
Is  sending  to  Rome  her  own  political 
agent  in  Egypt  (the  attractive  and  con- 
genial diplomat,  Rennell  Rodd).  with 
the  object  of  engaging  the  Italian  In 
dark  and  dangerous  ventures  against 
the  Negus  Negesti.  "Save  me  from  my 
friends,"  should  now  be  Italy's  motto. 
For  many  years  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land has  been  more  than  a  doubtful 
good  to  Italy,  for  she  has  always  tried 
to  push  her  into  expensive  and  useless 
enterprises  for  her  own  advantage.  If 
England  really  loves  Italy,  why  not 
give  her  the  Island  of  Malta?  This 
would  be  a  solid  proof  of  affection,  and, 
perhaps,  no  more  dangerous  gift  for 
England  to  make  than  that  of  Heligo- 
land to  Germany.  That  act  of  incon- 
ceivable folly  was  but  Ill-paid'  for  by 
the  German  gift  of  some  useless  lands 
In  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Finally,  the  moral  of  this  short  study 
for  my  Italian  readers  is  this:  Do  not 
wish  for  the  English  an  easy  conquest 
In  the  Transvaal,  for  this  would  cer- 
tainly mean  the  rise  of  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain to  the  highest  post  In  the  Gov- 
ernment And  do  not  lend  an  ear  to 
the  Insidious  propositions  which  the 
English  Government  will  make  to  en- 
deavor to  persuade  you  to  follow  her 
in  her  costly,  brutal,  and  aggressive 
march  toward  universal  empire. 

Ouida. 
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"The  gun  on  the  Castle  will  pierce 
the  fog  better  than  all  the  other  lights 
round." 

This  was  the  assertion  of  the  look- 
out-man on  the  coast  at  Dover  one 
thick  night  during  the  late  meeting 
of  the  British  Association.  In  the  ex- 
perience of  the  old  Coastguardsman, 


who  had  kept  watch  on  the  same 
guards  for  many  seasons,  the  flash  of 
the  light-loaded  evening  gun  outshone 
in  hazy  weather  all  other  lights  in  the 
town.  He  had  thought  the  matter  out 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  by  virtue  of  the 
explosion  the  flash  was  flung  towards 
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the  observer,  and,  on  this  account,  ap- 
peared brighter.  While  he  was  still 
speaking  the  clock  struck,  and,  with 
service-like  precision,  a  dull  flare 
opened  out  on  the  heights,  fairly  eclips- 
ing, for  the  moment,  any  of  the  gas 
lamps,  either  single  or  massed— for  the 
town  was  illuminated— that  tried  to 
penetrate  the  heavy  night. 

Without  entering  into  any  considera- 
tion of  the  old  seaman's  theory,  we  may 
state,  as  an  Instructive  commentary, 
that  where  the  fog  lay  thickest  the  gas 
lamps  were  utterly  quenching  the 
usually  dazzling  arc  lamps  of  the  Elec- 
tric Light  Company,  which  was  in 
keenest  competition  that  week  with  the 
older  form  of  illumination  In  the  town. 
The  same  fact  has  been  inferred,  if  not 
irresistibly  brought  home,  on  occasions 
of  grave  moment.  When  the  electric 
light  was  first  established  at  Dun- 
geness  the  Trinity  yacht,  Galatea, 
went  ashore  close  to  the  light,  those  on 
board  being  unable  to  see  it  Again, 
in  1S70.  the  Bast  was  wrecked  close  to 
the  powerful  electric  light  at  Lizard 
Point.  Again,  in  1892.  the  Eider  went 
ashore  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
electric  light  of  St.  Catherine's  Point, 
Isle  of  Wight;  while  the  terrible  calam- 
ity of  the  Drummond  Castle  took  place 
In  close  proximity  to  the  electric  light 
of  Csbant.  which,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  survivors,  could  not  even 
be  glimpsed. 

Unquestionably,  a  true  fog  is  largely 
Impervious  to  the  rays  from  the  more 
refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum;  and 
thus  It  will  often  be  found  in  our  Lon- 
don streets  that  the  old-fashioned  and 
much-abused  yellow-burning  gas  lamps 
will  hang  out  a  warning  red  beam  in 
a  dense  gloom,  through  which  the  ac- 
tinic rays  of  the  modern  electric  arc 
cannot  penetrate  at  all. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
dominating  gun-flash  on  Dover  Castle 
which  is  at  once  Important  and  hope- 
ful. Its  rays,  though  coming  from  a 


point  enormously  further  off  than  that 
of  any  other  visible  lights  around,  yet 
came  from  a  greater  elevation,  and  this 
might  suggest  that  they  could  penetrate 
the  fog  simply  because  the  fog  was 
shallow.  Regarded  in  this  way  the 
phenomenon  would  correspond  with  our 
everyday  experience  that  the  sun  is 
brightest  and  photographically  most 
active  when  well  overhead,  but  loses 
power  and  penetration  on  a  rapidly- 
increasing  scale  as  he  climbs  down  the 
sky,  and  so  shines  through  the  ever- 
gathering  thickness  of  low-lying  atmos- 
pheric strata.  Have  we  sufficient  evi- 
dence, then,  that  dense  fogs,  when  fair- 
ly lying  on  the  ground,  are  commonly 
of  very  limited  extent  in  vertical  height? 
I  would  answer  this  most  important 
question  unhesitatingly  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

It  has  been  noticed  from  Greenwich 
Observatory,  on  days  when  densest 
London  fogs  have  prevailed,  that  the 
tops  of  the  loftier  buildings  will  stand 
out  above  the  opaque  fog-curtain,  and 
that  the  sky  will  be  seen  to  be  practi- 
cally clear  at  but  a  little  height  above 
the  housetops.  I  have  myself  noticed 
Identically  the  same  condition  of  things 
—only  at  closer  range— from  the  Gold- 
en Gallery  of  St.  Paul's;  and  again  In  a 
more  distant  but  more  comprehensive 
view  from  the  top  of  the  North  Tower 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  But  the  same 
fact  Is  observable  away  from  towns, 
and  even  out  at  sea.  It  has  come  with- 
in my  own  experience  during  continu- 
ous observations  on  the  Maplin  Light- 
house, while  the  sailor  will  often  find 
the  upper  yards  and  topmasts  of  his 
vessel  standing  out  well  above  in  the 
clear,  even  when  so  thick  a  fog  is  on 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  see  across  the 
deck. 

But  the  matter  admits  of  strict  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  In  a  downright 
"London  particular."  of  the  true  pea- 
soup  type,  a  street  lamp  is  but  barely 
visible  at  about  five  yards;  from  which 
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it  would  follow  that  were  the  dense  fog 
layer  anything  like  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
In  depth  even  the  light  of  the  sun  would 
be  entirely  extinguished,  and  mid-day 
would  be  as  pitchy  dark  as  a  moonless 
and  starless  midnight.  It  Is  never  thus, 
however.  The  equally  typical,  but  In- 
finitely less  Intolerable,  dark  day,  when 
the  cloud  canopy  lies  at  some  distance 
overhead,  leaving  the  streets  fairly  free 
for  purposes  of  respiration.  Is  of  an- 
other order;  but  my  experience  is  that 
this  canopy  will,  in  a  general  way, 
have  its  upper  limit  somewhere  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3.000  feet  aloft  But, 
regarding  the  graver  visitation  of  the 
true  ground  fog,  it  hardly  seems  too 
much  to  hope  that  means  may  be  de- 
vised of  removing  an  obstacle  so  easily 
surmounted.  It  has  been  asserted  that, 
where  there  is  a  free  wind  passage 
through  a  town,  fog  will  He  straight 
over  and  around  such  a  passage.  A 
remarkable  and  continuous  highway 
exists  right  through  London,  In  the  line 
of  Oxford  Street  and  Holborn,  which, 
when  followed  up  in  either  direction, 
may  be  considered  to  extend  from  Ux- 
brldge  all  the  way  to  Stratford.  It  Is 
very  questionable,  however,  whether 
the  central  parts  of  this  line  are  not 
far  more  liable  to  dense  fog  than.  say. 
the  poorer,  equally  crowded,  but  high- 
er, locality  northward  of  the  Penton- 
vllle  Road. 

But  be  It  noted  that  a  very  distinctive 
feature  of  the  true  town  fog  Is  its 
sharply-defined  boundary.  If  the  air 
be  still,  as  Is  almost  always  the  case, 
the  traveller  by  an  up  train  along  any 
line  of  rail  will  probably  notice  that  he 
plunges  into  the  fog  bank  with  a  sur- 
prising suddenness.  If  then  the  chok- 
ing cloud  lies,  like  a  true  isolated  cloud, 
compact,  continuous,  and  well  defined, 
with  the  additional  characteristic  that 
Its  depth  Is  very  shallow,  it  might  seem 
reasonable  to  hope  that  by  some  arti- 
ficial disturbance  atmospheric  equili- 
brium might  be  so  far  affected  that  the 


entire  cloud  could  be  made  to  rise.  If 
not  to  disperse. 

Only  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
make  voyages  Into  cloudland,  and 
above  It,  clearly  realize  how,  on  dark 
days,  the  sun  is  commonly  pouring 
down  Its  heat  incessantly  and  intense- 
ly close  above  the  heads  of  earth-bound 
mortals.  The  upper  fringe  of  the  cloud 
stratum  may,  Indeed,  be  seen  vanishing 
Into  the  sky,  through  the  day  hours, 
with  ceaseless  energy,  suggesting  that 
there  are  forces  within  reach,  of  a 
giant  power.  If  they  could  but  be  lured 
to  lend  their  aid.  One  method,  at  least, 
has  been  long  talked  of,  namely,  the 
disturbance  of  the  air  by  the  Impulse 
of  explosion.  Rather  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  i.  «.,  shortly  after  Crimean 
times,  when  It  was  a  favorite  practice 
to  hold  reviews  on  a  grand  scale  on 
South  sea  Common,  with  much  heavy 
firing,  the  writer  remembers  it  being 
confidently  asserted  among  the  officers 
that  such  cannonades  generally  brought 
up  wind  or  change  of  weather.  This, 
indeed,  Is  a  doctrine  very  generally  re- 
ceived, and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  connect  big  battles  with  consequent 
storms;  so  that  were  there  but  the 
germ  of  truth  in  this  it  would  be  no 
extravagant  idea  that  even  a  London 
fog  might  be  borne  up  and  away  on  the 
back  of  an  eddy,  say,  produced  by  a 
well-ordered  salute  on  Primrose  Hill. 

But  besides  the  mere  heating  and 
rarefying  effect  of  the  sun,  there  is  the 
unknown  and  unexplolted  might  of  his 
electric  energy,  and  to  what  extent  this 
is  always  playing,  or  ready  to  play,  a 
potent  part,  perhaps  few  meteorolo- 
gists would  be  bold  enough  to  say.  A 
curious  record  may,  however,  here  find 
a  place,  whatever  be  the  scientific 
value  attaching  to  the  theory  based 
thereon.  A  few  years  since  a  letter  ap- 
peared In  one  of  our  scientific  Journals, 
pointing  out  that  on  the  Island  of  St 
Thomas  the  seasons  had  completely 
changed  their  character  In  thirty  years. 
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Rain  had  been  short  in  quantity,  owing 
to  cloud  not  resting  in  the  Island;  for 
though  the  customary  rain  clouds 
would  come  up.  they  now  passed  by 
without  pause  or  fall,  discharging 
themselves  only  in  the  ocean.  The  ex- 
planation suggested  by  members  of 
the  local  Agricultural  Board  was  that, 
since  the  Introduction  into  the  island 
of  telegraphic  and  fencing  wires,  these 
seemed  to  "act  as  conductors."  divert- 
ing and  dispersing  the  clouds  out  at 
sea. 

That'  a  London  fog  is  sometimes 
made  to  "move  on"  must  be  a 
familiar  fact  to  any  observant  so- 
journer within  twenty  miles  of 
London,  perhaps  particularly  on  the 
West.  A  low  current,  in  this  case  from 
the  East,  will  set  the  entire  fog  layer 
rolling,  or  rather  creeping,  and  out  and 
away  it  travels  In  a  transient  stream, 
bidding  every  place  it  visits  note  how  it 
is  passing,  partly  hy  a  murkiness  strange- 
ly out  of  place  in  open  country,  but 
still  more  by  that  particular  smell  and 
savor  which,  I  submit.  Is  wholly  un- 
mistakable. 

The  cost  of  a  day's  genuine  fog  in 
Town  can  be  estimated  in  different 
ways.  About  a  dozen  years  ago.  i.  e., 
just  before  the  electric  light  had  seri- 
ously interfered  with  the  street  illu- 
mination by  gas  alone,  the  calculation 
In  £.  s.  d.  worked  out  thus:— Statistics 
furnished  by  one  chief  company  showed 
that  35.000.000  cubic  feet  in  excess 
were  consumed  on  a  single  day  of  fog. 
This  was  computed  to  be  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  a  year's  supply  of  gas  to 
a  town  of  10.000  or  12.000  Inhabitants. 
Adding  to  this  the  extra  supply  de- 
manded, at  the  same  time,  of  two  other 
Metropolitan  companies,  the  total  ex- 
cess of  gas  amounted  to  150.000.000 
cubic  feet,  or,  put  in  another  way.  the 
cost  of  the  day's  fog  in  gas  to  London 
could  not  be  put  at  a  less  figure  than 

Then,  as  to  the  cost  in  health,  we 
£7.000  or  £8.000. 


have  a  statement  In  the  Lancet  from 
a  Health  Officer,  who  is  prepared  to 
take  the  lenient  view  that,  in  spite  of  a 
few  days'  discomfort,  people,  after  a 
fog.  live  on  pretty  much  as  before.  He 
is  ready  to  admit  that,  to  counterbal- 
ance the  bad  effect  of  mechanical  Irrl- 
'tation,  there  is  possible  good  to  be  de- 
rived from  inhaling  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, by  reason  of  such  matter  being  a 
disinfectant,  while,  as  the  result  of  ac- 
tual measurement,  ther,e  is  shown  to 
be  present  all  the  while  pretty  much 
the  normal  amount  of  oxygen.  For 
all  this,  the  writer  Is  convinced  that  the 
mischief  wrought  goes  far  beyond 
streaming  eyes  and  smarting  nostrils. 
There  are  other  products  in  the  bane- 
ful air  besides  the  particles  of  simple 
soot,  sulphurous  ammonlacal  acid,  and 
organic  particles  which,  when  added  to 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  lowering 
of  temperature,  must  tell  materially 
against  the  Infirm  or  aged. 

But  this  question  has  been  approached 
In  yet  another  way.  Professor  Oliver, 
In  a  preliminary  report  to  the  scientific 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  a  few  years  back,  details  the 
result  of  scraping  twenty  square  yards 
of  the  roofs  of  glass  houses  at  Kew 
and  also  at  Chelsea,  which  bad  been 
carefully  washed  down  previous  to  a 
visitation  of  fog.  In  both  cases  the 
weight  of  deposit  was  about  the  same, 
thirty  grains  per  square  yard,  or  six 
tons  per  square  mile.  Proceeding  to 
analyze  the  deposit  collected  at  the 
more  densely-inhabited  locality,  there 
was  found  about  forty  per  cent, 
of  mineral  matter  to  thirty-six  per  cent, 
of  carbon,  while  the  analysis  yielded 
five  per  cent,  and  1  1-2  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  re- 
spectively. There  was  also  a  consider- 
able proportion — viz.,  fifteen  per  cent — 
of  hydrocarbons,  to  which  was  attrib- 
uted the  familiar  oleaginous  character 
of  fogs  as  we  know  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  omit  In  any  mod- 
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era  enquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  mist 
or  fog  the  classical  researches  of  Mr. 
Aitken,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  discovery  that,  in  the  chemist's  lab- 
oratory at  least,  no  visible  or  cloudy 
vapor  can  form  unless  there  be  the 
presence  of  dust  motes  to  serve  as 
nuclei  around  which  such  vapor  can* 
condense.  In  other  words,  particles  of 
water  vapor  will  not  combine  of  them- 
selves to  form  visible  mist  or  cloud  so 
long  as  the  air  is  free  from  particles  of 
dust.  An  experiment  Illustrating  this 
point  Is  equally  simple  and  beautiful. 
Two  similar  glass  receivers  are  provid- 
ed, one  of  which  is  filled  with  air  in  its 
normal  condition,  the  other  with  air 
which  has  been  previously  strained 
through  cotton  wool.  Steam  is  now 
admitted  equally  into  the  two  receiv- 
ers, when  it  is  found  that  the  vessel 
containing  unflltered  air  immediately 
becomes  cloudy,  while  the  other  re- 
mains transparent,  the.  pure  air  within 
It  becoming  merely  supersaturated.  So 
far,  the  experiment  is  conclusive  and 
eminently  Instructive.  It  goes  without 
saying,  however,  that  It  is  one  thing  for 
a  chemist  to  perform  a  platform  ex- 
periment and  another  when  Nature 
takes  over  the  work  In  her  own  way 
and  in  her  own  vaster  laboratory.  It 
may  be  a  question  whether  the  dense 
and  extensive  fogs  which  form  copious- 
ly in  mid-ocean,  where  air  Is  presuma- 
bly freest  from  dust  particles,  may  not, 
at  least  in  part,  follow  some  other  law. 

Unquestionably  the  presence  of  water 
at  a  different  temperature  from  the  air 
lying  over  It  is  a  fruitful  and  constant 
cause  of  fog,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  tidal  waters  of  Father  Thames  may 
frequently  be  appreciably  warmer  than 
the  night  air,  say,  in  early  winter.  In 
this  case  the  river  might  be  giving  off 
vapor  with  a  supply  too  great  for  the 
demands  of  air  at  lower  temperatures, 
and  a  precipitation  of  fog  must  be  the 
result  During  a  midnight  balloon 
voyage  in  autumn  over  the  North  of 


Kent,  the  writer  and  his  companions 
were,  for  a  while,  deceived  by  what 
appeared  In  the  moonlight  to  be  tbe 
proximity  of  the  sea.  On  obtaining  a 
wider  view,  however,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  phenomenon  was  due 
to  a  sea  of  dense  mist  overhanging 
the  Thames,  and  confined,  in  the  still 
air,  within  sharply-defined  limits.  Mr. 
Glaisher  tells  of  a  very  similar  experi- 
ence, when,  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  on  a  September  afternoon,  he 
observed  from  his  balloon  clouds  form- 
ing and  following  the  whole  course  of 
the  Thames  upwards  from  the  Nore, 
the  fog  everywhere  brooding  over  the 
surface  of  the  river,  and  extending  bat 
little  beyond  its  sides.  The  special  In- 
terest attaching  to  this  account  Is  the 
fact  that  the  tide  had,  at  the  hour  in 
question,  just  reached  its  flood,  and  the 
entire  bulk  of  warmer  water  had  come 
up  from  the  sea. 

Mists  of  a  similar  nature  will,  how- 
ever, sometimes  creep  across  open 
country  in  the  stillest  night,  under  the 
action  apparently  of  light  air  currents, 
created  by  slight  local  variations  of 
temperature.  Mr.  Dines  has  described 
an  occasion  when  he  witnessed  such 
a  mist  creeping  through  a  gap  in  a 
hedge  to  seek  refuge  under  the  lee  of 
a  neighboring  copse. 

One  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the 
pea-soup  order  of  town  fog  is  its  ex- 
treme dryness.  Hygrometric  Instru- 
ments have  long  ago  established  the 
fact  that  fogs  differ  greatly  In  humid- 
ity, some  being  essentially  wet.  others 
sensibly  dry,  and  every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  smoky  town  fog 
'  is  often  of  this  latter  class.  Put  in 
other  language,  the  air  durlug  a  yellow 
fog  appears  commonly  far  from  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  Applying  rigid 
Investigation  to  this  phenomenon.  Pro- 
fessor Frankland  found  the  humidity 
of  many  London  fogs  to  be  no  greater 
than  eighty  per  cent.  Thus,  it  was 
clear  that  there  must  co-exist  with  the 
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aqueous  particles  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  comparatively  dry  air.  Pro- 
ceeding to  actual  experiment,  the  Pro- 
fessor established  the  fact  that  drops 
of  water  subjected  for  some  time  to 
the  action  of  smoke  became  coated,  as 
It  were,  with  a  protective  covering  that 
diminished  the  natural  process  of  evap- 
oration. Thus,  we  have  to  conceive 
that  in  the  early  stages  mist,  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  forms  around 
sooty  particles  born  of  myriad  chim- 
neys, and  Impedes  the  escape  of  smoke, 
which  thus  becomes  entangled,  and  in 
turn  coats  the  mist  particles  themselves 
with  its  own  peculiar  deposit  of  dark- 
yellow  greasy  compound.  This  com- 
pound confines  each  droplet  of  mois- 
ture, at  the  same  time  giving  its  dis- 
tinctive color  to  the  gathering  fog.  and 
cutting  off  only  too  effectually  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun. 

When  we  desire  to  look  at  the  sun 
it  is  necessary  to  darken  his  rays,  and 
also  to  largely  cut  off  the  intensity  of 
their  heat.  This  object  may  be  achieved 
by  taking  a  piece  of  clear  glass  and 
holding  It  for  a  few  seconds  over  a 
smoky  flame,  such  as  that  of  a  candle. 
By  the  time  we  have  thus  coated  the 
glass  we  have  In  actual  fact  carried 
out  a  process  similar  to  the  part  which 
smoke  plays  in  a  London  fog.  There 
is  no  danger  in  such  a  fog  In  looking 
one's  hardest  at  the  noonday  sun. 

We  may  here  regard  one  mitigating 
circumstance  In  the  effect  of  a  smoky 
atmosphere,  whether  In  the  London 
streets  or  elsewhere.  Such  an  atmos- 
phere may  have  a  protecting  Influence, 
shielding  the  ground  and  reducing  the 
fall  of  temperature.  It  has,  at  least, 
been  confidently  asserted  that  smoke, 
pure  and  simple,  while  blowing  over  a 
field,  may  suffice  to  protect  a  crop 
which  would  otherwise  suffer  from 
frost.  The  argument  Is  a  simple  one. 
Whenever  vapor  condenses,  a  large 
amount  of  latent  heat  Is  set  free,  and  on 
this  account  it  comes  about  that  the 


temperature  of  the  ground  at  night 
time  cannot  generally  fall  below  the 
dew  point.  Should  a  temporary  lower- 
ing of  temperature  occur,  the  necessary 
consequence  would  be  a  further  con- 
densation of  moisture,  attended  with 
immediate  release  of  more  latent  heat 
Any  cause,  therefore,  that  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  dew  point  of  nightfall  sinking 
below  freezing  point  will  guard  the 
surface  of  the  earth  from  frost  If, 
then,  the  presence  of  smoke  in  London 
winter  skies  tends  in  any  measure  to 
reduce  the  intensity  of  cold  at  night 
this,  at  least  may  be  claimed  as  one 
small  blessing  to  be  thankful  for. 

Certain  it  Is  that  smoke  will  continue 
to  assert  itself  In  the  air  of  the  streets, 
and  even  to  increase  with  the  growth 
of  chimneys,  so  long  as  open  fireplaces 
and  coal  fuel  are  in  vogue.  The  smoke- 
consuming  domestic  fireplace  remains 
a  myth,  and  the  use  of  stoves,  as 
adopted  on  the  Continent  as  far  away 
as  ever.  As  things  are,  the  only  way 
In  which  a  householder  can  aid  In  re- 
ducing the  smoke  nuisance  is  by  learn- 
ing to  mend  his  fire  more  scientifically. 
Among  the  manufacturing  districts 
there  is  a  common  saying,  which,  at 
least  is  true  enough— that  the  best 
smoke  consumer  is  a  good  stoker. 

That  as  far  as  London  is  concerned 
the  frequency  of  its  fogs  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  natural 
surroundings,  has  been  the  opinion  of 
several  authorities.  According  to  some 
meteorologists,  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Essex  marshes  on  the  East  and  the 
Harrow  Weald  on  the  North,  suffices 
to  give  prevalence  to  the  mists  which, 
entrapping  and  collecting  the  floating 
particles  of  soot,  soon  develop  into 
stifling  fog.  According  to  another  view, 
the  visitation  has  its  true  origin  in  the 
surrounding  hills— Highgate,  Hamp- 
stead  and  Harrow  on  the  North,  Putney 
and  Wimbledon  on  the  West  Clapham 
and  Sydenham  in  the  South.  Down  the 
slopes  of  these  hills  the  colder  air  is 
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supposed  to  flow  towards  the  town  and 
river,  where  it  meets  with  warmer  air 
at  the  point  of  saturation,  and  the  for- 
mation of  fog  is  the  Inevitable  result 

Plausible  and  strictly  scientific  as 
such  reasoning  is,  It  may  be  hard  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  noble  val- 
ley on  which  London  stands  was  thus 
designed  by  Nature  for  the  production 
of  aught  so  foul  as  fog.  Qo  backward 
two  thousand  years.  Conceive  the 
houses  removed.  Grasp  the  lie  of  all 
the  land,  as  the  balloonist  can  when  he 


sails  overhead  In  clear  weather,  or 
simply  take  a  "Favorite"  'bus  at  Char- 
ing Cross,  and  mark  Its  course  along 
the  Strand,  and  the  steady  rise,  mile 
after  mile,  northward  by  Chancery 
Lane  and  across  Holborn,  northward 
yet  past  the  Angel  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  to  the  limits  of  the  Holloway 
Road,  and  say.  where  in  England 
could  you  traverse  so  fair  a  river  val- 
ley, were  It  not  for  the  bricks  and  mor- 
tar! 

John  M.  Bacon. 


COUNT  TOLSTOI'S 

Whoever  has  once  ranked  with  the 
greatest  writers  of  his  age  has  a  pen- 
alty to  pay.  He  may  solemnly  have 
abjured,  at  a  later  period,  all  the  er- 
rors of  his  youth,  denounced  the  vanity 
of  literature  in  general,  and  strenu- 
ously maintained  that  brain-labor  Is  in- 
ferior in  nobility  to  manual  labor;  but 
the  day  comes  when  nature  is  too 
strong  for  bim.  An  essential  quality 
of  his  mind  having  once  impelled  him 
to  observe  the  great  pageant  of  the 
world  and  to  reproduce,  through  the 
medium  of  art.  its  manifold  and  ever- 
changing  aspects,  he  has  ultimately  to 
listen  to  the  inner  voice,  and  relapse 
Into  the  sin  of  literature.  Such  is.  at 
the  present  moment,  the  case  of  Count 
Tolstoi.  He  had  long  denied  himself 
the  kind  of  writing  which  had  won 
him  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world 
of  letters.  He  had  renounced  his  voca- 
tion as  an  imaginative  writer,  nn  his- 
torical conjurer,  a  painter  of  society, 
and  that  supreme  analyst  of  souls  to 
whom  we  were  indebted  for  "War  and 
Peace"  and  "Anna  Kartnlna."  A  book 
had  become  to  him  a  weapon  merely;  ^ 
he  confined  himself  to  the  composition 
of  controversial  treatises  from  which 
he  banished,  as  far  as  possible,  all  lit- 
erary artifice.  Nor  have  we  any  rea- 
son  to  suppose   that   his  apostolic 
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zeal  has  diminished,  his  faith  In 
the  value  of  his  moral  and  so- 
cial teaching  wavered,  or  his  opin- 
ions changed.  They  have  merely 
assumed  once  more  a  romantic  form, 
and  spontaneously  organized  them- 
selves into  a  work  of  art.  It  is,  there- 
fore, from  the  artistic  point  of  view 
that  we  propose  to  review  this  new 
work  of  an  artist  who  has  resumed 
his  true  calling.  Tolstoi's  Ideas  are 
well  known,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  discussing  them  here.  How  It  is 
that  these  ideaa  have  clothed  them- 
selves in  a  narrative  form  and  been 
embodied  In  human  characters,  whose 
thoughts  and  feelings  they  express, 
how  the  author  of  "Resurrection"  has 
remained  the  author  of  his  first  ro- 
mances with  all  his  original  endow- 
ment, and  how  the  long  struggle  which 
has  been  going  on  within  him  haa 
modified  his  own  point  of  view  and 
left  its  traces  upon  his  new  creations.— 
such  are  the  questions  which  assail  the 
critic  in  presence  of  this  new  literary 
event.  .  . 

"Resurrection"  Is  a  study  in  moral 
responsibility.  A  young  man  of  high 
family,  Nekhludov,  is  juryman  at  the 
Court  of  Assizes.  Among  the  pris- 
oners Is  a  woman  of  the  streets, — one 
Maslova,  who  is  accused  of  poisoning. 
This  creature,  soiled  by  years  of  vice. 
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who  bus  at  last  brought  herself  within 
reach  of  the  criminal  law,  Nekhludov 
had  once  known  as  a  pure  and  Inno- 
cent girl.  He  had  loved,  seduced,  and 
abandoned  her,  and  her  fall  and  her 
desertion  by  him  had  been  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  her  life  of  shame.  Her 
entire  Infamy  was  thus,  in  a  manner, 
the  work  of  Nekhludov.  It  was  his 
own  crime  which  was  brought  home 
to  him  by  a  startling  combination  of 
circumstances,  and  his  responsibility 
was  undeniable.    Recalled  to  a  sense 

\-^of  duly  by  this  brutal  warning,  Nekh- 
ludov resolves  then  and  there  to  atone 
for  his  fault  by  entering  upon  a  new 
life,   in  which  his  conduct  shall  be 

^^ahaped  by  the  laws  of  absolute  mor- 
ality, without  reference  to  the  "con- 
ventional codes  and  opinions  of  his 
world.  Maslova  Is  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  life,  and  Nekhludov  under- 
takes to  follow  her  to  Siberia.  In 
reality,  the  verdict  was  an  unjust  one. 
8he  was  Innocent  of  murder,  aud  the 
man  resolves  to  get  her  sentence  re- 
versed, or,  failing  that,  to  obtain  her 
pardon.  He  will  also  marry  Maslova 
If  he  can  obtain  her  consent  He  will 
thus  have  rescued,  from  the  gulf  in 
which  it  had  been  submerged,  one  hu- 
man soul,  bringing  it  back  to  the  light 
by  decrees  and  restoring  to  it  the  sense 
i-  of  personal  dignity.  For  his  own  part, 
he  who  had  thus  far  wallowed  in  self- 
ishness will  shake  off  his  moral  tor- 
por; he  who  had  been  imprisoned  in 
^falsehood  will  break  bis  own  chains. 
We  are  Invited  to  behold  the  Raving 
of  two  souls—  a  twofold  resurrection. 
One  can  easily  see  the  capabilities  of 
such  a  plot,  if  developed  in  all  Its 
breadth  and  scope  by  so  powerful  a 
writer  as  Tolstoi.  The  moral  crisis 
to  which  our  attention  Is  invited  takes 
place  in  the  soul  of  a  man  whose  eyes 
^/nave  been  opened  suddenly,  and  whose 
whole  view  of  life  is  absolutely 
changed,  through  the  complete 
eration  of  his  heart 


What  strikes  us  first  in  this  new 
novel  of  Tolstoi's  is  that  he  has  lost 
nothing  of  his  old  remarkable  breadth  a/ 
and  fulness  of  treatment  And  here 
we  may  take  occasion  once  again  to 
explain  exactly  what  we  mean,  and 
to  defend  Tolstoi  against  the  unfortu- 
nate championship  of  some  of  his  own 
friends.  We  need  not  concern  our- 
selves about  the  din  they  raise  by  their 
vain  and  noisy  admiration,  but  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  misrepresent 
his  ideas.  According  to  these  fanatics, 
what  gives  the  tales  of  Tolstoi  their 
peculiar  breadth  and  freedom  is  the 
fact  that  be  disdains  what  is  called 
regular,  balanced  and  harmonious  com- 
position, and  Is  thus  delivered  from 
that  tyranny  of  an  artificial  rhetoric 
which  gives  so  starved  and  mean  an 
air  to  the  composition  of  the  rest  of 
us.  Here,  in  short,  is  a  literature 
which  is  no  literature.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  the  childishness,  not 
to  say  crudity,  of  such  a  judgment. 
However  it  may  differ  in  some  re- 
spects from  ours,— though  much  less 
even  so  than  Is  ordinarily  supposed,— 
the  rhetoric  of  Tolstoi  is  none  the  less 
rhetoric.  It  would  not  be  difficult, 
either,  to  analyze  Its  methods,  or  to 
point  out  their  mere  artificial  side. 
But,  Independently  of  these  methods,* 
there  are  certain  faults  which  mar  the 
effect  of  Tolstors  finest  works,  and 
which  are  conspicuous  in  this  last  book 
also.  There  is  a  prolixity  of  narrative, 
there  are  repetitions  and  digressions, 
a  loose  relation  of  the  characters  to 
one  another,  and  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  details,  of  which  many  are  en- 
tirely superfluous.  These  are  not  the 
things  which  produce  that  impression 
of  Hfe  which  we  receive  from  the  ro- 
mances of  Tolstoi.  On  the  contrary, 
they  divide  and  disperse  our  interest— 
and.  let  na  say  It  quite  deliberately, 
they  bore  us.  We  are  sensible  of  these 
defects  in  the  second,  and  even  more 
so  in  the  third  part  of  "Resurrection." 
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where  the  development  of  abstract 
ideas  and  theoretic  discussion  gener- 
ally encroach  unduly  upon  the  action— 
to  retard  and  clog  it.  It  is  not  these 
faults  which  make  the  book  admirable; 
but  it  is  a  fine  book  In  spite  of  them. 
Tolstoi  is  to  be  praised  for  the  quality 
of  his  mind,  not  for  his  lapses  in  art. 

Tolstors  greatest  claim  to  distinction 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  possesses  at 
the  same  time,  and  In  an  eminent*  de- 
gree, gifts  which  usually  preclude  one 
another.  As  a  poet,  he  has  imbibed 
and  infused  into  his  works  a  deep  in- 
spiration from  external  nature.  This 
nature  he  loves  for  its  fecundity,  its 
opulence,  Its  eternal  youth,  not  alone 
for  the  beauty  of  Its  visible  pageants, 
but  for  the  lessons  which  men  may 
■*»»...  read  in  them.  In  "Resurrection"  there 
are  some  of  the  very  best  descriptive 
bits  which  Tolstoi  has  ever  produced. 
Unforgettable  in  their  freshness  are 
those  idyllic  scenes  which  describe  the 
sports  of  innocent  youth  in  the  spring 
meadows,  and  the  mysterious  agita- 
tion occasioned  by  those  sounds  which 
herald  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  on 
April  nights.  Even  when  he  is  devel- 
oping an  abstract  proposition  or  ob- 
serving social  phenomena,  Tolstoi  is 
--perpetually  haunted  by  reminiscences 
of  the  natural  world.  Thus  he  is  never 
divorced  from  his  environment,  but 
moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  absolute 
reality. 

Tolstoi  is  a  connoisseur  In  souls,  and 
no  writer  of  our  day  hns  gone  further 
in  the  line  of  psychological  penetra- 
tion. He  knows  how  to  convey  with 
rare  exactitude  the  different  tones  In 
which  the  same  spirit  will  express  it- 
self nt  different  times.  His  Nekhludov. 
when  he  goes  to  his  aunt's  house,  in 
order  to  finish  his  student's  thesis  In 
tbe  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Is  the 
typical  young  man  at  that  delicious 
but  too  brief  moment  when  his  soul 
Is  all  purity,  generosity,  enthusiasm. 
He  knows  nothing  of  life  beyond  his 


own  dream  of  it;  sees  nothing  of  the 
world  save  the  ideal  picture  which 
exists  in  his  own  imagination.  He  has 
no  notion  that  his  ideal  can  ever  be 
defaced.  He  can  therefore  live  with 
tbe  graceful  Katucha,  who  Is  some- 
thing more  than  a  servant— almost  a 
lady— and  think  of  her  merely  as  a 
companion,  young  and  Innocent  like 
himself.  He  suspects  nothing  wrong 
in  the  mutual  attraction  which  draws 
them  to  one  another.  Why,  moreover, 
should  not  Katucha  be  his  wife  some 
day?  Two  years  pass— two  of  those 
youthful  years  which  are  so  full  of  in- 
cident, so  decisive  in  the  formation  of 
character— and  now  Nekhludov  has 
mingled  with  the  world  and  become 
another  man.  He  has  lightly  adopted 
the  maxims  current  In  a  wealthy,  Idle, 
dissipated  society.  He  Is  passing 
through  that  period  of  conceited  folly 
when  "the  natural  man,"  Intent  upo~ 
satisfying  his  own  youthful  Instincts, 
hushes  the  voice  of  the  spiritual  man. 
At  this  period  he  sees  Katucha  once 
more,  and  now  she  represents  to  him 
a  mere  transient  gratification.  And 
yet,  because  the  sweet  emotions  of  old, 
though  modified  by  experience,  are  still 
astir  in  the  depths  of  his  being,  Nekh- 
ludov Is  conscious  during  that  Easter 
night,  when  he  goes  with  Katucha  to 
the  midnight  mass,  of  a  profound  and 
enduring  love  for  the  girl.  This  is  why, 
when  he  sees  again,  after  a  long  sep- 
aration, her  whom  he  thought  he  had 
completely  forgotten,  he  becomes  so 
deeply  agitated,  why  the  past  revives 
with  such  startling  vividness. 

Unlike  those  writers  whose  native 
aptitude  for  the  study  of  the  inner  life 
and  skill  in  the  analysis  of  emotion 
often  seem  to  unfit  them  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  human  activity  under  its 
social  aspect,  Tolstoi  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  no  less  remarkable  as  a 
painter  of  manners  than  as  a  psychoid 
ogist.  The  chief  defect  in  most  of  tbe 
pictures  of  social  life  which  are  at 
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present  produced  in  France  and  else- 
where is  that  they  are  the  work  of  lit- 
erary men  who  have  deliberately  made 
themselves  a  class  apart— and,  there- 
fore, see  society  from  the  outside  only. 
When  the  mere  man  of  letters  under- 
takes to  describe  the  manners  of  the 
aristocracy,  one  is  always  conscious  of 
an  effort  to  understand  the  ultra-re- 
finement of  that  way  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  attempts  to  de- 
scribe rustic  life  and  the  manners  of 
the  people,  we  feel  the  glaring  inca- 
pacity of  the  townsman,  whose  bruin 
Is  deformed  by  excessive  intellectual 
labor,  to  fathom  those  simpler  modes 
of  living  which  appear  to  him  little 
short  of  barbarous.  But  Tolstoi  Is  on 
a  level  with  those  whom  he  depicts. 
Himself  a  nobleman,  be  has  lived  fa- 
miliarly with  gentlemen,  dignitaries, 
all  those  who  are  privileged  by  birth 
and  fortune.  As  a  landed  proprietor 
he  has  also  lived  among  peasants,  In- 
terested himself  in  their  condition,  in- 
vestigated their  ways  of  life,  pitied 
their  misery,  and  become  passionately 
desirous  of  ameliorating  their  condi- 
tion. The  picture  of  the  return  of 
Nekhludov  to  the  estate  which  he  has 
Inherited  from  his  aunts  is  realistic 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  pro- 
foundly affecting.  He  Is  aghast  at 
perceiving,  for  the  first  time,  the  pov- 
erty and  nakedness  of  the  place.  And 
the  peasants,  on  their  side,  are  equally 
amazed.  Old  men  and  children,  gos- 
sips and  village  orators,  all  cluster 
about  this  extraordinary  landlord,  who 
wants  to  know  what  the  moujiks  have 
to  eat.  Equally  natural  and  Justly  con- 
ceived seems  to  us  the  peasant  attitude 
when  Nekhludov  proposes  to  divide  the 
estate  among  his  tenants.  Do  not 
fancy  that  they  fall  into  ecstasies,  and 
accept  with  enthusiasm  the  gift  that 
Is  tendered  them.  It  would  argue  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  Russian  peasant,  or.  indeed, 
of  the  peasant  anywhere.  For  the  very 


reason  that  be  toils  hard  for  small 
gains,  that  his  brain  is  dull  and  slug- 
gish and  he  has  often  been  duped,  the 
peasant's  first  impulse  is  always  one 
of  distrust.  He  rejects  what  Is  con- 
trary to  his  habits  and  any  proposition 
where  he  suspects  a  hidden  snare.  He 
received  his  bias  so  many  ages  ago! 
Relations  grow  up  between  one  class 
and  another;  interests  become  identi- 
cal, or  Incompatible;  actions  speak  for 
themselves,  and  are  answered  In  like 
manner.  The  society  represented  in 
the  pages  of  Tolstoi— a  society  bearing 
a  living  likeness  to  our  own— is  made 
up  of  this  complicated  system  of  rela- 
tions, reactions,  correspondences. 

The  relation  that  subsists  between 
men  born  upon  the  same  earth  and 
under  the  stars  that  shine  for  all,  sub- 
ject to  necessities  and  evils,  and  to  a 
final  end  which  is  absolutely  the  same 
for  all.  ought,  of  course,  to  be  a  broth- 
erly relation.  There  should  be  a  bond 
of  universal  fraternity  between  human 
beings,  all  eager  to  help  one  another, 
and  ready  to  take  their  share  of  a  com- 
mon burden.  This  Is  Tolstoi's  central 
thought  and  main  inspiration.  It  is 
this  essentially  religious  principle 
which  gives  to  his  work,  as  a  writer, 
its  unity,  meaning  and  scope.  Here 
is  one  who  does  not  describe  for  the 
sake  of  the  description,  nor  analyze 
for  the  gratification  of  a  vain  curi- 
osity. He  is  neither  the  neutral  for 
whom  human  life  is  merely  the  ma- 
terial on  which  his  art  is  exercised, 
nor  the  soulless  moralist  who  receives 
a  certain  pleasure  from  all  the  stains 
and  deformities  which  he  discovers  in 
this  poor  world  of  ours.  Quite  the 
contrary.  An  impassioned  tenderness 
directs  unwearying  research  and  im- 
parts to  Its  results  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance. This  it  is  which  exalts  and  en- 
nobles the  realism  of  Tolstoi.  This  it 
is  which  so  prolongs  the  perspective 
of  the  picture  he  draws  for  us,  and 
causes   his  words   to  re-echo  indefl- 
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nitely  in  the  souls  of  men.  The  ac- 
cent of  passion  Is  just  as  noticeable  in 
the  last  as  in  any  of  Tolstoi's  previous 
romances;  but  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
the  development  of  his  Ideas,  the  thirty 
years  which  he  has  devoted  to  the 
study  of  social  questions,  and  seem- 
ingly also  his  own  increasing  years, 
have  modified  the  methods  of  Tolstoi's 
art.  Here  is  where  "Resurrection" 
differs  from  the  great  books  of  years 
ago.  In  those  novels,  though  the  au- 
thor's tendency  toward  certain  doc- 
trines was  plain  enough,  especially  to 
the  sympathetic  reader,  the  study  of 
manners  was  always  close,  and  the 
analysis  of  emotion  delicate.  Most  of 
all.  Tolstoi  excelled  In  depicting  that 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  whence  it 
results  that  if  we  seldom  find  an  en- 
tirely virtuous  man,  perfection  in  vice 
is  quite  as  exceptional.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  all  this  in  "Resurrection."  where 
the  author  is  swayed  by  the  most  vio- 
lently preconceived  ideas.  On  the  one 
side  are  the  sinners,  who  are  precisely 
the  men  and  women  ordinarily  de- 
scribed as  good  sort  of  people;  on  the 
other  side,  the  suffering  aud  oppressed 
—a  whole  population  of  victims. 
Rarely,  Indeed,  has  a  heavier  indict- 
ment been  brought  against  existing  so- 
ciety. Rarely,  indeed,  do  we  find  in 
the  social  satirist  more  fire,  more  con- 
viction, more  energy — more  zeal  and 
wrath.  It  is  the  pamphlet  invading 
the  romance.  It  Is  hatred  employed 
in  the  service  of  pity.  And  it  Is  this 
violence  and  acrimony  which  give  to 
the  satire  in  question  Its  literary 
charm. 

The  privileged  classes  of  this  world- 
all  those  who  derive  any  benefit  what- 
soever from  the  existence  of  a  social 
hierarchy— supply  Tolstoi  with  in- 
stances which  he  depicts  in  a  manner 
to  remind  one  of  Juvenal.  d'Aublgne. 
Swift  or  Rousseau.  It  Is  a  long  pro- 
cession of  characters,  of  which  some 
are  altogether  odious,  others  only  gro- 


tesque, sinister,  laughable,  deplorable 
or  silly.  We  have  the  rich  and  power- 
ful of  this  planet,  vaunting  their  own 
wealth  and  authority,  as  thieves  gloat 
over  their  stealings,  their  greed,  their 
cruelty.  We  have  petty  tradesmen 
with  smug  faces,  grocers,  butchers, 
fishmongers,  pastry-cooks.  We  have 
gentlemen's  coachmen,  equally  smug, 
with  their  fat  thighs  and  great  display 
of  big,  square  buttons.  For  the  com- 
fort of  self-satisfied,  careless,  heartless- 
beings  like  these,  humanity's  un- 
counted millions  are  doomed  to  suffer. 
But  In  order  to  keep  the  vast  majority 
of  the  race  In  a  condition  of  servitude, 
instruments  are  necessary,  and  these 
Instruments  are  called  social  institu- 
tions. The  author  of  "Resurrection" 
directs  his  attack  more  particularly 
against  the  so-called  administration  of 
Justice.  His  vignettes  of  magistrates, 
judges,  lawyers.  Incised  and  bitten 
with  vitriol,  must  be  set  beside  the 
Tame  Cats  of  Rabelais.  The  magis- 
trate is  a  functionary:  hence  his  idea 
of  justice  Is  that  of  a  business  which 
will  bring  him  in  an  income— a  career 
where  he  expects  promotion.  The  mag- 
istrate is  also  a  man  with  passions, 
weaknesses,  whims  and  vices.  All 
these  he  brings  with  him  to  the  bench, 
thus  Introducing  elements  which  com- 
promise, falsify  and  defeat  the  ends  of 
Justice.  The  president  of  the  Codrt  of 
Assizes  Is  a  profligate,  who  has  re- 
ceived on  the  morning  of  the  trial  a 
note  from  a  Swiss  governess  who  had 
lived  with  blm  at  one  time,  giving  him 
a  rendezvous  for  that  evening;  accord- 
ingly his  one  anxiety  Is  to  get  through 
the  sitting  as  quickly  as  possible,  that 
he  may  be  on  time  for  the  appoint- 
ment. One  of  the  judges  has  had  a 
most  unpleasant  domestic  scene  In  the 
morning,  and  Is  very  much  afraid  that 
he  shall  find  no  dinner  at  home.  An- 
other Is  ill.  and  has  said  to  himself 
that  if  the  number  of  steps  he  takes 
between  his  bed  and  his  closet  prove* 
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to  be  divisible  by  three  his  catarrh  will 
be  cured  by  the  remedy  he  is  trying. 
He  found  that  he  was  going  to  take 
twenty-six  steps,  so  he  cheated  a  little 
at  the  last  moment  and  took  twenty- 
seven.    His  substitute  in  the  court  is 
a  natural  fool,  whose  folly  has  been 
enhanced  by  a  university  education 
and  a  certain  degree  of  success  with 
women.    The  clerk  of  the  court  is  a 
Liberal— a  Radical  even;  but  this  does 
not  hinder  his  holding  a  place  under 
government  and  saving  something  out 
of  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  roubles. 
There  is  not  a  soul,  up  to  the  "pope" 
who  administers  the  oath,  who  does 
not  degrade  his  office  by  making  It 
minister  either  to  his  personal  vanity 
or  his  greed  of  gain.  Lawyers,  trades- 
men, pettifoggers,  advocates  and  jur- 
ists alike,  are  all  in  a  conspiracy  to 
Btlfle  justice  with  technicalities  and 
defeat  the  ends  of  morality  by  pro- 
cesses which  are  strictly  legaL  Add 
a  dozen  jurymen,  who  make  answers 
which  contradict  their  real  opinion  to 
questions  which  they  have  not  under- 
stood.   For  the  enforcement  of  the 
sentences  thus  pronounced  you  have 
an  army,  of  officials,  great  and  small- 
governors,  ministers,  generals,  under- 
officers,   Inspectors,  keepers  and  the 
drivers  of  convict-gangs.    There  are 
scores  of  such  figures,  all  drawn  with 
a  master  touch,  images  of  folly,  self- 
ishness,  knavery,   impudent  vice  or 
unconscious  cruelty. 

Over  against  the  executioners  we 
have  the  victims.  Indignation  Is  con- 
fronted by  pity.  Who  can  ever  forget 
the  jails,  the  dungeons,  the  convict- 
prisons  that  Tolstoi  has  depicted?  He 
has  brooded  over  the  details  of  their 
physical  misery  and  their  moral  an- 
,  guish,  and  his  eyes  are  still  wild  with 
horror  of  the  sight.  Grating  of  keys, 
clanking  of  chains,  cracking  of  whips. 
And  the  sound  of  blows,  quarrelling  of 
women,  rating  of  wardens,  curses  of 
prisoners,  sobs,  moans,  insults,  cries 


of  pain  and  cries  of  rage,  all  rise  in 
a  confused  clamor,  as  from  some  circle 
of  the  Inferno.  First  it  Is  the  prison 
where  Maslova  is  confined,  with  its 
filthy  corridor,  the  close  packing  of 
the  prisoners  in  its  pestiferous  halls, 
the  gratings  which  cut  them  off  from 
communion  with  the  world.  Then 
come  the  melancholy  stages  of  the 
Siberian  journey,  the  human  herd  so 
brutally  driven,  without  regard  to  cold, 
fatigue  or  famine,  or  those  who  fall 
by  the  way.  Certain  specially  sinister 
episodes  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
lugubrious  drama.  Such  Is  the  case 
of  the  carriers,  who  are  accused  of  no 
crime,  but  who  are  kept  In  confine- 
ment on  account  of  some  Irregularity 
In  their  papers.  Men  are  seen  one  day 
seemingly  in  good  health,  who  fail 
next  morning  to  answer  the  roll-call. 
Nekbludov  had  a  talk  one  evening  with 
a  man  in  a  silk  neckerchief,  and  the 
next  evening  he  recognized  the  same 
man  In  the  room  set  apart  for  the 
dead.  And  among  these  folks  so  In- 
geniously tortured,  confined,  subjected 
to  a  system  of  absurd  constraint  cor- 
rupted by  ignoble  associations  which 
kill  the  soul  before  the  body,  there  are 
Innocent  persons!  One  might  almost 
suppose,  if  we  are  to  believe  Tolstoi, 
that  the  majority  are  Innocent.  There 
is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  awful 
vision  which  he  conjures  up.  save 
some  of  the  most  atrocious  pages  of 
Dostolewsky. 

If  iniquities  like  these  are  Indeed  tol- 
erated In  the  existing  state  of  things, 
no  wonder  there  are  many  individuals 
fired  by  an  ardent  desire  to  overthrow 
It.  One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of 
"Resurrection"  is  the  study  it  affords 
of  that  army  of  revolutionists  of  whom 
Tolstoi  gives  us  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  types.  Simonson  is  a 
theorist.  He  has  theories  about  every- 
thing, including  marriage,  which  he 
considers  immoral,  because  the  busi- 
ness of  having  children  diverts  the  at- 
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tention  from  tbe  creatures  already  In 
existence.  M  ho  are  in  need  of  help.  He 
has  theories  also  about  all  the  details 
of  practical  life,  about  food  and  dress, 
and  the  best  methods  of  heating  and 
lighting  dwellings. 

Nabatov  is  your  jolly  revolutionist 
Arrested,  liberated,  arrested  again  and 
transported,  his  spirits  are  all  the 
higher  for  these  varied  experiences. 
Under  all  circumstances  he  Is  the  same 
active,  Intrepid,  good-humored  soul. 
Markel,  the  working-man.  became  a 
revolutionist  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  be- 
cause on  a  certain  Christmas-tree  the 
children  of  the  poor  got  only  small  and 
worthless  gifts,  while  those  of  the  rich 
had  all  sorts  of  wonderful  toys.  Marie 
Pavlovna  Is  the  virgin  revolution- 
ist, and  Emilie  Rautsev  Is  made 
one  by  the  might  of  her  wifely 
love. 

The  bitterly  satirical  picture  of  "re- 
spectable" society,  side  by  side  with 
the  infernal  horrors  of  the  convict- 
prison,  constitute  frame-work  and 
background  to  the  adventures  of  Nekh- 
ludov  and  Maslova.  On  them  Tolstoi 
has  lavished  all  his  vast  resources  of 
psychological  invention.  Impulsive, 
undecided,  accessible  to  the  most  con- 
tradictory influences,  ever  ready  for 
change  and  prone  to  extremes,  Nekhlu- 
dov's  is  essentially  a  weak  and  timid 
nature— one  of  those  cowards,  who, 
when  they  have  once  let  themselves 
go,  rush  blindly  on,  until  the  impulse 
which  they  are  following  is  exhausted. 
In  his  early  youth  he  had  been  fas- 
cinated by  the  sociological  theories  of 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Henry  George, 
and  the  leaven  had  continued  to  work 
beneath  the  smooth  aud  polished  ex- 
terior of  the  man  of  the  world.  The 
result  appears  in  the  hour  wheu  the 
crime  of  Nekhludov  is  brought  home 
to  him.  In  the  ardor  with  which  he 
embraces  the  thought  of  a  complete 
and  splendid  reparation  there  is  a 
large  admixture  of  pride.    He  is  car- 


ried away  by  the  thought  of  the 
strange  example  he  is  about  to  set— 
the  ecceutricity  of  the  deed  he  has  re- 
solved to  do,  the  defiance  of  conven- 
tionalities, the  boldness  of  braving 
public  opinion,  the  insolence  of  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  his  owu  private 
conscience  only.  The  difficulty  of  bis 
undertaking  is  revealed  to  him  on  the 
day  when  he  learns,  from  conversation 
with  Maslova,  how  low  she  has  fallen 
whom  he  proposes  to  save.  He  had 
hurried  to  the  assistance  of  an  unfor- 
tunate, expecting  an  outburst  of  grati- 
tude. He  finds  himself  in  tbe  pres- 
ence of  a  besotted  creature.  But  the 
difficulty  of  the  sacrifice  binds  Nekhlu- 
dov all  the  more  to  bis  work  of  re- 
demption, and  awakens  within  him,  by 
slow  degrees,  a  right  feeling  concern- 
lug  it.  It  is  only  fitfully  at  first,  and 
by  a  strong  effort,  that  he  can  realize 
emotions  of  tenderness  and  pity.  But 
by  and  by  they  become  habitual  with 
him,  and  the  springs  of  sympathy  with 
human  suffering  are  opened  wide 
within  his  soul.  Such  Is  the  progres- 
sive change  for  the  better  which  takes 
place  in  the  character  of  Nekhludov. 
The  stages  of  Maslova's  conversion 
are  noted  with  equal  skill,  from  the 
day  when  she  firsts  solicits  Nekhludov, 
in  the  mere  hope  of  getting  money  for 
a  drink.  Her  feeling  of  hatred  for  the 
man  who  had  been  the  first  cause  of 
her  degradation  is  the  earliest  symp- 
tom within  her  of  an  awakening  con- 
science. The  novelist's  art  is  shown  In 
making  the  woman  a  sort  of  euigma, 
and  involving  in  mystery  the  trans- 
formation which  takes  place  within 
her  soul.  Can  the  girl  who  was  once 
Katucha  continue  obdurately  to  hate 
her  first  love,  unmoved  by  the  spectacle 
of  his  repentance  and  self-devotion? 
Only  at  the  last,  when  she  refuses  to 
accept  an  nil  but  impossible  sacrifice, 
does  her  sublime  renunciation  reveal 
the  fact  that  her  hate  had  been  but 
auother  form  of  love,— and  that  the 
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only  true  love  of  the  unfortunate  crea- 
ture's life. 

But  as  we  reach  the  end  of  this  mys- 
tical Calvary  we  are  Irresistibly  re- 
minded of  two  other  lovers  whose 
very  similar  story  was  told  us  long 
ago  In  a  far  simpler  fashion.  Des 
Grieux  joins  the  company  of  archers 
who  are  escorting  to  Havre  de  Grilce 
the  cart  where  the  girls  who  have  been 
sentenced  to  transportation  sit  huddled 
together  on  a  few  armfuls  of  straw; 
and  among  them  he  recognizes  his  doar 
mistress  of  bygone  days.  But  iu  wh.it 
a  condition!  "Her  linen  was  torn  and 
soiled,  her  once  delicate  hands  were 
roughened  by  exposure.  The  whole 
charming  personality  which  had  once 
commanded  the  worship  of  the  world 
was  there,  but  reduced  to  an  unspeak- 
able state  of  dejection  and  demorali- 
zation." But  when  he  had  sworn  to 
her  that  he  would  never  leave  her,  that 
he  would  follow  her  and  make  her  fate 
his  own,  "the  poor  child  burst  out  Into 
such  a  passion  of  love  and  grief  that  I 
almost  feared  for  her  life."  They  go 
to  America,  and,  "insensibly  through 
an  intercourse  ever  calm  and  serious, 
they  learn  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  a  virtuous  love."  This  was  how 
they  said  things  in  France  in  those  old 
days  when  literature  consisted  iu  Hie 
simple  expression  of  clear  ideas.  Since 
then  romanticism  has  been  with  us 
and  sanctified  the  coutesan.  It  then 
emigrated  to  Russia,  became ,  Imbued 
with  mysticism  and  dissolved  In  pity, 
and  fortified  Itself  by  theories  on  the 
excellence  of  suffering  and  the  virtue 
of  expiation.  It  required  all  this  in- 
finite elaboration  to  produce  a  char- 
acter like  Maslova. 

Can  it  be  said,  then,  that  Tolstoi, 
great  artist  though  he  be,  has  actually 
won  the  extraordinary  wager  which 
he  once  undertook  to  lay?  Has  he  uot 
rather  confessed  by  implication  thai 
it  ennnor  be  won.  since  ho  has  record 
from  the  logical  denouement  of  his 


story,  which  would  have  been  ihe  :i:ar 
riage  of  Xckhludov  and  Maslova?  The 
truth  is,  that  sins  differ  both  in  char- 
acter and  degree.  There  are  those 
which  can  be  expiated  by  repentance, 
though  not  effaced  from  the  memory. 
On  the  other  baud,  there  are  stains  *o 
.  deep  and  durable,  Involving  so  com- 
plete a  vitiation  of  the  entire  being, 
that  all  the  waters  of  the  sea  would 
not  wash  them  out.  Of  this  la  tier  Kind 
was  the  defilement  of  Maslova.  Jesus 
pardoned  the  Magdalene;  but  Jesus 
was  God,  and  we  are  but  men,  and 
poor  men  at  that  Jesus  also  invited 
the  Magdalene  to  follow  Him,  which 
Is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  re- 
storing her  to  a  place  in  an  organized 
society.  Xo  society  can  exist  without  » 
the  frame-work  that  holds  it  up;  and  C 
this  is  what  Xekhludov,  absorbed  aa-  ~ 
he  is  in  his  humanitarian  dreams,  too 
readily  forgets.  Those  whose  chains"  o 
he  so  rashly  proposes  to  break  under- 
stand the  truth  dimly,  though  they  un- 
derstand it  better  than  he,  and  they 
warn  him  beforehand  that  he  will  fail. 

'  I  am  a  prostitute,"  Maslova  says  to 
him,  "and  you  are  a  prince,"  thus  re- 
minding him  that  there  will  always  be 
a  gulf  between  them,  let  him  do  what 
he  will.  The  peasants  among  whom 
he  proposes  to  divide  his  lands  all  have 
an  impression  that  In  thus  acting  he 
is  merely  doing  his  duty  In  the  station 
to  which  he  has  been  called.  More  self- 
ishly, but  not  altogether  unreasonably, 
speaks  the  governor  of  the  prison:— 
"You  really  must  not  go  nosing  about 
everywhere  In  this  way!  It  is  not.  if 
you'll  excuse  my  saying  so,  your  busi- 
ness!" And  when  we  hear  another 
official  observe,  "I  have  duties  to 
perform  which  have  been  entrusted 
to  me  on  definite  conditions,  and 
I  must  justify  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  me."  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  even  though  an 
official,  he  speaks  the  language  of  a 
man  of  honor.    In  hip  pursuit  of  an 
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Ideal  of  absolute  justice,  Nekhludov 
overlooks  one  of  the  main  conditions 
of  the  problem:  namely,  that  he  him- 
self is  but  one  part  In  a  whole,  and 
that  he  cannot  act  independently  of 
the  universal  order.  Born  at  a  certain 
epoch  In  the  development  of  humanity, 
he  has  obligations  to  those  who  came 
before  him,  and  whose  cumulative  ef- 
forts have  made  him  what  he  is.  They 
cannot,  of  course,  relieve  him  of  the 
higher  obligation  to  soften  the  lot  of 
the  disinherited,  and  to  diminish,  as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  the  sum  of  human 
suffering;  but  in  assuring  him  his  place 
in  the  world  they  have  also  given  him 
a  mission  which  he  cannot  disallow. 

Tolstoi  himself  has  somewhere  told 
the  story  of  a  certain  episode  in  his 
own  life  where  his  logic  failed  and  left 
him  in  the  lurch.  Passing  through  one 
of  the  gates  of  Moscow,  he  saw  a 
grenadier  come  down  from  the  Krem- 
lin, and  brutally  drive  away  a  beggar 
seated  under  the  arch:— 

"I  waylaid  the  soldier,  and  asked 
him  if  he  knew  how  to  read. 

"  'Of  course  I  do.  Why? 

"  'Did  you  ever  read  the  Gospels? 

"  'I  have.' 

"  'Did  you  ever  read    the  passage 
about  feeding  the  hungry?' 
Tb«  Ron*  dM  Dtox  Monde. 


"I  then  quoted  the  text,  with  which 
he  seemed  familiar,  and  he  also  seemed 
troubled  and  at  a  loss  for  a  reply.  At 
last,  however,  a  gleam  of  intelligence 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  turned  upon 
me,  saying: 

"  'Did  you  ever  read  the  military  reg- 
ulations ?* 

"I  had  to  acknowledge  that  I  had 
never  done  so. 

"  Then  don't  say  another  word,'  said 
the  grenadier;  and  he  walked  away, 
shaking  bis  head  violently." 

It  is  the  same  with  us.  We  read  the 
Bible,  but  we  neglect  to  complete  our 
Information  by  reading  the  military 
regulations.  Until  the  day  when  their 
authority  is  abolished,  certain  elemen- 
tary propositions  will  remain  unan- 
swerable. The  judge  who  goes  forth 
to  breathe  the  balmy  air  of  a  fine 
spring  morning.  Instead  of  fulfilling  his 
duty  by  administering  the  law,  the 
warden  who  opens  the  prison  doors  on 
the  pretext  that  he  cannot  deprive  a 
human  creature  of  its  freedom,  and, 
in  fine,  whoever,  soldier  or  citizen,  de- 
serts his  post,  whether  In  the  army  or 
in  life,  is  a  defaulter— and  no  fine 
words  can  alter  the  fact 

Rene  Dovmic. 


LADYSMITH  AFTER  THE  SIEGE. 


"Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick."  If  this  was  true  for  those  who 
endured  the  hardships  of  the  siege  of 
Ladysmlth,  it  was  no  less  true  for  those 
who,  from  outside,  watched  with  alter- 
nations of  renewed  assurance  and 
bitter  disappointment  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  gallant  force  under  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  to  penetrate  the  screen 
of  invisible  foes  which  divided  them 
from  their  goal.  At  Pietermaritzburg 


the  tension  was  extreme.  Ladysmlth 
is  no  further  from  Maritzburg  than 
Southampton  from  London,  and  the 
ties  that  bind  them  together  are  much 
closer;  for,  In  so  small  a  community, 
everybody  knows  something  about 
everybody  else.  A  large  portion,  pos- 
sibly one-third,  of  the  manhood  of 
Natal  was  at  the  front,  In  the  Natal 
Volunteers  or  in  the  Colonial  Irregular 
Corps.  Many  of  these  were  In  Lady- 
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smith,  the  rest  with  the  relieving  force. 
There  was  hardly  a  family  In  the  Col- 
ony which  had  not  the  direct  interest 
of  the  life  or  liberty  of  a  son,  a  brother, 

or  a  father  at  stake. 
Marltsburg  had  received  a  large  ac- 
cession to  the  number  of  its  Inhabi- 
tants. Refugees,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  Colony,  had  found  a  haven  there. 
A  number  of  ladles— officers'  wives  who 
had  been  living  with  their  husbands  at 
Ladysmith  before  the  war— had  been 
compelled  to  leave,  almost  at  an  hour's 
notice.  Just  before  the  investment  be- 
gan. Many  of  them  had  remained  at 
Maritzburg,  hoping  to  rejoin  their  hus- 
bands after  a  brief  Interval.  The  brief 
Interval  grew  into  weeks  and  months, 
and  still  relief  seemed  so  close  at  baud 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  moving. 
Communication  was  possible,  but  very 
uncertain.  Letters  were  despatched  by 
native  runners,  and  arrived — some- 
times. When  the  weather  was  sunny, 
and  the  press  of  military  work  not 
too  great,  a  brief  message  could  be 
sent  by  the  heliograph.  Such  communi- 
cation was  sometimes  worse  than  none 
at  all.  A  curt  undated  bellogram  came 
to  tell  a  wife  that  her  husband  was 
dangerously  111.  She  could  do  nothing; 
she  could  not  go  to  him,  or  send  him 
anything.  She  did  not  even  know  the 
nature  of  his  illness.  She  could  only 
wait  till  the  next  gleam  of  sun  should 
bring  more  news — better,  or  the  worst. 
It  was  torture  to  be  so  near  and  yet 
so  helpless;  and  they  were  most  wise, 
as  well  as  most  helpful,  who  gave  their 
time  and  energies  not  to  brooding  over 
their  own  sorrows,  but  to  visiting  the 
hospitals,  relieving  impoverished  refu- 
gees, or  making  a  comfortable  home  for 
convalescents. 

The  days  and  the  weeks  passed.  Col- 
en  so,  Splon  Kop,  Vaalkranz,  each  sent 
its  flood-tide  of  wounded  officers  and 
men  to  fill  the  hospitals  at  Mool  River 
and  Maritzburg,  and  the  hospital  ships 
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at  Durban.     The  ambulance  wagons 
were  a  dally  sight,  waiting  at  the  sta- 
tion for  the  arrival  of  the  hospital  train, 
or  galloping  through  the  streets  with 
their  team  of  eight  mules.  The  weeks 
and  the  months  passed,  and  the  ques- 
tion began  to  be  asked:  How  much 
longer  could  Ladysmith  hold  out?  Had 
they  food?     Had  they  ammunition? 
Would  dysentery  and  enteric  leave 
enough  men  to  man  the  defences? 
Sir  George  White,  splendide  mendax, 
allowed  none  but  the  most  cheerful 
accounts  to  reach  the  outside  world, 
and,  though  it  was  impossible  not  to 
suspect  an  intention  to  discourage  the 
enemy.  It  was  not  till  after  the  relief 
that  we  knew  to  what  straits  they  had 
been  reduced.  The  casualty  list  had  re- 
ported a  grievous  tale  of  deaths  from 
sickness,  but  the  garrison  had  carefully 
and  courageously  concealed  the  weak- 
ness of  the  survivors.  It  Is  probable 
that  the  Boers,  good  as  their  informa- 
tion generally  was,  were  deceived  on 
this  point.  At  any  rate,  no  pains  were 
spared  to  mislead  them.     After  the 
Boer  attack  of  January  6th  on  Caesar's 
Camp  and  Waggon  Hill  an  officer  of 
the  Imperial  Light  Horse  was  sent  with 
a  flag  of  truce  to  deliver  their  dead  to 
the  Boers.    He  was  a  fine,  strong 
man,    who    showed    no     signs  of 
the  privations  of  the  siege.     It  so 
happened  that  the  Boer  officer  who 
met  him  had  known  him  well  at  Jo- 
hannesburg, and  naturally  they  con- 
versed.    "How  Is  It,"  said  the  Boer, 
"that  you  are  as  fat  as  a  pig?  We  have 
been  told  that  you  are  all  starving  in 
Ladysmith."     "Starving,"    said  the 
officer,  "why,  we  are  rolling  In  plenty. 
This  is  what  most  of  our  men  are  like." 
and  he  called  up  one  of  his  men  who 
bad  not  yet  lost  an  abnormal  degree  of 
corpulence,  and  exhibited  him  for  the 
edification  of  the  astonished  Trans- 
vaaler. 

At  last  the  relief  came.  KImberley 
and  Paardeberg  had  prepared  the  way, 
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but  there  was  little  expectation  of  im- 
mediate good  news  from  Ladysmith. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  St 
David's  day  cheers  were  heard  from  the 
printers  of  one  of  the  newspaper  offices, 
and  the  news  spread  like  wildfire. 
Marltzburg,  usually  calm  and  undemon- 
strative, was  wild  with  Joy.  Flags  flut- 
tered on  every  house.  Crowds  marched 
up  and  down  cheering  and  singing  "God 
Save    the    Queen."     The  Governor 
emerged  from  the  seclusion  of  Govern- 
ment House,  and,  with  his  Ministers, 
addressed  the  crowd  from  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  ■Girls'  schools  paraded 
the  streets  waving  Union  Jacks.  Some 
enterprising  tradesman  had  prepared 
ribbons  with  the  inscription  "Belief  of 
Ladysmith,"  In  gold  letters,  and  before 
the  day  was  out  every  straw  hat  In  the 
town  was  decked  with  one  of  these. 
Bicycles  and  rickshaws,  whites.  Kaffirs 
and  Indians,  horses,  dogs  and  cats,  all 
were  decked  with  red,  white  and  blue. 
Two  little  boys  had  harnessed  a  New- 
foundland dog,  clothed  In  Union  Jacks, 
in  a  toy  cart,  and  drove  him  up  and 
down  the  road.  Some  excited  patriots 
spread  the  Vierldeur  flag  of  the  Trans- 
vaal on  the  ground  and  trampled  on  It, 
but   better   feelings  condemned  this 
superfluous  Insult,  Shops  and  banks 
closed  at  once;  Natal  Is  always  ready 
for  a  holiday.  In  this  case  it  got  two, 
for  the  day  on  which  the  news  was 
received  was  made  a  holiday  by  general 
consent,  and  the  next  day  was  formally 
proclaimed  so  by  the  Governor. 

Every  one  was  anxious  to  visit  Lady- 
smith as  soon  as  the  way  was  open, 
and  the  military  authorities  gave  passes 
with  a  sparing  hand,  lest  the  throng  of 
new  arrivals  should  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  revlctuaUlng  the  starving 
town.  Lord  Dupdonald  and  his  cav- 
alry entered  Ladysmith  on  Wednesday 
morning,  February  28th.  Sir  Bedvers 
Buller  and  the  first  of  the  infantry 
entered  on  Thursday.  During  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  several  of  the  besieged, 


and  some  who  had  visited  the  town 
since  its  relief,  began  to  arrive  at  Mar- 
ltzburg, bringing  very  gloomy  accounts 
of  the  state  of  affairs  there.  It  was  a 
"city  of  the  dead."  There  was  no 
movement  in  the  streets,  no  life  or  en- 
thusiasm in  the  half-starved  garrison. 
Men  by  the  roadside  were  so  exhausted 
and  listless  that  they  hardly  raised 
their  heads  to  look  at  the  troops  enter- 
ing the  town.  They  were  pale  and 
bloodless  from  want  of  food,  sun  and 
exercise.  The  contrast  between  them 
and  the  relieving  force  was  striking. 
BuUer's  soldiers  had  had  hard  work, 
exposure  and  terribly  severe  fighting, 
but  they  had  been  well  supplied  with 
good  food.  They  were  robust,  full- 
blooded,  mud-stained,  sun-baked,  rag- 
ged. The  weak  had  fallen  sick,  the 
wounded  had  been  sent  to  the  base. 
Those  who  remained  were  strong,  con- 
fident, war-hardened,  an  exact  oppo- 
site to  the  pale  and  listless  spectres 
of  Ladysmith. 

This  was  the  impression  produced  on 
those  who  first  entered  Ladysmith.  It 
was,  perhaps,  not  exaggerated;  but  a 
very  few  days  sufficed  to  bring  about 
a  considerable  change.  I  arrived  there- 
on the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  5th 
—five  days  after  Sir  Bedvers  BuUer's 
entry-  There  was  then  plenty  of  move- 
ment In  the  streets;  wagons  and  carts, 
relieved  and  relievers,  horsemen  and 
men  on  foot,  were  passing  In  every 
direction.  There  were  many  thin  and 
haggard  faces  to  be  seen,  from  which 
the  worn  and  anxious  look  had  not  yet 
vanished;  but  the  prevailing  tone  was 
cheerful.  A  few  days  of  good  food 
will  work  wonders  for  half-starved 
men.  They  had  learnt  to  walk  about 
the  streets  in  daylight,  and  on  a  week- 
day, without  the  ever-present  apprehen- 
sion of  a  possible  shell,  and  without 
the  thought  In  the  back  of  their  minds 
of  what  would  happen  when  the  pro- 
visions were  at  an  end. 

The  journey  to  Ladysmith  was  full 
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of  Interest  Dawn  had  broken  as  we 
approached  Frere,  and,  steaming  slowly 
over  the  Improvised  timber  bridge,  we 
could  see  dimly  the  futile  tracery  of  the 
fallen  girders.  A  little  farther  on  the 
discredited   armored     train  reposed 
peacefully  in  a  siding.  At  Chleveley 
the  station  was  full  of  men  in  dirty 
khaki  or  shirt-sleeves,  crowding  to  buy 
the  Marltaburg  papers.  On  the  plat- 
form lay  the  shattered  remains  of  the 
station  safe.  At  Colenso,  the  terminus 
for  the  time  being,  there  was  plenty  of 
movement.  The  Governor,  Sir  Walter 
Hely-Hutchlnson,  had  arrived  by  spe- 
cial train  half  an  hour  before,  and  was 
breakfasting  in  a  tent  in  preparation 
for    the  ride  to  Lady  smith.  Laden 
wagons  were  standing  ready  for  de- 
spatch,   with   bales   labelled  "Lady 
White's  present-Jerseys."  The  station 
buildings  had  suffered  severely  from 
shells,  and  when  the  place  was  reoccu- 
pied  a  dead  horse  was  found  in  the 
Parcels  Office;  but  rapid  repairs  had 
been  effected,  and  little  sign  of  injury 
remained.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
bridges.  One  span  of  the  road  bridge  had 
been  blown  up,  and  one  end  of  the 
displaced  girder  was  still  supported  on 
the  pier,  while  the  other  rested  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  It  had  been  replaced 
by  a  temporary  structure  of  timber, 
strong  enough  to  carry  wagon  traffic. 
The  railway  bridge,  the  best  part  of 
a  mile  lower  down  the  river,  had  been 
more  thoroughly  smashed.    The  piers 
still  stood,  but  all  five  girders  had  com- 
pletely fallen.  Preparations  for  a  tem- 
porary bridge  on  plies  were  visible,  but 
they  had  not  advanced  far.  A  foot 
bridge,  near  the  level  of  the  river,  was 
ready  for  use  by  the  following  Thurs- 
day. 

After  crossing  the  road-bridge,  I 
turned  to  the  right  to  follow  the  line 
of  the  railway  to  Pleters  and  Nelthrope, 
In  the  direction,  speaking  generally,  of 
Sir  Redvers  Butler's  final  advance;  and 
at  once  I  found  myself  among  the  low, 


bare,  stony  kopjes,  which  gave  its 
strength  to  the  Boer  position  in  face 
of  Colenso.  Along  the  crest  of  each 
little  hill  was  a  trench,  with  its  breast- 
work of  heaped-up  earth  and  atones, 
the  larger  stones  being  of  ten  so  arranged 
as  to  leave  loopholes.  On  the  reverse 
slopes  of  the  hills  were  countless  shel- 
ter-huts,   half   burrowed   under  the 
ground,  half  walled  with  piled  stones, 
generally  roofed  with  corrugated  Iron. 
Some  small  detachments  of  British 
troops  were  in  occupation,  and  had 
made  themselves  comfortable  in  the  de- 
serted huts.  The  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try bore  the  marks  of  all  this  scratch- 
ing and  digging  and  burrowing,  as 
though  some  prehistoric  race  of  under* 
ground  dwellers  had  taken  up  their 
abode  there.     What  struck  the  eye 
most  was  not  trenches  or  shelters,  but 
the  mess.  Every  where  the  hillsides 
were  strewn  with  empty  tins— biscuit 
tins,  beef -tins,  tins  of  every  description. 
Enormous  biscuit-tins  were  the  most 
conspicuous.  Their  white  metal  shone 
and  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  for  miles 
dotted  the  red-brown  rocky  slopes  with 
specks  of  light  For  six  or  eight  miles 
from  Colenso  the  litter  was  xinendlng. 
There  were  bottles,  straw,  paper,  cart- 
ridge-wrappings,  broken    wagons  or 
carts,  occasionally  dead  bullocks  and 
horses,  painfully  evident  to  more  senses 
than  one.  Here  and  there  was  a  de- 
serted Kaffir  hut  A  platelayer's  cot- 
tage, with  its  tiny  garden  nestling  in 
a  little  clump  of  trees,  had,  by  some 
happy  accident  escaped  uninjured  in 
the  desolating  flood  of  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  small  farmhouse,  a  mile 
from  Pleters  Station,  was  a  complete 
wreck.  Windows  and  furniture  were 
smashed,  and  doors  broken  open;  rot- 
ting saddles,  locks  of  doors,  fragments 
of  furniture  and  the  Inevitable  empty 
tin  cans  strewed  the  ground  on  every 
side. 

Besides  the  all-pervading  litter,  there 
were  more  definite  traces  of  the  fight- 
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ing  that  bad  taken  place.  Two  of  the 
railway  bridges,  over  small  spruits,  still 
bad  their  walls  of  sand-bags,  showing 
where  the  men,  on  then*  way  to  storm 
the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  Boer  position, 
bad  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  rifle  fire 
from  the  heights  behind.  As  I  ap- 
proached Pleters,  riding  over  the  hlU 
on  the  west  of  the  railway,  the  ground 
was  marked  here  and  there  with  the 
scars  of  bursting  shells,  and  fragments 
of  the  sheila  themselves  were  to  be  seen 
in  many  places.  Saddest  signs  of  all 
were  the  little  stone  enclosures  which 
marked  the  graves  of  those  who  bad 
fallen.  At  the  head  of  each  grave 
stood,  generally,  a  wooden  cross,  made 
from  the  wood  of  a  cartridge-box,  in 
one  case  still  bearing  the  label,  "Lee- 
Metford,  303."  The  names  of  those 
who  rested  beneath  were  written  on 
the  cross,  or  the  letters  were  formed 
by  empty  cartridge-cases  stuck  Into  the 
ground,  base  upwards.  Sometimes  the 
dead  man's  helmet  was  placed  upon 
his  grave. 

For  the  first  few  miles  from  Colenso 
there  were  scattered  detachments  of 
British  troops.  After  that,  until  I  came 
almost  within  sight  of  Ladysmltb,  the 
country  was  absolutely  deserted.  Ex- 
cept for  one  or  two  stray  Kaffirs  and 
a  construction-train  puffing  out  from 
Ladysmltb  with  gangs  of  workmen  to 
repair  the  line,  I  hardly  saw  a  living 
creature.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  40.000  men  had  passed  a  day  or 
two  before. 

At  Pleters  the  railway  has  emerged 
from  tbe  labyrinth  of  hills  which  barred 
for  so  long  the  passage  of  our  troops, 
and  runs  for  some  miles  along  the  left 
side  of  a  great  amphitheatre  of  level 
ground.  At  Nelthrope  the  hills  close  in 
again,  and  the  line  keeps  very  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Klip  River,  until 
more  open  ground  Is  reached  at  In- 
tombl.  As  I  rode  along  the  path  be- 
side the  railway  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  pits  and  diggings  in  the 


sand  of  the  river  bank.  Evidently 
sandbags    in    great    numbers  had 
been    filled    here;    for    full  bags 
were   lying  piled    beside    the  rail- 
way line,  and  half-filled  or  empty  bags 
lay  by  tbe  diggings.  A  little  farther 
on  was  a  large  encampment  of  huts, 
constructed  of  branches  and  sacking 
or  other  rags.  Tbe  hots  bad  evidently 
been  inhabited  very  recently,  probably 
by  natives,  but  they  were  entirely  de- 
serted now.  For  half  a  mile  or  more 
along  the  river  bank  the  workings  con- 
tinued; I  was  puzzled  to  conjecture 
their  object  The  Boers  had  not,  so 
far  as  I  was  aware,  used  sand-bags  for 
their  fortifications;  and  the  British  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  working  here. 
But  the  explanation  was  apparent  when 
I  reached  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
valley  and  saw  the  remains  of  the 
great  dam  which  the  Boers  had  endeav- 
ored to  construct.  At  this  point  the 
river  bed  lies  between  steep  banks, 
perhaps  some  seventy  yards  apart,  ris- 
ing to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  above  the  ordinary  water  level. 
From  the  top  of  these  banks  the  hills 
on  either  hand  rise  in  a  steep  slope. 
Interrupted  on  the  western  side  by  the 
cutting  which  gives  a  passage  for  the 
railway.     Across  the  river  bed  the 
Boers  had,  with  Infinite  labor,  con- 
structed a  barrier  of  sand-bags.  A 
wooden  tunnel,  with  a  sluice,  provided 
a  passage  for  the  water  of  the  river. 

The  base  of  the  dam  was  of  consider- 
able breadth,  and  a  line  of  rails  had 
been  run  on  to  it  to  carry  down  sand- 
bags from  the  railway.  On  the  upper 
side  of  the  dam  a  wall  of  sand-bags 
had  been  built  up  much  higher  than  the 
rest,  probably  as  a  protection  from 
shell-fire,  and  had  reached  a  height  of 
some  fifteen  feet  above  the  water.  The 
western  half  of  the  dam  was  intact; 
but  towards  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  a  breach  had  been  made,  prob- 
ably by  the  heavy  rain  storms  which 
fell  a  few  days  before  Ladysmlth  was 
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relieved.  The  number  of  bags  already 
placed  In  position  was  enormous.  To 
complete  the  dam  to  an  effective 
height  It  would  have  been  "staggering." 
That  great  Importance  was  attached  to 
the  undertaking  was  evident  from  the 
amount  of  time,  labor  and  money  ex- 
pended upon  It  The  dam  was  visible 
from  Caesar's  Camp,  and  our  guns  there 
were  able  to  shell  It  at  a  range  of 
4,000  yards,  but  even  under  this  fire 
the  work  was  continued  with  unabated 
vigor,  and  the  heavy  artillery  from  Um- 
bulwana  always  paid  special  attention 
to  the  Caesar's  Camp  guns  when  they 
were  turned  In  this  direction. 

Various  theories  were  propounded  as 
to  the  object  of  these  gigantic  labors. 
The  favorite  view  was  that  It  was  an 
attempt  to  submerge  Ladysmith;  but 
this  can  hardly  have  been  possible. 
The  river  level  at  Ladysmith  is  said 
to  be  forty-five  feet  above  the  level  at 
the  dam,  and  the  banks  there  are  high, 
perhaps  twenty  feet  To  flood  any  part 
of  Ladysmith  Itself  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  build  a  dam  at  least  sixty- 
five  feet  high;  and,  though  I  am  no 
engineer,  I  venture  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  It  would  be  possible  to  build 
a  stable  dam  of  that  height  with  sand- 
bags, unless  it  were  on  a  base  af  enor- 
mous breadth.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Boers  Intended,  not  to  drown  Lady- 
smith. but  to  flood  the  caves  in  the  river 
banks  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants 
took  shelter.  This,  though  a  less  for- 
midable undertaking  than  flooding 
Ladysmith,  would  still  require  a  dam 
of  most  portentous  dimensions.  Neither 
of  these  objects  could  be  attained  with- 
out first  overwhelming  the  neutral 
hospital  camp  at  Intombl;  but  this  pos- 
sibly might  suggest  Itself  to  the  origi- 
nators of  the  scheme  as  a  recommen- 
dation rather  than  as  an  objection. 

Another  theory  was  that  the  Boers 
Intended  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Israelites.  It  might  be  to 
their  advantage  to  regulate  the  depth 


of  water  at  the  drifts  of  the  Klip  River, 
and  of  the  Tugela  below  the  point 
where  the  Klip  River  JolnB  It  The 
dam  would  enable  them  to  do  this.  If 
they  wished  to  cross  themselves,  they 
would  be  able  to  hold  back  the  water; 
If  the  enemy  wished  to  cross,  they 
could  let  It  down  In  full  flood.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  no  fighting 
at  any  point  where  this  power  of  regu- 
lation would  have  been  useful;  but 
that  could  not  be  foreseen. 

A  fourth,  and  more  cynical  view,  rep- 
resented It  as  a  contractor's  swindle 
on  a  large  scale;  alleging  that  whatever 
might  have  been  the  object  held  out 
to  the  simple-minded  and  unsuspecting 
Boer,  the  real  object  was  to  put  money 
into  the  pocket  of  a  contractor  who  had 
no  Intention  of  completing  the  work, 
or.  Indeed,  of  making  it  serve  any  pur- 
pose except  his  own. 

After  passing  the  dam  the  path  lay 
along  the  railway  line  Itself.  It  was 
often  obstructed  by  the  broken  tele- 
graph wires.  Parties  were  at  work 
repairing  them,  and  communication 
had  already  been  restored;  but  for  some 
days  after  the  relief  there  was  delay 
In  the  transmission  of  private  mes- 
sages, owing  to  the  great  pressure  of 
work.  It  was  not  long  before  the  tents 
of  the  Intombl  Camp  came  In  sight  On 
the  right  frowned  the  steep  escarp- 
ments of  Bulwana,  on  the  sky-line  of 
which  It  was  just  possible  to  see  the 
outline  of  the  emplacements  for  the 
big  guns.  On  the  left  rose  Caesar's 
Camp  and  Waggon  Hill,  their  lower 
slopes  clothed  with  scrub,  and  beyond 
and  behind  the  camp  could  be  seen 
Ladysmith  Itself,  the  Convent  Ridge, 
and  some  of  the  houses  on  the  highest 
ground.  The  camp  occupies  a  consider- 
able space  of  bare,  level  ground  be- 
tween the  railway  and  the  Klip  River, 
a  site  selected  by  General  Joubert  and 
accepted  by  Sir  G.  White  for  the 
neutral  station  which  they  agreed  to 
establish  for  the  reception  of  any  non- 
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combatants  from  Ladysmlth  who  might 
wish  to  find  safety  there,  and  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  It  was  useful,  but 
It  was  depressing  in  the  extreme;  and 
those  who  were  so  unfortunate  aa  to 
be  condemned  to  spend  weeks  or 
months  there  blessed  the  day  of  their 
deliverance  with  a  fervor  which  can 
be  Imagined  but  not  described.  En- 
teric and  dysentery  had  filled  the  camp 
to  overflowing.  More  than  2,000  sick 
had  been  there  at  one  time.  For  the 
devoted  and  overtasked  staff  of  nurses 
it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  do  all 
that  was  necessary.  Some  of  them 
succumbed.  The  medical  comforts 
ran  short.  Horse-tea— "Chevrll,"  they 
called  it— took  the  place  of  beef-tea; 
puddings  made  from  starch  or  violet 
powder  bad  to  represent  rice  and  ar- 
rowroot. Even  interest  In  their  sur- 
roundings was  forbidden  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Inmates.  They  had  to  give  up 
their  field-glasses  on  entering  the -camp 
lest  the  neutral  ground  should  be  made 
a  point  of  observation. 

There  can  be  little  wonder  that,  under 
these  conditions,  the  deaths  were  ter- 
ribly numerous,  and  that  convalescence, 
if  it  came,  advanced  with  a  alow  step. 
The  flr9t  convoy  that  entered  the  town 
after  the  relief  brought  ample  supplies 
of  food,  medical  comforts  and  drugs  for 
Intombi,  and  when  I  was  there  noth- 
ing was  wanting  in  this  respect;  but 
the  general  air  of  gloom  and  depression 
still  remained.  It  would  hardly  be  ex- 
travagant to  apply  to  It  the  description 
of  a  still  more  ghastly  region.  There 

Pallentes  habitant  morbi  .  .  . 
.  .  .  et  malesuada  fames  ac  turpi-3 
egestas, 

Terrlbilea  visu  forma?,  letumque  labos- 
que, 

.  .  .  mortiferumque  adverso  In  lim- 
ine bellum. 

It  was  with  a  breath  of  relief  that  I 
turned  my  back  on  Intombi.  The  three 
remaining  miles  were  soon  covered. 


and.  crossing  the  Klip  River  by  the 
"drift,"  I  entered  Ladysmlth  with  the 
feelings  of  Childe  Roland  when  be  ap- 
proached the  Dark  Tower.  And  yet  It 
is  commonplace  enough;  certainly  not 
"without  a  counterpart  In  the  whole 
world."  There  are  two  main  streets, 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  minor 
streets  at  right  angles  to  them.  There 
is  a  Town  Hall,  an  open  Market  Place, 
and  due  provision  of  places  of  worship. 
The  houses  are  small,  seldom  of  more 
than  one  story;  and  each  stands  in  its 
own  little  garden.  Trees  are  plentiful, 
and  the  roads  wide.  In  all  this  it  imi- 
tates Marltzburg,  which,  in  general 
plan  and  appearance,  might  have  been 
used  as  a  pattern  for  the  newer  and 
smaller  town.  We  have  heard  much 
of  the  exceptionally  bad  situation  of 
Ladysmlth  from  a  military  point  of 
view;  but  in  this,  too,  It  follows  the 
capital  at  a  respectful  distance,  for 
Marltzburg  lies  equally  in  a  basin,  and 
is  commanded  by  higher  hills  at  a 
shorter  range. 

The  visible  effects  of  the  bombard- 
ment were  surprisingly  slight  The 
Town  Hall  had  afforded  a  conspicuous 
target,  and  one  side  of  the  clock  tower 
had  been  shot  away;  but  In  this  case, 
as  in  most  others,  the  damage  visible 
on  the  outside  of  the  building 
gave  no  measure  of  the  destruc- 
tion within.  A  hundred  pound 
shell,  if  It  descends  upon  a  corrugated 
Iron  roof,  punches  a  neat  round  hole 
which  you  would  hardly  notice  unless 
rain  called  your  attention  to  it  Once 
safely  inside  it  bursts,  and  if  it  does 
not  blow  out  the  side  of  the  room.  It 
makes  most  effectual  hay  of  the  con- 
tents. This  is  one  reason  why  the 
effects  of  almost  daily  bombardment 
for  four  months  are  apparently  so  insig- 
nificant Another  reason  is  that  the 
houses  are  not  close  together.  Com- 
pared with  an  English  town,  or  even 
with  an  English  village,  the  space  occu- 
pied  by   gardens,   roads   and  open 
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ground  Is  very  great,  and  that  covered 
by  houses  relatively  small  Hence  a 
large  proportion  of  the  shells  pitched 
upon  vacant  ground,  and  exploded 
harmlessly,  or  burled  themselves  In  the 
earth.  One  corner  was  pointed  out  to 
me  as  a  very  favorite  resort  of  the 
shells.  Apparently  they  were  aimed 
at  the  balloon,  which  attempted,  with 
indifferent  success,  to  conceal  Itself  In 
a  hollow.  A  large  number  had  fallen 
on  this  plot  of  ground— half  an  acre, 
perhaps.  In  extent— but  a  house  which 
stood  at  one  corner  of  It  was  untouched 
except  by  a  single  fragment  of  a  burst 
shell  which  had  pierced  the  roofing  of 
the  veranda. 

Bomb-proof  shelters  were,  of  course, 
built  or  excavated,  but  these  were 
naturally  not  conspicuous.  There  were 
many  of  them  In  the  river  bank,  where 
they  were  easily  constructed.  At  the 
Gordon's  Camp  an  Indian  was  perma- 
nently on  the  watch  with  his  eye  glued 
to  a  telescope.  Long  Tom  was  fired 
with  black  powder,  and  when  the 
watchman  saw  the  puff  of  smoke, 
which  showed  that  the  gun  had  been 
discharged,  he  called  out,  In  a  high, 
drawling  voice,  "Bulwa-a-ana  La-ang 
T-a-a-a-m."  Twenty-three  seconds 
elapsed  between  the  firing  of  the  shot 
and  arrival  of  the  shell,  and  this  gave 
plenty  of  time  for  every  one  within 
hearing  to  reach  shelter.  The  Indian, 
with  the  composure  of  his  race,  sat  un- 
moved at  his  lookout,  and  was  never 
bit  Elsewhere  a  bugle  call  was  the 
danger  signal.  At  one  cavalry  camp,  I 
was  told,  the  horses  got  to  know  this 
hugle  quite  well,  and  when  the  call 
sent  the  men  running  to  shelter  the 
horses  would  show  their  uneasiness  by 
stamping  on  the  ground  and  tossing 
their  heads.  As  a  rule,  both  horses  and 
cattle  were  very  little  harmed  by  shell- 
fire.  Herds  of  oxen  and  troops  of  horses 
and  mules  used  to  be  sent  to  graze  wher- 
ever grass  could  be  found  within  the 
circuit  of  our  defences.     The  Boers 


often  shelled  them  without  much  effect 
If  a  shell  burst  near  the  horses,  they 
would  trot  twenty  yards  with  tails  and 
ears  up,  sniff  the  air  for  a  moment, 
and  then  go  on  grazing.  The  oxen,  on 
the  other  hand,  took  no  notice  what- 
ever. 

My  time  in  Ladysmith  was  so  brief 
that  I  could  not  visit  the  line  of  de- 
fences; still  less  the  Boer  positions. 
From  the  Convent  Ridge  it  was  pos- 
sible to  see  almost  the  whole  of  the 
circuit  held  by  the  defending  troops, 
and  to  realize  Its  enormous  extent.  It 
was  fifteen  miles  round.  The  whole 
perimeter  was  not  occupied  by  contin- 
uous entrenchments.  For  instance,  the 
open  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Klip 
River  between  Caesar's  Camp  and  the 
Helpmakaar  Poet  was  hardly  defended 
by  any  forts  or  entrenchments.  The 
open  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
fast  that  It  was  entirely  commanded 
from  the  neighboring  positions,  ren- 
dered this  unnecessary.  But,  even  so, 
the  whole  available  force  of  Infantry 
was  not  more  than  enough  to  hold  the 
defences;  and  the  only  reserve  which 
could  be  sent  to  reinforce  any  threat- 
ened point  was  the  cavalry,  which,  as 
cavalry,  had  almost  ceased  to  exist 
The  horses  were  in  more  miserable 
plight  than  the  men.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  pitiable  appearance  of  a 
string  of  cavalry  horses  coming  back 
from  watering.  They  were  living  skele- 
tons; and,  after  seeing  them,  I  was 
quite  able  to  believe  the  story  that  was 
told  of  the  "flying  column"  sent  out 
from  Ladysmith  to  follow  up  the  retir- 
ing Boers.  The  order  was  given  to  trot 
They  trotted  for  ten  minutes  and  nine 
horses  died.  After  that  the  column 
ceased  to  attempt  to  fly. 

In  the  mess  at  which  I  was  hospit- 
ably entertained  there  were  seven  offi- 
cers. Five  of  them  had  been  in  Lady- 
smith during  the  siege,  and  all  those 
five  had  been  wounded  since  the  begin- 
ning  of   the  war.  The  conversation 
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turned  naturally  upon  the  siege,  and  its 
Incidents  and  privations.  The  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  mole  was 
better  than  horse,  and  that  both  were 
better  than  trek  ox.  The  absence  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  had  been  severely 
felt,  and  it  was  an  agreeable  novelty  to 
me  to  see  the  enthusiasm  evoked  by 
boiled  potatoes.  Had  the  length  of  the 
siege  been  foreseen  at  the  beginning,  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  grow  vege- 
tables; but  no  one  had  expected  to  be 
shut  up  for  four  months.  When  Cap- 
tain Lambton  told  bis  sailors  In  Octo- 
ber to  prepare  to  eat  their  Christmas 
dinners  in  Ladysmith,  he  was  laughed 
to  scorn.  Tobacco,  too,  had  been  a 
great  deprivation.  Some  enterprising 
persons  had  tried  smoking  tea,  but  it 
was  not  a  success.  For  the  last  week 
of  the  siege  the  dally  ration  had  been 
reduced  to  one  and  a  quarter  biscuits 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  The 
biscuits  were,  as  a  rule,  good,  except 
that  sometimes  they  were  made  from 
sour  meal,  and  then  they  produced  dis- 
orders of  the  bowels.  There  were  very 
few*  of  those  who  bad  been  through  the 
siege  who  did  not  show  signs  of  emaci- 
ation. The  Imperial  Light  Horse  were 
In  better  case  than  most  others,  and 
prided  themselves  on  being  so.  Their 
post  had  been  an  outlying  one,  and  they 
bad  foraged  for  themselves  at  night 
with  skill  and  enterprise. 

During  the  siege  there  had  been  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  outside  news, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  Buller's  advance 
the  movements  of  the  relieving  force 
were  heliographed  into  the  town,  and 
published  In  orders.  When  the  day  of 
reverses  came,  nothing  was  said,  with 
the  natural  result  that  rumor  created 
disasters  far  worse  than  anything  that 
had  actually  happened.  The  strangest 
stories  were  repeated  and  believed,  not 
only  about  the  course  of  the  war;  for 
Instance,  that  Russia  was  at  war  with 
Japan.  I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  isolation  of  the  garrison  than  by 


quoting  a  question  asked  me  by  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  some  weeks  after  the 
relief:  "What  is  this  that  I  see  so  many 
allusions  to  In  the  papers;  something 
about  an  Absent-minded  Beggar?" 

There  would  be  much  to  say  of  the 
graver  aspect  of  the  siege— of  heroic 
courage  and  patient  endurance,  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty  at  the 
cost  of  health  or  of  life.  Something 
there  would  be,  too,  of  traitors  and 
malcontents  in  the  camp,  of  lights 
flashing  by  night,  and  mischievous 
tongues  discouraging  the  waverers. 
Strange  and  dramatic  incidents  were 
not  wanting,  as  when  Steevens's  mid- 
night funeral  procession  was  followed 
to  the  burial  place  by  the  relentless  eye 
of  the  Boer  searchlight,  or  when  Col- 
onel Hamilton,  hi  the  fight  of  January 
6th,  fired  his  revolver  at  the  Boer  Gen- 
eral at  fifteen  yards'  distance.  But 
to  begin  upon  these  matters  would  take 
me  too  far. 

I  slept  one  night  at  Ladysmith,  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
I  rode  back  to  Golenso.  This  time  I 
took  the  longer  and  easier  road  by  On- 
derbroek,  and  found  there  no  trace  of 
the  solitude  which  prevailed  at  Pieters. 
The  red  dust  that  lay  thick  upon  the 
road  was  seldom  at  rest.  Ambulances 
and  empty  wagons  were  rumbling 
slowly  down  to  Colenso.  The  Natal 
Carbineers,  with  horses  and  men  fine- 
drawn but  hard,  were  setting  out  on 
their  way  to  Highlands  to  rest  and  re- 
cruit. I  passed  on  the  road  a  battery, 
some  detachments  of  cavalry,  and  an 
Infantry  regiment  trudging  through  the 
dust  towards  Ladysmith;  another  regi- 
ment was  bivouacking  for  the  night  on 
a  bit  of  level  ground  below  the  road, 
and  the  thin,  blue  smoke  was  already 
rising  from  the  camp  fires.  The  in- 
tervals were  filled  by  endless  strings  of 
bullock  wagons.  At  the  steep  hill  that 
leads  down  to  the  level  ground  near 
Colenso  some  accident  had  caused  a 
block,  and  the  wagons  were  standing 
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still  In  continuous  line  for  half  a  mile 


The  sun  had  almost  set  as  I  drew 
near  the  river,  and  purple  thunder- 
clouds hung  heavy  over  the  Drakens- 
berg.  Prom  beneath  their  torn  and 
angry  masses  shafts  of  light,  blood-red 
and  lurid,  darted  over  the  embattled 


But  above  and  beyond 
symbols  of  strife  lay  Infinite  depths  of 
quiet  sky,  shaded  from  palest  azure  to 
ethereal  green,  holding  out,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  a  fair  promise  of  the  future, 
when  the  storm  and  suffering  of  the 
present  should  have  passed  away. 


A  DEMOCRATIC  DECREE. 


Exactly  at  noon  on  the  day  before 
that  fixed  for  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Theresa  of  Nerumbla  to  her  second 
ruest.  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Captain  Klunst,  the  chief  of 
police  of  the  capital  city  of  Rosenstadt, 
was  ushered  into  the  private  apartment 
of  Count  von  Schonsteln,  the  Queen's 
Ilnlster  of  8tate.  He  bad 
to  Schonsteln's  residence  in  the 
Birnenstrnsse  by  appointment;  and  the 
Count,  though  his  furrowed  counte- 
nance wore  a  look  of  deep  gloom,  re- 
ceived him  graciously,  and  motioned 
him  to  a  chair.  Klunst  sat  down  In 
silence,  and  waited  with  some  impa- 
tience till  the  Minister,  having  carefully 
tied  the  papers  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him  into  a  neat  bundle,  at  length  com- 
menced the  conversation. 

"Well.  I  have  seen  the  Queen,"  he 
began,  in  a  low  tone. 
"Tea,  your  Lordship?*' 
"And  It  is  useless  trying  to  move  her, 
worse  than  useless.  She  has  thoroughly 
made  up  her  mind,  and  is  even  pre- 
pared to  accept  my  resignation  If  I 
persist  in  my  refusal  to  have  the  mon- 
strous decree  I  spoke  *v  you  about  yes- 
terday In  readiness  for  her  signature 
Immediately   after  tomorrow's 


"But,"  said  the  other,  "it  is  madness  . 
— sheer  madness." 

"So  I  represented  to  Her  Majesty,'  ~i 
Klunst,  though  not,  of  course,  in  those  ^ 
words.  I  pointed  out  that  many  of  the;  ^ 
prisoners  she  is  so  anxious  to  releasee  > 
are  members  of  secret  revolutionary^ 
societies— men  and  women  who  aim  a^£ 
the  subversion  of  the  constitution  and  . 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne,  whose  £3 
freedom  would  even  place  Her  MaV-b 
jesty  in  personal  danger."  .  r£ 

"It  Is  true,  my  Lord."  ~ 
The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ^5 
"The  Quean  thinks  not,"    he  said, 
grimly. 

"But  what  arguments  did  Her  Ma-C 
Jesty  put  forward?"  ^ 

"None.  She  Is  a  woman,  and  she 
does  not  argue.  It  almost  makes  one 
wish  Nerumbla  had  adopted  the  Salic 
I>aw.  I'll  tell  you  what  she  did  say, 
though.  She  hinted  that  my  ideas  are 
old-fashioned,  and  stated  pretty  plainly 
that,  in  her  opinion,  most  of  our  politi- 
cal prisoners,  as  she  pleases  to  call 
them,  are  the  victims  of  police  plots." 

"Monstrous!" 

"Just  *o." 

"How  can  Her  Majesty  entertain 
such  a  notion?" 

"I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  that  she 
has  been  reading  some  of  the  French 
newspapers.  But  the  origin  of  the  evil 
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Is  of  no  consequence.  She  dismissed 
me  with  an  Instruction  to  draft  the 
decree,  and  to  commence  It  with  a  pre- 
amble to  the  effect  that  Qneen  Theresa 
is— Is— really,  I  can  hardly  bring  myself 
to  speak  the  terrible  words— is  deter- 
mined that  her  marriage  shall  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era." 
"A  new  era?" 

"Yes,  an  era  of— mark  this,  Klunst— 
absolute  liberty  to  every  one  of  her 
subjects." 

"Absolute  liberty— in  Nerumbla!"  The 
captain  laughed  Ironically. 

Schttnstein  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

"I  have  explained  the  situation,"  he 
said.  "and.  so  far  as  I  can  see,  only  a 
miracle  can  avert  us  from  disaster." 

"Ah!"  Klunst  drew  a  long  breath, 
then  he  remarked,  slowly:  "I  have 
something  startling  to  reveal  to  you, 
my  Lord  Count-something  that  per- 
haps—though not  a  miracle— may, 
after  all,  lead  Her  Majesty  to  recon- 
sider the  position." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  Min- 
ister, eagerly. 

"I  mean,  your  Lordship,  that  we  have 
discovered  the  existence  of  the  most 
diabolical  plot  ever  conceived." 

"Yes,  yes.  What  is  it?  Speak  man- 
speak."  Schonsteln  half  rose  in  his 
excitement 

"It  is  a  plot  to  murder—" 

"Not  the  Queen  V 

"No;  but  the  Prince,  the  bridegroom, 
tomorrow." 

"The  Prince.  Good  Heavens!  Where? 
How?" 

"In  the  Cathedral,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  marriage  service." 

II. 

"Details,"  said  Schonsteln.  after  a 
brief,  intense  pause;  "details." 
Klunst  bowed. 

"They  are  precise,  my  Lord.  Among 
those  who  have  been  given  passes  into 
the  Cathedral  Is  a  certain  Duehesse  de 


Malville,  who  Is  supposed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  French  nobility." 
.  "Yes;  I  recollect  the  name.  She  ob- 
tained her  ticket  through  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ladles-ln-waltlng." 

"Whom  we  need  not  speak  of,  your 
Lordship,  for  she  Is  merely  an  Innocent 
dupe.  She  knows  nothing  of  the  sup- 
posed Duchesse's  true  character  and 
antecedents." 

"You,  Klunst,  are  better  Informed?" 

"Yes."  said  the  other,  simply.  "This 
woman.  whoBe  real  name  is  Adele 
Leront.  is  an  anarchist  of  the  most 
dangerous  type,  young,  fascinating, 
and— worst  of  all— sincere.  She  Is  ut- 
terly careless  of  her  life,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  gratified  at  having  been  chosen 
by  her  fellows  for  the  deadly  work 
projected  for  tomorrow." 

"When  was  she  so  chosen,  Klunst?" 

"At  a  meeting  held  last  night,  a 
meeting  at  which  the  police  were  repre- 
sented. The  scheme  of  the  crime  was 
then  discussed ;  and,  to  put  the  matter 
shortly,  it  was  decided  that,  as  the  wed- 
ding party  walked  up  the  central  aisle, 
the  woman  should  spring  forward  and 
stab  Prince  Ernest  to  the  heart" 

The  Count  received  all  these  particu- 
lars with  the  utmost  calmness,  giving 
no  further  sign  of  emotion  than  an 
occasional  bite  of  his  iron-gray  mous- 
tache. Now  he  merely  asked  medita- 
tively: 

"Why  should  they  wish  to  assassinate 
the  Prince  rather  than  the  Queen?" 

"I  cannot  say,  your  Lordship,  unless 
It  is  that  the  clothes  worn  by  a  man 
afford  less  protection  to  the  heart  than 
those  of  a  woman.  Or  it  may  be  that 
they  think  an  attack  on  the  Prince 
Is  less  likely  to  be  anticipated  than  one 
on  the  Queen." 

"Ah!  well;  In  any  case  the  effect 
would  be  the  same.  Theirs  is,  of 
course,  an  international  organization, 
and  it  Is  only  the  rank  of  the  victim 
they  care  about  The  Prince  Is  a  ruler 
of  a  larger  country  than  ours,  and  his 
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murder  could  not  fall  to  terrorise  Eu- 
rope. But,  now,  what  do  you  propose 
to  dor 

"To  arrest  this  woman,  my  Lord." 

"And  on  what  evidence?" 

"The  evidence  of  my  officer;  Sauber 
his  name  is.  He  obtained  admission  to 
the  meeting  disguised  as  a—" 

"Never  mind  that,  Klunst;  I  am  quite 
aware  of  your  methods.  But  have  you 
no  other  witnesses?" 

"No;  though  we  can  trace  this  wom- 
an's history  for  some  years  past,  and 
prove  that  she  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  the  most  revolutionary 
opinions." 

6ch0nsteln  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said,  decisively: 

"The  case  Is  not  strong  enough." 

"Not  strong  enough,  your  Lordship?" 
The  captain  looked  surprised.  "Why, 
any  court—" 

"Not  strong  enough  for  the  Queen,  I 
mean!  She  will  simply  believe  the  whole 
affair  to  be  an  Invention  of  the  police; 
and,  so  far  from  abandoning  her  pro- 
jected folly,  will  actually  glory  the 
more  In  Its  accomplishment  I  know 
Her  Majesty's  disposition.  Klunst" 

"Whst  Is  to  be  done,  then?" 

"At  present,  bo  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, nothing— absolutely  nothing." 

"I  must  not  proceed  with  the  arrest?" 

"Certainly  not" 

"But  my  Lord—" 

"I  have  no  time  for  further  discus- 
sion," interrupted. the  Count  "I  wish 
to  be  alone  now.  I  have  much  to 
occupy  me.  You  have  my  instructions; 
If  I  find  It  necessary  to  vary  them  you 
shall  be  duly  notified/' 

With  which  he  rose,  and  Captain 
Klunst  mystified,  and  not  a  little  an- 
noyed, had  no  course  but  to  take  his 
departure. 

III. 

Left  to  himself  Count  von  Schon- 
steln  sat  for  several  minutes  trying  to 


arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  most  difficult 
problem  with  which  he  had  ever  been 
confronted.  This  was  briefly  how  to 
utilize  the  plot  revealed  by  the  chief  of 
police  in  such  a  way  as  to  overrule  the 
headstrong  will  of  the  young  Queen. 
To  arrest  the  would-be  assassin,  and 
endeavor  to  convict  her  on  police  evi- 
dence would,  as  he  had  at  once  seen 
and  explained  to  Klunst,  In  all  proba- 
bility produce  an  exactly  contrary 
effect  on  Her  Majesty's  mind  to  that 
he  desired.  What  other  action,  then, 
could  he  take?  For  once  the  Minister 
felt  non-plussed;  be  could  not  find  an 
answer  to  the  question.  And  yet  on 
his  finding  an  answer  depended  his  . 
future  career,  for  he  had  taken  up  such 
a  definite  position  In  the  matter  of  the 
suggested  amnesty  that  he  would  be 
bound,  should  this  be  carried  out  to 
resign  his  office.  He  was  a  patriot  ac- 
cording to  his  lights,  and  he  honestly 
believed  the  Queen's  design  both  foolish 
and  dangerous.  But  he  was  also  a 
strong  and  ambitious  man,  who  hated 
to  be  thwarted,  even  by  his  royal  mis- 
tress, and  who  could  not  contemplate 
with  equanimity  relinquishing  the  po- 
litical power  which  was  so  dear  to  his 
soul. 

What  if  he  were  to  do  nothing,  be- 
yond, perhaps,  warning  Prince  Ernest 
at  the  last  moment  of  his  danger,  and 
affording  him  police  protection?  If  the 
Queen  saw  the  man  she  loved  actually 
attacked,  and  at  such  a  time,  she  could 
hardly  fail  to  experience  an  over- 
whelming revulsion  of  feeling.  But  the 
Count  daring  as  he  was,  hesitated  to 
take  a  course  fraught  with  so  much 
risk,  more  especially  as  he  liked  Prince 
Ernest  and  believed  that  later  on, 
when  love's  first  frenzy  bad  somewhat 
abated,  be  would  find  In  the  Prince  a 
powerful  ally  in  opposing  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  Queen  Theresa,  No, 
no,  the  Prince's  life  must  not  be  en- 
dangered. 

He  had  come  to  this  Inevitable  con- 
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elusion  when  his  private  secretary  en- 
tered from  an  adjoining  room,  placed 
a  budget  of  letters  on  the  table,  and 
retired.  Scbdnsteln  opened  one,  two, 
three  of  these  communications,  and 
glanced  at  their  contents  without  Inter- 
est. Out  of  the  fourth,  however,  fell  a 
photograph,  and  he  took  It  up  with  a 
half-start.  It  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  note,  but  was  signed,  "Very  truly 
yours,  Arnold  Farrlngton."  "A  re- 
markable resemblance,"  murmured  the 
Count,  "really  remarkable."  He  struck 
a  small  bell  which  stood  on  the  table, 
and  his  secretary  re-entered  the  room. 
The  Count  handed  him  the  photograph, 
and  began  abruptly: 

"Farrlngton,  the  leading  actor  in  that 
English  theatrical  company,  which  has 
been  In  Rosenstadt  for  the  last  fort- 
night, has  sent  me  his  photograph. 
Miiller.  You've  seen  him,  of  courser' 

"I  have,  my  Lord." 

"Good— Isn't  ltr 

"Exceedingly." 

"Did  It  ever  strike  you,  MUller"— 
there  was  a  hardly  perceptible  tremor 
In  Schonstein's  voice— "that  Farring- 
ton  is  extremely  like  some  one  we  both 
know  very  well  J" 

The  secretary  looked  at  the  photo- 
graph carefully  for  a  few  moments, 
saying,  at  last: 

"Well,  my  Lord,  I  never  noticed  It 
before,  but  I  think  you  must  refer  to 
Prince  Ernest" 

"Yes,  yes;  not  only  are  the  two  as- 
tonishingly alike,  but  they  are  of  the 
same  height  and  build.  I  wonder  now" 
—he  broke  off  abruptly— "when  do 
these  English  actors  leave  us,  MUller 
—do  you  know?" 

"Their  last  performance  Is  fixed  for 
tomorrow  evening,  my  Lord." 

"Ah!  Well,  MUller,  I  was  present  at 
the  play  they  gave  two  nights  since, 
and  at  its  conclusion  I  sent  for  Mr. 
Farrlngton  and  complimented  him  on 
his  acting.  It  Is,  no  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  Interview  that  he  has 


honored  me  with  his  photograph.  I 
should  like  to  thank  him  for  his  cour- 
tesy personally.  Perhaps,  too,  I  may 
give  him  some  little  souvenir— actors. 
I  have  heard,  are  fond  of  souvenirs; 
but.  In  any  case.  I  want  you  to  send  a 
note  to  him— you  can  easily  find  out 
where  he  is  stopping—and  ask  him  te> 
come  here  and  see  me  after  lunch,  say 
at  three  o'clock.  Let  the  note  go  at 
once  by  special  messenger." 

Herr  MUller  bowed  and  left  the  room. 
The  Count  threw  himself  back  In  his 
chair,  drew  a  deep  breath,  gave  a  low 
whistle,  and  muttered  slowly  to  him- 
self: 

"At  last  I  think  I  see  a  way.  danger- 
ous and  difficult,  too,  not  to  say  ter- 
ribly expensive;  but  still  a  way.  If 
only  this  English  actor  has  sufficient 
pluck  and  impudence— and  his  country- 
men, generally,  are  lacking  In  neither 
of  these  characteristics— then  I— I  be- 
lieve I  can  give  Her  Majesty  an  object- 
lesson  she  will  never  forget,  andv  at 
the  same  time,  save  both  Nerumbla 
and  myself." 

IV. 

That  afternoon,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  Arnold  Farrlngton  was 
positively  astounded.  The  Count  made 
him  a  proposal  so  extraordinary  that, 
but  for  the  heavy  monetary  bribe  with 
which  It  was  accompanied,  the  actor 
would  have  esteemed  the  matter  a  huge 
Joke.  As  it  was,  he  hesitated,  and 
raised  one  objection  after  another,  tm 
each  of  which,  however,  the  Minister 
was  ready  with  an  answer.  The  up- 
shot was  that,  having  satisfied  SchSn- 
steln.  he  left  taking  with  him,  with 
many  misgivings,  a  portrait  of  Prince 
Ernest  of  Landberg,  a  ribbon  of  the 
order  of  the  Gray  Eagle,  and  a  draft 
for  a  large  sum  on  the  Secret  Service 
account  of  the  Nerumblnn  treasury. 
Whatever  happened,  be  could,  at  least 
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congratulate  himself  on  having  ob- 
tained payment  In  advance. 

A  little  later  Ton  SchOnstein  and  the 
chief  of  police  were  again  in  confer- 

"Klunst,"  said  the  former,  commenc- 
ing the  conversation,  "before  we  go 
any  further,  I  want  to  be  assured  that 
what  you  told  me  this  morning  of  the 
Intended  assassination  of  the  Prince 
Is  absolutely  true." 

'That  is  so,  my  Lord.  I  have  ques- 
tioned and  cross-questioned  my  officer, 
and  he  Is  ready  to  swear  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  most  minute  detail  of  his 
story." 

"There  Is  no  doubt,  for  Instance,  that 
the  attack  Is  planned  to  take  place 
during  the  procession  of  the  wedding- 
party  up  the  aisle  at  the  beginning  of 
the  servicer' 

"None  whatever;  on  that  point,  as 
on  all  others,  Sauber  is  quite  positive." 

"Good!  Then  I  have  arranged  this 
affair  at  test" 

"I  am  to  arrest  the  Duchesse?" 

"No,  no;  I  told  you  before  how  futile 
such  a  step  would  be.  Come,  you  shall 
hear  everything;  but,  by  heaven! 
Klunst,  should  a  word  ever  pass  your 
lips-" 

"You  may  rely  upon  my  discretion, 
my  Lord." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  may,  especially 
since  your  interests,  as  well  as  mine, 
are  Involved.  Let  the  Queen  have  her 
way,  and  unloose  this  disreputable 
horde  of  criminals,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  provided  she  is  not 
meanwhile  assassinated,  her  next  step 
will  be  to  abolish  the  police,  which 
would  abolish  you,  Captain  Klunat" 
The  Count  smiled  grimly,  and  went  on 
without  waiting  for  a  reply:  "On  the 
othor  hand,  let  the  Frenchwoman's 
attack  be  duly  made,  and  Her  Majesty 
dare  not,  simply  dare  not,  outrage 
public  opinion  and— and  my  opinion— 
by  proceeding  with  her  ridiculous  de- 
cree." 


"But  I— I  do  not  understand,  my 
Lord.  You  cannot  mean  that  we  are 
to  allow  the  attack  to  be  made?" 

"I  do,  though,  Klunst." 

"I  am  lost  In  perplexity,  your  Lord- 
ship. Have  you  consulted  Prince 
Ernest  about  this?  Is  he  ready  to  take 
the  risk?" 

Schonsteln  twirled  his  moustache; 
be  was  quite  enjoying  the  mystification 
of  the  chief  of  police. 

"No"  he  said  slowly,  "I  have  not  con- 
sulted the  Prince,  nor  at  this  stage  do 
I  propose  to  do  so.  It  Is  quite  unneces- 
sary." 

"Unnecessary?"  The  word  came  in- 
voluntarily from  the  captain's  lips. 

"Entirely.  The  Prince  will  not  be  ex- 
posed to  any  risk  whatever." 

Klunst's  face  was  a  study;  but  he 
said  nothing. 

"Simply  because,"  the  Count  re- 
sumed, "the  attack  will  not  be  made 
on  him  at  all." 

The  chief  of  police  fidgeted  nervously 
in  his  chair,  but  speech  was  still  beyond 
his  powers. 

'  "It  will  be  made,"  said  the  other,  In 
a  low  voice,  "on  a  gentleman  who  baa 
agreed  to  enact  the  part  of  bridegroom 
for  the  passage  up  the  aisle  only— Mr. 
Arnold  Farrington,  the  great  English 
actor,  who  is  visiting  us  Just  now." 

He  paused,  and  at  last  Klunst  man- 
aged by  a  gesture  to  signify  his  desire 
for  further  Information.  The  Count 
was  quite  ready  to  gratify  him. 

"Briefly."  he  explained,  "this  is  how 
matters  stand:  It  has  been  arranged,  as 
you  know,  that  Prince  Ernest  is  to 
wear  tomorrow  the  uniform  of  a  Cap- 
tain of  Hussars,  with  one  decoration 
only,  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the 
Gray  Eagle.  Well.  Farrington  has  in 
his  theatrical  wardrobe  the  requisite 
uniform,  and  I  have  lent  him  my  decor- 
ation. Farrington  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  Prince,  and.  with  a 
little  make-up,  it  would  be  next  to 
Impossible,  In  the  dim  light  of  the 
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Cathedral,  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  men.  Yon  follow  so  far?" 

"H'm!  It  has  also  been  arranged 
that  Prince  Ernest  Is  to  await  the 
Queen  immediately  Inside  the  great 
door  of  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral, 
when,  after  kissing  his  bride's  hand, 
he.  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  will  at 
once  move  up  the  aisle.  This  part  of 
the  program,  however,  the  Prince  will 
carry  out  by  deputy,  for  his  carriage — 
you  know  he  and  I  are  to  proceed  to 
the  Cathedral  together— his  carriage 
will  be  unavoidably  delayed." 

The  chief  of  police  wiped  his  moist 
brow. 

"But,  my  Lord,"  he  murmured,  "If  this 
Englishman  should  be  killed?" 

"There  Is  no  fear  of  that.  He  Is 
going  to  wear  a  coat  of  mall  under- 
neath his  uniform.  The  only  risk  he 
runs  Is  the  really  slight  one  of  detec- 
tion, for  which  he  has  been  well  paid. 
But  now,  Klunst,  I  wish  you  to  note 
carefully  your  share  In  this  transaction. 
First  of  all,  the  so-called  Dnchesse 
must  be  watched,  and  should  she,  by 
any  chance,  leave  the  city,  the  fact 
must  be  at  once  communicated  to  me." 

The  captain  bowed  assent 

"Her  movements  are  under  observa- 
tion," he  remarked. 

"Now,  for  yourself,  then.  You  will 
post  several  officers  in  plain  clothes 
near  the  central  aisle  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  will,  of  course,  be  yourself  among 
them.  The  moment  the  attack  Is  made, 
Farrlngton  will  fall,  and  It  will  then 
be  for  you  and  those  of  your  men  who 
are  not  engaged  In  arresting  the  wom- 
an to  surround  him  before  the  Queea 
has  time  to  Intervene,  and  carry  him 
quickly  to  the  vestry  at  the  south  of 
the  altar.  There  you  must  Immedi- 
ately get  rid  of  the  men,  and  an  instant 
later  the  Prince  and  I  will  Join  you. 
The  Prince,  whom  I  shall  have  mean- 
while taken  into  my  confidence,  will 
then  himself  go  Into  the  Cathedral,  ex- 


plain to  the  Queen  in  a  hurried  whisper 
that  he  was  not  wounded,  but  had 
merely  fainted  with  excitement,  and 
the  interrupted  ceremony  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  So  shall  we  save  Nerum- 
bla." 

"Your  Instructions  are  difficult  to 
give  effect  to,  my  Lord,"  said  the  chief 
of  police,  gazing  at  Scbtthsteln  admir- 
ingly; "but  I  will  do  my  best" 

"Till  we  meet  tomorrow,  then.  Cap- 
tain Klunst,  farewell." 

"Farewell,  my  Lord  Count— till  to- 
morrow." 

"We  are  to  commence  a  new  era 
then,  you  know,"  added  the  Minister, 
with  a  laugh  as  the  other  rose  to  go. 

"Ha!  ha!  a  new  era!"  echoed  Klunst, 
closing  the  door  behind  him. 

V. 

It  was  the  season  of  winter,  and  the 
next  day  proved  cold  and  gloomy. 
Nevertheless,  long  before  the  hour  of 
one,  at  which  the  wedding  was  to  take 
place,  the  streets  of  Rosenstadt  were 
gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting, 
and  were  thronged  with  crowds  of 
merry-faced  citizens  who  bad  turned 
out  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  Arnold 
Farrlngton  noted  all  this  as  he  lay 
back  among  the  cushions  of  a  closed 
carriage,  listening  dreamily  to  the  peal- 
ing bells,  and  wishing  his  adventure 
well  over.  It  had  been  the  publicly  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  Prince  of  Land- 
berg  to  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  the 
Cathedral  quietly,  so  that  Farrlngton 
was  not  worried  by  any  inconvenient 
demonstrations  en  route.  Arrived  at 
his  destination,  however,  he  grew 
somewhat  anxious,  for  here  he  had  to 
encounter  the  Burgomaster,  explain 
that  the  Count  von  SchOnstein  had 
been  detained  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
submit  to  be  escorted  up  the  stone  st^ps 
of  the  Cathedra],  and  so  through  the 
great  door  at  which  he  was  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  Queen.  He  dis- 
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mounted  from  the  vehicle,  and  his  fears 
were  Immediately  set  at  rest  The 
hours  be  had  devoted  to  his  make-up 
had  brought  their  reward;  the  obse- 
quious officials  who  stood  bowing  be- 
fore him  had  evidently  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  his  identity  with  the  Prince. 
He  entered  the  Cathedral  just  three 
minutes  before  one;  and  as  he  gazed 
at  the  richly-dressed  personages  who 
thronged  the  vast  nave,  speculated 
calmly  as  to  the  precise  position  of  the 
woman  who  was  to  attack  him. 

On  the  stroke  of  the  hour,  cheers 
from  without  announced  the  advent  of 
the  young  monarch,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  Count  and  the  Prince  of 
Landberg  alighted  unobserved  at  a 
small  door  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building.  Schonstein's  only  ground 
for  uneasiness  was  over;  he  had  told 
his  story  to  the  Prince  in  such  a  way 
as  to  gain  His  Serene  Hlghness's  as- 
sent to  the  steps  taken  for  his  safety, 
and  for  Nerumbla's  safety,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  Count  Together  they 
entered  an  unoccupied  vestry,  and 
awaited  events  with  confidence. 

The*  mighty  organ  pealed  forth;  the 
procession  must  have  started  up  the 
aisle.  Another  moment  and — unemo- 
tional man  as  be  was— the  Count's 
heart  began  to  beat  wildly.  If  the 
deed  should  cause  a  panic?  But  no, 
no;  Klunst  was  a  reliable  officer;  he 
would  prevent  anything  of  that  sort! 

Some  seconds  passed;  but  nothing 
seemed  to  have  happened.  Then  the 
organ  ceased,  and  the  two  men  in  the 
vestry  distinctly  beard  the  resonant 
voice  of  the  archbishop  beginning  the 
marriage  service. 

Schonstein's  brow  grew  moist  his 
Hps  parched;  he  had  comprehended  the 
terrible  truth.  The  attack  had  not  been 
made.  The  passage  up  the  aisle  had 
been  accomplished  in  safety!  He  could 
find  no  words  In  which  to  reply  to  the 
dismayed  look  of  inquiry  cast  upon  him 
by  the  astonished  Prince. 


There  was  a  noise  at  the  outer  door, 
and  Captain  Klunst,  his  face  blanched, 
his  limbs  trembling,  stood  before  them. 

"My  Lord  Count  he  panted,  "what 
Is  to  be  done?  This  woman  Leront,  this 
anarchist  has  failed  us.  She  is  not  in 
the  Cathedral"  He  paused  for  breath. 

"Go  on,"  muttered  Sch&nsteln,  fee- 
bly. "She  has  escaped?" 

"No,  no;  her  lodging  was  too  carefully 
watched  for  that  to  happen.  But  she 
must  have  found  out  that  we  were 
watching  her.  She  has  simply  kept 
Indoors.  That  is  all." 

"All!"  echoed  the  Count 

"All!"  cried  the  Prince,  excitedly.  "It 
is  not  all.  Why— why,  good  heavens, 
Count!— while  we  three  are  standing 
here, Theresa — the  Queen — my  Queen — 
is— is  being  married  to  an  English 
actor!" 

The  Count  groaned;  but  could  offer 
no  suggestion.  He  and  Klunst  looked 
at  one  another  blankly.  The  tension 
was  becoming  unbearable. 

"Fire!  Fire!  Fire!" 

The  cry  came  from  within  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  was  followed  by  a  stampede, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  excited  people 
rushing  for  the  great  west  door  of  the 
building.  Another  moment  and  into 
the  vestry  burst  the  man  who  had 
raised  the  alarm— Mr.  Arnold  Farrlng- 
ton. 

"I— I  had  to  do  It'*  he  gasped,  ad- 
dressing the  Count  "Why,  they  were 
actually  marrying  me  to  the  Queen, 
and  I— I  have  a  wife  in  England. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  cry  of  fire  to 
clear  a  plao~  quickly;  and,  goodness 
knows,  in  this  suit  of  mail  I  was  hot 
enough  to  do  the  thing  realistically. 
No  one  will  be  hurt  the  exits  are  too 
good.  By  Jupiter!"  he  added,  "here 
comes  Her  Majesty!" 

For  answer,  the  Count  who,  in  the 
presence  of  a  pressing  danger,  had  re- 
covered himself,  seized  Farrington  by 
the  arm  and  hustled  him  out  of  the 
vestry  into  the  street     His  carriage 
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was  still  waiting,  and  the  two  men 
jumped  In. 

"I  have  failed  to  save  Nerumbla," 
said  the  Count,  hastily;  "but  there  la 
yet  time  to  save  myself." 

"And  me,  I  hope,"  remarked  Farring- 
ton.  "I  guess  I'd  better  get  away  from 
this  country  of  yours  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. Count" 

"Like  fury  to  the  railway  station," 
cried  Schtinsteln  to  the  coachman. 

Thus  abruptly  did  the  Count  von 
Schonsteln  bring  his  political  career  to 
an  end.  A  more  pliant  Minister  was 
immediately  appointed  In  his  stead, 
who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  deferred 
marriage-ceremony  on  the  following 
day,  presented  for  the  Queen's  slgna- 

Chambere'i  Journal. 


ture  a  decree  giving  immediate  liberty 
to  all  prisoners  throughout  the  realm. 
Whether  this  will  lead  to  the  direful 
results  anticipated  by  the  Count,  time 
alone  can  show.  It  has  since  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  chronicler  of 
these  events,  however,  that  the 
Duchesse  de  Malvllle,  ailas  Adele 
Leront,  was  allowed  by  the  demoral- 
ized police  to  make  good  her  escape, 
and  also  that  at  present  Queen  Theresa 
is  well  and  happy.  At  the  same  time, 
tli(?rc  Art?  sflid  to  Ih?  inflttprs  connected 
with  Her  Majesty's  first  attempt  at 
matrimony  as  to  which  she  In  vain 
seeks  enlightenment  from  her  prudent 
and  far-seeing  spouse,  Ernest  Heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Landberg. 


SUMMER  IN  THE  FOREST. 


At  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  June 
we  know  without  the  almanac  that 
spring  is  over;  nowhere  in  England, 
perhaps,  is  one  more  sensible  of  the 
change  to  full  summer  than  in  that 
warmest  corner  of  Hampshire  within 
the  angle  of  land  formed  by  the  Solent 
and  Southampton  Water. 

The  cuckoo  calls  less  and  less  fre- 
quently, and  the  nightingale  has  ceased 
singing.  The  passionate  season  is 
plainly  over  for  the  birds;  their  foun- 
tain of  music  is  running  dry.  Voices 
are  harsher  and  color  deeper  than  in 
May  and  early  June.  One  of  the  com- 
monest sounds  In  all  the  open  woods 
and  along  the  lanes  Is  the  curious  mu- 
sical note  of  the  young  blackbird.  It 
is  like  the  chuckle  of  the  adult  but 
sharper,  and  is  the  hunger  call  of  the 
young  bird  as  he  sits  concealed  hi  a 
bush  or  on  the  ground  among  the  corn 
or  weeds;  when  he  has  been  left  un- 
fed for  a  long  time  he  emits  this  shrill 


note  at  intervals  of  ten  to  fifteen  sec- 
onds. It  may  be  heard  distinctly  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  away. .  The 
cornfields  and  waste  weedy  grounds 
are  everywhere  splashed  with  the  in- 
tense scarlet  of  poppies.  Summer  has 
no  rain  In  all  her  wide  hot  heavens 
to  give  to  her  green  thirsty  fields,  and 
has  sprinkled  them  with  the  red  fiery 
moisture  from  her  own  veins. 

The  great  unkept  hedges  are  now  In 
the  fulness  of  their  mid-summer 
beauty.  After  sunset  the  fragrance 
of  the  honeysuckle  is  almost  too  much; 
standing  near  the  blossom-laden 
hedge,  when  there  Is  no  wind  to  carry 
the  odor  away,  there  is  a  heaviness  in 
it  which  makes  it  like  some  delicious 
honeyed  liquor  which  we  are  drinking 
in.  The  honeysuckle  Is,  Indeed,  the 
queen  of  the  "melancholy  flowers" 
that  give  out  their  odor  by  night  But 
during  the  day,  when  its  smell  Is  faint 
Its  pale,  sickly  blossoms  are  hardly  no- 
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ticed,  even  where  they  drape  the  hedge 
and  are  to  be  seen  In  masses.  Of  the 
hedge- flowers  the  rose  alone  Is  then 
looked  at.  Its  glory  being  so  great  as 
to  make  all  other  blooms  seem  nothing 
bnt  bleached  or  dead  discolored  leaves 
In  comparison.  He  would.  Indeed,  be 
a  vainly  ambitions  person  who  should 
attempt  to  describe  this  queen  of  all 
wild  flowers,  joyous  or  melancholy; 
but  substituting  flower  for  fruit,  and 
the  delight  of  the  eye  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  taste,  we  may  in  speaking  of 
ft  quote  the  words  of  a  famous  old 
English  divine,  used  in  praise  of  the 
strawberry.  He  said  that  the  Author 
of  all  things  could  doubtless  have  made 
a  better  fruit  if  He  had  been  so 
minded,  but  doubtless  He  never  did. 

I  esteem  the  rose  not  only  for  that 
beauty  which  sets  It  highest  among 
flowers,  but  also  because  ft  will  not 
suffer  admiration  when  removed  from 
its  natural  surroundings.  In  this  par- 
ticular it  resembles  certain  brilliant 
sentient  beings  that  languish  nnd  lose 
all  their  charms  in  captivity.  Pluck 
your  rose  and  bring  It  Indoors,  and 
place  it  side  by  aide  with  other  blos- 
soms—yellow flag  and  blue  periwinkle, 
and  shining  yellow  marsh-marigold, 
nnd  poppy  and  cornflower— and  it  has 
no  lustre,  and  Is  no  more  to  the  soul 
than  a  flower  made  out  of  wax  or  pa- 
per. Look  at  it  here.  In  the  brilliant 
sunlight  and  the  hot  wind,  waving  to 
the  wind  on  its  long  thorny  sprays  nil 
over  the  vast  disordered  hedges;  here 
in  rosy  masses,  there  starring  the 
rough  green  tangle  with  Its  rosy  stars 
—a  rose-colored  cloud  on  the  earth  and 
summer's  bridal  veil— and  you  will  re- 
fuse to  believe  (since  it  will  be  be- 
yond your  power  to  imagine)  that  any- 
where on  the  earth.  In  any  hot  or  tem- 
perate climate,  there  exists  a  more  di- 
vinely beautiful  sight. 

If  among  the  numberless  cults  that 
flourish  in  the  earth  we  could  count 
a  cult  of  the  rose,  to  this  spot  the  vo- 
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taries  of  the  flower  might  well  come 
each  midsummer  to  hold  their  festival. 
They  would  be  youthful  and  beautiful, 
their  Hps  red,  their  eyes  full  of  laugh- 
ter; and  they  would  be  arrayed  In  light 
silken  garments  of  delicate  color- 
green,  rose,  and  white;  and  their  arms 
and  necks  and  foreheads  would  shine 
with  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious 
stones.  In  their  bands  would  be  mu- 
sical Instruments  of  many  pretty 
shapes  with  which  they  would  sweetly 
accompany  their  clear  voices  as  they 
sat  or  stood  beneath  the  old  oak  trees, 
and  danced  in  sun  and  shade,  and 
when  they  moved  in  bright  procession 
along  the  wide  grass-grown  roads, 
through  forest  and  farm-land. 

In  this  low.  level  country,  sheltered 
by  woods  nnd  hedgerows,  we  feel  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  sun  even  be- 
fore the  last  week  in  June.  I  love  to 
feel  It  above  all  things,  to  bathe  In  the 
heat  all  day  long;  but  at  noon  I  have 
sometimes  found  it  too  hot.  even  on 
the  open  heath,  and  have  been  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  the  woods.  It  was 
always  coolest  on  the  high  ground 
among  the  pines,  where  the  trees  are 
exceptionally  tall  and  there  is  no  un- 
derwood. In  spring  it  was  pleasant  to 
walk  at  this  spot  on  the  thick  carpet 
of  fallen  needles  and  old  dead  fern; 
now.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  young 
bracken  has  sprung  up  as  If  by  miracle 
to  a  height  of  four  to  five  feet.  It 
spreads  all  round  me,  an  unbroken  sea 
of  brilliant  green,  out  of  which  rise 
the  tall  red  columns  of  the  pines  sup- 
porting the  dark  woodland  roof.  One 
could  not  very  well  sit  down  among 
this  waist-deep  bracken,  and  It  was  a 
weariness  to  wade  In  It  I  found  It 
more  agreeable  to  pass  through  It  and 
down  into  the  oak  wood  on  the  farther 
side,  where  I  could  pick  my  way 
through  the  undergrowth  of  holly, 
thorn  and  bramble,  and  And  open 
spaces  to  sit  and  stand  In.  Here,  more 
than  In  the  open.  It  Is  felt  during  the 
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last  ten  days  of  June  that  spring  Is 
over,  that  tt  Is  full  summer.  Bird 
songs  are  few  and  not  loud;  the  wren, 
wood  wren,  and  willow  wren  being  al- 
most the  only  singers.  A  family  party 
of  jays,  the  young  birds  not  long  out 
of  the  nest,  screamed  at  me  for  a  few 
moments,  then  became  silent  Then 
I  disturbed  a  pair  of  green  wood- 
peckers—these, too,  with  young  out  of 
their  breeding-hole,  but  unable  to  fly; 
and  the  parent  birds,  half-crazed  with 
anxiety,  flitted  round  me  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  clung  to  the  bark  with 
wings  spread  and  crest  raised,  their 
loud  laugh  changed  to  a  piercing  cry 
of  anger  that  pained  the  sense. 

All  the  passion  and  music  had  gone 
out  of  the  bird  and  Into  the  Insect 
world;  the  oak  wood  was  full  of  a 
loud,  continuous  hum  like  that  of  a 
distant  threshing  machine;  one  un- 
broken deep  sound  composed  of  ten 
thousand  thousand  small,  fine  indi- 
vidual sounds,  but  diffused  and  flow- 
ing  like  water  over  the  surface  under 
the  bushy  tangle.  The  incredible  num- 
ber and  variety  of  blood-sucking  flies 
makes  this  same  low,  hot  part  of  the 
forest  as  nearly  like  a  transcript  of 
tropical  nature  in  some  damp,  wooded 
region  as  may  be  found  in  England. 
But  these  forest  flies,  even  when  they 
came  in  legions  about  me,  were  unable 
to  spoil  my  pleasure.  It  was  delight- 
ful to  see  so  much  life— to  visit  and  sit 
down  with  them  in  their  own  domestic 
circle.  Their  mosa  vicious  stabs, 
amused  rather  than  hurt  me. 

In  other  days,  In  a  distant  region,  I 
bave  passed  many  a  night  out  of  doors 
in  the  presence  of  a  cloud  of  mosqui- 
toes, and  when  in  my  sleep  I  have 
pulled  the  covering  from  my  face  they 
had  me  at  their  mercy.  For  the  smarts 
they  Inflicted  on  me  then  I  now  have 
my  reward,  since  the  venom  they  in- 
jected into  my  veins  has  proved  a  last- 
ing prophylactic.  But  to  the  poor  cat- 
tle this  place  must  be  a  very  purga- 


tory, a  mazy  wilderness  swarming 
with  minute,  hellish  Imps  that  mock 
their  horns  and  giant  strength,  and 
cannot  be  shaken  off.  While  sitting  on 
the  roots  of  a  tree  In  the  heart  of  the 
wood,  I  heard  the  heavy  tramping  and 
distressed  bellowlngs  of  several  beasts 
coming  at  a  furious  rate  towards  me, 
and  presently  half  a  dozen  heifers  and 
young  bulls  burst  through  the  bushes; 
and  catching  sight  of  me  at  a  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  yards,  they  suddenly 
came  to  a  dead  stop,  glaring  at  me 
with  strange,  mad,  tortured  eyes;  then 
swerving  aside,  crashed  away  through 
the  underwood  in  another  direction. 

In  this  wood  I  sought  and  found  the 
stream  that  has  been  well  named  the 
Dark  Water;  for  It  Is  grown  over  with 
old  ivied  oaks,  and  with  brambles  and 
briars  that  throw  their  long  branches 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  nearly  hid- 
den current  in  the  deep  shade  looks 
black;  but  when  the  sunlight  falls  on 
It  the  water  is  the  color  of  old  sherry 
from  the  red  clay  it  flows  over.  No 
sooner  had  I  sat  down  on  the  bank, 
where  I  had  a  little  space  of  sunlit 
water  to  look  upon,  than  the  flies  gath- 
ered thick  about  and  on  me,  and  I  be- 
gan to  pay  some  attention  to  indi- 
viduals among  them.  Those  that  came 
to  suck  blood,  and  settled  at  once  in 
a  business-like  manner  on  my  legs, 
were  some  hairy  and  some  smooth, 
nnd  of  various  colors— gray,  black, 
steel-blue,  and  barred  and  ringed  with 
bright  tints;  and  with  these  distin- 
guished guests  came  numberless 
others,  small,  lean  gnats  mostly,  with- 
out color,  and  of  no  consideration. 

When  the  guests  got  too  numerous  I 
began  to  slap  my  legs,  killing  one  or 
two  of  the  greediest  at  each  slap,  and 
to  throw  their  small  corpses  on  the 
sunlit  current  These  slain  flies  were 
not  wasted,  for  very  soon  I  had  quite 
a  number  of  little  minnows  close  to 
my  feet  eager  to  seize  them  as  they 
lelL  And  by  and  by  three  fiddlers,  or 
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pond-skaters,  perhaps  "Bagaclous  of 
their  quarry  from  afar,"  came  skating 
Into  sight  on  the  space  of  bright  water; 
and  to  these  mysterious,  uncanny-look- 
ing creatures— insect  ghosts  that  walk 
on  the  water,  but  with  very  unghost- 
llke  appetites— I  began  tossing  some 
of  the  flies;  and  each  time  a  fiddler 
seized  a  floating  fly  he  skated  away 
into  the  shade  with  it  to  devour  it  in 
peace  and  quiet  all  alone  by  himself. 
For  a  fiddler  with  a  fly  in  his  posses- 
felon  is  like  a  dog  with  a  bone  among 
other  hungry  dogs.  When  I  had  fin- 
ished feeding  my  ghosts  and  little 
fishes  I  got  up  and  left  the  place,  for 
the  sun  was  travelling  west  and  the 
greatest  beat  was  over. 

Now  is  the  time  of  day  when  our 
most  majestlcal  insect  begins  to  show 
himself  abroad.  He  is.  indeed,  a  mon- 
arch among  hexapods,  with  none  to 
equal  him  save  perhaps  the  great 
death's  head  moth;  and  in  shape  and 
felze  and  solidity  he  bears  about  the 
feame  relation  to  pretty  bright  files  us 
a  horned  rhinoceros  does  to  volatile 
squirrels  and  monkeys  and  small 
barred  and  spotted  felines.  This  is 
the  stag-beetle— "stags  and  does"  are 
the  native  names  for  the  two  sexes; 
he  is  probably  more  abundant  in  this 
corner  of  Hampshire  than  in  any 
locality  in  England;  and  among 
lenlzens  of  the  forest  there  are 
few  more  interesting.  About  four  or 
fire  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  pon- 
derous beetle  wakes  out  of  his  long 
siesta,  down  among  the  roots  and  dead 
vegetable  matter  of  a  thorny  thicket 
or  large  hedge,  and  laboriously  sets 
himself  to  And  his  way  out  He  Is  a 
slow,  clumsy  creature,  and  very  bad 
climber,  and  small  wonder  when  we 
consider  how  he  is  Impeded  by  his 
long-branched  horns  when  trying  to 
make  his  way  through  a  network  of 
Interlacing  stems. 
As  you  walk  by  the  hedgeside  n 


attention  ;  it  is  the  buzz  of  an  insect, 
but  loud  enough  to  startle  you;  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  reeling  of  a  night- 
jar, but  it  is  perhaps  more  like  the 
jarring  hum  of  a  fastly-driven  motor- 
car.  The  reason  of  the  noise  is  that 
the  beetle  has  with  great  pains  climbed 
up  a  certain  height  from  the  ground, 
and  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he 
has  got  far  enough,  he  erects  himself 
on  his  stand,  lifts  his  wing-cases, 
shakes  out  his  wings  and  begins  to 
agitate  them  violently,  turning  this 
way  and  that  to  make  sure  that  he  has 
a  clear  space.  If  he  then  attempts  to 
fly— It  is  one  of  his  common  blunders 
—he  Instantly  strikes  against  some 

of  leaves,  and  Is 
The  tumble  does  not 
hurt  him  in  the  least,  but  so  greatly 
astonishes  him  that  he  remains  motion- 
less a  good  while;  then  recovering  his 
senses,  he  begins  to  ascend  again.  At 
length,  after  a  good  many  accidents 
and  adventures  by  the  way.  he  gets  on 
to  the  topmost  twig,  and,  after  some 
buzzing  to  get  up  steam,  launches  him- 
self heavily  on  the  air  and  goes  away 
in  grand  style. 

Hugh  Miller,  in  his  autobiography, 
tells  of  the  discovery  he  made  of  a 
curiously  striking  resemblance  In 
shape  between  our  most  elegantly  made 
carriages  and  the  bodies  of  wasps, 
the  resemblance  being  heightened  by 
a  similarity  in  coloring  seen  in  the 
lines  and  bands  of  vivid  yellows  and 
reds  on  a  polished  black  ground.  This 
likeness  between  insect  and  carriage 
does  not  appear  so  striking  at  this  day 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  fashion 
towards  a  more  sombre  color  in  the 
vehicles,  their  funeral  blacks,  dark 
blues,  and  greens  being  now  seldom 
relieved  with  bright  yellows  and  reds. 
The  stag-beetle,  too,  when  he  goes 
away  with  heavy  flight,  always  gives 
one  the  Idea  of  some  kind  of  machine 
or  vehicle,  not  like  the  aeriel  phaeton 
of  the  wasp  or  hornet,  with  its 
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ful  lines  and  strongly  contrasted  colors, 
but  an  oblong  ponderous  armor-plated 
car,  furnished  with  a  beak,  and  painted 
a  deep,  uniform  brown. 

Notwithstanding  his  lumbering,  blun- 
dering ways,  when  the  stag  Is  abroad 
In  search  of  the  doe  you  may  see  that 
he  is  endowed  with  a  sense  and  fac- 
ulty so  exquisite  as  to  make  It  appear 
almost  miraculous  In  the  sureness  of 
its  action.  The  void  air,  as  he  sweeps 
droning  through  ft,  is  peopled  with 
subtle  Intelligences  which  elude  and 
mock  and  fly  from  him,  and  which  he 
pursues  until  he  has  found  out  their 
secret  They  mock  him  most,  or,  to 
drop  the  metaphor,  he  Is  most  at  fault, 
on  a  still,  sultry  day  when  not  a  breath 
of  air  Is  stirring.  At  times  he  catches 
what,  for  want  of  better  knowledge, 
we  must  call  a  scent,  and  In  order  to 
fix  the  direction  it  comes  from  he  goes 
through  a  series  of  curious  movements. 
You  will  see  him  rise  above  a  thorny 
thicket,  or  a  point  where  two  hedges 
Intersect  at  right  angles,  and  remain 
suspended  on  his  wings  a  few  inches 
above  the  hedge-top  for  one  or  two 
minutes,  loudly  humming  and  turning 
by  a  succession  of  jerks  all  round, 
pausing  after  each  turn,  until  he  has 
faced  all  points  of  the  compass. 

This  failing,  he  darts  away  and  cir- 
cles widely  round,  then  returning  to 
the  central  point  suspends  himself  as 
before.  After  spending  several  min- 
utes in  this  manner,  he  once  more  re- 
sumes his  wanderings. 

A  slight  wind  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence to  him;  even  a  current  of  air  so 
faint  as  not  to  be  felt  on  the  face  will 
reveal  to  him  the  exact  distant  spot 
in  which  the  doe  is  lurking.  The  fol- 
lowing Incident  will  serve  to  show  how 
perfect  and  almost  infallible  the  sense 
and  Its  correlated  Instinct  are,  and  at 
the  same  time  what  a  clumsy,  blunder- 
ing creature  this  beetle  is. 

Hearing  a  buzzing  noise  in  a  large, 
unkept  hedge,  I  went  to  the  spot,  and 


found  a  stag  trying  to  extricate  him- 
self from  some  soft  fern  fronds  grow- 
ing among  the  brambles  in  which  be 
had  got  entangled.  In  the  end  he  suc- 
ceeded, and,  finally  gaining  a  point 
where  there  was  nothing  10  obstruct 
his  flight,  he  launched  himself  on  the 
air  and  flew  straight  away  to 
a  distance  of  fifty  yards;  then 
turned  and  commenced  flying  back- 
wards and  forwards,  travelling  forty 
or  fifty  yards  one  way  and  as 
many  the  other,  until  he  made  a  dis- 
covery; and.  struck  motionless  In  his 
career,  he  remained  suspended  for  a 
moment  or  two,  then  flew  swiftly  and 
straight  as  a  bullet  back  to  the  hedge 
from  which  he  had  so  recently  got 
away.  He  struck  the  hedge  where  It 
was  broadest,  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  yards  or  more  from  the  point 
where  I  had  first  found  him,  and  run- 
ning to  the  spot  I  saw  that  he  had 
actually  alighted  within  four  or  five 
Inches  of  a  female  concealed  among 
the  clustering  leaves.  On  his  ap- 
proaching her  she  coyly  moved  from 
him,  climbing  up  and  down  and  along 
the  branchlets,  but  for  some  time  be 
continued  very  near  her.  So  far  he 
had  followed  on  her  track,  or  by  the 
same  branches  and  twigs  over  which 
she  had  passed,  but  on  her  getting  a 
little  further  away  and  doubling  back, 
he  attempted  to  reach  her  by  a  series 
of  short  cuts,  over  the  little  bridges 
formed  by  Innumerable  slender 
branches,  and  his  short  cuts  in  most 
cases  brought  him  against  some  ob- 
struction; or  else  there  was  a  treach- 
erous bend  in  the  branch  and  he  was 
taken  further  away.  Where  he  had 
a  chain  of  bridges  or  turnings,  he 
seemed  fated  to  take  the  wrong  one, 
and  in  spite  of  all  his  desperate  striv- 
ing to  get  nearer  he  only  Increased 
the  distance  between  them.  The  level 
sun  shone  into  the  huge  tangle 
of  bramble,  brier,  and  thorn,  with  its 
hundreds  of  interlacing  branches  and 
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stringy  stems,  so  that  I  was  able  to 
keep  both  beetles  In  sight;  but  after 
I  had  watched  them  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  the  sun  departed,  and 
I  too  left  them.  They  were  then  nearly 
six  feet  apart;  and  seeing  what  a  laby- 
rinth they  were  In  I  concluded  that, 
etrlve  how  the  enamored  creature 
might,  they  would  never,  from  the 
stag-beetle  point  of  view,  be  within 
measurable  distance  of  one  another. 

Something  In  the  appearance  of  the 
big  beetle,  both  flying  and  when  seen 
on  the  ground.  In  bis  wrathful,  chal- 
lenging attitude,  strikes  the  rustics  of 
these  ports  as  Irresistibly  comic.  When 
Its  heavy  flight  brings  It  near  the  la- 
borer in  the  fields  he  knocks  it  down 
with  his  cap.  then  grins  at  the  sight 
of  the  maltreated  creature's  amaze- 
ment and  indignation.  However  weary 
the  ploughman  may  be,  when  he  home- 
ward plods  his  way.  he  will  not  be  too 
tired  to  indulge  in  this  ancient,  prac- 
tical joke.  When  the  beetle's  flight 
takes  him  by  village  or  hamlet,  the 
children,  playing  together  In  the  road, 
occupied  with  some  such  simple  pas- 
time as  rolling  in  the  dust  or  making 
little  miniature  hills  of  loose  sand,  are 
suddenly  thrown  into  a  state  of  wild 
excitement,  and,  starting  to  their  feet, 
they  run  whooping  after  the  wanderer, 
throwing  their  caps  to  bring  him  down. 

One  evening  at  sunset,  on  coming 
to  a  forest  gate  through  which  I  had 
to  pass,  I  saw  a  stag-beetle  standing 
In  his  usual  statuesque,  angry  or 
threatening  attitude  in  the  middle  of 
the  rosd  close  to  the  gate.  Doubtless 
some  laborer  who  had  arrived  at  the 
gate  earlier  in  the  evening  had  struck 
It  down  for  fun  and  left  It  there.  By- 
and-by.  I  thought,  he  will  recover 
from  the  shock  to  his  dignity  and 
make  his  way  to  some  elevated  point, 
from  which  be  will  be  able  to  start 
afresh  In  his  wanderings  in  search  of 
a  wife.  But  It  was  not  to  be  ss  I 
thought,  for  next  morning,  on  going 


by  the  same  gate,  I  found  the  remains 
of  my  beetle  Just  where  1  had  last 
seen  him— the  legs,  wing-cases,  and  the 
big,  broad  head  with  horns  attached. 
The  poor  thing  had  remained  motion- 
less too  long,  and  had  been  found  dur- 
ing the  evening  by  a  hedgehog  and  de- 
voured, all  but  the  uneatable  pans. 
On  looking  closely,  I  found  that  the 
head  was  still  alive;  at  a  touch  the 
antennae— those  mysterious  hair-like 
jointed  rods,  toothed  like  a  comb  at 
their  ends— began  to  wave  up  and 
down,  and  the  horns  opened  wide  like 
the  jaws  of  an  angry  crab.  On  placing 
a  finger  between  them  they  nipped 
it  as  sharply  as  if  the  creature  had 
been  whole  and  uninjured.  Yet  the 
body  had  been  long  devoured  and  di- 
gested; and  there  was  only  this  frag- 
ment left,  and,  torn  off  with  it,  shall 
we  say?  a  fragment  of  intelligent  life! 

We  always  look  on  this  divisibility 
of  the  life-principle  In  some  creatures 
with  a  peculiar  repugnance;  and,  like 
all  phenomena  that  seem  to  contradict 
the  regular  course  of  nature,  it  gives 
a  shock  to  the  mind.  We  do  not  ex- 
perience this  feeling  with  regard  to 
plant  life,  and  to  the  life  of  some  of 
the  lower  animal  organisms,  because 
we  are  more  familiar  with  the  sight 
In  these  cases.  The  trouble  to  the 
mind  is  in  the  case  of  the  higher  life 
of  sentient  and  intelligent  beings  that 
have  passions  like  our  own.  We  see 
it  even  in  some  vertebrates,  especially 
In  serpents  which  are  most  tenacious 
of  life.  Thus,  there  Is  a  recorded  case 
of  a  pit  viper,  the  head  of  which  was 
severed  from  the  body  by  the  person 
who  found  it  When  the  head  was 
approached  the  Jaws  opened  and  closed 
with  a  vicious  snap,  and  when  the 
headless  trunk  was  touched  It  instantly 
recoiled  and  struck  at  the  touching 
object. 

Such  cases  are  apt  to  produce  in 
some  minds  a  sense  ss  of  something 
unfamiliar  and  uncanny  behind  nature 
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that  mocks  us.  But  even  those  who 
are  entirely  free  from  any  such  ani- 
mistic feeling  are  strangely  disturbed 
at  the  spectacle,  not  only  because  It 
is  opposed  to  the  order  of  nature  (as 
the  mind  apprehends  it),  but  also  be- 
cause It  contradicts  the  old  fixed  eter- 
nal Idea  we  all  have  that  life  is  com- 
pounded of  two  things— the  material 
body  and  the  Immaterial  spirit,  which 
leavens,  and,  in  a  sense,  recreates  and 
shines  in  and  through  the  clay  it  is 
mixed  with;  and  that  you  cannot  des- 
troy the  body  without  also  destroying 
or  driving  out  that  mysterious  subtle 
principle.  Life  was  thus  anciently 
likened  to  a  seal,  which  Is  two  things 
in  one— the  wax  and  the  impression 
on  It.  But  you  cannot  break  the  seal 
without  also  destroying  the  Impression 
any  more  than  you  can  break  a  pitcher 
without  spilling  the  liquor  in  it.  In 
such  cases  as  those  of  the  beetle  and 
serpent,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
liken  life  to  a  red  glowing  ember, 
which  may  be  broken  into  pieces  and 
each  piece  still  burn  and  glow  with 
its  own  portion  of  the  original  heat. 

The  little  summer  tragedies  in  na- 
ture which  we  see  or  notice  are  very 
few,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those 
that  actually  take  place  about  us  In 
a  spot  like  this,  teeming  with  life  at 
midsummer.  A  second  one,  which  Im- 
pressed me  at  the  time,  had  for  Its 
scene  a  spot  not  more  than  eight  min- 
utes' walk  from  that  forest  gate  where 
the  beetle,  too  long  In  cooling  his 
wrath,  had  been  overtaken  by  so  cu- 
rious a  destiny.  But  before  I  relate 
this  other  tragedy  I  must  describe  the 
place  and  some  of  the  creatures  I  met 
there.  It  was  a  point  where  heath 
and  wood  meet,  but  do  not  mingle; 
where  the  marshy  stream  that  drains 
the  heath  flows  down  Into  the  wood, 
and  the  boggy  ground  sloping  to  the 
water  was  overgrown  with  a  mixture 
of  plants  of  different  habits — lovers  of 
a  dry  soil  and  of  a  wet  soil— heather 


and  furze,  coarse  and  fine  grasses, 
bracken  and  bog  myrtle;  and  in  the 
wettest  spots  there  were  patches  and 
round  masses  of  rust-red  and  orange- 
yellow  and  pale  gray  lichen,  and  a  few 
fragrant  shining  yellow  stars  of  the 
bog  asphodel,  although  Its  flowering 
season  was  nearly  over.  It  was  a 
perfect  wilderness,  as  wild  and  peace- 
ful a  desert  as  one  could  wish  to  be 
in,  where  a  man  could  spy  all  day 
upon  Its  shy  Inhabitants  and  no  one 
would  come  and  spy  upon  him. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  was  my  exulting 
thought  when  I  first  beheld  it,  there 
should  be  adders  for  me.  There  was 
a  snaklness  In  the  very  look  of  the 
Place,  and  I  could  almost  feel  the  de- 
lightful thrill  in  my  nerves  Invariably 
experienced  at  the  sight  of  a  serpent. 
And  as  I  went  very  cautiously  along 
wishing  for  the  eyes  of  a  dragon-fly 
so  as  to  be  able  to  see  all  round  me. 
a  coll  of  black  and  yellow  caught  my 
sight  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards 
ahead,  and  was  no  sooner  seen  than 
gone.  The  spot  from  which  the  shy 
creature  bad  vanished  was  a  small, 
circular,  natural  platform  on  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  surrounded  with  grass 
and  herbage  and  a  little  dwarf,  ragged 
furze;  the  platform  was  composed  of 
old,  dead  bracken  and  dry  grass,  and 
had  a  smooth,  flat  surface,  pressed 
down  as  if  some  creature  used  It  as 
a  sleeping  place.  It  was,  I  saw,  the 
favorite  sleeping  or  basking  place  of 
an  adder;  and  by-and-by,  or  In  a  few 
hours'  time,  by  cautiously  approaching 
from  another  side.  I  should  be  able  to 
get  a  good  view  of  the  creature.  Later 
In  the  day,  on  going  back  to  the  spot, 
I  did  find  my  adder  on  Its  platform,  and 
was  able  to  get  within  three  or  four 
yards  and  watch  It  for  some  minutes 
before  it  slipped  gently  down  the  bank 
snd  out  of  sight 

This  adder  was  a  very  large  (proba- 
bly gravid)  female,  very  bright  in  the 
sunshine,  the  broad,  zig-zag  band  an 
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Inky  black,  ou  a  straw-colored  ground. 
On  my  third  successful  visit  to  the 
spot  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  tind 
that  my  adder  had  uot  been  widowed 
by  some  fatal  accident,  nor  left 
by  her  wandering  mate  to  spend  the 
summer  alone;  for  now  there  were  two 
•n  the  one  platform  slumbering  peace- 
fully side  by  side.  The  new-comer, 
the  male,  was  a  couple  of  inches 
shorter  and  a  good  deal  slimmer  than 
bis  mate,  and  differed  in  color:  the  zig- 
zag mark  was  intensely  black,  us  iu 
the  other,  but  the  ground  color  was  a 
beautiful  copper  red;  he  was,  I  think, 
the  handsomest  red  adder  I  have  seen. 

On  my  subsequent  visits  to  the  spot 
I  found  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
both;  and  I  observed  them  a  good  deal 
at  different  distances.  One  way  was 
to  look  at  them  from  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  yards  through  a  magnify- 
ing binocular,  which  produced  in  me 
the  fascinating  illusion  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  venomous  serpents  of  a 
nobler  size  than  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try. The  glasses  were  for  pleasure 
only.  When  I  watched  them  for  profit 
with  my  unaided  eyes  I  found  It  most 
convenient  to  stand  at  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  yards;  but  often  I  moved 
cautiously  up  to  the  raised  platform 
they  reposed  on,  until,  by  bending  a 
little  forward,  I  could  look  directly 
down  upon  them. 

When  we  first  catch  sight  of  an  ad- 
der lying  at  rest  in  the  sun,  it  strikes 
us  as  being  fast  asleep,  so  motionless 
is  it;  but  that  It  ever  does  really  sleep 
with  the,  sun  shining  into  Its  round, 
lidless,  brilliant  eyes  is  hardly  to  be 
believed.  The  Immobility  which  we 
note  at  first  does  not  continue  long; 
v/atch  the  adder  lying  peacefully  in 
the  sun,  and  you  will  see  that  at  in- 
tervals of  a  very  few  minutes,  and 
sometimes  as  often  as  once  a  minute, 
he  very  quietly  changes  his  position. 
Now  he  draws  his  concentric  colls  a 
little  closer,  now  spreads  them  more 


abroad;  by-and-by  the  whole  body  is 
extended  to  a  sinuous  band,  then  dis- 
posed in  a  form  of  a  letter  S,  or  a 
simple  horseshoe  figure;  and  sometimes 
the  head  rests  on  the  body  and  some- 
times on  the  ground.  The  gentle,  lan- 
guid movements  of  the  creature  chang- 
ing his  position  at  Intervals  are  like 
those  of  a  person  In  a  reclining  hot 
bath,  who  occasionally  moves  his  body 
and  limbs  to  renew  and  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  luxurious  sensation. 

That  the  two  adders  could  see  me 
when  I  stood  over  them,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  yards,  or  even 
more,  is  likely;  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  did  not  regard  me  as  a  living 
thing,  or  anything  to  be  disturbed  at, 
but  saw  me  only  as  a  perfectly  mo- 
tionless object  which  had  grown  im- 
perceptibly on  their  vision,  and  was 
no  more  than  a  bush,  or  stump,  or 
tree.  Nevertheless,  I  became  convinced 
that  always  after  standing  for  a  time 
near  them  my  presence  produced  a 
disturbing  effect  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
case  that  we  are  not  all  contained 
within  our  visible  bodies,  but  have 
our  own  atmosphere  about  us— some- 
thing of  us  which  is  outside  of  us  and 
may  affect  other  creatures.  More  than 
that,  there  may  be  a  subtle  current 
which  goes  out  and  directly  affects 
any  creature  (or  person)  which  we  re- 
gard for  any  length  of  time  with  con- 
centrated attention.  This  Is  one  of  the 
things  about  which  we  know  nothing, 
or,  at  all  events,  learn  nothing  from 
our  masters,  and  most  scientists  would 
say  that  it  is  a  mere  fancy;  but  in  this 
instance  it  was  plain  to  see  that  al- 
ways after  a  time  something  began  to 
produce  a  disturbing  effect  on  the  ad- 
ders. This  would  first  show  itself  in 
a  slight  restlessness,  a  movement  of 
the  body  as  If  It  had  been  breathed 
upon.  Increasing  until  they  would  be 
ill  at  ease  all  the  time,  and  at  length 
they  would  slip  quietly  away  to  hide 
under  the  bank. 
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The  following  Incident  will  sbow  that 
they  were  not  disturbed  at  seeing  me 
standing  near,  assuming  that  they 
could  or  did  see  me.  On  one  of  my 
visits  I  took  some  pieces  of  scarlet 
ribbon  to  find  out  by  an  experiment 
If  there  was  any  truth  in  the  old  be- 
lief that  the  sight  of  scarlet  will  ex* 
cite  this  serpent  to  anger.  I  approached 
them  in  the  usual  cautious  way  until 
I  was  able,  bending  forward,  to  look 
down  upon  them  reposing  unalarmed 
on  their  bed  of  dry  fern;  then  grad- 
ually putting  one  hand  out  until  it 
was  over  them,  I  dropped  from  it  first 
one,  then  another  piece  of  silk  so  that 
they  fell  gently  upon  the  edge  of  the 
platform.  The  adders  most  have  seen 
these  bright  objects  so  close  to  them, 
yet  they  did  not  suddenly  draw  back 
their  heads,  nor  exsert  their  tongues, 
nor  make  the  least  movement,  but  it 
was  as  if  a  dry,  light,  dead  leaf  or  a 
ball  of  thistledown  had  floated  down 
and  settled  near  them  and  they  had  not 
heeded  It. 

In  the  same  way  they  probably  saw 
me,  and  it  was  as  if  they  had  seen  me 
not,  since  they  did  not  heed  my  mo- 
tionless figure;  but  that  they  always 
felt  me  after  a  time  I  felt  convinced, 
for  not  only  when  I  stood  close  to  and 
looked  down  upon  them,  but  also  at  a 
distance  of  four  to  eight  yards,  after 
gazing  fixedly  at  them  for  some  min- 
utes, the  change,  the  tremor,  would 
appear,  and  in  a  little  while  they 
would  steal  away. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
much  I  liked  the  company  of  these 
adders,  even  when  I  knew  that  my 
presence  disturbed  their  placid  lives 
in  some  indefinable  way.  They  were, 
indeed,  more  to  me  than  all  the  other 
adders,  numbering  about  a  score, 
which  I  bad  found  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. For  they  were  often  to  be  found 
in  that  fragrant,  sequestered  spot 
where  their  home  was;  and  they  were 
two  together,  of  different  types,  both 


beautiful,  and  by  observing  them  day 
by  day  I  increased  my  knowledge  of 
their  kind.  We  do  not  know  very 
much  about  "the  life  and  conversation" 
of  adders,  having  been  too  much  oc- 
cupied In  "bruising"  their  shining, 
beautiful  bodies  beneath  our  lronsbod 
heels,  and  with  sticks  and  stones,  to 
attend  to  such  matters.  So  absorbed 
was  I  In  contemplating  or  else  think- 
ing about  them  at  that  spot  that  I 
was  curiously  Indifferent  to  the  other 
creatures— little  lizards,  and  butter- 
flies, and  many  young  birds  brought  by 
their  parents  to  the  willows  and  alders 
that  shaded  the  stream.  All  day  the 
birds  dozed  on  their  gently  swaying 
perches,  chirping  at  Intervals  to  be 
fed;  and  near  by  a  tree-pipit  had  his 
stand,  and  sang  and  sang  when  most 
songsters  were  silent,  but  I  paid  no 
attention  even  to  his  sweet  strains. 
Two  or  three  hundred  yards  away,  up 
the  stream  on  a  boggy  spot,  a  pair  of 
peewits  had  their  breeding-place.  They 
were  always  there,  and  invariably  on 
my  appearance  they  rose  up  and  came 
to  me,  and,  winnowing  the  air  over 
my  head,  screamed  their  loudest.  But 
1  took  no  notice,  and  was  not  annoyed, 
knowing  that  their  most  piercing  cries 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  adders, 
since  their  deaf  ears  heard  nothing 
and  their  brilliant  eyes  saw  next  to 
nothing  of  all  that  was  going  on  about 
them.  After  vexing  their  hearts  in 
vain  for  a  few  minutes  the  peewits 
would  go  back  to  their  own  ground, 
then  peace  would  reign  once  more. 

But  even  at  that  spot,  sacred  to  the 
adders,  I  was  at  times  compelled  to 
pay  attention  to  some  other  creature. 
One  day,  finding  that  my  people  were 
not  at  home,  I  turned  disappointed 
away,  but  had  not  gone  twenty  yards 
before  the  sudden  loud  scraping  cry 
of  a  snipe  came  from  the  bog  a  little 
distance  away,  as  if  a  miniature  wild 
horse  had  snorted  In  alarm  among  the 
myrtle.  This  strange,  startled  cry  was 
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repeated  half-a-dozen  timed  at  short 
Intervals;  then  the  snipe  rose  from  a 

and,  going  to  the  place.  I  found  three 
young  snipe  sitting  quietly,  close  to- 
gether, on  the  smooth,  wet  ground. 
They  were  In  the  downy  stage,  their 
color  a  rich  deep  golden  chestnut,  pow- 
dered on  the  back  with  snow  white, 
the  powdered  and  unpowdered  patches 
forming  a  symmetrical  pattern.  The 
snipe  is  the  only  bird  I  am  acquainted 
with,  the  downy  young  of  which  is 
actually  more  beautiful  than  the  adult 
in  its  perfect  plumage.  After  admir- 
ing them  for  a  couple  of  minutes  I 
hurried  away,  so  as  not  to  keep  the 
anxious  mother  too  long  from  the  sight 
of  such  pretty  little  ones. 

One  day,  shortly  after  the  snipe  epi- 
sode, I  was  surprised  and  a  little  vexed 
to  find  that  the  peewits  had  left  their 
own  ground  to  come  and  establish 
themselves  on  the  bog  within  forty 
yards  of  the  spot  where  I  was  ac- 
customed te  take  my  stand  when  ob- 
serving the  adders.  Their  anxiety  at 
my  presence  had  now  become  so  In- 
tensified that  It  was  painful  to  wit- 
ness. I  concluded  that  they  had  led 
their  nearly  grown  up  young  to  that 
spot,  and  sincerely  hoped  that  they 
would  be  gone  on  the  morrow.  But 
they  remained  there  five  days;  and  as 
their  solicitude  and  frantic  efforts  to 
drive  me  away  were  renewed  on  every 
visit,  they  were  a  source  of  consid- 
erable annoyance.  On  the  fourth  day 
I  accidentally  discovered  their  secret 
If  I  had  not  been  so  taken  up  with  the 
adders  I  might  have  guessed  it.  Going 
over  the  ground  I  came  upon  a  dead, 
full-grown,  young  peewit,  raised  a  few 
inches  above  the  earth  by  the  heather 
It  retted  on,  Its  head  dropped  forward. 
Its  motionless  wings  partly  open. 

Usually  at  the  moment  of  death  a 
bird  beats  violently  with  its  wings,  and 
after  death  the  wings  remain  half 
open.   This  was  how  the  peewit  had 


died,  the  wings  half  folded.  Picking 
It  up  I  saw  that  it  had  been  dead  sev- 
eral days,  though  the  carrion  beetles 
had  not  attacked  it,  owing  to  Its  being 
several  Inches  above  the  ground.  It 
had  in  fact  no  doubt  been  already  dead 
when  I  first  found  the  old  peewits  set- 
tled at  that  spot;  yet  during  those  four 
hot,  long,  summer  days  they  had  been 
Id  a  state  of  the  most  intense  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  these  dead  remains! 
This  Is  to  my  mind  not  only  a  very 
pathetic  spectacle,  but  one  of  the 
strangest  facts  In  animal  life.  The 
reader  may  say  that  it  Is  not  at  all 
strange,  since  it  Is  very  common.  If 
is  most  strange  to  me  because  it  Is 
common,  since  if  it  were  rare  we  could 
say  that  it  was  due  to  individual  aber- 
ration, or  resulted  through  the  blunt- 
uess  of  some  sense  or  instinct.  What 
is  wonderful  and  almost  Incredible 
is  that  the  higher  vertebrates,  unlike 
some  social  hymenopterous  Insects, 
have  no  instinct  to  guide  them  In  such 
a  case  as  I  have  described,  and  no  in- 
herited knowledge  of  death.    To  make 
of  Nature  a  person,  we  may  see  that, 
in  spite  of  her  providential  care  for  all 
her  children,  and  wise  ordering  of  their 
lives  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  she 
has  yet  failed  In  this  one  thing.  Her 
only  provision  is  that  the  dead  shall 
be  speedily  devoured;  but  they  are  not 
thus  removed  in  numberless  Instances; 
a  very  familiar  one  Is  the  sight  of  liv- 
ing and  dead  young  birds,  the  dead 
often  in  a  state  of  decay,  lying  to- 
gether in  one  nest;  and  here  we  cannot 
but  see  that  the  dead  become  a  burden 
and  a  danger  to  the  living.  Birds  and 
mammals  are  alike  in  this.  They  will 
call,  and  wait  for,  and  bring  food  to, 
and  try  to  rouse,  the  dead  young  or 
mate;  day  and  night  they  will  keep 
guard  over  It  and  waste  themselves  In 
fighting  to  save  It  from  their  enemies. 
Yet  we  can  readily  believe  that  an  In- 
stinct fitted  to  save  an  animal  from 
all   this  vain   excitement  and  labor 
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and  danger  would  be  of  Infinite  ad- 
it 

Two  days  after  I  found  the  dead  pee- 
wit tbe  parent  birds  disappeared;  and 


a  Utile  later  I  paid  my  last  visit  to  tbe 
adders,  and  left  them  with  the  great- 
est reluctance,  for  they  had  not  told 
me  a  hundredth  part  of  their  unwrit- 
ten history. 


LUCRETIUS  ON  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

(Versified  in  the  metre  of  the  "Rubalyat") 

Globed  from  the  atoms  failing  slow  or  swift 
I  see  the  Buns,  I  see  the  systems  lift 

Their  forms;  and  even  the  systems  and  the  sun 
Shall  go  back  slowly  to  the  eternal  drift 

Those  blue  and  shining  seas  in  delicate  haze 
Shall  go;  and  yonder  sands  forsake  their  place; 

And  where  they  are,  shall  other  seas  in  turn 
Mow  with  their  scythes  of  whiteness  other  bays. 

Behold  the  terraced  towers,  and  monstrous  round 
Of  league-long  ramparts  rise  from  out  the  ground, 

With  gardens  in  the  clouds.  Then  all  Is  gone. 
And  Babylon  is  a  memory  and  a  mound. 


Where  is  the  coolness  when  no  cool  winds  blow? 
Where  is  the  music  when  the  lute  lies  low? 

Are  not  redness  and  the  red  rose  one, 
And  the  snow's  whiteness  one  thing  with  the  snow? 


Death  Is  for  us,  then,  nothing— a  mere  name 
For  the  mere  noiseless  ending  of  a  flame. 

It  hurts  us  not  for  there  Is  nothing  left 
To  hurt:  and  as  of  old,  when  Carthage  came 

To  battle,  we  and  ours  felt  naught  at  all, 
Nor  quailed  to  see  the  invading  ruin  fall 

On  all  our  quiet  homes,  nor  heard  our  fields 
Shaken  beneath  the  hordes  of  Hannibal. 

But  slumbered  on  and  on,  nor  cared  a  jot 
Dead  to  tbe  stress,  and  tumult  though  the  lot 
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Of  things  was  doubtful  to  which  lords  should  fall 
The  rule  of  all— but  we,  we  beeded  : 


So  when  that  wedlock  of  the  flesh  and  mind 
Which  makes  us  wbat  we  are,  shall  cease  to  bind. 

And  mind  and  flesh,  being  mind  and  flesh  no  more, 
Powdered  to  dust  go  whistling  down  the  wind, 


Even  as  our  past  was  shall  our  future  be. 
Others  may  start  and  tremble,  but  not  we. 

Though  heavens  be  darkened  with  the  dust  of  earth. 
Or  all  the  earth  be  sunk  beneath  the  sea. 

W.  Hx  Mallook. 


WOMEN'S  CLUBS  IN  AMERICA. 


In  the  month  of  June  of  the  present 
summer  the  Palais  de  la  Femme  In 
Paris  will  be  alive  with  congresses  of 
women,  philanthropic,  educational,  re- 
ligious,   scientific    and  commercial. 
Through  an  unfortunate  accident,  this 
Salle  des  Conferences  Is,  at  the  last 
moment,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
one  of  the  most  Important  and  unique 
associations  of  the  present  century, 
"The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  United  States,"  with  sub- 
federations  in  thirty  States,  1,200  indi- 
vidual clubs,  a  membership  of  150,000 
and  honorary  members  from  London, 
Glasgow,  Cambridge,  Montreal,  Paris, 
Havre.  Berlin,  Brussels,  Cairo,  Mos- 
cow, Austria  and  Roumanla.  Arrange- 
ments have  for  many  weeks  been  com- 
pleted, a  full  program  has  been  drawn 
up,   and  representative  guests  have 
been  Invited.   At  first  the  session  was 
to  take  place  In  September,  and,  later, 
to  suit  other  Interests,  the  date  was 
changed  to  the  28th  and  29th  of  June, 
with   a  grand  banquet  on  the  30th. 


Since  that,  however,  the  Executive  In 
Paris  has  been  obliged  to  request  a 
session  as  early  as  the  18th.  This  date 
conflicts  with  the  regular  Biennial  Con- 
ference of  the  Clubs  in  Milwaukee  on 
the  4th  to  the  9th  of  June.  As  Madame 
Pegard  in  Paris  flnds  it  impossible  to 
give  an  audience  later  than  the  18th, 
and  as  the  Biennial  is  an  immovable 
feast,  the  Federation  has  most- reluc- 
tantly, and  with  universal  regret,  been 
compelled  to  abandon  the  Paris  meet- 
ing. 

This  representation  of  women  Is  In 
Its  origin  and  development  no  less  won- 
derful than  in  its  alms  and  achieve- 
ments. Though  not  the  first  to  initiate 
the  movement  of  women  Towards  club 
life,  the  United  States  has  shot  far 
ahead  of  other  nations  in  organization 
and  work.  While  their  sisters  in  Brit- 
ain enjoy  their  club  in  their  own  way, 
as  a  restful  luncheon  or  tea-room, 
warmed  up  by  an  occasional  lecture 
or  discussion  on  a  public  question,  its 
membership,  well  fenced  bysoclety  bar- 
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rlers,  American  women  regard  theirs 
as  beehives  of  educational,  scientific 
and  commercial  activity.  The  elements 
of  tradition  and  climate,  always  power- 
ful in  the  formation  of  character,  are 
particularly  so  under  the  stimulus  of 
new  Influences  in  fresh  surroundings. 
The  American  woman  Is  not  fettered 
by  past  centuries.    She  is  braced  by 
a  bright  and  Invigorating  climate.  8he 
has  long  given  up  the  theory  of  being 
a  competitor  with  her  brother.  She 
is  his  associate,  his  compeer.  The  men, 
with  a  chivalrous,  almost  Quixotic  gal- 
lantry, have  set  her  upon  a  pedestal, 
and  maintain  the  Idolatry.  Little  won- 
der If  she  thinks  a  lot  of  herself.  Her 
success  in  the  Woman's  Department 
of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  was  what 
she  herself  calls  an  "eye-opener"  to 
the  universe,  and  she  forthwith  re-in- 
vested that  capital  to  enormous  ad- 
vantage. What  that  success  amounted 
to  at  the  time  the  world  hardly  real- 
ised, and  has  now  almost  forgotten. 
It  was  nothing  revolutionary,  nothing 
subversive  of  the  old  order  of  things. 
It  was  the  concentration  of  organiza- 
tion,   administration    and  sustained 
courage.    It  was  a  revelation  of  wide 
tolerance,  broad  horizon,  and  the  un- 
exampled belief  which  women  have  in 
each  other.    It  was  a  surprise  to  the 
world,  and  all  the  more  so  that  it  was 
achieved  by  no  special  prophet  from 
the  wilderness,  by  no  peculiar  mes- 
senger from  heaven.  It  was  conceived, 
initiated,    undertaken    and  carried 
through     by  *  essentially  womanly 
women.  It  was  an  expression  of  very 
womanly  sentiment.  The  best  workers 
in  that  wonderful  department  were  the 
best  type  of  womanhood— the  mothers, 
the  home-makers,  the  housekeepers  of 
the  country.  And  the  American  women 
are  a  nation  of  housekeepers.   To  be 
a  success,  a  cook-book,  a  new  sauce,  an 
improved  range,  a  prepared  food  or  a 
pointer  in  washing  machines  must  be 
endorsed  by  them.   The  Quaker  Oats. 


of  American  manufacture,  has  seri- 
ously poached  upon  the  preserves  of 
the  Land  of  Cakes  itself.  A  New  Eng- 
land kitchen  has  become  a  proverb. 
There  are  more  magazines  published 
in  the  United  States  on  purely  domes- 
tic affairs  in  one  month  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  twelve.  They  have 
coined  a  new  term,  "Household  Eco- 
nomies," and  created  a  new  faculty  in 
their  colleges,  that  of  "Domestic 
Science." 

In  this  day  of  "Trusts,"  In  the  very 
home  of  the  "Combine."  the  American 
woman  does  not  shrink  from  running 
her  own  little  show  single-handed.  In 
her  husband's  office  an  Invoice  is  an 
invoice,   a  spade  is  a  spade.  The 
"hands"  work  because  their  work  tells. 
It  leads  to  promotion.  From  Log  Cabin 
to  White  House  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  business  life.    The  busi- 
ness is  divided  into  departments.  Each 
department  has  its  responsible  head. 
The  American  woman  comes  down  to 
breakfast  to  cope  with  a  score  of  dis- 
tinct departments,  with  no  head  but 
her  own.    Purchasing,  cooking,  clean- 
ing, handling  of  servants,  society  mat- 
ters, the  health  and  education  of  her 
household  all  await  her  sole  and  re- 
sponsible attention.    For  her  there  is 
no  "tub."   Her  business  has  no  part- 
ner.   In  her  husband's  office  the  mes- 
sage boy  becomes  the  clerk,  the  clerk 
the  manager,  the  manager  the  partner. 
In  her  household  from  January  to  De- 
cember, from  start  to  finish,  she  lives 
under  the  nineteenth-century  dictator- 
ship of  homesick  young  women  from 
foreign  countries,  spinsters  and  widows 
who  must  "support"  themselves,  and 
(worse  than  widows)  wives  who  have 
to  turn  out  to  support  invalid,  unem- 
ployed, or  improvident  husbands.  A 
little  ready  cash,  a  stock  of  gloves  and 
ribbons,  is  what  they  want  to  tide  over 
the   sandbanks  until   matrimony  is 
reached.    To  commence,  this  appren- 
tice to  housekeeping  rules  over  the 
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household  as  first-class  cook.  For  a 
change  she  "sews  out."  Then  the 
housemaid  la  her  envy,  until  she  fan- 
cies the  small  retail  shop  or  the  de- 
partmental store,  and  finally  finishes 
up  a  full-fledged  stenographer. 

There  is  plenty  of  the  Log  Hut  about 
It,  but  little  of  the  White  House.  The 
American  woman  with  a  courageous 
smile  lives  through  It  all.  The  cook's 
fire  may  not  take.  The  enow  may 
block  up  the  milkman.  The  breakfast 
rolls  many  not  "rise."  "Please,  ma'am, 
the  ashman  has  made  off  with  the  ash- 
barrel,  and  the  clothes  line  is  twisted 
In  the  wind."  Johnnie  has  a  toothache. 
Gertie's  rubbers  leak.  Father's  gloves 
are  mislaid.  The  housemaid  with  a 
bilious  headache  lies  down.  Her  chil- 
dren's dinner  is  late.  The  hall-door 
bell  rings  whUe  the  housemaid  is  but 
dressing.*  Callers  begin  at  three  and 
keep  it  up  briskly  till  six.  The  pantry 
pipes  are  choked.  The  gas  escapes, 
and  the  electric  switch  is  broken. 
Freddie  must  be  sent  to  his  dance 
class.  The  bedroom  windows  are  left 
open  too  bite.  Lessons  for  next  day 
come  on  the  tapis,  and  one  patient  little 
head  is  responsible  for  all.  Never 
mind,  she  will  drag  the  whole  affair 
to  the  seaside  in  June  and  call  it  her 
holiday. 

Nevertheless  those  are  the  women, 
with  a  life  absorbing,  complicated  and 
pressing,  day  in  and  day  out,  who  did 
what  was  achieved  at  Chicago,  and 
who  composed  the  150,000  who  ar- 
ranged for  their  representation  in 
Paris.  Little  wonder  that  the  old-fash- 
ioned Dorcas  or  an  annual  subscription 
for  the  distant  heathen  has  had  its 
day  and  ceased  to  be.  and  that  there 
is  a  universal  movement  towards  some- 
thing which  may  relieve  the  monotony, 
refresh  and  stimulate,  give  rest  not 
from  idleness  but  from  change.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  American  woman 
knows  little  rest,  it  Is  also  true  that 
she  has  been  the  first  to  make  a  sci- 


ence of  her  recreation,  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize the  Delsartean  Philosophy  of 
Repose,  to  establish  entire  colleges  de- 
voted to  its  culture,  to  seek  in  her 
clubs  the  change  which  should  bring 
her  recreation  from  this  household 
thraldom. 

The  movement  is  peculiar  to  her  con- 
tinent, and,  as  has  been  said,  is  stim- 
ulated by  the  climate  In  which  she 
lives,  and  by  her  traditions,  or  rather 
by  her  want  of  them.  To  her  her 
club  is  just  her  club.  She  enjoys  Its 
privileges,  its  stimulus  in  town  and 
country.  Wishing  others  to  share  the 
pleasure,  her  next  endeavor  is  towards 
club  extension,  the  spread  of  the  move- 
ment. Recognizing  the  benefit  of  club 
methods  and  co-operation,  her  clubs 
"federate."  State  by  State,  and  event- 
ually the  whole  resolves  Itself  into  a 
General  Federation  with  a  represen- 
tative meeting  once  in  two  years.  So- 
cial enjoyment,  philanthropy,  self-im- 
provement, a  love  of  study,  a  spirit  of 
usefulness  a  broader  horizon,  intel- 
lectual activity  are  very  dear  to  her. 
She  Is  not  afraid  to  measure  herself 
with  her  neighbor— to  admit  that  the 
self-restraint  and  forbearance  of  club 
contact  is  necessary  to  equip  her  fully 
for  the  good  comradeship  of  life.  At 
first  small,  simple,  timid  and  local, 
these  clubs  have  Inherent  original 
strength.  Their  growth  is  rapid,  and 
their  influence  increases  with  their  im- 
portance. Individual  character  In 
members  and  In  clubs  Is  fostered.  An 
endless  vista  of  enjoyment  from  study, 
usefulness  and  activity  is  opened  up. 
The  desire  for  fuller  life  Is  stirred  and 
gratified,  and  this  fuller  life,  having 
Its  origin  In  deeply-seated  womanli- 
ness, Is  applied  to  the  sphere  of 
woman.  So  great  has  been  the  cumu- 
lative stimulus  of  this  club  movement 
that  two  pronounced  tendencies  have 
already  shown  themselves:  towards 
working  from  the  theoretical  into  the 
conspicuously  practical  affairs  of  life. 
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and  towards  subdivision  (the  Depart- 
ment Club)  and  re-concentratlon  (States 
Federation). 

In  philanthropy  the  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  their  fellow- 
women  was  directed  to  the  best 
methods  of  achieving  that  end.  A  mu- 
tual bond  was  created  between  women 
of  leisure  and  women  of  labor,  the 
former  finding  their  pleasure  in  secur- 
ing for  the  latter  lunch,  reading  and 
rest  rooms,  with  social  opportunities, 
hitherto  undreamt  of.  In  education, 
the  pure  enjoyment  of  intellectual  con- 
tact, of  systematic  reading  and  study, 
of  an  interest  in  current  events,  of  the 
discussion  of  special  authors  and  spe- 
cial writings,  of  a  specific  preparation 
for  intelligent  travel,  of  an  artistic  and 
social  atmosphere,  quickly  assumed  a 
bent  towards  individual  research,  the 
principles  of  education,  the  extension 
of  University  privileges,  the  establish- 
ment of  fellowships  in  colleges,  and  of 
public  and  private  libraries.  In  domes- 
tic science,  mothers'  clubs  could  not 
long  content  themselves  with  scientific 
food  and  cookery,  dress,  home  hygiene, 
nursing,  sewing,  laundry-work  and  the 
economies  of  general  household  arts. 
Home-making  is  raised  to  a  science. 
The  professions  ond  trades  which  ef- 
fect the  home  and  the  conditions  of 
domestic  life  were  examined.  Child 
study  was  introduced,  followed  by  all 
Its  problems  of  school  laws,  architec- 
ture, plans,  lighting,  heating,  ventila- 
tion, hours,  studies,  recess,  play,  play- 
grounds and  vacations.  Co-operation 
with  teachers'  associations  Is  devoted 
to  secure  industrial  manual  training 
for  children,  and  art  in  scboolhouses — 
In  short,  the  application  of  philosophy, 
art  and  science  to  the  home. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  clubs 
of  American  women  have  developed  a 
special  Interest  in  municipal  matters, 
and  in  the  reform  of  municipal  legisla- 
tion bearing  upon  women  and  children. 
Their  platform  Is  good  citizenship,  edu- 


cation on  municipal  questions,  the  duty 
of  promoting  civic  Interests,  and  the 
adoption  of  more  uniform  and  effec- 
tive methods  to  influence  legislation. 
These  women  acquaint  themselves 
with  existing  economic  conditions. 
They  Invite  expert  and  practical 
workers  to  lecture  to  them.  Already 
they  have  secured  better  factory  laws, 
female  Inspectors  hi  factories  that  em- 
ploy women  and  children,  police  ma- 
trons in  women's  jails,  a  large  meas- 
ure of  tenement  bouse  reform,  and  im- 
provement of  public  parks  and  play- 
grounds; In  addition  much  has  been 
done  to  raise  the  general  standard,  to 
remedy  abuses  and  to  relieve  the  hard- 
ships of  industrial  life. 

The  Industrial  enthusiasm,  almost 
amounting  to  a  mania,  in  the  United 
States  has  created  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  clubs  with  platform's  adapted 
to  their  specific  clients.  This  activity, 
especially  among  women  and  children. 
Is  a  surprise  to  those  who  first  meet 
it   It  Is  breathed  with  the  air.  Self- 
reliance  Is  packed  Into  every  house- 
hold pie.   Independence  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  Constitution.    The  self- 
made  man  is  the  hero  of  the  day.  He 
Is  more  spoken  of,  written  about,  lec- 
tured upon  than  any  other  commercial 
commodity  In  a  very  commercial  coun- 
try.  The  peculiar  success  of  the  mil- 
lionaire supplies  the  best  spice  to  a 
press  which  prides  itself  on  Its  Bplcl- 
ness.     From    Log    Cabin  to  White 
House  is  the  only  journey  In  the 
United  States  for  which  there  Is  no  re- 
turn ticket    Every  Yankee  boy  sets 
out  deliberately  with  the  determination 
of  buying  the  ticket    It  Is  an  infec- 
tious thing.   His  sisters  won't  be  left 
at  home.    Free  from  old-world  tradi- 
tions, they  reverse  the  old  order.  It 
Is  no  shame  to  work.  It  is  a  shame  to 
be  idle.  The  United  States  is  the  work- 
ing woman's  country.    The  American 
woman  has  made  this  the  Woman's 
Day  and  Woman's  Century.   Even  an 
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hothouse  growth  in    the  Clubs 


shape  of  a  publisher,  an  estate  agent, 
a  stockbroker,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a 
preacher,  and  a  mayor  crops  up.  In 
quarters  it  is  believed  that  the 


that  the  tide  shows  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  turn.  In  railways,  banks. 
Post  Office  and  Government  depart- 
ments, and  in  many  commercial  houses, 
8,000  women  have  been  written  off 
within  the  last  three  months,  and  men 
put  in  their  places.  Still  the  numbers 
of  nicely-dressed,  prettily-mannered 
women  who,  in  cities  like  New  York. 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis  and  Minneapolis,  stream  over 
the  bridges,  along  the  streets,  In  and 
out  of  ferries,  up  and  down  the  ele- 
vated railway  (the  L.  Roads),  day  in 
and  day  out,  at  7  A.  M.  and  back  at  6, 
run  away  up  among  the  millions;  an 
Industrial  activity  not  confined  to 
young  women,  nor  even  to  widows,  but 
which  is  largely  participated  in  by 
who  have  husbands  to  support 


average  American  woman  Im- 
presses you  with  her  distinct  individu- 
ality, her  complete  self-satisfied  and 
self-contained  capacity.    As  you  "size 
her  up"  she  Is  returning  the  compli- 
ment,  but  in  a  kindly  patronizing 
fashion.    If  you  do  not  worship  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  she  will  grant  you 
absolution  by  performing  your  share 
b  bers.  Her  clubs  are  an  ex- 
of  herself:    She  measures 
them  by  no  one  else.    She  sets  out 
with  an  aim,  and  makes  straight  for  It. 
She  has  her  Emerson,  her  Hawthorne, 
her  Holmes  and  her  Lowell  Club;  her 
Shakespeare  and  Beethoven  Circle;  ber 
Conversational  Literary  Round  Table, 
Literary  Explorers,  Woman's  Book  Re- 
view, Fin  de  Steele,  Interrogation,  Dilet- 
tante, Novellats,  Authors,  Daughters  of 


er  Old  Maid's  Social  and  her 
Married  Woman's  Reading  Club.  All 
that  Is  easy.  It  may  be  accomplished 
anywhere,  even  without  her  breezy 
Prairies  and  Inspiring 
you  must,  I  believe, 
thing  of  inherited  prejudice  before  yon 
enroll  as  member  of  the  What- to- Know 
Club,  the  Looking  Forward,  the  Far 
and  Near,  the  Tourists  and  Travellers, 
the  Fortnightly  Jaunts,  the  Domestic 
Science  and  Afternoon  Cooking  Clubs, 
or  the  Over  the  Tea-Cup,  Entre-nous, 
No  Name,  What's  in  a  Name,  Parch- 
ment, Thimble,  Pow-wow,  Mustard 
Seed,  Acorn,  October,  Sunshine,  Child 
Culture,  Great  Expectations,  Lend-a- 
U and.  Rocking  Chair,  Peregrinators,  or 
the  Bachelor  Maid's  Clnb;  while  you 
must  go  further  and  become  accllma- 


will  understand  special  women's  clubs, 
for  Physicians,  Nurses,  Artists  and 
Tradespeople;  the  Park  Memorial  Free 
Association,  the  District  Colored 
Women's  League,  the  Women's  Board 

Ceres  (for  mothers,  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  farmers),  the  Business  Woman's 
Club,  Professional  Woman's  League, 
National  Association  of  Woman  Sten- 
ographers, Noon-Day  Rest  Club,  Wage- 
earner's  Self -Culture  Club  (membership 
5,000),  Woman's  Parliament  of  South- 
ern California,  Women's  Aid  Loan  As- 
sociation,   Free-Bath    and  Sanitary 


Friends  in  Council,  Current  Events, 
High  School  and  College  Almanack 


provement  Club,  Woman's  Municipal 
League,  Masters'  Assistants  Club,  and 
an  out-and-out  Woman's  Board  of 
Trade. 

These  organizations  are  the  out- 
growth of  circumstances  peculiar  to 
the  continent  Large  numbers  of  them 
have  working-women  members,  many 
of  them  exclusively  so;  while  some 
have  club  auxiliaries  of  working- 
women  with  two  sessions,  one  iu  the 
afternoon  and  the  other  In  the  even- 
ing, when  the  identical  program  la  re- 
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peated,  both  main  and  auxiliary  'work- 
ing in  perfect  harmony.  Most  of  them 
posseBS  their  own  buildings.  All  are 
self-supporting,  self-governing,  co-op- 
erative and  voluntary.  Large  manu- 
facturing and  departmental  corpora- 
tions, employing  many  women,  have 
their  own  club  machinery,  now  a  rec- 
ognized factor  in  their  industrial  life. 
Most  of  tbem  have  set  out  with  a  spe- 
cific sphere,  which,  however,  they  have 
quickly  outgrown.  As  the  horizon 
broadens  our  American  sisters  take  up 
measure  after  measure,  and,  by  a  saga- 
clous  utilization  of  existing  means, 
achieve  pretty  much  what  they  un- 
dertake. In  Cook  County  a  group  of 
clubs,  with  aims  and  platforms  almost 
at  variance  with  each  other,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
Catholic  Women's  National  League, 
the  Union  of  Liberal  Religions,  and  the 
Clubs  of  Chicago  and  its  Suburbs,  have 
united,  or  federated,  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  "furthering  the  interests  of 
Cook  County,  public  schools  and  county 
Institutions,  watching  legislation  for 
women  and  children,  and  caring  for 
delinquent,  dependent,  and  neglected 
children."  All  along  the  line  we  meet 
with  the  same  broad  tolerance  and 
concentrated  effort.  Existing  societies 
are  stimulated.  The  duplication  of 
measures  and  means  Is  avoided.  Sen- 
timent Is  aroused.  Public  opinion  Is 
moulded.  Be  It  a  problem  of  crowded 
city,  of  isolated  farm,  or  of  distant 
mines,  of  flowers  from  the  Sunny 
South,  or  of  fruits  from  the  Golden 
West.  It  Is  individually  diagnosed,  at- 
tacked with  skill  and  solved. 

It  Is  claimed  by  this  organization 
of  150.000  American  women  that  they 
have  systematized  existing  charities, 
taught  school  children  civic  duties,  Im- 
proved city  streets  and  country  roads, 
renovated  town  and  village  market- 
places, and  promoted  better  tram  fa- 
cilities; that  they  have  founded  chil- 
dren's penny  savings  banks,  training 


schools.  Jubilee  halls,  libraries,  reading 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  art  galleries.  Sun- 
day afternoon  concerts,  and  scholar- 
ships in  American  colleges  and  In  Eu- 
ropean colleges  for  American  women; 
that  they  have  erected  historical  monu- 
ments and  public  drinking  fountains, 
planted  trees  in  streets,  and  built  mu- 
sic stands  in  public  squares,  and  that 
they  have  secured  for  working  girls 
tenement-house  inspection,  model  lodg- 
ing houses,  holiday  and  convalescent 
homes,  inexpensive  lunch  and  rest 
rooms,  club  rooms,  funds  for  aid  in 
sickness,  and  legal  counsel  which.  In 
18W5,  was  able  to  settle  out  of  court 
83  per  cent  of  cases. 

As  a  sample  of  a  club  whose  mem- 
bership Is  open  to  all,  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston  may  be  quoted.    It  combines 
practical  and  educational  work,  both 
bearing  directly  on  social  economics, 
and  Is  the  centre  of  a  very  native  so- 
cial life.    Started  In  1877,  and  Incor- 
porated In  1880,  It  now  owns  a  very 
handsome  building  In  an  expensive 
street    Its  ground  floor  is  used  as  a 
woman's  exchange  and  lunch-room, 
the  lunch  being  prepared  by  classes 
in  housekeeping.    On  the  next  floor 
are  the  oflices  of  the  Union,  parlors, 
reception  rooms,  reading  rooms,  and 
library.   Class  rooms  and  gymnasium, 
with  lodgings  for  women,  which  bring 
high  prices,  occupy  the  floor  above. 
An  extensive  educational  work  In  all 
womanly  arts  Is  carried  on.  The  cook- 
ing department  does  an  outside  trade 
to  the  extent  of  11,000  dollars.  In 
their  housekeeping  department,  em- 
ployers and  employees  study  together 
the  science  of  home-making,  the  course 
of  which  consists  of  four  months,  and 
entitles  the  pupil  to  a  diploma. 

The  Woman's  Century  Club,  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  Is  an  Illustration  of  another 
class,  namely  a  club  whose  member- 
ship Is  limited  to  the  employees  of  a 
large  industrial  corporation.  It  set  out 
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with  200  members,  and  meets  twice  a 
month  In  a  beautiful  hall  furnished 
by  the  employers.  The  meeting  lasts 
an  hour,  thirty  minutes  of  which  are 
given  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 
Once  a  month  the  members  entertain 
their  outside  friends,  when  officers  of 
the  company  and  their  wives  grace  the 


evenings.  A  musical  and  literary  pro- 
gram is  enjoyed,  which  is  followed  by 
dancing  and  refreshments.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  In  this,  and  in  all 
other  similar  clubs,  that  the  mental 
and  social  relaxation  is  a  distinct 
nomlc  gain. 

Margaret  Poison  Murray  (Montreal), 
,  Gen.  Federation  of  Women'e  Clnbe. 


WILLIAM  COWPER. 

HOVKMBEB  26,  1731;  DIXD  APBIL  25,  1600. 


Centenaries  are  not  Infrequently 
teasing  things.  To  count  by  tens  and 
hundreds  may  be  the  easiest  mode  of 
reckoning  the  passage  of  time,  but  It 
carries  with  it  nothing  but  an  arith- 
metical significance.  The  true  epochs 
of  our  stormy  history  do  not  syn- 
chronize with  centuries.  This  may 
be  quite  true,  and  yet  the  orator  or 
moralist  who  seeks  to  engage  for  a 
moment  the  ever- wandering  attention 
of  that  miserably  small  fraction  of  bis 
contemporaries  who  ever  come  within 
sound  of  his  voice,  or  are  likely  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  printed  page, 
cannot  afford  to  let  slip  a  single  op- 
portunity of  exciting  even  a  factitious 
Interest  In  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course. To  Improve  the  occasion  is  a 
familiar  and  a  respectable  device. 

The  author  of  "The  Task"  has  lain 
In  his  grave  in  St  Edmund's  Chapel 
In  Dereham  Church  one  hundred 
years  this  very  month,  yet  how  fresh, 
how  human.  Is  his  memory.  A  hun- 
dred years  may  be  but  a  bubble  on 
the  surface  of  the  river  of  Time,  but 
an  insignificant  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  man  and  his  des- 
tiny, yet  it  is  usually  amply  sufficient 
to  confer  oblivion  upon  the  individual 
mortal.  Of  the  thousands  of  English- 
men who  were  buried  on  St  Mark's 
Day    1800  what   memory  survives? 

EOLBCTIC        VOL.  LXXII.  183 


Tbelr  children  bave  followed  tbem 
Into  the  silent  halls  of  death;  there 
are  none  left  to  tell  what  manner  of 
men  they  were,  whether  merry  or 
grave,  wise  or  foolish.  Nor  will  biog- 
raphies, even  In  two  octavo  volumes, 
suffice  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a 
man  for  one  hundred  years.  Nothing 
can  do  this  but  the  being  actively 
concerned  In  and  Inextricably  asso- 
ciated with  events  or  discoveries  of 
vast  Importance  either  world-wide  or 
national,  or  the  being  endowed  with 
that  strange  Inexplicable  something 
we  call  Genius,  which  enables  a  man 
of  letters  to  give  expression  to  him- 
self In  a  language  which  long  outlasts 
the  lips  that  uttered  it  This  latter  Is 
the  reason  why  It  has  come  about 
that  Cowper's  name  is  as  well  known 
as  Marlborough's,  and  why  Charles 
Lamb  Is  as  unforgettable  as  Arthur 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  literary  history  of  Cowper's 
reputation  Is  a  strange  one.  Cowper 
was  not  only  a  pious  poet;  he  was  a 
Christian  poet,  and  a  Christian  poet 
whose  Christianity  was  no  fanciful 
concoction,  no  dreamy  aspiration,  no 
pathetic  stretching  forth  of  blind 
hands  Into  the  void,  no  vague  though 
passionate  desire  for  Immortality,  but 
a  plain-spoken  Bible  religion.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  Word  of  God  as  made 
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known  to  man  in  tbe  canonical  Scrip- 
tures. The  melancholy  fact  that  a 
constitutional  madness  (which  in  its 
first  beginnings  bad  no  sort  of  con- 
nection with  religion  whatsoever)  pre- 
vented him,  save  at  too  rare  inter- 
vals, from  enjoying  the  peace  of  God. 
in  no  way  impaired  the  vitality  of  his 
faith.  Dr.  Newman  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  Dr.  Arnold  was  a  Chris- 
tian, but  both  Newman  and  Arnold 
agreed  that  Cowper  was  one. 

This  patent  fact  from  the  first  se- 
cured Cowper  a  vogue.  There  are 
and  always  have  been  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  quiet.  God-fearing 
folk  in  tbe  land  who,  when  they  take 
up  a  book,  as  they  occasionally  do, 
are  not  prepared  to  lay  down  their  re- 
ligion, and  who  cannot  bring  them- 
selves, even  when  they  are  reading 
Shakespeare,  altogether  to  forget  that 
Sir  John  Falstaff  and  Sir  Toby  Belch 
had,  or  by  a  necessary  presumption 
of  literature  must  be  taken  to  have 
had,  immortal  souls,  and  the  thought 
saddens  them.  I  am  not  defending 
these  people,  only  asserting  their  ex- 
istence. Even  Milton  (about  whose 
Christianity  Mr.  Gladstone  had  grave 
doubts)  was  not,  like  Cowper,  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche.  In  pious  Church 
of  England  circles  Milton's  Republi- 
canism stood  in  his  way,  whilst  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  suspicion  of 
Arianism  clings  about  his  epic  poetry, 
or  that  a  flavor  of  Paganism  is  to  be 
found  adhering  to  his  lyrical  verses. 
Besides  which,  plain  people  like  a 
more  familiar  strain  than  John  Mil- 
ton's. 

For  some  generations  Cowper  was 
the  favorite  poet  of  Protestant  piety, 
not  that  there  was  anything  In  his 
vein  of  Quietism  to  repel  the  pious 
Roman  Catholic,  had  such  a  one  by 
any  chance  turned  over  bis  pages. 
Entirely  free  as  Cowper  is  from  af- 
fectation and  pomposity  (which  so 
sadly  mar  the  verse  of  Akenslde,  also 


a  prime  favorite  in  his  day),  beauti- 
fully sincere  and  nobly  pathetic  as 
almost  every  line  reveals  him,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  he  should  have 
stirred  the  hearts  and  kindled  the  en- 
thusiasm of  many  piously-nurtured 
minds  brought  up  in  homes  where 
books  were  not  too  abundant.  They 
were  not  much  to  be  pitied,  tbe  young 
people  who  had  Cowper  for  their  fa- 
vorite poet. 

But  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  risky  thing  to 
be  tbe  pet  poet  of  a  class— risky,  I 
mean,  for  the  reputation.  If  a  poet's 
work  contains  something  that  you 
greatly  value  for  its  own  sake,  quite 
apart  from  the  Muse's  sake,  you  are 
apt  to  extol  the  poetry,  not  so  much 
for  its  merit  as  for  its  message,  and 
though,  from  a  poetical  point  of  view, 
the  part  you  like  the  best  may  be  the 
weakest  of  all  the  poet's  work,  you 
do  not  care.  You  scribble  "How  true" 
in  the  margin,  and  learn  the  bit  off  by 
heart  We  see  this  process  very 
plainly  in  patriotic  poetry.  If  lines  of  x 
precisely  equal  literary  merit  with 
•'The  Absent-minded  Beggar"  had 
been  composed  in  exaltation  of  the 
forces  raised  by  the  Boers,  they 
would  have  been  denounced  in  a  patri- 
otic press  as  poor  stuff,  unworthy 
even  of  the  bad  cause  they  espoused. 
There  is  nothing  blameworthy  in  this. 
It  is  inevitable.  And  so  it  chanced 
with  Cowper's  poetry:  the  least  poeti- 
cal portions  were  praised  the  most, 
and  Its  real  merits  were  obscured. 
Time,  which  seldom  permits  stupidity 
to  be  permanent,  has  set  this  to 
rights.  Cowper  lost  his  vogue.  Sir 
Walter  and  the  Romantic  School 
went  trooping  by  to  the  sound  of  tbe 
fife  and  drum,  Byron  forced  his  for- 
bidden way  Into  the  most  sheltered 
homes.  Then  Wordsworth  slowly 
made  himself  felt;  and  was  there  not 
the  rapture  of  Shelley,  the  magic  of 
Keats?  Who  can  wonder  that  for  a 
while  Cowper  was  voted  slow?  The 
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Ouse  111  bears  comparison  with  the 
Rhine.  The  Recluse  of  Olney  and 
Weston  was  doomed  to  hibernate  for 
a  few  decades. 

He  could  afford  to  wait  better  than 
most  poets,  for  he  had  another  string 
to  his  bow.  In  1808  the  Ineffable  Hay- 
ley,  who.  like  many  another  shock- 
ingly bad  poet,  was  a  good  friend, 
pnblished  a  "Life  and  Letters  of  Cow- 
per*'  in  four  cumbrous  volumes,  to 
which  he  prefixed  some  superfluous 
remarks  of  his  own  on  "Epistolary 
Writers."  Eleven  years  later  the  pri- 
vate correspondence  of  the  poet  was 
published  In  two  volumes,  by  his 
kinsman  Mr.  Johnson.  From  these 
not  largely-circulated  books  the  Judi- 
cious worldling  had  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving that  the  Cowper  he  bad  too 
lightly  dismissed  as  a  preaching  poet 
was  a  prince  of  prose. 

No  complete  edition  of  Cowper's  let- 
ters appeared  until  1836,  but  from 
that  time  forward  his  fame  as  a  let- 
ter-writer, second  to  no  one  anywhere 
or  at  any  time,  has  been  firmly  es- 
tablished. 

It  was  Impossible  for  anyone  with  a 
tincture  of  taste  and  a  heart  of  flesh 
to  read  Cowper's  letters  without  turn- 
ing to  his  poeins.  and  when  once  this 
was  done  in  a  pure  literary  spirit, 
such  as  that,  for  example,  which  al- 
ways animated  the  great  French 
critic  Salnte  Beuve,  Cowper's  reputa- 
tion as  a  genuine,  truthful  and  Inter- 
esting poet  was  re-established  on  an 

Cowper's  natural  equipment  for  a 
poetical  career  consisted  of  a  delicate 
and  playful  humor,  a  taste  exquis- 
itely refined  and  at  the  same  time 
strangely  shrewd,  and  a  scholarly 
gift  of  versification.  He  was  a  shy 
gentleman  with  a  pretty  wit  and  a 
quick  eye  for  the  humors  of  society. 
He  came  of  a  strong  Whlgglsh  stock, 
and  understood  the  British  Constitu- 
tion a  great  deal  better  than  Lord 


Salisbury  seems  to  do.    In  the  works 

of  no  other  of  our  poets  are  to  be 
found  manlier  opinions,  and  hi  none 
a  loftier  patriotism,  combined  though 
it  was  hi  his  case  with  a  passionate 
desire  to  see  justice  done  to  all  man- 
kind. 

Unhappily,  he  Inherited  the  seeds  of 
Insanity,  which    in  early  manhood 
took  the  form  of  a  suicidal  mania.  In 
1763,  whilst  living  in  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt 
upon  his  own  life,  and  was  removed 
to  an  asylum,  where  he  remained  a 
year.    Ten  years  later  he  made  an- 
other equally  determined  attempt  to 
destroy  himself.    The'  last  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  under  the  shadow 
of  an  Impenetrable  gloom.     Men  who 
bate  dogmatic  religion  have  tried  to 
make  us  believe  that  Cowper's  misery 
was  due  to  his  religion,  but,  so  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  to  any  im- 
partial person  who  reads  Cowper's 
letters  It  Is  plain  that,  though  the 
poet's  insanity   colored  his  religion, 
and  created  the  delusion  that  he  in- 
dividually was  condemned  to  live  out- 
side the  promises  of  God,  It  was  just 
because  he  believed  so  firmly  in  the 
love  of  God  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  he  was  able  to  preserve  so  long 
and  so   marvellously   the  delightful 
natural  affectionatenesB  of  his  dispo- 
sition.   Cowper's   religion,  shrouded 
and  distorted  as  his  madness  made  it, 
was  his  best  friend,  for  it  kept  his 
humanity  alive- 
He  bore  no  less  a  loving  face  because 
so  broken-hearted. 
To    give    extracts    from  Cowper 
would  indeed  be  superfluous,  but  If 
any  reader  is  disposed  to  think  lightly 
of  Cowper's  poetry  let  him  reffesh 
his  memory  of  It  by  reading  from 
"Hope"   the  eighty  lines  beginning 
at 

i 

"Adieu,"  Vinosa  cries,  and  yet  he  sips 
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A  New  "Auld  Lang  Syne.'* 


The  purple  bumper  trembling  at  bis 
Hps. 

Tbls  done,  let  blm  read  tbe  first  six 
bundred  lines  (tbey  are  but  short 
ones)  of  "Conversation;"  tben  lines 
144  to  200  of  "Tbe  Sofa;"  afterwards 
the  glorious  lines  from  the  "Time- 
beginning 


love 


England,  with  all  thy  faults  I 
thee  still. 

and  ending 


Oh,  rise  some  other  such, 
Or  all  that  we  have  left  Is  empty  talk 
Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of 
new. 

■ 

Tbe  whole  of  the  famous  "Winter 
Morning  Walk"  can  be  read  with 
positive  delight  and  exhilaration,  but 
if  shorter  poems  need  citation,  "Boa- 
dicea,"  "Toll  for  the  Brave,"  and  tbe 
"Lines  to  Mary,"  are  among  the  mas- 
terpieces of  British  verse.  'The 
Poplar  Field"  Is  not  perhaps  so  well 
known.    I  need  say  no  more. 

AuffusHne  BirrelL 


A  NEW  "AULD  LANG  SYNE." 

BT  BUDYABD  KIPLING. 

(Sung  at  a  Concert  given  by  War  Correspondents  at  Bloemfon- 
tein,  April  18.) 

We  welcome  to  our  hearts  to-night,  oh,  kinsmen  from  afar, 
Brothers  in  an  empire's  fight  and  comrades  of  our  war; 
For  Auld  Lang  Syne,  my  lads,  and  the  fights  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne, 

We  drink  our  cup  of  fellowship  to  the  tights  of  Auld  Lang 

Syne. 

The  Shamrock.  Thistle,  Leek,  and  Rose,  with  Heath  and 
Wattle  twine, 

And  Maple  from  Canadian  snows,  for  the  sake  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne; 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne  take  hands  from  London  to  the  Line; 
Good  luck  to  those  that  toll  with  us  since  the  days  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne. 


Again  to  all  we  hold  most  dear  in  the  life  we  left  behind. 
The  wives  we  wooed,  the  bairns  we  kissed,  and  the  loves  of 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 
For  surely  you'll  have  your  sweetheart  and  surely  I'll  have 

mine. 

We  toast  her  name  In  silence  here  and  the  girls  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne. 

And  last  to  him,  the  little  man  who  led  our  fighting  line 
From  Kabul  on  to  Kandahar,  In  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
For  Old  Lang  Syne  and  Bobs  our  Chief  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
We're  here  to  do  his  work  again  as  we  did  in  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  FATHER  DISTRUSTFUL.* 


"Pa,"  said  Mart,  after  a  silence,  "may 
I  say  something?" 

The  farmer  shifted  his  position. 

"Why,  yes;  any  thin'  y'like,  daugh- 
ter." 

"I've  been  thinking  so  much  about 
Charlie"  she  said.  "I  often  wonder 
whether— pa,  don't  you  think  you'd  be 
glad  if  he  came  back?" 

To  her  relief,  Mr.  Bradbury  did  not 
shrink  from  the  topic,  nor  did  his  tone 
grow  harsh. 

"T 've  got  a  right  V  ask  'bout  those 
things.  Mart,"  he  said;  "an*  sometimes 
I've  bed  it  in  mind  thet  I'd  ought  t* 
talk  with  ye  'bout  'em  more." 

"I  have  wanted  to  talk  with  you, 
father,"  responded  the  girl,  softly; 
"only  I  didn't  want  to  distress  you 
too  much.  Wouldn't  you  like  Charlie 
back?" 

"Mart,"  said  her  father,  after  a  mo- 
ment's grave  pause,- "O'  course  y*  know 
what  was  in  my  mind  when  I  left  th* 
church?" 

Mart  nodded. 

"It's  been  a  matter  o'  thankfulness 
vith  me."  he  went  on.  "thet  what  I 
felt  I  hed  t'  do  then  didn't  affect  any 
other  body's  b'llefs.  I  didn't  want  it 
should.  I  wouldn't 've  disturbed  your 
tiews,  or  y'r  mother's  or  Emmie's  f'r 
worlds.  What  I  did,  I  hed  V  do;  but 
tbet  only  concerned  me." 

*Oueon  Bradbury-  By  Edwin  An  Dix.  Copy- 
rt«L  t,  i»a,  by  the  Century  Co.  Price,  fl  .So. 


"I  understand."  she  breathed,  lov- 
ingly. 

"I  did  thet  because  I'd  lost  faith;  an' 
I  lost  it,  fust  of  all,  In— in  y'r  brother— 
in  Charlie.  I  can't  go  Into  thet  T' 
didn't  know  much  about  It  at  th'  time, 
an*  mebbe  it'B  better  y*  shouldn't  now. 
I  wouldn't  hev  y'  lose  faith  in  him,  no 
more'n  in  other  things.  Jest  b'cause  I 
hed  to." 

"But,  father,  Is  it  truly  lost?" 

"Yes."  said  Mr.  Bradbury,  solemnly. 
"It  'nd  make  th*  world  difTrent  f  me 
ef  't  wa'n't.  Night  after  night  I  go 
over  it  There  ain't  twenty-four  hours 
passes— there  ain't  an  hour,  mebbe, 
'cept  when  I'm  asleep— thet  I  don't  find 
myself  goln'  over  'n  over  thet  matter 
'bout  Charlie,  an'  tryln'  f  make  out  ef 
I've  been  mistaken." 

"And  doesn't  it  ever  seem  so?"  she 
questioned,  breathlessly. 

"Never  once.  I  can't  see  It  any  dif- 
f'rent.  no  matter  how  I  try.  It  can't 
be  any  diff'rent  I  can't  plctur*  any  one 
actin'  as  he  did  'thout  their  bein'  guilty 
o'  doln'  wrong."  The  farmer  disen- 
gaged his  arm,  and,  rising,  began  to 
pace  the  floor,  leaving  her  poised  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair.  "Mebbe  I'm 
strange  'bout  thet"  he  went  on;  "mebbe 
I'd  ought  V  see  It  some  other  way,  an' 
thet  most  folks  would.  Y'r  mother  sees 
It  diff'rent  I  ain't  galnsayln*  It  Lord 
knows,  I  only  wish  I  could  see  It  dif- 
f'rent 'Tain't  f'r  want  o'  thinkln'  anf 
wish  In'." 
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He- paced  the  room  a  minute  in 
silence. 

"But  I  can't,"  he  cried  out  miserably. 
"No  honest  boy  o'  mine  c'd  hear  sech 
a  charge  as  thetan'  not-"  He  paused, 
stopping  in  front  of  Mart.  "I— 1 
oughtn't  f  say  sech  things  f  ye."  he 
said,  controlling  himself. 

At  two  o'clock  that  afternoon  the 
-water  committee,  as  summoned  by  Mr. 
Bradbury,  met  at  Mr.  Clark's  office. 

"We've  come  together  this  after- 
noon," began  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  un- 
official chairman  of  the  committee,  "be- 
cause Mr.  Bradbury  Informed  us  that 
Mr.  Lee,  of  the  firm  of  Lee  and  Law- 
rence, was  In  town  in  person,  and  was 
ready  to  present  their  analyst's  report 
on  the  water  question.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Reed,  I  must  make  you  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Lee." 

The  lawyer  read  the  report  It  gave 
a  technical  analysis,  in  full,  of  the  new 
artesian  water,  and  showed  that  the 
proportion  of  certain  detrimental  min- 
eral constituents  rendered  It  unavail- 
able for  drinking  purposes. 

There  was  a  pause  as  Mr.  Clark 
finished  reading. 

"Oh,  come  now,"  said  Mr.  Kemble. 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  firm,  was 
much  disappointed,  "thet's  pretty  hard, 
ain't  it?  After  all  th'  expense  we've 
been  put  to!" 

"Well,  that  was  fully  understood  to 
be  the  firm's  own  affair,  you  know," 
Mr.  Pickering  said.  "You  took  that 
risk." 

Mr.  Reed  was  on  bis  feet.  His  face 
was  frowning,  and  he  was  evidently  In 
no  pleasant  mood. 

"The  analysis  Is  preposterous."  he 
said,  with  Ire. 

Mr.  Lee,  astounded  at  tbe  attack, 
turned  to  him  with  equal  Ire. 

"What's  that?"  he  demanded. 

"I  say  It's  preposterous.  The  water's 
as  clear  and  pure  as  crystal.  Chemists 
are   daft,    nowadays,    about  finding 


things  that  don't  exist— In  food  and 
water,  and  I  don't  know  what  all." 

The  firm  had  suffered  severely  once 
or  twice  from  the  adulteration  laws. 

"See  here,  my  friend."  said  Mr.  Lee. 
with  sharp  indignation,  "you  can't 
bring  a  charge  such  as  you've  just 
made  against  my  firm  without  sub- 
stantiating it  If  you're  wise,  you'll 
withdraw  it  Immediately." 

"I  don't  see,"  observed  old  Mr. 
Hayes,  mildly,  "how  Mr.  Beed  c'n 
know  about  it  exac*ly." 

The  latter  turned  on  him. 

"I  used  to  be  a  druggist  myself  over 
in  Hlngham,"  he  said,  "as  I  guess  you 
know.  And  I've  Investigated  this  wa- 
ter a  little  myself.  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  remarked  Mr. 
Lee.  ironically,  "then  you  can  choose 
between  two  reports." 

"I  only  say,"  added  Mr.  Reed,  more 
mildly,  resuming  his  seat,  "that  your 
expert's  been  too  anxious  to  discover 
something— that's  alL" 

Mr.  Lee  sniffed  In  scornful  amuse- 
ment 

"Bradbury's  one  of  our  cleverest  an- 
alysts," be  said.  "One  of  our  most  ac- 
curate, too.  He—" 

"Who?"  demanded  a  voice  at  his 
side. 

"Bradbury,"  returned  Mr.  Lee,  an- 
swering his  host  who  had  spoken. 
"Same  name  as  yours,  by  the  way. 
Young,  but  has  shown  extraordinary 
talent  in  our  business." 

The  farmer  heard  only  the  repeated 
name. 

"Bradbury,  y'  say?"  he  echoed, 
strangely  startled. 

"Yes.  Why?" 

"What's  his  fust  name?" 

"I  really  don't  know.  Oh,  yes.  I  do. 
It's  Charles." 

"Charles  Bradbury,"  uttered  Mr. 
Pickering,  astonished. 

Mr.  Lee  looked  around,  naturally  as- 
tonished In  turn. 
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"Why,  what's  this?"  he  said.  "Do 
any  of  you  know  him?" 

"How  long's  he  been  with  ye?"  asked 
Mr.  Bradbury,  his  words  harrying 
rapidly. 

"Two  years  or  so,  I  should  say." 
"It's  my  boy!"  cried    the  farmer, 

••Your  boy?  What  your  son?"  Mr. 
Lee  was  Incredulous.  "How  could  It 
be  possible?" 

The  other  men  had  listened  In  sur- 
prised and  Intent  silence. 

"Most  extraordinary!"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Kent 

"Oh,  but  'tain't  likely.  th'  least  bit, 
Mr.  Bradbury,"  sharply  declared  Mr. 
Hayes. 

The  ex-deacon  essayed  to  speak,  but 
could  not.  for  the  moment 

Mr.  Clark  wisely  spoke  for  him. 

"Mr.  Bradbury  hot  a  son,  Mr.  Lee," 
he  explained,  "who  was  for  some  time 
in  the  drug  and  chemist  business,  and 
who  left  Felton  about  two  years  ago. 
Of  course  It's  possible  it  may  be  the 
*ame." 

The  visitor's  surprise  Increased,  and 
he  gave  as  good  a  description  as  he 
could  of  bis  assistant's  appearance  and 
manner. 

"He  came  to  us  without  an  introduc- 
tion," he  added,  "but  we  were  rather 
struck  with  him  at  first  sight  and  took 
him  on  for  some  minor  work  on  trial. 
We  soon  discovered  the  stuff  he  was 
made  of." 

Mr.  Reed  got  up  again,  contemptu- 
ously. 

"Of  course  you'll  all  admit"  he  said, 
"that  If  this  happens  to  be  true,  we 
must  have  a  new  analysis." 

"Why  so?"  asked  several,  Mr.  Lee 
most  peremptorily  of  all. 

"There  should  be  a  new  one,  any 
way,  to  my  thinking,"  returned  the 
storekeeper.  "But  If  it  turns  out  to  be 
young  Bradbury  that  made  this, 
why — " 

Mr.  Bradbury  had  Instantly  recov- 


ered his  power  of  speech.  He  turned 
sharply  on  Mr.  Reed. 

"Well,  what?"  he  Inquired,  threaten- 
ingly. "Goon." 

"I  wouldn't  give  a  York  shilling  for 
it"  finished  Mr.  Reed,  coolly. 

Mr.  Lee  began  to  speak,  but  Mr. 
Pickering  was  before  him. 

"See  here,  Mr.  Reed,"  he  remon- 
strated, brusquely,  "you're  going  too 
far  altogether.  Mr.  Lee,  did  your  as- 
sistant know  where  this  water  came 
from?" 

"Certainly  not"  returned  Mr.  Lee, 
promptly.  "The  firm  always  keeps  all 
such  facts  to  itself." 

"Then."  said  Mr.  Pickering,  turning 
sharply  to  Mr.  Reed,  "there  isn't  the 
slightest  reason — " 

"I'll  do  th*  talkin'  here,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Bradbury,  whose  breath  was  com- 
ing and  going  dangerously.  "Y*  '11  hev 
t'  explain  what  y've  Jest  said,  Mr. 
Reed." 

He,  too,  had  risen,  and  now  con- 
fronted Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Lee  found  his 
quarrel  taken  from  him. 

The  storekeeper  surveyed  Mr.  Brad- 
bury. 

"You  yourself  once  admitted."  he 
said,  "that  I  couldn't  trust  chemical 
work  with  a  boy  that  drinks.  I  don't 
see  why  any  one  should  trust  him  any 
better  because  he  happens  to  steal, 
too." 

There  was  a  cry  of  quick  protest 
from  the  men  around.  Mr.  Bradbury's 
face  blazed  Into  fury. 

"Steals!"  he  shouted.  "Who  says  he 
steals  V 

"You  as  good  as  said  so.  I  supposed, 
at  the  time  you  left  the  church." 

The  ex-deacon  gasped  like  one  who 
receives  a  sudden  douche  of  cold  water. 
His  face  became  white  as  quickly  as  it 
had  become  red. 

Mr.  Kent  Judiciously  stepped  In  be- 
tween the  two.  But  Mr.  Bradbury's 
rushing  thoughts  were  not  of  physical 
attack. 
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"My  boy?  Steal,  y*  say?"  be  raged. 
The  words  from  another's  lips  seemed 
to  daze  him.  He  caught  his  breath. 

"He  never  did.  He  couldn't,"  he 
affirmed,  simply. 

The  blood  was  coming  back  again  to 
Mr.  Bradbury's  strongly  drawn  coun- 
tenance. 

"Charlie  never  stole  a  penny  in  his 
life."  he  said,  passionately.  "He 
couldn't  do  sech  a  thing.  If  s  ag'inst 
his  natur'." 

His  eyes  met  Mr.  Pickering's,  and 
the  pregnant  scene  at  which  the  latter 
was  present  two  years  before  rose 
clearly  before  him.  It  had  risen  before 
him  countless  times,  but  never  in  this 
new,  clear  light 

"I  don't  keer  what's  been  Bald  or 
thought,  now  or  ever,"  he  averred,  with 
the  triumph  of  a  new  and  great  cer- 
tainty. "I  don't  keer  ef  all  th'  world 
sh'd  say  he  did.  I  don't  keer  ef  he  sb'd 
•ve  said  so  himself." 


He  stopped  again,  with  a  kind  of 
choking. 

"'Twouldn't  make  It  a  mite  more 
supposable.  Nothin*  tfd  make  It  sup- 
posable." 

None  of  the  others  had  spoken.  They 
realized  Instinctively  that  something 
far  out  of  the  ordinary,  something  po- 
tentially tragic,  was  passing  before 
their  eyes.  This  strong,  deep-natured 
man  had  suddenly  come  to  know  his 
own. 

Mr.  Bradbury's  gaze  came  back  to 
Mr.  Reed,  who  was  standing  still,— 
composed,  but  with  pursed  lips.  The 
farmer's  anger  again  leaped  into  heat. 

"I  tell  y'  what—"  he  began,  and  then 
stopped.  The  turmoil  of  emotions  was 
too  great  He  turned  around,  put  out 
bis  hand  gropingly  for  his  hat  which 
lay  on  the  table  near  by,  and  bolting 
toward  the  door,  opened  it  and  was 
gone. 


THE  RIVAL  UNDERTAKERS.' 


Job  Graves,  with  the  slightest  pos- 
sible sigh  of  relief,  put  on  his  rusty  hat 
adjusted  the  striped  cotton  neckerchief 
around  his  old-fashioned  high  stock, 
climbed  stiffly  into  his  old  chaise  at  the 
curbstone,  and  took  up  bis  position  at 
the  rear  of  the  procession. 

That  was  Job's  custom,  to  ride  alone, 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  He  had  main- 
tained this  custom  through  the  funerals 
of  forty  years,  having  inherited  it  with 
other  customs,  from  his  father,  under- 
taker before  him.  Whereas  Daver, 
with  his  other  "progressive"  Ideas,  had 
introduced  the  custom  of  leading  the 
line;  which  he  did,  very  grandly,  In  a 
luxurious  coupe,  with  gold  lettering. 


•  Tbe  Partonage  Porch.  By  Bradley  Oilman. 
Copyright,  1900,  by  Little.  Brown  *  Co.   Price,  Si. 40. 


It  was  the  ages-long  struggle  between 
tbe  New  and  the  Old,  this  rivalry  across 
the  street  Elsewhere  it  is  "hand-work 
versus  steam,"  or  "Puritan  against 
Cavalier,"  or  "stratified  rock  at  war 
with  the  leaf  of  a  book;"  here  It  was 
"caskets  against  coffins,"  with  all  that 
these  implied.  Always,  however,  the 
iron  rule  Is— with  occasional  excep- 
tions—New conquers,  modified  by  Old. 
So  it  was  here;  and  Job  saw  the  evil 
day  afar  off— as  many  a  conservative 
sees  it— but  held,  with  might  and 
largely  with  conscience,  to  the  old 
methods,  to  the  accustomed  ways. 

The  two  undertakers  differed  widely 
in  their  conduct  of  funeral  services. 
Job  did  as  his  father  had  done;  not 
because  that  way  was  best  but  be- 
cause it  was  his  father's  way.  This 
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rule  of  conduct  became  more  absolute 
with  him  each  year.  Now  that  his 
wife  and  sons  were  gone,  he  had  no 
future;  he  had  "the  Imagination  of 
regret,  having  lost  the  imagination  of 
hope."  The  star  of  success,  before 
him,  beckoned  no  longer;  the  star  of 
experience,  from  behind,  illumined  his 
sad  path.  Job  had  given  up  the  Ideal- 
Ism  of  purpose  for  his  sons;  he  lived 
by  the  Ideal  of  example,  from  his 
father.  Often  be  brooded  anxiously 
about  that  absent  lad,  but  his  anxiety 
was  not  suspected  by  others;  an  under- 
taker is  not  supposed  to  have  griefs  of 
bis  own. 

Yes,  it  is  a  part  of  the  Public's  axi- 
omatic knowledge  that  undertakers 
nave  no  feelings;  machines  merely; 
necessary  evils.  Job  felt  bis  aliena- 
tion deeply;  felt  it  the  more  since  wife 
and  children  had  gone  away.  The  old- 
fashioned,  sad-faced,  silent  man,  in  his 
rusty  coat  and  high  stock,  went  in  and 
out  among  the  homes  of  sorrow;  he 
heard  sighs  and  moans,  saw  bitter  tears 
trickling,  dropping;  but  always  for 
others,  never  a  breath  of  sympathy  for 
him.  He  moved,  a  white  shadow,  in 
darkened  rooms,  yet  a  shadow  with  a 
heart.  Oh.  his  heart  was  hungry, 
often,  for  pity,  for  affection.  He  even 
envied,  sometimes,  the  silent  form  in 
the  coffin;  It,  at  least,  bad  love  rained 
upon  It  Voices,  which  spoke  to  bim 
In  stern  command,  sobbed  there;  faces, 
which  turned  to  him  in  critical  Inquiry, 
grew  distorted  with  anguish  as  they 
bent  over  that  other  face,  scarcely 
whiter  than  his  own. 

Thus  Job  lived,  and  hungered,  and 
was  "In  the  world,  but  not  of  the 
world."  JHls  impassive,  worn,  old  face 
told  little  of  the  need  of  bis  desolate 
heart  He  accepted  bis  destiny,  which 
was— "not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 


One  early  morning  a  drunken,  di- 
shevelled tramp  found  rear  entrance  to 
the  "CofBn-Warerooms,"  and  lay,  in 


a  stupor,  under  a  bench.  The  assistant 
pushed  a  bag  of  plush  trimmings  under 
his  head.  Job  entered  hastily,  prepar- 
ing to  journey  to  a  distant  city  to  bring 
back  a  "body"  for  burial.  He  glanced 
at  the  heavy,  besotted  face,  partly  hid- 
den by  an  unkempt  beard,  and  then 
said: 

"Let  him  sleep  it  off  here!  After- 
ward give  him  food,  and  my  old  coat 
on  that  nail,  there!"  Then  he  hurried 
stiffly  down  the  street  to  catch  his 
train. 

The  tramp  did  not  "sleep  it  off."  He 
bad  "slept  off"  too  many  such  states 
before.     He  was  a  shattered  wreck.  £~ 
There  are  two  exits  from  stupor.  One  ; 
is  back  Into  this  visible  world,  the  c3 
other  is  forward  into  the  Unseen.  The* "  O  . 
latter  was  the  shortest  exit  for  the  ^ 
stertorous  tramp,  and    tramps  prefer    (/)  - 
short  routes.    So  he  took  It  *£"C 

"Poor  devil!"  said  Job's  assistant 
and  summoned  the  doctor  and  coroner; 
they  tried    pulse,  opened  eyelid,  felt  -f 
heart  voted  the  beast  dead.  Chuckled    -  ^ 
over  his  wisdom  In  selecting  his  lodg- 
ing-bouse.  Affirmed  that  he  had  chosen 
his  own  undertaker;  "the  wishes  of  the  (r> 
dead  should  be  respected;"  then  a  loud  > 
laugh,  and  they  departed.  So  "Daver, 
City  Undertaker,"  lost  this  case.  -c 

Here  was  the  ambitious  assistant's 
opportunity.  An  assistant  may  not  be 
trusted  by  a  careful  master  to  prepare 
"regular  cases,"  but  a  tramp— it  was  a 
rare  opportunity;  the  assistant  washed, 
shaved,  clothed— in  short,  "laid  out"  the 
body. 

When  Job  returned  that  evening,  the 
assistant  met  him  at  the  door,  told  him 
the  unexpected,  and,  with  pride,  led  the 
way  Into  the  back-shop,  to  a  painted 
pine  coffin  beside  the  bench.  And  Job 
Graves,  undertaker,  looked,  then 
stared,  then  gasped,  and  then  recog- 
nized—the dead  face  of  his  wayward 
son.  Death  had  done  Its  purifying  work, 
as  assistant  or  even  master  could  never 
have  done  It;  the  coarse  tramp-face  had 
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dissolved,  vanished;  the  flue  features  of 
Innocent,  hopeful,  eager  youth  lay  there 
revealed.  And  as  patient,  wounded  old 
Job  felt  this  awful  blow  upon  his  tired 
heart,  he  looked  about  him  appeallngly ; 
looked  for  some  one  to  lean  upon. 
There  was  nobody  but  the  assistant 
and  his  hastily-offered  arm.  Not  what 
the  anguished  man  sought  but  he  ac- 
cepted It;  then  sank,  drooping,  upon 
a  box;  and  cold  drops  beaded  his 
brow. 

There  he  sat  in  silence,  and  the  tall 
old-fashioned  clock  in  the  corner 
counted  out  the  seconds,  as  a  physi- 
cian counts  out  the  drops  from  a  vial, 
at  a  bedside.  Job  heard  them,  and 
they  seemed  like  years— his  own  weary 
years  coming  back  to  him  out  of  the 
past  He  realized  now  that  he  bad 
been  desperately  holding  a  hope  and  a 
purpose  in  his  heart;  realized  now,  by 
its  absence,  that  It  had  been  there  un- 
named, unrecognized.  He  put  his  hand 
unconsciously  to  his  side;  something 
seemed  to  be  going;  the  assistant  saw 
that  his  lips  were  parted  wide,  and 
that  he  breathed  In  gasps;  but  Job 
uttered  no  word,  told  nothing  of  the 
desolation  that  had  come  to  him.  Who 
was  there  to  tell?  Who  cared  about 
an  undertaker's  grief?  That  face!  Oh, 
that  poor,  white  face  of  his  boy! 

The  next  day  Job  did  not  appear  at 
the  office;  he  was  111,  in  bed. 

A  week  later  a  physician  stood  by 
Job's  bedside  and  told  him  that  he  had 
no  ailment,  and  would  be  "out"  In  a 
few  days.  For  answer.  Job  looked 
calmly  at  him,  and  said: 

"On  your  way  to  your  office,  call  at 
my  attorney's!  Send  him  here!  I 
wish  to  make  my  will!" 

"But  my  good  man,  there  Is  really 
not  the  slightest—" 

Job  raised  his  white  hand  deprecat- 
lngly,  closed  bis  eyes,  hesitated,  then 
said,  with  an  effort: 

"Please  also  send  Daver  to  mef  You 
know  Daver?  Does  good  work;  has 


some  new-fangled  notions,  but  does 
good  work." 

Then  Job  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall.  He  knew  his  own  condition.  He 
was  dying.  We  all  begin  to  die  at  our 
birth;  that  is  normal  dying.  Nature 
does  it  skilfully,  inexorably,  gently.  - 
Job  Graves  had  been  dying  with  ab- 
normal rapidity  for  twenty  years;  dy- 
ing of  hunger  and  solitary  imprison- 
ment for  life;  hunger  for  affection; 
solitary  imprisonment  within  the 
gloomy  walls  of  his  strange  vocation. 
Was  this,  also.  Nature's  doing?  If 
not,  whose? 

Daver,  mystified  but  smiling,  prompt 
but  constrained,  came  the  next  day. 
Job's  lips  moved  a  salutation,  but  no 
sound  came.  Daver  waited.  He  was 
ill  at  ease.  He  was  in  an  unaccus- 
tomed position.  He  often  was  called 
to  dark  rooms  and  sheeted  beds,  but 
with  the  conditions  different  This 
summons  was  premature;  Daver  was 
restless;  cleared  his  throat  loudly,  fin- 
gered his  hat  "To  be  called  here!  To 
this  house  of  all  houses!  To  this  man 
of  all  men!"  Daver* s  ruling  principle 
was  to  please;  always  to  gloss  the 
painful  stubborn  fact;  but  ruling  prin- 
ciples may  be  suspended;  hearts,  iike 
states,  may  experience  rebellion;  souls, 
like  nations,  may  suffer  revolution;  the 
governing  power  may  be  unseated. 

So  it  was  with  Daver.  His  round, 
red  face  grew  anxious.  A  man's  pity, 
tenderness,  looked  out  through  a  "Fu- 
neral Director's"  eyes,  as  they  rested 
on  that  sick,  wan  face. 

The  old  undertaker's  eyes  opened 
slowly.  His  gaze  wandered  restlessly 
about  the  bare  room,  then  paused  upon 
a  crude  crayon  portrait  of  an  old  man. 
near  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  face  re- 
sembled his  own.  Job's  gaze  clung  to 
It  tenderly,  trustfully.  Then  his  gaze 
wandered,  rested  on  the  man  beside 
the  bed;  he  started  as  If  with  surprise, 
but  recollected.  "Daver,  I  have  sent 
for  you— you  know  why."  He  spoke 
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feebly;  the  other  nodded,  looked  con- 
strainedly into  his  fllmy  eyes. 

"I  wish  I  could  take — this — old  body 
—with  me,  or  see  to  Its  burying  myself; 
bat  I  can't  We  all  hare  to  ask  help 
at  last,  Daver." 

The  plain,  direct  appeal  of  the  old 
mail  moved  Darer  strangely.  He  won- 
dered at  himself  as  he  sat  there. 

"We  must  depend  on— on  somebody 
else,  Daver,  when— when  we  are  finally 
the  'case'  ourselves;  and  assistants  are 
not  to  be  trusted— not  to  be  trusted." 
He  raised  his  eyes  with  inquiry  toward 
the  crayon  portrait;  then  added,  "Fath- 
er never  slighted  his  work."  And  a 
faint  smile  of  content  flickered  over 
the  dying  man's  face,  saying  what  the 
humble  man's  Hps  would  not  utter, 
that  he,  too,  had  never  slighted  bis 
work. 

"Daver,  neighbor,"  he  murmured, 
putting  out  his  thin  hand,  seeking  in 
his  last  boors  after  that  which  he  had 
vainly  sought,  for  many  lonely  years— 
a  grasp  of  understanding  and  sympathy 

-"Daver,  you-do-good-work;  but 
you— know— what— I  would  wish  done. 
My  way  this  time,  Daver?  That^-ia— 
•11." 

And  the  "Funeral  Director's"  strong, 
red  hand   closed   over  the  "Under- 


taker's" wasted  white  one,  and  the 
grasp  was  a  pledge.  A  long  alienee. 
Then  Daver  departed,  and  Job  rested 
peacefully. 

Exactly  when  his  last  breath  came, 
nobody  in  the  house  could  say;  but  It 
was  about  dawn,  the  next  morning, 
the  weary  spirit  slipped  away.  Job 
Graves  left  earth— an  undertaker;  he 
entered  heaven — a  man. 

A  few  days  later  a  funeral  proces- 
sion passed  along  the  street  between 
the  two  offices.  It  was  "A  funeral  of 
Daver*s."  bnt  It  was  "Job  Graves's 
funeral."  Throughout  all  the  arrange- 
ments the  Old  and  New  in  funereal  art 
were  strangely  blended;  and  a  discern- 
ing Public  felt  injured,  as  It  felt  baffled 
In  its  attempt  at  explanation.  The 
door-knob  of  the  "Coffin  Warerooms" 
was  hung  with  a  knot  of  black  crape, 
yet  the  hearse  was  from  the  "establish- 
ment of  Daver  &  Co.,  City  Under- 
takers," whose  assistant  acted  as 
driver;  the  assistant  from  the  "Co dim 
Warerooms"  rode  In  the  mourners' 
carriage;  and— strange  to  tell— inex- 
plicable to  the  wise,  all-knowing  Pub- 
lic, quite  contrary  to  his  custom,  Daver, 
in  his  luxurious  coupe,  followed  the 
few  carriages,  the  last  in  the  line. 


AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT.* 


We  are  far  too  quick  in  assuming 
that  love  of  the  beautiful  Is  confined  to 
the  highly  educated;  that  the  poor  have 
no  desire  to  surround  themselves  with 
graceful  forms  and  harmonious  colors. 
We  wonder  at  and  deplore  their  crude 
standards,  bewailing  the  general  lack 
of  taste  and  the  gradual  reducing  of 

•Th*  Way*  of  Men.    By  Eliot  Givfory.  OoW- 


everything  to  a  commonplace  memory 
basis.  We  smile  at  the  efforts  toward 
adornment  attempted  by  the  poor, 
taking  it  too  readily  for  granted  that 
on  this  point  they  are  beyond  redemp- 
tion. This  error  Is  the  less  excusable 
as  so  little  has  been  done  by  way  of 
experiment  before  forming  an  opinion 
— whole  classes  being  put  down  as  in- 
ferior beings,  incapable  of  appreciation, 
before  they  have  been  allowed  even  a 
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glimpse  of  the  works  of  art  that  form 
the  daily  mental  food  of  their  judges. 

The  portly  charlady,  who  rules  des- 
potically In  my  chambers,  is  an  ex- 
ample. It  has  been  a  curious  study  to 
watch  her  growing  interest  in  the  ob- 
jects that  have  here,  for  the  first  time, 
come  under  her  notice;  the  delight  she 
has  come  to  take  in  dusting  and  ar- 
ranging my  belongings,  and  her  enthu- 
siasm at  any  new  acquisition.  Know- 
ing how  bare  her  own  home  was,  I  felt 
at  first  only  astonishment  at  her  vivid 
interest  In  what  seemed  beyond  her 
comprehension,  but  now  realize  that, 
in  some  blind  way,  she  appreciates  the 
rare  and  the  delicate  quite  as  much  as 
my  more  cultivated  visitors.  At  the  end 
of  one  laborious  morning,  when  every- 
thing was  arranged  to  her  satisfaction, 
she  turned  to  me  her  poor,  plain  face, 
lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  de- 
light, and  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  sir,  I  do  love  to  work  in  these 
rooms!  I'm  never  so  happy  as  when 
I'm  arranging  them  elegant  things!" 

And,  although  my  pleasure  in  her 
pleasure  was  modified  by  the  discovery 
that  she  had  taken  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury comb  to  disentangle  the  fringes  of 
a  rug,  and  broken  several  of  its  teeth 
in  her  ardor,  that  she  invariably  placed 
a  certain  Whistler  etching  upside  down, 
and  then  stood  in  rapt  admiration  be- 
fore it,  still,  in  watching  her  enthusi- 
asm, I  felt  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  at 
seeing  how  her  untaught  taste  re- 
sponded to  a  contact  with  good  things. 

Here  in  America,  and  especially  In 
our  city,  which  we  have  been  at  such 
pains  to  make  as  hideous  as  possible, 
the  schoolrooms,  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  pass  many  hours 
daily,  are  one  degree  more  graceless 
than  the  town  itself;  the  most  artisti- 
cally Inclined  child  can  hardly  receive 
any  but  unfortunate  Impressions.  The 
other  day  a  friend  took  me  severely 
to  task  for  rating  our  American  women 
on  their  love  of  the  big  shops,  and 


gave  me,  I  confess,  an  entirely  new 
idea  on  the  subject. 

"Can't  you  see,"  she  said,  "that  the 
shops  here  are  what  the  museums 
abroad  are  to  the  poor?  It  is  in  them 
only  that  certain  people  may  catch 
glimpses  of  the  dainty  and  exquisite 
manufactures  of  other  countries.  The 
little  education  their  eyes  receive  is 
obtained  during  visits  to  these  empori- 
ums." 

If  this  is  so,  and  It  seems  probable, 
it  only  proves  how  the  humble  long  for 
something  more  graceful  than  their 
meagre  homes  afford. 

In  the  hope  of  training  the  younger 
generation  to  better  standards  and  leas 
vulgar  Ideals,  a  group  of  ladles  are 
making  an  attempt  to  surround  our 
school  children  during  their  impression- 
able youth  with  reproductions  of  his- 
toric masterpieces,  and  have  already 
decorated  many  schoolrooms  in  this 
way.  For  a  modest  sum  It  is  possible 
to  tint  the  bare  walls  an  attractive 
color— a  delight  In  itself— and  adorn 
them  with  plaster  casts  of  statues  and 
solar  prints  of  pictures  and  buildings. 
The  transformation  that  fifty  or  sixty 
dollars  judiciously  expended  in  this 
way  produces  in  a  schoolroom  is  beyond 
belief,  and,  as  the  advertisements  say. 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  giving 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  refinement 
to  the  dreariest  apartment. 

It  is  hard  to  make  people  understand 
the  enthusiasm  these  decorations  have 
excited  in  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
directress  of  one  of  our  large  schools 
was  telling  me  of  the  help  and  pleas- 
ure the  prints  and  casts  had  been  to 
her;  she  had  given  them  as  subjects 
for  the  class  compositions,  and  used 
them  in  a  hundred  different  ways  as 
object-lessons.  As  the  children  are 
graduated  from  room  to  room,  a  great 
variety  of  high-class  subjects  can  be 
brought  to  their  notice  by  varying  the 
decorations. 

It  Is  by  the  eye  principally  that  taste 
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is  educated.  We  speak  with  admira- 
tion of  the  "eighth  sense"  common 
among  Parisians,  and  envy  them  their 
magic  power  of  combining  simple  ma- 
terials into  an  artistic  whole.  The  rea- 
son is,  that  for  generations  the  eyes  of 
those  people  have  been  unconsciously 
educated  by  the  harmonious  lines  of 
well-proportioned  buildings,  finely  fin- 
ished detail  of  stately  colonnade,  and 
shady  perspective  of  quay  and  boule- 
vard. After  years  of  this  subtle  train- 
ing the  eye  instinctively  revolts  from 
the  vulgar  and  the  crude.  There  Is 
little  In  the  poorer  quarters  of  our  city 
to  rejoice  or  refine  the  senses;  squalor 
and  all-pervading  ugliness  are  not  least 
among  the  curses  that  poverty  entails. 

When  we  reflect  how  painfully  ill- 
arranged  rooms  or  ugly  colors  affect 
our  senses,  and  remember  that  less 
fortunate  neighbors  suffer  as  much  as 
we  do  from  hideous  environments,  it 
seems  like  keeping  sunlight  from  a 
plant,  or  fresh  air  out  of  a  sick-room, 
to  refuse  glimpses  of  the  beautiful  to 
the  poor  when  It  is  in  our  power  to 
give  them  this  satisfaction  with  a  slight 
effort  Nothing  can  be  more  encour- 
aging to  those  who  occasionally  de- 
spair of  human  nature  than  the  good 
results  already  obtained  by  this  small 
attempt  in  the  schools. 

We  fall  Into  the  error  of  imagining 
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that  because  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and 
the  Square  of  St  Mark's  have  become 
stale  to  us  by  reproduction,  they  are 
necessarily  so  to  others.  The  great  and 
the  wealthy  of  the  world  form  no  Idea 
of  the  longing  the  poor  feel  for  a  little 
variety  In  their  lives.  They  do  not 
know  what  they  want  They  have  no 
standards  to  guide  them,  but  the  desire 
Is  there.  Let  us  offer  ourselves  the 
satisfaction,  as  we  start  off  for  pleasure 
tripe  abroad,  or  to  the  mountains,  of 
knowing  that  at  home  the  routine  of 
study  Is  lightened  for  thousands  of 
children  by  the  counterfeit  presentment 
of  the  scenes  we  are  enjoying;  that  as 
we  float  up  the  Golden  Horn,  or  sit  in 
the  moonlight  by  the  Parthenon,  far 
away  at  home  some  child  Is  dreaming 
of  those  fair  scenes  as  she  raises  her 
eyes  from  her  task,  and  Is  uncon- 
sciously Imbibing  a  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful, which  will  add  a  charm  to  her 
humble  life,  and  make  the  present 
labors  lighter.  If  the  child  never 
lives  to  see  the  originals  she  will  be 
happier  for  knowing  that  somewhere 
in  the  world  domed  mosques  mirror 
themselves  in  still  waters,  and  marble 
gods,  the  handiwork  of  long- dead 
nations,  stand  In  the  golden  sunlight 
and  silently  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
beautiful 
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A  new  quarterly,  The'  Book  of  Book- 
plates, has  been  established  In  Eng- 
land for  the  special  delight  of  collec- 
tors. 

It  Is  announced  that  The  Spear  will 
shortly  cease  to  exist  as  a  separate  pub- 
lication. The  Sphere  will  go  on.  This 
removes  a  prolific  source  of  confusion; 


and  it  is,  besides,  an  instance  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest 

An  English  Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Dar- 
ling, has  recently  pronounced  the  law 
of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  distinctly 
bad.  He  thinks  it  singular  that  the 
point  was  never  taken  that  Shylock's 
contract  was  void;  as  it  could  not  have 
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been  according  to  public  policy  to  allow 
pounds  of  flesh  to  be  cut  off  living  per- 


Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  Is  drama- 
tising his  story  "Bed  Rock."  which, 
published  as  a  novel,  has  nearly 
reached  a  sale  of  100,000  copies. 

Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.  announce  as 
now  ready  Volume  One  of  the  series  of 
memoirs  In  which  various  writers,  un- 
der the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  Nan- 
sen,  present  the  scientific  results  of 
the  Norwegian  North  Polar  Expedition 
of  1893-6. 

Charles  K.  Field,  a  nephew  of  Eu- 
gene Field,  is  part  author  of  a  volume 
of  college  stories,  which  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish,  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  which  is  that 
they  relate  to  western  college  life— at 
Stanford  University. 

The  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
"Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  with  which 
the  Ha  worth  Edition  of  the  writings 
•f  the  Bronte  sisters  is  concluded,  In- 
cludes nearly  one  hundred  hitherto  un- 
published letters,  and  eleven  new  illus- 
trations, besides  portraits. 

Mr.  Hamerton's  "Paris  in  Old  and 
Recent  Times,"  which  Little.  Brown 
&  Co.  publish  in  a  new  edition,  with 
Illustrations,  has  by  no  means  been 
superseded  by  later  volumes  of  the 
guide-book  order;  and  It  will  find  a 
place  in  the  luggage  of  many  visitors 
to  Paris  this  summer. 

A  book  made  up  of  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses to  young  men,  and  speaking 
in  no  uncertain  tone  upon  the  quali- 
ties that  go  to  the  building  of  a 
strong  character,  Is  "Twentieth-Century 
Knighthood,"  by  the  Rev.  Louis  Albert 
Banks.  The  Illustrations  used  are  apt, 
the  ground  taken  Is  a  high  one,  and  the 


book  Is  none  the  less  useful  for  being 
small  and  compact  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co. 

Four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  wri- 
tings of  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum;  yet 
The  Athenaeum  dismisses  him  some- 
what curtly  with  the  remark  that  out- 
side of  science  he  hardly  made  any 
contributions  to  literature  which  are 
likely  to  be  of  permanent  value.  The 
Athenaeum  finds  him  lacking  the  gift 
of  expression  in  poetry,  and  perfervld 
in  his  economic  and  historic  work. 

Mr.  Edward  Smith  is  about  to  pub- 
lish In  London  a  work  entitled  "Eng- 
land and  America  after  Independence," 
concerning  which  it  is  said  that  the 
author  began  it  with  a  mind  wholly  free 
from  bias,  but  that  his  researches  con- 
vinced him  that  "the  conduct  of  the 
successive  Governments  of  Great  Brit- 
ain has  been  uniformly  equitable,  can- 
did and  conciliatory."  This  should 
make  the  work  pleasant  reading— In 
London. 

In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend,  shortly 
before  his  death,  Dr.  Mlvart  said  of 
his  last  work,  "The  Groundwork  of  Sci- 
ence:" "It  has  undergone  no  ecclesias- 
tical supervision,  my  convictions,  when 
I  wrote  it,  being  almost  fully  what  they 
now  are.  I  have  no  more  leaning  to 
atheism  or  agnosticism  now  than  I 
ever  had;  but  the  inscrutable.  Incom- 
prehensible energy  pervading  the  uni- 
verse, and  (as  It  seems  to  me)  disclosed 
by  science,  differs  profoundly,  as  I 
read  nature,  from  the  God  worshipped 
by  Christians." 

The  Athenaeum's  characterization  of 
M.  Bourget  is  interesting: 

M.  Bourget  Is  always  agreeable  to 
read,  but  he  is  never  arresting.  He 
writes  adequately,  but  without  any 
luxury  of  delight.   He  does  not  charm 
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us  out  of  ourselves;  he  Interests,  In- 
structs us;  and  be  has  his  own  place 
aa  a  critic,  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  too  literary  or  too  little  literary 
critics  of  our  time,  because  be  never 
forgets  that  a  book  Is  not  merely  so 
many  printed  pages  Inside  a  cover,  but 
a  finer  part  of  human  speech,  and  with 
Its  appeal  to  what  Is  most  human  In 
humanity  as  well  as  to  that  lower  In- 
telligence which  browses  contentedly 
upon  the  printed  page. 

In  Grant  Duff's  lately-published 
"Diary"  are  several  references  to  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  Among  them  Is  this,  re- 
garding Arnold's  notebooks: — 

They  are  small  diaries,  long  and  nar- 
row. Sunday  comes  at  the  top  of  each 
page,  and  in  the  spaces  devoted  to  that 
day,  as  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
volumes,  Mat.  Arnold  was  in  the  habit 
of  copying  short  passages  which  struck 
him  In  the  authors  he  happened  to  be 
reading. 

Some  of  these  entries  are  of  peculiar 
interest  In  the  blank  space  belonging 
to  Sunday,  April  15,  he  had  entered 
these  words  from  Ecclesiastlcus: 

"Weep  bitterly  over  the  dead  as  he  is 
worthy,  and  then  comfort  thyself, 
drive  heaviness  away;  thou  shalt  not 
do  him  good,  but  hurt  thyself." 

On  the  opposite  page  stood,  of  course, 
Sunday,  April  22.  Under  it  he  had  en- 
tered: 

"When  the  dead  Is  at  rest,  let  his  re- 
membrance rest  and  be  comforted  for 
him  when  his  spirit  is  departed  from 
him." 

It  was  on  the  first  of  these  days  that 
Arnold  died. 

i 

A  valuable  adltion  to  the  Cambridge 
Edition  of  the  poets  has  been  made  in 
a  volume  edited  by  Horace  B.  Scudder, 
•The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott"  It  is  unusually  com- 
plete and  well-arranged,  the  poems 
being  given  in  chronological  order,  with 
Introductory  passages  of  exceeding  in- 
terest, which  are  either  of  Mr.  Scud- 
der's  own  writing  or  selection,  and 
cast  new  light  upon  many  of  the  verses. 


A  brief  biography,  covering  the  period 
of  Scott's  greatest  poetical  activity,  is 
decidedly  sympathetic.  The  real  lover 
of  Scott  will  take  particular  comfort 
not  only  in  the  grouping  together  of 
the  short  poems  from  the  novels  In 
their  order,  but  also  in  the  full  collec- 
tion of  those  beguiling  mottoes  from 
that  once  mysterious  but  now  well- 
understood  source,  the  "Old  Play," 
these  last  being  part  of  a  fascinating 
appendix,  which  also  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  notes.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 

The  name  of  Florence  Converse  will 
remind  many  readers  that  they  found 
in  "Diana  Victrix"  last  year  a  first 
novel  of  unusual  quality  and  promise, 
and  they  will  take  up  "The  Burden  of 
Christopher"  with  anticipations  which 
will  not  be  disappointed.  This  second 
story  is  marked  by  the  same  brilliancy 
of  style  and  delicacy  of  fancy  that 
made  the  earlier  one  so  attractive, 
while  it  shows  a  gain  in  force,  purpose 
and  emotional  power.  Its  problem  Is 
the  familiar  one  of  the  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  employer  and 
employed,  but  the  treatment  Is  dis- 
tinctly fresh.  No  new  light  is  thrown 
on  the  economic  perplexities  Involved, 
but  their  effect  on  the  characters 
brought  face  to  face  with  them  Is  de- 
scribed with  an  intensity  which  grows 
almost  painful  as  the  slender  plot  nears 
its  close.  It  Is  no  disparagement  of 
Miss  Converse's  talent,  but  the  con- 
trary, to  say  that  her  book  does  not 
quite  realize  the  ideal  one  feels  she 
had  for  it  Her  character  delineation 
sometimes  results  In  types,  not  Indi- 
viduals, and  the  multitude  of  her  epi- 
grams and  allusions  detracts  from  the 
concentrated  Impression  she  should 
make.  But  the  first  of  these  faults 
she  shares  with  many  novelists  of  un- 
questioned standing,  and  the  second  Is 
easily  corrected.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 
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FRENCH  VIEWS  OF  ENGLAND.* 


The  director  of  tbe  Quarterly  Review 
has  done  me  the  honor  to  request  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  that,  during  the 
war  which  England  is  at  present  wag- 
ing In  South  Africa,  the  French  nation 
has  ranged  itself  unanimously  on  the 
side  of  the  Boers.    Now,   if  I  were  a 
wise  and  wary  person,  I  should,  un- 
doubtedly, reply  that,  in  the  first  place, 
he  Is  mistaken  about  public  opinion 
here;  that  It  Is  by  no  means  unanimous, 
and  that  there  are  numerous  excep- 
tions, like  tbe  excellent  M.  Yves  Onyot, 
and  the  venerable  M.  Talllchet,  who 
however,  do  not  count  for  very  much. 
Both  In  France  and  In  Switzerland  the 
venerable  M.  Talllchet  and  the  admir- 
able M.  Quyot  are  recognized  as  spe- 
cialists In  contradiction.  As  we  say  of 
people  that  they  do  not  quite 
what  they  want,  though  they 
want  it  very  much,  so  it  may  be  ob- 
served of  the  admirable  Quyot  and  the 
revered  Talllchet  that  they  do  not  al- 
ways know  what  they  say,  but  are  con- 
tent If   it  be  the  reverse  of  what  Is 
commonly  said  In  their  presence.  They 
are  forever  admitting  other  considera- 
tions, and  taking  the  opposite  view. 
We  may  also  mention  tbe  name  of  tbe 
paradoxical  M.  Edmond  Desmoullns, 
the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "In  What 
the  Superiority  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon 


Consist?"  But  I  prefer,  upon  the 
whole,  at  once  to  admit  the  fact  that 
In  France,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland 
and  Belgium  (to  mention  none  but  the 
French-speaking  countries),  prevalent 
opinion  is  hostile  to  England.  And 
since  I  have  been  frankly  asked  to  ex- 
plain why  this  is  so,  I  will  endeavor  to 
answer  with  equal  frankness. 

The  chief  reason  of  all— I  say  all,  be- 
cause I  propose  to  indicate  several— Is 
doubtless  tbls:  that  just  now,  in  tbe  last 
days  of  the  century.  England  appears 
to  be  by  way  of  annihilating  a  nation- 
ality. Every  other  consideration  is 
secondary  to  this.  What  are  the  exact 
grievances  of  the  Boers,  and  what  those 
of  the  English,  and  whether  it  rested 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  President 
Krtlger  to  spare  the  world  a  horror?— 
all  these  questions,  naturally  most  ex- 
citing to  the  English  themselves,  Inter- 
est French  opinion  very  slightly. 
French  opinion  sees,  and  is  resolved  to 
see,  only  one  thing.  At  the  close  of  an 
age  which  will  be  known  In  history  as 
the  age  of  the  revival  and  resurrection 
of  nationalities,  when,  by  consequence, 
tbe  greatest  of  political  and  Interna- 
tional crimes  Is  to  destroy  a  nationality, 
this  is  precisely  what  England  has  not 
hesitated  to  attempt  To  blot  the 
Transvaal  off  the  map  of  the  world- 
such  is  the  end  for  which  England  has 
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mastered  all  her  forces;  although  for  a 
hundred  years  now  the  new  sense  of 
popular  rights,  and  the  conscience  of 
Europe  have  alike  vetoed  any  such  pro- 
ceeding. It  would  be  suffered  only  In  the 
extreme  and  completely  proven  case  of 
the  Transvaal's  having  menaced  not  the 
vital  interests,  but  the  life  itself,  the 
very  national  existence,  of  England. 
And  who  pretends  that  a  handful  of 
Boers  can  have  done  anything  of  the 
sort  with  England's  millions? 

I  do  not  say  that  there  has  been  no 
debasing  mixture  of  reasons  less  noble 
than  the  main  reason  here  stated  for 
the  attitude  of  France.  It  would  argue 
a  very  slight  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. There  are  other  reasons,  and 
some  of  them  are  sufficiently  ugly.  If 
I  am  told  that  the  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity of  England  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  her  progress  In  every  direc- 
tion, the  vast  augmentation  of  her 
wealth  and  extension  of  her  empire 
have  excited  Jealousy  In  many  quar- 
ters, I  shall  at  once  admit  the  fact.  Men 
are  not  angels,  and  they  are  only  too 
much  disposed  to  believe  that  what 
others  have  and  they  have  not-those 
others  have  stolen  from  them. 

I  am  even  ready  to  admit,  if  you  will, 
that  the  "Superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons"  has  been  too  much  dinned  into 
our  ears  of  late,  and  that  that  sort  of 
thing  becomes,  in  the  end,  most  offen- 
sive to  one's  national  vanity.  Do  we 
not  know  that  success  in  this  world  Is 
by  no  means  always  proportioned  to 
merit?  And  where  should  we  bring  up, 
Into  what  barbarism  should  we  not 
plunge,  were  we  resignedly  to  accept 
the  notion  that  good  fortune  is  a  proof 
of  superiority?  There  are  millionaires 
who  are  simply  Imbecile;  and  it  is  well, 
and  gratifies  the  moral  sense  that  it 
should  be  so. 

But  in  the  case  of  public  opinion  In 
France  there  has  been  an  additional 
reason,  more  obvious  and  not  less  nat- 
ural, drawn  from  the  attitude  which 


of  England. 

almost  the  entire  English  press  has 
felt  constrained  to  take  upon  the  Drey- 
fus affair.  Was  the  dense  ignorance 
of  the  English  about  that  most  unhappy 
affair  real,  or  was  it  only  affected? 
Have  they  come,  at  last,  to  see  that  It 
was  merely  used  as  a  pretext  and  a 
blind  by  the  bitter  enemies  of  "the 
French  spirit,"  and  that  all  which  they 
themselves  most  prize  as  constituting 
the  basis  of  civilized  society  was  In- 
volved and  Imperilled  In  the  Dreyfus 
affair? 

Scandebat  fatalis  machina  muros 
Foota  armis. 

However  it  may  be  now.  It  Is  but 
too  certain  that  for  two  whole  years 
the  English  press  refused  to  see  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  For  two  years  the 
English  papers,  with  the  Times  at  their 
head,  overwhelmed  us  with  Insult  and 
invective  for  not  believing  In  the  inno- 
cence of  Captain  Dreyfus.  I  speak  by 
the  books,  for  I  have  before  my  eyes 
at  this  moment  a  copy  of  the  National 
Review,  in  which  we  were  treated  to 
the  amenities  of  a  certain  Mr.  Cony- 
beare.  They  were  absolutely  Indiffer- 
ent to  me.  who  have  lived  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  midst  of  the  polemics 
of  the  press  without  coming  to  any 
serious  grief.  But  all  the  world  cannot 
boast  of  my  coolness  and  philosophy! 
The  English  will  permit  me  to  say  that 
they  have  not  the  faintest  conception 
of  the  righteous  wrath  excited  against 
them  in  France  by  the  fierce,  impas- 
sioned, injurious  Intermeddling  of  the 
British  press  in  the  Dreyfus  affair. 
They  complain  of  the  tone  of  our  Jour- 
nals. Let  them  remember  what  they 
persisted  for  years  In  saying  about  us. 
If  they  declined  to  consider  the  Drey- 
fus affair  from  the  point  of  view  of 
French  nationalism,  how  can  they  ex- 
pect us  to  regard  the  8outh  African 
war  from  the  point  of  English  "Impe- 
rialism"? And  since  they  were  re- 
solved, as  they  said,  to  see  in  the  Drey- 
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fus  affair  a  mere  "question  of  Justice." 
they  must  permit  us,  in  our  turn,  abso- 
lutely to  disregard  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  see  in  the  conflict  which 
they  are  maintaining  with  the  Boers, 
a  mere  "question  of  equity." 

But  let  us  lift  our  debate  Into  tbat 
higher  region  where  it  properly  be- 
longs. Setting  aside  the  national  view, 
whether  It  be  nationalist  only  or  im- 
perialist, and  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  English  appear  to  be  intrenching 
themselves  In  It,  let  us  come  to  the  real 
point  What  England  Is  reproached 
with  in  this  matter  of  the  South  African 
war  is  not  merely  the  employment  of 
all  her  power  for  the  destruction  of  a 
small  nationality,  but  even  more,  the 
faot  that  she  has  none  but  English  rea- 
sons to  adduce  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  enterprise,  refusing  to  allow  con- 
siderations of  common  justice  and  hu- 
manity to  weigh  for  a  moment  against 
them. 

Everybody,  even  In  England,  must 
often  have  heard  cited  the  famous  re- 
mark of  Gambetta,  that  "antlclerlcal- 
lsm  is  not  an  article  of  export"  In 
like  manner,  it  may  be  said  that  Eng- 
lish liberalism  is  not  an  article  of  ex- 
port; and  our  complaint  against  Eng- 
land Is  that  she  has  certain  principles 
for  use  at  home,  and  other  quite  con- 
trary ones  for  application  abroad.  The 
English  are  the  most  liberal  of  peoples; 
but  their  liberalism  Is  for  their  own 
behoof  alone,  and  of  no  manner  of  use 
elsewhere.  It  Is  good  only  within  the 
frontier  of  the  three  kingdoms;  that  Is 
to  say,  in  Great  Britain.  The  tradi- 
tional foreign  policy  of  England  Is 
quite  out  of  date  in  the  world  of  to-day. 
It  is  what  constitutes  her  strength;  but 
often,  also,  it  renders  that  strength 
simply  odious.  English  Interests  are 
looked  upon  by  the  English  as  a  na- 
tional religion,  whose  articles  do  not 
admit  of  discussion.  And  these  arti- 
cles are  not  thirty-nine,  nor  even  a 
dozen,  but  one  only,  to  wit:— that  the 
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question  In  politics  is  never  what  is 
right  or  wrong.  Just  or  unjust  per- 
mitted or  prohibited,  but  merely  what 
will  further  the  interests  of  England. 
"We  must  have  outlets,"  remarked  a 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  not 
long  ago,  to  a  French  Journalist;  and 
from  this  axiom  he  deduced  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  rights  of  England  are  co- 
extensive with  her  power,  and  that  all 
means  are  legitimate  which  may  open 
or  secure  fresh  "outlets"  for  her.  Did 
he  doubt  the  morality  of  this  position? 
Not  in  the  least!  He  considered  that 
English  morality,  like  English  liberal- 
ism, is  binding  on  England  alone;  or, 
more  probably,  that  what  would  be  im- 
moral in  a  German  or  a  Frenchman  is 
not  so  In  an  Englishman,  but  becomes 
moralised  by  the  mere  fact  of  becoming 
English. 

If  only  this  policy  still  draped  itself, 
as  of  old,  In  a  magnificent  robe  of 
glory!  Unhappily,  it  has  become  purely 
economic,  which  does  not  mean  that  It 
may  not  sometimes  be,  as  at  present 
very  costly,  but  that  its  one  sole  aim  is 
the  augmentation  of  England's  wealth. 
One  of  our  modern  French  writers, 
who  knows  England  best  has  loved 
her  sincerely  and  praised  her  true 
greatness  most  eloquently,  Emlle  Mon- 
tegul,  recently  remarked:— 

"This  reverence  for  riches  Is  more 
than  a  fault;  it  Is  a  crime;  It  is  the 
greatest  damage  that  the  English  bare 
done  the  world,  for  they  have  Infected 
all  other  nations  with  this  utterly  false 
and  hitherto  unknown  Idea.  God 
knows  what  chastisement  he  has  In 
reserve  to  punish  this  injury  to  human- 
ity. What  Is  absolutely  certain  is  that 
the  English  will  have  somehow  to  ex- 
plate  this  criminal  Idolatry,  as  all  other 
peoples  have  bad  to  expiate  the  injuries 
which  they  have  Inflicted  upon  other 
nations  through  exciting  their  covetons- 
ness."  These  lines  of  M,  Montegul  are 
in  reality  but  the  translation  or  para- 
phrase of  a  passage  In  the  "English 
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Traits"  of  the  Philosopher  of  Concord, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1856).  Here, 
at  all  events.  Is  one  more  reason  for 
the  prevalent  feeling  against  England. 

Certainly  we  have  all  admired,  during 
the  last  six  months,  the  firmness  with 
which  England  has  met  her  Initial  re- 
verses in  the  South  African  war.  We 
have  all  done  homage  to  her  tenacity 
and  perseverance,  though  we  knew  all 
the  time  that  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
money.  I  use  the  expression  In  Its 
best  sense,  and  am  far  from  desiring  to 
re-echo  any  calumnious  personal  accu- 
sation. But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  it 
was  perfectly  clear,  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  the  European  mind  that  Eng- 
land did  not  Intend  to  allow  the  Trans- 
vaal to  escape  from  her  politico-eco- 
nomical "sphere  of  Influence;"  and  that 
she  did  Intend  to  keep  hold,  if  not  pre- 
cisely of  the  gold  mines  of  the  Rand, 
at  least  of  the  "plant  which  they  repre- 
sent" Really  and  truly.  If  there  had 
been  no  gold  mines,  the  English  would 
have  left  the  Boers  alone.  They  have 
merely  undertaken  to  seize  by  force  a 
source  of  riches  which,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  they  have  tried  In  vain 
to  get  by  diplomacy,  by  Intrigue  and  by 
endeavoring  to  swamp  the  Boer  ele- 
ment In  the  foreign  one.  I  do  not  know 
when,  or  to  what  extent,  they  will  suc- 
ceed In  this  enterprise.  But  their  suc- 
cess will  not  alter  the  fact  that  they 
have  acted  In  exact  opposition  to  all 
which  Europe  has  been  trying  to  do  In 
the  present  century  by  way  of  Intro- 
ducing into  International  relations  a 
Justice  more  in  accordance  with  that 
which  individuals  practise  among  them- 
selves, in  exact  opposition  also  to  that 
which  England  Is  justly  proud  of  hav- 
ing realized  upon  her  own  soil. 

Whence  comes  this  contradiction?  It 
certainly  seems,  we  say  again,  as 
though  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
was  nowhere  more  delicate,  more  anx- 
ious, more  scrupulous  than  In  England. 
Nowhere  else  are  folk  so  anxious  about 


morals  and  morality.  In  an  order  of 
ideas  with  which,  in  my  character  of 
professional  critic,  I  am  quite  familiar, 
it  Is  not  the  novels  of  Tolstoi  and  Dos- 
toievsky, nor  those  of  George  Sand, 
but  the  romances  of  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Elizabeth  GaskelL  Charlotte 
Bronte*,  George  Eliot  and  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward,  It  Is  the  strictures  of  Car- 
lyle  and  the  aesthetics  of  Ruskln  which 
have  brought  In  humanitarian  and  so- 
cialistic ideas.  Can  it  be  that  It  Is  all 
only  decoration  and  stage-setting?  This 
is  what  the  enemies  of  England  say — 
the  people  who  do  not  love  her,  though 
without  knowing  why.  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  only 
another  form  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  pride 
which  seem 8  to  be  the  groundwork  of 
the  race.  The  personal  morality  of 
Englishmen  and  the  political  immor- 
ality of  England  spring  from  the  same 
source. 

Protected  by  his  geographical  isola- 
tion and,  as  it  were,  Intrenched  In  his 
Island;  Intoxicated  by  that  great  pros- 
perity in  which,  if  temperament,  sagac- 
ity, good  sense  and  national  moderation 
have  their  part,  circumstances  also 
have  surely  gone  for  something;  im- 
bued with  that  feeling  of  security 
which  results  from  the  possession  of 
wealth,  but  which  also  degenerates  so 
easily  Into  a  sense  of  personal  Impor- 
tance; accustomed  to  a  manner  of  liv- 
ing which  differs  in  many  respects 
from  ours,  and  which  glories,  under 
the  name  of  eccentricity,  in  defying 
our  customs;  all  these  discrepancies 
and  peculiarities  have  passed,  insen- 
sibly, among  the  English  of  our  day. 
Into  a  consciousness  and  conviction 
of  the  superiority  of  their  race.  Origins 
and  Idiosyncrasies  go  for  little.  Brachy- 
cephalous  or  dollcbocephalous,  blonde 
or  brown,  Celt  or  Saxon,  Norman  or 
German,  Manchester  manufacturer  or 
city  merchant,  governor  at  the  Cape  or 
peer  of  England,  the  contemporary  Eng- 
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llshman  is,  in  his  own  eyes,  a  man 
apart,  the  product  of  a  unique  process 
of  selection,  the  aristocratic  variety, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  human  race.  We 
continentals  have  sometimes  spoken  of 
this  temper  of  mind  as  the  English- 
man's insolence;  but  the  expression  la 
not  wholly  just  Other  people's  Inso- 
lence is  deliberate;  the  Englishman's 
appears  to  be  Involuntary  and  almost 
unconscious.  He  cannot  exactly  be 
said  to  despise  other  men.  He  Ignores 
them.  But  from  this  ignorance  or  in- 
solence, whichever  it  be,  one  thing  re- 
sults. An  Englishman  does  not  apply 
the  same  rule  to  his  own  actions  as  to 
those  of  other  men.  He  overlooks  In 
others  certain  things  which  he  would 
never  permit  himself  to  do,  that  Is  his 
self-respect;  but  be  also  permits  himself 
to  do  to  others  what  be  would  never 
overlook  if  they  did  it  to  him,  and 
there  we  have  the  principle  of  his  for- 
eign policy! 

It  has  often  been  compared  with  that 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and,  allowing 
for  two  thousand  years'  distance  of 
time,  there  are  certainly  some  analo- 
gies between  them.  Neither  an  Eng- 
lishman nor  a  Roman  ever  doubted  for 
one  moment  his  right,  or  even  bis  duty, 
to  do  anything  whatsoever  for  the 
greatness  of  Rome  or  the  enrichment 
of  England.  This  fact  was  eloquently 
set  forth  only  a  short  time  ago  In  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  by  Dr.  Kuy- 
per,  deputy  to  the  ueneral  Assembly 
of  Holland.  But  there  are  differences 
as  well.  Important  ones,  too;  and  with* 
out  attempting  to  rehearse  them  all, 
which  would  be  tiresome,  beside  savor- 
ing of  a  rhetorical  exercise,  we  may 
emphasize  as  the  chief  difference  of 
all,  this:— that  while  the  Romans 
adapted  themselves  readily  to  the  peo- 
ples whom  they  conquered  and  adapted 
those  populations  to  themselves,  the 
English  never  assimilate  a  subject 
people,  and  still  less  do  they  assimilate 
themselves  to  it.  Before  a  hundred 


of  Spain  and  Gaul,  those  countries 
were  entirely  Roman.  The  ancient 
world  had  Its  Syrian  and  Its  Thraclan 
emperors.  But  the  English  In  India— 
not  to  mention  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Cape  or  the  Congo— guard 
themselves  In  the  most  jealous  manner 
from  all  contact.  Intermingling,  or  com- 
munity of  race.  I  shall  be  told  that 
there  are  exceptions,  but  I  speak  of  the 
general  rule.  I  am  even  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  there  are  strong  reasons  In 
favor  of  such  a  policy.  It  Is  a  serious 
question  whether  the  mixture  of  races 
In  South  America,  and  even  In  India 
Itself,  has  not  been  disastrous  upon  the 
whole.  The  Portuguese  could  tell  us 
something  on  this  head.  Nevertheless. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  haughty  isola- 
tion of  the  Englishman  amid  a  sub- 
ject population  has  had  the  effect  of 
transforming  his  practical  sovereignty 
Into  a  confused  but  obstinate  and  pow- 
erful sentiment  of  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  conditions 
of  English  supremacy  all  over  the 
world  are  such  as  to  intensify  the  pride 
of  blood.  Like  the  Pharisee  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  Englishman,  In  all  his  acta, 
thanks  God  that  be  is  not  as  other  men 
are.  Could  anything  be  more  opposed 
to  that  broad  sentiment  of  humanity— 
caritas  humani  generis  —  which  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  race  displayed  In 
the  universe  conquered  by  Its  arms? 
In  this  respect  the  English  are  no  Ro- 
mans. If  their  prototype  is  to  be  sought 
in  history— a  fanciful  proceeding  in  any 
case— I  should  find  It  In  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Now,  suppose  this  feeling  transferred 
to  international  relations,  and  how  can 
the  English  themselves  wonder  if  the 
pride  of  other  nationalities  Is  outraged? 
Every  race  has  Its  qualities.  Neither 
the  Frenchman,  the  Dutchman,  the 
German,  the  Spaniard  or  the  Italian 
has  any  occasion  to  regard  himself  as 
Inferior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.    The  su- 
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perlorlty  of  the  latter  is  a  mere  matter 
of  circumstance,  and  It  looks  as  though 
the  English,  with  all  their  pride,  were 
beginning  to  get  an  inkling  of  the  fact. 
Have  they  not  shown  considerable 
alarm  in  these  late  years  at  the  progress 
of  French  colonization,  Russian  expan- 
sion and  German  commerce?  How, 
then,  would  It  be  with  them  if  they  had 
also  to  bear  the  military  burdens  of 
Germany.  Russia  and  France,  and 
keep  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
men  on  a  war-footing  every  year?  We 
greatly  admire,  as  I  said  before,  the 
cool  and  steadfast  valor  with  which 
the  British  have  met  their  reverses  in 
South  Africa.  This  may  have  been  an 
affair  of  temperament,  but  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  disasters  in  question, 
humiliating  though  they  were,  and  mor- 
tifying to  the  pride  of  the  whole  nation, 
actually  decimated  only  armies  of  mer- 
cenaries? It  was  only  officers  belong- 
ing to  an  aristocracy  which  is  now  a 
small  minority,  or  soldiers  by  trade,  for 
whom  death  on  the  battle-field  is  but 
a  "professional  risk,"  calculated  and 
paid  for  in  advance,  who  were  touched 
in  their  personal  and  family  relations. 
Moreover,  the  war,  even  in  the  most 
unfavorable  event,  would  neither  have 
threatened  London  with  a  siege  nor 
Liverpool  with  bombardment  What, 
one  asks,  would  become  of  British 
"sang-froid"  should  such  a  case  really 
arise?  God  forbid  that  we  should  de- 
sire it;  but  the  fact  is  that  when  we 
come  to  look  closely  into  what  English 
vanity  so  readily  describes  as  the  re- 
sult of  natural  superiority,  we  find  it 
to  be  the  product  of  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  possibly  provisional,  but 
certainly  contingent  And  who  does 
not  know  that  in  International,  no  less 
than  private  relations,  there  is  nothing 
which  the  mass  of  men  bear  less  pa- 
tiently than  the  pride  of  those  who 
take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  favors 
of  fortune.  The  Philip  Seconds,  the 
Louis  Fourteenths  and  the  Napoleons 


of  our  race  have  learned  this  truth  by 
cruel  experience. 

We  shall  be  reminded,  perhaps,  that 
all  this  is  mere  pettifogging;  and,  apart 
from  any  question  of  the  superiority  of 
race,  we  shall  be  asked  if  we  presume 
to  deny,  however  the  fact  may  be  ex- 
plained, the  superiority  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization.  A  comparison  will  be 
drawn  between  English  and  Boers,  and 
we  shall  be  requested  to  say  whether 
or  no  we  think  that  the  substitution  of 
the  former  for  the  latter, — of  that 
mighty  nation  of  merchants,  artisans, 
warriors,  statesmen,  savants,  thinkers, 
artists  and  men  of  letters  for  a  handful 
of  farmers,  huntsmen  and  shepherds, 
would  be  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
humanity. 

We  reply  In  the  first  place  that  we 
know  nothing  about  it;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, that  even  if  we  did  know,  or 
thought  we  knew,  we  are  forbidden  by 
the  principles  of  political  economy  to 
put  upon  anything  a  higher  value  than 
it  will  bear.  Let  us  endeavor,  just 
here,  to  define  what  may  be  called  the 
"colonial  sophism."  Where  we  are  really 
only  striving  to  place  our  ironmongery, 
our  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  our  felt 
hats  and  other  millinery,  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  are  diffusing  the  bless- 
ings and  the  light  of  civilization.  Not 
merely  has  the  greed  of  gain  often 
blinded  us  (nay.  it  does  so  still,  and 
every  day  of  our  lives)  to  the  Immor- 
ality of  trade,  as  when  we  opened  up 
China,  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  as  a 
market  for  our  opium  and  deluged  the 
Kanak  and  the  Moorl  with  the  poison 
of  our  alcohol,  but  we  have  come  to 
confound  what  we  call  "progress"  with 
an  increase  of  business.  Nay,  more, 
we  have  actually  persuaded  ourselves 
that  any  kind  of  violence  is  permissible 
for  the  attainment  of  such  a  result.  The 
English  hold  the  same  belief,  and  after 
four  hundred  years,  during  which  their 
historians  have  been  eloquently  revil- 
ing the  Spaniards  for    the  cruelties 
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which  accompanied  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  and  Pern,  their  statesmen  find 
It  perfectly  right  and  natural  to  anni- 
hilate. In  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxon  civ- 
ilization and  its  "superiority."  a  small 
nation  of  the  same  race,  the  same  re- 
ligion, the  same  communion  even,  as 
theirs. 

Did  not  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  say, 
totidem  verbis,  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  6th  of  February.  1900: 
"The  differences  between  ourselves 
and  the  Transvaal  are  not  the  work  of 
any  government  They  are  the  product 
of  circumstances,  of  the  deep  dispari- 
ties existing  between  Boer  character 
and  English  character,  Boer  civiliza- 
tion and  English  civilisation,  Boer  edu- 
cation and  English  education.  These 
are  the  true  causes  of  the  present  state 
of  things."  Exactly  so!  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has,  at  least  the  merit  of  frank- 
ness. Let  Boer  civilization,  education, 
character  even,  perish  if  they  are  in- 
compatible with  those  of  the  English. 
The  world  has  got  to  be  Anglicized, 
and  not  merely  "moralized,"  as  a  con- 
dition of  its  future  progress!  The  only 
thing  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  for- 
gotten, or  neglected  to  tell  us,  is  what 
the  disparities  in  question  are,  and 
what  the  signs  whereby  the  superiority 
of  a  civilised  nation  is  recognized. 

What  is  there,  in  fact  so  "superior" 
about  the  civilization  so  extravagantly 
lauded?  Setting  aside  the  Boers,  of 
whose  customs,  character  and  educa- 
tion I  must  confess  that  I  know  very 
little,  what  vast  advantage  would  ac- 
crue to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  accept- 
ing the  English  standard  in  these  mat- 
ters? A  motion  was  Introduced  Into 
the  House  of  Commons  recently  for  ex- 
tending the  penalty  of  flogging  to  vari- 
ous crimes  and  misdemeanors,  at  pres- 
ent punished  by  Imprisonment  only. 
The  motion  was  not  carried,  but  the 
Times  was  quite  disgusted  by  Its  fail- 
ure, and  took  the  opportunity  to  set 
forth  at  length  the  great  penal  efficacy 


of  corporal  punishment  What  is  the 
conclusion,  if  not  that  there  is  as  yet 
no  adequate  sense  in  England  of  the 
degradation  involved  in  bodily  chastise- 
ment alike  to  the  wretch  who  endures, 
the  executioner  who  inflicts  and  the 
society  that  tolerates  It? 

Take  another  case,  the  way  in  which 
England  recruits  her  armies.  What 
Frenchman,  German  or  Russian  would 
not  blush  for  the  human  race  were  he 
to  see  the  coarse  bait  offered  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Queen  In  the  regions 
about  St  Martin's  Lane  and  Trafalgar 
Square  in  this  year  of  grace  1900?  Not 
only  Is  British  civilization  In  no  respect 
superior  to  the  German  or  French  ar- 
ticle, but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  to 
be  found  at  the  present  time  any  other 
great  nation  where  popular  customs 
are  so  bound  up  In  a  network  of  tra- 
dition and  habit  and  of  prejudices 
which  elsewhere  it  is  the  glory  of  mod- 
ern civilization  definitely  to  have  ab- 
jured. Rigidly  economic,  Manches- 
terian  and  liberal.  Darwinian  also  and 
Individualistic,  the  civilization  of  Eng- 
land is  adapted  to  England  only;  and 
It  is  because  the  world  is  beginning  at 
last  to  suspect  as  much,  because  the 
importation  of  English  fashions  threat- 
ens to  destroy.  In  other  European  na- 
tions, the  feeling  of  their  own  person- 
ality, because  this  much  vaunted  "su- 
periority" will  frequently  be  found  to 
He  solely  in  the  facilities  which  Eng- 
lish customs  offer  for  the  grati- 
fication of  a  selfish  spirit— It  Is  for 
these  reasons,  and  such  as  these,  that 
England  has  found  the  opinion  of  Eu- 
rope almost  unanimously  hostile  to  her- 
self. 

Need  we  add  that  In  no  case  would 
"superiority"  of  civilization  create 
what  is  called  a  "right"?  It  may  in- 
volve duties,  but  It  is  no  more  authori- 
tative than  superiority  of  intellect  or  of 
strength.  This  Is  a  point  which 
mighty  England  has  too  often  over- 
looked during  the  century  now  nearly 
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ended.  Being  unable,  In  the  words  of 
Pascal,  to  establish  the  fact  that  Jus- 
tice Is  synonymous  with  strength,  she 
has  forgotten  that  the  problem  Is  not 
solved  by  decorating  strength  with  the 
name  of  justice.  But  sooner  or  later 
the  will  have  to  acknowledge  the  truth. 
Whatever  may  be  the  Issue  of  the  war 
In  the  Transvaal,  England  Is  beginning 
to  be  enlightened  about  the  attitude  of 
Europe.  If  these  words  of  mine  might 


contribute  lu  ever  so  slight  a  degree  to 
this  result,  I  should  be  only  too  happy. 
I  should  not  regret,  and  I  would  offer 
no  apology  for  whatever  In  It  may  be 
displeasing  to  a  good  many  English- 
men. It  Is  an  old  proverb  which  says 
that  our  flatterers  are  our  worst  ene- 
mies, and  the  highest  mark  of  esteem 
one  can  offer  to  a  great  people,  as  to 
an  honest  man,  Is  loyally  to  point  out 
an  error  as  soon  os  it  is  descried. 

F.  Brunctitrc. 


THE  WHITE  SHEEP  OF  NORWAY. 

The  white  sheep  of  Norway  are  coming  to  the  fold. 
The  white  sheep  of  Norway,  with  fleeceB  dank  and  cold; 
The  fold  that  they  are  homing  to  Is  rough  with  ridged  rock. 
And  he's  a  mighty  shepherd  that  has  them  for  his  flock. 


O  he's  a  mighty  shepherd,  and  no  one  knows  his  name, 
But  be  walks  the  pathless  waters,  as  if  on  grass  he  came. 
His  hair  Is  like  the  night-rack,  his  eyes  are  like  the  sea, 
The  whole  world  holds  no  shepherd  so  strong  of  hand  as  he. 


For  he  can  race  the  east  wind,  and  leash  and  lead  the  storm; 
He  can  bid  rise  the  south  wind,  and  the  west  wind  wet  and 
warm. 

He  can  break  a  ship  asunder,  as  a  boy  a  clot  of  mould, 
And  the  white  sheep  of  Norway  he  brings  into  the  fold. 


The  white  sheep  of  Norway— they  are  the  charging  waves, 
And  in  their  ocean  pastures  the  sailors  find  their  graves. 
But  their  shepherd  leads  them  onward,  and,  at  his  feeding-call, 
Humble  to  his  bidding  come  the  great  waves  all. 


The  shlpmen  and  the  merchants  that  go  down  to  the  sea. 
Have  heard  the  shepherd  call  them,  to  the  port  where  they 
would  be; 

And  have  seen  gray  In  the  moonlight,  or  splashed  with  noon* 
day  gold, 

The  white  sheep  of  Norway  coming  back  to  the  fold. 

Ttm  leisure  Hon  Nora  HoPP€r 
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To  treat  in  a  non-partisan  spirit  of 
the  most  burning  of  all  present-day 
public  questions  in  the  pages  of  a  non- 
political  magazine  is  to  execute  an  egg 
dance  of  no  common  difficulty.  The 
war  in  South  Africa  is  not  yet  over; 
perhaps  the  end  Is  not  yet  In  sight 
The  controversy  over  the  events  which 
caused  the  precipitation  of  hostilities 
Is  being  waged  as  fiercely  as  ever.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Kruger  evoke  as  passionate  demonstra- 
tions as  they  did  six  months  ago.  The 
mere  idea  of  a  "pro-Boer"  meeting  still 
suggests  the  possibility— which,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten  by 
any  reader  of  previous  passionate  epi- 
sodes in  British  history— that  free  hiss- 
ing is  not  necessarily  opposed  to,  but  is 
rather  a  phase  of.  free  speech.  The 
author  of  "The  Areopagitica"  was  the 
greatest  champion  of  freedom  of  speech 
that  the  world  has  produced,  but  being 
also  the  greatest  of  pamphleteers,  he 
claimed  and  exercised  to  the  full  his 
right  to  hiss,  groan  and  cat-call  his 
chief  opponents,  such  as  Saimaslus, 
out  of  existence. 

But  we  have  reached  a  period  in  the 
South  African  struggle  when  we  can 
think  of.  and  even  have  glimpses  of. 
the  divinity  that  has  been  shaping  our 
ends,  regardless  of  our  rough-hewing. 
The  stage  of  self-preservation  has 
passed;  the  stage  of  philosophic  and 
deliberate  "settlement"  will  ere  long 
be  entered  upon.  We  can  now  stand 
erect  on  the  summit  of  the  South 
African  kopje  without  any  -apprehen- 
sion of  a  rain  of  bullets  from 
Boer  political  Mausers;  we  can,  from 
it,  as  from  a  Plsgah,  survey  the 
Promised  Land.  For  "we  are  all 
Imperialists  now,"  much  more  truly 
than,  according  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  "we  are  all  Socialists  now." 


The  differences  between  "Liberal  Im- 
perialism," "Sane  Imperialism."  "Com- 
mon-Sense Imperialism"  and  "Jingo 
Imperialism"  may  not  be  quite  unreal 
or  academic.  If  they  savor  of  hair- 
splitting, they  tend  also  to  party-split- 
ting. But  Imperialism  transcends  our 
political  distinctions  and  distractions.  ■ 
It  is  an  idea,  a  passion,  a  worship,  a 
fascinating  siren,  such  as  inspired  that 
poet  who  surpassed  even  Keats  in  his 

LigeJa!  Ligela! 

My  beautiful  one. 
Whose  harshest  idea 

Will  to  melody  run. 

When  we  think  of  the  uprising  of  the 
British  nation  after  that  black  week 
which  witnessed  the  disasters— as  they 
then  seemed— of  Magersfontein,  Storm- 
berg  and  the  Tugela,  and  when  we  look 
at  the  rush  of  Australians  and  Cana- 
dians to  meet,  live  and  even  die  to- 
gether on  the  South  African  veldt,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  dimly  conscious 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
those  gregarious  ideas  through  whose 
dominance  death  is  swallowed  up  of 
victory,  that  caused  the  best  blood  in 
Europe  to  be  spent  in  the  Crusades, 
and  sent  the  best  brains  in  England 
to  seek  Empire  and  plunder  on  the 
Spanish  Main. 

Like  everything  else  which  has  stim- 
ulated men  and  altered  the  careers  of 
nations.  Imperialism  has  its  feet  of 
clay  as  well  as  Its  head  of  gold.  Like 
Cromwell,  whose  worship  it  has  served 
in  such  a  remarkable  manner  to  revive. 
It  is  a  compound  of  realism  and  mys- 
ticism. It  is  the  function  of  literature, 
according  to  that  great  critic  whose 
place,  now  that  he  has  "passed,  not 
softly  but  swiftly.  Into  the  silent  land," 
has  not  been  filled,  to  apply  Ideas  to 
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life.  How  has  Literature  discharged 
this  Idea  towards  Imperialism?  To 
what  extent  Is  it  responsible  for  recent 
and  passing  events?  And,  in  this  con- 
nection, we  must  think  both  of  the  feet 
of  clay  and  of  the  head  of  gold.  In  the 
first  instance,  what  Is  Imperialism  as 
a  historical  fact?  In  the  second  place, 
what  is  Imperialism  as  a  sentiment- 
divine  or  diabolic — which  carries  strong 
nations,  as  passion  carries  strong  men, 
•  off  their  feet? 

Imperialism,  by  whatever  adjective, 
such  as  "Sane"  or  "Common-sense,"  it 
may  be  qualified,  Involves  attach- 
ment to,  or  faith  In,  the  British  Empire. 
What,  in  turn,  is  the  British  Empire? 
In  this  case  fas  est  ab  hostc  doceri.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  is  well  known  as  a  very 
able  man  and  a  very  diligent  student 
of  British— perhaps  it  might  be  more 
accurate  to  say  English— history,  but 
he  is  the  last  man  to  be  accused  of 
"Jingoism."  He  is  a  Unionist,  but 
Lord  Beacon8fleld  once  styled  him  "a 
wild  professor."  So  little  of  an  advo- 
cate of  Imperialism  or  Expansion,  In 
the  limited  or  specially  British  sense, 
ha 8  he  been,  that  he  has  persistently  ad- 
vocated the  annexation  to  the  United 
States  of  Canada,  which  has  been  bis 
second  home.  In  his  latest  work,  "The 
United  Kingdom,"  he  thus  pronounces 
upon  Imperialism  as  an  historical 
fact:- 

The  British  Empire  embraces  at  this 
day,  besides  the  thirty-nine  millions  of 
people  In  the  two  Islands,  three  hun- 
dred millions  in  India  and  twenty  mil- 
lions, more  or  less,  In  colonies  scat- 
tered over  the  globe.  Instead  of  being 
sea-girt,  England  has  an  open  land 
frontier  of  four  thousand  miles,  allow- 
ing for  Indentation,  in  Ncrth  America, 
besides  the  whole  northern  frontier  of 
Hlndostan.  To  hold  this  empire  she 
has  to  maintain  a  fleet,  not  only  for 
her  own  defence  and  that  of  her  trade, 
but  for  her  command  of  all  the  seas. 
An  empire  this  vast  aggregate  of  mis- 
cellaneous possessions  is  called.  To 


part  of  them  the  name  is  misapplied, 
and  the  misapplication  may  lead  to 
practical  error.  Empire  is  absolute 
rule,  whether  the  imperial  power  be  a 
monarchy,  like  the  Persian  or  the  Span- 
ish; an  aristocracy,  like  the  Roman  or 
the  Venetian;  or  a  commonwealth,  like 
Athens  of  old  and  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  case  of  the  British 
possessions,  the  name  is  properly  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  Indian  empire,  the 
Crown  colonies,  and  fortresses  or  naval 
stations  such  as  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 
It  Is  not  properly  applicable  to  self- 
governing  colonies  such  as  Canada, 
Australia  and  the  Cape,  which,  though 
nominally  dependent,  are  in  reality  in- 
dependent; do  not  obey  British  law;  do 
not  contribute  to  British  armaments; 
and  are  at  liberty  even  to  wage  com- 
mercial war  against  the  mother-coun- 
try by  levying  protective  duties  on  her 
goods.  The  word  "colony,"  too,  is  used 
in  a  misleading  sense,  as  if  It  were 
synonymous  with  dependent,  or  were 
limited  to  colonies  retaining  their  po- 
litical connection  with  the  mother- 
country.  The  colonies  of  England 
which  now  form  the  United  States 
did  not  cease,  on  becoming  inde- 
pendent, to  be  English  colonies. 
In  the  feudal  notion  of  personal 
fealty,  which  led  the  colonist  to 
think  that  even  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth  he  remained  indefeaslbly 
the  liegeman  of  the  British  King,  com- 
bined, perhaps,  with  the  notion,  also 
feudal,  of  the  crown  as  supreme  land- 
owner, we  probably  see  the  account  of 
the  political  tie  between  the  British 
colonies  and  the  British  crown. 
The  Mayflower  exiles,  In  their  compact 
before  landing,  described  themselves 
as  loyal  subjects  of  King  James,  who 
had  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  honor  of  their  King  and 
country,  to  plant  the  first  colony  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Virginia.  Had  the 
exiles  of  the  Mayflower  been  citizens 
of  a  Greek  republic,  they  would  have 
taken  the  sacred  fire  from  the 
hearth  of  the  mother  city  and  gone 
forth  to  found  a  new  commonwealth 
for  themselves,  owning  no  relation  to 
Its  parent  but  that  of  filial  respect 
and  affection. 
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This  passage  1b  of  value  because  It 
demonstrate*  not  only  what  Imperial- 
ism—in  so  far  as  it  involves  attachment 
to  the  British  Empire — certainly  is  not 
In  the  sense  of  historical  fact  and  what 
It  vaguely  U  in  the  sense  of  historical 
sentiment  It  Is  not  absolute  rule  in  the 
strict  and  only  proper  meaning  of  the 
phrase — the  meaning  in  which  we 
apeak  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  past 
and  of  the  Russian  Empire  of  to-day. 
Mr.  Smith  says  that  In  the  case  of  the 
British  possessions  "the  name  Is  prop- 
erly 'applicable  only  to  the  Indian  Em- 
pire, the  Crown  Colonies  and  fortresses 
or  naval  stations  such  as  Gibraltar  or 
Malta."  Fortresses  may  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  They  are  under  mili- 
tary government  and  exist  for  military 
reasons.  But  the  British  rule  of  the 
Crown  Colonies,  of  India— and  it  may, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  be  added  of 
Egypt— Is  characterised  by  a  different 
Imperialism  from  the  Roman  or  the 
Russian.  It  means  government,  not 
for  the  sake  of  fortune  to  individuals, 
or  even  of  glory  to  the  nation,  but  for 
the  sake  of  civilization— In  other  words, 
for  the  diffusion  of  peace  and  justice 
over  regions  where  these  blessings  have 
hitherto  been  unknown.  Unless  we  de- 
mean ourselves  in  India,  in  Egypt, 
and,  as  the  result  will,  no  doubt,  show, 
in  South  Africa,  as  If  we  were  the 
trustees  of  civilization,  we  shall  have 
failed  to  accomplish  our  professed  mis- 
sion and  to  be  unequal  to  bearing  "The 
White  Man's  Burthen"  with  dignity 
and  moral  profit  Unless,  Indeed,  Im- 
perialism Is  an  essentially  noble  Ideal- 
It  may  be  Imperfectly  understood  here, 
still  more  imperfectly  practised  there — 
It  will  fall.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  give  harmony,  and.  If  one 
may  say  so.  in  such  a  connection,  the 
heartiness  of  a  chorus  to  the  otherwise 
differing  sentiments  that  animate  the 
collocation  of  self-governing  States. 
Crown  Colonies  and  ancient  Empires 
over  which  the  British  flag  flies.  Mr. 


Goldwln  Smith  has  shown  how  the  sen- 
timent of  feudalism,  of  personal  fealty, 
animated  the  Mayflower  settlers  when 
they  established  themselves  on  the 
North  American  continent  That  was 
quite  compatible  with  the  sturdy  main- 
tenance of  rights  and  privileges;  so, 
indeed,  the  quarrel  which  ended  In  the 
establishment  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  was  to  prove.  There 
never  was  a  greater  Imperialist,  even 
In  the  modern  sense,  than  Chatham; 
and  It  may,  therefore,  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  he  would  not,  in  that 
memorable  last  speech  of  his,  have  de- 
fended the  "schismatic"  action  of  the 
colonists  had  he  not  been  certain  that 
their  vindication  of  their  "rights"  was 
not  quite  compatible  with  loyalty  to 
the  central  Mayflower  idea. 

That  the  New  England  idea  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  usually  associated 
with  the  phrase,  "Little  England,"  Is 
now,  Indeed,  almost  startllngly  mani- 
fest. The  United  States,  left  to  them- 
selves, and  with  ample  facilities  for 
"expansion"  afforded  by  the  size  of 
the  continent  on  which  they  are  the 
most  considerable  Power,  have  devel- 
oped an  Imperialism  of  their  own,  and 
one  which  has,  on  the  surface,  but  a 
remote  connection  with  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  And  in  considering  the  lit- 
erary Inspiration  of  Imperialism  gener- 
ally, we  cannot  do  better  than  take  an 
American  illustration.  Walt  Whitman 
lived  and  wrote  before  the  recent  war 
betwen  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
and  the  consequent  appearance  of  his 
beloved  Republic  among  the  World- 
Powers  interested  in  the  Far  Eastern 
problem,  with  the  almost  Innumerable 
complications  which  that  Involves.  That 
even  before  then  there  prevailed  a  pas- 
sion for  American  unity  equivalent  to 
that  similar  passion  which  here  we  call 
Imperialism,  the  following  passage 
shows: — 

The  highest  separate  personality  of 
these  States  will  only  be  fully  coherent 
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grand  and  free,  through  the  cohesion, 
grandeur  and  freedom  of  the  common 
aggregate— the  Union.  This  is  what 
makes  the  importance  to  the  identities 
of  these  States  of  the  thoroughly  fused, 
relentless,  dominating  Union— a  moral 
and  spiritual  idea  subjecting  all  the 
parts  with  remorseless  power.  What 
needs  most  fostering  through  the  hun- 
dred years  to  come,  In  all  parts  of 
the  United  States— North,  South,  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Coasts—  is  this  fused  and  fervent 
Identity  of  the  individual,  whoever  he 
or  she  may  be,  whatever  the  place, 
with  the  Idea  and  fact  of  American 
totality,  and  with  what  is  meant  by 
the  flag,  the  stars,  the  stripes.  We 
need  this  conviction  of  nationality  as  a 
faith  to  be  absorbed  in  the  blood  and 
belief  of  the  people  everywhere— South, 
North,  West,  Blast— to  emanate  in  their 
life  and  In  native  literature  and  art 
We  want  the  germinal  idea  that  Amer- 
ica, Inheritor  of  the  past,  !s  the  cus- 
todian of  the  future,  of  humanity. 
Judging  from  history,  it  Is  some  such 
moral  and  spiritual  Ideas  proper  to 
them  (and  such  ideas  only)  that  have 
made  the  profoundest  glory  and  en- 
durance of  nations  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  Is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  Tyrtseus  of  Imperial- 
Ism,  and  the  Influence  of  his  writings 
In  the  way  both  of  fostering  the  pas- 
sion of  Imperialism  and  of  expressing 
its  moods  will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 
But  here  we  bave  an  American  of  the 
Americans,  a  democrat  of  the  demo- 
crats, the  latter-day  poet  of  "liberty, 
fraternity  and  equality,"  who,  lacking 
in  humor— otherwise  be  might  bave 
been  the  trans-Atlantic  Burns— has  car- 
ried the  doctrine  of  "the  brotherhood 
of  man,  tbe  sisterhood  of  woman"  to 
the  verge  of  farce,  giving  expresion  to 
what  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
call  the  Imperial  sentiment  with  that 
poetical  ardor  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  sincerity.  This  "fused  and 
fervent  identity  of  the  Individual,  who- 
ever he  or  she  may  be,  whatever  the 
place,  with  the  idea  and  fact  of  Amer- 


ican totality,  and  what  is  meant  by  the 
flag,"  this  "moral  and  spiritual  idea 
subjecting  all  the  parts  with  remorse- 
less power,"  certainly  holds  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  fully  and  as  abso- 
lutely as  of  tbe  United  States.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  even  yet  Imperialism 
as  "a  moral  and  spiritual  Idea  subject- 
ing all  the  parts  of  the  Empire  with 
remorseless  power"  is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  the  poets  who  sing  or  the 
politicians  who  practise  It  That  must 
be  effected  before  it  can  be  "absorbed 
In  the  blood  and  belief  of  tbe  people 
everywhere."  Meanwhile,  a  sufficiently 
wonderful  feat  has  been  accomplished. 
An  idea  has  been  found  for  which  the 
same  enthusiastic  loyalty  can  be  mani- 
fested as  was  evoked  by  the  older  po- 
litical watchwords— by  the  Throne,  by 
the  Dynasty,  by  "Our  glorious  Consti- 
tution." And  the  romantic  fascination 
of  the  idea  has  been  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Queen  who,  In  the  earlier 
years  of  her  reign,  showed  herself 
equal  to  the  task  of  embodying,  as  it 
had  never  been  embodied  before,  the 
doctrine  of  limited  monarchy— "the 
crowned  Republic's  crowning  common- 
sense"— should,  in  what  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  latest  period  of  her  reign, 
have  shown  herself  not  less  equal  to 
the  task  of  indicating  the  practical 
meaning  of  Imperialism. 

That  Imperialism  should  become  a 
force— in  some  respects  the  prominent 
force— in  our  literature,  was  as  "In- 
evitable" as  the  war  in  South  Africa 
itself.  At  the  present  moment  we  are 
not  specially  concerned  with  the  non- 
literary  "con-causes"  of  Imperialism, 
except  to  the  extent  that  literature  Is, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  application  of  all 
ideas  to  life.  That  Imperialism  is  al- 
lied to,  and  has  been  fostered  by  the 
recent  British  delight  In  athleticism, 
is  as  certain  as  that  it  is  a  passionate 
and  yet  philosophic  protest  for  nation- 
alism as  a  force  In  the  life  of  tbe  world 
against  Internationalism,  especially  In 
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the  destructive  forms  of  Socialism  and 
Nihilism.  But,  looking  to  Victorian 
literature,  and  the  great  names  which 
were  all-influential  in  those  decades  of 
It  which  are  quite  familiar  to  middle- 
aged  men,  it  Is  really  one  of  the  most 
easily  explicable  of  phenomena.  On 
the  moral  side  it  is  a  protest  against 
the  merely  materialistic  view  of  life— 
the  notion  that  a  man  is  to  be  valued, 
not  according  to  the  good  that  Is  done 
through  his  influence  while  he  lives, 
but  by  the  amount  of  wealth  be  leaves 
behind  him.  However  much  "the  sini- 
pie,  great  ones  gone"  of  the  Victorian 
era  may  have  differed  from  each  other 
— Carlyle  from  Arnold,  Buskin  from 
Swinburne,  Clough  from  Browning— 
they  have  agreed  in  holding  up  to  scorn 
and  reprobation  that  materialistic  con- 
ception of  happiness,  which  has  nat- 
urally obtained  great  Importance  In 
a  reign  so  remarkable  for  Its  fat  years 
of  prosperity  as  that  of  the  present 
sovereign. 

But  Imperialism  goes  back  further 
than  the  Victorian  era,  to  the  time 
when  Byron  captivated  Europe,  even 
although  he  was  boycotted  in  Great 
Britain,  with  "the  pageant  of  his  bleed- 
ing heart"  His  romantic  heroes,  and 
still  more  romantic  villains,  his  Corsairs 
and  his  Laras,  dashed  their  heads  as 
gallantly  and  as  Ineffectually  against 
their  prison  walls  of  conventional  Phil- 
istine sentiment  as  he  did  himself.  But 
the  strength  of  Byronlsm,  apart  from 
the  views  on  special  things  with  which 
It  will  be  associated,  lies  In  energy  and 
In  action.  Imperialism  means,  there- 
fore, the  revival  of  Byronlsm,  an  at- 
tempt to  place  action  above  speculation 
on  the  one  side,  and  above  materialism 
on  the  other  side.  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith, who.  more  than  any  living  man  of 
letters,  represents  the  transition  be- 
tween the  older  and  the  younger  Vic- 
torian Ideas,  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  best  characters,  Alvan  of 
"The  Tragic  Comedians"— notoriously 
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and  even  confessedly  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle,  the  orator  and  lnsplrer  of  Ger- 
man Social  Democracy-*  theory  and 
special  application  of  the  Byronic  gos- 
pel of  action.  When  Clotllde  first 
heard  him  (Alvan)  speak,  "His  theme 
was  action;  the  political  advantages  of 
action,  and  he  Illustrated  his  view  with 
historical  examples  to  the  credit  of  the 
French,  to  the  temporary  discredit  of 
the  German  and  English  races,  who 
lead  to  compromise  Instead.  Of  the 
English  he  spoke  as  of  a  power  extinct 
—a  people  4gone  to  fat,'  who  have 
gained  their  end  in  a  hoard  of  gold  and 
shut  the  door  upon  bandit  Ideas.  Ac- 
tion means  life  to  the  soul  as  to  the 
body.  Compromise  Is  virtual  death; 
It  Is  the  path  between  cowardice  and 
comfort  under  the  title  of  expediency. 
.  .  .  Let,  then,  our  Joy  be  In  war,  In 
uncompromising  action,  which  need 
not  be  the  less  a  sagacious  conduct  of 
the  war.  Action  energizes  men's  brains, 
generates  grander  capacities,  provokes 
greatness  of  soul  between  enemies,  and 
is  the  guarantee  of  positive  conquest 
for  the  benefit  of  our  species." 

These  words  are  worth  noting.  Mr. 
Meredith  Is  generally  recognized  as  the 
first  novelist  of  the  day;  If  there  can 
be  truly  said  to  be  any  rival  near  his 
throne,  it  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  like 
himself  a  novelist  with  a  purpose,  and 
one  even  more  persistently  tragic  than 
his.  Mr.  Meredith  has  only  now  come 
into  his  kingdom,  in  the  sense  of  even 
a  circulating-library  popularity.  But 
from  his  first  appearance  he  has  been 
an  influence  with  the  Intellectually  se- 
lect, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
through  their  power  In  turn,  much  of 
his  teaching— for  In  spite  of  his  ca- 
pacity as  an  Interpreter  of  what  be 
himself  terms  the  Comic  Muse,  he  is 
too  serious  not  to  be  Intentionally  di- 
dactic—has been  conveyed  into  the  ac- 
tions of  the  present  generation,  which 
of  necessity  knows  him  rather  as  a 
master,  and  a  mystery,  than  anything 
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else.  Who  does  not  recognize  In  the 
words  he  has  put  Into  the  month  of 
Las8alle— Lassalle  la  even  more  de- 
serving than  Heine  of  being  con- 
sidered the  German  Byron  — the 
Continental  contempt  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  as  "a  power  extinct,  a 
people  gone  to  fat,  who  have 
gained  their  end  In  a  board  of  gold  and 
shut  the  door  upon  bandit  ideas!"  That 
contempt  should  breed  exasperation  Is 
the  most  natural  thing  In  the  world. 
The  remarkable  patience  with  which, 
since  the  present  war  began,  the  Brit- 
ish people  have  borne  Continental  in- 
sults, may  yet  be  found  to  have  been 
ominous,  to  have  indicated  a  grim  de- 
termination to  show  the  world,  If  ever 
a  suitable  chance  came,  that  such  con- 
tempt was  not  Justified. 

But  mere  "bandit  Ideas"  have  never 
had  any  permanent  influence  in  this 
country;  the  Byronic  theory  of  life  has 
been  Infinitely  more  fruitful  in  Paris 
than  in  London.    There  may  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  there  may  again  be 
in  the  future,  outbreaks  of  Berserker- 
ism  in  our  literature,  but  never  of  sheer 
brigandage  or  buccaneering.  Action, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  action,  war  sim- 
ply as  a  means  of  giving  vent  to  energy, 
have  never  been  appreciated  as  a  moral 
meal  for  the  nation,  although  they  may 
have  tickled  the  appetite  as  a  sauce. 
For  the  truly  commanding  force  In 
present-day  literature    one  inevitably 
and  almost  instinctively  goes  back  to 
Carlyle— because,  in  spite  of  his  vio- 
lence, and  his  frequent  injustice  where 
Individuals  are  concerned,  he  repre- 
sents the  permanently  serious  side  of 
what  Is  at  bottom  a  serious  people.  He 
loved  Byron,  but  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  Byronism.  He  denounced  Napo- 
leonlsm — between  which  and  Byronism 
there  are  many  ties  of  sympathy,  affin- 
ity and  more— as  Dick  Turpinism;  dur- 
ing the  Franco-German  War  he  de- 
nounced France  as  "the  Cartouche  of 
nations."  But.  as  all  the  world  knows— 


knows  ad  nauseam— he  was  a  hero-wor- 
shipper. And.  although  It  Is  possible 
that,  In  certain  respects,  his  Influence 
lias  latterly  been  on  the  wane,  the  re- 
vival of  the  worship  of  Cromwell  as 
the  best  type  of  British  influence 
abroad,  as  the  Incarnation  of  what 
most  of  us  would  wish  a  "spirited  for- 
eign policy"  to  be,  is  evidence  that  the 
true  gospel  of  Carlyle  Is  still  a  power 
—an  unconscious  and  indirect  power, 
perhaps— with  the  British  mind.  The 
germs,  at  all  events,  of  the  modern 
preaching  of  Action  as  a  protest  against 
Materialism,  as  an  escape  from  the 
despair  and  scepticism  which  Matthew 
Arnold  has  "moulded  In  colossal  calm," 
are  found  here. 

The  works  of  a  man,  bury  them  un- 
der what  guano-mountains  and  obscene 
owl-droppings  you  will,  will  not  per- 
ish, cannot  perish.   What  of  Heroism, 
what  of  Eternal  Light  was  In  a  Man 
and  his  Life  is  with  very  great  exact- 
ness added  to  the  Eternities;  remains 
forever  a  new  divine  portion  of  the  Sum 
of  Things.  No  nobler  feeling  than  this 
of  admiration  for  one  higher  than  him- 
self dwells  in  the  breast  of  man.  It 
is  to  this  hour  and  at  all  hours  the  vivi- 
fying influence  in  man's  life.  Religions, 
I   And,   stand   upon   It  .  .  .  What, 
therefore,  is  loyalty  proper,  the  life- 
breath  of  all  society,  but  an  effluence 
of  Hero-worship,  submissive  admira- 
tion for  the  truly  great?    Society  is 
founded    on   Hero-worship.  ...  I 
seem  to  see  in  this  indestructibility  of 
Hero-worship  the  everlasting  adamant 
lower  than  which  the  confused  wreck 
of  revolutionary  things  cannot  fall 
.  .  .  Silent,   with  closed  lips,  as  I 
fancy  them,   unconscious  that  they 
were  specially  brave;  defying  the  wild 
ocean  with  its  monsters,  and  all  men 
and  things,  progenitors  of  our  own 
Blakes  and  Nelsons.    Hrolf  or  Rollo, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  wild  Sea-King. 
has  a  share  in  governing  England  at 
this  hour.  ...  No  wild  Saint  Dom- 
inies and  Thebaid  Eremites,  there  bad 
been  no  melodious  Dante;  rough,  prac- 
tical   Endeavor.    Scandinavian  and 
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other,  from  Odin  to  Walter  Raleigh, 
from  Nefela  to  Cranmer.  enabled 
Shakespeare  to  speak.  Nay,  the  fin- 
ished Poet,  I  remark  sometimes,  is  a 
symptom  that  his  epoch  Itself  has 
reached  perfection  and  Is  finished;  that 
before  long  there  will  be  a  new  Epoch, 
new  reformers  needed. 

The  strain  here  Is  not  only  of  a  higher 
mood  than  that  represented  in  the  quo- 
tation from  "The  Tragic  Comedians," 
but  it  comes  nearer  to  that  actual  tem- 
per of  the  younger  and  more  enterpris- 
ing section  of  the  nation  which  has 
found  vent  In  Expansion,  and  which 
has  been,  at  least,  the  advance-guard 
of  Imperialism.  These  old  heroes,  "si- 
lent, with  closed  lips,  unconscious  that 
they  were  specially  brave,  defying  the 
wild  ocean  with  its  monsters,"  have 
been  in  a  measure,  at  all  events,  re- 
produced in  the  "still,  strong  men" — 
the  humbler,  the  more  heroic— who  have 
given  the  defences  of  Ladysmith.  Mafe- 
klng  and  Kimberley  a  not  unimportant 
place  in  British  military  annals. 

Garlyle's  greatest  disciple,  and  most 
articulate— not  forgetting  Buskin,  Dick- 
ens and  Browning— was  Tennyson.  We 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  author  of 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King"  and  "In 
Memoriam"  was  also  the  author  of 
"Riflemen  Form."  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son has  gone  so  far  as  to  express  regret 
that  this  side  of  Tennyson  could  not  be 
forgotten.  And  yet  as  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  new  scheme  for  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  clearly  proves,  the  vol- 
unteer movement,  which  originated  In 
the  threats  of  invasion  uttered  by  Na- 
poleon the  Third's  colonels,  was  the 
concrete  beginning  of  Imperialism. 
Here,  Indeed,  we  have  the  spirit,  though 
not  the  music-hall  air  of  Kipling,  the 
contention  that  domestic  reforms 
should  be  postponed  to  the  great  work 
of  setting  the  defences  of  the  Empire 
In  order. 

Be  not  deaf  to  the  sound  that  warn*. 
Be  not  gall'd  by  a  despot's  plea; 


Are  flgs  of  thistles,  or  grapes  of  thorns? 
How  should  a  despot  set  men  free? 

i 

Let  your  reforms  for  a  moment  go. 
Look  to  your  butts  and  take  good 
alms. 

Better  a  rotten  borough  or  so 
Than  a  rotten  fleet  or  a  city  in 
flames. 

The  spirit  of  Imperialism,  so  far  as 
Tennyson  is  concerned,  is,  however, 
to  be  found  at  it*  best  in  "Maud":- 

I  stood  on  a  giant  deck,  and  mlx'd  my 
breath 

With  a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle- 
cry, 

God's  just  wrath  shall  be  wreak'd  on  a 

giant  liar; 
And  many  a  darkness  Into  the  light 

shall  leap, 
And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of 

splendid  names, 
And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the 

sun. 

And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with 

high  desire; 
For  the  peace  that  I  deem'd  no  peace 

is  over  and  done. 
And  now  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and 

the  Baltic  deep, 
And  deathful-grlnnlng  mouths  of  the 

fortress,  flames 
The  blood-red  blossom  of  war,  with  a 

heart  of  fire. 

On  this  outburst  M.  Taine  remarks:— 

Men  said  that  he  was  imitating  By- 
ron; they  cried  out  against  these  bitter 
declamations;  they  thought  that  they 
perceffed  the  rebellious  accent  of  the 
Satanic  school;  they  blamed  this  un- 
even, obscure,  excessive  style;  they 
were  shocked  at  these  crudities  and 
incongruities;  they  called  on  the  poet 
to  return  to  his  first  well-proportioned 
style.  He  was  discouraged,  left  the 
storm  clouds,  and  returned  to  the 
azure  sky! 

This  Is.  however,  a  vastly  clever  and 
thoroughly  French  way  of  saying  both 
that  Tennyson  was  considerably  In 
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advance  of  his  time  and  that  be  was 
not  so  much  a  man  of  war  as  a  man 
of  the  cloister  or  of  the  cathedral  close, 
who,  having  been  seized  with  the  pa- 
triotic fever,  rushed  out  of  his  retire- 
ment, shook  his  fist  In  the  face  of  the 
Czar,  and,  alarmed  at  the  sensation 
caused  by  his  unexpected  militancy, 
"turned  him  to  his  thought  again" 
somewhat  shamefacedly. 

The  spirit  of  Imperialism  was  In 
Tennyson,  however,  as  It  was  In  Car* 
lyle,  and  perhaps  as,  notwithstanding 
his  romantic  and  dandiacal  Jacobinism, 
It  was  In  Byron.  We  Identify  the 
spirit  nowadays  with  the  muse  of  Mr. 
Budyard  Kipling,  mainly  because  he 
sings  the  praises— and  lays  bare  the 
weaknesses— of  that  "Absent-Minded 
Beggar"  who  corresponds  to  the  legion- 
ary of  Borne,  and  whose  mission,  like 
his  prototype's,  Is  to  defend  that  "ex- 
tended frontier,"  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  an  empire  of  the  modern  type. 
How  familiar  he  Is  now— 

We  aren't  no  thin  red  'eroes,  nor  we 
aren't  no  blackguards  too. 

But  single  men  in  barrlcks,  most  re- 
markable like  you; 

An'  If  sometimes  our  conduck  isn't  all 
your  fancy  paints, 

Why,  single  men  in  barrlcks  don't  grow 
into  plaster  saints; 

While  It's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy 
that,  an'  Tommy  "fall  behind," 

But  It's  "Please  to  walk  In  front,  sir," 
when  there's  trouble  in  the  wind; 

There's  trouble  In  the  wind,  my  boys, 
there's  trouble  In  the  wind, 

Oh.  It's  "Please  to  walk  In  front,  sir," 
when  there's  trouble  In  the  wind. 

You  talk  o*  better  food  for  us.  an' 
schools,  an'  fires,  an'  all; 

We'll  wait  for  extry  rations  If  you  treat 
us  rational; 

Don't  mess  about  the  cook-room  slops, 
but  prove  It  to  our  face. 

The  Widow's  Uniform  is  not  the  sol- 
dier-man's disgrace. 


For  it's  Tommy  this,  an*  Tommy  that, 

an'  "Chuck  him  out,  the  brute!" 
But  if  s  "Saviour  of  'is  country"  when 

the  guns  begin  to  shoot; 
An'  if  s  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that, 

an'  anything  you  please; 
An'  Tommy  ain't  a  bloomln'  fool— you 

bet  that  Tommy  sees! 

Or- 

What  was  the  end.  of  all  the  show, 

Johnnie,  Johnnie? 
Ask  my  colonel,  for  I  don't  know, 

Johnnie,  my  Johnnie,  aha! 
We  broke  a  King,  and  we  built  a  road— 
A  court-bouse  stands  where  the  reg'- 

ment  goed, 
And  the  river's  clean  where  the  raw 
blood  flowed 

When  the  Widow  gave  the  party. 

But  even  Mr.  Kipling  was  antici- 
pated, not,  perhaps,  by  Campbell,  in 
whose  best  battle-pieces  Great  Britain 
figures  not  so  much  as  what  the  late 
Mr.  J.  B.  Green  termed  an  "earth- 
power,"  as  "the  tight  little  Island," 
fighting  gallantly  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds  for  its  own  life  and  for  the 
liberty  of  the  world,  but  by  Dibdln. 
Dlbdln,  as  emphatically  the  singer  of 
the  sailor,  of  the  humble  but  capable 
master  of  that  element  which.  In  By- 
ron's phrase,  "washed  us  power,"  had 
glimpses  of  Empire.  Here,  at  all  events. 
Is  Tommy  Atkins  soberly  photographed, 
yet  distinctly  alive,  both  in  his  personal 
weakness  and  In  his  representative 
strength. 

This,  this  my  lad's  a  soldier's  life. 
He  marches  to  the  sprightly  fife. 
And  in  each  town  to  some  new  wife 
S wears  he'll  be  ever  true; 
He's  here,  he's  here— where  is  he  not? 
Variety's  his  envied  lot. 
He  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  and  pays  no 
shot. 

And  follows  the  loud  tattoo. 
And  yet- 
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Called  out  to  face  his  country's  foes, 
The  tears  of  fond  domestic  woes 
He  kisses  ofT  and  boldly  goes 
To  earn  of  fame  his  due; 
Religion,  liberty  and  laws. 
Both  are  his  and  his  country's  cause, 
For  these,  through   danger  without 
pause, 

He  follows  the  loud  tattoo. 

Substitute  "the  flag"  or  "the  Widow  of 
Windsor"  for  "religion,  liberty  and 
laws,"  and  we  have  the  special  senti- 
ment or  revived  feudalism  which  ani- 
mates the  modern  "Empire  builder." 

What  the  more  recent  and  popular 
exponents  of  Imperialism  have  done  Is, 
without  going  any  further,  to  supply 
a  special  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them  to  sing  the  praises  of  a  "Thelr's 
not  to  reason  why,  their's  but  to  do  or 
die"  devotion  to  it  The  two  writers 
of  to-day  who  have  done  most  to  foster 
the  spirit  which  is  being  exhibited  on 
an  Imperial  scale  in  South  Africa  are 
Mr.  W.  B.  Henley,  mainly  in  virile 
prose,  and  Mr.  Budyard  Kipling,  both 
In  "graphic"  prose  and  In  resonant 
verse.  Mr.  Henley  Is  the  candid 
prophet  of  latter-day  Byronism.  lie 
maintains  that  the  singer  of  "Lara"  Is 
the  greatest  master  In  English  poetry 
since  Shakespeare.  He  la  a  believer  In 
and  preacher  of  the  vigor  of  the  senses; 
he  advocates  action  and  annexation  as 
a  cure  alike  for  Arnoldlan  megrims  and 
for  flabby  politics.  In  a  passage  writ- 
ten whilst  Lord  Kitchener  was  still 
engaged  in  the  task  which  was  trium- 
phantly concluded  at  Omdurman,  he 
lays  down  his  views:— 

We  have  renewed  our  old  pride  in 
the  Flag,  our  old  delight  In  the  thought 
of  a  good  thing  done  by  a  good  man  of 
his  hands,  our  old  faith  In  the  ambi- 
tions and  traditions  of  the  race.  I 
doubt,  for  instance,  if,  outside  politics 
(and  perhaps  the  Stock  Exchange), 
there  be  a  single  Englishman  who  does 
not  rejoice  In  the  triumph  of  Mr. 
K bodes;  even,  as  I  believe,  there  Is 
none  inside  or  out  of  politics,  who  does 
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not  feel  the  prouder  for  his  kinship 
with  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener.  And  the 
reason  Is  on  the  surface.  To  the  na- 
tional conscience,  drugged  so  long  and 
so  long  bewildered  and  bemused,  such 
men  as  Rhodes  and  Kitchener  are 
heroic  Englishmen.  The  one  has  added 
6ome  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  to  the  Empire,  and  is  neck-deep 
In  the  work  of  consolidating  what  he 
Las  got  and  of  taking  more.  The  other 
is  wiping  out  the  great  dishonor  that 
overtook  us  at  Khartoum  at  the  same 
time  that  he  Is  "reaching  down  from 
the  North"  to  Buluwayo,  and  prepar- 
ing the  way  of  them  that  will  change  a 
place  of  skulls  Into  a  province  of  peace. 
Both  are  great,  and  that  is  much.  But 
both  are,  after  all,  but  types;  and  that 
is  more.  We  know  now,  Mr.  Kipling 
aiding,  that  all  the  world  over  are 
thousands  of  the  like  temper,  the  like 
capacity  for  government,  the  like  im- 
patience of  anarchy;  and  that  all  the 
world  over,  these— each  one  according 
to  his  vision  and  his  strength— are  do- 
ing Imperial  work  at  Imperial  wages— 
the  chance  of  a  nameless  death,  the 
possibility  of  distinction,  the  certainty 
that  the  effect  Is  worth  achieving  and 
will  surely  be  achieved. 

Here  we  have  Byronism,  but  in 
phrases  like  "capacity  for  Government" 
and  "impatience  of  anarchy"  we  have 
Carlylism  also.  Mr.  Kipling's  chief 
strength  lies  in  his  always  Intense,  fre- 
quently grotesque,  and  occasionally  re- 
pellent realism.  Perhaps  we  have  here 
the  true  Kipling— 

You  couldn't  pack  a  Broadwood  half- 
a-mile— 

You  mustn't  leave  a  fiddle  in  the 
damp— 

You  couldn't  raft  an  organ  up  the  Nile, 
And  play  It  in  an  Equatorial  swamp. 
I   travel  with  the  cooking-pots  and 
palls— 

I'm  sandwiched  'tween  the  coffee  and 
the  pork- 
And  when  the.  dusty  column  checks 
and  tails. 
You  should  hear  me  spur  the  rear- 
guard to  a  walk? 
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With     my     "Pilly- willy- wlnky-winky 
pop!" 

(Oh,  It's  any  tune  that  comes  into  my 
head  I) 

So  I  keep  'em  moving  forward  till  they 
drop; 

So  I  play  'em  up  to  water  and  to  bed. 
In  the  silence  of  the  camp  before  the 
fight. 

When  it's  good  to  make  your  will 
and  say  your  prayer, 
You  can  hear  my  strumpty-tumpty 
overnight 
Explaining  ten  to  one  was  always 
fair. 

I'm  the  Prophet  of  the  Utterly  Absurd, 
Of  the   Patently   Impossible  and 
Vain— 

And  when  the  Thing  that  couldn't  has 
occurred. 

Give  me  time  to  change  my  leg  and 
go  again. 

4 

With  my  "Tumpa-tumpa-tumpa-tum- 
pa-tump!" 
In  the  desert  where  the  dung-fed 
camp-smoke  curled 
There  was  never  voice  before  us  till 
I  led  our  lonely  chorus 
I,  the  war-drum  of  the  White  Man 
round  the  world! 

Or,  if  truth  in  realism  means  the 
same  thing  as  unpleasantness,  a  still 
truer  Kipling  is  to  be  found  in  "The 
Sergeant's  Weddin*— " 

See  the  chaplain  thinkin'? 

See  the  women  smile? 
Twig  the  married  wlnkln' 

As  they  take  the  aisle? 
Keep  your  side-arms  quiet, 

Dres8ln'  by  the  Band. 
Ho!  you  'oly  beggars. 

Cough  be'ind  your  'and! 

Now  it's  done  an'  over, 

'Ear  the  organ  squeak, 
"Voice  that  breathed  o'er  Eden"— 

Ain't  she  got  the  cheek! 
White  and  laylock  ribbons, 

Think  yourself  so  fine, 
I'd  pray  Gawd  to  take  yer 

•Fore  I  made  yer  mine! 

Escort  to  the  kerrldge. 
Wish  him  luck,  the  brute! 


Chuck  the  slippers  after— 

(Pity  'taint  a  boot!) 
Bowln'  like  a  lady, 

Blushin*  like  a  lad— 
'Oo  would  say  to  see  'em. 

Both  is  rotten  bad? 

And  yet,  thanks  perhaps  to  the  strain 
of  Wesleyanism  in  his  blood,  which 
makes  him  the  General  Booth  of  At- 
klnsesque  Imperialism,  Mr.  Kipling  is 
a  Carlyllan  In  his  love  of  a  strong  man 
wherever  he  finds  him. 

i 

They  have  looked  each  other  between 
the  eyes,  and  there  they  found  no 
fault. 

They  have  taken  the  oath  of  the 
Brotber-in-Blood  on  leavened 
bread  and  salt 

They  have  taken  the  oath  of  the 
Brother-ln-Blood  on  fire  and  fresh- 
cut  sod, 

On  the  hilt  and  the  halt  of  the  Kyber 
Knife,  and  the  Wondrous  Names 
of  God. 

The  Colonel's  son  he  rides  the  mare, 
and  Kemal's  boy  the  dun. 

And  two  have  come  back  to  Fort 
Bukloh  where  there  went  forth 
but  one. 

And  when  they  drew  to  the  quarter- 
guard,  full  twenty  swords  flew 
clear- 
There  was  not  a  man  but  carried  his 
feud  with  the  blood  of  the  moun- 
taineer. 

"Ha'  done!  ha'  done!"  said  the  Colonel's 
son.  "Put  up  the  steel  at  your 
sides! 

Last  night  ye  bad  struck  at  a  Border 
thief— to-night  'tis  a  mau  of  the 
Guides!" 

Ob,  East  is  East,  and  West  Is  West, 

and  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at 

God  s  great  Judgment  Seat; 
But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West, 

Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth. 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to 

face,  tho'  they  come  from  the  ends 

of  the  earth! 

There  may  be  more  of  Wesleyanism 
than    of    Carlyllsm— a  Wesleyanism 
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which  Is  none  the  less  genuine  that,  like 
John  Wesley's  own,  It  Is  flavored  with 
mysticism— In  those  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
poems  in  which  he  seeks  to  "Improve" 
Imperialism,  as  In  his  famous  "Reces- 
sional," with  Its- 
Lord  God  of  Hosts— be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 

- 

But  he  is  back  to  Carlylisni— the  Car- 
Ijlism  of  the  "Latter  Day  Pamphlets," 
and  the  cry  to  arms  against  anarchy 


I 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  Burthen- 
Send  for  the  best  ye  breed- 
Go  bind  your  sons  to  exile. 

To  serve  your  captives'  needs; 
To  wait  In  heavy  harness. 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild- 
Tour  new-caught  sullen  peoples, 
Half  devil  and  half  child. 


Take  up  the  White  Man's 

No  Iron  rule  of  kings, 
But  toll  of  serf  and  sweeper— 

The  toll  of  common  things. 


The  ports  ye  shall  not  enter. 

The  roads  ye  shall  not  tread; 
Go,  make  them  with  your  living. 

them  with  your  dead. 


This  may  not  be  the  last  or  the 
best  word  of  modern  Imperialism.  It 
may  be  expecting  too  much  of  human 
nature.  It  might  even  be  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  King- 
dom, as  the  centre  and  citadel  of  the 
Empire,  to  "bind  our  sons  to  exile"  In 
Africa  or  In  India.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able, to  say  the  least,  that  the  energies 
of  "the  best  we  breed"  will  be  fully 
taxed  with  the  domestic  problems 
which  will  demand  consideration  when 
the  present  crisis  has  terminated.  That, 
however,  cannot  be  discussed  here  and 
now.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  Klplingism— more  especially  in 
Its  serious  and  religious  aspects— to, 
like  Imperialism  itself,  a  natural  stage 
In  the  evolution  of  the  unprecedently 
protracted  and  marvellously  diversified 
Victorian  period. 


TO  MR.  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
AFTER  HIMSELF. 

(Rondeau  of  Villon.) 

At  sixty  years,  when  April's  face 
Retrieves,  as  now,  the  winter's  cold. 
Where  tales  of  other  Springs  are  told 

You  keep  your  courtly  pride  of  place. 

Within  the  circle's  charmed  space 
You  rest  unchallenged,  as  of  old. 
At  sixty  years. 


Not  Time  nor  Silence  sets  its  trace 
On  golden  lyre  and  voice  of  gold; 
Our  Poets'  Poet,  still  you  hold 

The  laurels  got  by  no  man's  grace— 
At  sixty  years. 


Otcrn 
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The  true  criticism  of  the  work  of  the 
sisters  Bronte  ought  to  present  to  our 
Imaginations,  on  a  general  view,  an 
aspect  at  once  large  and  simple.  It 
ought  to  be  no  more  complex  than  the 
sight  from  any  vantage  point  of  the 
famous  moors  above  Ha  worth  parson- 
age, or,  we  might  add,  the  picture 
which  memory  would  bear  away  even 
after  many  hours'  wanderings  in  those 
almost  classic  haunts.  The  Journeyings 
would  reveal,  of  course,  many  grim  or 
appealing  details  unapparent  in  the 
general  prospect  but  Imagination,  after 
we  had  come  south  or  gone  north, 
would  but  see  a  great  picture,  synthetic 
and  simple,  and  would  have  wrought 
its  own  sense  of  the  color  and  "spirit" 
of  the  heath-lands.  The  deeper  essence 
of  the  place  would  still  be  a  secret  of 
nature,  that  knows  the  meaning  of 
matter  and  spirit  and  all  their  manifes- 
tations In  the  universe.  So  the  general 
features  in  thorough-going  Bronte  criti- 
cism will  be  sheer,  simple,  outstanding, 
the  details  deftly  set  In  subsidiary  pro- 
portion. For  Charlotte  and  Emily 
Bronte  were  strange  and  Intense  souls, 
and  in  their  books  it  Is  the  soul-fact 
that  matters.  True,  there  are  a  hun- 
dred less-inspired  things;  let  them  be 
quietly  touched  and  passed.  The  great 
poetic,  passionate,  creative  stages  are 
elemental  and  bold,  easily  seen  by 
those  that  can  see;  and  having  duly 
marked  them  and  told  their  quality, 
criticism  has  done  its  broad  work.  It 
cannot  sound  their  mystery,  wring  out 
the  secret  of  their  Inspiration,  any  more 
than  the  traveller  on  the  heath  can 
penetrate  to  the  secret  below  the  color 
and  the  lonely  beauty  of  nature. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  sometimes 

'The  Lite  and  Worts  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and 
her  Sister*.  With  Iotrodoctloo  to  tbe  Work*  by 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.    6  Tola.  1800. 


thoughtful  In  her  Bronte*  studies, 
but  she  also  dwells  unduly  on 
none  too  relevant  details.  We  could 
wish,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  had 
boldly  considered  a  vital  matter  that 
must  be  settled  before  the  absolute 
worth  of  the  sisters'  work  In  literature, 
or  the  evolution  of  literature,  is  satis- 
factorily determined.  In  her  Introduc- 
tion to  "Jane  Eyre"  she  writes  with 
pardonable  gratification  of  tbe  unques- 
tioned spell  exercised  to-day  by  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  novels  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  England.  But  this  suggests 
the  important  and  here  unconsidered 
question  whether  the  reading  world,  on 
the  whole,  realises  what  great  fiction 
ought  to  be,  whether  its  general  ideal 
is  such  that  its  enthusiasm  In  the  case 
of  Miss  Bronte  can  be  said  to  be  a 
really  critical  tribute.  It  Is  to  be  feared, 
.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  England  and 
the  Continent  have  paid  more  attention 
to  the  body  than  to  tbe  spirit  In  fiction; 
and  despite  Mrs.  Ward's  high  opinion 
of  latter-day  developments  of  the 
novel,  it  Is  by  no  means  yet  certain 
that  it  can  become  a  supreme  medium 
of  literature.  A  worthy  instrument  It 
lias  been,  in  some  instances  a  noble 
one.  We  have  even  seen  achievements 
that  have  suggested  the  supreme,  the 
novelist,  in  such  rare  cases,  showing 
great  soul  In  action,  giving  embodiment 
to,  as  we  might  say,  spiritual  romance, 
indicating  in  characters  and  destinies 
something  of  the  Soul  above  souls, 
vision  of  the  Power  that  "ever  accom- 
panies the  march  of  man."  The  gen- 
eral desire,  however,  is  that  he  should 
walk  "rationally"  upon  earth,  and  paint 
the  body  and  circumstance  of  his  age 
or  another.  Much— too  much— Is  ex- 
pected of  him  as  a  delineator  of  dally 
manners  till  often  he  becomes  but  the 
photograper  of  individuals,  the  Autol- 
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ycus  of  data  that  have  no  more  than 
a  transient  Importance.  It  might  al- 
most seem  that  the  great  novelist  must 
be  a  master  of  two  arts— that  of  reveal- 
ing spiritual  forces,  permanent  pas- 
sions, like  a  great  poet  or  dramatist, 
and  that  of  Imparting  Imaginative  sig- 
nificance to  more  ordinary  actualities. 
The  two  powers— the  interaction  of  the 
two  worlds— make  the  true  novel.  To 
be  thus  a  seer  and  a  convincing  deline- 
ator of  actuality,  so  far  as  actuality  is 
essential — a  keen  problem — necessitates 
vision,  intuition,  opportunity  and  ex- 
perience on  such  a  scale  that  we  must 
needs  be  modest  in  our  expectations  on 
the  score  of  permanent  fiction.  The 
vision  and  the  intuition  are  of  the 
greater  importance;  on  their  possession 
and  cultivation  depends  the  fact  wheth- 
er fiction  can  be  absolute  literature 
rather  than  excellent  description  or 
analysis,  or  the  work,  as  it  were,  of  a 
syndicate  of  reporters  in  the  service 
of  a  "time  spirit,"  which  may  not  be 
by  any  means  a  true  daughter  of  the 
eternal. 

If  the  vision  of  the  sisters  Bronte 
sometimes  failed  them,  it  was  uncom- 
mon at  its  best  And  even  as  regards 
their  experience  or  their  knowledge  of 
life,  Mrs.  Ward,  like  many  critics,  seems 
to  entertain  a  too  narrow  idea.  The 
sources  of  knowledge  are  subtle  as  well 
as  obvious.  Knowing  the  Celtic  inheri- 
tance of  the  sisters  (of  which  more 
anon i,  their  contact  with  a  world  of 
great  Northern  tradition,  the  keen  or- 
deals to  which  their  sensitive  spirits 
were  subjected  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  stirred  unlmagined  forces  in 
their  natures,  and  made  them  critics  of 
life  in  a  higher  sense  than,  perhaps. 
Is  commonly  realized— understanding 
all  this,  and  more,  and  remembering 
the  subtle  ways  in  which  nature  and 
life  speak  to  the  chosen  mind,  we  may 
well  be  chary  of  complaint  as  to  lack 
of  knowledge  in  their  case.  It  Is  the 
soul  that  matters,  not  the  number  of 


miles  travelled,  the  number  of 
cities  seen  In  the  actual  world.  Char- 
lotte Bronte  has  told,  as  she  was  emi- 
nently fitted  to  tell,  the  ordeals  of  souls 
that  live  alone.  In  more  senses  than 
one— the  never  finished  tragedies  of 
deep  natures  In  plain  frames.  Her  un- 
happy governesses  and  teachers  are 
more  than  governesses  and  teachers; 
they  are  types,  old  and  new  as  the  pas- 
sion for  sympathy,  the  lack  of  consid- 
eration in  any  womante  sphere.  And 
crises  and  partings,  journeys  and  re- 
unions in  her  pages  sometimes  seem  to 
tell  of  people  in  more  mysterious  lands 
and  on  more  mysterious  seas  than  ours. 
They  speak  of  souls  rather  than  bodies. 

Faults  and  crudities  of  construction 
in  "Jane  Byre"  and  its  successors — 
matters  with  which  Mrs.  Ward  deals 
at  length— are  sufficiently  obvious.  Had 
Charlotte  Bronte  been  careful  enough 
or  courageous  enough  to  free  herself 
boldly  from  old  theories  of  plotanaklng 
and  other  prepossessions,  her  story  of 
the  struggle  of  duty  against  affinity 
would  have  led  to  truer  ordering,  per- 
haps almost  to  real  fusion,  of  material. 
But  some  of  her  critic's  strictures  on 
details  are  scarcely  tenable.  We  may 
not  always  regard  Mr.  Rochester  so 
gravely  as  his  creator— he  does  not  jus- 
tify himself  to  the  Imagination  In  the 
way  of  Paul  Emmanuel;  but  his  early 
talk  with  Jane  Eyre  is  scarcely  the 
delectable  food  for  comedy  which  Mrs. 
Ward  imagines.  The  judgment  on  the 
country-house  party,  also.  Is  much  too 
sweeping.  Without  taking  sides  on  the 
Interesting  question  of  governess  versus 
provincial  society,  one  may  gently  urge 
that  a  governess  of  genius,  In  her  mer- 
ciless way,  would  be  likely  to  detect 
and  record  an  ugly  side  of  things  pos- 
sessing more  or  less  glamor  for  the 
polite.  It  is  not  really  a  case  of  an 
ignorant  governess  passing  judgment 
on  "high  life;"  it  is  injured  and  lnclstvo 
genius  casting  critical  eyes  on  human- 
ity socially  more  favored,  but  splritu- 
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ally  inferior.  Convention  may  seek  to 
put  her  out  of  court  with  scorn,  but  the 
spirit  of  critical  judgment,  especially 
after  some  of  Miss  Bronte's  own  stories, 
recorded  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  will  not  be 
convinced  that  there  may  not  be  a  great 
deal  to  be  urged  on  the  other  side.  It 
were  better,  no  doubt,  to  invoke  the 
comic  spirit  in  the  treatment  of  such 
issues,  but  Haworth  was  not  meet, 
alas!  for  her  airy  presence.  Certainly 
Charlotte  Bronte  bad  not  always  the 
happiness  of  overcoming  ordinary 
prejudices  In  the  gleam  of  larger  vision, 
nor  had  she  the  unfailing  power  of 
shaping  ordinary  material  to  artistic 
ends,  as  we  see  in  the  often  delightful 
and  sometimes  poetical  "Shirley."  The 
novelist  as  we  have  suggested,  is,  on. 
occasions,  hard  set  to  be  an  artistic  in- 
terpreter of  permanent  passion  and 
minute  and  mobile  actuality.  But  It  is 
possible  to  slip  on  points  of  detail,  to 
fall,  now  and  then,  In  kindling  Imagina- 
tive life  In  ordinary  material,  and  yet 
to  be  true  again  and  again,  In  the  high 
hours,  to  what  the  Imagination  recog- 
nizes as  soul-fact  Because  Charlotte 
Bronte  so  vividly  interpreted  soul-fact, 
not  occasionally,  but  often,  we  know 
that,  however  fallible  at  other  times, 
she  was  an  eminent  novelist. 

Mrs.  Ward  maintains  the  interesting, 
but  of  course,  by  no  means  novel  the- 
ory, that  the  genius  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  fundamentally  Celtic.  The  racial 
spirit,  or  rather  the  deep  human  one. 
as  affected  in  the  light  and  shadow, 
the  momentum,  the  environment  of  a 
race  of  changeful  fortunes,  no  doubt 
lives  long  and  workB  subtly  in  uncon- 
sidered regions,  and  is  an  attractive.  If 
rather  tentative  study,  though  put  to 
strange  uses  by  extremists  too  bent  on 
dividing  humanity  into  compartments. 
But  leaving  temperaments  and  worka- 
day selves,  and  looking  into  the  souls 
that  live  deeply,  the  souls  that  create 
permanent  literature,  we  feel  that  they 
are  of  no  race,  they  know  not  geo- 


graphical boundaries.  As  to  Charlotte 
BrontS  and  Ireland,  she  seemed  unable 
to  create  an  Irish  character— the  curate 
Malone  in  "Shirley"  and  the  drunken 
Mrs.  Sweeny  in  "Vlllette"  are  beneath 
notice  in  this  regard— but  it  is  ob- 
viously true  that  certain  qualities  well 
marked  In  Celtic  nature  and  personal- 
ity are  apparent  in  her  work.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  Mrs.  Ward 
has  too  conventional  an  idea  of  Celtic 
characteristics.  Her  remarks  are  a 
little  too  suggestive  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's lectures  on  the  "Study  of  Celtic 
Literature"— lectures  fruitful  in  their 
day  and  still  useful,  but  not  founded  on 
a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
even  translated  Gaelic  literature  and 
Irish  or  general  Celtic  personality. 
"Celtic  melancholy"  Is  but  a  half-truth. 
Joyouaness  Is  the  dominant  quality  of 
much  Gaelic  literature— Joyousness  and 
a  fierce  zest  of  life.  The  theory  of  the 
Celt's  love  of  loneliness  seems  strange 
when  we  know  that  the  idea  of  conten- 
tion being  "better  than  loneliness" 
passed  Into  a  proverb  with  one  order 
of  Celts.  For  the  theory  of  "Celtic 
shrinking  from  all  active  competitive 
existence"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  general  justification,  ancient  or 
modern.  Nor  is  Mrs.  Ward  convincing 
when  she  tries  to  explain  Bronte  Celti- 
cism as  a  growth  of  the  Ireland  of  the 
North,  "on  which  commerce  and  Prot- 
estantism have  set  their  grasp."  This, 
although  perhaps  a  popular  notion,  is 
but  another  half-truth;  the  Catholic  and 
Celtic  traditions  and  elements  of  Ulster 
are.  In  their  way,  outstanding.  (In  any 
case,  did  not  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte 
come  of  a  south  of  Ireland  family?) 
Mrs.  Ward's  consideration  of  the  Celtic 
basis  of  the  Bronte  genius  might  have 
been  much  more  interesting  had  she 
understood  the  manysidedness  of  the 
real  Celticism,  and  that  the  Bronte* 
sisters'  practicality  and  order  were  no 
more  alien  to  it  on  the  whole  than  their 
share  of  the  "vision  that  remakes  the 
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world."  Were  Gaelic  literature  acces- 
sible as  a  whole,  it  would  clear  away 
many  misconceptions  caused  by  taking 
it  in  snatches  that  concern  widely  sev- 
ered years  and  varying  circumstances, 
and  give  a  disconnected  and  somewhat 
shadowy  Idea  of  the  race  or  races.  Its 
modern  successor,  Anglo-Irish  litera- 
ture, does  not  really  display  a  true 
grip  of  later  Irish  realities,  and  politi- 
cal controversy  has,  unfortunately,  ob- 
scured certain  verities.  The  Celt  has 
dreamed  dreams,  Idealized  his  moors 
and  hills,  seen  visions  of  hells  and 
heavens  that  show  a  Dantesque  feeling, 
without,  of  course,  a  Dantesque  art;  he 
has  realised  the  tears  of  things,  and 
known  at  stages  the  melancholy  that, 
for  sensitive    souls,  accompanies  the 
fateful  trends  of  life.  But  he  framed 
the  elaborate  Brehon  laws  and  a  still 
more  elaborate  bardic  system,  pursued 
philosophic  and  scholastic  Ideals  with 
a  strange  passion,  and  in  modern  days 
in  more  lands  than  one  he  has  proved 
his  genius  as  an  empire-builder.  Far 
from  being  an  elusive  creature,  half 
within,  half  without  existence,  he  has 
shown  at  his  highest  a  remarkable  grip 
of  both  worlds.  Mrs.  Ward,  did  she ' 
really  know  the  various    aspects  of 
Celticism,  might  have  profitably  con- 
sidered that  phase  of  it  which  would 
appear  to  have  lived  a  tenacious  if  balf- 
inscru table  life  In  Emily  Bronte  rather 
than  Charlotte.  Tet  the  critic,  con- 
scious of  the  highest  reaches  of  Eng- 
lish genius,  would  claim  much  of  hers 
as  peculiar  to  his  own  race.  There  Is 
truth  on  both  sides.  How  much  of  the 
spiritual,  the  poetic,  the  divine  even, 
lies  below  either  racial  consciousness, 
seldom  coming  Into  being  or  concrete 
embodiment?  This  deeper  human  sub- 
consciousness, so  to  say,  came  to  con- 
sciousness In  the  Bronte  sisters  on  their 
great  moors  in  their  Yorkshire  world 
of     distinctive     tradition,     in  the 
crises  of  their  struggling  years.  It 
mixed  with  moods  and  found  outlet  lu 


forms  in  which  Celt  and  Teuton  and 
all  men  And  much  of  their  passionate 
selves.  So,  when  all  is  said,  the  origins 
are  of  nature's  underlying  store;  the 
result  speaks  for  and  to  humanity. 

In  her   introduction  to  "Wutherinp 
Heights"  Mrs.  Ward  propounds  a  the- 
ory of  an  appreciable  German  Influ- 
ence, a  somewhat  liberal  infusion  of 
Hoffmann  and  even  Tleck,  in  Emily 
Bronte's  work.  It  must  be  said  at  once 
that  Mrs.  Ward,  unfortunately,  does 
not  seem  to  realize  the  spirit  and  the 
stages  of  the  "German  romantic  move- 
ment"    8ome  of  her  views  suggest 
the  wild  and  peculiar  conceptions  of 
this  German  literature  against  which 
Carlyle  protested  In  a  critical  essay 
comparatively  early  in    the  century. 
"Tleck   and   Hoffmann,"   says  Mrs. 
Ward,  "are  full  of  raving  and  lunatic 
beings,  who  sob,  shout,  tear  out  their 
hair  by  the  roots,  and  live  in  a  perpet- 
ual state  of  personal  violence  both  to- 
wards themselves  and  their  neighbors." 
This,  to  speak  mildly,  is  not  fair  criti- 
cism even  of  Hoffmann;  but  how  must 
It  be  regarded  by  the  student  who  has 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Tleck? 
The   whole   trend   of   Mrs.  Ward's 
critique  Is  unjust  to  the  German  "Ro- 
mantics" at  their  best;  to  their  beauty 
there  Is  only  a  casual  allusion;  there  Is 
no  suggestion  of  those  qualities,  both 
grave  and  humorous,  In  which  they  are 
seen  to  differ  decisively— even  to  the 
merely  casual  eye — from  the  author  of 
"Wutherlng  Heights."     It  would  ap- 
pear that  Mrs.  Ward's  imagination  has 
dwelt  overmuch  upon  the  earlier  Tleck; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  that  a  mind  like  Emily  Bronte's 
could  ever  have   been  so   much  Im- 
pressed, as  she  thinks,  by  the  horrors 
of  Hoffmann,  or.  Indeed,  of  his  English 
contemporaries  of  the  school  that  would 
"make  Parnassus  a  churchyard."  In 
fact,  critics  are  too  apt  to  exaggerate 
the  "haunting"  effect  of  the  "bowl  and 
dagger"  bookmen  on  the  early  century; 
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we  may  be  sure  there  was  an  esoteric 
English  self  unimpressed  by  their  ter- 
rors. "Monk"  Lewis,  It  is  suggestive 
to  remember,  had  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  House  of  Commons.  And  the 
Ha  worth  sisters,  let  it  never  be  forgot- 
ten, had  a  critical  and  creative  faculty. 

Mrs.  Ward's  theory,  however,  will 
be  interesting  to  the  curious  who  seek 
for  the  source  and    development  of 
genius  (as  distinguished  from  casual 
shades   and  external   dyes — some  of 
which,  in  Emily  Bronte's  case,  were, 
no  doubt,  Germanic,  as  Borne  in  Char- 
lotte's were  French)  anywhere  but  in 
the  mysterious  store  and    order  of 
nature.     We    know    from  Charlotte 
Bronte's    words,  and  without  them 
should  realize    the  truth,  that  Emily 
Bronte  the  creator,  the  Emily  Bronte 
who  means  much  to  the  imagination, 
owed  little,  if  anything,  to  literature. 
It  lit  or  shadowed  her  mind,  of  course, 
as  sun  or  darkness  lit  or  shadowed  her 
moors  and  heath;  it  did  not  permeate 
her  spirit  or  become  a  second  nature 
with  her.  Her  distinctive  work  and 
that  widespread  literature  which  may 
be  regarded  as  an  outcome,  so  to  say, 
of  the  British  Museum  Reading-room, 
seem  ages  asunder  in  point  of  date  and 
method.  All  that  places  her  apart  owes 
no  more  to  book-lore  than  the  stories 
woven  and  re  woven  by  vigorous  brood- 
ing minds  in  the  lonely  Icelandic  life 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  pro- 
cession of  the  sagas:  work  to  which 
remoteness   from   common  actuality, 
and  profound,  aloof  winters,  gave  so 
often  a  novel  sense  and  depth  of  mood. 
By  the  way,  there  was,  of  course,  a 
Norse  element  in  Yorkshire  tradition, 
and  one  finds  it  interesting  to  trace  in 
Emily  Bronte  a  certain  kinship  with 
the   sagamen,    though    fancy  might 
easily  carry  the  kinship  too  far. 

A  critic  in  the  Athenaeum  once  sug- 
gested a  decisive  relation  in  Emily 
Bronte's  genius  to  something  far 
greater  than  that  of  German  romance 


— which,  of  course,  at  its  best,  had  some 
sense  of  greatness,  or,  at  least,  was 
deeper  than  a  cult,  more  than  a  mere 
fashion  in  fiction— to  no  less  than  the 
genius  of  Dante  himself.     This  is  a 
highly  interesting  question,  which,  un- 
fortunately—at least  so  far  as  the  pres- 
ent writer  knows— the  acute  critic  has 
not  considered  in  detail.  In  this  con- 
nection, and  In  view  of  Emily  Bronte's 
Celtic  ancestry,  it  were  profitable  to 
study  that  Celtic  visionary  spirit  which 
made  many  Infernos  before  and  dur- 
ing Dante's  day,  even    though  they 
found  no  comprehensive  and  powerful 
artist  to  shape  them  into  concreteness 
and  permanency.  There  was  a  poten- 
tial Dante  in  the  racial  soul,  and.  In 
truth,  some  sense  of  It  lingers  to  this 
day  with  the  Celts.  As  to  other  as- 
pects of  the  kinship,  it  Is  not  merely 
fanciful  to  apprehend  a  certain  Dan- 
tesque  significance  in  the  chief  lovers 
In  "Wuthering  Heights,"  abandoned  to 
passion  in  such  a  degree  that  it  be- 
comes as  a  great  doom.  Catherine,  in 
the  passionate  scene  where  her  cry  is 
that  she  is  Heathcllff,  is  no  faint  re- 
minder of  Franceses;  but    a  Dante 
would  not  allow  a  Heathcllff  or  a  Cath- 
erine, in  hate  or  love,  to  protest  so 
much.  The  tears  and  cries  doubtless 
set  Mrs.  Ward  thinking  of  the  minor 
features  of  German  romance.  The  pas- 
sion, as  the  fore-mentioned  critic  recog- 
nized, runs  too  much  to  rhetoric.  But 
the  concentration,  not  only  of  speech 
but   of   passion,    which    might— nay, 
would  surely— have  come,  is  Indicated 
in  a  few  of  Emily  Bronte's  best  poems. 
Unfortunately  enough.  In  treating  of 
her  virtues  or  defects,  Mrs.  Ward— who 
holds  the  theory  that  "we  passionately 
accept  her  or  we  are  untouched  by  her" 
— does  not  always  employ  felicitous  fig- 
ures  of  speech.    "Charlotte  Bronte 
touches  the  shield  of  the  reader,  .  .  . 
eheattacka  him.  and  complete  as  his  ulti- 
mate surrender  may  be,  he  yields  fight- 
ing; ...  it   is   still    more   so  with 
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Emily."  This  martial  stress  and  cir- 
cumstance Is  rather  overwhelming— 
and  artificial.  And  "Wuthering 
Heights,"  whatever  its  naiveti  of  con- 
struction, its  signs  of  inexperience,  does 
not  suggest  the  artificial  It  is  like  a 
grim  and  elemental  outcome  of  nature, 
not  meant  either  for  human  enjoyment 
or  human  opposition.  It  makes  us,  as 
It  were,  spectators  in  strange  lands, 
where  our  word  counts  for  nothing; 
we  stand  by  pits  of  the  passions.  Had 
it  been  German-made  to  the  degree 
Mrs.  Ward  Imagines,  instead  of  being 
virtually  a  creation  of  Impersonal  and 
Independent  genius,  it  would  not  have 
its,  on  the  whole,  decisive  imaginative 
justification. 

Were  It  possible  for  Emily  Bronte  to 
have  been  dominated  by  book  Impres- 
sions and  sach  casual  experiences  as 
her  critic  supposes— in  short,  were  she 
an  artist  of  the  receptive  order— she 
would  surely  have  reproduced  more  of 
her  every-day  life.  In  the  manner  of 
Anne,  the  frail  "little  one,"  in  "Agnes 
Grey"  and  (more  gloomily)  in  "The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,"  or  In  that  of 
even  Charlotte  In  her  more  personal 
and  argumentative  moments  when  the 
compelling  new  self  was  not  active. 
Emily  was  too  original  for  that.  She 
obeyed  that  inscrutable  and  overmas- 
tering spirit  of  imagination  which,  as 
Charlotte  said  In  a  well-known  preface, 
"strangely  wills  and  works  for  itself." 
Mr.  Swinburne  rightly  finds  in  her  "a 
dark,  unconscious  Instinct,  as  of  primi- 
tive nature-worship."  "Unconscious  in- 
stinct" contains  more  essential  truth 
than  the  Germanic  dissertation  of  Mrs. 
Ward.  And,  strangely  enough,  if  we 
may  touch  again  the  question  of  Emily 
Bronte's  ancestry,  in  the  oldest  known 
fragment  of  Celtic  poetry,  handed  down 
for  hundreds  of  years  In  Irish  tradition, 
there  is  the  unconscious  instinct,  not 
only  of  worship  of,  but  absolute  iden- 
tification with,  nature.  There  Is  a 
gleam  as  well  as  darkness,  and  the  sug- 
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gestion  of  a  fierceness  of  spirit  that  the 
strenuous  and  conquering  Emily  would 
have  understood  and  sympathized  with 
readily.  The  singer  Is  "the  wind  which 
breathes  upon  the  sea,"  "the  vulture 
upon  the  rocks,"  "the  ox  of  the  seven 
combats."  "the  fairest  of  plants,"  "a 
wild  boar  In  valor,"  "a  salmon  in  the 
water,"  "a  lake  In  the  plain"— every- 
thing in  his  sheer  primeval  world,  as 
Emily  BrontS's  spirit  was  everything 
in  the  great  moorlands.  The  singer 
before  the  dawn  of  Celtic  history  ex- 
pressed the  dark,  unconscious  instinct; 
In  the  novelist  and  poet,  after  sophis- 
ticated ages,  nature  again  stirred  and 
spoke — the  nature  below  books  and  be- 
yond race.  Eventually,  of  course,  as 
we  see  by  later  poems,  the  unconscious 
Instinct  gave  place.  In  a  measure,  to  a 
conscious  and  considered  philosophy. 

This  "Haworth  Edition"  contains,  be- 
sides the  novels  and  poems  of  the  sis- 
ters (and  the  "Cottage  Poems"  of  their 
father),  their  portraits  and  the  original 
title-pages  and  prefaces  in  their  due 
places.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Life,"  with  an 
introduction  and  notes  by  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter,  will  conclude  the  series.  The 
style  of  the  six  volumes  already  Issued 
Is  worthy  of  the  house  so  honorably 
associated  with  Haworth,  though  occa- 
sionally the  printer  has  neglected  quo- 
tation marks.  We  have  left  to  the  last 
a  reference  to  a  feature  which  some 
will  regard  as  special— illustrations, 
from  photographs,  of  places  Indicated 
In  the  works.  They  are,  of  course,  in- 
teresting in  their  way,  though  the  way 
is  too  literal.  They  would  bind  the 
genius  that  speaks  for  many  scenes  to 
too  local  and  particular  ones.  For  In- 
stance, the  description  of  Lucy  Snowe 
In  London  is  accompanied  by  a  picture 
of  Ludgate  Hill  and  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral In  1848.  The  pages  have  as  much 
to  do  with  Ludgate  Hill  of  1828  or 
2048.  They  are  concerned  with  a  state 
of  soul  much  more  than  with  a  local 
habitation. 
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COLONIAL  MEMORIES. 

BY  LADY  BBOOME. 

"Stblla  Clavisqce  Mabis  Indict." 


"The  Star  and  the  Key  of  the  Indian 
Ocean"  lay  smiling  before  me  on 
Easter  Sunday,  April,  1878. 

The  little  schooner  in  which  I  had 
come  across  from  Natal  had  just 
dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Port 
Louis  after  seventeen  days  of  light  and 
baffling  winds.  How  quickly  all  the 
tedium  of  that  past  time  slipped  out 
of  my  mind  as  the  fast-growing  day- 
light revealed  the  beauties  of  Mauri- 
tius, a  little  Island  which  I  had  so 
often  read  of,  and  yet  so  little  expected 
ever  to  behold.  The  interest  of  the 
tragic  tale  of  "Paul  and  Virginia"  had 
riveted  my  wandering  attention  during 
the  French  reading-lessons  of  my 
youth,  though  I  always  secretly  won- 
dered why  Virginia  had  been  such  a 
goose  as  to  decline  help  from  a  sailor, 
apparently  only  because  he  was  some- 
what insufficiently  clad.  I  should  not 
have  dared  to  give  utterance  to  this 
opinion,  however,  so  prudish  was  the 
domestic  atmosphere  of  those  early 
days. 

The  first  real  interest  I  felt  in 
Mauritius  arose  from  the  frequent 
mention  of  the  little  island  as  a  health- 
resort,  in  some  charming  letters  of 
Miss  Eden's,  published  about  flve-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  but  written  long  be- 
fore that  date,  when  she  was  keeping 
house  for  her  brother,  Lord  Auckland, 
then  Governor-General  of  India.  Miss 
Eden  speaks  of  many  friends  and  In- 
dian tourists  (for  "Paget,  M.  P.'s" 
existed  apparently  even  in  those  dis- 
tant times)  having  gone  for  change  of 
air  to  "the  Mauritius"  and  coming 
back  quite  strong  and  robust.  She 
mentions  one   instance  of  a  whole 


opera  company,  whose  health  gave 
way  in  Calcutta,  and  who  made  the  ex- 
cursion, returning  in  time  for  their 
next  season  with  restored  health,  and 
she  often  longs  in  vain  for  such  a 
change  for  her  bard- worked  brother. 

But  all  that  must  have  been  many 
years  before  the  first  mysterious  out- 
break of  fever  which  ravaged  the 
place  in  1867.  I  was  assured  that  be- 
fore that  date  the  reputation  of  the 
pretty  little  island  had  stood  very  high 
as  a  sanatorium,  but  no  doctor  could 
give  me  any  reason  for  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  this  virulent  fever.  There 
were,  of  course,  many  theories,  each 
of  which  had  earnest  supporters. 
Some  said  the  great  hurricane  which 
had  Just  before  swept  over  the  Island 
brought  the  malaria  on  its  wings. 
Others  declared  the  dtboisement,  which 
had  been  carried  on  to  a  devastating 
extent  in  order  to  increase  the  area 
available  for  sugar-cane  planting,  was 
to  blame;  whilst  a  third  faction  put 
all  the  trouble  down  to  the  great  in- 
flux of  coolie  immigrants  Introduced 
about  that  date  to  work  in  the  cane- 
fields.  Perhaps  the  truth  lies  in  a 
blending  of  these  three  principal 
theories.  Any  way,  I  felt  it  sad  and 
bard  that  so  really  lovely  an  island 
should  have  such  dark  and  trying  days 
behind  as  well  as  before  It. 

But,  after  seventeen  days  of  glaring 
lonely  seas  and  dark,  monotonous 
nights,  one  Is  not  apt  to  think  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  immediate  "blessings 
of  the  land,"  and  I  gazed  with  pro- 
found content  on  the  chain  of  volcanic 
hills,  down  whose  rugged  sides  many 
cascades  tumbled  their  gleaming  silver. 
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Coral  reefs,  with  white  foam  tossing 
over  them,  in  spite  of  the  calm  sap- 
phire sea  on  which  we  were  gently 
floating  into  harbor,  seemed  spread  all 
around  us,  and.  Indeed,  I  believe  these 
reel/*  circle  the  whole  island  with  a 
dangerous  though  protecting  girdle. 
Sloping  ground,  covered  with  growth 
of  differing  greens,  some  showing  the 
bluish  hue  of  the  sugar-cane,  others 
the  more  vivid  coloring  of  a  coarse,  tall 
grasi?,  led  the  eye  gently  down  to  the 
flowering  trees  and  foliage  round  the 
clustering  bouses  of  Port  Louis,  whose 
steep,  high-pitched  roofs  looked  so  sug- 
gestive of  tropic  rains.  Port  Louis 
was  once  evidently  a  stately  capital, 
and  large,  handsome  houses  still  re- 
main. These  have,  however,  nearly 
all  been  turned  into  offices  or  banks, 
and  the  fine,  large  Government  House, 
or  B6tel  du  Qouvcrnement,  Is  always 
empty  as  to  its  numerous  bedrooms. 
Hardly  a  white  person  sleeps  with  im- 
punity in  Port  Louis,  though  all  the 
business— official  and  private— is  car- 
ried on  there,  and  It  contains  many  ex- 
cellent shops. 

You  must  climb  up,  however,  some 
few  miles  by  the  steep  little  railway 
before  you  realize  bow  really  lovely 
the  scenery  of  Mauritius  can  be.  All 
in  miniature,  It  is  true,  but  very  ambi- 
tious in  character.  Except  for  the 
glowing  tints  of  the  volcanic  rocks  and 
the  tropic  vegetation,  one  might  be 
looking  at  a  bit  of  Switzerland  through 
the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope:  but  no- 
where else  have  I  ever  seen  such  tints 
as  the  bare  mountain  sides  take  at 
sunset.  The  tufa  rocks  glow  like  wet 
porphyry,  and  so  magical  are  the  hues 
that  one  half  expects  to  see  the  grand 
recumbent  figure  of  the  old  warrior  of 
the  CorpB  de  Garde  hill,  outlined 
against  the  purple  sky.  rise  up  and 
salute  the  island  which  once  was  bis. 

Mauritius  is  In  many  ways  an  ob- 
ject-lesson which  is  not  without  Its 
significance  Just  now.    Here  we  have 


a  little  island  thoroughly  French  In  Its 
history  and  people,  and  inhabited  by 
many  of  the  vieille  roche  who  fled  there 
In  the  Terror  days.  Battles  between 
French  and  English  by  land  and  sea 
raged  round  its  sunny  shores  in  the 
first  few  years  of  the  Just-ended  cen- 
tury. Dauntless  attacks  and  valiant  re- 
sistance have  left  heroic  memories  be- 
hind them.  We  took  It  by  force 
majeure  in  1811,  but  It  was  not  until 
the  great  settling  up  at  the  Restora- 
tion in  1814  that  the  hatchet  may  be 
said  to  have  been  finally  burled,  and 
the  two  nationalities  began  to  pull  to- 
gether comfortably.  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  see  how  thoroughly  French 
Mauritius  still  Is  hi  language  and  In 
characteristics;  but  the  result  Is  In- 
deed satisfactory.  I  found  It  quite  the 
most  highly  civilized  of  the  colonies  I 
then  knew,  and  from  the  social  point 
of  view  there  was  nothing  left  to  be 
desired.  The  early  class  of  French 
settler  had  evidently  been  of  a  much 
higher  type  than  our  own  rough-and- 
ready  colonist,  and  the  refinement,  so 
introduced,  had  Influenced  the  whole 
place.  Did  I  find  any  race-hatred,  op- 
pression, or  heart-burnings?  No,  In- 
deed; of  all  the  dependencies  of  our 
Empire,  not  one  has  come  forward 
more  generously  or  more  splendidly 
with  substantial  offers  of  help  than 
that  little,  lonely  isle,  "the  Star  and 
Key  of  the  Indian  Ocean."  I  venture 
to  say,  speaking  from  my  experience 
of  those  days,  that  the  Queen  has  no 
more  loyal  subjects  than  the  Mauri- 
tians. 

It  may  be  that  the  trials  and  troubles 
we  have  all  borne  there  side  by  side  in 
the  past  half-century  have  knitted  and 
bound  us  together.  We  have  had 
hurricane,  pestilence  and  fire  to  con- 
tend with,  besides  the  chronic  bard 
times  of  the  sugar  industry.  In  these 
fast-following  calamities  French  and 
English  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  the  only  race  or  religious  rivalry 
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has  been  in  good  and  noble  deeds.  In 
the  Zulu  war  of  1881,  when  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  sent  a  ship  down  with  de- 
spatches to  my  dear  husband,  then  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Mauritius, 
urgently  asking  for  help  to  "hold  the 
fort"  until  the  English  reinforcements 
could  arrive,  Mauritius  sprang  to  her 
feet  then  as  now,  and  gave  willing  and 
substantial  help.  Every  soldier  who 
was  able  to  stand  up  started  at 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  for  Durban. 
The  same  day  the  mayor  of  Port  Louis 
held  a  meeting,  at  which  a  volunteer 
corps  of  doctors  and  nurses  was  at 
once  raised,  with  plenty  of  money  to 
equip  them,  and  they,  as  well  as  cooks 
and  cows— both  much  needed— were  on 
their  way  to  Durban  before  another 
sun  bad  set.  It  was  Indeed  gratifying 
to  bear  afterwards  that  not  only  had 
our  little  military  effort  been  of  great 
service,  but  that  the  abundance  of  fresh 
milk  supplied  had  helped  many  a  case 
of  dysentery  at  Durban  among  the 
garrison  to  turn  the  corner  on  the  road 
to  recovery. 

Nothing  can  be  much  more  beautiful 
than  the  view  from  the  back  veranda 
at  "Reduit,"  as  the  fine  country  Gov- 
ernment House,  built  by  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Brillane  for  the  Governors  of 
Mauritius  more  than  a  century  ago,  is 
called.  Before  you  spreads  an  expanse 
of  English  lawn  only  broken  by 
clumps  of  gay  follaged  shrubs  or  beds 
of  flowers,  and  behind  that  again  is 
the  wooded  edge  of  the  steep  ravine 
where  the  mischievous  "Jackos"  hide, 
who  come  up  at  night  to  play  havoc 
with  the  sugar-canes  on  its  opposite 
side.  The  only  day  of  the  week  on 
which  they  ventured  up  was  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  all  the  world  was 
silent  and  sleepy.  It  used  to  be  my 
delight  to  watch  from  an  upper  bed- 
room window  the  stealthy  appearance 
of  the  old  sentinel  monkeys,  who  first 
peered  cautiously  up  and  evidently 
reconnoitred   the  ground  thoroughly. 


After  a  few  moments  of  careful 
scouting  a  sort  of  chirrup  would  be 
beard,  which  seemed  the  signal  for  the 
rest  of  the  colony  to  tumble  tumult- 
ously up  the  bank.  Such  games  as 
then  started  among  the  young  ones, 
such  antics  and  tumblings  and  romp- 
ings!  But  all  the  time  the  sentinels 
never  relaxed  their  vigilance.  They 
spread  like  a  cordon  round  the  gam- 
bolling young  ones,  and  kept  turning 
their  horribly  wise,  human-looking 
heads  from  side  to  side  incessantly, 
only  picking  and  chewing  a  blade  of 
grass  now  and  then.  The  mothers 
seemed  to  keep  together,  and  doubtless 
gossiped;  but  let  my  old  and  perfectly 
harmless  Skye  terrier  toddle  round  the 
corner  of  the  veranda,  and  each  fe- 
male Would  dart  into  the  group  of 
playing  monkeys,  seize  her  property 
by  its  nearest  leg.  toss  it  over  her 
shoulder,  and,  quicker  than  the  eye 
could  follow,  she  would  have  disap- 
peared down  the  ravine.  The  senti- 
nels had  uttered  their  warning  cry  di- 
rectly, but  they  always  remained  un- 
til the  very  last,  and  retreated  in  good 
order;  though  there  was  no  cause  for 
alarm,  as  "Boxer's"  thoughts  were  on 
the  peacocks,  apt  to  trespass  at  those 
silent  and  unguarded  hours,  and  not 
on  the  monkeys  at  all! 

This  is  a  sad  digression,  but  yet  it  has 
not  led  us  far  from  that  halcyon  scene, 
which  is  so  often  before  the  eyes  of  my 
memory.  The  beautiful  changing  hues 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  bound  the  horizon 
in  this  and  every  other  extensive  island 
view,  but  between  us  and  It  there  arises 
in  the  distance  a  very  forest  of  tall, 
green  masts,  the  spikes  of  countless 
aloe  blossoms.  I  have  heard  Mauritius 
described  as  "an  island  with  a  barque 
always  to  windward,"  and  there  Is 
much  truth  in  the  saying;  though  one 
could  easily  mistake  the  glancing  wing 
of  a  huge  seagull  or  the  long,  white 
floating  tall-feathers  of  the  "boatswain 
bird"  for  the  shimmer  of  a  distant  sail. 
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I  fear  It  Is  a  very  prosaic  confession 
to  make,  but  one  fact  which  added  con- 
siderably to  my  comfort  in  Mauritius 
was  the  excellence  of  the  cook  of  that 
day.  I  hear  that  education  and  Board 
schools  nave  now  Improved  him  off  the 
face  of  the  island,  but  he  used  to  be  a 
very  clever  mixture  of  the  best  of 
French  and  Indian  cookery  traditions. 
The  food  supply  was  poor.  We  got 
our  beef  from  Madagascar,  and  our 
mutton  came  from  Aden.  We  found  It 
answer  to  Import  half  a  dozen  little 
sheep  at  a  time;  they  cost  about  11 
apiece  for  purchase  and  carriage,  but 
could  be  allowed  only  a  month's  run 
In  the  beautiful  park  of  five  hundred 
acres  which  surrounded  Result  More 
than  that  made  them  ill.  so  rich  and 
luscious  was  the  grass;  for  sheep,  like 
human  beings,  seem  to  need  a  good 
deal  of  exercise,  and.  as  Abernethy  ad- 
vised the  rich  gourmet  to  do,  ought  to 
"live  on  a  shilling  a  day,  and  earn  It." 

These  same  sheep,  however,  or  rather 
one  of  the  servants,  gave  me  one  of 
the  worst  frights  of  my  life.  We  were 
at  luncheon  one  day  when  an  under 
servant,  who  never  appeared  In  the 
dining-room,  rushed  in.  calling  out.  "Oh, 
Excellence,  quel  malheurr  then  he 
lapsed  Into  Hindustani  and  patois,  de- 
claring there  had  been  a  terrible  rail- 
way accident  and  that  all  were  Injured 
and  two  killed  ouWght!  As  this  same 
line,  which  had  a  private  station  in  the 
park  about  a  mile  away,  constantly 
brought  us  up  friends  at  that  hour,  I 
nearly  fainted  with  horror;  and  yet  I 
remember  how  angry,  though  relieved, 
I  felt  when  the  same  agitated  Individ- 
ual wailed  out,  "and  tbey  were  all  so 
fat!"  One  Is  apt  to  be  Indignant  at 
having  been  tricked  into  emotion  before 
one  Is  grateful  for  the  relief  to  one's 
mind. 

Almost  the  first  thing  which  struck 
me  in  Mauritius  was  the  absence  of 
cows  as  well  as  sheep.  I  never  saw  a 
cow  grazing,  nnd  yet    there  seemed 
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plenty  of  good  milk,  and  even  a  pallid 
pat  of  fresh  butter  appeared  at  break- 
fast But  there  were  plenty  of  cows, 
only  the  coolies  kept  them  in  their 
houses,  to  the  despair  of  the  sanitary 
Inspectors,  who  insisted  on  proper  cow- 
sheds being  built  at  an  orthodox  dis- 
tance from  the  little  case  or  native 
house,  only  to  find  that  the  family 
moved  down  and  lived  with  the  cow 
as  before.  One  year  there  was  an  out- 
break of  pleuro-pneumonia  among  the 
poor  cows,  and  I  heard  many  pathetic 
stories  of  the  despair  of  the  owners 
when  sentence  of  death  had  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  infected  districts  against 
their  beloved  cows.  It  was  Impossible 
to  make  the  coolies  understand  that 
this  was  a  precautionary  measure,  and 
the  large  and  liberal  compensation 
which  they  received  seemed  to  bring 
no  consolation  whatever  with  It  I 
was  assured  that  in  many  instances 
the  owner  of  the  doomed  animal  would 
fling  himself  at  the  Inspector's  feet  be- 
seeching him  to  spare  the  life  of  the 
cow,  and  to  kill  him  (the  coolie)  instead! 

The  roads  lnMaiuritius  were  admirably 
kept  but  very  hard  and  very  hilly.  The 
big  horse,  usually  Imported  from  Aus- 
tralia, soon  knocked  his  legs  to  pieces 
If  much  used  up  and  down  these  hills; 
but  an  excellent  class  of  hardy,  hand- 
some little  pony  came  to  us  from 
PCgou  and  other  parts  of  Burma,  as 
well  as  from  Timor  and  Java.  These 
animals  were  very  expensive  to  buy. 
but  excellent  for  work,  and  I  should 
think  would  have  made  splendid  polo 
ponies;  but  polo  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  played  In  Mauritius  at  that  date. 

Since  my  day  another  frightful  hur- 
ricane has  devastated  the  poor  little 
Island,  but  I  heard  many  stories  of 
former  ones.  During  the  summer  sea- 
son—that is,  from  about  November  un- 
til March  or  April— the  local  Meteoro- 
logical Office  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
barometer,  and  every  arrangement  is 
cut  and  dry,  ready  to  be  acted  upon  at 
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a  moment's  warning,  for  a  coup  de  vent 
Is  a  rapid  traveller  and  does  not  dawdle 
on  its  way. 

We  had  many  false  alarms  during  my 
stay,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
hurrying  winds  are  diverted  from  the 
track  they  started  on,  and  so  we 
escaped  quitte  pour  to  peur.  When  the 
first  warning  gun  fired,  all  the  ships  In 
harbor  began  to  get  ready  to  go  out- 
side, for  the  greatest  mischief  done  In 
the  big  hurricane  of  1868  was  from  the 
crowded  vessels  in  the  comparatively 
small  harbor  of  Port  Louis  grinding 
against  each  other;  to  say  nothing  of 
those  ships  which,  as  Kipling  sings, 
were 

flung  to  roost  with  the  startled  crows. 

At  the  second  signal  gun.  which 
meant  that  the  force  of  the  wind  was 
increasing  and  travelling  towards  us, 
the  ships  got  themselves  out  of  harbor, 
and  every  business  man  who  lived  In 
the  country  betook  himself  to  the  rail- 
way station,  as  after  the  third  gun, 
which  might  be  beard  within  even  half 
an  hour,  the  trains  would  cease  to  run. 
I  chanced  to  be  returning  from  Port 
Louis  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
certainly  the  railway  station  presented 
a  curious  sight  All  my  acquaintances 
seemed  to  be  there,  hurrying  home  with 
anxious  and  preoccupied  faces.  Each 
man  grasped  a  ham  firmly  in  one  hand 
and  his  despatch-box  in  the  other, 
whilst  his  pion,  or  messenger,  was  fol- 
lowing closely  laden  with  baskets  of 
bread  and  groceries,  and  attended  by 
coolies  with  live  fowls  and  bottles  of 
lamp  oil!  My  own  head  servant  "Mon- 
sieur Jorge."  always  made  the  least 
sign  of  a  "blow"  an  excuse  for  de- 
manding sundry  extra  rupees  In  hand 
for  carriole  money,  and  started  directly 
in  one  of  these  queer  little  vehicles  for 
a  round  of  marketing  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

At  the  first  gun  heard  at  R6duit  an 


army  of  gardeners  used  to  set  to  work 
to  move  the  hundreds  of  large  plants 
out  of  the  verandas  into  a  big.  empty 
room  close  by.  They  were  followed  by 
the  house-carpenter   and  his  mates, 
armed  with  enormous  Iron  wedges  and 
sledge  hammers.  These  worthies  pro- 
ceeded to  close  the  great,  clumsy,  hurri- 
cane shutters,  which  so  spoil  the  outer 
effect  of  all  Mauritian  houses,  and  be- 
sides putting  the  heavy  iron  bars  la 
their  places,  wedged  them  firmly  down. 
It  really  looked  as  if  the  house  was 
being  prepared  for  a  siege.  Happily, 
my  own  experience  did  not  extend  be- 
yond a  couple  of  days  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  nor  was  any  storm  I  assisted  at 
dignified  by  the  name  of  a  hurricane, 
but  I  could  form  from  these  little  ex- 
periences only  too  good  an  idea  of  what 
the  real  thing  must  be  like.  Personally, 
my  greatest  inconvenience  arose  from 
the  pervading  smell  of  the  lamps, 
which  were,  of  course,  burning  all  day 
as  well  as  all  night,  and  from  our  never 
being  able  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of 
food.  One  was  so  accustomed  to  the 
fresh-air  life,  with  doors  and  windows 
always  open,  that  these   odors  were 
very  trying.  But  the  noise  is,  I  think, 
what  Is  least  understood.  Even  In  a 
"bldw"  It  Is  truly  deafening,  and  never 
ceases  for  an  Instant  At  R6dult  there 
was  a  long,  well-defended  corridor  up- 
stairs, and  I  thought  I  would  try  and 
walk  along  its  length.  Not  a  breath  of 
wind  really  got  In.  or  the  roof  would 
soon  have  been  whisked  off  the  house ;  but 
although  I  flatter  myself  I  am  tolerably 
brave.  I  could  not  walk  down  that  cor- 
ridor! Every  yard  or  so  a  resounding 
blow,  as  If  from  a  cannon-ball,  would 
come  thundering  against  the  outer  side, 
whilst  the  noise  of  many  waters  de- 
scending in  solid  sheets  on  the  roof, 
and  the  screams  of  the  shrieking,  whist- 
ling winds  outside,  were  literally  deaf- 
ening.    It  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  any  structure  made  by  human 
bands  could  stand;  and  yet  that  was 
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not  a  hurricane!  Never  shall  I  forget 
my  last  outdoor  glimpse,  which  I  was 
Invited  to  take  just  before  the  big  hall- 
door  on  the  leeward  side  was  finally 
shut  and  barricaded.  I  could  not  have 
believed  that  the  sky  could  be  of  such 
an  Inky  blackness,  except  at  one  corner, 
where  a  triangle  of  the  curtain  of  dark- 
ness, with  sharply  defined  outlines,  had 
apparently  just  been  turned  back  to 
show  the  deep,  blood-red  coloring  be- 
hind. It  was  awful,  beyond  all  words 
to  describe;  but  "Monsieur  Jorge,"  who 
held  the  door  open  for  me,  said,  "Dat 
not  real  bad  sky."  He  seemed  hard  to 
please,  I  thought 

However,  a  couple  of  days'  Imprison- 
ment was  all  we  suffered  that  time, 
and  the  instant  the  gale  dropped,  at 
sunrise  on  the  second  day,  the  rain 
ceased  and  the  sun  shone  out.  It  was 
a  curious  scene  the  open  shutters  re- 
vealed. Every  leaf  was  stripped  off 
the  trees,  which  were  bare  as  midwin- 
ter. A  few  of  the  smaller  ones  had 
been  uprooted  bodily  and  whisked 
away  down  the  ravine.  Some  were 
found  later  literally  standing  on  their 
heads  a  good  way  off.  It  was  quite  a 
new  idea  to  me  that  roots  could  be 
snowy  white,  but  they  had  been  so 
completely  washed  bare  of  soil  by  the 
downpouring  rain  that  they  were  abso- 
lutely clean  and  white.  A  few  hours 
later  I  was  taken  for  a  drive  round 
some  neighboring  cane-fields.  Of 
course  the  road  was  like  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  and  how  the  pony 
managed  to  steer  himself  and  the  gig 
among  the  boulders  must  ever  remain 
a  mystery.  Already  over  three  hundred 
Malagashes  (coolies)  were  at  work  cov- 
ering up  the  exposed  roots  of  the  canes, 
for  each  plant  stood  in  a  large  hole 
partly  filled  with  water,  which  was 
rapidly  draining  away.  The  force  of 
the  wind  seemed  to  have  whirled  the 
cane  round  and  round  until  it  stood, 
quite  bare  of  Its  crown  of  waving 
leaves,  in  the  middle  of  a  bole.  Had 


the  sun  reached  these  exposed  roots, 
nothing  could  have  saved  the  plant 

But  my  memories  must  not  be  all 
meteorological.  Rather  let  me  return 
in  thought  to  the  merry  and  happy  In- 
tercourse with  pleasant  friends,  of 
which  so  many  hours  stand  brightly 
out.  In  all  the  colonies  I  know  hos- 
pitality is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues, 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  pretty 
little  Mauritius.  I  heard  many  lamen- 
tations that  In  these  altered  times  the 
gracious  will  far  outran  the  restricted 
possibilities,  but  still  there  were  pleas- 
ant cha88es,  most  amusing  cameron- 
fishing  dijeuners,  and  dances  without 
end  and  number. 

It  was  always  great  fun  when  the 
flagship  of  the  Bast  Indian  squadron 
paid  us  an  all  too  brief  visit;  and,  in- 
deed, the  arrival  of  any  man-of-war 
would  be  made  an  excuse  for  a  little 
extra  gaiety.  I  used  to  specially  delight 
in  getting  the  midshipmen  to  come  In 
batches  and  stay  at  Rlduit  although 
I  often  found  myself  at  my  wits'  end 
to  provide  them  with  game  to  shoot  at 
for  that  was  what  their  hearts  were 
most  fixed  on.  They  all  brought  up 
weird  and  obsolete  fowling-pieces 
which,  the  moment  they  had  finished 
breakfast  they  wanted  to  go  and  let 
off  In  the  park.  What  fun  those  boys 
were,  and  what  dears!  One  chubby 
youth,  being  questioned  as  to  whether 
midshipmen  were  permitted  to  marry, 
answered: 

"No,  but  sometimes  there  was  a 
candlestick  marriage." 

"A  whatV 

"A  candlestick  marriage,  sir— not  al- 
lowed, you  know." 

"Clandestine"  was  the  proper  word, 
but  It  had  a  great  success  as  a  joke. 

My  young  soldier  guests  were  quite 
as  gallant  and  susceptible  to  the  charms 
of  the  bright  eyes  and  pretty,  gentle 
manners  of  my  pet  French  girls,  but  I 
often  felt  disconcerted  to  find  that  at 
my  numerous  bals  privta  there  was  a 
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difficulty  In  getting  them  to  dance  with 
each  other,  because  the  red-coated 
youths  would  not  or  could  not  speak 
one  word  of  French,  whereas  that 
difficulty  never  seemed  to  weigh  with 
the  middy  for  a  moment 

I  dare  say  that  It  is  no  longer  the 
case  now,  and  that  Improved  mall  and 
cable  services  have  changed  the  lone- 
liness of  my  day,  when  there  was  no 
cable  beyond  Aden,  and  only  a  mall 
steamer  once  a  month.  I  always  felt 

a  be  CornhlU  Magazine. 


as  though  we  ourselves  were  on  a  Bhlp 
anchored  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  ocean, 
and  that  once  in  four  weeks  another 
ship  sped  past  us,  casting  on  board 
mail  bags  and  cablegrams.  But  even 
as  we  stood  with  stretcbed-out  hands, 
craving  for  more  news  or  more  details 
of  what  news  was  flung  to  us,  the  pass- 
ing steamer  had  sunk  below  the  hori- 
zon, and  we  were  left  to  possess  our 
souls  in  what  patience  we  might  until 
the  next  mall  day  came  round. 


THE  SLUM  MOVEMENT  IN  FICTION. 


Those  who  watch  the  literary  firma- 
ment had  begun  to  think  that  the 
stars  of  slum  literature  were  set,  never 
to  rise  again,  when  behold!  new  stars, 
one,  two,  and  three,  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  heavens,  all  of  them 
twinkling  brightly,  and,  doubtless,  the 
forerunners  of  many  yet  to  come. 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  say  where  any  literary  move- 
ment has  its  end,  because  it  Is  always 
going  on  into  fresh  forme  just  as  the 
public  gets  tired  of  the  well-worn 
ones,  and  we  recognize  old  friends 
with  new  faces  at  every  turn.  Books 
have,  In  fact,  a  very  distinct  evolu- 
tionary history  in  most  cases,  and 
sporadic  appearances  are  infrequent 
in  the  world  of  letters. 

Now,  while  it  would  show  quite 
wicked  pride  to  pretend  to  an  exhaus- 
tive knowledge  of  Slum  Literature- 
its  appearance  and  Its  evolutional 
have  watched  its  later  developments 
with  so  much  attention  that  perhaps 
my  observations  upon  these  may  hare 
some  interest  for  readers  who  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  cope 
with  the  scores  of  novels  which  repre- 
sent the  movement  It  Is  no  light 
thing  to  hear  even  the  half  that  the 
novelists  have  to  say  upon  any  sub- 
ject.   I  do  not  pretend  to  have  heard 


more  than  a  third  of  their  much 
speaking. 

Many  authors,  many  modes  of  pres- 
entation; but,  in  spite  of  this,  it  is 
easy  to  arrange  our  authors  into  dis- 
tinct "schools,"  each  writing  from  their 
own  standpoint.  The  Blum  and  the 
slum-drweUer,  then,  may  be,  and  have 
been,  treated  In  (at  least)  five  different 
ways:— 

1.  As  a  moral  lesson. 

2.  As  a  social  problem. 

3.  As  an  object  of  pity  and  terror. 

4.  As  a  gladiatorial  show. 

5.  As  an  amusing  study. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  belongs 
now  to  a  bygone  age;  the  second  and 
third  merge  into  each  other;  the 
fourth  has  not  very  many  exponents; 
the  fifth  is  the  latest  evolution  of  the 
whole  movement. 

"I  saw  no  reason,  when  I  wrote  this 
book."  says  the  author  of  "Oliver 
Twist"  "why  the  dregs  of  life  should  not 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  moral  as  well  as 
the  froth  and  cream  ...  It  seemed 
to  me  that  to  draw  a  knot  of  such  as- 
sociates in  crime  as  really  did  exist  to 
paint  them  in  all  their  deformity,  in  all 
their  wretchedness,  in  all  the  squalid 
misery  of  their  lives;  to  show  them  as 
they  really  were,  forever  skulking  un- 
easily through  the  dirtiest  paths  of 
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life,  with  the  great,  black,  ghastly  gal- 
lows closing  up  their  prospect;  turn 
them  where  they  might,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  to  do  this  would  be  to  attempt 
something  which  was  needed,  and 
which  might  be  of  service  to  society." 
With  these  words  Dickens  prefaced  his 
great  excursion  into  Slum-land;  In  that 
decent  age  when  an  author  still  thought 
that  be  owed  his  readers  some  apology 
for  introducing  them  into  low  society. 
These  days  are  long  gone  by  indeed; 
quite  another  race  of  authors  has  come 
up  to  write  about  the  "dregs  of  life," 
and  another  race  of  readers,  too,  for 
that  matter,  one  of  whose  character- 
istics is  that  it  cannot  bear  the  very 
mention  of  a  moral. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Dickens,  the  first 
modern  exponent  of  slum-life,  wrote  of 
It  as  a  moralist,  or  professed  to  do  so. 
The  earlier  Victorian  era  was  given 
over  to  curious  illusions  about  many 
things,  and  was  not  fond  of  calling  a 
spade  a  spade.   We  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  Dickens  really  thought 
primarily  about  the  moral  of  "Oliver 
Twist."  whatever  he  said.     He  was 
far  too  great  an  artist  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind:  but  the  Victorian  conven- 
tion was  strong  upon  him!  he  must  fib 
a  little  about  his  work  for  decency's 
sake.  In  reality,  surely,  his  artist's  eye 
had   caught   sight,    In   one  ecstatic 
moment,  of  the  dramatic  possibilities 
that  lurked  In  the  "knot  of  associates 
In  crime,"  and  he  must  be  at  them 
with  his  pen  straightway.  Still,  he  finds 
an  apology  necessary,  and  makes  it:  "I 
cannot  see  why  the  dregs  of  life  should 
not  serve  as  a  moral,"  etc.   Ah.  what 
a  free  hand  Dickens  bad  bad  In  these 
present  evil  days!   No  apologizing,  no 
disguising  of  his  eagerness  for  his  sub- 
ject.   I   wonder   sometimes   that  a 
skeleton  hand,  grasping  a  ghostly  pen. 
has  not  appeared  to  wTite  upon  the 
walls— well,    perhaps   Just   the  best 
slum-story  of  them  all. 
But  we  are  all  the  slaves  of  our  gen- 


eration for  good  or  evil;  and  Dickens 
bad  to  write  of  the  slums  as  they  were 
conceived  of  In  bis  day— decently,  with 
restraint,  leaving  the  greater  part  un- 
said, and  pointing  a  moral.   Have  you 
read  "Oliver"  lately?  or  do  you  remem- 
ber him  distinctly  enough  to  establish 
comparisons    between   him    and  his 
grandchildren  of  the  "nineties?"  Such 
comparisons    are  laughable  enough. 
How  the  whole  presentation  of  low 
life  has  been  turned  round  about  since 
the   publication  of   "Oliver  Twist!" 
And  to  notice  particulars  first,  how  the 
speech  differs.     Every  one  knows,  of 
course,  that  the  dialect  of  Dickens's 
London  was  not  the  dialect  of  ours. 
But,  making  all  allowance  for  this 
fact,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  a  smile 
when  we  read  the  grammatical  periods 
of  Nance:— "Thank  Heaven  upon  your 
knees,  dear  lady  (cries  Nance  in  one  of 
those  admirably  composed  exclama- 
tory passages),  that  you  had  friends  to 
care  for  you  and  keep  you  in  your 
childhood,  and  that  you  were  never  in 
the  midst  of  cold  and  hunger  and  riot 
and  drunkenness,  and— and  something 
worse  than  all-as  I  have  been  from 
my  cradle.  I  may  use  the  word,  for  the 
alley  and  the  gutter  were  mine,  as  they 
will  be  my  death-bed!"   Now  (I  know 
nothing  of  Cockney  dialect  but  what 
the  novelists  have  taught  me)  the  lady 
would   be  exclaiming  more  to  this 
effect: — 

"Thank  yer  bloom  in'  stars,  lydle,  as 
you  'ad  pals  a-lookln'  arter  yer  wen 
you  was  a  bloom  In*  kid,  an*  wa'nt 
clemmed  with  'unger  an'  goin'  on  the 
booze,  an*  mayb*  street- walkin',  like 
I've  been  since  I  was  a  kid,"  Ac,  &c. 
dec. 

The  difference  in  this  respect  is  cer- 
tainly sufficiently  laughable:  yet  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  question  whether 
the  realistic  method  really  conveys  Its 
impression  much  more  vividly  than  the 
Victorian  method.  Dialect  may  be — 
has  been— carried  too  far,  and  trusted 
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to  too  much.  For  dialect,  be  it  never 
so  accurately  done,  will  not  convey 
character  one  whit;  and  Nance,  with 
all  her  fine  speeches,  stands  the  test  of 
time  ag  a  character  better  than  most  of 
the  realistically  treated  figure-heads  of 
modern  books. 

But  it  Is  not  in  detail  so  much  as  in 
purpose  that  the  difference  lies.  As  I 
have  said,  Dickens  from  the  outset  is 
moralizing;  and  that  Is  what  no  mod- 
ern author  would  dare  to  do  for  a 
moment — because  no  one  would  read 
his  book 8  if  he  did.  Tne  awful  retribu- 
tion of  sin,  the  hard  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor, is  not  what  we  wish  to  hear 
about  In  1000,  whatever  the  public  of 
earlier  days  liked.  It  is  much  more  to 
our  taste  to  read  of  the  triumph  of  the 
transgressor  and  the  total  defeat  of 
Innocency  by  Inexorable  fate.  If  any 
"modern"  had  undertaken  to  write 
Oliver  Twist's  memoirs,  the  rtory 
would  have  put  on  quite  another  com- 
plexion; Oliver  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
snares  of  Fagtn,  but  would  have  gone 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  meshes, 
spite  of  youth,  and  endeavor  after 
good,  and  mother's  prayers,  and  every- 
thing else;  for  nowadays  we  must  be 
"relentless,"  come  what  may.  The 
Moral,  in  fact  (using  the  expression  In 
its  Victorian  sense),  Is  extinct;  we  rec- 
ognize the  uselessnes  of  asserting  that 
"good  always  triumphs"  in  the  end,  or 
of  denying  that  the  wicked  are  often 
much  more  prosperous  than  the  right- 
eous; so  we  have  stopped  writing 
stories  to  that  effect,  and  the  pendulum 
has  of  course  swung  too  far  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Still,  the  public  taste 
holds  firmly  to  the  old  convention,  as 
you  may  see  exemplified  at  the  theatre 
any  and  every  night  The  villain  Is  al- 
ways hissed;  the  audience  has  nothing 
but  applause  when  the  virtuous  hero  is 
successful;  it  Is  only  in  our  books  that 
we  reverse  this  law  of  taste. 

Now  morality  and  religion  should  go 


hand  in  band,  yet  it  Is  a  curious  fact 
that  where  religion  is  brought  into 
slum-books,  all  literary  value  leaves 
them;  while,  as  we  have  seen  In 
"Oliver  Twist,"  the  highest  literary 
standard  has  been  reached  when  the 
moral  Is  insisted  upon.  Impossible  to 
account  for  this  fact,  I  can  only  men- 
tion It  and  call  to  your  remembrance  a 
host  of  half -forgotten  story-books,  the 
favorites  of  our  childhood.  Poor  rela- 
tions these  of  the  slum  novel: 
"Christy's  Old  Organ,"  "Froggie's 
Little  Brother,"  Ac.,  &c.,  Ac.  How 
sorely  we  all  wept  over  these  tales  in 
the  impressionable  days  of  youth!  We 
thought  that  death  was  the  saddest 
thing  in  the  world  then,  and  the  pages 
of  these  books  were  positively  starred 
with  death-bed  scenes  of  a  very  pious 
nature.  Alas!  between  Literature  and 
Life  we  have  become  so  callous  now 
that  we  read  dry-eyed  of  sorrows  far 
more  bitter. 

Yet,  radically  and  ridiculously  apart 
as  these  humble  stories  were  from  the 
realistic  slum-books  of  the  present  day, 
they  were  links  In  the  evolutionary 
chain  none  the  less.  In  them  the  mod- 
ern spirit  of  pity  was  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt,  as  distinct  from  Dick- 
ens's attitude  to  the  "dregs  of  society." 
In  these  tender  pages  we  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor— In  a  refined,  unrealistic  fashion. 
We  were  encouraged  to  wonder  what 
we  could  do  to  assuage  these  suffer- 
ings, and  the  poor  victims  of  poverty 
and  crime  were  no  longer  pointed  out 
as  beacons— after  the  Dickens  fashion. 

But  these  trembling  efforts  at  slum 
literature  were  suddenly  pushed  aside 
by  a  vigorous  hand,  and  the  whole 
school  of  social  reformers  sprang  into 
being  with  "Alton  Locke."  What  a 
long  reign  they  have  had  to  be  sure — 
they  are  reigning  still!  Surely  every 
unwholesome  trade  has  had  its  novel; 
every  grievance  of  the  toilers  its  spe- 
cial pleader  in  fiction.  All  honor  to  the 
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reformers,  and  long  may  they  blossom 
and  bear  fruit  What  Klngsley  began, 
Besant  went  on  into,  and  a  host  of 
smaller  writers,  well-intentioned  but 
nameless,  followed  hard  upon  their 
masters.  Year  after  year  the  public 
returns  with  apparently  unsated  appe- 
tite to  the  novel  of  social  reform;  and 
H  to  a  healthy  sign  that  this  should  be 
the  case.  Once  more  we  have  the  old 
problem  dished  up  In  "5  John  Street," 
that  curiously  popular  book  of  last  sea- 
son. There  Is  much  that  is  true  In  this 
book,  but  not  much  that  Is  new.  Doubt- 
less the  horrors  of  yet  one  more  un- 
wholesome trade  are  shown  up  here  In 
a  very  dramatic  way;  but  the  cure 
which  the  author  announces  for  this 
and  all  kindred  ills  Is  such  an  old  one 
that  It  seems  rather  unnecessary  to 
write  a  novel  In  illustration  of  It. 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them  likewise,"  was  said  onee  for  all 
many  hundred  years  ago;  but  the  pub- 
lic greets  It  as  quite  a  new  doctrine, 
and  "5  John  Street"  sells  at  an  amaz- 
ing rate.  This  interest  in  social  reform 
books  Is  certainly  more  healthy  than 
the  rush  which  was  made  for  the  two 
other  classes  of  slum  literature  which 
I  have  mentioned— <.«.,  (1)  the  school  of 
pity  and  terror,  and  (2)  the  school  of 
brutality. 

The  demand  for  the  first  of  these  Is, 
I  hope,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
writers  of  this  school  have  written  so 
admirably. 

It  was  In  1890  that  Gisslng  brought 
out  that  extraordinary  book  "The 
Nether  World."  This  man  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  helL  Other  men  crawl 
to  the  edges  of  the  pit  and  look  over 
at  Che  poor  devils  that  writhe  In  its 
flames— he  has  come  up  out  of  It,  and 
now,  like  the  man  of  the  parable, 
would  testify  to  his  brethren  lest  they 
too  enter  that  place  of  torment!  As 
no  one  else  has  ever  done — I  would  al- 
most venture  to  prophesy  as  no  one  else 


will  ever  do— Glssing  writes  the  trag- 
edy of  Want.  It  is  not  written  with 
brutality,  and  that  is  why  it  Is  so  ter- 
rible and  undeniable.  This  bald  Incls- 
lveness  beggars  the  vulgar  exaggeration 
of  other  writers  who,  by  overstating 
their  case,  deprive  it  of  effect  As 
we  read  we  know  that  every  word  is 
true— this  is  hunger,  and  heaven  help 
the  hungry  !-^thls  despair  indeed— not 
the  glib  despair  which  the  novelists 
deal  In  by  the  page,  but  that  mortal 
disease  of  the  mind  which'  Is  past  all  . 
cure.  Gissing  has  no  gospel  of  hope  to 
offer  his  readers.  "Work  as  you  will," 
he  says,  "there  is  no  chance  of  a  new 
and  better  world  until  the  old  be  ut- 
terly destroyed."  The  "lower  orders" 
are,  to  his  seeing,  one  huge  tragedy: 
"A  Great  Review  of  the  People.  Since 
man  came  into  being  did  the  world  ever 
exhibit  o.  sadder  spectacle  r  be  enquires. 
There  is  no  more  awful  fate  by  his 
showing  than  life  In  the  East  End.  He 
writes  of  travelling  "across  miles  of  a 
city  of  the  damned,  such  as  thought 
never  conceived  before  this  age  of 
ours;  stopping  at  stations  which  11 
crushes  the  heart  to  think  should  be 
the  destination  of  any  mortal,"  and  in 
this  key  of  almost  insane  depression 
"The  Nether  World"  continues  from  Its 
first  page  to  Its  last— a  terrible  book, 
but  one  that  is  deserving  of  more  fame 
than  it  ever  got 

This  was  In  1800.  In  1892-3  Kipling 
published  his  first  (and  last?)  slum 
story,  "Badalla  Herodsfoot"  and  the 
school  of  pity  was  fairly  ushered  in. 
Because,  where  Kipling  goes,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  many  follow.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  a  man  as  clever  as 
Arthur  Morrison  copies  from  any  one- 
it  is  only  another  instance  of  the  pro- 
voking fact  that  where  one  clever  mind 
strikes  out  an  idea  for  Itself,  another  is 
almost  certain  to  be  striking  out  the 
same  Idea  at  the  same  moment— It  is  a 
sort  of  mental  contagion  which  has  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  literary  matters. 
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However  that  may  be,  Kipling  pub- 
lished "Badalla"  in  1893,  and  Arthur 
Morrison  published  "Tales  of  Mean 
Streets"  in  1894,  and  the  same  spirit 
and  temper  ran  through  them  both — 
humanity  at  its  lowest  social  ebb,  yet 
exhibiting  brilliant,  wandering  lights 
of  soul.  We  are  well  versed  in  the 
types  now,  after  seven  years'  instruc- 
tion in  them— they  came  as  a  surprise 
to  us  in  1894.  Henceforward  Arthur 
Morrison  became  the  most  prominent 
exponent  of  the  School  of  Pity.  His 
"Child  of  the  Jago"  continued  the  tra- 
dition at  its  best  and  exhibited  the 
"relentless"  modern  method  very 
plainly.  For  here  is  the  story  of  a  boy 
of  originally  good,  tender  instincts,  who, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  is  In  training  for  a 
thief.  Does  innocence  triumph  here? 
Is  there  a  measure  of  hope  and  com- 
fort at  the  close?  Impossible.  Dicky 
Perrot—  the  "Oliver"  of  our  day— has 
never  a  chance  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  and  the  grave  has  to  swallow 
him  up  at  the  end,  because  It  is  prob- 
ably the  only  way  left  for  the  author 
to  take  with  his  character.  It  is  a 
book  of  searching  Interest  and  great 
power,  of  horrible  detail,  but  withal  of 
deepest  pity.  We  all  read  the  books  of 
Arthur  Morrison,  and  shuddered  over 
them;  some  people  were  apparently 
reading  them  without  the  shudder,  for 
in  1897  appeared  yet  another  recruit  to 
the  ranks  of  slum  literature,  who,  in 
slang  phrase,  seemed  to  be  determined 
to  "go  one  better"  than  his  predeces- 
sors. The  brutal  school  had  appeared. 
"The  vituperative  vernacular  of  the 
nether  world."  says  Mr.  Gisslng,  "has 
never  yet  been  exhibited  by  typog- 
raphy, and  presumably  never  will  be" 
—but  this  prophecy  was  too  sanguine; 
nine  years  later  Mr.  Gisslng  would  not 
have  been  so  sure  about  what  typog- 
raphy might  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce. There  is  practically  now  no 
limit  to  what  may  be  done  in  this  way 
—unless.  Indeed,  we  are  forced  to  start 


a  censor  of  novels  as  well  as  of  plays. 
"L1za  of  Lambeth"  saw  the  light  In 
1897.  It  is  a  story  of  brutal  frankness 
and  sickening  import,  and  has.  alas, 
too  surely  set  a  fashion  for  this  sort  of 
thing.  We  are  spared  nothing:  the 
reek  of  the  streets;  the  effluvia  of  un- 
washed humanity;  but  worse  than  all 
these  outside  things  is  the  hopeless 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  charac- 
ters move.  There  are  no  wandering 
lights  here,  the  moral  darkness  is  un- 
plerced  by  so  much  as  a  ray  of  bright- 
ness. Nor  does  the  author  seem  to 
write  in  any  spirit  of  pity,  or  with  any 
love  for  the  creatures  he  has  made. 
With  a  stolid  indifference  he  chron- 
icles their  hopeless  sufferings;  without 
apparent  disgust  he  details  the  loath- 
some vices  which  degrade  them;  the 
whole  thing  is  so  gratuitous.  Why  all 
these  horrors?  Why  all  this  filth? 
Such  recitals  cannot  even  be  defended 
from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  setting 
aside  any  question  of  morality— and. 
books  being  primarily  supposed  to  be 
works  of  art,  this  should  be  the  deep- 
est condemnation  that  can  be  passed 
upon  any  work.  Now  this  brutal— gra- 
tuitously brutal— class  of  book  stands 
accused  by  Its  entire  lack  of  light  and 
shade,  its  continual  overstrain.  Such 
work  is  like  a  man  who  shouts  at  the 
pitch  of  his  voice  and  calls  the  noise  be 
produces  music;  or,  like  the  daubs  of 
color  a  child  covers  his  paper  with, 
calling  it  a  picture.  All  Intelligence 
leaves  any  so-called  art  when  it  Is 
without  light  and  shade,  and  where  In- 
telligence is  left  out.  art  ceases  to  exist 
It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  admit  that  In- 
artistic as  such  work  may  be,  it  has  a 
horrid  power  of  Its  own.  This  Is  the 
very  reason,  however,  why  It  should 
be  swept  away  root  and  branch.  It  Is 
exactly  the  same  thing  In  a  lesser  de- 
gree for  us  to  srt  down  deliberately  to 
read  these  books,  as  It  was  for  the 
much-blamed  crowds  of  sightseers  to 
flock  to  the  bull-fights  at  Boulogne  last 
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summer— the  same  lore  of  "a  new 
shiver"  Is  the  cause  of  It— or,  perhaps, 
the  aboriginal  thirst  for  blood  and  hor- 
ror which  Is  said  to  lurk  in  every  one 
of  us. 

I  have  remarked  that  these  pictures 
of  slum-life  are  Inartistic— we  might 
still  consider  it  a  painful  duty  to  read 
them  if  they  were  true.  For  it  Is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  thing  to  know  how  half 
the  world  lives.  Bat  this  is  Just  where 
these  books  fail.  Life  In  the  slums 
has  its  joys  quite  as  surely,  If  not  as 
evidently,  as  life  In  palaces,  and  it  is 
very  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  It  has 
not. 

This  was  a  fact  which  was  working 
obscurely  in  the  writings  of  Arthur 
Morrison.  "The  Child  of  the  Jago" 
scarcely  admits  the  joys  of  slum-life, 
but  It  gives  a  fair  idea  of  Its  pleasur- 
able, if  savage,  excitements— the  ec- 
stasy of  Dicky  Perrot's  absorption  in 
the  prize  fight,  the  lust  of  battle,  the 
gratulation  of  successful  tbievlng-^all 
these  dubious  joys  are  most  freely  ad- 
mitted. 

But  it  remained  for  yet  newer  re- 
cruits to  the  slum-writers  to  discover 
what  I  venture  to  say  is  more  nearly 
the  ultimate  truth  about  slum-dwell- 
ers, and  to  describe  this.  "'Mord 
•Eraly"  and  "The  Hooligan  Nights" 
both  give  voice  to  this  new  discovery, 
and  with  admirable  art,  that  is  quite 
without  exaggeration,  show  the  wild 
joys  and  excitements  of  slum-life.  It 
is  no  unthinking  optimist,  but  a 
shrewd  observer  of  human  nature, 
who  describes  the  desperate  gloom  of 
'Mord  'Emly  when  she  finds  herself  in 
the  respectable  suburban  kitchen,  far 
from  the  gay  life  of  her  native  slum! 
None  of  us  can  do  anything  but  sym- 
pathize with  her  when  she  makes  her 
wild  "break"  for  liberty  and  returns, 
like  a  homing  pigeon,  to  the  haunts  of 
childhood.  What  else  would  she  do? 
Where  else  would  she  be?  And,  after 
all,  'Mord  can  hold  up  her  head  with 


the  best  of  us,  though  she  does  live  in 
the  "nether  world"  and  dearly  loves  a 
street  fight!  There  comes  the  truth; 
every  slum-dweller  Is  not  entirely  de- 
praved, or  desperately  miserable— and 
Mr.  Pett  Ridge,  by  boldly  breaking 
away  from  the  tragic  convention  of 
the  slums,  has  come  Into  a  new  king- 
dom. But,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out.  no  man  reigns  long  alone  in  any 
literary  kingdom;  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Rooke  has  entered  into  possession 
along  with  Mr.  Pett  Ridge.  And, 
npain,  following  precedent,  the  former 
exaggerates  In  /The  Hooligan  Nights" 
the  Joys  of  slum-life  till  we  are  fain  to 
ask  "Who  would  now  be  honest?"  For, 
by  his  showing,  "Young  Alf,"  the 
Hooligan,  has  a  much  better  time  of  It 
than  honester  men.  There  is  little  to 
deplore  In  Airs  lot:  not  much  want;  no 
d illness;  plenty  of  excitement;  no  hard 
work.  And,  withal,  Alf  is  such  an  en- 
gaging young  man.  We  hope  he  will 
burgle  our  house  if  it  is  to  be  burgled, 
for  we  would  scarcely  mind  his  doing 
so,  and  certainly  would  meet  him  quite 
unconcernedly  at  dead  of  night  In- 
deed, we  wish  Alf  ail  joy  in  his  pro- 
fession! 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  these  latest 
contributions  to  slum  literature  are 
probably  more  near  the  truth  in  their 
picture  of  slum-life  than  any  of  their 
predecessors,  yet  ft  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  all  attempts  in  this 
sort  are  not  vain?  The  gulf  that  sep- 
arates the  educated  man  and  woman 
from  the  uneducated  is  curiously  dlfll- 
cult  to  bridge.  We  may  believe  as 
firmly  as  we  like  that  we  are  brothers 
or  sisters  "under  our  skin,"  yet  remain 
In  heathen  Ignorance  all  the  while  of 
the  real  truth  about  each  other.  What 
we  mutually  see  must  always  be  only 
the  surface  of  things,  and  anything  be- 
yond that  no  more  than  clever  conjec- 
ture. Let  us  say,  then,  that  the  prob- 
abilities seem  to  be  with  the  latest  con- 
tributors! They  avoid  successfully  the 
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weak  points  where  their  predecessors 
have  broken  down,  are  not  too  moral, 
or  too  boring  about  reform;  or  too 


hopelessly  tragical,  or  too  desperately 
brutal;  they  take,  in  fact  the  middle 
road  of  proverb  with  good  results. 

Jane  H.  Findlater. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  SEASONS. 


The  snowdrop  has  been  seen  flower- 
ing in  the  open  before  the  end  of  De- 
cember in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Edinburgh.  In  the  same  gardens, 
however,  it  baa.  In  an  exceptional  year, 
been  known  not  to  flower  before  the 
21st  of  March,  while  the  usual  date  of 
its  first  appearance  on  the  same  spot, 
calculated  from  the  records  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  is  about  the  last  week 
of  January. 

Here  is  a  striking  example,  supplied 
by  accurate  and  unbroken  observations, 
of  the  remarkable  discrepancies  that 
may  occur  in  the  opening  season  of 
different  years,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  vegetable  world.  The 
snowdrop  is  doubtless  the  first  and  best 
known  of  our  early  out-door  flowers, 
and  its  habits  can  escape  the  notice  of 
no  one.  Let  us  pass  on,  however,  to 
another  early  bloom  which  is  yet  com- 
moner, but  which  is  very  possibly  the 
least  well-known  of  all  flowers;  that 
of  the  common  hazel,  which,  though 
exceedingly  beautiful  when  closely  ex- 
amined, is  so  inconspicuous  that  pos- 
sibly it  is  scarcely  known  to  any  save 
the  botanist  and  the  practical  gardener. 
It  is  in  the  first  days  of  February  that 
the  tiny  crimson  tassels  crowning  the 
scarce-opened  buds  may  be  seen  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  nut-branches. 
These  hardy  flowers  have,  equally  with 
others,  been  tbe  subject  of  close  ob- 
servation, and  in  the  garden  records 
aforesaid  they  have  been  noticed  as 
appearing  as  early  as  the  commence- 


ment of  the  year,  and  even  earlier, 
while  again  in  other  years  they  have 
not  been  seen  until  after  Lady  Day,  or 
nearly  three  months  later. 

As  may  be  supposed,  a  similar  Inves- 
tigation has  been  extended  to  other 
plants  growing  out  of  doors,  a  large 
number  having  been  selected  and  ex- 
amined as  a  register  of  the  year's  first 
season.  I  have  here  regarded  only 
two,  but  It  will  suffice  since  they  are 
typical  of  the  rest  In  them  we  have 
Nature's  record,  showing  accumulated 
temperature-readings  as  tabulated  by 
her  own  methods.  When  we  proceed 
further  to  enquire  into  the  main 
causes  which  either  accelerate  or  re- 
tard early  blooms,  we  find  two  of  chief 
importance:  first,  the  amount  of  cloud, 
commonly  greatest  In  December  and 
early  January;  and  secondly,  the  in- 
crease in  the  duration  of  sun- 
shine, generally  very  noticeable  at  the 
end  of  January,  by  which  time  it  Is 
the  common  remark  how  much  the 
days  have  drawn  out 

As  the  combined  result  of  these  two 
causes,  it  will  be  found  that,  taking  one 
year  with  another.  January  12th  may 
be  regarded  as  approximately  a  turn- 
ing-point in  the  Winter,  and.  on  a  cal- 
culation of  averages,  the  balance  of 
temperature  should  at  this  date  be  due 
to  incline  in  favor  of  warmer  days.  I 
say  nothing  about  colder  weather  later 
on,  which  is  sure  to  occur  In  spells  as 
the  year  proceeds.  I  note  simply  that, 
while  warmth  in  the  aggregate  through 
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the  opening  season  may  vary  enor- 
mously In  different  years,  the  turn  of 
the  tide  of  temperature  may,  on  the 
average,  be  reckoned  to  begin  ere  the 
middle  of  January  Is  reached.  But 
before  proceeding  with  the  year,  let  us 
clear  the  ground  somewhat  further. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
Christmas  as  properly  a  time  of  frost 
and  snow,  as  though  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  on  Christmas  morning  a  pic- 
ture after  the  fashion  of  the  conven- 
tional Christmas  card,  the  pond  hard 
frozen,  eaves  fringed  with  Icicles,  and 
a  robin  perched  on  a  window-sill  Inches 
deep  in  snow.  This  is  altogether  a  mis- 
take. It  may  have  been  otherwise  a 
hundred  years  ago.  In  such  Winters 
as  we  read  of  then,  and  such  as  may 
have  been  In  vogue  to  a  greater  extent 
In  a  former  century.  From  the  old 
payings,  however,  It  would  seem  doubt- 
ful If  this  were  really  so.  Thus  it  used 
to  be  said  that  if  the  ice  would  bear  a 
man  before  Christmas,  It  would  not  bear 
a  goose  afterwards;  from  which  it  is 
to  be  gathered  that  early  hard  frost 
must  have  been  unusual,  since  there 
Is  abundant  testimony  of  severe  and 
long-continued  weather  in  the  months 
of  January  and  February. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  meteorological  rec- 
ords of  the  past  half  century  will  show 
that  at  Christmas  frost  and  snow  are 
mainly  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
and  if  only  W  hi  taker's  Almanac  be  con- 
sulted it  will  be  found  that  the  average 
temperature  for  Christmas  Day,  for  the 
past  fifty  years,  reads  no  lower  than 
that  of  the  first  days  of  February,  by 
which  date  the  sun  is  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  longer  above  the  hori- 
son,  and  at  noon  is  higher  in  the  heavens 
by  a  space  equal  to  fourteen  times  its 
own  breadth.  But  If  fact  is  to  be 
gathered  from  weather-lore,  we  have 
much  else  to  guide  us  In  our  present 
enquiry.  Thus,  there  is  an  old  and 
common  saying,  put  in  several  forms, 
indicating  that  Candlemas  Day  will 


show  the  opposite  weather  to  that  of 
the  coming  season,  or  that  the  worse 
the  weather  on  that  day  the  better  will 
be  the  coming  months,  and  conversely. 
No  explanation  can  be  given  account- 
ing for  this  old  saw,  but  it  is  on  all 
fours  with  the  almost  similar  one  to 
the  effect  that  if  March  comes  in  like 
a  lion  it  will  go  out  like  a  lamb,  the 
converse  here  also  being  considered 
equally  true.  It  will  be  obvious  that  in 
the  popular  weather-wisdom  of  by- 
gone days  there  was  a  tendency  to  con- 
nect special  spells  and  seasons  with 
feasts  or  notable  days  of  the  Calendar. 
This  Is  sufficiently  shown  In  the  tradi- 
tions relating  to  8L  Swlthln.  and  In 
the  little  summers  of  St  Luke,  St 
'Martin  and  so  on.  There  are  also 
local  sayings  such  as  that  roads  should 
should  not  be  mended  after  St  Valen- 
tine's Day,  and  again,  that  dahlias  are 
best  replanted  at  Whitsuntide,  al- 
beit that  moveable  feast  has  an 
arbitrary  range  of  about  five  weeks 
at  a  period  all  Important  for  the 
gardener,  from  May  11th  to  June 
14th.  Such  weather-lore,  however, 
is  not  strictly  confined  to  festivals;  It 
does  homage  also  to  astronomical  fix- 
tures by  the  aphorism  that  the  wind 
that  blows  on  the  day  when  the  sun 
crosses  the  Line  will  be  the  prevailing 
wind  of  the  Summer. 

Before  May  Is  out  another  reputed 
weather-sign  has,  of  course,  generally 
been  read  in  the  priority  of  the  coming 
into  leaf  exhibited  either  by  the  oak  or 
the  ash.  Like  the  ancient  oracles,  how- 
ever, the  old  rhyme  is,  in  this  case,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  twofold  interpretation. 
Thus  we  have. 

Ash  before  Oak, 
Look  out  for  a  soak. 
Oak  before  Ash. 
Only  a  splash. 

And  again,— 

Oak, — choke. 
Ash,— splash. 
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The  first  line  in  this  latter  version  im- 
plies drought,  the  second  rain. 

Returning  to  Nature's  teachings,  we 
may  see  what  Important  doctrine  she 
has  for  us  apart  from  mere  records  of 
rain  and  sunshine.  The  effect  of  sun- 
light, for  instance,  is  not  simply  meas- 
ured by  Its  duration;  this  is  obvious 
from  the  nature,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  color,  of  the  flowers  that  open 
to  the  light  In  each  succeeding  month. 
Broadly,  It  may  be  said  that,  starting 
with  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
noting  the  sequence  of  flowers  In  each 
month  till  the  end  of  Summer,  when 
practically  all  plants  have  bloomed,  the 
order  of  color  arranges  Itself  closely  In 
accordance  with  the  order  of  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum,  beginning  with  the 
blue  end.  It  is  true  that   the  first 
blooms  of  all,  those  that  have  appeared 
by  February,  are  whites  and  yellows, 
but  these  can  almost  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  while  by  March 
the  whites,  yellows  and  blues  are  run- 
ning  level,  with    reds   and  purples 
scarcely    showing.     Then    the  blues 
forge  ahead,  and  by  May  nearly  half 
their  number  have  bloomed,  while  of 
the  whites  about  one-third,  and  of  the 
reds  and  purples  only  one-quarter.  The 
next  month,  however,  when  the  sun 
attains  its  greatest  altitude,  the  case 
entirely  alters.  Of  the  blues  and  whites 
seven-tenths  have  appeared,  as  against 
six-tenths  of  the  remaining  colors,  a 
difference  which  in  July  has  virtually 
ceased  to  exist,  all  colors  then  running 
neck  and  neck  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
the  whites  alone  slightly  leading.  The 
actinic  or  chemical  rays  of  sunlight 
are  thus  shown  to  be  most  vital  to  the 
chief  function  of  plant-life. 

A  yet  more  attractive  study,  and  one 
attended  with  more  striking  facts,  Is 
to  be  found  In  the  way  in  which  the 
bird  creation  recognizes  and  responds 
to  the  advance  of  the  seasons.  As 
might  be  expected,  they  have  far  more 
regard  for  dates  than  members  of  the 


vegetable  world,  and  are  more  inde- 
pendent of  mere  passing  spells  of  ex- 
ceptional weather.  To  the  migrants 
punctuality  within  small  limits  Is  es- 
sential; nesting- time  Is  a  fixed  period, 
and  the  departure  southwards  admits 
of  no  postponement  It  is,  indeed,  ac- 
cepted as  a  general  fact  that  migratory 
birds  ore  Insectivorous,  and,  regarded 
In  this  view,  the  habits  of  the  birds 
must,  to  some  extent,  shape  themselves 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  lower 
creation.  This  is  the  more  apparent  If, 
as  is  commonly  asserted,  each  species 
of  bird  prays  on  Its  own  particular  In- 
sect Ornithologists  are,  however, 
agreed  that  the  true  Incentive  to  a 
change  of  quarters  Is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  food  as  an  impulse  born  of 
instinct  Periodicity  is  characteristic 
of  all  life.  The  sap  stirs  In  the  old  oak 
at  practically  the  same  date  every  year; 
almost  to  a  week  or  a  day  In  each  year 
men  are  reminded  of  an  old  aliment  or 
of  an  old  Injury;  a  toad  gets  out  of 
his  hole  in  Spring  and  makes  for  the 
pond  with  as  much  punctuality  as  If 
he  knew  all  about  the  almanac;  and 
It  Is  the  same  with  the  birds.  The  sun 
reaches  a  certain  point  on  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  swallow  Is  possessed  with  an 
irresistible  desire  for  flight  That  this 
must  be  so.  Is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  despite  their  striking  attach- 
ment to  their  young,  they  will  often  de- 
sert their  second  broods  in  seeming 
heartiessness,  and  yield  to  the  yet 
stronger  Instinct  of  migration. 

Unquestionably  mankind  Is  very 
largely  affected  by  the  arrival  of  defin- 
ite periods,  far  more  than  may  be  com- 
monly admitted.  It  Is  conventional  to 
speak  of  the  depressing  effect  of  Au- 
tumn, associated  as  it  necessarily  Is 
with  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  If  Spring  be  not  a 
more  trying  time  as  regards  animal 
spirits.  Depression  hardly  seems  com- 
patible with  the  early  days  of  hunting, 
or  with  a  day's  hard  tramping,  gun  in 
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band,  over  fields  of  roots  or  stubble. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is 
a  certain  sentimental  feeling  Insepar- 
able from  Spring,  an  Indefinable  sad- 
ness, not  wholly  unpleasing  or  unwel- 
come, perhaps,  a  melancholy  which  the 
returning  life  of  another  year  seems  to 
engender  rather  than  dispel. 

Perhaps  It  Is  Nature's  new  birth  that 
more  particularly  brings  back  mem- 
ories of  years  now  past,  and  thereby 
reminds  one  more  forcibly  of  the  lapse 
of  time.  Or,  more  possibly,  this  some- 
what sadder  strain  is  but  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  feebler  pulse  and  lowered 
vitality  after  long  months  of  winter, 
and  of  a  languor  peculiar,  In  our  cli- 
mate at  any  rate,  to  the  weeks  of 
Spring.  Whether  the  average  Briton, 
especially  If  he  have  not  reached  mid- 
dle life,  will  commonly  own  to  thla,  may 
be  another  matter;  but,  none  the  less, 
it  Is  a  general  fact,  and  one  unequivo- 
cally confessed  to  by  the  horse  you  ride 
or  drive.  With  a  vast  number  of  peo- 
ple a  listless  feeling  and  sleepless 
nights  testify  to  a  condition  of  things 
often  spoken  of  as  "growing  weather," 
when,  for  a  while,  the  vegetable  world 
has  things  all  its  own  way;  and  In  thla 
connection  certain  melancholy  statistics 
may  find  a  place. 

It  Is  found  that  deaths  by  suicide 
become  markedly  more  frequent  in  cer- 
tain months,  and  though  it  might  be 
supposed  that  periods  of  greater  desti- 
tution might  account  for  this,  it  clearly 
is  otherwise.  When  the  curve  of  this 
mortality  has  been  duly  plotted  for  the 
entire  year.  It  shows  a  distinct  mini- 
mum through  the  months  when  labor 
is  scarcest  and  privations  most  abound, 
from  September,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
beginning  of  March.  But  the  curve 
then  abruptly  changes,  and  deaths  of 
this  nature  begin  rapidly  to  Increase, 
reaching  their  maximum  In  Spring  and 
early  Summer. 

It  is  notable  that  September  and  No- 
vember are  months  particularly  free 
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from  suicidal  deaths,  but  February  Is 
freest  of  all.  February  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  remarkable  period  of  the  year. 
Very  commonly  there  is  a  spell  of  glo- 
rious weather  at  some  time  during  the 
month,  more  nearly  counterfeiting  the 
return  of  Summer,  perhaps,  than  any 
week  in  May;  yet  February  is  also  ex- 
ceptional in  its  severity.  Some  of  the 
hardest  frosts  and  deepest  snows  have 
happened  within  its  short  span.  It  was 
in  the  beginning  of  February.  1814,  that 
in  London  a  fair  was  held  on  the  ice, 
the  Thames  being  frozen  over  and  com- 
pletely blocked  for  many  days  between 
London  Bridge  and  that  of  Blackfriars. 
Again,  In  1838,  a  nearly  similar  state 
of  things  prevailed.  In  1895  one  of  the 
severest  and  most  enduring  falls  of 
snow  invaded  the  heart  of  the  country 
In  the  month  of  February.  And  it  was 
again,  as  all  will  remember.  In  the 
middle  of  February  last  that  one  of  the 
direst  visitations  known  in  London  of 
late  years  occurred,  when  on  a  Sunday 
(February  11th)  the  city  was  forlorn 
and  forsaken  of  Its  traffic  by  reason  of 
the  Ice-fields  that  stretched  along  the 
streets  and  the  frozen  snow  on  the 
pavement,  which  could  only  be  labori- 
ously chipped  away  through  several 
days,  and  carted  off  by  driblets  to  the 
river. 

At  some  time  it  would  seem  that  Feb- 
ruary had  acquired  the  reputation  for 
extreme  rainfall,  from  Its  being  spoken 
of  as  February  Fill  Dyke.  This,  how- 
ever, is  hard  to  understand,  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  fifty  years,  1841-90, 
the  average  rain-fall  in  February  was 
the  lowest  of  any  month  in  the  year, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  March.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  not  infrequent  sudden 
melting  of  the  snow  In  this  month  that 
gained  for  it  the  aforesaid  nickname. 

But  seasonable  irregularities  of  all 
kinds  presently  wear  themselves  oat, 
and  ere  midsummer  is  reached  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  course  of  the 
year  has  attained  its  normal  state. 
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Early  rains  may  have  forced  vegeta- 
tion, or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  parching 
May  may  have  checked  the  promise 
that  was  all  too  fair;  the  snn  and 
shower  of  April  may  have  made  the 
land  to  smile,  or,  again,  late  frosts  may 
have  blasted  the  country-side;  but  In- 
sensibly the  time  of  Summer  steals  on, 
the  sun  climbs  ever  higher  and  higher, 
and  presently  the  miracles  of  the  world 
of  Nature  have  developed  in  their  own 
way.  For  on  blade  and  plant  and  tree 
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the  work  of  a  month  has  somehow  been 
effected  by  the  magic  of  a  single  night 
or  two  when  the  chance  has  come  at 
last 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  in  the 
first  days  of  June,  vegetation  Is  practi- 
cally In  fullest  leaf,  and  by  the  time 
the  forward  meadows  are  fit  for  the 
scythe,  be  the  crops  rich  or  sparse,  the 
struggles  of  past  months  have  all  been 
ended,  and  the  time  of  Summer  Is  as 
ever  of  old. 

John  M.  Bacon. 


THE  MAN  WHO  DIED. 


I. 

Six  years  ago  he  was  a  remittance 
man.  who  received  each  month  from 
his  father,  a  Dorset  parson,  a  letter  and 
a  cheque.  The  letter  was  not  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  the  son,  and  does  not 
concern  the  reader;  the  cheque  made 
five  pounds  payable  to  the  order  of 
Richard  Beaumont  Carteret,  known  to 
many  men  in  California,  and  some 
women,  as  Dick.  Time  was  when  Mr. 
Carteret  cut  what  is  called  a  wide 
swath,  when,  indeed,  he  was  kowtowed 
to  as  Lord  Carteret,  who  drove  tandem, 
shot  pigeons  and  played  all  the  games, 
including  poker  and  faro.  But  the  ten 
thousand  pounds  he  inherited  from  his 
mother  lasted  only  five  years,  and  when 
the  last  penny  was  spent  Dick  wrote 
to  his  father  and  demanded  an  allow- 
ance. He  knew  that  the  parson  was 
living  In  straitened  circumstances, 
with  two  daughters  to  provide  for,  and 
he  knew  also  that  his  mother's  fortune 
should  In  equity  have  been  divided 
among  the  family;  but,  as  he  pointed 
out  to  his  dear  old  governor,  a  Carteret 
mustn't  be  allowed  to  starve;  so  the 
parson,  who  loved  the  handsome  lad. 


put  down  his  hack  and  sent  the  prodi- 
gal a  remittance.  He  bad  better  have 
sent  him  a  hempen  rope,  for  necessity 
might  have  made  a  man  out  of  Master 
Dick;  the  remittance  turned  him  Into  a 
moral  Idiot 

A  Carteret  as  you  know,  cannot  do  him- 
self justice  upon  five  pounds  a  month, 
so  Dick  was  constrained  to  play  the 
part  of  Mentor  to  sundry  youthful  com- 
patriots, teaching  them  a  short  cut  to 
ruin,  and  sharing  the  while  their  purses 
and  affections.  But  very  unhappily 
for  Dick,  the  supply  of  fools  suddenly 
failed,  and,  lo!  Dick's  occupation  was 
gone.  Finally,  in  despair,  he  allied 
himself  to  another  remittance  man,  an 
ex-deacon  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  two  drifted  slowly  out  of  de- 
cent society  upon  a  full  tide  of  Bourbon 
whisky. 

Tidings  must  have  come  to  the  par- 
son of  his  son's  unhappy  condition,  or 
possibly  he  decided  that  the  Misses 
Carteret  were  entitled  to  the  remit- 
tance. It  Is  certain  that  one  dreadful 
day  Dick's  letter  contained  nothing  but 
a  sheet  of  notepaper. 

"I  can  send  you  no  more  cheques" 
(wrote  the  parson),  "not  another  penny 
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will  you  receive  from  me.  I  pray  to 
God  that  He  may  see  fit  to  turn  your 
heart  for  He  alone  can  do  It  I  have 
failed.  .  .  ." 

Dick  showed  this  letter  to  his  last 
and  only  friend,  the  ex-deacon,  the 
Rev.  Tudor  Crisp,  known  to  many  pub- 
licans and  sinners  as  the  "Bishop." 
The  two  digested  the  parson's  words 
In  a  small  cabin  situated  upon  a  pitiful 
patch  of  111-cultlvated  land;  land  Irre* 
claimably  mortgaged  to  the  hilt,  which 
the  "Bishop"  spoke  of  as  "my  place." 
Dick  (be  had  a  sense  of  humor)  always 
called  the  cabin  the  rectory.  It  con- 
tained   one    unplastered,  unpapered 
room   carpetless   and   curtalnless;  a 
bleak  and  desolate  shelter  that  even 
a  sheep-herder  would  be  loth  to  de- 
scribe as  home.  In  the  corners  were 
two  truckle  beds,  a  stove,  and  a  large 
demijohn  containing  some  cheap  and 
fiery  whisky;  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
was  a  deal  table;  on  the  rough  redwood 
walls  were  shelves  displaying  many 
dilapidated  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes, 
also  some  fly-specked  sporting  prints, 
and.  upon  a  row  of  nails,  a  collection  of 
shabby,  discolored  garments;  ancient 
"hartogs"  manifesting,  even  in  decay, 
a  certain  jaunty,  dissolute  air.  at  once 
ludicrous  and  pathetic.     Outside,  In 
front,  the  "Biahop"  bad  laid  out  a 
garden  wherein  nothing  might  be  found 
save  weeds  and  empty  beer  bottles,— 
dead  men  denied  decent  Interment  Be- 
hind the  cabin  was  the  dust-heap,  an 
Interesting  and  historical  mound;  an 
epitome,  indeed,  of  the  "Bishop's"  gas- 
tronomical  past  that  emphasized  his 
descent  from  Olympus  to  Hades,  for 
on  the  top  was  a  plebeian  deposit  of 
tomato  and  sardine  cans,  whereas  be- 
low, if  you  stirred  the  heap,  might  be 
found  a  nobler  stratum  of  terrines,  once 
savory  with  foie  pros  and  Strasbourg 
pdti,  of  jars  still  fragrant  of  fruits  em- 
bedded in  liqueur,  of  bottles  that  bad 
contained  the  soups  that  a  divine  loves 
—oxtail,  turtle,  mullagatawny  and  the 


like.  Upon  rectory,  glebe  and  garden 
was  legibly  inscribed  the  grim  word— 
ICHABOD. 

"He  means  what  he  says,"  growled 
Dick.  "80  far  as  he's  concerned,  I'm 
dead." 

"You  ought  to  be."  said  the  "Bishop." 
"but  you  aren't;  what  are  you  going  to 
do?" 

This  question  burned  Its  Insidious 
way  to  Dick's  very  vitals.  What  could 
he  do?  Whom  could  he  do?  After 
a  significant  pause  he  caught  the 
"Bishop's"  eye.  and.  holding  his 
pipe  as  It  might  be  a  pistol,  put 
It  to  his  head  and  clicked  bis  tongue. 

"Don't"  said  the  "Bishop."  feebly. 

The  two  smoked  on  In  silence.  The 
Bev.  Tudor  Crisp  reflected  mournfully 
that  one  day  a  maiden  aunt  might  with- 
draw the  pittance  that  kept  his  large 
body  and  small  soul  together.  This 
unhappy  thought  sent  him  to  the  demi- 
john, whence  he  extracted  two  stiff 
drinks. 

"No."  said  Dick,  pushing  aside  the 
glass.  "I  want  to  think,  to  think.  Curse 
it  there  must  be  a  way  out  of  the 
wood.  If  I'd  capital  we  could  start  a 
saloon.  We  know  the  ropes,  and  could 
make  a  living  at  It  more  too,  but  now 
we  can't  even  get  one  drink  on  credit 
Why  don't  you  say  something,  you 
stupid  fool?" 

He  spoke  savagely.  The  past  reeled 
before  bis  eyes,  all  the  cheery,  happy 
days  of  youth.  He  could  see  himself 
at  school.  In  the  playing  fields,  at  col- 
lege, on  the  river.  In  London,  at  the 
clubs.  Other  figures  were  hi  the  pic- 
ture, but  he  held  the  centre  of  the 
stage.  God  In  heaven,  what  a  fool  he 
had  been! 

The  minutes  glided  by,  and  the 
"Bishop"  refilled  bis  glass,  glancing 
from  time  to  time  at  Dick.  He  was 
somewhat  in  awe  of  Carteret  but  the 
whisky  warmed  him  Into  speech. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  with  a  spectral 
grin,  "what's  enough  for  one  is  enough 
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for  two.  We'll  get  along,  old  man.  on 
my  money,  till  tbe  times  mend." 

Dick  rose,  tall  and  stalwart;  and  then 
be  smiled,  not  unkindly,  at  tbe  squat, 
ungainly  "Bishop." 

"You're  a  good  chap,"  he  said, 
quietly.  "Shake  hands,  and-good- 
bye." 

"Why,  where  are  you  going?" 

"Ah!  Who  knows?  If  the  fairy  tales 
are  true,  we  may  meet  again  later." 

Crisp  stared  at  the  speaker  In  horror. 
He  had  reason  to  know  that  Dick  was 
reckless,  bat  this  dare-devil  despair  ap- 
palled bim.  Yet  be  bad  wit  enough  to 
attempt  no  remonstrance,  so  be  gulped 
down  bis  whisky  and  waited. 

"It's  no  use  craning  at  a  blind  fence," 
continued  Dick.  "Sooner  or  later  we 
all  come  to  the  jumplng-off  place.  I've 
come  to  it  to-night  You  can  give  me 
a  decent  funeral— the  governor  will 
stump  up  for  that— and  there  will  be 
pickings  for  you.  You  can  read  the 
service.  'Bishop.'  Gad!  I'd  like  to  see 
you  in  a  surplice." 

"Please  don't,"  pleaded  the  Rev.  Tu- 
dor. 

"He'll  be  good  for  a  hundred  sovs," 
continued  Dick.  "You  can  do  the  thing 
handsomely  for  half  that" 

"For  God's  sake,  shut  up." 

"Pooh!  why  shouldn't  you  have  your 
fee?  That  hundred  would  start  us 
nicely  in  the  saloon  business,  and—" 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
dusty,  dirty  floor.  Now  he  stopped, 
and  his  eyes  brightened;  but  Crisp 
noted  that  his  hands  trembled. 

"Give  me  that  whlsity,"  he  muttered. 
"I  want  it  now." 

The  "Bishop"  handed  him  his  glass. 
Dick  drained  It  and  laughed. 

"Don't"  said  the  "Bishop,"  for  the 
third  time.  Dick  laughed  again,  and 
■lapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  Then 
the  smile  froze  on  his  lips,  and  be  spoke 
grimly. 

"What  does  the  apostle  say— hey? 
We  must  die  to  live.    A  straight  tip! 


Well-I  shall  obey  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion gladly.  I'm  going  to  die  to-night 
Don't  jump  like  that  you  old  ass;  let 
me  finish.  I'm  going  to  die  to-night 
but  you  and  I  are  going  into  the  saloon 
business  all  the  same.  Yes,  my  boy, 
and  we'll  tend  bar  ourselves,  and  keep 
our  eyes  on  the  till,  and  have  our  own 
bottle  of  the  best  and  be  perfect  gentle- 
men. Come  on,  let's  drink  to  my  resur- 
rection. Here's  to  the  man  who  was. 
and  is,  and  is  to  be." 

"You're  a  wonder,"  replied  the 
"Bishop,"  fervently.  "I  understand. 
You  mean  to  be  your  own  undertaker." 

"I  do,  my  lord.  Now  give  me  the 
baccy,  some  ink  and  paper  and  an 
hour's  peace." 

But  the  hour  passed,  and  found  Dick 
still  composing.  The  "Bishop"  watched 
his  friend  with  spaniel-like  patience. 
At  last  the  scribe  flung  down  his  pen 
and  read  aloud,  as  follows: 

The  Rectory.  San  Lorenzo. 

September  1,  18&— . 
To  the  Rev.  George  Carteret 

Dear  Sir,— I  beg  to  advise  you,  with 
sincere  regret  on  my  part,  of  the  sud- 
den demise  of  your  son,  Richard  Beau- 
mont Carteret,  who  died  at  my  house 
Just  three  days  ago  of  heart  failure, 
quite  painlessly.  You  will  find  enclosed 
the  doctor's  certificate,  the  coroner  s  re- 
port, and  the  undertaker's  bill  paid  and 
receipted. 

I  had  a  very  honest  friendship  for 
your  son,  although  I  deplored  a  mis- 
spent youth.  But  I  rejoice  to  say  that 
poor  Dick  lived  long  enough  to  heartily 
repent  bim  of  his  sins,  which,  after  all, 
were  sins  against  himself.  He  often 
talked  of  home  and  you.  alluding  feel- 
ingly to  the  sacrifices  you  had  made 
on  his  behalf— sacrifices  that  be  con- 
fessed were  far  greater  than  his  de- 
serts. 

I  am  a  poor  man,  but  I  felt  impelled 
to  give  your  son  tbe  funeral  of  a  gen- 
tleman. The  bills  I  have  paid,  as  you 
will  observe,  In  full,  including  the  pur- 
chase in  perpetuity  of  a  lot  in  the- 
cemetery.  Should  you  see  fit  to  re- 
fund me  these  amounts,  I  shall  not  re- 
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fuse  the  money;  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
yon  repudiate  the  claim.  I  shall  let  the 
matter  drop.  I  could  not  permit  my 
friend  to  be  burled  as  a  pauper. 

It  Is  possible  that  you  may  wish  a 
t»tone~placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 
A  suitable  cross  of  plain  white  marble 
would  cost  about  two  hundred  dollars. 
If  you  care  to  entrust  me  with  this 
sad  commission,  I  will  give  it  my 
earnest  attention. 

I  refer  you  to  my  aunt.  Miss  Janetta 
Crisp,  of  Montpeller  Road,  Brighton, 
and  also  to  the  Clergy  List. 

Tery  truly  yours, 

Tudor  Crisp  (The  Rev.). 

"There,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Carteret, 
"that  will  do  the  trick.  The  bills  and 
other  documents  .we'll  forge  at  our 
leisure  to  morrow." 

"I  don't  quite  like  the  use  of  my 
name,"  protested  the  Rev.  Tudor  Crisp. 

Dick  explained  that  his  reverence 
would  be  entitled  to  half  the  plunder, 
and  that  discovery  was  almost  Impos- 
sible. Still,  despite  Dick's  eloquence, 
the  "Bishop"  submitted  that  such  a 
cruel  fraud  was  "tough"  on  the  old 
gentleman. 

"On  the  contrary."  retorted  the  other. 
"He  will  assume  that  I  died  In  the  odor 
of  sanctity.  In  the  atmosphere  of  a  rec- 
tory, In  the  arms  of  a  parson.  He'll 
worry  no  more,  poor  old  chap,  about 
my  past  or  my  future.  This  Is  the 
turning  point  of  our  fortunes.  Don't 
look  so  glum,  man.  Here— hit  the 
demijohn  again." 

But  the  "Bishop"  declined  this  invi- 
tation, and  betook  himself  to  his  blank- 
ets, muttering  inarticulate  nothings. 
Dick  relighted  his  pipe  and  refilled  his 
glass.  Then  he  walked  to  the  mantel- 
shelf, and  gazed  long  and  critically  at 
three  framed  photographs  of  his 
father  and  two  sisters.  These  were  al- 
most the  only  property  he  possessed. 
It  Is  significant  from  an  ethical  point 
of  view  that  Dick  kept  these  pictures 
•where  he  could  see  them.  The  "Bishop" 
had  photos  also,  but  they  lay  snug  at 
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the  bottom  of  an  old  portmanteau.  His 
reverence  was  sensible  that  he  was  not 
worthy  to  keep  company  with  even  the 
pictures  of  honorable  and  respectable 
persons.  No  such  qualms  affected  Dick. 
He  regarded  these  photos  as  creden- 
tials. His  father  had  a  charming  face: 
one  of  those  human  documents  whereon 
are  inscribed  honor,  culture,  benevo- 
lence and  the  wisdom  that  Is  not  of  this 
world.  The  sisters,  too,  had  comely 
features;  and  strangers  Introduced  to 
the  family  group  always  felt  more 
kindly  disposed  to  the  prodigal  so  far 
from  such  nice  people.  Dick  had  lm- 
petrated  more  than  one  loan,  using 
these  portraits  as  collateral  security. 
Did  his  heart  soften  as  he  bade  them 
farewell?  Who  can  tell? 

II. 

Within  six  weeks  the  Rev.  Tudor 
Crisp  received  a  cheque  from  distant 
Dorset,  and  the  proceeds  were  duly  in- 
vested In  a  saloon  In  a  town  some 
twenty  miles  from  San  Lorenzo.  More- 
over, the  business  prospered  from  the 
start  The  partners,  Crisp  and  Cart- 
wright  (Dick  deemed  It  wise  to  alter 
his  name),  kept  no  assistants,  so  there 
was  no  leakage  from  the  till.  They 
understood  that  this  liquor  traffic  was 
a  shameful  trade,  but  they  pronounced 
themselves  unable  to  follow  any  other. 
Curiously  enough,  the  work  proved  a 
tonic  to  the  "Bishop."  He  allowed 
himself  so  many  drinks  a  day,  and  ob- 
served faithfully  other  rules  to  his 
physical  and  financial  betterment  He 
started  a  reading  room  in  connection 
with  the  bar,  for  he  had  had  experience 
in  such  matters  when  a  curate  at  home; 
and  the  Illustrated  papers  sent  regularly 
by  his  maiden  aunt  were  In  great  de- 
mand. Indeed,  the  mere  reading  about 
football  matches  and  the  like  created 
an  unquenchable  thirst  In  cowboys  and 
sheep-herders.  Moreover,  the  "Bishop" 
enforced  order  and  decorum,  being  a 
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muscular  Christian,  and  the  boya 
learned  to  curb  obscene  tongues  iu  his 
presence.  Dick  marvelled  at  the  change 
In  his  partner,  but  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  It  brought  grist  to 
the  gin-mill. 

"Once  a  parson,  always  a  parson," 
Dick  would  say;  and  the  Rev.  Tudor 
would  blush  and  sigh.  He  never  spoke 
of  his  clerical  days,  but  once  Dick 
caught  himself  furtively  examining  a 
picture  of  himself  in  surplice  and  cas- 
sock. Bach  week  a  division  of  the 
profits  was  made.  The  "Bishop's"  share 
was  deposited  In  the  San  Lorenzo  bank, 
but  where  Dick's  dollars  went  It  would 
be  Indiscreet  to  telL  He  had  no  stom- 
ach for  economies  and  observed  no 
rules.  When  he  apprehended  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  things  he  was  content  to 
let  the  "Bishop"  have  his  way  and  say 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness. His  reverence  bought  the  cigars 
and  liquors.  Dick  could  hardly  be 
called  a  sleeping  partner,  for  he  took 
the  night-watch,  but  the  "Bishop"  did 
most  of  the  work  and  kept  the  books. 
Before  two  years  had  passed,  a  capital 
restaurant  was  added  to  the  reading- 
room,  where  the  best  of  steaks  and 
chops  might  be  had,  hot  and  hot,  at  all 
hours  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  Dick 
never  knew  It,  but  the  "Bishop"  wrote 
to  Miss  Janetta  Crisp  and  begged  her 
to  send  no  more  cheques.  He  told  his 
kind  auntie  very  modestly  that  he  had 
a  bank  account  of  his  own,  and  that 
he  hoped  one  day  to  thank  her  In  per- 
son for  all  she  had  done  for  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  year 
<the  "Bishop"  told  Dick  that  it  would 
be  well  for  them  to  leave  their  saloon, 
and  to  purchase  a  small  hotel  then 
offered  for  sale.  Dick  told  his  old 
friend  to  go  ahead.  His  reverence  sup- 
plied Dick's  share  of  the  purchase- 
money,  and  the  saloon  knew  them  no 
more.  But  the  hotel,  under  the 
"Bishop's"  management  proved  a  tiny 
gold  mine. 


All  this  time,  however,  the  memory 
of  that  dirty  trick  be  had  helped  to 
play  upon  an  honest  gentleman  festered 
in  his  memory.  He  feared  that  Ne- 
mesis would  overtake  him,  and  time 
justified  these  fears;  for  in  the  spring 
of  1896  came  a  second  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Tudor  Crisp,  of  The  Rectory,  San 
Lorenzo,  a  letter  that  the  poor  "Bishop" 
read  with  quickening  pulses,  and  then 
showed  to  Dick. 

My  very  dear  Sir  (it  began),  a  curious 
change  in  my  fortunes  enables  me 
to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  plan,  I 
purpose,  D.V.,  to  pay  a  pilgrimage  to 
my  poor  son's  grave,  and  shall  start 
for  California  immediately.  Perhaps 
you  will  be  good>  enough  to  let  me 
spend  a  couple  of  days  at  the  rectory. 
It  will  be  a  mournful  pleasure  to  me 
to  meet  one  who  was  kind  to  my 
dear  lad. 

I  will  write  to  you  again  from  San 
Francisco. 

Very  gratefully  yours. 

George  Carteret 

If  the  hotel,  uninsured,  had  suddenly 
burst  into  flames,  the  "Bishop"  would 
have  manifested  far  less  consternation. 
He  raved  Incoherently  for  nearly  ten 
minutes,  while  Dick  sat  silent  and 
nervous  beneath  a  storm  of  remorse. 

"I'll  meet  your  father  In  San  Fran- 
cisco," said  the  unhappy  Crisp,  "and 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it" 

"That  spells  ruin,"  said  Dick,  coldly. 
"The  governor  Is  a  dear  old  gentleman, 
but  he  has  the  Carteret  temper.  He 
would  make  this  place  too  hot  for  yoa 
and  too  hot  for  me.  I've  a  voice  in 
this  matter,  and  for  once,"  he  added, 
with  unnecessary  sarcasm,  "I  propose 
to  be  heard." 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do?" 

"If  necessary  I'll  resurrect  myself. 
I'll  play  the  hand  alone.  You've  no 
more  tact  than  a  hippopotamus.  And 
I'll  meet  the  governor.  Don't  stare. 
Do  you  think  he'll  know  me?  Not 
much!     I  left  Dorset  a  smooth-faced 
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boy;  to-day  I'm  bearded  like  the  pard. 
My  voice,  my  figure,  the  color  of  my 
hair,  my  complexion  are  quite  unrecog- 
nizable. It  may  be  necessary  to  show 
the  governor  my  grave,  but  I  shan't 
bring  him  down  here.  Now  I  must 
commit  murder  as  well  aa  suicide." 
"What?" 

"I  must  kill  you,  you  duffer!  Do 
you  think  my  father  would  return  to 
England  without  thanking  the  man 
who  was  kind  to  his  dear  lad?  And 
you  would  give  the  whole  snap  away. 
Yes;  I'll  coll  upon  him  as  Cartwright 
the  administrator  of  the  late  Tudor 
Crisp's  estate.  If  It  were  not  for  that 
confounded  grave  and  marble  cross,  I 
could  fix  him  in  ten  minutes.  Don't 
frown.  I  tell  you,  'Bishop,'  you're 
not  half  the  fellow  you  were." 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  his  reverence, 
humbly. 

But  when  Dick  was  alone  be  mut- 
tered to  himself: 

"Now,  what  the  deuce  did  the  gov- 
ernor mean  by  a  curious  change  in  his 
fortunes?" 

III. 

The  Rev.  George  Carteret  was  sitting 
at  ease  in  his  comfortable  rooms  at  the 
Acropolis  Hotel.  The  luxury  of  them 
was  new  to  him,  yet  not  unpleaslng 
after  many  years  of  rigorous  self -denial 
and  poverty.  It  seemed  strange,  bow- 
ever,  that  in  the  evening  of  life  riches 
should  have  come  to  him— riches  from 
a  distant  kinsman  who,  living,  had 
hardly  noticed  the  obscure  scholar  and 
parson.  Five  thousand  pounds  a  year 
was  fabulous  wealth  to  a  man  whose 
Income  heretofore  had  numbered  as 
many  hundreds.  And— alas!  his  son 
was  dead.  Not  that  the  parson  loved 
his  daughters  the  less  because  they 
were  girls,  but  as  the  cadet  of  an  an- 
cient family,  he  had  a  tory  squire's 
prejudice  in  favor  of  a  aalique  law. 
With  the  thousands  went  a  charming 
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grange  in  the  north  country  and  many 
fat  acres  which  should  of  right  be 
transmitted  to  a  male  Carteret  If— 
futile  thought— Dick  had  only  been 
spared! 

Thus  reflecting,  the  bell-boy  brought 
him  a  card.  The  parson  placed  his 
glasses  upon  a  fine  aquiline  nose. 

"Ahem!  Mr.— er — Cartwright  The 
name  is  not  familiar  to  me,  but  I'll  see 
the  gentleman." 

And  so,  after  many  years,  father  and 
son  met  as  strangers.  Dick  fluently 
explained  the  nature  of  his  errand.  Mr. 
Carteret's  letter  had  been  given  to  him 
as  the  administrator  of  the  late  Mr. 
Tudor  Crisp's  estate.  He  happened  to 
be  in  San  Francisco,  and,  seeing  Mr. 
Carteret's  name  in  the  morning  paper, 
had  ventured  to  call. 

"And  you,  sir,"  said  the  father,  softly, 
"did  you  know  my  son?" 

Dick  admitted  that  he  had  known 
hlmself-allghtly. 

"A  friend,  perhaps?  You  are  an  Eng- 
lishman." 

Dick  pulled  his  moustache. 

"Ah!"  sighed  the  father,  "I  under- 
stand. My  poor  lad  was  not  one,  I 
fear,  whom  any  one  would  hasten  to 
call  a  friend.  But,  If  I  am  not  tres- 
passing too  much  upon  your  time  and 
kindness,  tell  me  what  you  can  of  him. 
What  good,  I  mean." 

Dick  kept  on  pulling  his  moustache. 

"Was  there  no  good?"  said  the  father, 
very  sorrowfully.  "His  friend,  Mr. 
Crisp,  wrote  kindly  of  him.  He  said 
Dick  had  no  enemies  but  himself." 

Dick  was  sensible  that  his  task  was 
proving  harder  than  he  had  expected. 
He  could  not  twist  his  tongue  to  He 
about  himself.  Men  are  strangely  in- 
consistent Dick  had  prepared  other 
lies,  a  sackful  of  them;  and  he  knew 
that  a  few  extra  ones  would  make  no 
difference  to  him,  and  be  as  balm  to 
the  questioning  spirit  opposite;  yet  he 
dared  not  speak  good  of  the  man  whom 
he  counted  rotten  to  the  core.  The 
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parson  sighed  and  pressed  the  matter 
no  further.  He  desired,  he  said,  to  see 
Dick's  grave.  Then  he  hoped  to  re- 
turn to  England. 

Now,  Dick  had  made  his  plans.  In 
a  new  country  where  five  years  bring 
amazing  changes,  it  is  easy  to  play 
pranks  even  In  churchyards.  In  the  San 
Lorenzo  cemetery  were  many  name- 
less graves,  and  the  sexton  chanced  to 
be  an  illiterate  foreigner  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  So  Dick  Iden- 
tified a  forlorn  mound  as  his  last  rest- 
ing-place, and  told  the  sexton  that  a 
marble  cross  would  be  erected  there 
under  his  (Dick's)  direction.  Then  he 
tipped  the  man,  and  bought  a  monu- 
ment, taking  care  to  choose  one  suffi- 
ciently time-stained.  There  are  scores 
of  such  in  every  marble-worker's  yard. 
Upon  it  were  cut  Dick's  initials,  a  date 
and  an  appropriate  text  Within  three 
days  of  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Carteret's 
letter,  the  cross  was  standing  in  the 
cemetery.  None  knew  or  cared  whence 
it  came.  Moreover,  Dick  had  passed 
unrecognized  through  the  town  where 
be  had  once  ruffled  it  so  gaily  as  Lord 
Carteret  He  had  changed  greatly  in- 
deed, as  he  said,  and,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, he  had  never  visited  the  mission 
town  since  his  bogus  death  and 
burial. 

Thus  It  came  to  pass  that  Dick  and 
his  father  travelled  together  to  San 
Lorenzo,  and  together  stood  beside  the 
cross  in  the  cemetery.  Presently  Dick 
walked  away;  and  then  the  old  man 
knelt  down,  bareheaded,  and  prayed 
fervently  for  many  minutes.  Later, 
the  father  pointed  a  trembling  finger 
at  the  Initials. 

"Why,"  he  demanded,  querulously, 
"did  they  not  give  the  lad  his  full 
name?" 

And  to  this  natural  question  Dick  had 
nothing  to  say. 

"It  seems,"  murmured  the  old  man, 
mournfully,  "that  Mr.  Crisp,  with  all 
his  kindness,  felt  that  the  name  should 


perish  also.  Well.  amen.  amen.  Will 
you  give  me  your  arm,  sir?" 

So,  arm-in-arm,  they  passed  from  the 
pretty  garden  of  sleep.  Dick  was 
really  moved,  and  the  impulse  stirred 
within  him  to  make  full  confession 
there  and  then.  But  he  strangled  It 
and  his  jaw  grew  set  and  hard.  As  yet 
he  was  in  Ignorance  of  the  change  In 
his  father's  fortunes.  Mr.  Carteret  as- 
sumed none  of  the  outward  signs  of 
prosperity.  He  wore  the  clothes  of  a 
poor  parson,  and  his  talk  flowed  along 
the  old  channels,  a  limpid  stream  not 
without  sparkle,  but  babbling  of  no 
Pactollan  sands.  And  then,  quite  sud- 
denly and  simply,  he  said  that  he  had 
fallen  heir  to  a  large  estate,  and  that 
he  wished  to  set  aside  so  much  money 
as  a  memorial  of  his  son,  to  be  ex- 
pended as  the  experience  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  might  direct 

"You— you  are  a  rich  man?"  faltered 
Dick. 

"My  son,  sir,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  been  heir  to  five  thousand  a 
year." 

Dick  gasped,  and  a  lump  in  bis 
throat  stifled  speech  for  a  season. 
Presently  he  asked  politely  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Carteret's  Immediate  plans, 
and  learned  that  he  was  leaving  San 
Lorenzo  for  Santa  Barbara  on  the  mor- 
row. Dick  had  determined  not  to  let 
his  father  stray  from  his  sight  till  he 
had  seen  him  safe  out  of  the  country, 
but  be  told  himself  that  he  must  confer 
with  the  "Bishop"  at  once.  The"Blahop" 
must  act  as  go-between;  the  "Bishop," 
by  Jove!  should  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag;  the  "Bishop"  would  gladly  color 
the  facts  and  obscure  the  falsehoods. 
So  he  bade  his  father  good-bye,  and 
the  old  gentleman  thanked  him  cour- 
teously and  wished  him  well.  To  speak 
truth,  Mr.  Carteret  was  not  particularly 
Impressed  with  Mr.  Cartwrlght  nor 
sorry  to  take  leave  of  him.  Dick  soon 
secured  a  buggy  and  drove  off.  En 
route  he  whistled  gaily,  and  at  Inter- 
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vals  burst  into  song.  He  really  felt 
absurdly  gay. 

The  "Bishop,"  however,  pulled  a  long 
face  when  he  understood  what  was  de- 
manded of  him. 

"It's  too  late."  said  he. 

"Do  you  funk  it?"  asked  Dick,  an- 
grily. 

"I  do,"  replied  his  reverence. 

"Well,  he  must  be  told  the  facts  be- 
fore he  goes  south." 

Dick  little  knew,  as  he  spoke  so  au- 
thoritatively, that  his  father  was  al- 
ready in  possession  of  these  facts. 
Within  an  hour  of  Dick's  departure, 
Mr.  Carteret  wad  walking  through  the 
old  mission  church  chatting  with  one 
of  the  padres.  From  his  cicerone  he 
learned  that  at  San  Clemente,  not 
twenty  miles  away,  was  another  mis- 
sion of  greater  historical  interest,  and 
In  finer  preservation  than  any  north  of 
Santa  Barbara.  The  padre  added  that 
there  was  an  excellent  hotel  at  San 
Clemente.  kept  by  two  Englishmen, 
Carcwright  and  Crisp.  Of  course  the 
name  Crisp  tickled  the  parson's  curios- 
ity, and  he  asked  If  this  Crisp  were  any 
relation  to  the  late  Tudor  Crisp,  who 
had  once  lived  in  or  near  San  Lorenzo. 
The  padre  said  promptly  that  these 
Crisps  were  one  and  the  same,  and  was 
not  to  be  budged  from  that  assertion 
by  the  most  violent  exclamations  on 
the  part  of  the  stranger.  A  synopsis 
of  the  Rev.  Tudor's  history  followed, 
and  then  the  Inevitable  question:  "Who 
is  Cartwright?"  Fate  ordained  that 
this  question  was  answered  by  one  of 
the  few  men  living  who  knew  that 
Cartwright  was  Carteret;  and  so,  at 
last,  the  unhappy  father  realized  how 
diabolically  be  had  been  hoaxed.  Of 
his  suffering  it  becomes  us  not  to  speak, 
of  his  just  anger  something  remains  to 
be  said. 

He  drove  up  to  the  San  Clemente  Hotel 
as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  both  Dick 
and  the  "Bishop"  came  forward  to  wel- 
come him.  but  fell  back  panic-stricken 


at  sight  of  his  pale  face  and  fiery  eyes. 
Dick  slipped  aside;  the  "Bishop"  stood 
still,  rooted  in  despair. 

"Is  your  name  Crisp?" 

"Yes,"  faltered  the  "Bishop." 

"The  Rev.  Tudor  Crisp?" 

"I— er— once  held  deacon's  orders." 

"Can  I  see  you  alone?" 

The  "Bishop"  led  the  way  to  his  own 
sanctum,  a  snug  retreat,  handy  to  the 
bar,  and  whence  an  eye  could  be  kept 
on  the  bartender.  The  "Bishop"  was  a 
large  man,  but  he  halted  feebly  in  front 
of  the  other,  who,  dilated  in  his  wrath, 
strode  along  like  an  avenging  arch- 
angel, carrying  his  cane  as  It  might  be 
a  flaming  sword. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Dick's  father,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone,  "what  have 
you  to  say  to  me?" 

The  "Bishop"  told  the  story  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  not  quite  truthfully. 

"You  dare  to  tell  me  that  you  hatched 
this  damnable  plot?" 

The  "Bishop"  lied:  "Yes-I  did." 

"And  with  the  money  obtained  under 
false  pretences  you  bought  a  saloon, 
you,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." 

The  "Bishop"  lied:  "Yes-I  did." 

"The  devil  takes  care  of  his  own," 
said  the  parson,  looking  round,  and 
marking  the  comfort  of  the  room. 

"Not  always,"  said  the  "Bishop," 
thinking  of  Dick. 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  the  parson. 
"I'm  told  that  money  can  work  mir- 
acles In  this  country.  And,  by  God!  if 
my  money  can  send  you  to  gaol,  you 
shall  go  there,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
George  Carteret" 

"All  right,"  said  the  "Bishop."  "I 
— er— I  don't  blame  you.  I  think 
you're  behaving  with  great  modera- 
tion." 

"Moderation!  Confound  It!  sir,  are 
you  laughing  at  me?" 

"The  Lord  forbid!"  ejaculated  Crisp. 

"Men  have  been  shot  for  less  than 
this." 
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"There's  a  pistol  In  that  drawer," 
said  the  "Bishop"  wearily.  "You  can 
shoot  if  you  want  to.  Your  money  can 
put  me  into  gaol,  as  you  say,  and  keep 
you  out  of  it,  if— If  you  use  that  pis- 
tol." 

Mr.  Carteret  stared.  The  "Bishop" 
was  beginning  to  puzzle  him.  He  stared 
still  harder,  and  the  "Bishop"  blushed; 
an  awkward  habit  that  he  had  never 
rid  himself  of.  Now  a  country  parson, 
who  is  also  a  magistrate,  becomes  In 
time  a  shrewd  judge  of  men. 

"Will  you  kindly  send  for  my— for 
your  partner?"  he  said,  suddenly. 
"Please  sit  or  stand  where  you  are.  I 
think  you'll  admit  that  I  have  a  right 
to  conduct  this  Inquiry  in  my  own 
way." 

Accordingly,  Dick  was  sent  for,  and 
soon  he  took  his  stand  beside  the 
"Bishop,"  facing  the  flaming  blue  eyes 
of  his  father.  Then  Mr.  Carteret  asked 
him  point  blank  the  questions  he  had 
put  to  the  other,  and  received  the  same 
answers,  the  "Bishop"  entering  an  In- 
articulate demurrer. 

"It  appears,"  said  Mr.  Carteret  "that 
there  are  two  ways  of  telling  this  story. 
One  of  you.  possibly,  has  told  the  truth; 
the  other  has  unquestionably  lied.  I 
confess,"  he  added,  drily,  "that  my 
sympathies  are  with  the  liar.  He  Is 
the  honester  man." 

"Yes."  said  Dick.  "I  am  about  as 
big  a  blackguard  as  you'll  find  any- 
where, but  I'm  your  son  all  the  same. 
Father— forgive  me." 

One  must  confess  that  Dick  played 
bis  last  trump  in  a  masterly  fashion. 
He  knew  that  whining  wouldn't  avail 
him,  or  any  puling  hypocrisy.  So  he 
told  the  truth. 

"Is  that  what  you  want?"  said  the 
father,  sarcastically.  "Only  that:  my 
forgiveness  and  my  blessing?" 

Dick's  bold  eyes  fell  beneath  the 
thrust. 

"The  man  who  drove  me  here,"  con- 
tinued the  father,  "told  me  a  curious 
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story.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Crisp  here 
has  toiled  and  moiled  for  many  years 
keeping  you  in  comparative  luxury  and 
Idleness.  Not  a  word,  sir.  It's  an  open 
secret.  For  some  occult  reason  he 
likes  to  pay  this  price  for  your  com- 
pany. Having  supported  you  so  long, 
I  presume  he  Is  prepared  to  support  you 
to  the  end?" 

"He's  my  friend,"  said  the  "Bishop," 
stoutly. 

"My  son,"  said  the  old  man.  solemnly, 
"died  six  years  ago.  and  he  can  never, 
never"  the  second  word  rang  grimly 
out,  "be  raised  from  the  dead.  That 
man  there,"  his  voice  faltered  for  the 
first  time,  "is  another  son  whom  I  do 
not  know— whom  I  do  not  want  to 
know-let  him  ask  himself  If  he  is  fit 
to  return  with  me  to  England,  to  live 
with  those  gentlewomen  his  sisters,  to 
Inherit  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  even  such  wealth  as  mine  brings 
in  Its  train.  He  knows  that  he  Is  not 
fit  Is  he  fit  to  take  my  hand?" 

He  stretched  forth  bis  lean,  white 
hand,  the  hand  that  had  signed  so 
many  cheques.  Dick  did  not  try  to 
touch  it.  The  "Bishop"  wiped  his 
eyes.  The  poor  fellow  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  misery. 

"If  there  be  the  possibility  of  atone- 
ment for  such  as  he,"  continued  the 
speaker— "and  God  forbid  that  I  should 
dare  to  say  there  is  not— let  that  atone- 
ment be  made  here  where  he  has 
sinned.  It  seems  that  the  stoppage  of 
his  allowance  tempted  him  to  commit 
suicide.  I  did  not  know  my  son  was 
a  coward.  Now,  to  close  forever  that 
shameful  avenue  down  which  he  might 
slink  from  the  battle,  I  pledge  myself 
to  pay  again  that  five  pounds  a  month 
during  my  life,  and  to  secure  the  same 
to  Richard  Carivoright  after  my  death, 
so  long  as  he  shall  live.  That  I  think, 
Is  all." 

He  passed  with  dignity  out  of  the 
room  and  into  the  street  where  the 
buggy  awaited  him.  Dick  remained 
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standing,  but  the  "Bishop"  followed 
the  father,  noting  how,  as  soon  as  he 
bad  crossed  the  threshold,  bis  back  be- 
came bowed  and  his  steps  faltered.  He 
touched  the  old  man  lightly  on  the 
shoulder. 

"May  I  take  your  hand?'  be  asked. 
"I  am  not  lit.  no  Utter  than  Dick,  but—" 

Mr.  Carteret  held  out  bis  band,  and 
the  "Bishop"  pressed  It  gently. 


"I  believe."  said  Mr.  Carteret,  after  a 
pause,  "that  you,  sir,  may  live  to  be  an 
honest  man." 

"I'll  look  after  Dick,"  blubbered  the 
"Bishop,"  sorely  affected.  "Dick  will 
pan  out  all  right— In  the  end." 

Bat  Dick's  father  shuddered. 

"It's  very  chilly,"  he  said,  with  a 
nervous  cough.  "Good-night  Mr.  Crisp. 
Good  night,  and  God  bless  you." 

Horace  Annesley  Yachell. 


'DEAN  MILMAN.0 


The  great  prominence  which  the  High 
Church  movement  has  assumed  In  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  during 
the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary success  with  which  it  has  per- 
meated the  Established  Church  by  Its 
Influence,  have  led  some  writers  to  ex- 
aggerate not  a  little  the  place  which  it 
occupied  In  the  general  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  time.  In  the  univer- 
sities, it  is  true,  it  long  exercised  an 
extraordinary  influence,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  was  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable layman  whom  it  profoundly 
influenced,  was  accustomed  to  say  that, 
for  at  least  a  generation,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  best  intellect  of  Oxford 
was  controlled  by  it  It  possessed  in 
Newman  a  writer  of  most  striking  and 
undoubted  genius.  In  an  age  remark- 
able for  brilliancy  of  style  be  was  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  English 
prose.  His  power  of  drawing  subtle 
distinctions  and  pursuing  long  trains  of 
subtle  reasoning  made  blm  one  Of  the 
most  skilful  of  controversialists,  and 
he  had  a  great  Insight  into  spiritual 
cravings  and  an  admirable  gift  of  In- 
terpreting and  appealing  to  many  forms 

•Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St 
Panl't.  A  biographical  sketch  by  hia  son 
Arthar  Milman,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London:  1»0O. 


of  religious  emotion.  But  though  he 
was  a  man  of  rare,  delleate  and  most 
seductive  genius,  we  have  sometimes 
doubted  whether  any  of  his  books  are 
destined  to  take  a  permanent  and  con- 
siderable place  in  English  literature. 
He  was  not  a  great  scholar,  or  an 
original  and  independent  thinker.  Deal- 
ing with  questions  inseparably  con- 
nected with  historical  evidence,  be  had 
neither  the  Judicial  spirit,  nor  the  firm 
grasp  of  a  real  historian,  and  he  had 
very  little  skill  in  measuring  probabil- 
ities and  degrees  of  evidence.  He  bad v 
a  manifest  Incapacity,  which  was  quite 
as  much  moral  as  intellectual,  for  look-  , 
lng  facts  in  the  face  and  pursuing  J 
trains  of  thought  to  unwelcome  con- 
clusions. He  often  took  refuge  from 
them  in  clouds  of  casuistry.  The  scep- 
ticism, which  was  a  marked  feature  of 
his  intellect  allied  itself  closely  with 
credulity,  for  it  was  directed  against 
reason  itself;  and  though  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  admirable  language  many 
true  and  beautiful  thoughts,  the  glamor 
of  his  style  too  often  concealed  much 
weakness  and  uncertainty  of  judgment 
and  much  sophistry  in  argument 

Many  of  those  who  co-operated  with 
him  were  men  of  great  learning  and 
distinguished  ability.  No  one  will  ques- 
tion the  patristic  knowledge  of  Pusey, 
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the  metaphysical  acumen  of  Ward,  the 
genuine  vein  of  religious  poetry  In 
Kcble  and  Faber,  the  wide  accomplish- 
ments and  scholarly  criticism  of 
Church.  But  on  the  whole,  the  broad 
stream  of  English  thought  has  gone  In 
other  directions.  In  politics  the  Oxford 
movement  had  brilliant  representatives 
in  Gladstone  and  Selborne,  but  the 
ideal  of  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State,  and  the  ideal  of  education  to 
which  the  Oxford  school  aspired,  have 
been  absolutely  discarded.  The  univer- 
sities have  been  secularized.  The  Irish 
Established  Church,  which  It  was  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  the  party  to  de- 
fend, has  been  abolished  by  Gladstone 
himself,  and  although  the  English  Es- 
tablished Church  retains  Its  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  nation,  it  is  defended 
by  its  most  skilful  supporters  on  very 
different  grounds  and  by  very  different 
arguments  from  those  which  were  put 
forward  by  the  Oxford  divines.  Among 
the  foremost  names  in  lay  literature 
during  the  fifty  years  we  are  consider- 
ing. It  Is  curious  to  observe  how  few 
were  even  touched  by  the  movement 
Fronde  is  an  exception,  but  he  speedily 
repudiated  It  The  mediaeval  sym- 
pathies that  were  sometimes  shown  by 
Ruskln  sprang  from  a  wholly  different 
source.  Macauiay,  Carlyle,  Hallam. 
Grote,  Mill,  Buckle,  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, and  the  great  novelists,  from 
Dickens  to  George  Eliot  all  wrote  very 
much  as  they  might  have  written  if 
the  movement  had  never  existed.  An 
unusual  proportion  of  the  best  Intellect 
of  England  passed  into  the  fields  of 
physical  science,  and  the  methods  of 
reasoning  and  habits  of  thought 
which  they  Inculcated  were  wholly  out 
of  harmony  with  the  school  of  New- 
man, while  both  geology  and  Darwin- 
ism have  made  serious  incursions  into 
long-cherished  beliefs.  Even  in  the 
Church  Itself,  though  the  High  Church 
movement  was  stronger  than  any 
other,  great  deductions  have  to  be 


made.  The  school  of  independent  bibli- 
cal criticism,  which  In  various  degrees 
has  come  to  be  generally  accepted,  cer- 
tainly owed  nothing  to  It  And  several 
of  the  most  illustrious  Churchmen  of 
this  period  were  wholly  alien  to  It. 
Thirlwall  and  Merlvale  were  conspicu- 
ous examples,  but  they  devoted  them- 
selves chiefly  to  great  works  of  secular 
history.  Arnold— who  was  one  of  the 
strongest  personal  influences  of  his  age. 
and  whose  Influence  was  both  perpetu- 
ated and  widened  by  Dean  Stanley— 
and  Whately,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
Independent  and  original  thinkers  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  were  strongly 
antagonistic.  In  the  field  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  a  school  which  was  at  once 
so  scholarly  and  so  wedded  to  tradition 
would  have  been  pre-eminent,  but  no 
ecclesiastical  histories  which  England 
has  produced  can,  on  the  whole,  be 
placed  on  as  high  a  level  as  those  which 
were  written  by  the  great  Broad 
Church  divine  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

Milman  was.  Indeed,  a  man  well  de- 
serving of  commemoration  on  account 
of  the  works  which  be  produced,  yet  it 
Is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  to 
those  among  whom  he  lived  the  man 
seemed  even  greater  than  his  works. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  central  and 
most  popular  figure  In  the  best  English 
literary  society,  and  he  reckoned  most 
of  the  leading  Intellects  of  his  day 
among  his  friends.  He  was  In  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  many-sided  both  In 
his  knowledge  and  his  sympathies.  He 
was  an  admirable  critic,  and  the  emi- 
nent sanity  of  his  judgment,  as 
well  as  the  eminent  kindness  of 
his  nature,  combined  with  a  great 
charm  both  of  manner  and  of 
conversation.  Few  men  of  his 
time  had  more  friends,  and  were  more 
admired,  consulted  and  loved. 

Mr.  Arthur  Milman  has  sketched  his 
father's  life  In  one  short  volume,  writ- 
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tea  In  excellent  English  and  with  uni- 
formly good  taste.    We  hare  read  It 
with  much  interest,  yet  in  laying  It 
down  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sen- 
sible how  much  of  the  personal  charm, 
which  was  so  conspicuous  in  its  sub- 
ject, has  passed  beyond  recovery.  More 
than  thirty  years  have  gone  by  since 
the  old  Dean  was  laid  In  his  grave,  and 
but  few  of  those  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately survive.    He  appears  to  have 
kept  no  journal.     He  wrote  nothing 
autobiographical,  and  he  had  a  strong 
sense  of  the  chasm  that  should  separ- 
ate private  from  public  life.     It  was 
wholly  contrary  to    his  unegotistical 
nature  to  make  the  great  public  the 
confidant  of  his  domestic  affairs  or  of 
his  inner  feelings,  and  lie  was  deeply 
sensible  of  the  Injustice  which  is  so 
often  done  by  biographers  in  printing 
unguarded,  unqualified    opinions  and 
judgments,  expressed  in  the  freedom  of 
private    correspondence.     He  acted 
sternly  on  this  view.     Many  of  the 
foremost  men  in  England  were  among 
his  correspondents,  but  he  deliberately 
burnt  their   letters.    "I  could  never 
bear,"  we  have  heard  him  say.  "that 
what   was   written   to   me   by  dear 
friends  in  the  most  unreserved  and 
absolute  confidence  should,  through  my 
fault,  be  one  day  dragged  before  the 
public."  This  reticence  and  this  strong 
feeling  of  the  sanctity  of  friendship 
and  private  correspondence,  which  is 
now  becoming  very  rare,  was  one  of 
his  most  characteristic  traits,  but  It 
has,    necessarily,  deprived    bis  biog- 
raphy of  many  elements  of  Interest 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Milman,  the  well-known  phy- 
sician of  George  III.  He  was  born  In 
1791,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
where  be  soon  distinguished  himself 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  students. 
He  won  the  Newdlgate  In  1812,  the 
Chancellor's  prize  for  Latin  verse  in 
1813.  the  prize  for  English  and  Latin 
essays  in  1816.  He  obtained  a  first- 


class  in  classics,  and  in  1815  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  He 
was  ordained  in  the  following  year,  and 
a  year  later  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  then 
Chancellor  of  the  university,  nominated 
him  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Mary  at 
Reading,  where  he  spent  eighteen 
happy  and  fruitful  years.  Like  most 
young  and  brilliant  men,  he  first  turned 
to  verse,  and  for  several  years  he 
poured  out  in  rapid  succession  a  num- 
ber of  dramas  and  poems,  which  have 
been  collected  In  three  substantial  vol- 
umes. The  tragedy  of  "Fazio"  was 
written  when  he  was  still  at  Oxford, 
and  it  was  speedily  followed  by  a  long 
and  ambitious  epic  poem  called  "Sa- 
mor.  Lord  of  the  Bright  City;"  by  three 
elaborate  sacred  dramas,  the  "Fall  of 
Jerusalem,"  the  "Martyr  of  Antloch," 
and  "Belshazzar;"  and  by  an  historical 
tragedy  on  "Anne  Boleyn,"  as  well  as 
by  a  few  minor  poems. 

Some  of  these  works  had  consider- 
able popularity.  "Fazio"  for  many 
years  held  its  place  on  the  stage.  Byron, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Rogers,  speaks 
of  its  "great  and  deserved  success" 
when  it  was  brought  out  at  Covent 
Garden.  Its  heroine  was  a  favorite 
part  of  Miss  O'Nell  and  of  Fanny 
Kemble.  It  was  translated  into  Ital- 
ian by  Del  Ongaro  for  Ristori,  who 
acted  it  with  admirable  power,  and 
there  was  also  a  French  translation  or 
adaptation  in  which  Mademoiselle  Mars 
took  part  The  "Fall  of  Jerusalem" 
was  never  intended  for  the  stage,  but 
it  had  a  great  literary  success.  Mur- 
ray, who  had  given  only  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas  for  "Fazio,"  gave  five 
hundred  for  the  "Fall  of  Jerusalem." 
and  he  gave  the  same  sum  both  for  the 
"Martyr  of  Antloch"  and  for  "Bel- 
shazzar," which  succeeded  It  Neither 
of  these,  however,  proved  as  popular 
as  the  "Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  but  the 
"Martyr  of  Antloch"  contains  that 
noble  funeral  ode  beginning  "Brother, 
thou  art  gone  before  us,  and  thy  saintly 
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soul  is  flown,"  which  is  familiar  to 
numbers  who  are  probably  not  aware 
of  its  authorship.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice that  as  recently  as  1880  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  set  the  "Martyr  of  Antloch" 
to  music  and  brought  it  out  at  the 
Leeds  Festival,  where  it  achieved  an 
immediate  and  brilliant  success,  and 
was  frequently  performed.1  On  the 
other  hand,  "Samor"  and  "Anne  Bo* 
leyn"  were  almost  absolute  failures, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  longer  poems  of 
Mil  man  have  not  retained  their  popu- 
larity, and  probably  now  rarely  find  a 
reader. 

Those  who  turn  to  them  will  cer- 
tainly be  struck  by  the  command  of 
language  and  metre  they  display.  It 
was  shown  both  in  rhyme  and  in  blank 
verse.  Many  fine  odes  are  scattered 
through  them,  and  in  the  octosyllabic 
verse  Mllman  always  appears  to  us 
peculiarly    happy.     But    his  poetry, 
like  most  of  the  poetry  that  was  writ- 
ten under  the  Byronlc  influence,  was 
rather  the  poetry  of  rhetoric  than  of 
imagination,  and  It  wanted  both  the 
intensity  and  the  concentration  of  the 
great  master.  Stately,  sonorous,  fluent, 
unfailingly  lucid,  it  was  too  lengthy 
and  too  artificial,  and  Lockhart  was 
not  wholly  wrong  in  pronouncing  that 
it  showed  "fine  talents  but  no  genius," 
and  in  urging  that  prose  rather  than 
poetry  was  the  vehicle  in  which  its 
author  was  destined  to  succeed.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  funeral  ode 
to  which  we  have  referred,  Mllman  has 
written  many  hymns,  and  some  of 
these  are  of  singular  beauty.  They 
appeared  originally  In  the  collection  of 
that  other  great  hymn-writer,  Bishop 
Heber,  who  was  one  of  bis  dearest 
friends,  and  one  of  the  men  to  whose 
memory  he  looked  back  with  the  fond- 
est affection.  The  Good  Friday  hymn, 
"Bound  upon  th'  accursed  tree."  the 
Palm  Sunday  hymn,  "Ride  on,  ride  on 

*  Laurence'*  Life  of  Sir  A.  Sullivan,  p.  810. 


in  majesty,"  and  perhaps  still  more 
that  exquisitely  pathetic  hymn  (so  often 
misprinted  in  modern  hymn-books)  be- 
ginning 

When  our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe. 
When  our  bitter  tears  o'erflow, 

have  long  siDoe  taken  their  permanent 
place  in  devotional  literature. 

In  another  and  very  different  field  of 
poetry  also  be  greatly  excelled.  He 
was  an  admirable  example  of  that 
highly  finished  and  fastidious  classical 
scholarship  which  is,  or  was,  the  pride 
of  our  great  public  schools,  and  he  took 
great  pleasure  in  translations  from  the 
classics.  He  translated  Into  verse  the 
"Agamemnon"  of  ^Eschylus.  and  the 
"Bacchanals"  of  Euripides,  and  also  a 
great  number  of  small  and  much  less 
known  poems.  He  held  the  professor- 
ship of  poetry  at  Oxford  from  1821  to 
1831,  and  as  his  lectures,  according  to 
the  custom  which  then  prevailed,  were 
delivered  In  Latin,  he  had  the  happy 
thought  of  diversifying  them  by  Eng- 
lish metrical  translations  of  the  differ- 
ent poems  he  treated.  They  range  over 
a  wide  field  of  obscure  Greek  poets,  as 
well  as  of  epitaphs,  votive  Inscriptions, 
and  Inscriptions  relating  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
translations  from  Sanscrit  poetry— a 
branch  of  knowledge  which  was  then 
very  little  cultivated,  and  to  which  Mil- 
man  was  greatly  attracted.  These 
poems  the  author  published  In  1865, 
but  the  lectures  in  which  they  were 
produced  he  committed  to  the  flames. 
They  had,  In  his  opinion,  lost  their  value 
through  the  subsequent  publication  of 
the  works  on  the  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature by  Bode,  Ulrlcl,  Otfried  Mttller 
and  Mure. 

In  prose  his  pen  was  exceedingly  ac- 
tive. In  1820  be  began  his  long  con- 
nection with  the  Quarterly  Review, 
which  continued  with  occasional  inter- 
vals through  more  than  forty  years. 
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His  articles  extended  over  a  great  vari- 
ety of  subjects,  but  most  of  them  were 
essentially    reviews    and  essentially 
critical.  Tbe  fact  that  he  was  both  a 
poet  and  an  accomplished    critic  of 
verse  caused  some  persons  to  ascribe  to 
him  the  authorship  of  two  articles 
which  had  an  unhappy  reputation— tbe 
criticism  which  was  falsely  supposed 
to  hare  hastened  the  death  of  Keats, 
and  the  attack  upon  the  "Alastor"  of 
Shelley,  a  poet  for  whom  Mllman  had 
a  special  admiration.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  neither  of  these  articles 
was  by  him,  but  It  is  characteristic  of 
his  loyalty  to  his  colleagues  that  he 
never  disclaimed  the  authorship.  This 
loyalty  was,  indeed,  not  less  conspicu- 
ous In  his  nature  than    the  singular 
kindness  of  disposition  with  which  be 
ever  shrank  from  giving  pain.  After 
his  death,  a  few  of  his  many  essays 
In  the  Quarterly  were  collected  in  one 
volume.  Among  them  there  Is  an  ad- 
mirable  account  of   Erasmus,  with 
whom  in  mental  characteristics  he  had 
considerable  affinity. 

In  1829  appeared  his  first  historical 
work,  the  "History  of  the  Jews,"  a 
work  which  excited  a  violent  storm  of 
theological  Indignation.  The  crime  of 
Milman  was  that  he  applied  to  Jewish 
history  the  usual  canons  of  historical 
criticism— sifting  evidence,  discrimi- 
nating between  documents,  pointing  out 
the  parallelisms  between  Jewish  con- 
ditions and  those  of  other  Oriental  na- 
tions,  and  attempting  to  separate  In 
the  sacred  writings  the  parts  which 
were  essenUal  and  revealed  from  those 
which  were  merely  human  and  fallible. 
In  a  remarkable  preface  to  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  this  work, 
which  was  published  thirty  years  later, 
he  laid  down  very  clearly  the  principles 
that  had  guided  him.  The  Jewish 
writers,  in  his  opinion,  were 

men  of  their  age  and  country  who,  as 
they   spoke  the   language,   so  they 


thought  the  thoughts  of  their  nation, 
and  their  time.  .  .  They  had  no  spe- 
cial knowledge  on  any  subject  but 
moral  and  religious  truth  to  distinguish, 
them  from  other  men,  and  were  as 
fallible  as  others  on  all  questions  of 
science,  and  even  of  history,  extrane- 
ous to  their  religious  teaching.  .  .  . 
Their  one  paramount  object  being  In- 
struction and  enlightenment  In  reli- 
gion, they  left    their    hearers  un- 
lnstructed  and  unenlightened  as  before 
In  other  things.  .  •  In  all  other  re- 
spects society,  civilisation,  developed 
itself  according  to  Its  usual  laws.  The 
Hebrew  in  tbe  wilderness,  excepting 
as  far  as  the  Law  modified  his  man- 
ners and  habits,  was  an  Arab  of  the 
desert    Abraham,  except  in  his  wor- 
ship and  intercourse  with  the  One  True 
God,  was  a  nomad   Sheik.  .  .  The 
moral  and  religious  truth,  and  this 
alone,  I  apprehend.  Is  "the  Word  of 
God"  contained  in  the  sacred  writings. 

It  must  also,  he  contended,  be  always 
remembered  that  tbe  Semitic  records 
are  of  an  "essentially  Oriental,  figura- 
tive, poetical  cast,"  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  wholly  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  every  word  can  be  construed  with 
the  precision  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
or  of  a  simple  modern  historical  narra- 
tive. 

His  attitude  towards  the  miraculous 
was  carefully  defined.  He  observed 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  evading 
the  conclusion  that  the  Jewish  writers, 
whether  eye-witnesses  or  not.  Implicitly 
believed  in  "the  supernaturalism,  the- 
divlne  or  miraculous  agency  almost 
throughout  the  older  history  of  the 
Jews."  and  that  It  is  "an  integral.  In- 
separable part  of  the  narrative."  Some- 
times It  is  possible  "with  more  or  less 
probability  to  detect  the  naked  fact 
which  may  lie  beneath  the  Imaginative 
or  marvellous  language  in  which  It  la 
recorded;  but  even  In  these  cases  the 
solution  can  be  hardly  more  than  con- 
jectural." In  other  cases  "the  super- 
natural so  entirely  predominates 
and    Is    so    of    the    Intimate  es- 
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senee  of  the  transaction  that  the 
facts  and  the  interpretation  must  be 
accepted  together  or  rejected  together." 
In  such  cases  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  his- 
torian simply  "to  relate  the  facts  as 
recorded,  to  adduce  his  authorities,  and 
to  abstain  from  all  explanation  for 
which  be  has  no  ground." 

The  distinction  between  the  providen- 
tial and  the  strictly  miraculous  appears 
to  him  impossible  to  draw.  "Belief  In 
Divine  Providence,  in  the  agency  of 
God  as  the  Prime  Mover  in  the  Natural 
world  as  in  the  mind  of  Man,  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  religion.  There  can 
be  no  religion  without  it"  But  in  nu- 
merous oases,  to  distinguish  between 
the  simply  providential  and  the  strictly 
miraculous  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  natural  causes  greater  than 
we  possess;  and  in  certain  stages  of 
civilization,  and  very  eminently  in  the 
Jewish  mind,  there  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  suppress  secondary  causes, 
and  to  attribute  not  only  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, but  also  the  common 
events  of  life,  to  direct  divine  agency. 
The  possibility  and  the  reality  of  the 
miraculous  be  emphatically  asserts. 

The  palmary  miracle  of  all,  the  Resur- 
rection, stands  entirely  by  itself.  Every 
attempt  to  resolve  It  Into  a  natural 
event,  a  delusion  or  hallucination  in  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  the  eye-wit- 
nesses and  death-defying  witnesses  to 
its  truth,  or  to  treat  It  as  an  allegory 
or  figure  of  speech,  is  to  me  a  signal 
failure.  It  must  be  accepted  as  the 
keystone— for  such  it  Is— and  seal  to 
the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future 
life,  as  a  historical  fact,  or  rejected  as 
a  baseless  fable. 

But  great  numbers  of  what  were 
deemed  miracles  may  be  explained  by 
natural  causes,  by  figurative  modes  of 
expression  which  were  common  in 
Oriental  nations,  by  the  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  embellish  or  exaggerate 
surprising  facts,  or  Invent  supernatural 
causes  for  what  It  is  unable  to  explain, 


by  the  retrospective  imagination  which 
seeks  to  dignify  the  distant  past  with 
a  supernatural  halo.  The  early  annals 
of  all  nations  are  strewn  with  pre- 
tended miracles  which  no  one  will  now 
maintain,  and  Milman  shows  in  a  pow- 
erful passage  how  the  Idea  of  the  mir- 
aculous baa  been  steadily  contracting 
and  receding;  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
base  the  defence  of  Christianity  on  the 
evidence  of  miracles  rather  than  on  ap- 
peals to  the  conscience,  the  moral  sense.  \ 
the  innate  religiousness,  the  deep  spir- 
itual cravings  of  human  nature.   

Such  views,  though  now  sufficiently 
commonplace,  seemed    very  novel  in 
England  when  Milman  wrote.  Dean 
Stanley  described  his  work  as  "the  first 
decisive  inroad  of  German  theology  into 
England;  the  first  palpable  indication 
that  the  Bible  could  be  studied  like  an- 
other book;  that  the  characters  and 
events  of  sacred   history   could  be 
treated  at  once  critically  and  rever- 
ently." But  though  Milman  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  German  theology, 
he  resented  the  notion  tnat  he  was  Its 
interpreter  or  representative.  He  con- 
tended that  in  restricting  the  province 
of  inspiration  to  the  direct  inculcation 
of  religious  truth  he  was  following  a 
sound  Anglican  tradition.    He  quoted 
the  authority  of  Paley  and  Warburton, 
of  Tillotson  and  Seeker.  In  such  prin- 
ciples of  Interpretation  he  said  be  had 
found  "a  safeguard  during  a  long  and 
not  unreflectlve  life  against  the  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  the  philosophical 
and  historical  researches  of  his  time." 
They  had  enabled  him  "to  follow  ont 
all  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence, and  all  those  hardly  less  marvel- 
lous, if  less  certain,  conclusions  of  his- 
torical,   ethnological,  linguistic  criti- 
cism, In  the  serene  confidence  that  they 
are  utterly  Irrelevant  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity."  "If  on  such  subjects." 
he  concluded,  "some  solid  ground  be 
not  found  on  which  highly-educated, 
reflective,  reading,  reasoning  men  may 
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find  firm  footing,  I  can  foresee  nothing 
but  a  wide,  a  widening— I  fear,  an  ir- 
reparable—breach between  the  thought 
and  the  religion  of  England.  A  com- 
prehensive, all-embracing,  truly  cath- 
olic Christianity  which  knows  what  is 
essential  to  religion,  what  is  temporary 
and  extraneous  to  it,  may  defy  the 
world." 

These  words  are  taken  from  the  later 
preface  to  which  we  have  referred.  In 
the  same  preface,  and  also  in  bis  "His- 
tory of  Christianity,"  may  be  found 
some  Interesting  remarks  on  the  Ger- 
man school  of  Biblical  criticism,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  has  arisen 
since  the  original  publication  of  the 
"History  of  the  Jews."  In  many  of  Its 
conclusions  he  bad  anticipated  It,  and 
he  was  quite  as  sensible  as  the  German 
writers  of  the  hopelessness  of  seeking 
scientific  revelations  in  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative; of  the  worthlessness  of  most  of 
the  common  schemes  for  reconciling 
aeienct»  and  theology;  of  the  untrust- 
worthy character  of  Jewish  chronology 
and  Jewish  figures;  of  the  grave  doubts 
that  hang  over  the  authorship  and  the 
date  of  some  of  the  books;  of  the  neces- 
sity of  making  full  allowance  when 
reading  them  for  human  fallibility  and 
Inaccuracy.  At  the  same  time  his  ad- 
miration for  the  German  critics  was 
by  no  means  unqualified.  While  fully 
admitting  their  extraordinary  learning, 
Industry  and  ingenuity,  he  complained 
that  their  too  common  infirmity  was  "a 
passion  for  making  history  without  his- 
torical materials,"  basing  the  most 
dogmatic  and  positive  statements  upon 
faint  indications,  or  upon  ingenious 
conjectures  that  could  not  legitimately 
go  beyond  a  very  low  degree  of  prob- 
ability. The  assurance  with  which 
these  writers  undertook,  by  internal 
evidence,  to  decompose  ancient  docu- 
ments, assigning  each  paragraph  to  an ' 
independent  source;  the  decisive  weight 
they  were  accustomed  to  give  to  slight 
Improbabilities  or  coincidences,  and  to 


small  variations  of  style  and  phrase- 
ology; the  confidence  with  which  they 
put  forward  solutions  or  conjectures 
which,  however  Ingenious  or  plausible, 
were  based  on  no  external  evidence  as 
if  they  were  proved  facts,  appeared  to 
him  profoundly  unblstorlcal. 

It  must  have  been  somewhat  Irritat- 
ing to  one  who  clung  so  closely  to  Uni- 
versity life,  and  who  had  been  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
Oxford  scholars,  to  find  that  his  own 
University  was  prominent  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  "History  of  the 
Jews."  Only  two  years  before  he  had 
preached,  with  general  approbation,  the 
Bampton  Lectures  in  derence  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  new  work  was  again  and 
again  condemned  from  the  University 
pulpits,  and  among  others  by  the  Mar- 
garet Professor  of  Divinity,  and  by  the 
Hulsean  lecturer  for  1832.  The  clamor 
was  naturally  taken  up  in  many  other 
Quarters,  and  especially  by  the  religious 
newspapers.  It  was  noticed  that  "Mil- 
man's  History"  appeared  in  the  win- 
dow of  Carlisle,  the  infidel  bookseller. 

'^1  only  wish,"  wrote  Milman,  when 
the  fact  was  brought  to  his  no- 
tice, "all  Carlisle's  customers  would 
read  It.  A  noble  lord  once 
wrote  to  the  bishop  of  a  certain 
diocese  to  complain  that  a  baronet 
who  lived  in  the  same  parish  brought 
his  mistress  to  church,  which  sorely 
shocked  his  regular  family.  The  bishop 
gravely  assured  him  that  he  was  very 

glad  to  hear  that  Sir         brought  his 

naughty  lady  to  church,  and  hoped  that 
she  would  profit  by  what  she  heard 
there  and  amend  her  ways.  So  say  I 
of  Carlisle's  customers."* 

The  Jews  themselves  were  much 
pleased  and  flattered  by  the  book,  and 
subscribed  a  piece  of  plate  as  a  testi- 
monial to  the  author. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this,  as  in 
his  later  works,  no  doubt  In  some  de- 
gree obstructed  the  promotion  of  MI1- 

>  Smith's  Memoirs  of  J.  Murray,  II.  p.  800. 
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tuna  In  the  Church,  but  he  bad  no  rea- 
son to  regret  It  Of  all  men,  he  once 
said,  be  thought  he  owed  most  to 
Bishop  Blomfield,  for  there  was  once  a 
question  of  offering  him  a  bishopric, 
and  it  was  a  remonstrance  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  that  prevented  It 
"I  am  afraid"  he  said,  "that  if  it  had 
been  offered  me  I  should  have  accepted 
it,  and  I  should  then  never  have  written 
my  'Latin  Christianity/  "  But  though 
he  escaped  the  fate  which  has  cut 
short  the  beet  work  of  more  than  one 
-distinguished  historian,  his  conspicu- 
ous position  among  the  scholars  and 
writers  in  the  Church  was  widely  rec- 
ognized, and  he  was  soon  transferred 
from  a  provincial  town  to  a  central 
position  in  the  Metropolis.  In  1835  Sir 
Robert  Peel  made  him  rector  of  St 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  Preben- 
dary in  the  Abbey.  Though  continuing 
without  intermission  his  historical 
work,  he  appears  to  have  discharged 
with  exemplary  vigor  the  duties  of  a 
large  and  poor  parish  until  1840,  when 
Lord  John  Russell  appointed  him  Dean 
of  St  Paul's.  The  position  was  exactly 
suited  to  him.  It  was  one  of  much  dig- 
nity, but  also  of  much  leisure,  and  It 
gave  him  ample  opportunities  of  pursu- 
ing the  studies  which  were  the  true 
work  of  his  life. 

The  great  subject  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  was,  indeed,  continually 
before  him.  Among  other  things  he 
studied  minutely  both  the  text  and 
the  authorities  of  Gibbon,  for  whom  he 
had  a  deep  and  growing  admiration. 
An  excellent  edition  of  Gibbon  was  one 
of  the  first  results.  Milman's  notes 
have  been  included  in  Smith's  later 
edition,  and  though  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  naturally  somewhat  contro- 
versial, being  devoted  to  refuting  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  chapters,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  them  without  recognizing  the 
candor  as  well  as  the  learning  and  the 
acumen  of  the  critic.   Few  things  that 


Milman  has  written  are  finer  than  the 
preface  In  which,  in  ten  or  twelve  mas- 
terly pages,  he  sums  up  his  estimate  of 
his  great  predecessor. 

The  three  volumes  of  the  "History  of 
Christianity."  dealing  with  its  early 
history  up  to  the  period  of  the  abolition 
of  Paganism  In  the  Roman  Empire,  ap- 
peared in  1840,  and  they  were  followed 
by  the  six  large  volumes  of  the  "His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,"  carrying 
the  history  of  the  Western  Church  to 
the  end  of  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas 
V  In  1455.  This  great  work  was  pub- 
lished in  two  instalments— the  first 
three  volumes  In  1854.  and  the  remain- 
ing three  in  the  following  year— and  it 
gave  its  author  indisputably  the  first 
place  among  the  ecclesiastical  histori- 
ans of  England  and  a  high  place  among 
the  historians  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  possessed.  Indeed,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  some  of  the  qualities  that 
are  most  rare,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  valuable,  In  ecclesiastical  history. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  most  learned 
ecclesiastical  historians  have  been  men 
who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to 
this  single  department  of  knowledge, 
who  derived  from  It  all  their  measures 
of  probability  and  canons  of  criticism, 
and  who,  treating  It  as  an  Isolated  and 
mainly  supernatural  thing,  have  taken 
very  little  account  of  the  Intellectual 
and  political  secular  influences  that 
have  largely  shaped  its  course.  Most 
of  them  also  have  been  men  who  un- 
dertook their  task  with  convictions  and 
habits  of  thought  that  were  absolutely 
incompatible  with  real  independence 
and  impartiality  of  judgment  in  esti- 
mating either  the  events  or  the  charac- 
ters they  described.  Milman  was  wholly 
free  from  these  defects.  His  wide 
knowledge,  his  cool,  critical,  admirably 
trained  judgment  were  never  better 
shown  than  in  the  many  pages  in  which 
he  has  pointed  out  the  analogies  or  re- 
semblances between  Jewish  and  other 
Oriental  beliefs;  the  manner  in  which 
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national  characteristics  or  secular  In- 
tellectual tendencies  affected  theologi- 
cal types;  the  countless  modifications 
In  belief  or  practice  which  grew  up,  as 
the  Church  accommodated  itself  to  the 
conditions  of  successive  ages  and  en- 
tered into  alliance  or  conflict  with  dlf- 
ferent  political  systems;  the  many  in- 
direct, subtle,  far-reaching  ways  in 
which  the  world  and  the  Church  Inter- 
acted upon  each  other  in  all  the  great 
departments  of  speculation,  art,  indus- 
try, social  and  political  life.  A  certain 
aloofness  and  coldness  of  Judgment  In 
dealing  with  sacred  subjects  was  the 
reproach  which  was  most  frequently 
brought  against  him.  As  he  himself 
said,  he  wrote  rather  as  an  historian 
than  a  religious  instructor,  and  he  dealt 
with  his  subject  chiefly  in  its  temporal, 
social  and  political  aspects.  Justice 
and  impartiality  of  Judgment  to  friend 
and  foe  he  deemed  one  of  the  first 
moral  duties  of  an  historian,  and  Dean 
Church  was  not  wrong  In  ascribing  to 
him  a  quite  "unusual  combination  of 
the  strongest  feellhg  about  right  and 
*  wrong  with  the  largest  equity."  "What 
a  delightful  book,  so  tolerant  of  the  In- 
tolerant!" was  his  characteristic  eulogy 
of  the  work  of  another  writer,  and  it 
truly  reflects  the  turn  of  his  own  mind. 
ProvoBt  nawtrey,  who  was  no  mean 
Judge  of  men,  said,  after  an  Intimacy 
of  nearly  fifty  years,  that  he  had 
never  known  a  man  who  possessed  in 
a  greater  degree  than  Milman  the  virtue 
of  Christian  charity  In  its  highest  and 
rarest  form.  It  was  a  gift  which  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  dealing  with  the 
very  blended  characters,  the  tangled 
politics,  the  often  misguided  enthusi- 
asms of  ecclesiastical  history.  While  he 
was  constitutionally  extremely  averse 
to  the  moral  casuistry  which  confuses 
the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  he 
had  too  sound  a  grasp  of  the  evolution 
of  history  to  fall  Into  the  common  error 
I  of  Judging  the  acts  of  one  age  by  the 
l  moral  standards  of  another.    His  his- 


tory was  eminently  a  history  of  large 
lines  and  broad  tendencies.  The  growth, 
influence  and  decline  of  the  Papacy— 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Latin 
and  Teutonic  Christianity;  the  effect  of 
Christianity  on  Jurisprudence;  the  mon- 
astic system  in  its  various  phases;  the 
rise  and  conquests  of  Mohammedan- 
ism; the  severance  of  Greek  from  Latin 
Christianity;  Charlemagne,  Hildebrand, 
the  Crusades,  the  Templars,  the  Great 
Councils;  the  decay  of  Latin,  and  the 
rise  of  modern  languages;  the  Influence 
of  the  Church  on  literature,  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture— are  but  a 
few  of  the  great  subjects  he  has 
treated,  always  with  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  often  with  conspicuous 
brilliancy. 

In  so  vast  a  field  there  were,  no  doubt, 
many  subjects  which  have  been  treated 
with  a  greater  fulness  and  complete- 
ness by  other  writers.  There  are  some 
in  which  subsequent  research  has  gone 
far  to  supersede  what  Milman  has 
written,  and  inaccuracies  of  detail  not 
unfrequently  crept  Into  his  work;  but 
In  the  truthfulness  of  Its  broad  lines, 
in  the  sagacity  of  Its  estimates  both  of 
men  and  events,  it  holds  a  high  place 
among  the  histories  of  the  world.  Very 
few  historians  have  combined  in  a 
larger  measure  the  three  great  requi- 
sites of  knowledge,  soundness  of  Judg- 
ment and  inexorable  love  of  truth.  The 
growth  and  modifications  of  doctrines 
and  the  minutiae  of  religious  controver- 
sies were,  however,  subjects  in  which 
he  took  little  interest,  and  though  they 
could  not  be  excluded  from  an  ecclesi- 
astical history,  they  are  dealt  with  only 
In  a  slight  and  cursory  manner.  Those 
who  desire  to  study  In  detail  this  side  of 
ecclesiastical  history  will  find  other 
histories  much  more  useful.  Critics  of 
different  religious  schools  have  com- 
plained that  bis  mind  was  essentially 
secular;  that  he  had  a  low  sense  of  the 
certainty  and  the  Importance  of  dogma; 
that  there  were  some  classes  of  ecelesl- 
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astical  writers  who  have  been  deeply 
revered  In  the  Church  with  whom  he 
had  no  real  sympathy;  that  the  spirit 
of  criticism  was  stronger  in  his  book 
than  the  spirit  of  reverence;  that  he  did 
not  do  full  justice  to  the  spiritual  and 
Inner  side  of  the  religion  he  described. 
He  looked  upon  It,  they  said,  too  exter- 
nally. He  valued  It  as  a  moral  revolu- 
tion, the  introduction  of  new  principles 
of  virtue  and  new  rules  for  Individual 
and  social  happiness.  Much  of  this 
criticism  would  probably  have  been  ac- 
cepted with  but  little  qualification  by 
Milman  himself.  He  would  have  said 
that  what  these  writers  complained  of 
was,  in  the  main,  inseparable  from  an 
historical  as  distinguished  from  a  de- 
votional treatment  of  his  subject  He 
would  have  added  that  no  form  of 
human  history  reveals  so  clearly  as  ec- 
clesiastical history  the  fallibility,  the 
credulity,  the  intolerance  of  the  human 
mind,  or  requires  more  imperatively 
the  constant  exercise  of  independent 
judgment  and  of  fearless  and  unspar- 
ing criticism,  and  that,  if  the  history  of 
the  Church  Is  ever  to  be  written  with 
profit,  it  must  be  written  In  such  a 
spirit  Of  his  own  deeper  convictions 
he  seldom  spoke;  but  in  the  concluding 
page  of  his  "Latin  Christianity"  there 
is  a  passage  of  profound  Interest  Leav- 
ing it  as  he  says,  to  the  future  histo- 
rian of  religion  to  say  what  part  of  the 
ancient  dogmatic  system  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  silently  Into  disuse,  and 
what  transformations  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Writings  may  still 
undergo,  he  adds  these  significant 
words:— 

As  It  Is  my  own  confident  belief  that 
the  words  of  Christ  and  His  words 
alone  (the  primal  Indefeasible  truths 
of  Christianity),  shall  not  pass  away, 
so  I  cannot  presume  to  say  that  men 
may  not  attain  to  a  clearer,  at  the  same 
time  more  full,  comprehensive  and  bal- 
anced sense  of  those  words,  than  has 
as  yet  been  generally  received  in  the 


Christian  world.  As  all  else  is  tran- 
sient and  mutable,  these  only  eternal 
and  universal,  assuredly  whatever  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  man,  even  on  the  constitution 
of  nature  and  the  laws  which  govern 
the  world,  will  be  concentered  so  as  to 
give  a  more  penetrating  vision  of  those 
undying  truths.  .  .  .  Christianity  may 
yet  have  to  exercise  a  far  wider,  even 
If  more  silent  and  untraceable  influ- 
ence, through  its  primary,  all-pervad- 
ing principles,  on  the  civilization  of 
mankind. 

Macaulay,  speaking  of  the  "History 
of  Latin  Christianity,"  In  his  Journal, 
says,  "I  was  more   Impressed  than 
ever  by  the  contrast  between  the  sub- 
stance and  the  style;  the  substance  is 
excellent;  the  style  very  much  other- 
wise." Looking  at  it  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view,  it  had  undoubt- 
edly great  merits.  Milman  had  an  ad- 
mirable sense   of   proportion-^!  rare 
quality  In  history.  He  was  invariably 
lucid,  and  it  is  easy  to  cull  from  his 
history   many  characters  excellently 
drawn,  many  pages  of  vivid  narrative, 
or  terse  and  weighty  criticism.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  his  historic  style  is  on 
a  much  lower  level  than  that  of  Ma- 
caulay, Buckle  and  Froude.  though  It 
will  compare,  we  think,  not  unfavor- 
ably with  that  of  Hallam  and  Grote. 
The  points  of  controversy  are  usually 
relegated  to  his  notes,  which  contain  a 
great  mass  of  curious  learning  and  ex- 
cellent criticism.  The  reader  who  turns 
to  them  from  works  of  the  German 
school  will  be  struck    by  his  strong 
English  common  sense  and  grasp  of 
facts,  and  his  dislike  of  subtle,  far- 
fetched ingenuities  of  explanation.  He 
has   the   crowning   merit   of  being 
always   readable,     and   his  strong, 
sane,   moral  sense  never  left  him. 
He   was   probably   at   his   best  In 
the  later  volumes,   when   he  could 
treat  his  subject    like  secular  his- 
tory and  was  free  from  the  embarrass- 
ing theological  difficulties  of  the  earlier 
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portion,  and  he  is  especially  admirable 
in  those  chapters  which  give  scope  to 
his  wide  literary  and  artistic  sympa- 
thies. He  was  an  excellent  Italian 
scholar  and  keenly  sensible  of  the 
beauties  of  Italian  literature,  and  his 
love  of  the  ancient  classics  never  left 
him.  There  was  something  at  once 
characteristic  and  amusing  In  the  de- 
light which  he  again  and  again  ex- 
pressed, after  the  termination  of  his 
History,  at  being  able  to  return  to 
them  after  spending  so  many  years  In 
reading  bad  Latin  and  Greek.  In  taste 
and  character  he  was,  indeed,  pre-e mi- 
he  ranks  In  the  first  line  among  his  con- 
temporaries. 

The  outburst  of  indignation  that  in 
some  quarters  had  greeted  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  "History  of  the  Jews" 
was  not  repeated  when  that  work  was 
republished  In  an  enlarged  form.  Nor 
does  It  appear  to  have  arisen  on  the 
appearance  of  the  two  later  histories. 
Newman  reviewed  the  "History  of 
Early  Christianity"  at  great  length, 
speaking  with  much  personal  respect 
of  the  writer,  though  he  was  naturally 
extremely  hostile  to  Its  spirit.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  High  Church  senti- 
ment and  the  mind  of  Milman  was,  in- 
deed, organic.  Mllman's  own  type  was 
formed  before  the  Tractarlan  move- 
ment had  begun;  the  sacerdotal  spirit 
was  thoroughly  alien  to  him,  and  his 
profound  study  of  ecclesiastical  history 
had  certainly  not  tended  to  attract  him 
to  it  He  fully  recognized  both  the 
abilities  and  the  piety  of  Newman,  and 
be  described  his  secession  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  loss  the  Church  of  England 
had  experienced  since  the  Reformation; 
but  he  disliked  his  opinions,  he  pro- 
foundly distrusted  the  whole  character 
of  his  mind  and  reasonings,  and  he 
early  foresaw  that  he  could  never  find 
a  permanent  resting-place  In  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  In  the  posthumous  vol- 
ume of  Essays  there  will  be  found  a 
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full  and  most  searching  examination 
of  Newman's  "Essay  on  Development," 
In  which  these  points  of  difference  are 
clearly  shown.  For  Keble,  Milman  en- 
tertained warmer  feelings.  They  were 
contemporaries,  and  at  one  time  most 
intimate  friends.  In  the  field  of  sacred 
poetry  they  had  been  fellow  laborers. 
Keble  had  succeeded  Milman  as  profes- 
sor of  poetry,  and  Milman  had  been 
one  of  the  few  persons  who  had  read 
the  "Christian  Year"  In  manuscript 
When,  after  Keble's  death,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  his  memory,  Milman  was  much  hurt 
at  finding  that  it  was  determined  to 
give  it  a  distinctly  Tractarlan  charac- 
ter, and  that  his  own  name  was  delib- 
erately excluded.  In  Mllman's  last 
years  the  Oxford  movement  bad  begun 
to  assume  its  ritualistic  form,  and  ques- 
tions of  vestments  and  ceremonies  and 
candles  came  to  the  forefront  With 
all  this  Milman  had  no  sympathy. 
"After  the  drama,"  he  said  of  it,  "the 
melodrama!" 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
for  some  years  the  two  deaneries  of 
London  were  both  held  by  brilliant  men 
of  letters  and  by  men  with  the  strong- 
est theological  sympathy.  A  feeling  of 
warm  personal  affection  united  Mil- 
man  and  Stanley,  and  there  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  touching  in  the  almost 
filial  attitude  which  Stanley  assumed 
towards  his  older  colleague.  In  one 
point,  however,  they  differed  greatly. 
Stanley  was  a  keen  fighter.  He  threw 
himself  Into  the  forefront  of  ecclesias- 
tical controversies,  and  was  never  seen 
to  greater  advantage  than  when  lead- 
ing a  small  minority,  defying  inveter- 
ate prejudice,  defending  an  unpopular 
cause.  Milman  could  seldom  be  tempted 
to  follow  his  example.  He  pleaded  old 
age  and  declining  strength,  but,  in 
truth,  though  he  never  flinched  from 
the  avowal  of  his  own  opinions,  he  had 
a  deep  and  increasing  distaste  for  re- 
ligious controversies  and  Church  poll- 
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tics.  He  was  rarely  seen  In  convoca- 
tion, and  he  always  regarded  Its  re- 
vival as  a  misfortune.  He  proposed, 
however,  In  It  a  petition  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  use  of  the  State 
services  commemorating  the  martyr- 
dom of  Charles  I,  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  the  discovery  of  the  gun- 
powder plot  and  the  Revolution  of 
1G8S;  and  Parliament  soon  after 
adopted  his  view.  He  also  sat  on  the 
Royal  Commission  in  1864  for  consid- 
ering the  subject  of  clerical  subscrip- 
tion. He  took,  on  this  occasion,  a  char- 
acteristic line,  advocating  a  complete 
abolition  of  the  subscription  of  the  Ar- 
ticles, and  desiring  that  the  sole  test 
of  membership  of  the  Church  should 
be  the  acceptance  of  the  Liturgy  and 
the  Creeds.  In  1865  he  received  an  in- 
vitation, which  greatly  gratified  him, 
to  preach  bdfore  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford the  annual  sermon  on  Hebrew 
prophecy.  The  sermon  was  delivered 
in  the  pulpit  of  St  Mary's,  where,  many 
years  before,  he  had  been  so  vehe- 
mently condemned  for  views  on  the 
same  subject,  no  one  of  which,  as  he 
truly  said,  he  had  either  recanted  or 
modified.  His  sermon  was  afterwards 
printed,  and  would  form  a  worthy 
chapter  of  his  "History  of  the  Jews." 
In  the  Colenso  controversy  he  had  no 
great  sympathy  with  either  side.  Many 
of  Bishop  Colenso's  arguments  ap- 
peared to  him  crude  or  exaggerated, 
and  he  dissented  from  many  of  his  con- 
clusions, but  he  considered  that  he  had 
been  treated  with  gross  Injustice  and 
intolerance,  and  he  accordingly  sub- 
scribed to  his  defence  fund.  For  the 
rest  he  confined  his  ecclesiastical  life 
as  much  as  possible  to  his  own  cathe- 
dral, where  he  presided  over  the  State 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
where  he  introduced  the  custom  of 
throwing  open  the  nave  to  evening  ser- 
vices. His  last  and  unfinished  work 
was  his  "Annuls  of  St  Paul."  Investi- 
gating his  history  and  portraying  with 


his  old  learning  and  with  much  of  his 
old  felicity  the  lives  of  his  predeces- 
sors. 

It  was,  however,  in  secular  literary 
society  that  he  was  most  fitted  to  shine, 
and  there  he  passed  many  of  his  hap- 
piest hours.  The  usual  honors  of  a  dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters  clustered 
thickly  around  him.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  British  Museum;  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy;  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Institut  of  France. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  "The  Club" 
—the  small  dining  club  which  was 
founded  in  1764  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  which  since 
then  has  included  in  its  fortnightly 
dinners  the  great  majority  of  those  Eng- 
lishmen who  in  many  walks  of  life 
have  been  most  distinguished  by  their 
genius  or  their  accomplishments.  He 
was  elected  to  It  In  1836,  three  years 
before  Macaulay,  and  he  became  one 
of  Its  most  constant  attendants.  In 
1841  "The  Club"  made  him  Its  treas- 
urer, and  he  held  that  position  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  presided  over 
the  centenary  dinner  in  1864.  He  was 
also  an  original  member  of  the  Phllo- 
biblon  Society,  which  has  brought  to- 
gether many  curious  and  hitherto  un- 
known documents,  and  he  wrote  for  it 
a  short  paper  on  Michael  Scott  the 
Wizard,  who,  as  be  showed,  had  been 
once  offered  the  Archbishopric  of 
Cashel.  He  was  never  a  keen  politi- 
cian, but  he  was  Intimate  with  a  long 
succession  of  leading  statesmen,  and 
he  contributed  to  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis's 
"Administrations  of  Great  Britain"  a 
full  and  valuable  letter  on  the  relations 
of  Pitt  and  Addlngton.  which  was 
largely  based  on  his  own  recollections 
of  the  latter  statesman. 

London  society  In  the  middle  of  the 
century  was  much  smaller  and  loss 
mixed  than  at  present  and  there  was 
then  a  distinctively  literary,  or  at  least 
intellectual,  society  which  can  now 
hardly  be  said  to  exist     The  most 
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eminent  men  of  letters  came  more  fre- 
quently together.     Criticism  was  In 
and  perhaps  stronger  hands,  and 
to  a  larger  extent  representative 
of  the  opinions  expressed  In  such  so- 
cial gatherings.  In  this  kind  of  society 
Mllman  was  long  a  foremost  figure. 
He  had  all  the  gifts  that  fit  men  for 
It— not  only  brilliancy,  knowledge  and 
versatility,  but  also  unfailing  tact,  a 
rare  charm  of  courtesy,  a  singularly 
wide  tolerance.     He  was  quick  and 
generous  In  recognizing  rising  talent, 
and  he  had  that  sympathetic  touch 
which  seldom  failed  to  elicit  what  was 
best  in  those  with  whom  he  came  In 
contact.      Few  men  possessed  more 
eminently  the  genius  of  friendship— the 
power  of  attaching  others— the  power 
of  attaching  himself  to  others.  In  the 
long  list  of  his  Intimate  friends.  Ma- 
caulay,   Sir  Charles   Lyell   and  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis  were,  we  be- 
lieve, conspicuous.  Like  most  men  of 
his  type,  he  found  the  multiplying  gaps 
around  him  the  chief  trial  of  old  age. 
Not  long  before  he  died,  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  contemporary  portraits, 
but,  though  Mllman  went  to  it,  he  could 
not  go  through  it  "When  I  found  my- 
self," he  said,  "surrounded  by  the  ilke- 


ften  the  miserable  like 


of  so  many  I  had  known  and  loved,  it 
was  more  than  I  could  bear." 

An  admirable  portrait  by  Watts, 
which  is  reproduced  In  this  volume, 
will  recall,  to  those  who  knew  him,  his 
appearance  In  old  age— his  strong  mas- 
culine features  beaming  with  intelli- 
gence, his  grand,    shaggy  brows,  his 
bright  and  penetrating  eyes.  An  illness 
affecting  thesplnehad  bowed  him  nearly 
double,  and  there  are  still  those  who 
will  remember  how  his  bent  figure 
seemed  projected,  almost  like  a  bird  in 
its  flight,  across  the  dinner  table,  while 
his  eager,  brilliant  talk  delighted  and 
fascinated  his  hearers.     In  bis  last 
years  Increasing  deafness  obliged  him 
to  narrow  the  circle  of  his  social  life, 
but  he  retained  to  the  end  all  the  vivid- 
ness of  his  mind  and  sympathies,  and 
when  at  length  death  came  in  his  sev- 
enty-eighth year,  it  found  him  in  the 
midst  of  unfinished  work.  His  life  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  win  wide  popularity 
and  to  give  him  a  conspicuous  place 
among  the  great  masses  of  his  nation, 
but  few  English  clergymen  of  his  gen- 
eration made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  them 
or  have  left  works  of  such  enduring 
value  behind  them. 

I 


SPRING  AND  ELD. 

Mid  the  proud  pomp  of  jocund  Spring 

I  saw  Eld  meekly  stand; 
Blind,  bowed  with  life-long  wayfaring, 
A  crutch  in  either  hand. 
Spring!  all  the  songs  that  all  thy  Birds  dispense 
Have  not  that  meek,  mute  mortal's  eloquence. 
_   Ella  Fuller  MaMand. 
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A  CHAT  ABOUT  JANE 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that 
it  would  be  a  very  delightful  thing  If 
a  magazine  could  be  started  which 
should  be  devoted  entirely  to  Miss  Aus- 
ten, and  to  which  only  her  sincere  ad* 
mirers  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tribute. We  are  never  tired  of  talking 
about  her;  should  we  ever  grow  weary 
of  reading  or  writing  about  her?  For 
my  own  part  I  read  every  book  or  arti- 
cle that  relates  to  her  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  provided  that  the  author 
displays  a  due  sense  of  worship;  but 
any  criticism  which  is  not  of  the  most 
loving  character  is  Irritating,  and,  like 
other  follies,  it  should  be  avoided. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  about  Miss  Aus- 
ten that  Is  very  gratifying.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pollock's  book,  and  the  introductions 
to  new  editions  of  the  novels  by  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  and  Mr.  Saintsbury 
may  be  specially  mentioned.  Indeed, 
when  I  think  of  what  I  want  to  say 
about  Miss  Austen  myself,  I  am  met 
at  once  by  a  thought  that  Is  thoroughly 
pleasant.  Her  fame  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. 

Gresclt  occulto  velut  arbor  »vo. 

The  fact  Is  indisputable.  The  great 
men  in  literature  have  always  appreci- 
ated her.  The  praise  given  her  by 
Scott  and  Maeaulay  has  been  often 
quoted,  and  I  recollect  my  mother  tell- 
ing me  of  a  conversation  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  certainly  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  authoress,  and 
who,  I  think,  said  that  "Emma"  was 
his  favorite  among  the  novels.  But 
since  I  was  young,  Miss  Austen's  popu- 
larity with  the  general  public  has  in- 
creased in  a  quite  remarkable  manner. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  I  was  starting 
on  a  journey  with  two  companions,  one 


• 

Austen's  Novels. 


AUSTEN'S  NOVELS. 

of  them  about  my  own  age,  the  other 
an  older  man.  My  contemporary 
went  to  the  book-stall  and  proposed  to 
buy  "Emma,"  but  bis  senior  Interposed 
and  told  him  it  was  "awfully  stupid.'* 
I  looked  upwards,  but  no  lightning 
struck  the  impious  head,  nor  did  we 
even  encounter  a  railway  smash.  Fate 
may  have  been  merciful  because  the 
intending  purchaser  proved  himself 
worthy,  and  "Emma"  was,  after  all, 
properly  honored. 

There  are  not  now,  one  may  hope, 
many  who  can  read  the  novel  and  de- 
cide that  it  is  "awfully  stupid,"  but  my 
friend,  though  undoubtedly  an  extrav- 
agant sinner,  was  not  altogether  pecu- 
liar in  his  generation.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  often  happened  that  any  one 
read  Miss  Austen  and  then  called  her 
stupid  (I  shudder  as  I  write  down  the 
word),  but  It  was  not  so  uncommon  to 
hear  from  persons,  who  apparently 
were  fond  of  reading,  that  they  could 
not  get  through  her  books.  Moreover, 
I  doubt  If  her  admirers  were,  on  the 
whole,  quite  as  confident  as  they  are 
now.  I  remember  the  very  first  time  I 
was  introduced  to  the  works  which 
have  enchanted  me  for  so  many  years, 
that  I  was  warned  In  almost  apologetic 
tones  not  to  expect  an  exciting  story; 
but  I  am  proud  to  think  I  never  missed 
the  excitement  It  was  "Pride  and 
Prejudice"  that  had  been  given  me,  and 
I  could  not  put  the  book  down  till  It 
was  finished.  May  I  not  boast  that  It 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  that 
has  never  faded? 

I  might  remark,  by  the  way,  that  I  al- 
ways advise  those  who  know  not  Miss 
Austen  to  commence  their  acquaintance 
either  with  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  or 
"Northanger  Abbey,"  and  that  nothing 
like  a  dubious  note  accompanies  my 
recommendation. 
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In  proceeding  to  speak  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten's writings  I  am  mainly  guided  by 
the  wish  to  protest  against  one  or  two 
erroneous  views  which  still  exist  among 
the  unconverted,  and  primarily  against 
the  Idea  that  her  range  was  narrow. 
This  delusion  arises.  In  great  part, 
anions  expression  about 
which  she  declares  to  be 
work  upon  "a  little  bit  of  ivory  two 
inches  wide,"  and  to  be  done  "with  a 
brush  so  toe  as  to  produce  little  effect 
after  much  tabor."  The 
plainly  enough  that  Miss 
esty  concealed  her  greatness  from  her 
own  eyes,  but  its  precise  signification 
does  not  strike  me  as  very  obvious.  It 
must,  no  doubt,  imply  that  she  re- 


Umlts.  What  those  limits  were,  we 
have  to  Inquire;  but  my  own  impression 
is  that  they  applied  to  events  and  not 
to  characters,  and  that  Miss  Austen 
only  bound  herself  by  a  determination 
that  all  the  circumstances  In  her  stories 
should  be  such  as  might  occur  in  or- 
dinary life. 

It  is  frequently  alleged,  however, 
that  she  confined  herself  too  much  to 
the  middle  classes  of  society.  That 
she  left  the  lower  classes  alone  must 
be  admitted  and  possibly  regretted. 
Certainly  one  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  learned  what  James  himself 
thought  of  that  "corner  Into  Vicarage 
Lane"  which  Mr.  Woodhouse  so 
dreaded,  and  to  have  listened  to  Nanny 
Indulging  herself  In  a  free  criticism  on 
her  mistress,  Mrs.  Norrls. 

But  of  the  aristocratic  element  we 
have  plenty.  There  Is  General  Tllney 
with  his  "very  old  friends  the  Marquis 
of  Longtown  and  General  Courteney." 
He  belongs  to  the  pre-revolutionary 
era,  and  many  things  might  be  done  by 
him  which  have  since  become  Impos- 
sible. Though  her  tastes  and  manners 
are  very  different  Lady  Catherine  de 
Bourgh  Is  of  the  same  type.  Darcy 
has  blue  blood  In  his  veins,  and  Anne 


Elliot  Is  dainty  and  high-bred  to  the 
tips  of  her  fingers;  while  of  all  the 
great  ladles  In  fiction,  Eleanor  Tllney 
strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  quite  the  most  truly  drawn.  Surely 
the  whole  House  of  Lords  envied  that 
unnamed  Viscount  who  became  her 


There  Is  another  allegation  that  Miss 
Austen's  men  are  limited.  This,  again, 
may  partly  arise  from  a  remark  made 
*by  herself  that  "they"  (meaning  Mr. 
Knightley  and  Edmund  Bertram)  "are 
very  far  from  being  what  I  know  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  often  are."  It  may  also 
find  some  imaginary  support  in  the  fact 
noticed  by  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Pol- 
lock, that  there  is  no  scene  of  any  con- 
sequence in  the  novels  In  which  some 
woman  Is  not  on  the  stage.  Now,  the 
charge  that  an  author's  characters  are 
limited  may  mean  either  that  they  are 
accused  of  individually  lacking  depth 
or  breadth  or  force,  or  else  of  being  too 
much  alike  and  wanting  variety.  Miss 
Austen's  men  assuredly  do  not  fall 
In  this  latter  way,  so  It  Is  only  the 
power  and  skill  with  which  they  are 
presented  to  us  that  require  examina- 
tion. 

I  will  at  once  venture  to  assert  that 
there  are  three  of  Miss  Austen's  crea- 
tions—Mr. Woodhouee,  Mr.  Bennet  and 
Mr.  Collins— who  defy  criticism.  In 
this  respect  and  In  their  own  degree 
they  resemble  even  Falstaff  and  Don 
Quixote.  How  they  come  to  be  what 
they  are  seems  miraculous.  The  first 
Is  a  nervous  Invalid,  the  second  a  clev- 
erlsh  embittered  squire,  and  the  third 
a  fulsome  clergyman.  Such  personages 
promise  little  enough,  but  there  is 
added  to  them  "the  consecration  and 
the  poet's  dream,"  and  they  stand  forth 
high  among  the  ranks  of  the  Immor- 
tals. There  I  leave  them.  No  words 
of  mine  shall  profane  their  glory. 

It  Is  a  long  step  downwards  to  what 
I  shall  call  Miss  Austen's  "bad  young 
men,"  with  whom  I  think  she  has  come 
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most  near  to  failure.    But  even  here 
she  provides  us  with  ample  variety. 
Wllloughby  is  weak,  Wlckham  is  a 
ne'er-do-weel,  John  Thorpe  is  vulgar 
and  conceited,  and  Henry  Crawford 
proves  in  the  end  to  be  a  slave  to  bis 
own  desires.  Of  course  they  are  all 
selfish,  but  so  is    every  "bad  young 
man."    I  have  lately  remarked  much 
praise  bestowed  upon  John  Thorpe  by 
critics  from  whom  it  is  presumptuous 
to  differ.  If  any  of  them  should  chance, 
to  see  this  article,  I  ask  them  to  forgive 
my  presumption,  and  I  base  my  plea 
upon  the  pain  I  am  inflicting  on  myself 
In  finding  fault  with  one  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten's characters,  instead  of  joining  in 
the  commendations  of  judges  for  whose 
opinions  I  entertain  the  most  profound 
respect.  But  I  lament  to  say  that  to 
me  John  Thorpe  appears  dreadfully 
crude.  With  Wickham  and  Wlllough- 
by Miss  Austen  never  seems  entirely 
at  home.    They  are  necessities  to  her 
stories,  and  perhaps  she  shows  her  con- 
tempt for  them  a  lime  too  plainly.  Still, 
there  is  a  ring  of  genuine  passion  in 
Willoughby's  love  for  Marianne.  In- 
deed, of  all  Miss  Austen's  lovers  they 
are  the   most  stormy  pair.  Henry 
Crawford  is  treated,  as  he  deserves, 
with  much  more  respect  He  is  painted 
with  great  care,  and  due  weight  is  al- 
lowed to  his  many  good  qualities.  We 
recognize  it  as  quite  natural  that  the 
two  Miss  Bertrams  should  pull  caps 
for  his  favor.  Though  his  weakness 
ultimately  ruins  him,  he  Is  far  from 
being  weak  all  round.  Miss  Austen 
really  seems  to  have  hesitated  as  to  his 
fate.  Up  to  the  final  catastrophe  she 
left  It  possible  for  him  to  marry  Fanny 
and  become  a  virtuous  country  gentle- 
man. Edmund  would  have  been  lucky 
to  have  secured  Mary,  but  the  difficulty 
may  have  been  Maria.  Her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Rushworth  had  got  to  bring 
about  its  own  punishment,  and  the 
elopement  presented  the  most  obvious 
means. 


It  is  an  easy  transition  from  Henry 
Crawford  to  the  "good  young  men," 
who  again  differ  widely  from  each 
other.  In  one  of  them,  as  I  think. 
Miss  Austen  has  achieved  a  splendid 
success.  Henry  Tilney  is  absolutely 
true  and  absolutely  charming.  He  Is 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  very  best 
kind— gay,  witty  and  helpful,  with  a 
full  sense  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life.  Our  knowledge  of  him 
Is  complete,  and  our  liking  for  him 
never  wavers.  He  is  delightful  at  the 
outset,  when  he  astonishes  Mrs.  Allen 
by  his  Intimate  acquaintance  with  mus- 
lin, and  he  remains  delightful  up  to  the 
final  visit  to  Fullerton.  when  he  so 
thoughtfully  preserves  Catherine  from 
any  conscientious  objection  to  his  suit. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  spell 
of  parental  opposition,  the  course  of 
Henry  Tllney's  love  Is  perfectly  smooth. 
This  Is  as  it  should  be  with  such  a  fas- 
cinating hero,  to  whom  we  may  Imag- 
ine that  any  of  Miss  Austen's  heroines, 
excepting  Anne  Elliot,  who  was  nearly 
thirty,  must  have  succumbed.  Darcy 
himself  might  have  found  in  him  a 
victorious  rival.  Darcy,  however,  is  an 
admirable  lover,  and  his  courtship,  with 
its  changing  fortunes,  is  most  interest- 
ing. I  cannot  quite  believe  in  all  the 
expressions  attributed  to  him  when  he 
first  proposed  to  Elizabeth  In  the"hum- 
ble  abode"  of  Mr.  Collins,  but  I  think 
that  Is  the  only  occasion  on  which  his 
"Pride"  runs  away  with  him.  From 
the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Pemberley 
he  is  quite  excellent.  His  overwhelm- 
ing love  for  Elizabeth  is  powerfully 
shown  In  the  scenes  at  Pemberley  and 
Lamb  ton.  and  so  are  the  difficulties 
which  be  found  in  displaying  it  after 
•the  return  to  Longbourn.  Darcy  is 
one  of  the  heroes  who  Is  worthy  of  his 
bride.  Frank  Churchill  Is  another,  only 
he  is  more  than  worthy  of  the  unattrac- 
tive Jane  Fairfax.  If  he  pushes  too 
far  the  principle  that  all  Is  fair  In  love 
and  war,  his  high  spirits  and  cheerful- 
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nesa  easily  earn  our  forgiveness,  while 
his  famous  hair-cutting  expedition  to 
London  Is  one  of  those  touches  of 
which  Miss  Austen  alone  is  capable. 
Almost  equally  fine  is  the  petulant  out- 
burst of  temper  when  Jane  at  last 
opposes  his  wishes,  and  which  Emma 
humanely  cures  by  pointing  out  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  In  Don  well 
Abbey. 

For  the  rest  of  the  lovers  I  care  less. 
Blngley  is  pleasing  enough  as  far  as 
he  goes,  but  he  Is  not  of  first-rate  con- 
sequence, and  I  must  own  to  finding 
Edmund  Bertram  and  Captain  Went- 
worth  rather  dulL  Mr.  Knlghtley  Is 
surely  Just  a  wee  bit  ponderous,  while 
in  "Sense  and  Sensibility"  Edward 
Ferrars  and  Colonel  Brandon  seem  to 
me  to  stand  on  a  quite  inferior  level. 

It  would  be  gross  flattery  to  Mr. 
Elton  to  call  him  either  a  lover  or  a 
hero,  but  he  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
tame  cat  with  very  ugly  claws.  He 
would  be  altogether  detestable  only 
that  we  are  bound  to  remember  in  his 
excuse  that  Emma  did  treat  him  in  a 
truly  maddening  style.  She  would  have 
annoyed  most  people  by  offering  them 
Harriet  Smith  instead  of  herself,  but  a 
snob  like  Mr.  Elton  must  have  been 
specially  offended  by  such  a  proposal. 
Another  disagreeable  gentleman  is  8b? 
Walter  Elliot,  and  it  Is  sad  to  think  that 
his  selfish  vanity  was  never  disturbed. 
There  was  no  Emma  In  the  circles  In 
which  he  lived.  In  such  minor  char- 
acters as  Sir  Thomas  Bertram,  Charles 
Musgrove,  Admiral  Croft  and  William 
Price  we  get  examples  of  Miss  Austen's 
exact  fidelity  to  nature.  If  you  want 
to  know  what  a  respectable  head  of  a 
family  is  like,  you  need  only  look  at  Sir 
Thomas.  Charles  Musgrove  is  emphati- 
cally the  eldest  son  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, living  on  good  terms  with  his 
father,  but  with  a  separate  establish- 
ment Admiral  Croft  Is  bluff  and 
heart}-,  as  an  admiral  ought  to  be  after 
a  successful  career,  and  William  Price 


is  a  gallant  sailor  lad  whom  every  one 
except  Miss  Norrls  Is  forced  both  to 
like  and  admire.  Bat  there  is  one  other 
officer,  Captain  Harville,  in  "Persua- 
sion," about  whom  there  is  a  peculiar 
Interest  Miss  Austen  shrank  from 
emotional  display,  but  when  Captain 
Harville,  who  Is  mourning  for  the  loss 
of  his  sister,  is  mentioned,  it  is  usually 
with  the  most  delicate  tenderness. 
"Persuasion"  was  completed  In  1816, 
and  by  that  time  Miss  Austen's  health 
had  begun  to  fall,  while  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  she  had  been  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  the  dangerous  illness  of  her 
brother  Henry.  These  sorrows  may 
have  Influenced  her  treatment  of  Cap- 
tain Harville,  but  in  any  case  it  is  a 
further  and  a  remarkable  proof  of  her 
powers. 

In  passing  on  to  Miss  Austen's  wom- 
en, it  is  natural  to  ask  what  other 
author  or  authoress  can  show  such  a 
gallery  of  feminine  portraits,  so  numer- 
ous, so  diverse,  so  true,  so  elaborate, 
and  all  so  good?  The  answers  of  the 
faithful  can  be  anticipated.  But  the 
faithful,  though  thus  far  agreed,  differ 
widely  over  the  merits  of  the  separate 
pictures.  No  one  should  speak  too  posi- 
tively in  such  a  matter,  but  to  me  it 
seems  that  where  many  are  great 
Emma  is  the  greatest  of  all. 

"I  am  going  to  take  a  heroine  whom 
no  one  but  myself  will  much  like," 
writes  Miss  Austen,  and  I  believe  it 
is  speciously  argued  that  after  these 
words  the  most  respectful  conduct  on 
the  part  of  her  worshippers  Is  to  carry 
out  her  expectations  and  dislike  Emma. 
At  any  rate,  many  of  them  do  so,  and 
Miss  Austen  has  spared  no  pains 
to  provide  them  with  good  reasons  for 
their  unfavorable  verdict  There  is  not 
an  atom  of  mercy  shown,  but  Emma's 
faults  and  follies  are  laid  before  us  by 
a  ruthless  hand,  and  they  are  quite  hor- 
ribly real.  Emma  did  really  come  within 
an  ace  of  ruining  Harriet  Smith's  life 
when  she  so  unjustifiably  forced  her 
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to  refuse  Robert  Martin.  She  did 
really  allow  herself  to  discuss  with 
Frank  Churchill  the  probability  of  Mr. 
Dixon  preferring  Jane  Fairfax  to  the 
wife  he  had  Just  married,  and  she  did 
in  truth  barbarously  insult  poor  Miss 
Bates.  How  could  Miss  Austen  still 
like  her? 

The  answer  to,  perhaps,  twofold. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  Miss 
Austen  must  have  quite  loved  Emma, 
who  provided  her  with  such  superlative 
opportunities  for  fooling,  and  In  whom 
she  has  obtained  one  of  her  most  con- 
spicuous triumphs.  In  spite  of  her  sins 
Emma  Is  adored  by  all  connected  with 
her,  and  we  arc  made  to  feel  that  their 
adoration  is  natural.  Who  but  Miss 
Austen  could  have  brought  out  such 
a  result?  Secondly,  we  may  notice 
that  Miss  Austen  always  cares  more 
for  the  active  virtues,  with  which 
Emma  was  well  endowed,  than  she 
does  for  their  passive  sisters.  Emma 
did  shocking  things,  but  then  she  did 
nice  things  that  more  than  counterbal- 
anced them,  and  she  was  thus  in  Miss 
Austen's  ayes  much  superior  to  any 
character  which  Is  mainly  composed  of 
negative  qualities.  We  ourselves  must 
look  at  Emma  all  round.  We  must  re- 
member how  everything  contributed  to 
make  her  what  we  call  spoilt  From 
ber  early  girlhood  she  was  mistress  of 
all  around  her.  Fancy  the  position  of 
a  young  lady,  rich,  vigorous,  handsome 
and  prosperous,  whom  only  one  person 
in  the  world  ever  ventured  to  criticize, 
and  that  person  her  lover! 

But  whether  we  like  Emma  or  not, 
we  cannot  deny  her  great  distinction. 
In  all  comedy  she  has  few  equals.  We 
see  her  under  a  great  many  different 
and  striking  aspects,  and  she  Is  always 
an  actual,  living  person. 

It  Is  said  that  every  one  has  a  double, 
and  I  used  to  know  a  lady  who  In  her 
youth  must,  I  am  sure,  have  been 
Emma's  very  image.  Experience  also 
enables  me  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy 


of  the  description  of  Emma  s  shifts  to 
keep  herself  away  from  Harriet  and 
Mr.  Elton  during  the  walk  from  the 
cottage,  and  of  her  disappointment 
when  she  overheard  their  conversation 
and  found  it  was  impersonal.  I  was 
once  a  spectator  of  a  similar  scene,  and 
I  fear  that  through  masculine  obtuse- 
ness,  I  was  a  nuisance  to  the  lady  who 
acted  the  part  of  Miss  Woodhouse. 

And,  lastly,  Emma  Is  such  glorious 
fun.  Her  Imagination  does  stretch  to 
such  immeasurable  lengths.  Who  but 
herself  could  have  conceived  the  "In- 
genious and  animating  suspicion" 
about  Jane  Fairfax  and  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  have  remained  quite  blind  to  the 
significance  of  Frank  Churchill's  con- 
duct? and  of  whom  else  could  it  be 
written,  "Emma  continued  to  entertain 
no  doubt  of  her  being  in  love.  Her 
Ideas  only  varied  as  to  the  how  much. 
At  first  she  thought  It  was  a  good  deal, 
and  afterwards  but  little"?  For  my 
own  part  it  is  with  pride  that  I  avow 
myself  to  be  regardless  of  Emma's  mis- 
doings, and  to  be  subjugated  by  her 
Imperious  charm. 

It  Is,  I  suppose,  generally  agreed  that 
Miss  Austen's  three  principal  heroines 
are  Emma,  Elizabeth  Bennet  and  Anne 
Elliot  None  of  them  surpasses  Elea- 
nor Tllney  in  truth,  grace  and  dignity, 
nor  do  they  rival  Catherine  Morland  hi 
exquisite  and  captivating  simplicity; 
but  they  are  worked  out  with  greater 
elaboration.  There  Is,  in  a  word,  more 
of  them.  Elisabeth  is  probably  the 
most  popular  of  the  three,  and  It  may 
be  said  of  ber  that  she  Is  the  wittiest 
young  lady  who  has  appeared  in  fiction 
since  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  Some 
do  not  like  Emma,  and  some  think 
Anne  deficient  In  that  liveliness  to 
which  Miss  Austen  has  accustomed  us, 
but  I  believe  that  the  hostile  critic  of 
Eliza  Bennet  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Anne  Elliot  is  older 
and  more  grave  than  any  of  the 
other  heroines,   and   she   Is  unlike 
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them  all.  Miss  Austen's  falling 
health  may  have  had  some  Influence  on 
the  portrait,  bnt  in  quiet  beauty  it  can- 
not be  excelled.  Of  Eleanor  Tilney  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak, 
but  there  remains  for  me  the  happiness 
of  a  word  about  Catherine  Morland. 
Catherine  is  sometimes  called  a  lucky 
girl,  and  her  worthy  parents,  no  doubt, 
regarded  her  in  this  light,  but  no  luck 
could  possibly  exceed  her  deserts. 
There  is  a  subtle,  entrancing  freshness 
about  her  like  that  of 

the  morning  rose 
That  untouched  stands, 

and  there  Is  a  perfectly  unending  de- 
light In  her  views  of  life  and  proceed- 
ings. How  Miss  Austen  would  have 
marvelled  if  she  could  have  foreseen 
that  Mrs.  Radcllffe's  immortality  would 
come  to  depend  upon  Catherine's  ad- 
venture with  the  mislaid  collection  of 
washing-bills! 

I  am  not  quite  certain  who  ought  to 
come  next  to  the  five  Just  mentioned, 
but  I  Incline  to  Mary  Crawford,  though 
Marianne  Dashwood  is  more  amusing. 
Marianne,  indeed,  with  her  "Sensibility" 
gives  Miss  Austen  finer  opportunities 
of  poking  fun  at  her  heroine  than  she 
gets  anywhere  except  with  Emma  and 
Catherine  Morland.  Her  noble  resolve 
to  lie  awake  for  the  whole  night  after 
Wllloughby's  departure,  which  she  be- 
lieved was  to  be  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  her  miserable  condition  on  the  next 
day,  did.  no  doubt,  depress  her  family, 
but  we  can  only  find  her  romantic 
spirit  exhilarating.  Elinor  Dashwood, 
her  sister,  Is,  perhaps,  a  little  overbur- 
dened with  "Sense,"  and  Fanny  Price, 
in  "Mansfield  Park,"  is  rather  a  poor 
creature.  8he  is  full  of  the  passive 
virtues,  but  I  cannot  fancy  that  Miss 
Austen  thought  much  of  her,  or  she 
would  not  have  allowed  her  to  be  so  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  the  vivacious  and 
winning  Mary  Crawford. 
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I  have  now  run  through  the  list  of 
the  chief  heroines,  and  the  moment  has 
arrived  at  which  I  must  give  utterance 
to  a  reflection  which  applies  to  them 
ell,  and  which  causes  me  the  utmost 
distress.  Every  one  of  them  must  have 
ruined  her  looks  as  far  as  was  possible 
by  the  manner  In  which  she  did  her  hair, 
and  every  one  of  them  must  have  worn 
the  most  hideous  dresses  that  woman- 
kind has  ever  known!  One  comfort 
alone  remains.  Miss  Austen  had  too 
much  taste  to  describe  the  prevailing 
fashions. 

With  the  exception  of  her  heroines, 
Miss  Austen  Is  severe  upon  her  sex. 
Among  her  other  famous  women  I 
should  say  there  are  nine  first-rate 
characters,  not  one  of  whom  is  pleas- 
ing, while  most  of  them  are  much  the 
reverse.  Miss  Bates  and  Mrs.  Jennings 
are  both  completely  amiable,  but  Mrs. 
Jennings  is  vulgar  and  Miss  Bates  is 
primarily  a  bore.  Some  people,  of 
whom  I  am  not  one,  go  so  far  as  to 
rind  her  speeches  tedious  even  to  read. 
Charlotte  Lucas,  by  marrying  Mr.  Col- 
lins, in  modern  parlance,  gives  herself 
away;  and  Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh 
is  imperious,  inquisitive  and  generally 
unpleasant;  while  Mrs.  Bennet  drives 
her  family  almost  mad  with  her  intol- 
erable folly.  Mrs.  Elton  is  simply 
odious  in  her  presumption  and  utter 
lack  of  refinement,  and  Isabella  Thorpe 
Is  coarse  in  grain,  self-seeking  and  in- 
sincere. The  meanness  of  Mrs.  Norris 
is  perfect,  and  would  even  be  painful  if 
it  were  not  for  such  blessed  reliefs  as 
the  meditated  attack  on  Nanny's  cousin 
and  the  affair  of  the  green-balse  cur- 
tain. Mary  Musgrove  is  a  grumbling 
egotist,  but  with  her  determination  al- 
ways to  take  precedence  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  and  with  her  whole  attitude 
towards  her  relations  and  towards  her 
own  health,  she  seems  to  me  inimi- 
table. 

"And  which  of  the  novels  Is  your 
favorite?"    Who  can  count  the  happy 
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memories  that  question  recalls?  4  Is 
there  any  other  author  In  whom  men 
and  women  can  take  an  equal  Interest 
and  discuss  on  equal  terms? 

In  his  introduction  to  "Pride  and 
Prejudice"  Mr.  Saintsbury  states  that 
tihough  "Sense  and  Sensibility"  has, 
perhaps,  the  fewest  out-and-out  admir- 
ers, it  does  not  want  them.  Like  every- 
thing else  which  he  says  about  Miss 
Austen,  the  remark  is  noteworthy,  but 
I  confess  it  surprises  me.  I  have  never 
yet  met  anybody  who  put  the  book 
first,  but  I  have  often  wished  to  do  so, 
and  to  hear  what  could  be  argued  In 
support  of  such  a  choice.  "Sense  and 
Sensibility"  has  an  especial  attraction 
for  me,  because  I  fully  believe  that 
Pynes  was  Barton  Park  and  tnat  I  am 
writing  these  lines  in  the  room  in 
which  Sir  John  Middleton  ate  his  din- 
ner. I  could  show  strong  grounds  for 
my  belief  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
locality. 

But  in  spite  of  this  inducement  I 
have  never  been  able  to  care  much  for 
the  book.  To  my  thinking,  the  story 
Itself  drags,  and  the  characters,  even 
when  strong  at  all,  are  wanting  In  sus- 
tained strength.  Bits  of  Marianne, 
Mrs,  Jennings  and  John  Dash  wood  are 
very  good;  but  can  more  than  this  be 
said?  Marianne  ceases  to  amuse  or  to 
Interest  me  after  she  leaves  Devon- 
shire, and  Mrs.  Jennings  is  very  uncer- 
tain. John  Dashwood  is  never  bad, 
but  his  consequence  is  not  great  The 
scene,  however,  between  him  and  his 
wife,  where  his  generosity  oozes  out 
like  the  valor  of  Bob  Acres,  is  excel- 
lent, and  so  is  the  scene  in  which  the 
two  mothers  are  polite  and  the  two 
grandmothers  sincere  in  discussing  the 
respective  heights  of  Master  Harry 
Dashwood  and  Master  William  Mlddle- 

A  wretched  scoffer  once  suggested 
that  if  the  worshippers  of  Miss  Austen 
understood  either  logic  or  criticism  they 
would  see  that  they  were  bound  to  ad- 


mit the  superiority  of  "Emma,"  for  the 
simple  reason  that  It  is  the  longest  of 
the  novels.  The  suggestion  may  have 
occurred  to  him  on  hearing  some  of  the 
Initiated  discourse,  and  after  much 
delightful  and  desultory  conversation 
agree  that  In  the  five  great  novel* 
everything  is  perfect  Such  conclu- 
sions when  enthusiasm  has  become  ex- 
citement are  not  uncommon.  They 
cannot  of  course,  be  supported  in  such 
a  form,  but  they  really  mean  that  all 
Miss  Austen's  admirers  are  so  fond  of 
all  the  five  novels  that  they  readily 
allow  every  man  to  choose  his  own 
favorite,  and  they  honor  his  taste,  let 
him  choose  as  he  may. 

The  fact  that  each  book  has  a  large 
following  of  Its  own  seems  to  me  a 
sufficient  proof  that  our  preferences 
are  governed  by  our  temperaments.  My 
own  first  favorite  Is  "Emma,"  and  my 
second  "Northanger  Abbey,"  and  the 
discovery,  which  I  have  only  made  re- 
cently, that  these  were  the  two  works 
preferred  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
caused  me  unbounded  satisfaction. 
Why  I  should  like  them  best  I  cannot 
quite  tell.  I  could  certainly  dilate  for- 
ever about  their  charms,  but  so  I  could 
about  the  charms  of  any  of  the  re- 
maining three. 

It  is  time,  however,  jto  bring  this  arti- 
cle to' an  end,  and  before  I  can  do  so 
I  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
question  of  Miss  Austen's  limitations. 

She  would  have  do  dealings  with  any 
circumstances  which  were  not  of  an 
ordinary  nature,  and,  as  their  field  of 
action  is  thus  confined,  we  get  no  op- 
portunities of  ascertaining  how  any  of 
her  characters  would  have  borne  them- 
selves in  an  extraordinary  situation. 
We  cannot  tell  how  far  Miss  Austen 
would  or  could  have  done  justice  to 
such  a  conjuncture,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  she  adopted  the  limits 
to  Which  she  restricted  herself  from 
doubts  of  her  own  power  to  exceed 
them,  or  from  simple  preference.  It 
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Is  clear,  in  either  case,  thatsbe  despised 
sensationalism  from  the  manner  in 
which  she  ridiculed  it  so  happily  through 
her  two  earliest  heroines,  Marianne 
Dashwood  and  Catherine  Morland. 

I  do  not  question  the  Importance  of 
these  limitations.  It  Is  from  the  excep- 
tional that  romance  obtains  its  strong- 
est effects,  and  to  the  exceptional  Miss 
Austen  would  not  or  could  not  appeal. 
But,  although  from  her  unconscious- 
ness she  did  not  know  It,  her  genius 
bad  ample  scope.  Ordinary  life  was 
seen  by  her  not  dimly  and  partially  as 
we  see  It,  but  in  all  Its  actual  vastness, 
and  it  was  in  this  huge  field  that  she 

TJ»  Nineteenth  Century. 


worked  with  such  supreme  success.  If 
the  "little  bit  of  ivory"  were  only  "two 
Inches  wide,"  those  Inches  were  not  of 
mortal  measure.  It  is  reported  that 
Prince  Bismarck  once  said  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  for  a  statesman  was 
to  see  things  as  they  are.  Miss  Austen 
was  gifted  with  an  insight  into  com- 
mon life  as  It  is  such  as  perhaps  no 
other  novelist  has  ever  possessed,  and 
she  has  described  it  in  a  manner  that 
may  excite  the  envy  of  Horace  him- 
self, the  great  past-master  of  felicitous 
diction,  as  he  reclines  in  the  asphodel 
meadows. 

Iddcslcisjh. 


THE  SHELL. 

From  o'er  the  sea  it  came  to  me 
Blush  tinted  as  the  dawning  day, 

It  brimmed  with  murmured  melody. 
In  chords  of  billow  breeze,  and  spray, 

And  whispered  echoes  ceaselessly 
Prom  sun-girt  oceans  far  away. 

Dream  tales  It  wove  of  Faerie  cove 
And  cavern  in  the  deep  sea-dell, 

Where,  ambushed  by  the  coral  grove. 
The  mermaids  and  the  mermen  dwell. 

And  hunt  the  reckless  dolphin  drove 
Beneath  the  long  Pacific  swell 

Ah,  well  It  knew  the  phantom  crew 
That  ever  beat  against  the  breeze 

With  lagging  keel  to  groove  the  blue 
Of  deep,  unfathomed,  chartiess  seas. 

Or  sought  within  the  dark  bayou 
The  hidden  hoards  of  centuries. 

Oh,  it  could  speak  of  crag  and  peak 
Uplift  above  the  climbing  tides. 

Of  still  lagoon  and  tropic  creek 
Wherein  the  alligator  hides, 

Or  those  clear  depths  the  divers  seek, 
And  where  the  pearling  galley  rides. 
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And  now  within  the  city  din 
Its  spell  Is  o'er  the  aching  Jar; 

The  roaring  street  finds  echo  In 
The  songs  of  Southern  seas  afar. 

The  voice  of  wanton  wares  that  win 

The  ramparts  of  the  coral  bar. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  PAUPER  CHILD.* 


While  we  have  "studies"  enough  of 
the  children  of  the  well-to-do  classes  to 
furnish  an  entire  library,  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  on  those 
of  the  very  poor  are  few  and  Incom- 
plete. The  Idea  has  been,  perhaps, 
that  the  psychological  element  is  en- 
tirely paramount  to  the  social,  and  that 
all  Infants,  by  virtue  of  being  such, 
may  be  included  In  the  same  category. 
The  fact  is  that  we  are,  unconsciously, 
prone  to  regard  the  circumstances  amid 
which  we  habitually  live  as  typical  of 
all  circumstances  whatsoever;  and  it 
requires  a  great  Imaginative  effort  on 
our  part  to  realize  the  different  psychi- 
cal results  produced  by  those  differ- 
ences In  social  condition  and  environ- 
ment which  affect  the  whole  tissue  of 
dally  life  down  to  its  minutest  particu- 
lars. Tet  the  study  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  is  especially  interesting 
from  the  psychological,  no  less  than 
from  the  social,  point  of  view. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  been 
a  frequent  visitor  at  a  free  kindergar- 
ten, or  so-called  family  school,  whose 
pupils  comprise  the  youngest  of  the 
children  attending  our  elementary 
schools;  and  I  have  thus  been  able  to 
watch  a  good  many  of  these  little  people 
closely  and  continuously,  engage  their 
confidence  and  observe  their  actions. 

•Translated  for  The  Eclectic  Magailna. 


In  this  milieu  of  the  family  school,  a 
place,  as  its  name  Implies,  designed 
rather  more  for  amusement  than  for 
Instruction,  where  the  children  play  or 
work  as  they  like,  and  are  very  kindly 
treated,  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  see  them  under  various  aspects,  and 
wholly  unconstrained;  the  rather  be- 
cause they  only  need  a  very  little  en- 
couragement to  give  you  their  entire 
confidence. 

One  of  the  things  In  these  little  ones 
that  struck  me  most,  as  compared  with 
the  children  of  the  moneyed  classes, 
whose  naturally  selllsh  impulses  are 
veiled  by  an  engaging  affability  and 
the  charm  of  refined  and  affectionate 
manners,  was  to  behold,  shorn  of  all 
disguise,  the  primal  Instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  Unconsciously  these  ba- 
bies are  dominated  by  one  single  mo- 
tive—to keep  themselves  alive  by  eat. 
ing  and  drinking.  Desires,  affections, 
inclinations,  faculties-all  are  sharp- 
ened for  one  purpose,  concentrated  on 
one  aim:  that  of  getting  something  to 
fill  the  perpetual  void  in  their  little 
stomachs. 

I  questioned  about  fifty  of  the  very 
smallest  children,  who  could  not  read  and 
had  as  yet  received  no  moral  Instruction, 
as  to  the  state  of  their  affections. 
"Whom  do  you  love  best?"  "My  mam- 
ma and  my  papa."  "Why?"  "Because 
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they  earn  money  to  support  me;"  or, 
"Because  they  get  money  to  buy  me 
food;"  or,  yet  again,  "I  love  my  mam- 
ma because  she  cau  make  broth,"  or 
4,polenta"  (that  Is,  Indian-meal  mush 
or  "hasty  pudding");  or,  "because  she 
goes  out  and  buys  things  for  me  to 
eat"  "Well,  and  whom  do  you  love 
next  best?"  "Giovanni!"  (a  brother). 
"And  why  Is  that?"  "Because  he  al- 
ways gives  me  a  sweet  cake  on  Sun- 
days." Another  Informed  me  that  a 
friend  Is  one  who  gives  you  things. 
Their  Idea  of  affection  Is  something 
profitable.  One  small  boy  carefully 
explained  that  the  reason  why  he  loved 
his  sister  was  because  when  she  had 
anything  she  always  gave  him  half. 
When  I  varied  the  Inquiry  by  asking, 
"What  was  the  very  best  time  you 
ever  had?"  it  was  still  the  stomach  that 
replied:  "Carnival,  because  I  had 
cakes!"  or,  "  'Twas  when  my  sister  was 
married,  because  we  had  such  a  good 
supper!"  or,  "When  I  went  to  the  house 
where  they  had  grapes,"  while  a  fourth 
replied,  "Easter,  because  I  got  a  choco- 
late egg." 

When  I  asked  them  what  they  liked 
best  to  eat,  one  baby  gave  me  an  an- 
swer which  comprised  a  whole  system 
of  philosophy,  "Broth!"  "Why  so?" 
"Because  I  always  have  It!"  One 
small  thing  cherished  a  delightful  recol- 
lection of  the  hospital  where  he  had 
bad  an  operation  for  rickets,  because 
he  had  such  good  things  to  eat  there. 
And  two  brothers  of  eight  and  nine 
confided  to  me  that  what  they  liked 
best  was  to  go  roaming  about  and  look- 
ing in  at  the  shop  windows.  "What 
kind  of  shops?"  "In  the  bakers*,  be- 
cause there  are  such  nice  little  loaves 
In  them!" 

The  more  Insight  one  gets  into  the 
pitiful  desires  of  these  small  beings, 
the  more  one  is  cut  to  the  heart  1 
tried  them  with  the  question:  "What 
would  you  do  If  you  had  a  great  deal 
of  money?"  A  good  many  answered. 


promptly,  "I'd  buy  me  a  pair  of 
shoes,"  or  "a  hat"  Others  aim  as 
high  as  an  entire  suit  of  clothes, 
and  one  cherished  the  wild  am- 
bition of  having  a  ride  In  the 
tramway.  Another  said  he'd  have  a 
"frittata,"  and  another,  "If  I  had  any 
money,  I'd  save  it  all  up  till  next 
Saints'  day,  and  then  I'd  have  a  corn- 
cake!" 

All  the  desires  of  the  small  proleta- 
riat cluster  round  bread,  broth  and 
"things"  (roba).  They  are  very  fond 
of  any  one  who  will  give  them  things. 
Their  highest  ambition  Is  to  have  broth 
and  a  "frittata;"  their  fondest  memory, 
that  of  a  full  meal.  To  such  a  point 
are  the  highest  faculties  of  the  soul— 
those  of  desire  and  affection— reduced 
by  the  pressure  of  want;  to  an  almost 
brutal  form  of  the  Instinct  of  self- 
preservation! 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  rehearse  all 
the  thousand  and  one  little  Incidents 
—trifling  in  themselves— which  go  to 
show  the  crushing  weight  of  the  yoke 
which  misery  lays  upon  these  little 
souls.  Occasionally  I  would  distribute 
small  pieces  of  paper  among  them, 
telling  them  to  draw  whatever  came 
into  their  head,  and  promising  a  biscuit 
to  the  one  who  should  make  the  best 
drawing.  This  was  one  of  their  favor- 
ite amusements,  one  which  has  pro- 
vided me  with  an  Immense  collection 
of  little  men  In  military  caps  with  a 
pipe  in  the  mouth  and  houses  with 
smoke  coming  from  the  chimney.  But 
there  was  one  infant  who,  Instead  of 
drawing  anything,  undertook  to  pro- 
duce—guess what?— a  whole  page  of 
writing.  Unless  you  had  seen  him, 
pale,  silent  and  respectful,  standing 
with  his  hands  in  the  "second  position," 
you  never  would  have  guessed  what 
idea  or  motive  he  had  in  this  perform- 
ance. It  appeared  that  be  thought  that 
by  voluntarily  undertaking  a  corvte— 
doing  a  disagreeable  thing,  like  writing 
a  whole  page,  Instead  of  a  diverting 
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and  interesting  thing,  like  drawing  a 
plctdre— he  would  win  especial  favor 
in  my  eyes,  and  a  prescriptive  right  to 
the  alimentary  reward  promised  to  the 
best  artist!  On  no  account  would  this 
same  little  fellow  shake  hands  with  me 
familiarly,  as  I  had  told  the  children  to 
do;  he  invariably  made  me,  instead,  a 
military  salute,  as  though  tbe  thought 
running  in  his  little  head  were  this: 
"Of  course  she  will  like  me  best  be- 
cause I  am  the  most  humble  and  re- 
spectful!" The  evening  after  he  had 
done  his  page  of  writing,  he  came, 
furtively,  to  my  house,  on  the  pretext 
of  giving  me  another  look  at  his  work, 
and,  drawing  me  aside,  he  muttered, 
"My  mother  says  that  if  anybody  gives 
me  two  or  three  soldi,  we  will  pray  for 
him!"  Seldom  have  I  been  so  sickened 
and  moved  to  pity  at  the  same  time 
as  by  this  voluntary  abasement  of  a 
human  creature.  The  mark  of  eternal 
misery  seemed  branded  upon  the  child's 
brow! 

This  Is  why  I  am  fain  to  confess  that 
I  always  feel  a  secret  partiality  for 
the  Infants  whom  their  teachers  call 
insolent  and  rebellious.  When  I  re- 
flect on  the  conditions  in  which  they 
live,  and  on  the  cringing  and  submis- 
sive spirit  which  Is  so  common  among 
them,  and  so  natural  a  result  of  their 
own  feeling  of  degradation,  the  children 
who  still  display  some  personal  pride 
and  power  of  resistance  awaken  my 
warm  sympathy  and  admiration.  Our 
own  well-fed  and  well-dressed  babies 
can  get,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  lux- 
uries of  Independence  and  generosity, 
and  give  amusing  and  Impertinent  an- 
swers without  reproof.  But  those 
pauper  children,  who  are  Impelled  from 
the  very  beginning  to  little  acts  of  re- 
bellion, give  proof  of  extraordinarily 
high  spirit  and  great  force  of  charac- 
ter. I  knew  a  little  boy  of  nine.  Bar  go 
by  name,  who  was  like  the  one  sheaf 
that  stood  upright  when  all  the  rest 
fell  prostrate.  He  was  one  of  the  most 


indigent;  his  mother  was  dead,  his 
father  an  old  vagabond  who  some  days 
gave  him  food,  and  some  days  none; 
but  for  all  his  empty  stomach  Barge 
was  as  proud  as  Sardanapalus.  He 
bad  no  scruples  about  exchanging  the 
obsequious  bow  for  the  confidential 
"hand-shake,"  and  while  the  other 
children,  with  that  soupcon  of  craft 
and  prudence  so  eminently  character- 
istic of  many  of  them,  were  content  to 
reserve  the  more  unceremonious  greet- 
ing for  me  alone,  he  wanted  to  extend 
It  to  the  masters,  the  directors  and  the 
visitors  generally! 

He  had  an  unaffected  sentiment  of 
personal  dignity,  and  while  the  other 
children  were  apparently  not  ashamed 
to  go  ragged  and  dirty,  he  always  tried 
to  hold  himself  together.  He  would 
sew  up  the  rents  In  his  clothes  himself; 
had  appropriated  a  sort  of  red  rag 
which  he  wore  as  a  necktie;  there  was 
a  whiff  of  pomade  about  his  hair,  and, 
his  hands,  his  neck,  and  even  his  ears, 
were  scrubbed  scrupulously  clean.  He 
had  a  positive  mania  for  learning,— 
studying,  acquiring  something;  an  en- 
thusiasm sufficiently  rare  in  any  child, 
how  much  rarer  in  a  child  of  the  poor? 
His  little  companions  always  talked 
dialect  at  home,  and  did  not  like  to 
speak  pure  Italian,  which  fatigued 
them  as  It  fatigues  us  to  talk  a  foreign 
language.  But  not  so  Barge!  He  per- 
sisted In  speaking  Italian,  and  a  queer 
kind  of  Italian  It  was;  embellished  with 
all  sorts  of  high-flown  words  and  ex- 
travagant expressions,  which  he  had 
fished  out  of  some  book  or  other.  He 
was  perpetually  coming  to  me  to  ask 
the  meaning  of  some  new  word  which 
he  had  heard.  He  was  wild  to  read 
everything  that  came  In  his  way,  even 
little  fragments  of  newspapers.  From 
the  small  map  in  his  geography  he  bad 
learned,  of  his  own  accord,  the  names 
of  capital  cities,  rivers  and  mountains; 
and  he  would  come  rushing  to  me 
across  tbe  courtyard  of  the  school 
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shouting,  "Now.  let's  talk  about  some- 
thing!" The  highest  ambition  of  most 
of  the  boys  was  to  become  cobblers  or 
whltewasbers  with  no  more  school  to 
go  to.  Little  Barge  was  the  only  one 
who  had  obtained  a  glimpse,  through 
I  know   not  what   loop-hole,  of  the 
higher  Intellectual  life.     He  Insisted 
that  he  would  go  to  school  and  be  a 
doctor,  and  not  only  n  doctor,  but  a 
professor,  and  no  such  professor  either 
as  "our    schoolmaster"  was,  he  re- 
marked, with  a  disdainful  glance,  but 
one  who  taught  teachers!    And  he 
added,  with  the  frank  condescension  of 
a  nobleman,  "Our  school  Is  a  very  good 
Institution,  don't  you  know?  I  sup- 
pose It's  the  great  gentlemen  who  pay 
for  It  Well,  when  I'm  a  great  gen- 
tleman  I  shall   give   money  to  our 
school." 

One  day  a  lady  visitor  brought  to 
the  school  a  big  package  of  biscuits  for 
the  children,  but  when  we  began  to 
distribute  them  it  became  evident  that 
there  were  not  biscuits  enough  to  go 
round.  One  child  would  have  to  come 
short  "Now,  which  of  you,"  said  I, 
"Is  ready  to  give  up  his  biscuit?"  And 
Barge  was  the  first  to  offer  to  mortify 
his  gluttony,  though  he  was  among  the 
worst  fed  of  all.  Yet  he  did  not  do  it  In 
any  spirit  of  self -sacrifice,  but  rather  for 
-  the  satisfaction  of  doing  what  the  others 
could  not  do,  and  by  way  of  convincing 
himself  that  he  was  not  dying  of  hun- 
ger! Yet,  any  one  who  had  seen  those 
hundred  eyes  greedily  fixed  upon  the 
package  of  cakes,  would  have  under- 
stood what  self-conquest  on  the  part  of 
a  child  of  nine,  what  a  mastery  of  low 
but  most  Imperious  instincts,  was  im- 
plied in  that  simple  renunciation  of  a 
biscuit!  The  same  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  him  to  keep  still  in  school.  His  in- 
tolerance of  discipline  and  total  want 
of  respect  for  any  person  or  thing  that 
did  not  please  him  Impelled  him  rather 
to  an  open  defiance  of  his  teacher.  If 


the  latter  made  a  statement  or  offered 
an  explanation.  Barge  would  spring  up 
and  ask  me,  in  accents  of  mockery  and 
with  a  most  impertinent  air.  If  that  was 
true!  He  was  capable  alike  of  letting 
a  pen  drop  a  hundred  times  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  little  relief  from  the 
oppression  of  silence  and  Immobility, 
and  of   standing  motionless    in  the 
schoolyard  throughout  his  entire  recess, 
because  he  happened  to  be  absorbed  in 
a  book.  Yet  when  he  did  Join  In  the 
sports  of  the  playground,  he  became  a 
perfect  little  demon.    He  expected  to 
take  the  lead,  and  exacted  a  prompt 
obedience  to  his  orders;  In  short  he 
was  a  raging  cataract.     During  the 
school  vacation  I  was  told  that  there 
had  been  a  violent  scene  between  him 
and  the  teacher;  that  Barge  had  said: 
"What  are  your  orders  to  me?"  and 
had  spat  on  the  floor!  He  was  turned 
out  of  the  school,  of  course,  and  one 
day  I  met  him  in  the  street  He  made 
me  a  bow,  and  asked,  with  an  air  of 
patronage,  for  news  of  the  school. 

"I  hear,"  said  he,  "that  they  are  get- 
ting on  very  well." 

"Look  here,"  said  I,  "you  must  ask 
the  teacher's  pardon,  and  get  him  to 
take  you  back." 

"That  is  my  affair,"  he  answered* 
with  a  curtness  and  decision  that  abso- 
lutely admitted  of  no  reply,  and  added, 
"He  and  I  understand  one  another!" 

One  meets  at  times,  also,  among  these 
children  of  the  poorest  with  traits  not 
due  to  pride,  but  to  a  refinement  of 
spirit  which  Is  both  wonderful  and 
affecting  when  we  reflect  that  It  cannot 
have  been  Instilled  by  education,  but 
springs  from  the  native  goodness  of 
the  infant  soul.  For  example,  Miss  0., 
head-mistress  In  one  of  our  schools, 
told  me  the  following  story:— 

Having  observed.  In  one  of  the 
classes,  a  little  boy  of  eight  whose  feet 
were  bursting  out  of  his  shoes,  she  got 
him  a  new  pair  from  the  school-board, 
and  he  was  summoned  to    the  gen- 
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eral  office  to  receive  them.  Rosy  with 
delight,  he  tried  his  best  to  thank  her 
properly,  but  could  only  repeat  oyer 
and  over  again  In  his  queer  seml-Ital- 
lan  argot.— "Yea,  miss!  You're  a  good 
teacher,  you  are!  You're  not  a  bit  like 
that  woman  at  the  tobacco-shop,  that 
my  mother  says  ought  to  have  her  head 
cut  off!"  The  mistress  was  so  moved 
by  his  artless  gratitude  that  she  gave 
him  two  soldi  before  sending  him  away. 
The  next  day  the  child  came  stamping 
into  the  office,  in  high  glee,  with  a 
small  packet  in  his  hand.  "Please, 
Miss  Teacher,  my  mother  sends  you 
this  with  her  respects."  On  opening 
the  packet  the  mistress  discovered  four 
seed-cakes  of  the  kind  that  are  given 
to  canaries!  A  few  days  later,  the 
boy's  mother  came  to  thank  her  for  the 
shoes,  and  the  mistress,  on  her  part, 
thanked  the  woman  for  her  kind 
thought  in  sending  her  the  cakes. 
"What  cakes?"  Inquired  the  poor 
woman,  quite  bewildered ;  and  the  child, 
on  being  questioned,  confessed,  with 
deep  blushes,  that  he  bad  bought  them 
himself  with  the  two  soldi  the  teacher 
had  given  him.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
more  appropriate  testimonial  than  a 
flower,  or  an  image,  or  anything  else 
he  might  have  got  for  two  soldi,  be- 
cause cakes  being  what  he  liked  best 
himself,  he  thought  they  would  be  most 
pleasing  to  the  lady.  With  a  curious 
mixture  of  delicacy  and  simplicity,  he 
had  also  decided  that  It  would  be 
better  for  the  gift  to  come  from 
a  more  Important  person  than  himself, 
and  so  he  had  offered  It  in  his  mother's 
name.  He  had  said  nothing  to  her 
about  It,  perhaps  from  a  vague  fear  of 
being  thwarted  in  his  purpose;  but  he 
had,  at  least,  renounced  in  her  favor 
the  pleasure  and  glory  of  the  initiative, 
that  it  might  seem  as  though  it  were 
she  who  had  discharged  what  he  re- 
garded as  a  debt  of  honor. 

Another  noteworthy  thing  about  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  Is  their  philo- 


sophical view  of  life.  Family  life,  for  a 
good  many  of  them,  is  anything  but 
easy  and  pleasant;  they  are  abused, 
beaten,  and  often  wholly  neglected, 
but  they  make  no  complaint  They 
take  It  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  one 
day  asked  the  children  what  they 
thought  the  very  worst  thing  a  man 
could  do,  and  some,  with  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  school  reader,  answered, 
"To  tell  lies!"  But  others,  with  greater 
sincerity,  replied,  "To  get  drunk!"  and 
they  knew  only  too  well  what  they 
were  saying.  The  reasons  they  gave 
were:  "Because  when  a  man  Is  drunk 
he  beats  everybody,  and  is  very  bad, 
and  doesn't  know  what  he  is  doing;" 
or,  "Because  he  takes  all  the  soldi  and 
doesn't  leave  any  money  at  all  at 
home."  "But  have  you  ever  seen  any 
one  drunk?"  It  was  with  a  certain 
hesitation  always  that  they  confessed 
to  having  seen  their  fathers  so.  One 
baby,  when  asked  whom  he  loved  best, 
replied: 

"My  mother,  because  she  never  beats 
me." 

"Does  your  father  beat  you?" 
"Oh  ves!" 

"Perhaps  It  is  when  you  are  a 
naughty  boy." 

"No,  it's  when  he's  drunk." 

They  told  me  the  facts  quite  simply, 
offering  no  comment.  They  seemed  all 
to  have  an  idea  that  the  mere  burden 
of  their  support  was  such  a  heavy  one 
that  their  parents  had,  of  course,  to 
indemnify  themselves  now  and  then  by 
a  little  abuse.  I  have  never  yet  heard 
a  child,  however  cruelly  he  might  have 
been  used,  lay  anything  like  blame  upon 
his  parents. 

I  was  witness  in  my  own  person  to 
the  following  characteristic  Incident: 
One  day  there  came  to  visit  the  school 
a  gentleman  who  always  brought  pres- 
ents of  some  sort  for  the  children.  A  few 
minutes  after  his  arrival  a  little  urchin 
came  up  to  me  and  informed  me  with 
a  mysterious  air  that  one  of  his  class- 
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mates  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 
We  called  up  the  child,  who  Immedi- 
ately buret  oat  crying,  and  actually 
showed  us,  upon    his  little  arm,  the 
marks  of  a  recent  bite.    Upon  being 
questioned,  however,  be  gave  rather 
vague  answers.  He  did  not  remember 
whether  the  dog  was  little  or  big;  and 
he  contradicted  himself  by  Informing 
us,  first,  that  he  had  been  bitten  on  his 
way  home,  and  then,  on  his  way  back 
to  school.  The  master  proposed  taking 
him  to  a  hospital,  and  did  so;  but  re- 
turned in  about  half  an  hour,  and,  tak- 
ing me  aside,  Informed  me  that  It  was 
not  a  dog  which  had  bitten  the  child. 
He  had  thought  It  best  to  take  him 
first  to  his  mother,  who  kept  a  vege- 
table stand,  and  Inform  her  of  what 
had  happened;  but  when  he  mentioned 
this  the  infant  began  to  cry  again  and 
.     refused  to  go.     He  said  his  mother 
would  scold  him,  and  he  would  rather 
have  his  arm  burned.     The  teacher, 
however,  suspecting  nothing,  insisted 
on  going  first  to  his  mother,  who,  sup- 
posing that  he  was  brought  home  for 
having  been  in  mischief  of  some  kind, 
began  at  once  to  rate  him  sharply,  and 
threaten  him.    The  master  then  told 
her  that  her  child  had  been  bitten  by 
a  dog,  and  proceeded  to  show  her  his 
arm;  whereupon  the  woman  turned 
furiously  upon  him,  telling  him  to  mind 
his  own  business;  that  the  child  was 
hers  and  she  would  punish  him  as  she 
thought  fit  It  finally  came  out  that 
It  was  the  mother  herself  who  had 
bitten  the  child,  beside  giving  him  a 
whipping,  because  he  had  stolen  some 
pastry  out  of  a  closet!  But  the  boy 
would  certainly  never  have  mentioned 
It  had  be  not  seen  In    the  visitor's 
packet  of  caramels  a  hopeful  chance  of 
getting  some  profit  out  of  his  pain,  and, 
as  it  were,  indemnifying  himself  there- 
for. 

The  habitual  reserve  of  children 
about  the  abuse  they  suffer  from  their 
parents  is,  however,  the  more  remark- 
boi.kctic.     vol.  Lzxn.  189 


able  because  they  are  often  ungener- 
ously ready  to  tell  upon  comrades  whs 
have  chastised  them. 

But  the  most  marvellous  thing  of  all 
about  these  poor  little  creatures  is  their 
cleverness  and  quickness  of  observa- 
tion, their  perfect  understanding  of 
the  practical  side  of  life.  Intellectually, 
they  are  inferior  to  the  children  of  the 
rich.  They  are  less  teachable,  less  rea- 
sonable, less  capable  of  attention.  They 
have  none  of  that  wonderful  Intuition 
concerning  the  force  of  terms  which 
our  children  display,  who  take  in  the 
meaning  of  words  with  the  very  air 
they  breathe.     They  are  ignorant  of 
all  nomenclature;  they  have  no  notion 
how  to  work  out  a  problem,  and  they 
express  themselves  in  strange  language. 
How,  Indeed,  should  they  be  able  to 
construct  a  sentence,  when  they  do  not 
even  know  Italian?  But  in  all  that 
pertains  to  practical  management,  in 
all  that  depends  upon  simple  common- 
sense,    they  are  extraordinarily  apt 
There  Is  not  one  of  them  who  cannot 
tell  you  the  price  of  the  common  arti- 
cles of  food;  salt  pasta,  rice,  beans; 
hardly  one  who  cannot  lay  out  a  few 
pence  with  judgment  as  well  as  kindle 
a  fire,  prepare  broth  or  mush,  cook  a 
meal,  sweep  a  room,  make  up  a  bed, 
and  sew  up  the  rents  In  a  garment  It 
Is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  how  eager 
they  generally  are  to  be  useful,  and  to 
lighten  the  burden  laid  upon  their  par- 
ents of  their  own  support  as  if  they 
actually  kept  account  of  every  mouth- 
ful that  they  consumed.  They  like  to 
be  employed  In  all  sorts  of  ways.  In 
the  winter  the  older  children  sweep 
away  the  snow.     On  holidays,  and 
sometimes  even  when  school  keeps,  in 
spring,  they  delight  to  go  off  Into  the 
fields  for  leaves  wherewith  to  make 
salads,  or  edible  roots.  There  was  one 
boy  of  eleven  in  the  school  who  used, 
three  times  a  week,to  get  up  before 
daylight  and  drag  to  the  market  and 
bring  back  laden  the  cart  of  a  vegetable 
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woman.  He  got  ten  soldi  every  time,  yet 
It  was  not  a  task  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  parents,  but  one  performed  purely 
for  his  own  satisfaction.  The  eight-year- 
old  sister  of  one  of  the  pupils,  distressed 
by  the  straits  of  the  big  family  at 
home,  went  of  her  own  accord  and 
offered  herself  as  messenger  to  a  sta- 
tioner, who  had  a  shop  near  the  school. 
He  engaged  her,  and  she  discharged 
her  duties  admirably.  But  the  employ- 
ment most  In  favor  among  the  little 
ones  is,  oddly  enough,  that  of  church 
chores  and  general  sanctimony!  In 
every  parish  there  are  a  good  many 
chapels  and  oratories,  and  classes  in  the 
catechism  and  the  "doctrines,"  where 
every  attendant  receives  a  mark,  and 
according  to  the  number  of  marks  he 
can  show  at  the  end  of  the  season  the 
child  gets  a  garment,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
or  a  small  sum  of  money.  One  little 
boy  told  me  that  he  went  in  one  Sun- 
day to  two  masses,  one  at  Ave  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  one  at  nine,  to 
a  catechising,  a  benediction  and  two 
sermons;  and  it  appeared  that  every 
one  of  these  functions  represented  a 
small  emolument  either  In  money  or  In 
kind.  The  parish  of  St.  Anna,  for  In- 
stance, gives  to  each  of  these  little 
devotees  a  pair  of  shoes  on  their  first 
communion.  The  oratory  of  Don 
Bosco  rewards  an  assiduous  attendant 
with  a  bat  or  a  garment  of  some  sort; 
the  English  ladles  who  give  Instruction 
in  the  catechism  also  give  rewards  and 
recommendations  to  the  general  chari- 
table association. 

But,  after  all,  what  the  children 
really  like  best,  as  a  rule,  is  to  be  useful 
at  home.  One  boy  of  six  used  to  be 
called  from  play  by  his  mother  to  tend 
the  baby  sister,  not  yet  weaned;  and 
he  could  give  the  infant  its  drink  aud 
even  prepare  Its  food,  lighting  the  Are 
himself  over  which  to  heat  the  milk 
for  the  porridge.  It  was  this  same  little 
boy  who  told  me  one  day,  with  an  air 
of  pride,  that  he  knew  what  he  was 


going  to  give  his  mother  for  a  present 
on  her  birthday.  "I'm  going  to  give 
her  some  endurmia  powders"  (a  nar- 
cotic probably  containing  opium)  "for 
my  little  sister!"  And  when  I  sug- 
gested that  such  powders  were  not 
good  for  babies,  he  replied,  with  the  air 
of  an  old  and  experienced  wet-nurse, 
"But  when  she  screams  so  at  night  we 
have  to  do  something!" 

On  another  occasion,  going  to  Inquire 
for  a  small  boy  who  had  been  absent 
from  school  for  some  days,  I  found  him 
in  bed  with  measles,  and  two  younger 
children  with  him,  all  three  patients 
being  under  the  care  of  a  sister  of  nine. 
The  father  was  In  prison,  and  the 
mother,  who  worked  all  day  In  a  fac- 
tory, could  only  come  back  for  a  few- 
minutes  at  noon  to  nurse  her  youngest 
child.  During  all  the  rest  of  the  day 
the  nine-year-old  sister  looked  after  the 
infant,  hushing  It  and  preparing  its 
pap.  But  what  was  positively  terrify- 
ing was  to  see  the  freedom  with  which 
the  small  nurse  handled  the  campana, 
as  they  call  It,  that  is,  the  scaldino, 
filled  with  hot  coals,  which  she  thrust 
in  between  the  straw  mattress  and  the 
bed-clothes,  at  the  constant  risk  of  set- 
ting fire  to  the  whole  establishment. 
This  little  girl  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  having  been  only  five  or  six 
months  at  school.  She  had  begun  to 
go  three  years  before,  but  had  to  be 
kept  at  home  to  play  nurse  to  a  younger 
sister;  and  only  a  few  months  after  this 
one  was  old  enough  to  be  received  at 
an  infant  asylum  there  was  another 
for  whom  she  had  to  perform  the  same 
service. 

"I  have  to  take  care  of  myself  and 
the  others,  too,"  said  this  child  to  me. 
"/  can't  ever  be  married,  because  there 
are  so  many  babies  hereF'  Strange 
words.  Indeed,  to  fall  from  the  same 
childish  lips  which  presently  confessed 
that  she  hardly  ever  went  down  Into 
the  court  "/or  fear  of  wanting  to  playT 

The  spur  of  necessity  has  so  trained 
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and  fitted  these  little  ones  for  the  re- 
quirements of  practical  life  that  not 
merely  are  they  able,  from  their  ten- 
derest  years,  to  discharge  important 
borne  duties,  such  as  our  children  can- 
not even  conceive  of,  but  they  develop 
a  certain  business  capacity  and  the 
power  of  conducting  negotiations  of 
some  magnitude.  One  boy  of  eight  had 
the  entire  charge  of  a  boy  of  six; 
taught  him  all  he  knew,  took  him  to 
school,  to  church,  and  even  to  the  hos- 
pital to  consult  a  doctor.  There  are 
very  few  of  them  who  are  not  capable, 
at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  of  arranging 
to  have  their  dwn  names  put  upon  the 
school  or  parish  registers,  obtaining 
certificates  of  poverty,  or  qualifying  as 
candidates  for    the    so-called  Alpine 


A  single  illustration  will  show  how 
very  remarkably  the  spirit  of  initiative 
and  of  practicality  is  often  developed  in 
these '  children.     There  came  to  the 
school  a  half  idiotic  boy.  residing  with 
some  distant  relatives,  who  beat  him 
cruelly,  and  who  used,  as  was  after- 
wards ascertained,  to  thrust  him  out  of 
doors  at  five  o'clock  in  the  winter 
mornings,  before  it  was  light  The 
child  was  so  utterly  stupefied  by  hun- 
ger and  ill-treatment  that  he  did  not 
even  know  enough  to  complain.  His 
condition  was  Inconceivably  miserable. 
His  face  was  dirty,  his  hands  purple 
and  swollen  with  chilblains,  and  be 
used  to  sit  hugging  his  books  and  ob- 
stinately refusing  to  take  off  his  hat 
and  mu filer,  as  though  he  could  never 
get  thoroughly  warm  even  in  a  genial 
atmosphere,  or  indemnify  himself  for 
what  he  had  suffered  outside, 
people    must  have  been 
brutal,  for  his  fear  of  them  overcame 
even  his  dread  of  the  cold,  and  he  was 
once  reduced  to  sleeping  three  nights 
on  a  bench  In  the  open  air  in  mid-Janu- 
ary rather  than  go  back  to  the  bouse. 
All  this  we  ascertained,  not  from  him- 
self, but  from  another  child  who  lived 


near  him;  for  there  was  great  excite- 
ment and   sympathy  on  his  behalf 
among  the  poor  neighbors,  both  old  and 
young.  The  child  was  Invited  to  eat 
and  sleep  with  them,  and  for  six  or 
eight  days  poor  Testa  was  handed  about 
from  house  to  house  to  his  own  infinite 
satisfaction  without  his  hard  relatives' 
asserting  any  claim  to  him.  Mean- 
while the  school  superintendent  had  set 
on  foot  arrangements  for  having  blm 
received  Into  an  Institute;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings dragged,  as  usual,  and  the 
poor  families  who  had  come  forward 
so  generously,  and  who  were  already 
heavily  burdened  with  their  own  off- 
spring, found  themselves  unequal  to  the 
extra  charge.  The  poor  little  waif  had 
been  for  three  days  a  guest  in  the  house 
of  a  classmate  named  Calls.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  lying,  bragging  little  varlefe 
of  nine,   but   very   active  and  ca- 
pable, and  he  devised    the  following 
plan.  When  the  three  days  were  over, 
he  resolved  that  Testa  must  not  fall 
again  Into  the  clutches  of  his  relatives, 
and  undertook,  on  his  own  account,  to 
provide  the  child  with  a  safe  refuge. 
In  the  morning.  Instead  of  going  to 
school,  he  picked  up  Testa,  with  some 
show  of  petulance,  and  boldly  bore  him 
off  to  the  City  Hall.  Arrived  at  his 
destination  he  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn  or  what  staircase  to  take;  but  all 
undiscouraged  he  made  for  the  first 
open  door,  told  his  story  and  demanded 
that  something  should  be  done  for  the 
child's  protection. 

A  few  passers-by  stopped  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  and  presently  a  group 
had  collected  about  the  strange  pair, 
while  Calla,  perceiving  the  Interest  he 
had  excited,  exerted  all  his  eloquence 
to  describe  the  piteous  condition  of  his 
comrade,  until  a  gentleman,  who  was 
also  a  magistrate  (It  sounds  like  a  novel, 
but  Is  perfectly  authentic),  offered  to 
go  with  the  two  children  to  a  session 
of  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  where  Calla 
gave  all  the  information  necessary  for 
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Instituting  proceedings  to  have  Testa 
Immediately  placed  In  an  asylum  for 
derelict  children.  The  thing  made  some 
noise  and  got  Into  the  papers,  which 
so  turned  the  head  of  the  small  hero 
that  for  a  week  afterward  he  came  to 
school  with  his  garments  fairly  stuffed 
with  bits  of  newspaper  recounting  his 
glorious  deed;  and  really,  when  he 
planted  himself  before  me,  with  hands 
thrust  into  his  pockets  in  the  most  Im- 
pudent fashion,  but  glowing  with  exul- 
tation over  the  triumphant  success  of 
his  good  deed,  I  could  but  think  what 
courage  and  dash  and  what  a  noble 
spirit  of  enterprise  may  sometimes 
lurk  in  these  little  dunderheads,  who 
never  get  a  good  mark  in  their 
studies,  but  who,  driven  by  the  spur  of 
necessity,  have  come  to  understand  life 
as  some  of  the  most  diligent  pupils  in 
our  lyeees  never  do. 

Nootb  AotolofU. 


Is  It  not  a  curious  indication  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times  that  we  encounter 
in  an  infant-school,  whose  pupils  might 
be  supposed  to  be  defended  by  the  mere 
fact  of  their  tender  age  from  the  ex- 
treme contrasts  of  fortune,  the  phantom 
of  the  "social  question"  In  one  of  Its 
most  distressing  forms? 

And  when  we  come  to  study  this 
little  world,  doomed  to  a  childhood  of 
misery  which  can  only  be  followed  by 
a  lifetime  of  suffering,  subjection  and 
passive  toll,  and  find  there  so  many 
germs  of  enterprise,  independence, 
courage— all  that  most  dignities  human- 
ity— we  find  ourselves  moved,  not 
merely  to  compassion  for  the  victims 
of  a  blind  destiny,  but  to  a  kind  of  re- 
morse that  such  a  mass  of  precious 
energy  should  be  wasted  and  made  void 
by  the  vicious  constitution  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

Paola  Lombroso. 


A  PERMANENT  SHAKESPEAREAN  THEATRE. 


Those  who  still  believe  that  the  Eng- 
lish drama  has  a  future  have  had  their 
faith  sorely  tried  during  the  last  few 
years.  Many  who  had  clung  to  a  hope 
of  its  eventual  re-birth  have  sadly  ac- 
cepted the  view  that,  like  Paula  Tan- 
queray,  It  has  only  a  past  No  more 
than  a  sanguine  few  continue  to  rank 
the  theatre  as  a  possible  Intellectual 
recreation.  Never  has  so  much  been 
spent  on  gorgeous  scenery  and  uphol- 
stery; never  was  there  less  of  the  real 
stuff  of  drama.  Pinchbeck  romance. 
Ineffective  frock-coat  melodrama.  Im- 
becile farce — this  is  the  usual  fare  that 
managers  are  content  to  offer.  Even 
the  patient  playgoing  public,  that  has 
borne  so  much.  Is  beginning  to  turn 
away  in  bored  impatience.  Even  the 
big  battalions  of  Mr.  Alexander's  and 


Mr.  Martin  Harvey's  admirers  demand 
something  better  than  "Rupert  of  Hent- 
zau"  and  a  whitewashed,  nillk-and-wa- 
tery  Don  Juan.  Yet,  even  in  these  bad 
times,  there  is  a  germ  of  possible 
emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
actor  manager,  from  the  burden  of  be- 
lief in  money  as  the  oae  thing  to  be 
sought  after,  and  (more  foolish  still) 
the  one  thing  that  can  bring  success 
to  a  play.  The  proverb  tells  us.  dis- 
regarding natural  phenomena,  that  the 
darkest  hour  comes  before  the  dawn. 
Experience  translates  this  into  mean- 
ing that,  the  darker  the  night  the  more 
we  prize  any  little  gleam  which  seems 
to  promise  day.  And  even  the  obscu- 
rity that  hides  the  drama  has  been 
broken  by  a  ray  of  light  which  may 
give  us  hope  once  more. 
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Things  at  the  worst  will  cease  or  else 
climb  upward. 

We  must  have  seen  the  worst— "the 
worst  of  all  worst  worsts"— and  we 
cannot  think  of  the  drama  ceasing. 
Therefore  we  naturally  look  for  signs 
of  an  upward  movement  And  a  sign 
we  have  In  a  very  unlikely  quarter. 

When  Mr.  Benson  announced  his  sea- 
son at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  the  critics 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  the  public  re- 
mained more  than  usual  calm.  Mr. 
Benson  had  very  worthy  alms;  we  all 
knew  that,  but — and  then  the  negatives 
had  It  all  their  own  way.  "He  was 
not  a  good  actor  himself;  he  had  a  com- 
pany of  merely  provincial  players;  he 
could  not  possibly  stage  eight  plays 
even  respectably;  his  rough-and-ready 
methods  were  all  very  well  for  the 
country,  but  the  London  playgoer, 
trained  to  expect  •sumptuous'  revivals, 
would  find  them  sadly  Inadequate." 
Yet,  see  what  has  happened.  In  spite 
of  the  great  difficulties  which  must 
hamper  a  season  of  this  kind— the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  public  to  know  that 
It  is  going  on,  the  difficulty  of  having 
each  week's  play  ready  In  time,  the 
difficulty  of  transplanting  players  and 
properties  from  small  country  stages 
Into  one  of  the  largest  theatres  In  Lon- 
don; In  spite  of  prejudice.  In  spite  of 
admitted  defects  in  casting  some  of  the 
principal  characters,  the  venture  has 
been  both  a  material  and,  on  the  whole, 
an  artistic  success.  It  was  a  pity  to 
begin  with  "Henry  the  Fifth."  It  Is 
one  of  the  least  interesting  of  Mr.  Ben- 
son's own  personal  performances,  and, 
by  leaving  out  the  chorus  and  ruth- 
lessly cutting  the  text,  he  both  an- 
noyed the  Shakespearean  scholar  and 
made  It  hard  for  those  who  did  not 
know  the  play  to  follow  the  action  at 
all.  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
would  have  opened  the  series  far  more 
favorably.  It  was  not  so  much  like  an 
Empire  ballet  as  Mr.  Tree's,  but,  after 


all,  the  poetry  counts  for  something. 
Mr.  Benson's  production  was  far  more 
poetical  and  daintily  fantastic  than  the 
other,  and,  though  the  scenery  at  Her 
Majesty's  is  of  marvellous  beauty,  yet 
the  imaginative  mind  can  dispense  with 
a  very  elaborate  mounting.  "Hamlet," 
in  Its  entirety,  was  an  experiment  well 
worth  making.  For  human  nature's 
dally  food— especially  for  workaday 
human  nature— the  ordinary  acting  ver- 
sion Is  sufficient  But  It  is  certainly 
a  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  play 
to  see  It  acted  once  without  "cuts." 
Mr.  Benson's  "Hamlet"  too,  is  a  sound 
and  consistent  reading,  never  inspired, 
but  always  Intelligent  and  interesting. 
"Richard  II"  touched  a  higher  level 
still.  Personally,  I  should  feel  grateful 
to  Mr.  Benson  if  this  were  the  only 
good  thing  he  had  done,  which  Is  by 
no  means  the  case.  "Twelfth  Night" 
and  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  lowered 
the  average  a  little,  though  each  had 
points  of  interest  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  leading  parts  were  not  well 
played.  "The  Tempest"  suffered  to 
some  extent  from  a  like  cause,  but  It 
Is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  a  play  that  Is  so  very  seldom 
acted.  As  for  "The  Rivals,"  it  was 
not  taken  In  the  right  spirit  of  irre- 
sponsible fun,  but  stage  management 
could  soon  infuse  into  It  the  kind  of 
bubbling,  boyish  humor  In  which  Sheri- 
dan wrote  at  twenty-four.  This  was 
the  tale  of  productions  originally  an- 
nounced. 

Here  we  have  seven  plays  of  Shake- 
speare nearly  all  adequately  played,  all 
adequately  mounted,  all  stage-man- 
aged with  care  and  with  a  not  too  com- 
mon reverence  for  what  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  poet's  aim.  Mr.  Benson 
Is  full  of  resource,  and  has  a  good  eye 
for  effect  He  also  produces  the  plays 
because  he  has  a  sincere  admiration  for 
Shakespeare.  We  see.  in  many  ways, 
the  difference  between  his  methods  and 
those  of  the  actors- managers  who  pro- 
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duce  them  because  of  their  sincere  ad- 
miration for— themselves.  The  scenery 
and  fittings  at  the  Lyceum  do  all  that 
is  necessary— they  supply  a  suitable 
background  for  the  actors.  In  the 
theatre,  as  it  exists  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, we  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  "setting."  Mr.  Poel  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan Stage  Society  may  do  without 
the  aid  of  scene-painter  and  stage-car- 
penter. But  there  la  no  reason  why  the 
ordinary  theatre  should  do  so  any  more 
than  It  should  have  women's  parts 
taken  by  boys— a  height  of  archaism 
to  which  even  Mr.  Poel  only  rises  now 
and  again.  The  main  thing  Is  that  the 
acting  shall  be  fairly  good.  More  than 
this  we  cannot  at  present  reasonably 
expect  An  adequate  rendering  is  all 
we  must  look  for.  I  have  heard  several 
people  say,  "Oh,  I  don't  care  to  go  and 
see  Shakespeare  unless  the  acting  Is 
really  very  good."  But  we  have  so 
little  "really  very  good  acting"  that 
most  playgoers  scarcely  know  what 
they  mean  by  the  phrase.  They  mean 
merely,  as  a  rule,  that  no  one  can  act 
well  whose  name  Is  not  well  known  to 
them.  Most  people  who  really  care  for 
the  drama  can  forgive  deficiencies  so 
long  as  there  Is  an  evident  striving 
after  right  methods  and  a  fair  average 
of  merit  This  Is  just  what  we  get  from 
Mr.  Benson's  company.  With  a  few 
actors  of  tried  excellence  (that  famous 
comedian,  Mr.  Weir,  for  example,  and 
others  like  Mr.  Rodney,  Mr.  Brydone 
and  Mr.  Asche)  and  with  some  very 
promising  younger  material.  It  can 
cast  play  after  play  sufficiently  well  to 
give  capital  all-round  performances. 

The  result  is  that  many  people  are 
wondering  why  it  should  be  only  for  a 
few  weeks  that  London  can  afford  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  repertory  theatre. 
It  is  true  we  have,  some  of  us,  been 
wondering  on  this  subject  ever  since 
we  can  remember.  But  whenever  we 
have  ventured  to  express  our  surprise, 
the  practical  person  has  at  once  put  us 


down.     His  objections  have  been  so 
many,  and  have  been  expressed,  as  ie 
the  way  with  practical  persons,  In  bo 
loud  a  voice,  that  we  have  gradually 
come  to  think  that  in  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world  there  is  no  chance  at  ail 
for  artistic  enterprise.  Every  time  we 
visit  a  Continental  capital,  even  a  small 
Continental  town,  we  feel  a  prick  of 
amazement  and  regret,  but  the  practi- 
cal person  is  generally  not  far  off.  and 
we  have  to  be  content  with  his  pro- 
nouncement In  a  hard  tone  of  absolute 
finality  that  "this  sort  of  thing  wouldn't 
pay  in  London."  Well,  this  Is  the  ques- 
tion I  want  to  argue  with  the  practi- 
cal person.  As  to  the  durability  of 
"organizing  the  theatre."  I  take  that  to 
be  admitted.  No  one  whose  opinion 
has  iM  t  ii  formed  by  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  drama  has  even  contended 
that  long  runs,  costly  mounting,  which 
makes  long  runs  necessary,  nervous 
endeavor  to  meet  every  momentary 
change  of  mood  on  the  public's  part, 
are  healthy  conditions.     Even  if  this 
were    not   so,  there    are    plenty  of 
theatres  which  will  continue  on  the 
present  lines.  Can  we  not  try,  at  least, 
one  theatre  of  the  other  kind? 

It  Is  no  new  Idea,  this  plea  for  a  trial 
of  the  plan  which  experience  abroad 
shows  to  be,  beyond  all  question,  the 
best  so  far  as  the  drama  and  the  art  of 
acting  are  concerned.  Every  one  who 
has  cared  for  the  theatre  has  had  some 
such  notion  In  his  head.  What  did 
Matthew  Arnold  say?  "Form  a  com- 
pany out  of  the  materials  ready  to  your 
hand  In  your  many  good  actors,  or 
actors  of  promise.  Give  them  a  theatre 
in  the  West  End.  Let  them  have  a 
grant  from  your  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment .  .  .  Let  the  conditions  of 
the  grant  be  that  a  repertory  is  agreed 
upon,  taken  out  of  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare and  out  of  the  volumes  of  the 
'Modern  British  Drama,'  and  that 
pieces  from  this  repertory  are  played 
a  certain  number  of  In  each  sea- 
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son;  as  to  new  pieces,  let  your  company 
use  Its  discretion/'  For  the  present 
we  had  better  leave  out  both  the  de- 
maud  for  a  grant  and  also  the  sugges- 
tion that  new  pieces  should  be  pro- 
duced, if  we  can  get  a  repertory 
theatre  on  classical  lines,  the  theatre 
we  all  hope  for,  which  shall  concern 
Itself  with  the  drama  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  as  well  as  with  the 
drama  of  the  past— that  will  come  In 
time.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  grant.  If  we  could  conduct  suc- 
cessfully, for  a  year  or  two,  a  theatre 
on  the  lines  which  Matthew  Arnold 
suggested,  then  would  be  the  time  to 
ask  for  a  grant.  To  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  say,  "Will  you  kindly  give 
us  some  money  for  an  experiment  we 
want  to  make,  an  experiment  which 
seven  out  of  every  ten  people  believe 
to  be  doomed  to  failure  T  would  be 
fatuous.  We  should  be  In  a  very  dif- 
ferent position  if  in  a  few  years'  time 
we  could  point  to  something  attempted, 
something  done,  and  could  say,  "There! 
we  have  shown  that  a  theatre  such  as 
we  propose  is  hoth  a  possible  and  a  use- 
ful Institution.  Will  you  help  to  make 
It  more  useful  by  giving  a  moderate 
subsidy  r 

"Well."  says  the  practical  person, 
"and  suppose  you  did  keep  your  theatre 
going  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  got 
your  subsidy,  what  would  be  the  ad- 
vantages you  would  gain?" 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  always 
have  one  theatre,  at  any  rate,  where 
the  Intelligent  playgoer  could  take 
refuge,  where  his  mind  would  be 
soothed  and  refined,  his  ear  charmed, 
his  eye  pleased.  We  should  take  away 
the  reproach  that  lies  upon  us  of  hav- 
ing the  world's  greatest  dramatic  poet 
for  our  countryman  and  of  not  appre- 
ciating him.  We  should  gradually  train 
all  whom  we  could  get  Into  our  theatre 
to  understand  the  greatness  of  Shake- 
speare, to  love  the  magic  of  his  lan- 
guage, to  enter  into  the  wide  humanity 


of  his  conceptions.  We  should  make 
.the  splendid  heritage  be  left  us  far 
more  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  nation 
than  it  Is,  more,  perhaps,  than  it  ever 
has  been;  and  never  was  there  a  time 
when  a  makeweight  of  the  Ideal  and 
the  poetic  was  more  needed  to  set  off 
against  the  material  and  the  sordid  In 
our  dally  life.  We  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  making  the  way  straight  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  theatre  all 
round,  for  that  revival  of  the  great  tra- 
ditions of  our  stage  which  would  make 
the  drama  once  more  a  branch  of  liter* 
ature,  and  set  it  free  from  the  shackles 
In  which  the  speculator  and  the  senti- 
mentalist have,  between  them,  bound 
It 

Upon  acting,  too,  our  repertory 
theatre  would  have  a  very  salutary 
effect  Take  Mr.  Benson's  company, 
even  as  It  Is  at  present  and  see  how 
constant  practice  upon  worthy  themes 
has  brought  out  and  strengthened  tal- 
ent Here  are  actors  who  can  really 
act  who  are  not  always  employed  in 
pouring  the  essence  of  their  personal- 
ities into  so  many  white  glass  bottles. 
They  can  Impersonate,  can  be  charac- 
ters other  than  themselves,  can  turn 
from  one  part  to  another  with  versatile 
capability,  and  show  us  what  it  means 
to  be  good  all-round  comedians.  One 
day  you  see  Mr.  Rodney  as  Harry  of 
Hereford,  the  next  as  the  delightful 
fool  in  "Twelfth  Night"  yet  again  as 
King  of  Fairyland,  and  excellent  In 
each.  Mr.  Asche  will  play  you  now 
the  King  in  "Hamlet"  now  the  ban- 
ished Duke  of  Norfolk,  speaking  his 
lines  with  a  full  sense  of  their  dignity 
and  pathos;  then  you  go  again  and  find 
him  a  vastly  diverting  Pistol,  or  a 
Snug,  the  Joiner,  of  exceeding  comical- 
ity and  humor.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
training  our  actors  need,  and  a  perma- 
nent Shakespearean  theatre  would  at- 
tract all  the  best  talents  among  young 
and  ambitious  players,  besides  giving 
our  leading  actors  a  chance  every  now 
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and  then  to  appear  in  some  part  not 
quite  in  their  usual  line,  or  to  play  a 
favorite  character  without  an  expen- 
sive revival  at  their  own  theatres. 

Specialization  has  Invaded  the  the- 
atre just  as  it  has  made  itself  felt  In 
every  department  of  life.  A  young 
actor  plays  one  part  well,  and  he  finds 
himself  condemned  to  play  that  part 
all  his  life.  Playwrights  write  in  char- 
acters specially  for  him.  If  he  Is  very 
successful,  and  can  find  a  speculator 
to  back  him,  he  has  plays  made  to  order 
that  will  show  him  off  in  his  particular 
phase.  Whenever  he  tries  anything 
else  he  Is  told,  "Not  your  line,  my  boy," 
and  so  he  goes  on  until  the  public  Is 
tired  of  him  and  he  finds  that  he  is 
Incapable  of  doing  anything  else.  He 
bus  never  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing his  trade.  There  are  numbers  of 
young  men  who  can  give  clever  little 
sketches  of  familiar  society  characters 
—the  bore,  the  man  about  town,  the 
vulgarian,  the  foolish  young  fellow— 
but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  training 
which  will  ever  make  them  capable 
of  doing  great  things.  Where  can  we 
look  for  actors  who  will  be  able  to 
play  parts  demanding  passion  and 
breadth  of  style,  and  the  expression 
of  varying  emotions?  We  have  got  rid 
of  the  "star"  system,  which  worked 
on  the  principle  that  the  rest  of  the 
company  did  not  matter  so  long  as  the 
leading  actor  or  actress  was  famous. 
Our  leading  actors  and  actresses  have 
now  Intelligence  enough  to  see  that 
every  part  must  be  played  as  well  as 
possible  if  a  piece  Is  to  succeed  as  a 
coherent  whole.  But  the  actor-manager 
or  actress-maiiagress  system  has  draw- 
backs almost  as  great  as  the  "star" 
system.  At  any  rate,  it  Is  no  better  for 
training  purposes,  and  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing plays  made  to  measure  seriously 
hampers  the  playwright. 

It  may  be  answered  here  that  Mr. 
Benson  is  an  actor-manager  himself, 
at  present  he  Is,  and  to  that  fact  is  due 


the  small  success  of  such  a  play  as 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra."  But  Mr.  Ben- 
son would  be  wise  man  enough  to  see 
that  such  a  theatre  as  I  am  speaking 
of  could  not  be  run  on  quite  the  same 
lines  as  his  provincial  tours.     If  be 
were  a  permanent  institution  in  Lon- 
don he  might  be  manager  and  actor  as 
well,  but  he  would  not  have  all  the 
principal  parts.  He  would  engage  the 
best  regular  company  he  could  without 
giving  very  large    salaries,  and  for 
special   productions   he   could  make 
special  engagements.  Many  an  actor 
and  actress  would  be  glad  to  take  a 
smaller  salary  than  they  can  usually 
demand  for  the  chance  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  performances  of  such 
a  theatre,  and  of  appearing  in  plays 
which  are  seldom  seen  at  the  ordinary 
playhouse,  run  on  strictly  commercial 
lines.  In  short,  our  theatre  would  set 
Itself  to  attract  all  the  available  talent 
from  whatever  quarter.  We  have  an 
Instance  in  Miss  Kitty  Loftus  of  an 
actress  whose  artistic  instinct  led  her 
to  give  up  for  a  time  playing  "lead"  In 
musical  comedy  to  take  up  better  work, 
though  in  a  less  prominent  position, 
with   Mr.   Benson.    We   should,  no 
doubt,  find  many  players  of  like  mind 
who  would  reveal  unsuspected  ability 
to  do  good  work  if  they  could  only  get 
the  chance. 

But  even  if  we  can  succeed  In  con- 
vincing the  practical  person  that  a  per- 
manent Shakespearean  theatre  In  Lon- 
don would  have  advantages  over  any 
kind  of  theatrical  enterprise  at  present 
existing,  we  have  still  to  consider 
whether  the  public  would  support  it 
I  asked  a  famous  Shakespeare  com- 
mentator, the  other  day,  whether  he 
had  been  much  to  the  Lyceum.  He 
said  "No,"  and  he  gave  me  two  reasons. 
"First,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  afford  it, 
and  secondly,  I  do  not  find  that  I  care 
very  much  about  seeing  the  plays 
acted.  I  prefer  reading  them.  Now 
and  again  I  like  to  notice  the  effect 
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they  produce  and  the  potato  that  are 
made  clearer  on  the  stage,  but  there  Is 
always  something  or  some  one  to  spoil 
my  enjoyment,  and  I  go  home  feeling 
'Ah!  if  only  that  part  had  been  played 
differently!'  No.  I  don't  go  much  to 
the  theatre  nowadays."  Of  course,  this 
Is  a  comprehensible  view,  and  a  view 
that  a  great  many  people  take.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  general  view.  1 
think  the  great  majority  of  people  who 
care  about  Shakespeare  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  theatre  where  the  whole  of 
the  plays  could  be  adequately  repre- 
sented. They  would  be  Interested,  Just 
as  the  Parisian  audience  is  interested  in 
seeing  the  great  classic  parts  interpreted 
by  different  actors.  In  course  of  time 
all  our  leading  players  would  have 
passed  through  the  Shakespearean 
course.  It  would  be  the  regular  thing 
for  promising  actors  to  be  seen  as 
Hamlet,  as  Malvolio,  as  Angelo.  per- 
haps as  Antony  or  Macbeth;  for  prom- 
ising actresses  to  play  Rosalind,  Viola, 
Isabella  and  the  rest  We  should  know 
exactly  what  each  could  do.  We  should 
have  new  standards  of  comparison. 
Fresh  interest  in  acting  would  be  born. 
And  we  should  be  far  more  Interested, 
too.  in  the  acting  of  the  smaller  parts 
when  we  saw  them  played  by  actors 
whose  careers  we  had  watched,  and 
whose  different  performances  all  con- 
tributed to  make  up  our  opinion  of 
their  capacities.  This  would  be  a  far 
more  effectual  way  of  raising  the  level 
of  acting  than  to  hold  examinations, 
an  the  Actors'  Association  propose. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  need  to  examine 
actors.  The  public  is  the  examining 
body.  It  can  see  for  Itself  whether  an 
actor  Is  good  t>r  not— or  rather,  It  ought 
to  be  able  to  see.  I  am  afraid  acting 
is  so  much  out  of  fashion  that  the  aver- 
age playgoer  nowadays  does  not  know 
good  from  bad.  It  is  only  such  a  state 
of  things  which  makes  the  examination 
proposal  possible.  It  is  true  that  we 
examine  and  license  doctors,  for  in- 
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stance,  and  sanitary  Inspectors.  Yon 
cannot  tell  that  a  sanitary  Inspector 
is  Inefficient  until  you  have  tried  him — 
that  is  until  your  household  is  down 
with  typhoid  as  the  result  of  defective 
drains.  You  only  find  oat  that  a  doctor 
does  not  know  his  business  when  you 
are  dead.  There  are.  however,  no  In- 
stances on  record  of  bad  acting  baring 
fatal  results.  If  It  did,  the  London 
death  rate  would  be  much  higher  than 
It  Is.  But,  of  course,  in  every  way,  It 
is  an  entirely  different  case  with  an 
art,  and  in  any  country  which  under- 
stood acting  and  was  interested  in  it, 
such  a  proposal  would  be  received  with 
a  shout  of  derision.  In  our  theatre 
people  would  be  trained  to  study  acting 
Just  as  It  may  be  studied  at  the  Theatre 
Franca  Is,  and  a  fascinating  study  we 
should  find  it 

But  of  course.  It  would  be  at  first 
a  struggle.  If  we  could  get  near  to  a 
realization  of  our  ideal,  all  who  desire 
to  see  an  established  theatre,  and  who 
understand  what  an  effect  It  would 
have  upon  English  dramatic  art,  would 
have  to  come  forward  manfully  and 
support  the  experiment  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  They  would  have  to  go 
to  the  performances,  and  they  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  adequate 
representations.  If,  at  first  they  did 
not  feel  quite  satisfied,  they  would 
soon  find  that  Shakespeare  Is  Shake- 
speare, even  though  the  play-bill  Is 
full  of  names  they  do  not  know.  They 
would  have  to  put  forth  determined 
efforts  to  make  their  friends  support  It 
Perhaps  they  would  even  have  to  sub- 
scribe to  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
guarantee  fund.  Money  can  be  found 
for  everything  in  London,  and  surely 
this  would  not  be  a  great  obstacle.  We 
might  even  find  some  rich  man  who 
would  devote  a  little  of  his  money  to 
endowing  a  theatre.  His  sanity  would, 
of  course,  be  suspected,  but  it  Is  just 
possible  that  a  millionaire  might  be 
found  capable  of  seeing  that  H  would 
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be  a  noble  deed  to  endow  an  artistic 
enterprise.  It  would  scarcely  do, 
though,  to  have  a  millionaire  who  had 
made  his  millions  himself.  His  habit 
of  subordinating  all  else  to  money-get- 
ting would  be  too  strong  in  his  nature. 
He  would  want  to  make  the  theatre 
pay,  and  to  get  more  money  out  of  It 
to  add  to  his  pile.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  an 
individual  at  all.  There  Is  safety  In 
numbers. 

Since  it  is  Mr.  Benson's  enterprise 
which  has  revived  in  our  breasts  the 
hope  of  such  a  theatre,  it  Is  only  natu- 
ral to  Inquire  under  what  conditions 
he  could,  with  his  company,  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  permanent  institution.  It 
Is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that 
his  Shakespearean  tours  have  really 
begun  to  pay  at  all  well.  Under  the 
Influence  of  the  subscription  system 
the  receipts  have  been,  I  believe,  going 
up  steadily.  This  is  the  system  which 
has  made  the  Lyceum  season  a  success. 
It  simply  means  that  a  town  is  care- 
fully canvassed  in  advance,  a  commit- 
tee of  prominent  residents  formed,  and 
as  many  people  as  possible  Induced  to 
take  seats  beforehand  for  a  course  of 
performances.  So  well  has  this  plan 
succeeded  that  It  Is  very  likely  that 
Mr.  Benson  may  decide,  for  the  next 
year  or  two,  to  divide  his  company's 
time  entirely  between  some  half  dozen 
large  towns,  where  they  are  pretty  cer- 
tain of  good  audiences,  leaving  out  the 
smaller  places  in  which  this  subscrip- 
tion plan  cannot  be  relied  upon.  As 
the  scheme  stands  at  present  London 
would  be  one  of  these  towns,  but  It 
would   have   only    its  proportionate 
share,  that  is  to  say,  a  six  weeks'  or 
two  months'  season  annually. 

The  question  is,  are  there  enough 
people  In  London  who  care  sufficiently 
about  the  idea  of  a  permanent  Shake- 
spearean theatre  to  Induce  Mr.  Benson, 
or  another,  to  give  them  this,  and  to 
make  it  worth  whUe?  I  believe  there 


are  if  we  can  only  rouse  them,  and  weld 
scattered  units  into  an  effective  force. 
Mr.  Benson  would  be  better  than  an- 
other, because  he  has  an  organization 
and  a  repertory  ready  to  hand;  also 
because  there  to  no  other  manager  who 
has  done  so  much  to  keep  the  Shake- 
spearean drama  before  the  public,  or 
who  has  shown  such  earnestness,  or 
gone  to  work  In  a  more  artistic  spirit 
But  Mr.  Benson  is  a  man  of  business 
as  well  as  an  enthusiast,  and,  unless 
the  chances  of  permanence  are  good, 
he  is  not  likely  to  risk  giving  up  the 
substance  of  prosperity  in  the  provinces 
for  a  shadow  of  success  in  town.  To 
start  with,  a  guarantee  fund  of  £10.000 
would  be  something.  Surely  a  thou- 
sand guarantors  of  £10  each  could  be 
found.     Even  If  they  lost  their  £10 
apiece,  they  would  lose  it  in  a  good 
cause.  But  I  do  not  think  they  would 
lose  1L 

The  home  of    our  English  theatre 
would  have  to  be  at  first  a  smaller 
playhouse  than  the  Lyceum— a  moder- 
ate-sized auditorium  with  a  large  stage. 
The  name  and  associations  of  the  Ly- 
ceum have  helped  Mr.   Benson,  no 
doubt  But  it  Is  too  large  for  this  pur- 
pose. Some  day  we  might  have  a  new 
theatre  to  house  the  venture,  and  call 
It  the  Rose,  after  the  "wooden  O"  in 
South  wark,   which   Mr.   Sidney  Lee 
thinks   was   "doubtless   the  earliest 
scene   of    Shakespeare's  pronounced 
success  alike  as  actor  and  dramatist " 
Prices  would  have  to  be  carefully 
thought  out  At  the  present  rates,  as 
we  see,  even  our  famous  Shakespea- 
rean commentator  cannot  afford  to  go 
to  the  play.  We  must  try  to  make  it 
possible,  not  only  for  famous  commen- 
tators, but  for  the  multitude  of  poor 
students,  to  sit  In  fair  comfort  at  a 
small  charge.  But  the  time  for  discus- 
sing details  Is  not  yet  When  it  does 
come,  we  shall  be  on  the  road  to  a 
better  state  of  things  for  the  drama 
all  round.   Let  us  get  one  theatre  such 
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as  I  have  sketched,  and  others  will 
follow.  We  shall  have  the  provinces 
following  suit,  perhaps  with  municipal 
subsidies  to  aid  them.  We  shall  "re- 

Tb«  rortadcfctly  R*rtow. 


store  the  theatre;"  and  the  next  step 
will  be— not  a  long  step  either— to  the 
realization  of  the  idea  of  a  worthy 
drama  of  modern  English  life. 

H.  Hamilton  Ftfe. 


THE  REAL  ANARCHIST. 


The  attack  made  in  Brussels  upon  the 
Prince  of  Wales  might  have  been  a 
tragedy;  it  was  a  solemn  farce,  and  the 
foolish  Sipldo's  preposterous  adventure 
Is  only  memorable  because  it  reminds 
ns  that  Anarchy  is  still  a  genuine  dan- 
ger to  the  State.  Happily  the  Anar- 
chist Is  a  fumbler,  more  inclined  to 
suicide  than  to  murder,  and  so  long  as 
he  played  with  explosives  it  would 
have  been  sound  to  advocate  a  policy 
of  "one  Anarchist  one  Bomb."  But  the 
monstrous  society,  which  preaches 
death,  has  of  late  discountenanced  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  infernal  machines, 
and  the  murder  of'  President  Carnot 
six  years  since  proved  that  the  knife 
is  more  deadly  than  dynamite.  Yet, 
while  the  implements  change,  the  as- 
sassin remains  at  once  wicked  and 
futile.  As  he  works  underground,  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee  his  villainy,  while 
it  is  impolitic  to  flatter  his  love  of  ad- 
vertisemeat  by  a  premature  prosecu- 
tion. All  that  Governments  can  do  is 
to  see  that  the  Anarchist,  when  he  is 
caught,  hM  tfe*  briefest  trial  and  the 
severest  sentenC*  that  can  be  devised. 
For.  after  blood,  he  beat  loves  publicity, 
and  since  his  attacks  can  only  be  met 
by  knowledge,  It  is  worth  while  to  at- 
tempt an  analysis  of  his  character. 

The  Anarchist,  then,  is  a  ruffian  of 
feeble  brain  and  weak  inclination,  who 
is  pursued  by  a  spirit  of  restless  dis- 
content. Sorry  for  himself,  he  believes, 
by  an  easy  transition,  that  he  is  sorry 
for  his  fellows;  and  It  is  this  sham 
sympathy,  rooted  in  selfishness,  which 


generally  wins  for  him  the  credit  of 
amiability.  When  Caserio  was  charged 
with  a  useless  murder,  a  dozen  wit- 
nesses readily  swore  to  the  kindliness 
of  his  heart,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  Sipido,  too,  Is  reputed  a  miracle  of 
good  nature.  So  the  discontent  which 
he  fondly  construes  in^o  a  general  love 
of  the  human  race,  drives  the  Anarch- 
ist to  attempt  reform,  and  for  hi  in 
reform  means  death.  Indeed,  so  nar- 
row is  his  brain,  that  he  can  conceive 
no  other  remedy  for  a  trifling  ill  than 
murder;  he  would  wipe  out  a  spot  of 
dust  with  blood,  and  his  one  war-cry 
Is  Kill,  kill,  kill!  In  other  words,  his 
diseased  intelligence  forbids  him  to 
understand  the  link  which  binds  cause 
and  effect  He  recognizes  his  poverty, 
and  believes  that  a  change  of  system 
will  ameliorate  it;  but  he  can  Imagine 
no  method  of  changing  a  system  which 
appears  Irksome,  save  the  death  of 
an  innocent  man.  That  Is  to  say,  he 
does  not  understand  the  rules  of  Soci- 
ety's game;  he  is  like  a  man  who  would 
be  taken  for  a  gentleman,  and  yet 
cheats  at  cards.  So  he  rushes  into  the 
street,  armed  with  dynamite  or  dagger, 
and  finds  heroism  in  a  lupine  brutality. 

Hence  it  follows  that  he  is  of  a  san- 
guine disposition.  He  is  of  those  who 
hope  always  that  the  wickedness  of 
to-day  will  be  overlooked  by  the  mercy 
of  the  morrow,  and,  in  truth,  nothing 
need  appear  hopeless  to  the  brain 
which  detects  In  an  unreasoned 
crime  a  cure  for  poverty.  As 
he  is,  so  is  bis  aspect    His  ssd- 
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gulne  temper  is  reflected  In  the 
flat-gazing  eye  of  spurious  prophecy, 
from  which  his  low  forehead  recedes. 
A  lack  of  control  is  patent  not  only  in 
bis  open  mouth,  but  in  the  weak  chin 
which  falls  away  suddenly  from  his 
lower  Up.  More  often  than  not  a  feeble 
body  and  unkempt,  fluffy  balr  make  fur- 
ther advertisement  of  the  idle  restless- 
ness which  his  admirers  mistake  for 
activity.  But  it  Is  part  of  the  Anar- 
chist's ironical  character  that  he  is 
never  active,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  is 
never  effectual.  He  is  eloquent  enough 
concerning  physical  force,  and  though, 
from  a  too  placid  obedience  or  from  a 
pitiful  lack  of  control,  he  now  and 
again  throws  a  bomb  or  drives  home 
a  poniard,  his  temperament  belles  his 
ambition.  The  really  active  man 
translates  his  wish  into  deed;  while 
Anarchy  Is  a  kind  of  moral  ataxia.  The 
Anarchist's  mind  appears  to  desire 
something,  but  his  muscles  Jerk  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  his  resolution;  his 
ha-nd  is  recalcitrant  to  his  volition;  and 
when  he  would  pretend  to  serve  man- 
kind, he  is  Impelled  to  make  a  das- 
tardly assault  upon  a  woman. 

But.  says  his  apologist,  at  any  rate, 
the  Anarchist  is  a  man  of  courage;  at 
any  rate,  he  risks  bis  skin  for  an 
idea.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth;  he  is  not  brave,  this  irreso- 
lute apostle  of  slaughter;  he  is  the  vic- 
tim, not  of  Ideas,  but  of  words.  Im- 
pelled to  his  ineffectual  act  by  a  phrase, 
he  deems  no  risk  excessive,  if  only  he 
be  given  a  chance  to  work  off  a  few 
tags  before  his  judges.  His  quick,  rest- 
less mind  omits  one  step  In  the  argu- 
ment He  sees  the  crowded  court;  he 
is  blind  to  the  gallows.  He  imagines 
himself  for  a  moment  the  centre  of  at- 
traction, he  seems  to  hear  the  echo  of 
his  hollow  voice,  as  he  proclaims  the 
foolish  sentences  which  he  has  learned 
by  rote.  And  his  stupendous  vanity 
blinds  him  to  the  last  consequence,  the 
early  morning  and  the  ghostly  counsel, 


the  chill  walk  from  the  prison  to  the 
guillotine,  the  oblique  blade  and  the 
fateful  basket  These  horrors  do  not 
appal  him,  because  his  self-satisfaction 
carries  him  no  farther  than  the  speech 
which  he  fondly  believes  will  impress 
the  jury.  For,  Indeed,  If  there  were  no 
vanity  In  the  world  there  would  be  no 
Anarchists,  since  vanity  Is  the  essence 
of  that  stupidest  of  crimes,  which  is 
called  political.  None  but  a  vain  fool 
would  attempt  single-handed  what  he 
grandiloquently  describes  as  the  "re- 
generation of  man;"  none  but  a  vain 
fool  would  choose  for  this  attempt  the 
ridiculous  method  of  inconsequent  as- 
sassination; none  but  a  vain  fool  would 
overlook  all  the  consequences  of  his 
deed  save  the  chance  of  an  ill-delivered 
speech  in  a  hostile  courthouse.  And. 
in  all  the  history  of  Anarchy  you  will 
not  find  one  practitioner  who  did  not 
unite  In  himself  the  three  qualities  of 
vanity,  hope  and  cowardice. 

The  Anarchist  moreover,  Is  com- 
monly half-educated.  Rotten  before  be 
Is  ripe,  be  has  extracted  from  cheap 
philosophy  all  that  Is  mischievous. 
Reeking  with  murder,  he  will  quote 
Herbert  Spencer,  as  the  devil  quoted 
Scripture,  to  his  purpose.  Well  do  we 
remember  the  dying  speech  of  Henry, 
the  very  type  and  exemplar  of  the 
modern  Anarch.  This  miscreant  hav- 
ing thrown  a  bomb  Into  a  crowded 
cafe,  and  having  already  caused  the 
death  of  several  innocent  men,  opened 
his  mouth  to  prove  in  the  pride  of  elo- 
quence how  intimate  an  acquaintance 
he  possessed  with  the  works  of  our 
modem  philosophers.  Yet  it  was  plain 
that  he  knew  them  only  in  selections, 
and  that  he  understood  not  their  drift 
Assuredly  he  who  finds  in  Darwin  and 
Spencer  the  sanction  of  murder,  would 
have  been  more  usefully  employed  In 
the  breaking  of  stones  than  In  the  filch- 
ing of  proverbs  whose  meaning  he  could 
not  even  dimly  understand.  But  the 
Anarchist  Is  superficial  even  to  the 
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guillotine,  and  be  believes  that  if  an  ax- 
iom sounds  in  bis  ear,  be  bas  plumbed 
the  depths  of  science. 

Such  Is  the  type  to  which  tbe  most 
of  "political"  murderers  conform.  Such 
was  tbe  foolish,  amiable  Valllant,  who 
thought  that  an  Infernal  machine 
thrown  Into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
might  call  attention  to  himself  and  bis 
fortunes.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  If 
there  were  room  for  cynicism  In  the 
adventure,  we  might  smile  at  the  Irony 
which  chose  the  place  and  the  method. 
At  any  rate,  the  Deputies  experienced 
a  new  terror,  even  though  the  ma- 
chine was  wreathed  In  flowers.  Such, 
too.  was  the  miserable  Henry,  who 
comes  nearest  to  our  Ideal  of  shiftless, 
Irresponsible  half-knowledge.  Such, 
too,  was  the  poor  Caserlo.  who  was 
elevated  by  his  compatriots  Into  a  hero 
of  the  Sunday-school.  But  all  those 
who  have  called  themselves  Anarchists 
have  not  made  good  their  claim  to  this 
title  of  disgrace.  The  famous  Thirty, 
who  stood  hi  tbe  dock  at  Paris  to  an- 
swer for  the  sin  of  Caserlo,  were  a 
mixed  mob  of  marauders,  with  scarce 
an  Anarchist  among  them,  and  Orthez, 
tbe  single  one  that  won  a  heavy  sen- 
tence, was  merely  a  cracksman  with 
a  taste  for  politics.  Ravachol,  again, 
the  miscreant  who.  so  bitterly  intimi- 
dated the  Juries  of  Paris  that  his  con- 
viction seemed  impossible,  used  An- 
archy as  a  cloak  for  murder  and  rapine. 
He  at  least  suffered  from  no  moral 
ataxia;  being  a  man  of  action,  he  knew 
precisely  what  blackguardism  he 
wished  to  commit,  and  if  we  cannot 
applaud  the  Jury's  cowardice  which 
condemned  him  for  a  common  crime, 
he  would  have  been  thrice  a  murderer 
had  the  doctrine  of  the  Social  Revolt 
never  been  formulated. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  exceptions  to 
a  clearly  defined  type.  There  is  an- 
other sort  of  Anarchist,  who  works 
stealthily,  not  for  a  revolution,  but  for 
the  gratification  of  his  own  Sadie  tem- 


per. Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a 
mysterious  stranger,  one  Sternberg, 
who  supported  the  Anarchs  of  France 
for  the  mere  lust  of  slaughter  and  suf- 
fering. Wherever  workmen  were 
In  revolt  there  were  tidings  of  thla 
man  of  mystery.  It  was  not  his  hand 
that  threw  the  bomb,  but  it  was  bis 
brain  that  devised  the  crime,  his  money 
that  bought  the  materials.  For  a  while 
he  was  the  best  known  man  In  France, 
yet  few  eyes  had  ever  beheld  him, 
and  few  men  knew  his  nationality.  He 
is  a  Pole,  said  this  one;  he  is  a  Rus- 
sian, said  that;  and  we  may  cheerfully 
leave  It  to  the  wiseacres  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  settle  their  claim.  But  he  was 
Indefatigable  in  his  desire  of  blood. 
"Kill  more,  you  brutes!"  he  is  reputed 
to  have  said,  when  he  thought  his  crea- 
tures were  not  giving  him  value  for  bis 
money.  He  was  working  at  Antwerp, 
he  was  an  inspiration  at  Lille,  and  then 
he  vanished.  Tried  for  murder,  he  was 
twice  condemned,  and,  at  last,  a  rumor 
came  that  be  was  in  a  Russian  prison. 
Thereafter  an  enemy  espied  him  at 
Geneva,  and  none  can  say  whether  he 
is  dead  or  burled  alive.  And  none  need 
care,  for,  at  the  last,  he  grew  careless, 
and  destroyed  the  mystery  which  was 
his  only  safeguard.  Of  course  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  pitcher  not  to  return  to  tbe 
well,  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that 
If  the  Ineffable  Sternberg  still  lives,  he 
indulges  his  lust  of  blood  In  other  than 
Anarch  1st  circles. 

But  these  casual  ruffians  merely  put 
an  accent  upon  the  real  Anarchist.  They 
have  no  phrases  wherewith  to  gloss 
over  their  Infamous  crimes;  their  hand 
does  not  move  In  obedience  to  another's 
will;  and  they  never  would  have  been 
confused  with  the  miscreants  we  are 
considering  had  not  fashion  and  folly 
once  set  towards  Anarchy.  Paris,  of 
course,  is  the  home  of  blague,  but 
surely  there  was  never  a  more  comical 
folly  than  that  which,  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  Invaded  the  Parisians. 
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The  city  was  intimidated  by  the  apos- 
tles of  "physical  force;"  in  every  quar- 
ter cafes  had  been  attacked,  and  the 
people  were  so  nervous  that  the  rumble 
of  an  omnibus  suggested  an  explosion. 
And  in  the  midst  of  It  all.  Anarchy  be- 
came a  fashion,  or  at  least  an  affair  of 
curiosity.  The  most  advanced  school 
of  literature  dabbled  In  explosives,  and 
the  throwing  of  a  bomb  was  said  to  be 
a  beau  ffeste.  One  man  of  letters  there 
was  who  suffered  arrest  for  his  love  of 
novelty,  and  took  his  trial  with  the 
others  on  a  capital  charge.  Indeed,  It 
Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  adroit- 
ness with  which  he  faced  the  examin- 
ing magistrate  saved  not  only  his  own 
but  many  heads.  Another  man  of  let- 
ters, who  also  bad  dabbled  In  "politics," 
met  his  deserts  by  being  blown  Into  the 
air  himself;  yet.  so  strong  was  the 
ruling  passion,  that  when,  many  days 
after,  he  regained  consciousness,  the 
first  words  which  sprang  to  his  lips 
were  Vive  VAnartMel  If  life  were  a 
comedy  and  the  spilt  blood  of 
kings  and  presidents  of  no  ac- 
count, we  might  afford  to  smile 
at  these  elaborate  and  dangerous  Jests. 
But  life  is  not  a  comedy,  and  we  can- 
not overlook  the  truth  that  the  intel- 
lectuels  of  Paris,  whose  desire  to  be  In 
the  movement  Is  notorious,  were  In 
part  responsible  for  much  useless  loss 
of  life  and  a  brief  reign  of  terror. 

Nor  can  France  escape  with  a  half- 
humorous  responsibility.  It  Is  France 
also  that  made  Anarchy  possible.  For 
Anarchy  Is  the  legitimate  child  of  the 
Revolution,  which  now  appears  to  us 
In  a  true  light  as  the  Mother  of  Bvll. 
If  the  lesson  of  murder  had  not  been 
taught  to  the  imbecile  citizens  of  the 
Terror,  we  might  never  have  heard  of 
that  assassination  which  appears  to  its 
votaries  as  the  highest  virtue.  The 
Revolution  It  was  that  first  discovered 
the  grandeur  of  cowardice,  that  first 
saw  in  the  severed  bead  of  a  girl  the 
symbol  of  freedom  and  patriotism.  The 


country  which  still  insists  that  the 
Revolution  must  be  taken  en  bloc  as  a 
re-birth  of  the  world,  can  hardly  be 
surprised  if  her  citizens  and  her  pupils 
have  learned  the  use  of  dynamite  and 
the  knife.  Assassins  there  were,  of 
course,  before  the  black  year,  1789,  but 
they  were  no  better  than  sporadic  Imbe- 
ciles, and  neither  Fenton  nor  Belling- 
ham  struck  with  the  weight  of  a  mis- 
guided movement  behind  them.  No; 
the  Anarchist  Is  a  brief  century  old,  and 
already  it  Is  time  that  he  should  crawl 
away  to  death,  and  be  no  more  known. 

But  If  we  blame  the  poor,  half-witted 
creature  who  strikes  the  blow,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  cowardly  miscreant 
who  arms  the  trembling  hand?  One 
thing  is  certain  in  the  last  outrage— the 
real  culprit  will  escape  punishment  The 
Journalists  and  politicians  who  have, 
for  the  last  six  months,  made  Belgium 
a  disgrace  to  civilisation,  avoid  the 
charge  of  murder  only  by  their  own 
furtive  cunning.  Slpldo  struck  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales  because  his  weak 
brain  could  not  understand  the  lies 
poured  every  day  Into  the  Petit  Bleu 
and  other  prints,  because  his  unaccus- 
tomed ears  could  not  estimate  at  Its 
proper  value  the  murderous  Jargon  of 
Socialist  orators.  But  the  smug  editor 
goes  home  and  deplores  in  a  paragraph 
the  crime  of  which  he  himself  is  guilty, 
and  the  orator  makes  another  attempt 
to  split  the  roof  of  a  tin  tabernacle 
with  his  raucous  voice.  They,  at  any 
rate,  do  not  suffer  for  the  wickedness 
they  provoke;  yet  It  Is  very  sure  that, 
were  it  not  for  their  devilish  ingenuity, 
the  world  would  not  be  disturbed  again 
by  "political"  crime. 

And  what  Is  the  future  of  Anarchy? 
Blank  for  the  Anarchs,  hopeful  for  us. 
The  international  association,  which 
now  devises  murder  In  secret,  and  puts 
to  death  its  disobedient  members,  has 
passed' its  zenith  of  brutality.  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  police,  and  the  dying  zeal 
of  the  agitators,  have  doubled  Its  risk 
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and  halved  Its  Ingenuity.  It  will  still 
hold  its  middle-class  meetings,  and  dis- 
cuss tbe  works  of  Herbert  Spencer,  bat 
It  is  not  likely  to  renew  its  forward 
policy.  The  enterprise  of  Slpido,  how- 
ever, has  nought  to  do  with  this  devil- 
ish society.  The  boy  who  fired  at  tbe 
Prince  of  Wales  knows  nothing  of  the 
Bed  International.  Had  he  known  of 
It  he  would  doubtless  have  been  en- 
rolled a  member.  But  in  attempting 
to  shoot  a  prince  be  did  but  obey  the 
lying  voice  of  Journalists  and  orators, 
and  thus  he  proved  once  more  that  It 
Is  words,  not  thoughts,  that  move  the 
unstable  mind  of  the  born  Anarchist 

Political  Anarchy,  then,  expresses 
Itself  in  lawlessness  of  thought  and 
deed;  in  the  world  of  letters  the  An- 
archist tramples  under  foot  both  rever- 
ence and  good  taste.  His  favorite 
thesis  is  that  the  past  is  naught- that  a 
new  language  and  a  new  style  are 
necessary  for  distinction.  This  confes- 
sion, though  he  knows  it  not,  is  a  con- 
fession of  Incompetence,  since  eccen- 
tricity easily  attracts  notice,  and  since 
only  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  dare  to 
touch  the  commonplace.  But  the  lit- 
erary Anarchist  is  not  among  tbe  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  and  so  he  enrolls 
himself  in  a  new  school,  and  believes 
that  he  will  come  into  repute  if  only 
he  disregard  the  simple  rules  of  gram- 
mar and  good  sense.  When  he  studies 
the  classics,  says  be,  it  Is  but  to  avoid 
their  example;  and  he  learns  to  write, 
so  he  boasts,  that  he  may  the  more 
effectively  outrage  the  acknowledged 
laws.  For  him  the  battle  is  won  when 
he  has  pinned  a  foolish  label  on  bis 
waistcoat  "The  Symbol!  The  Sym- 
bol!" cried  a  fine  specimen  the  other 
day.  unconscious  in  his  ecstasy  that  it 
Is  no  better  to  rob  Maeterlinck  than  to 
steal  from  Shakespeare.  Of  course  be 
does  not  know  what  the  Symbol  means; 
Indeed,  it  means  nothing,  since  it  is 
essential  to  all  literature,  and  not  the 
peculiar  heritage  of  a  cenacule.  How- 
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ever,  to-day  the  literary  Anarchist  finds 
in  "Symbolism"  his  highest  explosive, 
as  yesterday  he  attempted  to  break  the 
windows  of  opinion  with  "Deliques- 
cence" or  the  theory  of  colored  emo- 
tions. So  Mr.  George  Moore,  a  sure 
thermometer  of  middle-class  taste,  is 
now  ignorantly  aping  Ibsen,  where  once 
he  found  Zola  or  Huysmans  apt  for  his 
purpose.  But  one  plagiarism  is  sin- 
cere as  another,  and  those  who  adopt 
a  canting  title,  abandoned  ten  years 
ago  In  Paris,  are  merely  the  law-break- 
ers of  literature. 

These  gentry,  however,  possess  an 
unconscious  humor,  which  adds  a  spice 
of  entertainment  to  their  works.  There 
is  another  class  of  law-breakers,  whose 
evil-doing  is  redeemed  even  by  an  acci- 
dent Now  these  other  Anarchists  defy 
the  rules  not  only  of  letters  but  of  life. 
They  take  upon  themselves  the  burden 
of  Irresponsible  biography.  Heedless  of 
an  Imperious,  unwritten  law,  they 
make  an  attack  upon  the  dead,  and 
with  the  dynamite  of  a  poisonous  curi- 
osity they  explode  graves  and  open 
coffins.  Their  offence  is  worse,  because 
It  cannot  be  punished  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
No  law  restrains  the  impious  from 
playing  havoc  with  the  dead,  and  the 
impious,  as  if  to  aggravate  their  of- 
fence, are  wont  to  choose  victims  to 
whom  a  public  revelation  was  espe- 
cially distasteful.  The  wish  of  Thack- 
eray that  no  biography  should  con- 
found his  memory  might  have  been  re- 
spected without  difficulty.  Yet  six 
months  since.  Mr.  Melville  made  the 
novelist  an  excuse  for  two  volumes  of 
ineptitude.  Of  course  such  work  as  a 
man  deliberately  gives  to  the  world 
is  the  world's  possession  for  all  time, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  why  it  should 
escape  posthumous  criticism.  As  the 
centuries  roll  on,  even  unauthorized 
biography  may  be  justified;  for,  with 
the  extinction  of  friends  and  families, 
indiscretion  disappears,  and  eavesdrop- 
ping may  be  elevated  into  scholarship. 
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Where  ingenuity  strives  with  oblivion, 
a  worthy  task  of  resurrection  may  be 
accomplished.  To  call  Shakespeare  or 
Villon  to  life  again  is  not  a  pastime  for 
the  foolish  hack;  the  archives  must  be 
compelled  to  surrender  their  secrets, 
and  none  but  the  seeing  eye  can  dis- 
cover that  which  is  written  In  parch- 
ment Besides,  there  Is  a  fine  element 
of  sport  in  wrestling  a  fall  with  Time, 
In  compelling  the  old  adversary  to  yield 
his  treasures.  But  to  write  the  life  of 
a  poet,  still  intimately  remembered  on 
the  earth,  lies  within  the  power  of  any 
man  who  can  hold  a  pen  and  quiet  his 
conscience.  Yet  Edward  FltzGerald 
surely  should  have  Imposed  silence 
upon  the  world.  More  than  Thackeray, 
more  than  any  writer  of  his  generation, 
he  hated  the  glitter  of  public  apprecia- 
tion. He  was  never  a  man  of  letters 
In  the  odious  sense.  He  wrote  for  him- 
self what  he  chose  to  write,  and  he 
published  It  furtively,  as  though  he 
scorned  to  take  the  public  into  his  con- 
fidence. Many  even  of  his  friends  did 
not  suspect  the  authorship  of  the  "Ru- 
baiyat"  and  while  he  withheld  his 
name  from  his  own  title-pages,  he  never 
trafficked  with  the  advertisers  and  In- 
terviewers of  London.  In  his  grave, 
then,  he  should  before  all  men  have 
been  free  from  Intrusion.  No  man  has 
the  right  to  force  upon  a  dead  man  the 
publicity  which  in  his  life  he  eloquently 
condemned.  Yet  not  even  Edward 
FltzGerald  Is  safe,  for  here  is  Mr.  John 
Glyde  come  to  tell  us  all  those  irrele- 
vant facts  which  his  victim  was  reso- 
lute to  suppress.  That  he  has  told  us 
little  enough  is  assuredly  not  his  fault 
He  has  raked  wherever  he  could;  and 
if  his  rake  has  merely  gathered  to- 
gether a  small  heap  of  dead  leaves,  this 
scanty  result  is  not  due  to  lack  of  zeal, 
but  to  FltzGerald's  determination  that 
he  would  leave  as  little  as  possible  for 
publicity's  rake. 

To  criticize  the  book  is  Idle  and  su- 
perfluous. That  It  should  be  done  ill  is 


nothing;  it  is  monstrous  that  it  should 
have  been. done  at  alt  Of  course  Mr. 
Glyde  approaches  the  victim  of  bis  sac- 
rifice with  cap  in  hand;  of  course  be  re- 
gards the  poet  whose  dearest  wish  he 
contemns,  with  a  reverential  surprise: 
of  course,  also,  he  understands  the  man 
as  little  as  he  understands  bis  work. 
He  has  thrown  Into  his  rag-bag  a  few- 
anecdotes,  and  he  has  poured  over  the 
verse  of  FltzGerald  a  sauce  of  stupid. 
Irrelevant  commentary.  Why  should 
we  have  thrust  upon  us  the  opinions  of 
Messrs.  Clodd,  Asquith  and  Talcot  Wil- 
liams, when  we  can  read  the  "Ru- 
baiyat"  for  ourselves?  And  why,  oh 
why,  should  we  be  told  that  the  friend- 
ship between  Tennyson  and  FltzGerald 
reminds  Mr.  Glyde  of  the  tie  which 
bound  Cicero  to  his  friend  Sclpio?  There 
Is  a  positive  indelicacy  in  this  Ignorant 
muddle-headed  patronage  of  great  men, 
and  Mr.  Glyde  would  have  been  better 
employed  In  discovering  for  his  own 
edification  that  Sclpio  was  not  the 
friend  of  Cicero,  than  in  discovering 
for  ours  a  man  whom  he  neither  knew 
nor  understands.  He  might  also  have 
noted  that  Tennyson  never  wrote  so 
vile  a  phrase  as 

I  know  no  version  done 

In  English  more  distinctly  welL 

However,  his  flat  pages  (to  the  num- 
ber of  some  350)  follow  one  another 
without  accent,  and  without  meaning; 
yet  we  would  almost  forgive  him,  it 
having  wasted  a  morning  over  Mr. 
Glyde  on  Edward  FltzGerald,  we  could 
listen  for  three  minutes  to  Edward 
FltzGerald  on  Mr.  Glyde. 

Mr.  Clyde's  indiscretion  will  be  for- 
gotten in  a  month,  and  it  Is  only  Inter- 
esting because  it  is  a  symptom  of  the 
ruling  effrontery.  There  is  no  low  to 
check  the  Irresponsible  biographer,  and 
we  fear  that  there  Is  no  chance  of 
salutary  legislation.  The  question  of 
copyright  is  now  said  to  engross 
the    attention    of    Parliament  and 
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it  would  be  easy  to  add  such 
a  clause  as  would  make  the  pro- 
fession of  the  biographical  pirate  dan- 
gerous, if  not  Impossible.  But  Parlia- 
ment is  not  likely  ever  to  do  Justice  to 
the  poor  author,  since  the  poor  author 
cannot  turn  an  election  nor  hamper  a 
Government  And  as  politics  is  (and 
must  be)  a  species  of  blackmail,  nobody 
will  ever  be  protected  by  our  Ministers 
who  cannot  threaten  those  Ministers 
with  ruin.  Wherefore  the  Glydes  of 
this  earth  will  flourish  exceedingly,  un- 
less the  good  feeling  of  critics  and 
readers  discourage  their  Impertinence. 

But  by  a  kind  of  irony,  Edward  Pita- 
Gerald  has  lately  been  flung  into  the 
deepest  pit  of  notoriety.  Not  only  has 
he  found  an  absurd  biographer — he  has 
become  the  victim  of  an  absurd  cult 
The  man  who  spent  his  whole  life  far 
from  coteries,  whose  best  companion 
was  the  captain  of  bis  lugger,  whom 
not   even    warm-hearted  friendship 
could  drag  to  town,  has  been  forced  to 
lend  his  name  to  a  dinlng-club.  This 
satirical  Insult  cannot  be  matched  In 
the  history  of  letters,  and  If  anybody 
ever  turned  in  the  grave,  then  must 
Edward  FltzGerald  move  restlessly  In 
Boulge  Churchyard,  when  the  ChiantI 
of  Rupert  Street  sparkles  red  in  the 
wine-glass.  There  is,  in  fact  a  club, 
called    after  Omar  Khayyam,  which 
meets  more  often  than  it  need,  either 
for  its  own  glory  or  for  the  glory  of 
Edward  FitsGerald.  Its  members,  we 
believe,  are  respectable  men  of  letters, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  pursue  collectively  a  wor- 
ship which  each  afTects  of  his  individ- 
ual will.  But  although  the  club  was 
recently  described  as  "a  modest  coterie, 
which  never  advertises,"  Its  dinners  are 
always  the  signal  for  a  public  outburst 
of  enthusiasm.  We  are  told  how  these 
respectable  men  of  letters  sit  with  vine- 
leaves  or  some  other  vegetable  encir- 
cling their  scanty  locks;  we  have  a 
rtaion  of  them  pouring  the  cheap  wine 
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of  Italy  over  the  roses  of  Shlraz;  their 
weak  little  parodies  of  the  Master's 
quatrains  are  passed  round  an  appreci- 
ative press,  until  we  are  forced  to  be- 
lieve that  "the  modest  coterie  which 
never  advertises"  believes  the  eye  of 
posterity  is  upon  it.  It  would  all  be 
very  droll  but  for  the  careless  use  of 
FltsGerald's  name.  A  dinner  is  as  good 
an  excuse  for  advertisement  as  any- 
thing, and  logs  are  easily  rolled  across 
a  dining-table.  But  why  should  Ed- 
ward FitxGerald  be  thrust  Into  this 
orgle  of  culture?  He  never  belonged  to 
a  modest  club,  he  never  sat  with  vine- 
leaves  round  his  head  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  an  industrious  press,  and  the 
Omar  Khayy&m  Club  may  not  even 
plead  the  recklessness  of  hot  youth  for 
Its  unwarranted  usurpation  of  an  hon- 
ored name. 

But  there  Is  another  charge  which 
may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  our  modest 
coterie — the  charge  of  hypocrisy.  In- 
spired by  the  sentiment  of  the  "Ru- 
balyat"  Its  worship  cannot  but  be  in- 
sincere. The  honored  men  of  letters, 
who  conspire  to  do  honor  to  the  famous 
translator,  are  surely  not  moved  even 
by  admiration  to  the  bland  Epicurean- 
Ism  which  was  the  essence  of  the  Per- 
sian's gospel  They  are  not  so  blind  to 
the  morrow  as  to  withhold  their  little 
verses  from  the  press;  they  have  no 
"winter  garment  of  repentance"  to 
fling  "In  the  Are  of  spring,"  as  they  fill 
the  cup;  they  cannot  say,  with  honest 
hand  upon  beating  heart  that  they  were 
"never  deep  In  anything  but  wine." 
No;  tbelr  worship  Is  barren  as  well  as 
Indiscreet;  they  not  only  traduce  the 
translator;  they  are  false  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gay  and  wise  original. 

In  brief,  they,  like  the  unauthorized 
biographer,  have  sought  to  make  com- 
mon what  should  have  been  rare,  to 
make  popular  what  should  have  re- 
mained exclusive  and  aloof;  and,  so 
doing,  they  have  played  their  part  In 
the  tragedy  of  publicity  which  Is  dally 
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enacted  beneath  oar  eyes.  Time  was 
when  a  better  law  prevailed — when  a 
man  was  appreciated  by  what  he  did, 
not  by  what  somebody  else  could  11  nd 
out  about  him;  and  It  Is  another  symp- 
tom of  the  prevailing  Anarchy  that  a 
lettered  club  can  so  blindly  overlook 
the  claims  of  proportion  as  to  believe 
tbat  paltry  garlands,  publicly  worn,  are 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
dignified  recluse. 

Tobias  Smollett  is  a  contrast  ready 
made  to  Edward  FltsGerald.  The  Suffolk 
squire  was  a  man  of  letters  In  his  own 
despite;  literature  flowed  In  his  veins 
like  blood,  and  he  did  but  write  because 
he  could  give  the  world  the  very  best 
of  himself.  Dr.  Toby,  on  the  other 
hand,  followed  his  calling  like  a  trade. 
He  knew  how  to  extract  golden  sover- 
eigns from  the  Ink-pot;  he  edited,  he 
compiled,  he  fought  with  all  the  acri- 
mony of  an  add  temper.  Not  for  blm 
the  admiration  of  a  few;  an  advertise- 
ment had  Its  value  even  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  Smollett  knew  per- 
fectly well  tbat  if  he  discredited  his 
rivals  be  made  his  own  position  the 
stronger.  So,  as  Mr.  Henley  explains 
in  bis  admirable  Introduction  to  the  new 
edition,'  the  author  of  "Roderick  Ran- 
dom" was  half  back,  halt  man  of  gen- 
ius. When  he  Is  at  bis  best  he  ranks 
with  the  immortals;  when  he  is  at  his 
worst,  he  sinks  lower  than  the  bitter- 
galled  journalist  It  Is,  therefore,  not 
easy  to  find  his  place  In  the  history  of 
literature,  and  the  enterprise  might 
have  appalled  a  more  timid  critic  than 
Mr.  Henley.  The  biography  of  Burns 
proved  how  fine  a  talent  Mr.  Henley 
has  for  drawing  a  full-length  portrait 
in  a  few  strokes.  What  he  did  for 
Burns  he  has  done  on  a  still  smaller 
scale  for  Smollett  He  does  not  per- 
plex bis  readers  with  too  many  docu- 

»  The  Works  of  Tobias  8mollett,  with  an 
Introduction  by  W.  E.  Henley.  Westminster: 
Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 


ments;  he  does  not  skip  off  down  a  by- 
way and  drag  his  hero  off  from  the 
highroad  of  truth.  He  presents  the 
essentials  only,  and  the  result  Is  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  the  vanity,  the  bru- 
tality, the  immeasurable  talent  tbat 
went  to  make  up  the  man  Tobias  Smol- 
lett who  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  English  language  is  studied  and 

The  least  attractive  trait  In  the  char- 
acter of  Smollett  Is  his  vanity.  He  bad 
not  that  divine  gift  of  self-knowledge 
which  distinguishes  the  greatest  men. 
He  esteemed  himself  for  his  failures, 
and  thought  his  triumphs  the  mere  ac- 
cidents of  life.  His  poor,  pitiful  trag- 
edy of  the  "Regicide"  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  the  accomplished  obser- 
vation, the  boisterous  humor  of  "Rod- 
erick Random."  He  used  his  popular- 
ity, as  Mr.  Henley  points  out  not  to 
give  another  splendid  romance  to  the 
world,  but  to  print  his  tasteless  drama. 
That  Churchill  pilloried  the  "Regicide" 
Is  not  surprising,  and  the  famous  lines 
In  the  "Apology"  are  not  surcharged 
by  a  comma:— 

Whoever  read  "The  Regicide"  but 
swore 

The  author  wrote  as  man  ne'er  wrote 
before? 

Others  for  plots  and  underplots  may 
call; 

Here's  the  right  method—have  no  plot 
at  all. 

Who  can  so  often  in  his  cause  engage 
The  tiny  pathos  of  the  Grecian  stage. 
Whilst  honors  rise,  and  tears  spontane- 
ous flow 

At  tragic  Hah!  and  no  less  tragic  Oht 

Thus  Churchill  lavished  upon  Smol- 
lett some  of  the  abuse  which  tbat  gen- 
tleman reserved  for  his  rivals.  And  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  Churchill  was 
unjust.  But  with  his  novels  it  Is.  as 
he  himself  would  have  said,  other 
guess  work.  Smollett  as  Mr.  Henley 
most  wisely  points  out  derived  from 
Le  Sage;  Fielding  derived  from  Cer- 
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vantes;  and  Fielding  Is  as  high  above 
his  rival  as  his  exemplar  was  above  the 
exemplar  of  Smollett  Ton  will  vainly 
seek  in  "Roderick  Random,"  or  even 
In  "Humphrey  Clinker,"  the  urbanity, 
the  scholarship,  the  Homeric  simplicity 
of  "Tom  Jones."  But  a  comparison  Is 
not  Inevitable;  and  it  is  Dr.  Toby's 
misfortune  that  Fielding,  whom  he 
hated  with  a  Jealous  hatred,  was  ever 
mentioned  by  his  aide.     Sir  Walter 
8cott  from  whom  we  differ  with  hesi- 
tancy and  regret  did  his  hero  less  than 
Justice  when  he  put  him  near  Fielding's 
throne.  But  an  inapposite  comparison 
need  not  blind  us  to  the  very  real  genius 
of  him  who  Invented  Oakum  and  Tre- 
maine.  Whiffle  and  Weasel.  And  here 
begins  our  quarrel  with  Mr.  Henley. 
He  Insists  more  strongly  than  is  neces- 
sary upon  Smollett's  coarseness.  Smol- 
lett was  coarse— that  Is  true;  but  he 
belonged  to  a  coarse  age,  and  lie  was 
writing  of  coarse  men.    It  was  Impos- 
sible to  touch  the  British  Navy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  hands  decently 
covered  in  kid;  It  was  Impossible  to 
describe  the  wonderful  life  of  the  high- 
road, the  splendid  uncertainty  of  the 
village  Inn,  In  such  terms  as  would 
commend  themselves  to  a  modern 
drawing-room.    But  If  Smollett  paints 
the  grosser  side  of  life,  be  paints  it  with 
an  Impartial  brush.  The  personages  of 
"Roderick  Random"  are  not  the  ladles 
and  gentlemen  one  would  wish  to  meet 
They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  black- 
guards and  rapscallions.  But  they  are 
neither  held  up  for  our  imitation  nor 
dissected  after  the  manner  of  obscene 
psychology.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  la 
the  strong,  open,  sincere  esprit  Anglais, 
and  we  should  never  hesitate  to  put 
either  "Roderick"  or  "Peregrine"  into 
the  hands  of  a  boy,  conscious  that  no 
prurient  construction  could  ever  be 
placed  upon  a  single  episode  in  these 
strange  novels  of  the  road.  But  If  Mr. 
Henley's  Puritanism  now  and  again 
seems  to  get  the  better  of  him,  bis  gen- 
s'* 


eral  criticism  of  Smollett  is  admirably 
Just  and  intelligent    In  tiie  first  he 
explains  in  eloquent  terms  the  vital 
quality  of  his  author.  Whatever  faults 
may  be  imputed  to  Smollett  one  virtue 
Is  his— the  virtue  of  life.  His  charac- 
ters are  not   dummies;  they  breathe 
and    speak    and   act  of   their  own 
will.    .When  once  he  has  put  them 
down,    they  are  stronger   than  he, 
and    no  one    can    read    his  splen- 
did romances  without  making  fresh 
friends  and  without  forgetting  the  drab 
gravity  of  our  own  poor  society.  Mr. 
Henley  frankly  confesses  that  he  has 
said   what   he  believes   to    be  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  Smollett  That 
Is  quite  true,  but  there  Is  another  side. 
Smollett's  master-quality— again  we 
quote  Mr.  Henley— is  "a  peculiar  power 
of  realizing  character,  not  by  descrip- 
tion and  analysis,  but  out  of  the  char- 
acter's own  mouth."  So  It  Is  that  we 
know  the  incomparable  ruffians  that 
crowd  his  canvas.  No  sooner  do  they 
appear  than  their  character  is  amply 
revealed.   The  navy  has  never  been 
painted  in  darker  colors  than  Smollett 
employed;  yet  It  Is  easy  to  prove  that 
Smollett's  colors  are  wantonly  dark. 
He  knew  the  navy  from  the  inside, 
and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  his  stern 
portraiture  made  reform  possible — al- 
most easy.  Oakum  existed;  even  the 
monster  Whlffoe,  a  «far  worse  black- 
guard, degraded  the  service;  and  Smol- 
lett, in  throwing  a  light  on  these  vil- 
lains, made  clear  the  way  for  Nelson, 
and  (In  his  own  walk)  for  Marryat  him- 
self. So  we  readily  condone  the  faults 
of  our  author,  remembering  that  If  he 
himself  were  an  assassin  in  the  thick- 
ets of  literature,  his  books  are  honest 
and  free,  at  full  liberty  to  come  and 
go  Id  all  hands,  clean  companions  of 
that  manhood  and  valiance  that  is 
Britain's  boast  and  Britain's  solace. 
Wherefore,  we  thank  Mr.  Henley  for 
the  final  edition  of  a  great  English 
classic. 
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There  has  been  a  notion  abroad  in 
recent  years  that  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  as  we  have  It  In  the  Authorized 
Version  of  1611,  needs  to  be  modern- 
ized In  order  that  it  may  make  a  lively 
appeal  to  modern  minds.     But  the 
efforts  made  in  this  direction  have  not 
been  very  hopeful.  Even  the  Revised 
Version  was.  for  most  people,  a  gigantic 
bubble,  which  burst  as  soon  as  born; 
and  the  small  private  attempts  which 
have  been  made  since,  have  burst  as 
quietly  in  its  wake.  The  latest  prod- 
uct of  this  well-meaning  crusade  is 
Dr.  Henry  Hayman's  work,  entitled 
"The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament: 
an  Attempt  to  Present  Them  in  Cur- 
rent and  Popular  Idiom."     (A.  &  O. 
Black.)     We  propose  to  examine  Dr. 
Hayman's   aim   and   execution  with 
some  care,  for  we  believe  that  such 
enterprises  as  his  are  at  least  useful 
in  demonstrating  the  Impregnability  of 
a  work  of  literary  art  like  the  Author- 
ized Version;  and  that  they  exhibit 
certain  fallacies  which  it  is  well  to 
dissipate.    Dr.    Hayman's  professed 
aim  in  re-wording  the  Epistles  has  been 
"to  present  them  In  current  and  popu- 
lar idiom."  That  he  presents  them  In  no 
such  garb  is  the  <irst  conviction  that  is 
forced  upon  the  reader.  Dr.  Hayman 
employs  neither  the  words  nor  the  con- 
structions of  everyday  life.  The  mere 
retention    of  "thou"  and  "thee,"  of 
"art"  and  "hast."  of  "couldest"  and 
"wouldest,"  Is  a  clear  breach  of  the  de- 
sign, these  words  forming  no  part  of 
current  and  popular  Idioms.     It  is 
quite  a  common  thing  for  Dr.  Hayman 
to  replace  clear  English  by  difficult 
English,  and  a  familiar  construction 
by  a  rare  one.  Thus  Paul's  simple  sen- 
tence, "For  he  that  Is  dead  is  freed 
from  sin,"  becomes,  in  Dr.  Hayman's 
version,  "For  the  dead  to  sin  Is  en- 
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franchlsed  from  its  power"— a  change 
surely.  In  the  very  opposite  direction 
to  that  proposed  in  the  author's  plan. 
Again,  the  words  In  Romans  x,  21: 
"All  day  long  1  have  stretched  forth 
my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and  gain- 
saying people,"  become:  "All  day  long  I 
stretch  forth  my  hands  towards  a  people 
refractory  and  recusant"  Here,  again, 
the  change  seems  to  be  precisely  an- 
tagonistic* to  the  aim  announced.  Two 
adjectives  are  latinized,  and  the  Idiom 
which.    In   the   Authorized  Version, 
places  them  before  the  nonn  they  qual- 
ify, Is  exchanged  for  an  Idiom,  cer- 
tainly less  current  and  certainly  less 
popular,  which  places  them  after  that 
noun.  Concerning  the  purely  literary 
effect  of  the  changes  we  need  say  noth- 
ing. An  astonishing  example  of  Dr. 
Hayman's  work  is  afforded  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  versions  of  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
which  every  one  knows  by  heart: 

A  UTHOKIZBD  V»R8ION. 

Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  vir- 
tue, and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things. 

DB.  HATMAK. 

Finally,  brethren,  let  every  principle 
of  truth,  reverence,  rectitude,  purity; 
all  that  is  endearing,  all  that  Is  auspi- 
cious; whatever  there  be  that  la  excel- 
lent and  praiseworthy  dwell  In  your 
thoughts. 

Here  Dr.  Hayman  substitutes  long 
words  for  short,  and  a  faulty  construc- 
tion for  a  good;  and  he  simply  under- 
pins and  brings  down  the  rhetorical 
scheme  of  the  passage  which  he  pro- 
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fesscs  to  Improve.  For  that  Dr.  Hay- 
man  hopes  to  Improve  every  sentence 
he  alters  seems  clear.  Otherwise  be 
would  not  expressly  declare  In  his  Pre- 
face that  some  phrases  In  the  Author- 
ised Version  cannot  be  Improved  upon, 
and  will,  therefore,  be  retained  unal- 
tered in  his  own  version.  However, 
this  admission  prepares  the  reader  to 
witness  Dr.  Hayman's  courage  rather 
than  his  discretion,  for  there  are  few 
passages  on  which  he  does  not  exercise 
his  skill.  Even  Paul's  entreaty  to  the 
believers  at  Corinth,  "Greet  one  an- 
other with  an  holy  kiss,"  becomes,  "Ex- 
change a  kiss  of  sanctity  with  one  an- 
other." leaving  us  astonished  by  the 
moderation  which  did  not  Impel  him  to 
write:  "Exchange  osculations  of  sanc- 
tity with  one  another."  Dr.  Hayman's 
handling  of  the  Authorized  Version  Is 
seen  at  Its  boldest  when  he  alters  the 
words  "encompassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses"  into  "en- 
circled with  so  vast  a  cloud  of 
attesting  spectators."  "Encompassed" 
Is  not  necessarily  "encircled,"  and  "wit- 
nesses" means  (precisely)  "attesting 
spectators,"  with  the  obvious  advantage 
that  It  Is  a  comely  English  word  instead 
of  two  words  of  Latin  complexion  and 
little  charm.  The  sacrifice  of  charm 
Is  the  unvarying  feature  of  modernized 
versions  of  the  Bible.  Take  this  ex- 
ample: 

AUTHORIZED  VERSIOR. 

Charity  suffereth  long,  and  Is  kind; 
charity  envietb  not;  charity  vaunteth 
not  Itself,  is  not  puffed  up. 

Doth  not  behave  Itself  unseemly, 
seeketb  not  her  own.  Is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, thinketh  no  evil; 

Rejolceth  not  in  Iniquity,  but  re- 
Joiceth  In  the  truth; 

Beareth  all  things,  bellevetb  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endoreth  all 
things. 

DB.  H  ATM  AIT. 

Charity  Is  long  suffering,  is  kindly,  Is 
void  of  envy,  is  no  braggart.  Is  not  In- 


flated, preserves  decorum,  avoids  self- 
seeking,  Is  not  irritable.  Imputes  not 
the  evil  done,  has  no  Joy  at  evil  doing, 
but  rejoices  on  the  side  of  the  truth; 
puts  up  with  all  things,  gives  credit 
for  all  things,  hopes  all  things,  end  ares 
all  things. 

Sometimes  the  flight  Is  nearly  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Thus: 

AUTHORIZED  VERSION. 

so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air: 

But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring 
it  into  subjection;  lest  that  by  any 
means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others, 
I  myself  should  be  a  castaway. 

DR.  HAYMAN. 

I  accordingly  so  run  as  If  I  meant  to 
win;  and  so  plant  my  hits  not  as  Idly 
sparring;  but  I  hit  home  at  my*  own 
fleshly  frame,  and  tame  it  into  subser- 
viency; for  fear  I,  who  proclaim  the 
contest  to  others,  should  come  to  be  re- 
jected myself. 

These  examples  of  an  effort  to  mod- 
ernize the  Bible  language  are  so  sur- 
prising, that  It  may  be  well  to  seek 
further  light  on  Dr.  Hayman's  actual 
intentions.  The  most  significant  sen- 
tence In  bis  Preface  Is  this:  "I  have 
striven  to  answer  to  myself  the  ques- 
tion. How  would  these  fathers  of  our 
faith  have  expressed  themselves,  If 
the  vernacular  English  of  our  own  day 
had  been  their  medium  of  expression  t" 
This  calls  for  thought  The  vernacular 
should  mean  the  whole  vernacular,  or 
it  is  nothing.  To  credit  Paul,  Peter  and 
James,  in  Imagination,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  only  those  English  words  of  to- 
day which  approximately  reproduce 
the  meanings  of  their  own  words, 
will  be  to  beg  the  question.  It  would 
be  to  raise  the  question  of  correct  trans- 
lation, whereas  the  question  raised  by 
Dr.  Hayman  1b  clearly  that  of  expres- 
sion in  Its  largest  sense.  If  we  really 
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are  to  Inquire  how  Paul  would  have 
expressed  himself  in  the  English  ver- 
nacular of  to-day,  we  must  begin  by 
imagining  that  he  possessed  as  full  a 
knowledge  of  that  vernacular  as  our- 
selves—his readers.  We  must  also— It 
is  inevitable — impute  to  him  a  knowl- 
edge not  only  of  all  our  words,  but  of 
all  they  stand  for;  in  a  word,  we  must 
credit  him  with  the  same  heritage  of 
knowledge  as  we  ourselves  enjoy,  in- 
cluding (oh,  confusion!)  our  knowledge 
of  himself  derived  from  the  Authorised 
Version.  We  might  then — pace  all  ab- 
surdities—receive  Paul's  Epistles  from 
his  hand  in  the  English  vernacular  of 
to-day,  and  hear  him  draw  his  Illustra- 
tions from  such  vernacular  fact*  as  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, forbidden  incense  and  the 
proselytising  zeal  of  Mr.  Ma  Hock.  And 
a  daring  writer  might  conceivably  en- 
deavor to  personate  this  modern  St 
Paul,  and  re-thlnk  and  re- write  bis 
Epistles  for  men  and  women  of  to-day. 
This  would  be.  at  any  rate,  a  logical  at- 
tempt to  show— what  Dr.  Hay  in  an  pro- 
poses to  show,  but  does  not— how  Paul 
of  Tarsus  would  have  expressed  him- 
self "If  the  vernacular  English  of  to- 
day had  been  his  medium  of  expres- 
sion." But  the  result  would  not  be  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  was  written  in  cer- 
tain periods  and  in  certain  languages, 
and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  translate 
a  given  portion  from  the  language  in 
which  it  was  first  written  into  the  lan* 
guage  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be 
read,  taking  verbal  equivalents  as  we 
find  them,  and  submitting  to  the  disad- 
vantages arising  from  differences  In  the 
knowledge,  tastes  and  ideals  of  the 
two  periods.  The  Authorized  Version 
was  a  supremely  good  example  of 
translation,  because  it  not  only  did  this 
task  work,  but  took  on  a  rare  beauty 
and  energy  of  its  own.  Moreover,  it 
carried  out  Dr.  Hay  man's  own  plan; 
it  presented  the  Bible  In  "current  and 
popular  Idioms."  That  the  need  for 


such  presentation  was  Infinitely  greater 
m  1611  than  It  Is  In  1000  does  not  need 
to  be  demonstrated  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted, however  slightly,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  English  language. 
Since  1611  the  language  has  grown 
enormously,  but  has  altered  little;  and 
It  is  certain  that  Shakespeare,  in  the 
Elyslan  Libraries,  reads  "The  Ring 
and  the  Book"  with  far  greater  ease 
than  he  reads  "The  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose."  But  granting  mat  the  Author- 
ized Version  presents  the  Bible  In  an 
English  form  which  bas  been  devital- 
ized by  the  changes  that  have  come 
over  the  language  in  the  Interval  of 
nearly  three  centuries,  and  that  these 
changes  justify  an  attempt  to  present 
the  Bible  in  the  "current  and  popular 
idioms"  of  to-day,  still  the  mere  sub- 
stitution of  new  idioms  for  old  Is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  matter.  Lan- 
guage is  inseparable  from  thought,  and 
the  thought  of  the  few  Is  warmed  and 
colored  by  the  thoughts  of  the  many, 
and  things  possible  in  one  age  are  im- 
possible in  another.  In  1611  English 
faith  was  at  Its  strongest.  The  lan- 
guage bad  passed  triumphantly  out  of 
its  old  Inflectional  stages,  and  bad  ful- 
filled Itself  In  Shakespeare's  Plays.  It 
had  reached,  as  far  as  we  know.  Its 
utmost  serviceablene&s  to  literature, 
and  literature  had  reached  its  utmost 
power  to  employ  the  language.  The 
beauty  of  words  was  felt,  and  verbal 
melody  was  a  habit  rather  than  a 
secret  As  the  child  of  his  age,  Shake- 
speare wrote  his  plays.  As  children  of 
their  age.  the  translators  of  the  Bible 
produced  the  Authorized  Version.  They 
had  the  perceptions  and  immunities 
which  belong  to  a  great  literary  epoch. 
We  cannot  wholly  account  for  their 
success;  fhe  wind  blowetb  where  It 
llsteth.  But  it  Is  as  unwise  to  tamper 
with  a  Bible  which  our  age  could  not 
have  produced  as  It  is  to  meddle  with 
cathedrals  which  our  age  could  not 
have  built  The  value  of  a  Version  Is 
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Of  idiosyncrasy,  and  we  moat  not 
change  the  one  until  we  can  match  the 
other.  In  a  new  fervor  of  the  race 
we  may  build  a  new  York  Minster  or 
a  new  Bible;  bnt-the  wind  bloweth 
where  it  llsteth.  This  lesson  Is  suffi- 
ciently enforced  by  Dr.  Hay  man's 
book,  in  which,  side  by  side,  we  may 
read: 

Th.  Academy. 


For  we  know  In  part,  and  we 
prophesy  in  part 

But  when  that  which  is  perfect  la 
come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall 
be  done  away. 

For  partial  now  is  our  field  of  knowl- 
edge, and  partial  our  scope  of  Inspira- 
tion. But  when  our  full  development 
shall  be  reached,  all  that  Is  partial 
shall  be  superseded  then. 


THE  LAST  PALACE  INTRIGUE  AT  PEKING. 


One  of  the  characters  In  a  play  that 
had  some  vogue  in  London  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  years  ago  declared,  nightly,  that 
be  was  at  bis  37 tb  conspiracy.  The 
Empress-Dowager  Tze-hsi-tuan-yu  has 
not  yet  rivalled  that  record,  but  she  Is 
getting  on.  When  persons  have  at- 
tained to  the  position  of  Empress, 
moreover,  they  no  longer  conspire; 
they  make  coup*  tTttat.  The  Empress 
Tse-hsl  has  made  several.  The  first 
was  in  1861,  when  she  combined  with 
Prince  Kung  and  her  sister  Empress. 
Tze  An,  to  seize  the  reins  of  power 
after  the  death  of  their  consort,  the 
Emperor  Hlen  Fung.1  The  next  was 
in  1875.  Having  grasped  the  reins  in 
1861,  the  two  ladles  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing them  and  governing,  as  regents, 
during  the  long  minority  of  Hien 
Fung's  son  and  successor.  Tung  Che. 
They  had  to  retire  for  a  while  when 
the  latter  came  of  age,  In  1873;  but  his 
death,  two  years  later,  gave  them  an- 
other opportunity  which  they  were 
prompt  to  seize.  Tung  Che  died  child- 
less, but  leaving  a  widow,  Ah-lu-te\ 
who  might  hope  to  give  him  a  posthu- 
mous heir.  The  due  procedure,  under 
those  circumstances,  would  have  been 
to  await  the  course  of  events,  and  if 

1  It  BM]T  eonducw  to  lucidity  to  explain  at  tht 
ootMt  that  Tze-Ao  was  the  Emprcas  proper,  but 
ni  childless.    The  prenent  "Enipreas-nownjcr-' 


these  failed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
Salic  Law,  to  select  for  posthumous 
adoption  to  the  deceased  Emperor  a 
child  during  whose  minority  the  wid- 
owed Empress  Ah-lu-te  would  become 
regent  in  turn.  Such  women  as  Tze- 
hsi,  however— for  it  is  she  who  has  al- 
ways been  credited  with  the  Initiative- 
rise  superior  to  rules.  The  possibilities 
connected  with  the  Empress  Ah-lu-tfi 
were  Ignored.  The  obligation  to  select 
as  heir  a  child  capable  of  adoption  to 
Tung  Che  was  Ignored;  the  succession 
was  fixed,  on  the  contrary,  upon  one 
who  had  the  inestimable  qualification, 
in  the  Empress's  eyes,  of  being  a  minor, 
but  had  the  disqualification  of  being 
of  the  same  generation  as  his  predeces- 
sor and  Incapable,  therefore,  of  per- 
forming the  ancestral  rites.  The  Em- 
press Ah-lu-te's  claims  were  Ignored, 
and  shortly  obliterated  by  death— de- 
clared to  be  suicidal,  but  so  convenient 
that  It  was  always  spoken  of  with  a 
shrug. 

The  selection  of  an  Emperor,  under 
such  circumstances,  devolves  really 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Imperial  Clan. 
Tsal  Tien,  as  the  present  Emperor 
Kwang  Su  was  originally  named, 
seemed  an  outside  chance.  He  Is  a 

waa  not  originally  an  empress  at  all.  hut  was 
flTea  that  honorary  rank  as  the  mothor  of  niea 
Fung's  only  son.  Tunc  Che. 
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son  of  Ylh  Hwan,  Prince  of  Chun,  the 
seventh  son  of  the  Emperor  Taokwang 
(wbo  was  reigning  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking),  and  brother 
of  Hlen  Fung  (who  was  reigning 
at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin).  There  was  nothing  In 
his  birth  to  distinguish  him  above 
others;  while  he  labored  under  a 
defect  which  we  may  estimate  by  re- 
calling the  supreme  Importance,  In 
Chinese  eyes,  of  the  ancestral  rites. 
His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  Em- 
press Tze-hsi,  who  Is  his  aunt,  there- 
fore, by  blood  as  well  as  by  marriage; 
but  considerations  other  than  those  of 
relationship  were  held  to  have  influ- 
enced the  choice.  It  was,  at  any  rate, 
upon  Tsal  Tien,  who  was  at  that  time 
only  three  and  a  half  years  old,  that 
the  choice  of  the  Imperial  Clan  Court 
fell.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Tung 
Che.  the  selection  of  a  successor  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Dowager-Em- 
presses as  regents,  are  described  in  a 
series  of  edicts  possessing  curious  in- 
terest, both  on  account  of  the  Insight 
they  give  Into  the  customs  of  the  Court 
and  the  quaint  eloquence  of  the  lan- 
guage employed.  The  sequence  of 
thought  in  Europe  Is,  le  roi  tit  mort: 
vive  le  roi;  but  the  practice,  at  any  rate, 
In  China  is  diametrically  opposite.  The 
first  thing  is  to  proclaim  a  new  Em- 
peror; then  the  latter  announces  his 
predecessor's  death.  Tung  Che  died 
on  the  12th  January.  1875;  at  least,  that 
was  the  date  officially  given;  and  the 
Peking  Gazette  of  the  13th  contained 
a  series  of  edicts  announcing  the  fact 
and  the  choice  of  a  successor— or 
rather  the  succession  and  the  death. 
In  the  first,  eight  of  the  Imperial 
Princes  and  twenty-one  Ministers  and 
Magnates  of  the  Court  state  that  they 
have  received  the  benign  mandate  of 


their  Majesties 
and  Tse-bsl.  in  the  following 


Let  Tsai  Tien,  son  of  Ylh  Hwan,  the 
Prince  of  Chun,  become  adopted  as  the 
son  of  the  Emperor  Wen  Tsung  Hlen 
(Hien  Fung),  and  enter  upon  the  In- 
heritance of  the  great  dynastic  line  as 
Emperor  by  succession. 


The  second  edict 
celpt  of  another  mandate 
presses,  as  follows:— 


the 
the  I 


Whereas  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor, 
has  ascended  upon  the  Dragon  to  be  a 
guest  on  high,  without  offspring  born 
to  his  Inheritance,  no  course  has  been 
open  but  that  of  causing  Tsal  Tien, 
son  of  Prince  Chan,  to  become  adopted 
as  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Wen  Tsung 
Hien,  and  to  enter  upon  the  Inheritance 
of  the  great  dynastic  line  as  Emperor 
by  succession.  When  a  Prince  shall 
have  been  born  to  the  Emperor,  he 
shall  be  adopted  as  Inheritor  of  His 
Majesty  now  departed.1 

A  third  decree  appoints  certain  Mag- 
nates to  arrange  the  obsequial  rites.  A 
fourth  degrades  the  two  Imperial  physi- 
cians. The  fifth  purports  to  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment, by  the  child  Emperor, 
of  the  benign  mandate  of  the  Em- 
presses "commanding  him  to  enter 
upon  the  Inheritance  of  the  great 
succession;"  grief,  eulogy  of  the 
late  Emperor's  character,  and  awe 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  trust 
bequeathed  are  expressed  In  pathetic 
language;  and  the  Ministers  and  ser- 
vants, high  and  low.  In  the  ranks  of  the 
civil  and  military  administration,  are 
exhorted  to  "strive  In  uprightness  and 
loyalty  to  maintain  an  ever-improving 
rule."  The  sixth  purports  to  be  a  vale- 
dictory edict  by  the  deceased  monarch, 
penned  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 


*  To  perform  the  ancestral  rites  one  nut  be  a 
mm;  bat  a  eon  moat  be  of  a  posterior  generation. 
Tsal  Tien  could,  therefore,  be  Introduced  Into  the 
only  by  adoption  to  Hleo 


thla  left  Tang  Che  wttboat  an  heir.  It  la  promised 

be  adopted  to 
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for  some  days  past  his  strength  had 
gradually  failed,  until  the  hope  of  re- 
covery bad  passed  away;  "mindful  of 
the  graver  interests  of  the  dynastic 
line,  he  feels  that  It  behooves  him  to 
transmit  bis  charge  to  worthy  hands," 
and  states  that  be  has  received  the  be- 
nign mandate  of  the  Empresses  ap- 
pointing Tsal  Tien  to  succeed  him;  the 
latter  Is  exhorted  to  accept  with  rever- 
ence the  trust  that  is  bestowed;  to 
exert  himself  continually,  to  choose  his 
servants  wisely,  and  to  cherish  filial 
devotion  for  the  Empresses;  while  the 
Ministers  and  officials  are  to  unite  In 
upright  and  loyal  efforts  that  they  may 
4*upfoold  for  him  a  more  and  more  glo- 
rious rule." 

On  the  15th  January  the  Empresses 
formally  accept  the  Regency  which 
they  bad  practically  assumed.  The 
formality  is  accomplished  through  the 
medium  of  a  memorial  from  the  various 
magnates  of  the  Court,  which  the  Em- 
peror "reverently  presents  for  the  af- 
fectionate perusal  of  their  Majesties." 
The  latter  reply  that  it  has  made  them 
feel  with  added  poignancy  the  sorrow 
they  are  unable  to  dispel;  "the  institu- 
tion of  a  Regency  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain Is  essentially  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent; in  consideration,  however,  of  the 
fact  that  His  Majesty,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  is  at  present  of 
a  tender  age;  and  moreover  that,  In 
times  so  filled  with  trouble,  the  Princes 
and  Ministers  cannot  be  left  without  a 
source  to  look  to  for  authority,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  yield  consent  to  their 
entreaty  until  His  Majesty  shall  have 
fulfilled  the  period  of  his  education." 
A  decree  of  the  16th  announced  that 
the  designation  "Kwang  Su"  had  been 
chosen  as  the  style  of  the  new  reign. 
Another,  of  the  21st,  relieved  Prince 
Chun  from  the  embarrassment  to  which 
be  waa  subjected  as  being  father  to  an 
Emperor,  but  subject  to  a  son.  It  la 
contrary  to  all  Chinese  notions  of  pro- 
priety that  the  father  should  perform 
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acts  of  homage  to  his  own  child.  Prince 
Ohun  was  excused,  therefore,  from  tak- 
ing his  place  In  the  ranks  of  attendance 
to  offer  homage  on  His  Majesty's  en- 
thronement, but  was  enjoined  still  to 
attend  to  the  ceremonial  at  the  various 
ancestral  temples  and  the  annual  sac- 
rifices at  the  eastern  and  western  mau- 
solea,  and  was  made  a  Prince  of  the 
first  order  with  perpetual  hereditary 
succession. 

Waters  which  had  been  so  violently 
disturbed  were  not  likely  to  subside  at 
once.  It  waa  felt  that  the  natural 
course  of  succession  had  been  diverted, 
to  serve  the  ambition  of  the  Dowagers; 
but  they  were  able  to  make  good  their 
position.  The  death  of  the  young  Em- 
press Ah-lu-te,  two  months  after  her 
husband,  cleared  the  way.  A  distin- 
guished literate  was  found  with  cour- 
age to  denounce  the  disturbance  of 
the  line  of  descent  which  left  Tung  Che 
without  a  son  to  perform  the  ancestral 
rites,  and  to  commit  suicide  by  way  of 
emphasising  and  expiating  his  protest 
But  all  passed  without  external  dis- 
turbance; and  the  august  ladies  en- 
tered upon  a  second  Regency  which 
lasted-ln  the  case  of  Tae  An,  till  her 
death  In  1881.  and  In  the  case  of  her 
still  surviving  colleague,  till  Kwang  So 
came  of  age,  In  1889. 

Chinese  names  are  a  weariness  to 
the  European  flesh,  and  the  Interest  of 
Chinese  dynastic  episodes  to  the  Euro- 
pean reader  Is  In  Inverse  ratio  to  their 
Importance  at  Peking.  The  Interests 
of  Great  Britain  In  the  Far  Bast  are. 
however,  considerable;  and  It  is  be- 
cause these  may  be  considerably  af- 
fected by  ambitions  wnlch  disregard 
every  canon  of  Chinese  propriety  that 
I  have  ventured  to  recall  the  leading 
features  of  a  story  which  finds  Its  se- 
quel In  the  Incidents  of  the  last  two 
months.  Some  may  have  been  puzzled 
by  the  stress  laid,  in  recent  telegrams 
from  China,  on  the  adoption  of  an  belr 
to  the  throne  who  Is  to  rank  as  heir 
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to  Tang  Che.  Having  discovered  the 
key  to  that  riddle,  we  shall  find  that 
we  have  obtained  the  key  to  much  else 
that  may  have  seemed  obscure  In  re- 
cent Intrigues. 

The  Empress-Dowager  retired,  avow- 
edly, from  the  Regency  on  Kwang  Su's 
coming  of  age.  In  1880;  but  her  con- 
tinued influence  was  repeatedly  made 
manifest  In  edicts  which  the  Emperor 
admitted  having  received  her  instruc- 
tions to  issue  or  endorse.  Dowager- 
Empresses  are  traditionally  a  Power, 
in  Peking.  We  find,  for  instance,  the 
Emperor  Tao  Kwang,  who  was  by  no 
means  a  fainSant,  paying  extraordinary 
respect  to  the  lady  who  occupied  that 
position  in  his  day;  and  the  tradition  of 
prolonged  tutelage  would  combine  with 
the  prestige  of  position  to  give  excep- 
tional Influence  to  an  able,  determined 
and  ambitious  woman  like  Tze-hsi.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  at 
length  the  circumstances  of  the  Em- 
peror's revolt  against  that  influence, 
and  practical  supersession,  in  1898;  nor 
need  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise measure  of  his  Individual  capacity 
and  force.  What  is  certain  is,  that  he 
stood  for  reform,  and  that  the  Empress- 
Dowager  stands  for  reaction.  He  had 
surrounded  himself  with  reforming  ad- 
visers, and  had  Issued  a  number  of 
edicts  designed  to  get  the  State-carriage 
out  of  the  ancient  ruts  Into  which  It 
had  sunk.  Such  attempts  have  excited 
antagonism  enough,  upon  occasion,  in 
the  comparatively  young  countries  of 
the  West  They  excited  something 
akin    to   horror    among  moss-grown 

*  The  Empress  Wo  Tsl-tlen,  who  flourished  dor- 
lag  the  greater  part  of  the  seventh  century,  wu 
origlnaUy  a  concubine  of  the  Bnperor  Tnl-tsiing 
(A.  D.  02T-80),  ooe  of  the  moat  famous  sovereigns 
In  Chinese  history.  It  was  during  bis  reign  that 
the  Neetorlsns  came  to  China,  and  were  allowed 
to  set  op  the  famous  monument  which  stands  to 
this  day  at  Slngnn,  the  capital  of  Schense.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  ton.  Kao-taang.  whose  In- 
dolence and  Incapacity  were  more  remarkable  by 
oon  trust  with  the  rigor  of  his  predecessor,  bat 
whose  rolgn   derlred   notoriety  from   the  eitra- 


scholars,  who  saw  their  venerable  cur- 
riculum In  danger  of  change;  among 
Palace  creatures  and  Placemen,  who 
saw  their  sinecures  in  danger;  and 
among  the  whole  host  of  Permanent 
Officials,  who  saw  their  perquisites  and 
the  stereotyped  routine  of  things  likely 
to  be  thrown  into  the  crucible.  The 
Emperor  was  backed  by  thousands  of 
the  younger  literati,  mandarins  and 
merchants  In  the  provinces,  and  by 
some  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  Em- 
pire. But  the  coup  d'etat  was  effected 
in  Peking,  where  the  reactionaries 
practically  held  the  field.  All  that  they 
wanted  was  a  leader;  and  ignorance  of 
the  forces  really  at  work  combined 
with  personal  fears  and  personal  am- 
bition to  throw  the  Empress-Dowager 
into  their  hands.  On  the  22nd  Septem- 
ber she  openly  seized  the  reins  of  power, 
in  pursuance  of  an  edict  issued  in  the 
Emperor's  name,  declaring  his  lack 
of  capacity  and  begging  her  to  resume 
the  guidance  of  affairs.  Six  of  the 
men  who  had  prominently  supported 
him  in  bis  schemes  of  reform  were  put 
to  death  without  form  of  trial.  Kang 
Tu-wei,  the  most  prominent  of  all, 
escaped  to  Hong-Kong,  and  thence  to 
Japan;  leaving  behind  him,  however, 
an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  Foreign 
Ministers,  hi  which  certain  unamiable 
characteristics  that  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  Empress  are  frankly  catalogued. 
She  Is  compared,  more  sinioA,  to  the 
Empress  Wu,  who  also  succeeded  In 
keeping  her  son  In  tutelage,  and  keep- 
ing hold  of  power  during  a  long  and 
licentious  life.1    She  Is  charged  with 

ordinary  career  of  Wo  Tsl-Ueu,  Wu.  who  had 
entered  the  harem  of  Tal-tsung  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Is  said  to  bare  retired  to  a  Buddhtsh  con- 
tent at  bis  death;  bat  Kao-tsans.  who  had  seen 
and  been  fn urinated  by  her,  brought  her  back  to 
the  Palace,  where  she  soon  succeeded  In  gaining 
absolute  control.  Aspiring  to  the  position  of 
Bmpreas,  she  accomplished  her  purpose  by 
strangling  ber  own  child  and  charging  the  erlms 
against  the  actual  Empress,  who  was  tried,  de- 
graded,   imprisoned,  and    eventually  died.  In- 
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having  tried  to  corrupt  the  Emperor, 
and  with  baring  poisoned  her  former 
colleague,  the  Empress-Dowager  of 
Hien  Fung,  and  her  daughter-in-law, 
the  Empress-Dowager  of  Tung  Che. 
She  is  characterized  as  an  Usurper, 
having  deposed  an  Emperor  who  was 
full  of  brightness  and  promise;  and  is 
told  that  she  is,  after  all,  but  a  concu- 
bine-relict of  Hien  Fung,  "whom,  by 
her  acts,  she  made  die  of  spleen  and 
Indignation."  Chang  Yln-huan.  who 
had  been  in  England  twelve  months 
before  as  Special  Envoy  at  the  Queen's 
Jubilee,  was  banished  to  Turkestan, 
having  been  hardly  saved  from  death, 
It  is  believed,  by  the  Interposition  of 
H.B.M.  Minister.  High  provincial  offi- 
cials, guilty  of  progressive  tendencies, 
were  displaced  right  and  left,  and  their 
places  filled  by  Manchus  and  reaction- 
aries. It  was  frankly  anticipated,  at 
the  time,  that  a  drama  which  opened 
with  such  amenities  would  be  consum- 
mated by  Kwang  Su's  death;  but  an 
explosion  of  remonstrance  from  the 
Provinces  combined  with  representa- 
tions by  H.B.'M.  Minister  of  the  evil 
impression  that  would  be  produced  by 
such  an  event  to  arrest  the  design.  He 
was  allowed  to  live,  under  close  tute- 
lage and  control,  and  the  Empress  Tze* 
hsi  has  ruled  openly  in  his  stead. 

Having  turned  the  tables  on  her  ad- 
versaries, and  recovered  the  power 
which  those  who  have  once  tasted  it 
are  reputed  to  love,  the  Empress  might 
have  been  content;  though  even  she 
might  grow  weary  of  combating  the 
hostility  to  her  regime  which  centres 
round  the  personality  of  Kwang  Su. 
But  the  reactionary  clique  was  not 
happy.  All  was  safe  for  the  moment; 
but  their  mistress  is  advanced  in  years, 

management  of  affairs,  which  aha  succeeded  In  re- 
taining after  her  husband's  death.  Kao-tsung 
left  the  throne  to  hla  eon.  Chung-taunt;;  hot  Wu 
displaced  him  In  favour  of  hla  brother;  heraelf 
retaining  the  relna  of  power  till  she  wu  <1  la- 
placed  In  her  old  age  by  a  Palace  conaplracy. 
dying  at  laat  at  eighty-one.    A  bigoted  Bnddhlat. 


and  what  would  happen  at  her  death? 
If  the  Emperor  regained  power,  there 
would  be  a  fresh  era  of  reform;  and  not 
of  reform  only,  but  of  revenge,  perhaps, 
for  wrongs  suffered  and  indignities  im- 
posed. So  a  fresh  combination  was 
devised.  The  promise  of  adopting  a 
posthumous  son  to  Tung  Che  had  never 
been  fulfilled,  as  Kwang  Su  has  not 
fulfilled  bis  share  by  providing  the 
child.  It  was  consistent,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  propose  that  one 
should  be  selected  from  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  Imperial  Clan. 
A  son  (adopted  or  otherwise)  of  Tung 
Che  would  stand  out  as  heir  to  the 
Throne,  and  a  whole  vista  of  possibili- 
ties was  opened  up!  On  the  23rd 
January,  1900,  accordingly,  the  Peking 
Gazette  contained  the  following  de- 
cree:— 

The  Grand  Secretariat  is  hereby  com- 
manded to  transmit  our  instructions  to 
the  following  persons: — Pu  Wei. 
Prince  of  Kung,  1st  Order;  Princes 
Tsal  Lien  and  Tsai  YIng,  3rd  Order; 
and  Duke  Tsai  Lan;  also  the  members 
of  the  Grand  Secretariat,  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, Ministers  of  the  Presence, 
Grand  Council,  Board  of  Comptrollers- 
General  of  the  Imperial  Household  De- 
partment, the  Manchu  and  Chinese 
Presidents  of  the  Six  Boards  and  Nine 
Ministries,  and  the  Heads  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  and  Library.  The 
above-named  are  hereby  commanded 
to  assemble  in  the  Palace  to  morrow 
morning,  and  await  further  instruc- 
tions. 

The  object  was  to  choose— or  sanc- 
tion the  predetermined  choice  of— a 
child,  who  should  be  given  as  heir  to 
Tung  Che;  and  it  is  part  of  the  Irony 
of  things  that  the  result  was  announced 

she  allowed  Christianity,  which  Tal-tsung  had 
tolerated,  to  be  alandered  and  persecuted.  Ac- 
cused of  murdering  all  who  opposed  her  will,  and 
at  gratifying  her  pride  by  assuming  seinl-dlrlne 
title* ,  the  example  nf  her  reign  hns  been  held 
up  as  striking  etldence  of  the  erU  of  allowing 
women  to  meddle  In  politics). 
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(as  follows)   in   the  Emperor's  own 


While  yet  In  our  Infancy  we  were  by 
grace  of  the  Emperor  Tung  Che  chosen 
to  succeed  him  In  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  Head  of  the  whole  Empire, 
and  when  His  Majesty  died  we  sought 
day  and  night  to  be  deserving  of  such 
kindness  by  energy  and  faithfulness  in 
our  duties.  We  were  also  indebted  to 
the  Empress-Dowager,  who  taught  and 
cherished  us  assiduously,  and  to  her 
we  owe  our  safety  to  the  present  day. 
Now.  be  It  also  known,  that  when  we 
were  selected  to  the  Throne  It  was  then 
agreed  that  if  ever  we  should  have  a 
son  that  son  should  be  proclaimed  heir 
to  the  Throne.  But  ever  since  last  year 
(1888)  we  have  been  constantly  111,  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that,  In  the  8th 
month  of  that  year  (the  date  of  the 
coup  d'itat),  the  Empress-Dowager  gra- 
ciously acceded  to  our  urgent  prayers, 
and  took  over  the  reins  of  government 
in  order  to  instruct  us  in  our  duties.  A 
year  has  now  passed,  and  still  we  find 
ourselves  an  Invalid;  but  ever  keeping 
In  our  mind  that  we  do  not  belong  to 
the  direct  line  of  succession,  and  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  the  Em- 
pire of  our  ancestors,  a  legal  heir 
should  be  selected  to  the  Throne,  we 
a  pain  prayed  the  Empress-Dowager  to 
carefully  choose  from  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  Clan  such  an 
one;  and  this  she  has  done  In  the  per- 
son of  Pu  Chun,  son  of  Tsal  Tl,  Prince 
Tuan. 

We  hereby  command  accordingly  (he 
continues)  that  Pu  Chun,*  the  son  of 
Tsai  Yl,  Prince  Tuan,  be  made  heir  to 
the  late  Emperor  Tung  Che. 

Now  the  bearing  of  these  utterances 
depends,  like  those  of  Captain  Bunsby, 
on  the  application  of  them.  The  mean- 
ing read  into  them  by  all  China  seems 

«  There  mar  be  a  certain  academic  Interest  In 
noting  that  tbe  new  heir  la  n  rre.it -RrnndKon 
of  the  Emperor  Tao  Kwang.  Prince  Tuan  ta  a 
■on  of  Prince  Tun.  who  waa  a  brother  of  the 
Emperor  HI  en  Fang  and  of  Prince  Chan  (the 
father  of  Kwang  So):  be  la  of  the  aame  genera- 
tion, therefore,  aa  Tung  Che  and  Kwang  Su,  and 
any  aon  of  hla  would  be  eligible  for  adoption  to 
either  of  tbe  two.    The  reigning  family  have. 


to  have  been  that  the  Empress  intended 
to  depose  Kwang  Su,  make  Pu  Chun 
Emperor,  and  constitute  herself  Regent 
during  the  new  minority.  The  antici- 
pation evoked  an  outburst  of  loyalty 
to  Kwang  Su  which  surprised  those 
who  had  doubted  the  existence  of  any 
public  opinion  among  the  Chinese.  Kin 
Lienshan,  district  manager  of  the  Im- 
perial Telegraphs— whose  name  seems 
destined  to  come  into  notoriety  along 
with  that  of  Kang  Yu-wel— promptly 
despatched,  on  behalf  of  1,231  literati 
and  gentry  of  Shanghai  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, a  telegram  to  the  Princes 
and  Ministers  of  tbe  Tsungll-Yamen, 
in  tbe  following  terms:— 

When  we  received  the  edict  of  the 
24th  inst,  in  which  the  Emperor  pro- 
posed to  abdicate  on  account  of  illness, 
we  were  amazed;  and  the  mandarins, 
gentry  and  merchants  from  all  the 
provinces  residing  in  Shanghai  became 
full  of  anxiety,  and  discussed  the  mat- 
ter everywhere  In  the  streets.  "We, 
therefore,  wire  to  you  to  beg  of  you  to 
be  loyal  and  faithful,  and.  on  behalf 
of  the  nation,  to  Implore  the  Emperor 
not  to  think  of  abdicating,  even  though 
he  should  be  unwell;  so  that  the  Em- 
press-Dowager, at  her  advanced  age, 
may  not  have  the  extra  burden  of  rul- 
ing a  distracted  Empire,  and  so  that 
the  spirits  of  our  ancestors  may  be  at 
rest,  and  the  people  live  In  peace. 

It  was  said  that  a  number  of  the 
officials  and  gentry  of  Hupeh  had  taken 
similar  action;  and  that  the  chief  mili- 
tary officials  at  Nanking  had  protested 
to  the  Viceroy  that  they  acknowledged 
only  Kwang  Su,  and  offered  to  take 
active  measures  on  his  behalf.  It  is 
significant  at  any  rate,  "that  a  procla- 

however,  a  at  111  clearer  method  of  exhibiting  tbe 
genealogical  sequence.  Tbe  children  of  a  glreo 
generation  have  all  the  wmeai-pelUUre.  Tbe  eon* 
of  Klaklng,  for  loetanc*.  were  all  Mien;  tbe  eoaa 
of  Tao  Kwang  are  all  Ylb;  tbe  aona  of  theae  Ylb 
are  all  Teal,  and  the  aona  of  tbe  Teal  are  all  Pu. 
Tung  Che  and  Kwang  Sn  were  both  Teal.  Any 
Pu  la.  therefore,  ellgble  for  adoption  by  either 
as  no. 
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illation  purporting  to  emanate  from 
one  Han.  who  declare*  himself  to  be 
secretly  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
Kwaug  Su  to  "call  on  patriotic  men  to 
exterminate  evil  people,"  was  widely 
distributed  In  Hankow.  "The  Emperor 
had  (It  Is  declared),  ever  since  he  held 
the  reins  of  government,  done  his  ut- 
most to  perform  his  duty,  and  the 
people  are  satisfied.  .  .  .  Recently  he 
was  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  by 
a  number  of  treasonable  men,  who  fas- 
cinated the  Empress-Dowager.  ...  On 
seeing  that  the  Empress-Dowager  la 
tyrannizing  over  the  people,  and  giving 
away  the  territory  to  Russia,  (Hsu) 
wished,  long  ago,  to  ask  the  Emperor's 
permission  to  clear  off  the  evil  people 
near  him,  but  hesitated  to  do  so  lest 
the  matter  should  leak  out"  Now, 
however,  as  all  know  that  the  Empress 
really  Intends  to  depose  him  without 
ground,  "It  Is  time  to  swear  that  we  are 
not  standing  under  the  sun  with  her 
and  her  villains."  A  committee  repre- 
senting 80,000  Chinese  residents  in 
Slam  telegraphed  from  Bangkok:— 

We,  the  loyal  subjects  of  H.I.M. 
Kuang  Hsu  in  Slam,  learn  with  sor- 
rowful surprise  that  an  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  by  certain  traitors  at  Peking 
to  destroy  by  poison  our  beloved  Sov- 
ereign, and  we  would  hereby  warn 
Your  Excellencies  [i.e.,  the  Ministers  of 
the  Tsung  11  Yamen],  that,  should  our 
Emperor  be  murdered  or  deposed,  an 
Army  of  Revenge  from  Slam  alone  will 
Immediately  return  to  China  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  serving  out  Justice  to 
the  two  arch  traitors,  Prince  Chlng  and 
Kang  Yi,  whom  we  deem  the  chief  au- 
thors of  all  the  sorrows  and  troubles 
of  our  beloved  Emperor.  We  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  homeland  will  re- 
joice to  help  us  In  removing  these 

•  Tha  Chinese  nt  Singapore  telegraphed  to  the 
Tsunjll-YamoD:  "Urge  upon  the  Etuprvss- 
IV>  wafer  the  absolute  necessity  of  sparing  the 
Emperor's  life,  or  etas  the  Oblneee  here  wlU 
cladlr  sacrifice  their  Urea";  and  to  the  British, 


traitors  and  their  partisans  forever 
from  the  Government. 

It  Is  less  surprising,  perhaps,  that  Chi- 
nese residing  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments,* In  Australia  and  in  California 
should  have  protested  with  equal  em- 
phasis against  the  deposition  of  a  mon- 
arch whose  only  offence  had  been  the 
advocacy  of  reforms  which  they  had 
learned  to  appreciate  and  admire. 

Such  an  explosion  of  remonstrance 
seems  to  have  caused  astonishment,  as 
well  as  alarm  and  anger,  at  Peking. 
But  the  Empress  was  shrewd  enough 
to  perceive  reason  for  pause.  Instead 
of  deposing  the  Emperor,  she  requested 
the  Board  of  Ceremonies  to  decide  upon 
a  fitting  manner  of  observing  his  birth- 
day, and  acquiesced  in  a  demand  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  to  be  allowed  to  pay 
him  their  compliments  on  Chinese  New 
Year's  Day  (Feb.  19).  But  she  turned 
her  rage  against  the  Reform  Party, 
who  are  held  responsible  for  the  op- 
position. The  first  victim  selected  was 
Kin  Llen-shan,  whose  arrest  and  execu- 
tion were  ordered— whether  for  signing, 
or  only  for  forwarding,  the  Shanghai 
message.  Is  not  clear.  Kin  got  warn- 
ing, and  fled  to  Macao.  The  Instruc- 
tions were  passed  on,  therefore,  to 
Canton;  and  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hung- 
chang,  lost  no  time  In  formulating  a  re- 
quest for  his  extradition  on  a  charge 
of  embezzling  Tls.  38.000!  The  pretext 
Is  Ingenious,  as  a  political  accusation 
would  have  been  Ignored,  whereas  the 
Portuguese  could  not  well  refuse  to 
detain  him  pending  the  offer  of  evi- 
dence on  a  civil  charge.  It  Is  by  no 
means  unlikely,  even,  that  a  man  flying 
suddenly  for  his  life  may  have  left  his 
accounts  unsquared.  Proof,  however, 
not  only  of  a  deficit,  but  of  animus 
furandi.  will,  doubtless,  be  required; 

American,  and  Japanese  Minister,  at  Peking,  In- 
dividually: "AU  Chinese  eommnnltlea  beg  yon  to 
one  yoor  Infiueooe  to  protect  Kwaag  Sa'a  life." 
Fort? -tlx  protests  In  all  are  said  to  bare  reacted 
Peking  within  a  few  days. 
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there  Is  a  general  conviction  In  China 
that  Kin  will  receive  short  shrift  If  he 
touches  Chinese  soil,  and  the  Portu- 
guese will  hardly  surrender  a  man  to 
death  on  a  charge  which  they  know  to 
be  merely  a  cloak. 

Close  upon  the  denunciation  of  Kin 
Lien-shan  came  a  fresh  exhortation  to 
the  great  provincial  officers  to  termi- 
nate, no  matter  how,  the  career  of  Kang 
Yu-wel. 

Ever  since  the  heinous  crimes  against 
the  dynasty  committed  by  Kang  Yu- 
wel  and  Liang  Chi-chao,  and  their  con- 
sequent proscription,  we  have  repeat- 
edly commanded  the  Viceroys  and  Gov- 
ernors of  the  maritime  provinces  to 
offer  rewards  for  the  capture  of  these 
two  men,  and  also  to  buy  the  services 
of  men  to  betray  them  to  the  author- 
ities; but,  so  far,  It  seems,  without  any 
success.  In  the  meanwhile  these  two 
have  been  inciting  the  Chinese  of  the 
sea  coast  and  Island  b  against  us  by 
their  writings,  and  have  even  pub- 
lished newspapers  to  propagate  their 
treason  for  the  success  of  their  nefari- 
ous designs.  Language  is  insufficient 
to  express  our  indignation  and  anger 
at  the  conduct  of  these  men.  We, 
therefore,  hereby  again  command  the 
Viceroys  and  Governors  of  all  our 
Provinces  to  issue  proclamations  giv- 
ing out  In  dear  and  plain  terms  that 
the  Imperial  Government  guarantees 
a  reward  of  Tie.  100.000  (about  £15,000) 
to  anyone,  without  distinction  of  class 
or  social  standing,  wbo  shall  be  able 
to  hand  over  to  the  Authorities  the  ac- 

'  "The  ceremony  of  tbe  13th  Iiwtnnt  pasted  off 
extmnely  well.  The  Empress-Dowager  made  a 
moat  farorable  impression  by  ber  court  ear  and 
affability.  Those  who  went  to  the  Palace  under 
the  Idea  that  tbey  would  meet  a  cold  and  haughty 
person  of  strong,  Imperious  manners,  were  agree- 
tbly  surprised  to  fed  Her  Imperial  Majesty  a  kind 
and  ooorteooa  hostess,  who  displayed  both  the 
tact  and  aoftufsa  of  a  womanly  disposition.  The 
ladles  were  at  first  received  In  a  ball  In  the 
gardens  of  the  Palace,  where  tbey  found  the 
Empress- Downger  and  the  Emperor  seated  on  a 
dais.  A  abort  speech  of  congratulation  was  read 
by  I.ady  MacDonald  as  doyenne,  and  a  brief  reply 
made  by  the  Empress-Dow  aper.  The  ladles  then 
ascended  the  dais,  and  the  Empress-Down  rit 
«poke  a  few  words  to  each  In  torn,  embraced 
theru.  and  placed  a  pearl   ring  on  the  Anger  of 


tual  persons  of  Kang  Yu-wel  and 
Liang  Chi-chao;  or  should  these  men  be 
slain.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  have 
their  bodies  identified  to  receive  the 
same  reward  now  offered.  To  show  the 
sincerity  of  the  Imperial  Government 
In  Its  offer  of  reward,  let  the  said 
amount  of  Tte.  100.000  be  sent  to  the 
Shanghai  Taotal,  who  Is  to  bold  the 
money  ready  for  Immediate  handing 
over  to  the  -successful  men  as  soon  as 
the  formality  of  identification  be  over, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  unneces- 
sary delay  in  giving  the  reward.  Should 
official  rank  be  desired  In  preference  to 
this  money,  we  will  give  high  substan- 
tial rank,  far  above  the  usual  habit  of 
granting  such,  which  will  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  most  ambitious.  [Even 
people  found  reading  their  writings  are 
to  be  punished,  and  the  writings  them- 
selves are  to  be  burnt],  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial 
dynasty  and  quiet  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

Having  regard  to  the  theory  that  Chi- 
nese civilisation  came  originally  from 
Babylon,  we  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps, 
for  recalling  how  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
his  rage  and  fury,  commanded  to  bring 
Shadrach.  Meshach  and  Abednego  be- 
fore him  because  they  refused  to  wor- 
ship the  image  which  he  had  set  up; 
but  how  the  punishment  designed  for 
them  miscarried,  and  the  King  fell, 
soon  after,  on  evil  days.  The  ladles  of 
the  Legations  who  were  so  impressed, 
sixteen  months  ago.  by  the  Empress's 
affability*  may  be  surprised  by  the  con- 
each.  Her  Majesty  subsequently  sect  to  each 
lady  handsome  presents  of  silk,  a  picture  painted 
by  herself,  ftc  The  Emperor  shook  each  lady  by 
the  hand.  The  ladles  were  afterwards  entertained 
at  a  honqoet  In  another  hall  by  the  ladles  of  the 
Court.  The  Empress-Dowager  again  appeared 
and  drank  a  lorlng  cop  of  tea  with  her  guests. 
A  letter  of  thanks  for  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
reception  and  presents  was  afterwards  acnt  by 
Lady  MacDonald  to  the  Empress-Dowager  on  be- 
half of  tbe  foreign  ladles  attending  the  audience. 
The  appreciation  of  the  Empress- Dowager  of  this 
■tep  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  ladles  was  to-day  cooTeyed 
to  each  Legation  ooocerned  by  two  of  tb»  see- 
retarles  of  the  TsnngU -Yemen,  who  were  charged 
by  Prince  Chlng  to  communicate  Her  Imperial 
Majesty's  pleasure. "-(China,  No.  1  of  1900.  p.  16,) 
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trast  But  If  Hell  hold  no  fury  like  a 
woman  scorned,  what  may  we  not  ex- 
pect from  one  whose  position  of  power 
and  personal  liberty  have  been  men- 
aced, as  well  as  her  reputation  fUtriet 

These  major  proscriptions  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  decree  sentencing  three  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Hanlln  Col- 
lege (Including  one  who  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  negotiating  the  Peking 
Syndicate  concessions)  to  Imprisonment 
for  life,  a  fourth  to  surveillance,  and 
handing  over  a  fifth  for  penalties  to  be 
subsequently  determined— avowedly  for 
"arrogant  and  boastful  speech,"  "trea- 
sonable Ideas."  "extraordinary  and 
crazy  charges"  against  the  Empress's 
chief  advisers,  etc.,  but  really  for  pro- 
gressive tendencies.  Fifty  more  are 
said  to  have  been  since  impeached,  on 
a  hint  from  the  Empress  that  she  did 
not  believe  those  five  could  represent 
all  the  Iniquity  in  such  a  neat  Orders 
were,  It  is  alleged,  received  by  the  local 
Authorities  to  arrest  certain  prominent 
Reformers  who  reside  in  the  Foreign 
Settlement  at  Shanghai;  but  the  Taotal 
was  more  than  unwilling  to  Incur  the 
friction  which  he  knew  the  attempt 
would  entail.  They  might  be  seized  on 
chance  opportunities,  or  obtained,  per- 
haps, on  trumped-up  charges,  but  the 
Foreign  Municipal  Authorities  would 
shield  them,  certainly,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power;  and  the  Viceroy  authorized 
him,  apparently,  to  stay  his  hand  pend- 
ing further  reference  to  Peking.  Cases 
might  be  cited,  also,  of  pressure  on  the 
families  and  kindred  of  men  who  are 
living  abroad.  There  has  been  a  gen- 
eral recrudescence  of  persecution.  In 
fact,  against  persons  suspected  of  lean- 
ings to  reform;  and  a  decree  published 
In  the  Peking  Gazette  of  the  20th  Feb- 
ruary orders  all  the  Provincial  Mag- 
nates throughout  the  Empire  "to  care- 
fully nourish  the  scholars  and  students 
within  tfoelr  jurisdictions,  to  provide 

T  8pb«rea  of  Interest  and  tbe  Open  Door. 
By  R.   8.   Goodly.    FortnlftUj   B*rlew,  July, 


orthodox  books  and  classics  for  schools 
and  colleges,  to  promote  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Throne  really  deserving 
scholars,  but  to  summarily  suppress  all 

Yu-tort  and  Liang  Chi-chao." 

I  was  permitted,  last  year/  to  depict 
in  these  pages  the  political  situation 
which  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
created  by  the  combined  effects  of  the 
Japanese  War,  of  foreign  encroach- 
ments and  pressure,  and  of  a  domestic 
policy  hostile  to  reform.  The  only 
change  I  would  now  make  in  that  pre- 
sentment is  to  deepen  the  shadows. 
The  Empress's  assurance  that  she  was 
not  antagonistic  to  reform,  but  desired 
to  carry  it  out  along  lines  more  con- 
sistent with  Chinese  thought,  has  been 
discredited.  The  Reactionary  policy  of 
the  clique  with  which  she  is  identified 
seems,  rather,  to  have  been  accentuated, 
and  the  spirit  of  enmity  towards  all 
who  were  associated  with  the  reform 
movement  embittered.  An  evident  con- 
sequence has  been  to  widen  tbe  rift  be- 
tween the  Capital  and  the  Provinces 
that  was  caused  by  the  Emperor's  su- 
persession. The  Empress  thinks,  evi- 
dently, that  she  can  crush  opposition; 
but  experience  has  shown  that  move- 
ments of  the  kind  are  like  rivers— which 
may  be  guided,  as  Til  Is  declared.  In 
Chinese  legend,  to  have  guided  the 
great  rivers  of  Chins,  by  removing  ob- 
stacles and  deepening  their  channels 
"till  the  waters  flowed  peacefully  Into 
the  Eastern  sea;"  but  which  are  apt  to 
burst  through  Injudiciously  constructed 
barriers  and  overwhelm  everything  In 
their  course.  The  pressure  to  which 
the  Imperial  Government  had  been 
subjected  from  without  is  somewhat 
relaxed.  Having  ear-marked  their  re- 
spective spheres  of  interest,  and  ob- 
tained concessions  of  various  privileges, 
the  great  European  Powers  chiefly  ln- 

1899.  The  YHnrtxe  Region.  By  It.  S  Gun.Iry. 
September. 
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terested  have  been  content  to  await 
developments  and  events.  Bat  the 
autonomy  of  the  eighteen  Provinces 
appears  to  be  In  less  danger  from  un- 
provoked aggression  than  from  the  Ig- 
norance, corruption  and  Incapacity  of 
the  Chinese  Government  itself.  The 
removal  of  the  Emperor  from  power, 
the  reversal  of  his  decrees  and  the  en- 
venomed persecution  of  his  advisers 
have  caused  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion, which  Is  only  restrained  from 
dangerous  expression  by  want  of  cohe- 
sion and  leadership.  There  is  unrest 
from  Shantung  In  the  north  to  the  great 
Kwang  Vlceroyalty  In  the  south.  The 
risk  that  some  new  freak  of  the  Reac- 
tionaries may  consolidate  this  fluent 
matter  Is,  at  least,  not  negligible;  nor 
can  the  risk  that  certain  foreign  Pow- 
ers might  be  led  to  step  In  to  maintain 
order,  and  gradually,  perhaps,  to  as- 
sume administrative  responsibility  In 
certain  districts,  in  given  contingencies, 
be  Ignored. 

We  have  heard,  quite  recently,  for 
Instance,  of  grave  warnings  addressed 
to  the  Imperial  Government  regarding 
the  condition  of  affairs  In  the  North, 
where  an  association,  calling  itself  I  Ho 
Chuan  (lit.  Righteous  Harmony  Fists), 
familiarly  known  as  The  Boxers,  has 
been  distinguishing  itself  by  assault- 
ing, pillaging  and  generally  persecuting 
Christian  converts.  I  have  endeavored, 
upon  former  occasions,'  to  explain  some 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  peren- 
nial antagonism  to  missionaries,  espe- 
cially Roman  missionaries  and  their 
converts  In  China.  The  remedy  may 
be  difficult  to  find,  but  It  certainly  does 
not  lie  In  persecution;  and  It  has  always 
been  believed  that  the  trouble,  anxiety 
and  diplomatic  embarrassment  which 
riots  superinduce  must  render  the 
higher  authorities,  at  least,  unwilling 
to  see  them  occur.  The  tacit  complic- 

•  Cbaptcra  X.  and  XI.,  China,  Present  and  Part. 
Chapman  4  Hall.  1899.    V.  alio.  Ml»«lonarlM  In 

China,  by  Alet.  Mlchle:  Stanford.  1681. 


ity  of  the  late  Governor  of  Shantung  In 
the  proceedings  of  The  Boxers  seems, 
however,  beyond  doubt;  so  much  so 
that  when  their  misdeeds  culminated 
lately  In  the  murder  of  an  English  mis- 
sionary, H.B.M.  Minister  demanded 
and  obtained  his  recall.  Yet  the  Em- 
press has  bestowed  upon  him  the  char- 
acter Fu,  signifying  happiness— a  well- 
recognlxed  mark  of  favor,  which  was 
recorded  In  the  Court  Gazette— and  has 
named  him  Governor  of  Shanse,  where 
he  will  be  able  to  thwart  the  operations 
of  the  Peking  Syndicate  by  various 
methods,  overt  and  covert,  which  a 
Mandarin  In  high  position  can  always 
employ.  The  appointment  of  the  pres- 
ent Governor,  Yuan  ShlkaU  was 
thought  to  herald  better  things;  for  he 
not  only  ranks  among  the  Empress's 
allies,  but  Is  credited  with  having  at 
his  disposal  the  most  efficient  body  of 
troops  In  the  north.  He  appears  to 
have  done  little,  however,  towards  sup- 
pressing the  movement;  and  popular 
report  explains  his  Inaction  by  affirming 
that  the  Empress  told  him  he  would  be 
held  responsible  if  any  disturbance  en- 
sued. It  Is  scarcely  surprising,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  tacit  sym- 
pathy, at  least,  of  the  Empress  and  her 
allies  should  be  claimed  for  a  Society 
whose  program  Is  avowedly  antl-for- 
elgn.  Placards  frankly  claiming  this 
sympathy  are  said,  Indeed,  to  have 
been  posted  at  Peking;  and,  though 
placards  be  ever  so  fallible,  placards 
claiming  to  express  the  sympathies  of 
the  Empress  are  strong  evidence,  at 
least,  of  popular  belief;  for  we  may 
guess  from  the  cases  of  Kang  Yu-wei 
and  Kin  Lien-shan  what  might  happen 
to  people  who  Interpreted  them  awry. 
Gentlemen  who  have  heard  the  Chi- 
nese Minister  descant  pleasantly  at  our 
great  Industrial  centres,  on  the  enlight- 
ened purposes  of  his  government,  hardly 
conceived  It  possible,  no  doubt,  that  It 
should  be  so  strangely  engaged;  but 
it  is  as  well  to  realize  that  there  are 
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two  sides  to  the  picture.  I  have  laid 
myself  open,  I  fear,  to  the  charge  of 
quoting  somewhat  freely  from  Imperial 
decrees;  but  a  tone  of  thought  which  la 
altogether  peculiar  can  be  best  exhib- 
ited, at  times.  In  the  thinker's  words. 
Remembering  how  directly  the  Em- 
press can  speak  when  she  wishes,  let 
the  reader  place  himself  in  the  position 
of  a  Governor,  and  try  to  draw  from 
the  following  edict  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  category  in  which  the  Society  that 
is  disturbing  Shantung  should  be  en- 
rolled. 

Recently  cases  of  robbery  and  vio- 
lence have  been  becoming  dally  more 
frequent  In  various  provinces,  and  mis- 
sionary cases  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. These  are  all  regarded  as  the 
work  of  seditious  societies,  and  it  is  de- 
manded that  -they  be  severely  punished. 
But  there  Is  a  distinction  In  these  so- 
cieties. Those  reckless  fellows  who 
band  together  and  create  riots  are 
without  excuse  under  our  law.  But  if 
submissive  and  loyal  subjects  learn 
gymnastic  drill  for  the  protection  of 
their  families,  or  unite  the  villages  In 
tnelr  districts  for  mutual  protection, 
their  object  la  merely  mutual  assist- 
ance, and  quite  right.  But  the  local 
authorities  sometimes  make  no  distinc- 
tion, and,  mistakenly  listening  to 
groundless  rumors,  treat  them  all  as  se- 
ditious subjects,  and  recklessly  put 
them  to  death,  so  that  there  Is  no  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  and  the  people  become  excited 
with  fear.  This  is  like  trying  to  stop 
a  pot  boiling  by  adding  more  fuel;  or 
making  a  pool  to  drive  out  flsb.  It  Is 
not  that  the  people  are  not  quiet,  but 
that  the  officials'  action  Is  to  blame. 
The  government  of  Our  Dynasty  Is 
known  to  be  kind  and  generous,  and 
has  cherished  tfbe  people  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  The  food  of  the  people 
and  the  ground  on  which  they  tread 
are  the  gifts  of  Heaven.  How  can  they 
be  ready  to  turn  rebels  and  court  pun- 
ishment? It  depends  entirely  on  the 
Viceroys  and  Gove  mom  to  engage 
worthy  officials  to  govern  the  country 
rightly,  and  to  secure  the  people  rest 

■ct.kctic.      vol.  lxxii.  191 


When  they  have  law  cases  between  the 
Christians  and  the  people,  they  should 
settle  them  justly  and  without  any  par- 
tiality. If  at  ordinary  times  they  have 
the  people's  confidence,  when  unusual 
circumstances  occur  they  will  natu- 
rally have  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  turn  great  matters  into  small  and 
deeds  into  no  deeds.  The  strength  of 
the  country  depends  upon  this,  and 
the  amicable  relations  of  all  rest  on 
this.  The  Viceroys'  and  Go  vernors 
.  .  .  Instructions  to  the  local  officials 
should  be  precise,  that  in  all  cases  of 
this  kind  they  should  only  inquire 
whether  the  men  are  rebels  or  not,  and 
whether  they  have  created  riots  or  not; 
and  not  consider  whether  they  belong 
to  a  society  or  religious  sect.  The 
people  also  ought  to  have  no  thought 
beyond  the  protection  of  their  villages, 
and  not  to  commence  hostilities  and 
create  a  disturbance,  or  be  agitated  by 
rumors.  They  should  not  presume  on 
their  Influence  to  oppress  their  neigh- 
bors. We  trust  the  different  districts 
will  become  quiet  and  relieve  our 
anxiety. 

A  later  edict  declared,  certainly  In 
less  ambiguous  terms,  the  Illegality  of 
organisations  which  conduct  themselves 
as  The  Boxers  have  done,  and  author- 
ised the  Governors  of  Shantung  and 
Pechlli  to  "Issue  a  plain  proclamation 
and  give  clear  notice  of  prohibition," 
In  order  that  they  may  "cease  their 
habits  and  become  law-abiding  and 
loyal." 

If  they  persist  In  their  foolish  ways 
without  reform  they  ought  to  be 
strictly  punished,  and  no  leniency 
should  be  shown  them.  In  regard  to 
the  divisions  between  the  converts  and 
common  people,  all  are  alike  Our  sub- 
jects, and  when  there  are  law  disputes 
the  local  authorities  should  adjust 
them  carefully,  and  Irrespective  of 
class  or  religion,  seeking  only  to  dis- 
cover who  Is  really  In  the  wrong,  and 
showing  no  partiality.  In  order  that  the 
people  may  realize  the  fatherly  sym- 
pathy of  the  Throne. 
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But  either  the  words  have  failed  to 
carry  conviction,  or  the  movement  has 
gained  too  much  headway  to  he  easily 
stopped;  for  It  is  spreading,  evidently, 
In  Pechlll,  and  we  hear  of  outrage  and 
massacre  within  fifty  miles  of  Peking. 

If  the  North  has  Its  own  form  of  un- 
rest. It  Is  peculiar  only  in  that  respect 
The  Yangtze  Valley  Bee  thing  with 
discontent,  bqrn  partly  of  Imperial  ex- 
actions and  partly  of  loyalty  to  Kwang 
Su  and  antagonism  to  the  Empress's 
rigime.  The  Kwang  provinces,  always 
turbulent,  are  a  prey  to  brigandage 
ashore  and  piracy  afloat  The  dangers 
Indicated  last  year  appear  to  have 
grown  greater,  therefore,  rather  than 
less.  The  anti-foreign  attitude,  which 
the  Empress  and  her  advisers  are 
adopting,  may  encourage  an  outbreak 
of  anti-foreign  feeling  that  would  occa- 
sion intervention;  or  their  domestic 
policy  may  excite  disaffection  leading 
to  Insurrection  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  only  road  of  escape  from  the  two- 
fold danger  seems  to  lie  in  reverting  to 
a  policy  of  reform;  whereas  the  only 
thought  of  the  clique  which  has  usurped 
power,  at  Peking,  seems  to  be  to  accu- 
mulate soldiers  to  protect  itself  against 
the  consequences  of  the  dissatisfaction 
It  Inspires.  One  consideration  might  In- 
duce the  Empress  to  desert  the  Reac- 
tionary cause  and  throw  her  influence 
into  the  opposite  scale.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  she  is  being  carried  far- 
ther than  she  intended,  having  had  no 
conception  of  the  forces  that  are  at 
work.  The  last  thing  she  desires  is 
to  endanger  the  dynasty.  If  It  could 

The  Fortnightly  Bartow.   


be  brought  home  to  her  that  the  present 
Reactionary  policy  constitutes  a  danger 
for  the  dynasty  and  the  Empire,  she 
might  be  induced,  yet  to  change  her 
course  and  support  the  Emperor  in  a 
policy  of  Reform.  Her  halt  on  the 
threshold  of  what  was  Intended,  clearly, 
to  be  a  fresh  coup  d'etat,  two  months 
ago,  goes  to  prove  that  she  Is  not  Im- 
pervious to  manifestations  of  popular 
sentiment;  but  many  well  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion  are  persuaded  that  she 
Is  kept  in  Ignorance  of  the  real  Import 
and  magnitude  of  the  crisis  by 
which  the  Empire  Is  assailed.  She 
is  impressed,  for  the  moment  by  the 
volume  of  remonstrance  her  project  has 
evoked;  although  she  wreaks,  woman- 
like, her  spite  on  those  whom  she  sin- 
gles out  as  opposing  her  will.  The 
present  advice  of  the  Emperor's  friends 
at  Peking  to  their  partisans  hi  the 
Provinces  is  said  to  be  not  to  press 
her  too  bard,  but  to  let  her  escape.  If 
she  will,  by  the  loophole  which  the 
protests  have  left  her  In  laying  the 
blame  on  her  advisers.  The  primary 
object  is  to  save  Kwang  Su.  The  great 
fear  of  the  Reform  party  Is  that  he 
may  be  made  away  with.  80  long  as 
he  Is  alive  they  are  contending  for  their 
rightful  sovereign;  but  his  death  would 
undermine  that  standpoint  of  objection 
to  the  Empress's  rigime.  To  oppose 
her  If  she  were  ruling  legally  as  Regent 
for  a  new  Emperor  would  be  to  rebel; 
and  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft; the  Chinese  have  it  In  supersti- 
tious dread. 

R.  8.  Oundry. 


WAGGON  HILL. 
(Ladysmith,  January  6th,  1900.) 


Drake  in  the  North  Sea  grimly  prowling, 
Treading  bis  dear  "Revenge's"  deck. 

Watched,  with  the  sea-dogs  round  him  growling, 
Galleons  drifting  wreck  by  wreck. 
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"Fetter  and  Felth  for  England's  neck, 
Faggot  and  Father,  Saint  and  chain.— 
Yonder  the  Devil  and  all  go  howling, 
Devon.  O  Devon,  in  wind  and  rain!" 

Drake  at  the  last  off  Nombre  lying. 

Knowing  the  night  that  toward  him  crept, 
Gave  to  the  sea-dogs  round  him  crying 
This  for  a  sign  before  he  slept: — 
"Pride  of  the  West!'  What  Devon  hath  kept 
Devon  shall  keep  on  tide  or  main; 
Call  to  the  storm  and  drive  them  flying, 
Devon,  O  Devon,  in  wind  and  rain!" 


Valor  of  England  gaunt  and  whitening, 
Far  in  a  South  land  brought  to  bay. 
Locked  in  a  death-grip  all  day  tightening, 
Waited  the  end  in  twilight  gray. 
Battle  and  storm  and  the  sea-dog's  way! 
Drake  from  hki  long  rest  turned  again. 
Victory  lit  thy  steel  with  lightning, 
Devon,  O  Devon,  In  wind  and  rain! 
The  Bp««utor.  Henry  Nntbolt. 


THE  MODERN  PARENT. 


In  the  old  times  It  waa  taken  for 
granted  In  literature,  and  presumably 
also  in  life,  that  children  were  under  a 
considerable  obligation  to  their  parents 
for  the  bare  fact  of  existence.  Many 
affecting  appeals  in  drama  from  father 
to  child  resolve  themselves  simply  into 
the  following  inquiry:  But  for  me  where 
would  you  have  been?  and  Its  corollary. 
Since  you  owe  everything  to  me.  Is  It 
not  reasonable  that  you  should  display 
your  gratitude  by  doing  what  I  ask  of 
you?   Undoubtedly  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  logic  in  the  plea,  though  I  can- 
not recollect  that  it  was  ever  success- 
ful Still,  the  whole  scheme  of  filial 
duty  was  based  originally  on  the  belief 
that  it  was  very  good  of  parents  to 
bring  their  children  into  the  world; 
and  It  dates  back  to  an  age  when  people 


married  explicitly  in  order  to  have 
children,  and  when  every  man  owed 
it  to  his  family  not  to  die  without  lin- 
eage.  Gradually,  however,  that  change 
came  to  pass  which  makes  the  dividing 
line  between  the  modern  world  and 
the  ancient — the  change  in  the  relations 
between  woman  and  man.  The  unit 
of  society  was  no  longer  the  family, 
but  the  individual,  who  sought  his  own 
good  und  his  own  completion,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  family  connections.  The 
bride  assumed  a  new  importance,  a 
value  in  her  own  right,  since  man  no 
longer  demanded  hi  marriage  a  woman, 
but  the  woman;  and,  as  romanticism 
strengthened,  the  thought  of  Issue  In 
marriage  receded  further  and  further 
Into  the  background.   And  so  it  has 
gone  on.  Shakespeare,  in  the  Sonnets, 
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utters  his  magnificent  laudation  of  the 
"marriage  of  true  minds;"  but  you  also 
find  him  Insisting  on  the  notion  that 
"of  fairest  creatures  we  desire  In- 
crease." In  Browning,  who  Is  your 
typical  modern  poet  of  love,  the  man 
thinks  of  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth 
but  the  woman,  the  woman  of  nothing 
but  the  man.  And  to  come  down  to 
prose,  I  would  assert  boldly  that  those 
of  us  who  marry  to  please  ourselves— 
which  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  usual 
proceeding— desire  simply  the  society 
of  a  certain  person,  with  whom  to  live 
out  life,  and  accept  the  consequences, 
with  or  without  enthusiasm.  We  do 
not  feel  that  in  bringing  Infants  Into 
the  world  we  are  fulfilling  a  sacred 
duty;  we  are  inclined,  perhaps,  to  look 
upon  them  as  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  au  arrangement  which  our  lives 
demand.  What  Is  more,  our  neighbors 
are  Inclined  to  take  the  same  view  of 
the  matter.  We  know  exactly  the  area 
of  the  world's  surface,  and  the  statis- 
tics of  population  terrify  us;  we  all 
realize  how  few  places  there  are  and 
how  many  seex  them;  and,  by  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  we  deprecate  rather 
than  rejoice  in  what  Tennyson  called 
"the  torrent  of  babies." 

Still,  there  was  always  the  old  argu- 
ment to  fall  back  on:  If  we  did  good  to 
no  one  else,  at  least  our  children  would 
thank  us  for  the  original  benefit  of  ex- 
istence; and  till  this  century  the  argu- 
ment was  never  challenged.  (Ed  I  pus. 
Job,  or  Swift  the  famous  unhappy, 
might  curse  the  day  when  they  were 
born,  but  mankind  regarded  their  ut- 
terance as  a  startling  paradox,  a  final 
proof  of  their  exceptional  infelicity. 
Now,  pessimism  has  gradually  per- 
vaded the  air;  and  though  men  and 
women  cling  more  tenaciously  to  life 
than  ever  they  did.  and  In  order  to  go 
on  breathing  will  submit  to  the  per- 
petuity of  a  German  water-cure,  the 
world  at  large  is  ready  to  question 
whether  life  really  Is  worth  living.  I 


believe  the  subject  has  been  discussed 
during  the  vacant  months  of  one  au- 
tumn by  the  Dally  Telegraph,  and  that 
clinches  the  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  pessimism.  That  being  so,  how  Is 
a  father  to  say  "My  son,  you  are  In- 
debted to  me  for  your  life."  when  he 
knows  that  his  son  may  retort,  "Sir, 
I  was  never  consulted  In  the  matter"? 
The  father  has  brought  the  child  Into 
the  world;  but  suppose  the  child  does 
not  like  the  world  when  It  gets  there, 
how  is  he  to  answer  for  it?  He  cannot 
say  that  he  married  in  order  to  confer 
the  blessing  of  existence  upon  other 
creatures;  he  cannot  say  that  duty  im- 
pelled him  to  do  so;  and  society  will 
not  even  applaud  him  for  having  given 
another  subject  to  Her  Majesty,  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  being  already  too 
thick  upon  the  ground.  The  son's  re- 
tort, if  it  be  made,  seems  to  me  unan- 
swerable, and  the  father  can  only  con- 
fess that  be  has  taken  an  unpardonable 
liberty  with  another  human  being. 

Add  to  this  that  the  propensity  of 
the  human  mind  to  fatalism  has  flung 
us  into  a  blind  belief  in  the  unlimited 
consequences  of  heredity.  A  child's 
ancestry,  we  are  taught  to  believe  by 
our  modern  preachers,  the  dramatists 
and  novel  writers,  determines  abso- 
lutely not  only  the  child's  character, 
but  the  events  In  his  or  her  life.  Con- 
sequently, for  whatever  misfortunes 
befall  the  child,  for  whatever  misdeeds 
be  may  commit,  the  parents  are  respon- 
sible, who  brought  him  Inconsiderately 
Into  the  world;  and  especially  the 
father,  since  with  him  the  business  of 
selection  Is  still  held  chiefly  to  lie. 
Take  all  these  considerations  together 
—I  believe  they  exist,  though  obscurely 
and  half  realized,  at  the  back  of  many 
minds — and  can  you  wonder  at  the 
apologetic  attitude  which  the  modern 
parent  assumes  to  the  modern  child?  It 
is  no  longer,  "My  son,  I  am  your 
father,  and  your  mother  is  your  mother, 
and  if  you  do  not  love,  honor  and  obey 
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us  you  are  an  ungrateful  dog."  Rather 
the  poor  man  has  the  air  of  saying: 
"My  dear  boy.  my  constitution  is  not 
all  it  ought  to  be,  and  my  great-grand- 
father committed  suicide;  what  can  I 
do  to  atone  for  the  gout  which  will 
certainly  be  your  portion,  and  the  he- 
reditary bias  which  may  probably  in- 
dine  you  to  cut  your  throat?  Take  live 
shillings  a  week  pocket-money,  and  try 
to  bear  up. — My  dear  glrl,your  mother's 
great-aunt  ran  away  with  the  footman; 
and  the  worst  is  that  I  knew  the  fact 
when  I  married.— Do  not,  I  beseech 
you,  let  me  have  to  reproach  myself 
more  than  I  already  do  for  having 
started  you  in  lffe  with  this  fatal  pre- 
disposition to  levity  of  conduct" 

Perhaps  the  state  of  mind  which  I 
have  described  is  rather  inculcated  than 
attained;  perhaps  not  even  doctors  in- 
quire with  any  accuracy  into  the  medi- 
cal pedigree  of  the  young  ladles  whom 
they  desire  to  marry;  and  perhaps  the 
world  In  general  would  still  approve 
rather  than  reprobate  the  action  of  a 
lady  who.  when  her  flatted  was  ordered 
to  South  Africa  with  lung  disease,  to 
all  appearance  a  doomed  man,  refused 
to  break  off  the  engagement,  married 
him  and.  In  a  few  years,  brought  him 
back  as  Btrong  as  the  rest  of  us.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  to-day  the 
morality  of  her  action,  as  well  as  its 
wisdom,  would  be  questioned;  half  a 
century  ago  she  would  have  been  hailed 
as  a  heroine.  I  do  not  know  that  public 
opinion  on  this  matter  has  yet  become 
sufficiently  ascertained  to  affect  con- 
duct, though  I  believe  that  In  a  short 
time  It  will  be  difficult  for  any  man  or 
woman  with  Insanity  in  the  family  to 
get  married.  But  I  am  sure  that  the 
sense  of  parental  responsibility  has 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
within  the  century  that  is  Just  closing. 
A  hundred  years  ago.  or  less.  If  parents 
saw  that  their  children  were  In  good 
health,  had  proper  food  and  dress,  and 
acquired.  In  addition  to  their  rudiments, 


the  accomplishments  necessary  to  their 

station— a  little  French,  music  and 
drawing  for  the  girls,  a  little  Latin  and 
Greek  for  the  boys— the  parents  were 
held  to  be  amply  fulfilling  their  duty. 
The  duty  of  children,  on  the  other 
band,  was  equally  plain:  to  learn  their 
lessons,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  their 
elders  when  they  were  not  wanted,  and 
to  be  cheerful,  and  not  noisy,  when 
they  were  encouraged  to  appear.  Con- 
sider, for  a  moment,  in  this  connection 
the  writings  of  Miss  Austen,  which  I 
maintain  to  be,  among  other  things,  a 
series  of  Invaluable  documents  for  the 
social  history  of  her  time.  Miss  Aus- 
ten—I have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography"— 
loved  children,  and  they  loved  her.  But 
I  confess  I  should  never  have  guessed 
It  from  her  writings,  for  In  them  "boys" 
always  rhymes  to  "noise,"  and  the  most 
frequent  object  of  her  satire  is  "the 
Injudicious  mother,"  who  does  not  keep 
her  children  where  they  ought  to  be- 
in  the  nursery.  Nowadays  we  are  In  a 
lamentable  transition  period.  We  still 
think  our  children  a  nuisance— for  the 
modern  parent  Is  at  heart  deplorably 
unregenerate— but  we  do  not  think  our- 
selves entitled  to  think  so.  I  cannot 
Illustrate  the  modern  mother's  frame 
of  mind  better  than  by  quoting  some 
verses  written  by  Mrs.  Dearmer,  a 
lady  whose  picture-books  are  one  of 
the  many  things  which  make  the  child 
of  to-day  much  luckier  than  bis  fore- 


1  think  the  world  Is  really  sad. 

I  can  do  nothing  but  annoy; 
For  little  boys  are  all  born  bad. 

And  I  am  born  a  little  boy. 

It  doesn't  matter  what's  the  game. 
Whether  It's  Indians,  trains,  or  ball; 

I  always  know  I  am  to  blame 
If  I  amuse  myself  at  all. 

I  said  one  day  on  mother's  knee, 
"If  you  would  send  us  right  away 
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To  foreign  lands  across  the  sea, 
Too  wouldn't  see  us  every  day. 

"We  shouldn't  worry  any  more 
In  those  strange  landB  with  queer 
new  toys; 

Bat  here  we  stamp  and  play  and  roar. 
And  wear  your  life  out  with  our 


"The  savages  would  never  mind, 
And  you'd  be  glad  to  have  us  go; 

There  nobody  would  be  unkind— 
For  you  dislike  your  children  so." 

Then  mother  turned,  and  looked  quite 

I  do  not  think  she  could  have  heard; 
She  put  me  off  her  knee  Instead 
Of  answering  one  single  word. 

She  went,  and  did  not  even  nod. 

What  had  I  said  that  could  annoy? 
Mothers  are  really  very  odd 

If  you  are  born  a  little  boy. 

The  mother's  contrition,  which  Mrs. 
Dearmer  indicates  in  this  delicate, 
roundabout  way,  Is  quite  true  to  life 
nowadays;  but  the  average  matron  of 
the  early  Victorian  period  would  have 
known  nothing  of  such  heartburnings. 
Mrs.  Dearmer's  lady  finds  her  children 
troublesome  at  times— which  is  quite 
natural— but  she  is  inclined  to  think 
that  It  Is  very  wrong  of  her  to  be 
so  intolerant  Her  grandmother  would 
have  packed  the  Infants  promptly  out 
of  the  room,  and  never  troubled  to 
justify  herself  for  doing  so.  To  be  with 
their  elders  was  a  privilege  which  chil- 
dren had  to  merit  by  good  behavior, 
and  being  good  meant  being  quiet. 
Even  Miss  Edgeworth.  who  in  many 
ways  anticipated  the  modern  theories, 
was  quite  clear  about  that.  To  her 
mind  the  duty  of  children  not  to  annoy 
their  parents  was  much  more  peremp- 
tory than  the  duty  of  parents  to  amuse 
their  children;  whereas  nowadays  we 
are  distinctly  taught  that  parents  have 
no  right  to  be  annoyed.  I  should  greatly 


like  to  call  up  Miss  Edgeworth  from 
the  shades  and  ask  her  to  comment,  for 
Instance,  on  Mrs.  Dearmer's  poem.  She 
would  explain,  I  think,  to  the  parent 
how,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  rewards 
and  punishment,  even  a  person  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  born  a  little 
boy  can  be  Induced  to  enjoy  himself 
quietly  hi  a  corner;  and  to  the  little 
boy,  undoubtedly,  she  would  say,  that 
if  he  wishes  other  people  to  be  agree- 
able to  him  he  must  be  agreeable  to 
other  people,  and  consequently  must 
not  shake  the  table  when  his  mother  Is 
writing  (see  "Little  Frank,"  passim). 
She  certainly  would  never  Insist,  as  a 
good  many  people  do  nowadays,  that  It 
Is  essential  to  the  health  of  little  boys 
that  they  should  "stamp  and  play  and 
roar,"  and  consequently  that  grown-up 
people  have  Just  got  to  put  up  with  1L 

The  case  of  the  Edgewortbs  Is  really 
Instructive.  "It  was  the  lot  of  Maria 
Edgeworth,"  observes  Mrs.  Ollphant, 
In  a  very  charming  chapter  of  the 
"Literary  History  of  England."  "to  be 
trained  In  one  of  those  somewhat  ap- 
palling family  seminaries  of  all  the 
virtues,  where  nothing  escapes  the  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  everything  is 
made  subservient  to  the  moral  disci- 
pline of  the  house."  Mr.  Edgeworth 
was  a  gentleman  of  Independent  means 
and  no  occupation,  who  bad  a  turn  for 
natural  science  and  a  passion  for  lec- 
turing his  company;  and  this  passion 
he  indulged  for  the  benefit  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  most  exacting  Froebellan 
could  not  expect  any  parent  to  take 
himself  more  seriously  as  a  parent  than 
did  Mr.  Edgeworth.  and  It  Is  only  fair 
to  say  that  his  children  adored  him. 
Yet  I  do  not  feel  the  least  desire  to 
emulate  the  virtues  of  this  model  father. 
I  do  not  find  that  be  made  any  en- 
deavor to  enter  into  his  children's  pleas- 
ures; he  did  his  best  to  make  them  take 
up  bis  own  whims,  and  to  become  little 
patterns  of  the  great  exemplar  who 
sat  daily  at  the  head  of  the  long  break- 
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faat  table.  The  model  parent,  in  short, 
in  this  instance,  was  a  prig  and  a 
maker  of  prigs;  and  that  is,  in  my 
humble  Judgment,  what  the  model  par- 
ent is  fatally  apt  to  become. 

"Gome,  noW,  let  us  live  for  onr  chil- 
dren." Such,  it  appears,  was  the  mes- 
sage which  Froebel,  the  great  apostle 
of  modern  theories  on  education,  deliv- 
ered. Let  us  educate  them  so  that, 
I  suppose,  they  hi  their  turn  may  live 
for  their  children,  and  the  world  be 
perpetually  full  of  parents  sacrificing 
their  own  lives  to  make  their  children 
so  moral  that  these  in  their  turn  will 
repeat  the  sacrifice,  and  so  on  ad  infin- 
itum. For  if  there  is  one  thing  about 
which  the  modern  theorist  Is  more  clear 
than  another,  it  is  that  character,  not 
instruction,  is  the  object  of  education. 
We  are  to  teach  our  children,  not  how 
to  be  good — for  the  assumption  is  that 
children  are  not  bad,  and  that  if  they 
do  what  they  ought  not  to,  it  is  the 
fault  of  their  education,  or  of  their  he- 
reditary tendencies— but  how  to  be  ob- 
servant, how  to  be  cheerful,  even  how 
to  play.  In  many  cases  the  adoption 
of  these  theories  has  an  ironical  result; 
the  modern  mother  is  so  profoundly 
convinced  that  this  business  of  edu- 
cation is  a  difficult  and  subtle  business, 
only  to  be  conducted  by  an  expert,  that 
she  packs  her  children  out  of  the  house 
as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  and  salves 
her  conscience  by  paying  the  bill.  In 
Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  you  And 
Innumerable  complaints  of  the  fashion- 
able lady  who  made  over  her  child  to 
a  foster-mother,  and  found  the  little 
creature  a  great  nuisance  when  It  re- 
turned to  her.  Nowadays  those  ladles 
would  have  no  trouble  In  the  matter; 
they  could  commit  their  infants  to  a 
system,  and  explain  to  the  next  person 
who  took  them  into  dinner  how  essen- 
tial it  was  that  the  early  training  of  a 
human  creature  should  be  entrusted  to 
a  person  who  had  minutely  studied  the 
mental  processes  of  children  and  under- 


stood the  harmoniously  proportionate 
development  of  body  and  mind.  Mrs. 
Rawdon  Crawley  would  have  been  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Kinder- 
garten If  it  bad  existed  In  her  time, 
and  if  she  could  have  found  some  one 
to  pay  the  fees  for  her.  Still,  the  peo- 
ple who  merely  find  hi  modern  theories 
an  excuse  for  washing  their  hands  en- 
tirely of  parental  duties  are  rare;  the 
average  mother  desires  her  children's 
presence;  so  does  the  average  father- 
In  moderation.  But  the  parent  who  Is 
theory-bitten  Is  apt  to  turn  a  pleasure 
into  a  duty  and  to  destroy  the  whole 
value  of  domestic  Intercourse.  The 
other  day  a  friend  of  mind  was  talking 
to  a  proud  father  about  his  child-a 
delightful  little  girl,  fresh  and  dainty, 
as  charming  as  a  kitten.  "What  good 
company  she  must  be  for  you!"  said 
my  friend.  "Yes,"  the  father  answered, 
"and  how  sad  to  think  there  will  be  an 
end  of  It  all  In  a  year!"  My  friend 
naturally  Inquired  if  there  was  any 
reason  to  be  alarmed— any  Impending 
separation.  It  was  not  that  In  a  year 
the  little  girl  would  reach  the  age  of 
three.  "And,  you  know.  It  is  recognised 
that  when  a  child  comes  to  three  you 
must  never  say  anything  before  it  with- 
out thinking  of  the  effect  that  will  be 
produced  on  the  child's  character." 

This  is  a  true  story,  and  the  man  was 
an  intelligent  man,  and  quite  serious. 
Can  one  conceive  of  anything  more 
lamentable?  A  person  in  ordinary 
society  who  should  never  speak  or  act 
without  weighing  the  probable  moral 
effect  of  his  word  or  action  would  be 
simply  Intolerable;  but  bis  neighbors 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  never  find  him 
out;  they  would  simply  put  him  down 
as  a  bore.  Now,  one  of  the  facts  that 
we  all  admit  is  the  perfectly  appalling 
Insight  of  the  pupil  Into  the  teacher's 
mind— an  Insight  narrow  and  unjust, 
but  all  the  more  appalling  on  that  ac- 
count. If  a  parent  were  to  assume  this 
attitude  in  his    Intercourse  with  his 
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child,  the  child  would  find  him  out  in- 
stinctively before  it  was  five  years  old; 
it  would  know  that  it  was  being  con- 
sciously moulded,  and  it  would  resent 
the  fact,  as  it  ought  to.  And  if,  instead 
of  a  child,  there  were  children,  they 
would  talk  it  over  among  themselves 
and  laugh  at  the  mefflcacyof  the  method. 
No  human  being  likes  to  be  "influ- 
enced/'  least  of  all  by  some  one  who 
Is  trying  to  conceal  the  process;  and  the 
modern  theory  is,  I  imagine,  that  chil- 
dren should  not  be  preached  to  or  ex- 
horted, but  that  they  should  be  uncon- 
sciously guided  in  a  desirable  direction. 
Hie  result  would  be  one  of  two  things: 
either  the  child  would  submit  know- 
ingly to  the  process,  and  would  thereby 
lose  much  of  its  natural  and  invaluable 
Instinct   of    self-assertion— would  be 
trained,  in  short  to  undervalue  and 
diminish  its  own  Individuality;  or  else 
— and  this  would  be,  happily,  a  much 
more  frequent  occurrence — It  would  de- 
velop character  by  an  Instinctive  rebel- 
lion against  the    directing  influence. 
Character  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
given  or  Imposed  from  without;  it  can 
only  grow;  though  it  is  quite  possible 
to  produce  a  morbid    and  unhealthy 
growth,  like  that  of  a  flower  In  a 
greenhouse.     The    people    who  talk 
about  developing  character  are  like 
those  who  seek  to  create  health  by  ad-, 
ministering  a  succession  of  drugs;  for 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  both  char- 
acter and  health  are  best  promoted  by 
judicious  letting  alone.  There  Is  often 
worse  mischief  done  by  parental  inter- 
ference than  by  parental  neglect;  I  ap- 
peal to  Mr.  George  Meredith  and  the 
example  of  Richard  Feverel.  The  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  boy  is  to 
be  brought  up  in  a  simple  and  natural 
way— living,  that  Is  to  say.  for  the  early 
part  of  his  life  among  people  who  are 
kind  to  htm,   but  whose  orders  he 
has  to  obey  without  questioning,  and 
who  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  with 
their  own  interests— who  live  their  own 


lives  and  let  him  live  his.  But  If  from 
the  moment  a  child  comes    into  the 
room  the  father  and  mother  have  to 
put  a  constraint  upon  themselves— to 
shape   their   conduct  and  conversa- 
tion    for    the    particular     end  of 
his  moral    advantage  —  Instantly  the 
conditions    become    forced    and  un- 
natural.   The  behavior  and   talk  of  • 
ordinary  decent  people  have  to  them 
nothing  that  can  hurt  a  child;  for  the 
most  part,  if  they  go  on  without  refer- 
ence to  him,  the  child  is  sublimely  un- 
conscious of  them,  engrossed  in  his 
own  concerns;  for  the  rest  they  appeal 
to  bis  curiosity,  as  they  ought  to  do. 
and  wakens  in  him  that  vague  specula- 
tion which  is  the  beginning  of  inde- 
pendent thought.     His  character  is 
forming  Itself,  both  by  obedience  to 
rules  and  by  collision  with  them,  and 
It  does  not  need  the  administration  of 
perpetual  moral  prescriptions — prescrip- 
tions of  which  no  doctor  can  foretell 
the  effect.  Nothing  can  compensate  to 
a  child  for  the  loss  of  a  country  bring- 
ing up;  not  because  in  the  country  he 
learns  to  observe  Nature  (one  of  the 
things  about  which  the  modern  theorist 
is  stark  mad)— for  the  same  child  who 
in  the  country  picks  up  the  names  of 
wild  flowers,  and  can  tell  you  the 
markings  of  every  bird's  egg,  will  get 
by  heart  In  London  all  the  regimental 
facings  or  the  list  of  river  steamers. 
Information  quite  as  valuable  as  the 
other — but  because  in  the  country  he 
is  far  more  left  to  himself.     He  can 
run  about  and  associate  with  the  farm 
laborers,  learning  something  of  a  class 
whom  he  may  never  come  across  in 
after  life;  contract  friendships  with  un- 
washed and  ragged  little  boys,  and  in 
their  company  continually  get  his  feet 
wet— physically  and  morally,  too.  If 
you  like— without  the  least  apprehen- 
sion of  catching  cold.  In  town  he  is 
under  observation  all  the  time,  watched 
over  by  some  one  possessing  a  theory 
of  what  is  good  for  his  soul  and  body. 
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It  is  in  town  chiefly  that  children  suffer 
from  that,  physical  and  moral  coddling 
which  is  the  deadly  vice  of  the  modern 
parent  A  lady  was  explaining  the  other 
day  that  a  certain  portrait  of  her  son 
had  been  completed  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty. At  every  sitting  the  child's  tem- 
perature went  up  to  such  a  degree  that 
she  almost  feared  that  the  portrait 
must  be  given  up;  it  was  too  strong  an 
excitement! 

Indeed  a  chief  objection  to  the  plan  of 
living  for  our  children  is  the  tendency 
of  anxious  parents  to  create  some  occu- 
pation for  their  anxiety.  An  old-fash- 
ioned mother  would  have  had  other 
things  to  do  than  to  run  about  taking 
her  little  boy's  temperature  at  odd 
times.  If  we  are  to  be  continually 
fussing  over  our  children's  health,  there 
results  a  formidable  demand  upon  our 
actual  time,  and  what  is  worse,  upon 
the  leisure  of  our  thoughts.  This  is  in 
itself  undesirable;  but  the  worst  is  that 
we  are  now  In  a  fair  way  to  bring  up  a 
race  of  valetudinarians.  The  little  boy 
who  is  used  to  have  his  temperature 
taken  when  be  sits  for  his  picture,  will 
certainly  Injure  his  health  when  he 
comes  to  be  a  map  by  the  simple  fact 
of  thinking  too  much  about  It;  and  I 
should  greatly  fear  that  the  little  girl 
whose  father  sets  a  watch  upou  his  lips 
In  her  presence  from  the  time  she  Is 
three  years  old.  will  grow  up  Into  a 
moral  valetudinarian,  who  Is  the  worst 
type  of  prig.  Happily  the  best  meant 
experiments  on  character  often  lead  to 
results  as  widely  different  from  those 
that  are  naturally  to  be  expected  as 
they  are  from  the  consummation  con- 
templated by  the  experimentalist 

Nature  Is  too  hard  for  any  theory  or 
system.  It  is  quite  possible  that  chil- 
dren who  have  been  brought  up  to  ex- 
pect that  a  reason  shall  be  given  them 
for  whatever  they  are  told  to  do,  or 
even  children  who  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  obedience  Is  not  necessary 
unless  they    approve  of    the  reasons 


given,  may  take  their  place  In  life  with- 
out friction  or  annoyance  to  themselves 
or  their  neighbors.  They  have  inher- 
ited Instincts  of  self-adaptation,  which 
will  guide  them  a  great  deal  more 
surely  than  their  own  crude  reasonings. 
But  In  all  probability  they  will  have 
been  a  nuisance  to  themselves  while 
they  were  growing  up.  and  certainly 
will  have  been  a  nuisance  to  their  par- 
ents. I  believe  In  the  experience  of 
the  race  as  against  any  individual  the- 
ory, and  the  experience  of  the  race  ad- 
vises that  children  should  be  taught  to 
do  what  they  are  bid  without  asking 
for  reasons.  They  will  Infallibly  rea- 
son for  themselves  on  the  Injunctions; 
they  will  judge  their  parents,  and  if 
the  orders  are  unreasonable,  will  Judge 
them  adversely;  that  is  the  menace 
which  it  behooves  parents  to  bear  Id 
mind.  But  a  child  does  not  expect  to 
be  considered  In  all  things;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  If  we  set  out  to  live  for  our 
children.  Instead  of  living  for  our  own 
ideas  and  work  In  the  world,  we  shall 
be  putting  things  on  a  topsy-turvy 
basis,  and  sending  our  children  out  into 
life  equipped  with  a  terribly  undue 
sense  of  their  own  importance.  The 
adult  mind  has  other  work  to  do  than 
to  concentrate  itself  exclusively  upon 
the  interests  of  a  domestic  circle;  and 
I  think  the  best  plan  Is  for  decent, 
clean-minded  people  to  go  their  own 
wuy  in  freedom,  not  constrained  by 
the  presence  of  their  children,  nor  con- 
tinually condescending  to  the  undevel- 
oped Intelligence.  Depend  upon  It  (as 
the  Spectator  says),  this  continual 
stooping  of  the  back  Is  good  neither 
for  the  one  who  stoops  nor  for  the  one 
who  is  stooped  to.  Mr.  Edgeworth  (to 
revert  to  our  great  example  of  the 
model  parent)  acquired  a  habit  of  Im- 
parting Instruction  which  made  blm  in- 
tolerable In  all.  socle  ties,  and  while  he 
was  teaching  to  bis  children  (there 
were  nineteen  or  twenty  of  them  by 
four  or  Ave    successive  spouses)  the 
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theory  of  soap-bubbles  and  how  to 
make  a  model  of  a  water-mill,  be  left 
the  entire  management  of  bis  estate 
to  bis  eldest  daughter;  and  upon  his 
death  the  eldest  son,  Imbued  with  all 
this  valuable  mechanical  knowledge, 
proved  perfectly  Incompetent  to  deal 
with  troublesome  tenants,  and  directly 
a  land  crisis  came  handed  the  books 
of  the  estate  back  to  the  much-over- 
worked Maria.  His  Intelligence  had 
been  studiously  developed,  as  Froebel 
would  have  dictated,  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance;  he  had  not  been  taught 
the  lesson  of  doing  something  that  he 
understood  nothing  about,  just  because 
be  bad  got  to  do  It 

seem  to  me  hopelessly  In  error.  Both 
for  the  moral  and  the  Intellectual  part 
they  adopt  a  system  of  spoon-feeding. 
They  do  not  trust  nature,  which  If  you 
provide  food,  will  generally  provide  the 
digestion.  And  the  modern  parent,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  gulps  down  wholesale 
what  one  may  call  the  mud-pie  theory 
of  education.  Education  used  to  begin 
with  the  ABC;  but  If  you  send  your 
children  to  «  Kindergarten,  the  children 
will  be  taught  to  regard  the  alphabet 
as  a  very  advanced  branch  of  knowl- 
edge. They  will  be  taught  educational 
games;  a  whole  class  of  them  He  down 
on  the  floor  and  crawl,  pretending  to  be 
caterpillars;  then  they  get  up  and  flap 
their  hands  about  because  they  have 
become  butterflies;  that  Is  a  lesson  In 
the  life-history  of  the  Insect  world. 
They  model  In  clay  In  order  that  they 
may  learn  that  a  pig  has  four  legs  and 
a  tail;  they  plait  rushes  In  order  that 
they  may  contribute  to  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  their  faculties  by  ac- 
quiring manual  dexterity;  they  build 
bouses  with  bricks  that  they  may  learn 
bow  to  carry  out  a  design.  I  have 
heard  of  an  Instructress  of  Kindergar- 
ten teachers  who  made  her  pupils  de- 
vote an  hour  a  day  to  learning  how  to 
bop  like  frogs,  that  they  might  be  able 


to  Impart  that  accomplishment  Even 
if  you  do  not  send  your  children  to  a 
Kindergarten,  its  theories  invade  your 
domestic  happiness.  People  give  you 
complicated  Kindergarten  toys,  and  the 
unfortunate  parent  has  first  to  learn 
how  to  work  the  toys,  and  then  to  teach 
the  children  how  to  work  them.  But  as 
for  reading,  that  is  considered  to  be  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  budding  Intelli- 
gence. 

By  Froebel' b  system  even  the  rudi- 
ments are  expressly  prohibited  tin  a 
child  is  six.  and.  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  reading  is  discouraged  afterwards. 
A  very  clever  parent  was  explaining  to 
me    not    long    ago    that    his  very 
clever  little  son  was  not  taught  to  read 
because  little  boys  Invariably  put  them- 
selves Into  unhygienic  attitudes  over  a 
book.  They  read  doubled  up,  and  that 
Is  bad  for  then*  digestion;  or  they  read 
lying  on  tbeir  stomachs,  and  that  Is  bad 
for  their  eyes.  For  my  own  part.  I 
would  risk  the  hygiene  for  the  sake  of 
the   education.    The   only  valuable 
knowledge   is   the   knowledge  which 
we   acquire   for   ourselves;    and  to 
teach   a  child  how  to  read   Is  to 
give  him  a  key  to  a  world  Inex- 
pressibly wider  than  that  In  which  he 
moves.  It  Is  rare  for  boys  to  go  to 
school  possessing  anything  that  can 
really  be  called  knowledge;  but  those 
who  do  have.    Invariably    got  their 
knowledge  by  miscellaneous  reading  in 
books  which  they  only  half  compre- 
hended. It  Is  not  a  habit  that  is  ac- 
quired at  school,  where  every  hour  has 
its  fixed  occupation;  that  Is  to  say,  that 
the  average  child  has  only  live  or  six 
years,  say  from  six  to  twelve.  In  which 
to  form  It  And  I  confess  that  I  should 
be  unwilling  to  postpone  the  chance  of 
acquiring  this  habit  even  to  the  most 
scientific  Instruction  In  building  bricks 
or  in  making  mud-plea     In  short  I 
would  teach  «  child  first  of  all  how  to 
read,  because  by  teaching  him  to  read 
you  put  him  In  possession  of  the  em- 
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ployment  which  of  all  others  la  the 
most  delightful  to  many  children,  and 
those  the  most  Intelligent;  because  yon 
enable  him  to  amuse  himself  quietly, 
and  because  you  give  him  the  best 
chance  to  find  out  what  sort  of  things 
really  interest  him  In  life.  You  open 
the  door  to  that  cultivation  of  his  own 
mind  by  bhnself  which  Is  the  most 
Important  of  all. 

The  rest  of  education  stands  on  a 
different  footing.  It  is  not  an  amuse- 
ment and  you  only  do  harm  by  pre- 
tending that  it  is.  The  young  teacher 
nearly  always  sets  out  with  a  theory 
that  his  or  her  business  Is  to  teach 
boys  and  girls  how  to  think.  In  every 
public  school  you  will  find  young  mas- 

— with  the  best  intentions— in  order  to 
pass  the  time  agreeably  by  discoursing 
on  subjects  in  which  they  wish  their 
pupils  to  take  an  Intelligent  Interest; 
and  other  masters,  to  whom  then-  pu- 
pils pass  on,  have  with  much  bitterness 
to  teach  the  boys  what  they  ought  to 
have  been  made  to  learn  in  these  agree- 
able half-hours.  No  human  being  can 
teach  another  how  to  think,  any  more 
than  he  can  teach  him  how  to  digest; 
he  can,  at  the  most,  indicate  the  con- 
ditions of  healthy  digestion  and  clear 
thought  But  he  can,  and  he  ought  to, 
teach  him  how  to  learn,  which  Is  a  de- 
liberate conscious  effort  of  the  will  and 
the  memory;  and  to  make  this  effort  Is 
not  an  easy  nor  a  comfortable  process. 
You  may  decoy  a  child  into  knowing 
all  the  names  and  the  counties  and 
rivers  of  England— and  he  will  not  be  a 
great  deal  the  better  for  the  knowledge 
—but  you  cannot  cajole  him  into  learn- 
ing how  to  learn.  I  see  lesson-books  en- 
titled "French  without  Tears,"  and  so 
forth,  and  I  distrust  those  lesson-books. 
At  all  events,  In  the  school-room  of  the 
boat  teacher  I  ever  knew  there  were 
enough  tears  shed  to  fill  many  buckets, 
and  the  pupils  were  the  teacher's  own 
children.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 


they  learnt  In  that  schoolroom,  but 
they  learnt  how  to  learn,  and  they  even 
gained  a  taste  for  the  business.  If  they 
liked  what  they  had  to  do,  so  much  the 
better;  if  they  did  not  they  were  made 
to  do  It  all  the  same— at  what  a  cost 
of  energy  and  patience  only  those  who 
have  taught  can  realise.  I  read  in 
Child  Life,  which  is  understood  to  be 
the  official  organ  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened Froebeltans.  the  rebuke  adminis- 
tered to  a  lecturer  when  she  took  upon 
herself  to  exhort  her  Kindergarten  stu- 
dents to  patience:  "There  was  a  look 
of  surprise  on  every  face,  and  at  last 
one  student  spoke  up,  and  said,  'But 
how  con  one  feel  Impatient  with  a  little 
child?'"  The  rest  of  us  are  not  so 
Froebellan  as  all  that  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  teacher  of  whose  success  I 
spoke  had  such  ample  cause  for  impa- 
tience as  no  animal  in  creation  but 
the  human  child  can  afford.  But  when 
noses  had  to  be  kept  to  the  grindstone, 
they  were  kept  there,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  the  end  the  reluctant  in- 
telligence made  the  effort  whlcu  was 
demanded  of  it  and  learnt.  Morally, 
It  learnt  that  efforts  had  to  be  made; 
intellectually  it  learnt  bow  to  make 
them.  That  Is  the  double  lesson— the 
necessity  of  learning  and  the  way  to 
learn— which  ought  to  be  Imparted  to 
every  child  before  it  goes  to  a  school, 
where  the  pupil  takes  his  or  her  place 
in  a  class  of  twenty.  In  such  a  class 
the  teacher's  business  Is  to  teach  a 
definite  thing;  but  the  unfortunate 
pupil  who  has  not  learnt  how  to  learn 
cannot  receive  the  individual  attention 
necessary  to  get  him  over  this  first 
step.  Under  the  Kindergarten  sys- 
tem he  will  have  learnt  only  to  expect 
that  every  obstacle  will  be  smoothed 
away,  and  I  suspect  that  h«  will  be 
very  like  a  creature  who  has  been 
taught  to  swim  on  dry  land  and  Is 
pitched  Into  the  water.  Tne  last  thing 
that  I  should  be  afraid  of  Is  overstrain- 
ing a  child's  intelligence  In  the  Initial 
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stages.  Once  the  child  has  learnt  how 
to  learn  there  Is  a  danger,  and  the  anx- 
ious parent  may  easily  do  a  mischief  by 
Impressing  unduly  upon  a  willing  boy 
the  transcendent  Importance  of  passing 
a  particular  examination.  Even  If  his 
elders  are  convinced  that  a  child's 
whole  future  Is  at  stake  upon  a  single 
success,  it  is  both  unfair  and  unwise 
to  make  the  child  share  this  tremendous 
anxiety,  too  heavy  a  strain  for  the 
young  nerves.  That  is  an  error  to 
which  the  modern  arrangements  pre- 
dispose all  of  us;  but  it  does  not  spring 
from  a  theory.  What  I  am  concerned 
with  here  is  the  theory  which  seeks  to 
confound  work  with  play,  and  to  And 
a  royal  road  to  learning  In  which  all 
the  labor  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
pupil  to  the  teacher.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  matter,  and  I 
am  told,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
pupils  come  from  a  good  Kindergarten 
knowing  what  they  ought  to  know,  and 
knowing  it  well.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  system  is  deficient  in  the  most 
vital  point  of  all;  that  it  does  not  en- 
force the  lesson  of  personal  effort,  and 
that  in  laying  Itself  out  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  the  learner  it  makes  them 
too  easy,  and  does  not  make  sufficient 
demand  upon  attention.  If  it  does  not 
call  forth  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
concentration  of  memory  or  reason  by 
an  exercise  of  will  in  the  learner.  It  falls 
in  its  function. 

The  teacher  of  whom  I  spoke  already 
bad  naturally  her  views  upon  the  art 
she  practised— for  teaching,  with  all 
deference  to  Froebel,  is  an  art  and  not 
a  science— but.  like  all  artists,  she  could 
not  define  her  method.  The  Bible,  com- 
mon-sense and  good  English  poetry 
were  the  things  which  she  laid  down 
as  a  basis  for  elementary  education; 
but,  of  course,  the  word  "common- 
sense"  begs  the  whole  question.  Still, 
there  Is  an  element  of  suggestion  In 
the  list  Good  English  poetry  was 
ruled  out  by  Mr.  Edgeworth,  on  the 


ground  that  It  waB  foolish  and  wrong 
for  children  to  learn  to  repeat  words 
of  which  they  did  not  know  the  precise 
meaning;  and  then  there  is  a  very  curi- 
ous passage,  in  which  poor  Rosamund 
is  reprimanded  when  she  wants  to  re- 
peat the  opening  of  Gray's  "Elegy." 
"because  the  lines  sound  so  very 
pretty."  Her  mother  tells  her  that  she 
does  not  know  what  "curfew"  means, 
nor  a  "knell;"  Rosamund  replies,  as 
one  would  say,  like  a  very  Intelligent 
little  girl,  that  she  cannot  tell  the  mean- 
ing of  every  word,  but  she  knows  the 
general  meaning.  "It  means  that  the 
day  Is  going;  that  It  is  evening;  that  It 
is  growing  dark."  However,  this  avails 
nothing,  and  she  is  reduced  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind,  and  accepts  as  the  most 
appropriate  poetry  for  her  years,  a  de- 
scription In  rhymed  couplets  of  a  weav- 
ing machine— apparently  the  work  of 
her  condescending  father. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  many  ways  the 
type  of  the  modern  parent,  is  not  quite 
In  the  movement  on  this  point.  Every- 
body admits  nowadays  that  It  is  wel) 
to  encourage  children  to  take  pleasure 
In  the  sound  of  beautiful  words,  and 
In  the  Froebeltan  system  great  im- 
portance Is  given  to  learning  verses  by 
heart.  But  the  verses  are  verses  spe- 
cially composed,  written  down  to  the 
Infant  intelligence,  and  for  that  reason 
scarcely  examples  of  good  English 
poetry.  It  is  again  the  method  of 
spoon-feeding  adopted.  Instead  of  let- 
ting a  child  learn  by  heart,  as  children 
will  do  with  enthusiasm,  the  ringing 
phrases  of  Macaulay's  "Lays'*  or  the 
songs  of  Shakespeare,  which  they  re- 
peat for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  sound, 
training  their  ear  and  their  instinct  in- 
sensibly to  the  beauties  and  the  uses  of 
language,  which  is  the  Instrument  of 
all  human  business  and  the  material 
body  of  thought.  In  education,  as  in 
life,  a  child  gains  continually  by  con- 
tact with  the  unfamiliar,  at  whose 
meaning  he  guesses.   It  is  from  the 
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mind's  tendency  to  conjecture  that  we 
learn  to  think. 

All  modern  theorists  lay  great  stress, 
like  Mr.  Edgewortb,  on  the  importance 
In  elementary  education  of  physical  sci- 
ence. I  confess  to  a  prejudice  on  this 
matter.  The  worst  educated  men 
among  men  of  high  intelligence  that  I 
have  ever  met  were  mathematicians; 
and  next  to  them,  in  order  of  deficiency, 
I  should  put  men  of  science.  Nobody 
disputes  the  value  or  the  interest  of 
scientific  knowledge,  but  it  seems  to 
be  an  indifferent  training  for  the  mind. 
I  can  never  forget  that  Darwin,  who  in 
his  young  days  loved  Shakespeare, 
when  old  lost  all  pleasure  In  him,  but 
continued  to  delight  in  the  common- 
place novel  with  a  happy  ending.  It 
seems  as  if  a  mind  dwelling  perpetually 
on  the  tangible  and  definite— on  the 
thing  that  can  be  absolutely  proved  or 
•disproved— lost  its  sense  of  the  mystery 
And  fascination  which  hang  about  the 
meaning  of  life.  I  think  that  by  early 
Insistence  upon  physical  science  you 
may  develop  an  undue  bias  for  the 
material  fact,  a  contempt  or  distaste 
for  the  unascertainable;  and  the  busi- 
ness of  life  does  not  deal  with  fixed 
quantities.  8tlll  there  is  enough  in 
science  to  stimulate  the  Imagination, 
Leaven  knows!  and  of  the  value  of  Its 
study  as  a  kind  of  gymnastics  for  the 
mind  I  have  no  experience.  Compara- 
tively few  people  have;  but  no  doubt 
it  will  be  tried.  It  Is  an  age  of  science 
and  experiments,  and  since  people  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  education  is 
a  science,  experiments  will  be  tried  in 
education. 

There  exists  in  London  a  club— the 
Sesame— which  provides  sitting-rooms, 
dinners,  newspapers  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  It;  but  In  its  Inception  it  was 
not  as  other  clubs.  It  began  with  an 
association  of  people  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  and  spreading  knowledge 
on  all  matters  relating  to  educational 


reform;  It  was.  In  short,  and  still  is  In 
some  degree,  a  club  for  the  production 
of  the  educated  mother,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, of  the  educated  father  also.  The 
Sesame  Club,  as  I  understand,  issues 
Child  Life,  the  paper  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  Identifies  Itself  in 
this  way  with  the  Kindergarten  sys- 
tem. It  baa  even  founded  an  Ideal 
Kindergarten,  where  students  may  go 
to  practise  Froebellan  methods  upon 
children  who  receive  a  gratuitous 
schooling.  Young  ladies  may  go  there 
In  order  to  become  educated  mothers 
and  competent  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  "such  objects  as  child  develop- 
ment, natural  science,  hygiene  and  gen- 
eral household  management,"  as  well 
as  education.  If  you  ask  for  a  more 
precise  definition  of  the  Ideals  to  which 
the  modern  parent,  as  represented  by 
this  club,  subscribes  (in  both  senses), 
one  is  provided  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes; 
"The  great  work  of  the  Kindergarten 
is  to  help  the  child  to  Integrate  his  per- 
sonal, material,  social  and  religious 
worlds."  The  definition  may  not  be 
very  comprehensible,  but  it  sounds 
sufficiently  comprehensive— too  much 
so  for  my  liking.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
jure the  modern  parent  to  ask  a  little 
less  of  education  and  trust  a  little  more 
to  nature. 

It  seems  that  the  present  generation 
— the  people  whose  children  are  grow- 
ing up— are  convinced  that  they  them- 
selves were  extremely  Ill-educated,  and 
are  determined,  at  all  events,  to  be 
wiser  than  their  parents.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  think  It  was  so  bad  as  all  that 
My  friends  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
agreeable  and  well-educated  people, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  be  discontented 
with  the  brlnglng-up  which  made  them 
what  they  are — If  Indeed  the  system 
bad  much  to  say  to  It.  My  own  opinion 
Is  that.  In  any  case,  being  brought  up 
among  the  same  persons,  they  would 
have  turned  out  much  the  same  what- 
ever method  had  been  adopted.  The 
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moral  part  of  education  Is  a  thing  that 
can  be  delegated  to  no  Kindergarten  in 
the  world.  Our  conduct.  In  so  far  as 
It  does  not  proceed  directly  from  our 
Innate  qualities,  la  governed  by  Imita- 
tion, conscious  and  unconscious.  The 
people  who  Influence  us  first  are  our 
parents,  with  whom  we  must  live  In 
some  degree  of  Intimacy;  afterwards 
we  are  chiefly  affected  by  the  associ- 
ates whom  we  choose  for  ourselves. 
Admiration  is  at  the  root  of  It,  and  the 
natural  instinct  of  a  child  Is  to  look  up 
to  the  grown-up  people  It  lives  with, 
and  to  adopt  their  Ideas,  but  only  on 
condition  that  the  elders  behave  natu- 
rally. Boys  do  not  Imitate  their  school- 
masters, for  they  know  perfectly  well 
that  their  masters  assume  a  behavior 
for  their  edification;  perfect  natural- 
ness Is  hardly  possible  in  the  relation 
of  teacher  and  pupil,  and,  the  more  we 
think  about  Influencing  our  own  chil- 
dren, the  less  likely  we  are  to  accom- 
plish It  Lady  Isabel  Margesson,  In  a 
psper  read  before  the  Women's  Con- 
gress (reprinted  In  Child  Life),  declares 
that  we  ought  to  learn  how  to  "self- 
express  ourselves."  I  think  she  la 
needlessly  disquieted  about  the  matter. 
Children  understand  their  parents  very 
well,  and  when  one  human  being  delib- 
erately tries  to  explain  himself  or  her- 
self to  another,  the  result  is  nearly  al- 
ways misunderstanding;  this  is  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  the  quarrels  of 


lovers.  The  one  thing  to  be  avoided  Is 
fear— habitual  fear.  If  you  cow  a 
puppy  yon  can  do  nothing  with  it,  and 
some  children  are  cowed— oftenest  by 
a  stinging  tongue.  I  will  say  this  for 
the  modern  parent— that  this  evil  is  far 
less  common  than  It  would  appear  to 
have  been  even  half  a  century  ago;  the 
father  is  not  that  awe-inspiring 
age  he  once  was.  Humai 
what  It  is,  one  need  not  be 
afraid  of  his  becoming.  In  many  cases, 
a  sort  of  amateur  schoolmaster,  like 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  or  the  model  Froebel- 
ian  parent 

As  for  the  Intellectual  side  of  educa- 
tion, I  merely  wish  to  urge  that  the 
simpler  and  more  definite  our  alms  are, 
the  more  probable  will  be  their  attain- 
ment Exactly  what  children,  boys 
and  girls,  ought  to  learn  at  school  may 
be  matter  for  discussion,  though  I  can 
conceive  of  no  more  proper  basis  of 
study  than  language,  which  is  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  all  our  ideas  and  our 
means  of  communicating  with  our  fel- 
lows. But  the  essential  thing  Is  that 
they  should  learn  what  they  are  set  to 
learn;  and  the  sooner  they  learn  that 
they  have  got  to  learn,  the  better.  I 
do  not  feel  convinced  that  this  simple 
but  Invaluable  knowledge  will  be  ac- 
quired In  a  place  that  alms  at  Integrat- 
ing the  material,  moral,  social  and  re- 
ligious worlds  of  a  child,  and  teaching 
him  how  to  play. 

Stephen  (hcynn. 


WORK  AND  BEST  ARE  BOTH  BUILDERS. 

O  brother-toller,  when  my  heart  was  dried, 
I  had  this  grace— to  smile,  and  stand  aside. 

And  lo!  my  work  went  forward  in  the  dark, 
As  doth  a  meadow's  in  the  growing  tide. 

Frederick  Langbridgt. 
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A  MADRIGAL. 

On  a  fair  Spring  morning 
Love  rode  down  the  lane, 
Youth  and  Joy  and  eager  Hope 

Followed  in  hie  train; 
All  the  primroses  looked  up 

Such  a  sight  to  see- 
Leaning  from  her  lattice  high 
Mockingly  sang  she: 

"Love  that's  born  at  Spring-tide 

Is  too  lightly  won. 
It  will  pass  like  silver  dew 
'Neath  the  midday  sun!" 


All  in  glowing  Summer 

Love  went  riding  by. 
Not  a  single  downy  cloud 

Flecked  the  azure  sky; 
Generous  rosea  o'er  his  path 

Their  sweet  petals  shed — 
Lingering  on  the  terraced  walk 


"Love  that  burns  so  fiercely 
(May  have  life  as  brief, 

It  will  all  be  dead  and  cold 
Ere  the  falHng  leaf r 


Late  in  golden  Autumn 

Love  passed  up  the  street. 
When  the  reapers'  sickles  flash 
Through  the  ripened  wheat; 
Russet  leaves  about  his  way 

Fluttered  in  a  cloud- 
Half  she  stayed,  then  turned 
With  a  gesture  proud: 

"Love  though  late  a-coming 

Might  be  swift  to  go. 
Flying  as  the  swallows  fly 
From  the  early  snowr 


Through  the  shivering  forest 

Swept  the  wintry  blast, 
Thundering  o'er  the  frost-bound  roads 

Love  came  riding  fast; 
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Snowflakes  froze  upon  his  beard. 

Yonder  lay  the  waste, 
As  he  paused  before  her  door 
Like  a  man  in  haste: 

Swift  she  ran  to  meet  him, 

"Love,  forgive  and  stay, 
Never  any  more,  Dear  Heart, 
Will  I  say  thee  Nay!" 


The  Argo»y. 


CIRCULATING-LIBRARY  RELIGION. 


Books,  says  Milton,  are  "as  lively 
and  as  vigorously  productive  as  those 
fabulous  dragon's  teeth,  and,  being 
sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to 
spring  up  armed  men."  "I  assure  you, 
sir,"  said  a  country  bookseller,  lately, 
"half  the  books  that  go  out  of  my  shop 
aren't  fit  to  be  perused."  The  British 
matron,  however,  now  reads  everything 
herself,  and  likes  her  girls  to  do  the 
same.  The  sixpenny  edition,  which 
may  extinguish  the  country  bookseller 
and  the  circulating  library  as  well,  finds 
Its  way  to  the  schoolboy's  locker  and 
the  servants'  hall,  and  brings  the  New 
Morality  within  the  reach  of  every 
purse.  Miss  Broughton  tells  us  wittily 
that  she  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  Zola, 
but  is  now  looked  on  as  a  Charlotte 
Tonge;  so  fast  do  we  progress.  The 
modern  work  of  genius,  however,  dif- 
fers entirely  from  the  free-spoken 
drama  or  tale  of  days  when  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade  was  almost  a  circumlo- 
cution. "Peep."  says  Thackeray,  "into 
the  cottage  at  Olney,  and  see  there  Mrs. 
Unwin  and  Lady  Hesketh,  those  high- 
bred ladles,  those  sweet,  pious  women, 
and  William  Cowper,  that  delicate  wit, 
that  trembling  pietist  that  refined  gen- 
tleman, absolutely  reading  out  Jona- 
than Wild  to  the  ladles!  What  a  change 
In  our  manners  since  then!"  The  poem, 
play,  or  nove!  ©f   our  more  prudish 


days  might— much  of  it  at  any  rate— bs 

read  aloud  in  the  family  circle.  The 
language  Is  all  to  be  found  In  the  most 
decorous  dictionaries.  There  are  de- 
scribed no  delightful,  wicked  rakes  on 
the  one  hand,  no  persecuted  Pamelas 
on  the  other.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
bound  in  art-linen  usually  leaves  the  old- 
fashioned  reader  with  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth.  If  the  novel  which  delighted 
our  forefathers  pointed  a  moral  rather 
plalh-spokenly,  or  was  as  frankly  and 
boisterously  non-moral  as  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show,  at  any  rate  there  was  no 
namby-pamby  new  Christianity  in  It, 
no  sophisticating  of  the  broad  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  no  cant 
about  the  emancipation  of  thought  and 
breaking  forth  of  light,  or  about  the 
supersession  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
by  a  higher  code  of  ethics.  After  read- 
ing about  the  pure  woman  faithfully 
presented,  the  woman  with  a  past,  the 
woman  with  a  past  tense,  the  woman 
of  the  future,  the  revolted  daughter, 
and  the  like,  we  find  ourselves  longing 
for  five  minutes  of  the  wholesome  in- 
tolerance of  Dr.  Johnson.  "Sir,"  he 
would  say— but  perhaps  we  had  better 
not  imagine  what  he  would  say. 

Mimetic  art  presents  life  as  too 
rounded  and  complete  a  thing  ever 
quite  to  satisfy  Christianity,  which  ap- 
pends to  drama  and  tale  a  "to  be  con- 
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tinned."  Before  the  curtain  rings  down 
or  the  last  chapter  ends,  the  villain 
must  be  got  rid  of,  or  allowed  to  repent 
and  escape  easily,  and  everything  Is  put 

Is,  In  real  life,  a  more  uphill  task,  and 
consequences  of  evil  deeds  more  last- 
ing and  Inexorable.  "Where  would 
Stratford  be,"  asked  a  native,  "If  It 
were  not  for  the  Immortal  Shake- 
speare?" and  Shakespeare  himself, 
sure-footed  guide  as  he  is,  falls  to  hold 
tbe  mirror  up  to  nature  and  to  morality 
when  all  is  well  and  ends  well  for  the 
worthless  Bertram.  Not  only  do  the 
Unities  often  compel  a  moral  to  be 
scamped,  but  unskilful  writers,  cutting 
their  knots  by  the  hand  of  death.  In- 
struct mismated  partners  and  beart- 
slck  lovers  to  look  for  their  happiness 
through  such  a  solution.  The  modern 
story,  then,  with  its  pretence  of  real- 
Ism,  has  usually  a  bad  moral,  though 
it  be  not  (as  sometimes  it  Is  not)  Im- 
moral. What  Is  now  asking  attention, 
however,1  Is  a  conscious  and  Intentional 
crusade  against  received  Christian 
canons  and  the  sacredness  of  the  Fam- 
ily as  the  basis  of  Society.  The  crusade 
ranges  from  the  mild  latltudinarlanlsm 
of  the  lady  novelists  to  the  French 
chlffonnier  school  of  cloaca  realism,  the 
animus  throughout  being  directed 
against  the  theological  sanctions  of 
morality,  while  tbe  more  thorough- 
going naturalists  regard  morality  Itself 
as  priestcraft  Sympathy  is  enlisted 
for  wives  who  break  au  oppressive 
wedlock,  suicide  Is  excused,  filial  dis- 
obedience is  justified,  the  natural  vir- 
tues triumph  over  any  lack  of  theologi- 
cal ones.  Sal  of  Whltechapel  wins 
pardon  for  her  fallings  by  her  generous 
self-sacrifice  for  the  man  who  nas 
degraded  her,  and  the  drunken  miner 
or  digger,  pa  reus  deorum  cultor  et  In- 
frequens,  atones  for  a  profane  lifetime 

*  Theology  of  Modem  Literature.  By  Dr. 
Law  Wilson.  Edinburgh:  T.  *  T.  Clark.  18W. 
7a.  ftd. 
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by  an  heroic  death.  Such  a  theme  Is 
touching  enough,  but  Bret  Harte  and 
many  others  have  worked  it  thread- 
bare. The  continued  Incessant  use  of 
it  as  a  literary  motif  arises  from  a  wish 
to  pin-prick  Christianity,  and  from  that 
Inverted  Pharisaism  which  is  forever 
asking  attention  to  Its  own  superiority 
to  creed  and  form.  Then  there  is  the 
slum  novel,  In  which  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints  to  gird.-d  at,  the 
controversial  novel,  in  which  It  Is  over- 
thrown by  antiquated  and  belated  Ger- 
man criticism;  the  society  novel,  in 
which  Christianity  is  ignored;  the  his- 
torical novel,  in  which  its  past  is  be- 
smirched; tbe  Corelll  novel.  In  which 
the  World's  Tragedy  to  vulgarised;  the 
kailyard  novel,  whose  author  is  eager 
to  show  that  he  to  not,  Hke  bis  poor 
forefathers,  a  Scotch  Calvlnlst,  the 
hill-top  novel,  whose  depressing  fog  and 
Iconoclastic  atheism  are  in  contrast 
with  the  breesy  optimism  and  shallow 
unlvenmllsm  at  the  ordinary  Hedonist. 
Tbe  prevailing  teaching  of  our  day  is 
a  thin  theism,  divested  of  every  mys- 
tery, stripped  of  all  doctrinal  revela- 
tion, emancipated  from  every  Institu- 
tion and  rite,  unblstorlc,  without  or- 
ganic structure  or  philosophic  coher- 
ence, more  vague  than  the  peasant's 
misty  belief  in  One  Above,  or  the  sav- 
age's dim  notion  of  the  "Big  Man  up 
There,"  as  lndifferentlst  as  Pope's 
"Jehovah,  Jove  and  Lord."  almost  as 
pantheistic  as  Emerson's  Oversoul  or 
Carlyle's  Primaeval  Unspeakable,  but 
yet  worshipping  in  this  Universal  Father 
the  attributes  of  Justice.  Goodness  and 
Truth.  It  Is  a  Justice,  however,  which 
docs  not  mete  retribution  to  the  wicked, 
a  Goodness  which  is  not  Jealous  for 
any  unchanging  law  of  holiness,  and  a 
Truth  which  makes  believe  and  looks 
the  other  way.  In  this  conception  of 
an  all-Indulgent,  good-natured,  blind 
and  complaisant  Paternity,  Sin  becomes 
a  merely  relative  term,  a  mistake,  a 
misfortune,  an  ailment,  a  trespass  not 
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against  God,  bat  against  one's  fellow- 
men,  needing  no  atoning  sacrifice,  no 
high-priestly  mediation,  no  Bethlehem 
or  Calvary  save  for  moral  Impression. 
Penitence,  Mr.  Glssing  remarks,  is  now 
an  anachronism.  "Man,"  says  Emer- 
son, cheerily,  "though  In  brothels  and 
gaols  and  on  gibbets,  Is  on  his  way  to 
all  that  la  good  and  true."  It  is  notable 
that  the  rationalism  of  this  century  has 
been  based  not  on  reason,  but  on  su- 
perficial sentiment  The  sapping  of  the 
foundations  of  responsibility,  whether 
through  the  dogma  of  a  God  who  Is 
mere  pity,  or  through  easy  dinner-table 
divinity,  and  superficial  talk  about  her- 
edity and  circumstance  (as  though  our 
ship  were  launched  on  life  with  a 
"lashed  rudder").  Is  more  permanently 
detrimental  to  national  character  thau 
undisguised  lubricity  or  any  gospel 
of  animalism  and  freelove.  Nor  is  satr 
Ire  against  religion  or  Invitation  to 
explore  the  "sunless  gulfs  of  doubt" 


likely  to  Influence  minds  like  the  reiter- 
ated assertion  that  Conduct  is  Inde- 
pendent of  Creed,  when  Illustrated  by 
generous  sentiments  and  attractive  and 
pathetic  examples.  If,  as  a  foil,  the 
power  of  the  Cross  and  the  beauty  of 
historic  Christianity  are  delineated,  the 
Church  of  Rome  Is  usually  fetched  In. 
This  Is  a  kind  of  compliment  to  Angli- 
canism as  the  only  religious  force  In 
England  influential  enough  to  be  really 
disliked.  Yet  where  the  literary  man's 
theological  liberalism  is  not  a  reaction 
from  Puritan  gyves,  It  Is  only  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  colorless 
religious  teaching  of  public  schools  and 
colleges,  which  turns  out  cultivated  men 
wholly  Ignorant  of  the  doctrinal  system 
of  their  Church,  and  content  to  echo 
the  stale  and  crude  formulas  of  hetero- 
doxy, which  please  sharp  girls  from 
Glrton  and  suburban  admirers  of  Edna 
Lyall. 


MENELIK  AND  MOROCCO. 


Alarmists  on  the  Jingo  Press  are  at 
present  engaged  In  the  congenial  task 
of  manufacturing  scares  out  of  hy- 
pothetical premises,  and  threatening 
the  supposed  perpetrators  of  imagin- 
ary crimes  with  all  the  sound  and  fury 
which  habitually  characterizes  these 
time- honored  taction.  The  Dally  Mail, 
St  James's  Gazette  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  happy  family,  are 
busy  "discovering"  the  existence  of 
mysterious  French  designs  upon  Mo- 
rocco, and  French  and  Russian  In- 
trigues in  Abyssinia,  whereby  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  Is  exposed  to  deadly 
peril. 

The  French,  we  are  told,  are  about 
to  take  advantage  of  existing  difficul- 
ties in  South  Africa  by  inaugurating 
some  coup  against  the  most  westerly 


of  the  Barbary  States— decadent  pic- 
turesque, barbaric  Morocco.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wily  Menelik  Is  cred- 
ited, at  the  Instigation  of  "unscrupu- 
lous" Russian  and  French  agents  of 
the  Leontteff  and  Lagarde  stamp, 
with  the  suicidal  intention  of  rolling 
down  his  armies  upon  the  Nilotic 
plains,  and  of  disputing  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Nile  Valley. 
The  foundation  upon  which  these  pre- 
cious stories  are  built  Is  chiefly  made 
up  of  exaggeration  and  mendacity. 
But  as  there  must  exist  even  for  the 
most  stupid  of  canards,  some  element 
—under  given  circumstances— of  re- 
mote possibility,  which  can  be  trans- 
formed by  judicious  handling  into  1m- 
.  mediately  Impending  fact,  so  the  "one- 
tenth"  in  this  case  is  the  question  of 
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Twat  (Tuat).  and  the  supposed  per- 
sonal ambitions  of  the  Negus. 

The  question  of  a  French  occupation 
Of  the  Twat  oases  has  been  an  annu- 
ally recurring  one  for  the  last  half- 
dozen  years.    The    fertile    oases  of 
Gurara,  Twat  and  Tidllket-comprlsed 
In  the  general  designation  of  "Twat" 
—are  situate  south   of  Algeria  and 
southeast  of  Morocco,  on  the  edge  of 
the    monotonous    and  Interminable 
sand-dunes  of  the  Western  Sahara. 
The  Inhabitants  (pure  Berber  for  the 
most  part,  but  Including  Arab  and 
Arabised  negro  elements)  before  the 
conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French, 
used  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers.   In  1857  they  sought  to  place 
their  country  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  authorities,  to  whom  they 
sent  a  special  mission,  which,  how- 
ever, resulted  In  failure.  Apparently 
In  dread  of  a  conquest  vt  et  armis,  they 
thereupon  claimed  protection  from  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  whose  spiritual  as- 
cendency— being  Mussulmans — was  al- 
ready   acknowledged    by   them.  His 
8hereefian   Majesty  gladly  accepted 
both  their  submission  and  the  twenty 
negro    maidens   who,   according  to 
Reclus,  accompanied  it  But  the  Moor- 
ish Court  has  never  exercised  any  but 
nominal    influence    over    the  oases, 
while  retaining  its  spiritual  hold  upon 
the  people.   It  took  what  was  given, 
and.  In   accordance   with  precedent, 
gave  nothing  in  return.    The  French, 
however,  have  never  ceased  to  con- 
sider "Twat"  as  forming  a  natural 
portion  of  the  Algerian  hinterland,  to 
be  occupied  at  the  first  really  favor- 
able opportunity.    France  has  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  conceal  her  inten- 
tions witli  regard  to  Twat  from  the 
Powers;  M.  Rlbot  publicly  declared  in 
1801  that  France  could  not  admit  the 
right  of  any  Power  to  interfere,  and 
now  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  con- 
summation of  a  policy  long  matured. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  none  of  them 


will  stir  a  linger  to  stop  her.  In  fact, 
by  the  occupation  of  Insalah,  the  prin- 
cipal town  In  the  oases  of  Tidliket, 
and  Igl),  the  chief  centre  of  Gurara, 
the  question  is  half  settled  already. 
Thither  the  French  are  despatching 
troops,  and  stores  are  being  rapidly 
accumulated  in  these  two  places  pre- 
paratory to  future  operations.  Every- 
thing points  to  a  speedy  absorption  or 
the  entire  oases. 

The  event.  Indeed,  was  bound  to  oc- 
cur,  and   would   have  taken  place 
sooner  but  for  International  friction  in 
other  parts  of  the  Dark  Continent  It 
Is  an    inevitable   accompaniment  to 
French   expansion   southwards  from 
Algeria  across  the  desert  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Western  and  Central 
Sudan,    and   no    responsible  British 
statesman  will  be  prepared  to  dispute 
the  right  of  France  to  undertake, 
when  she  deems  lit,  a  difficult  opera- 
tion so  essential  to  her  African  policy. 
For  the  Twat  oases  are  at  once  the 
centre  of    a    spiritual  propaganda 
openly  antagonistic  to  French  Influ- 
ence  and    the  nesting-place— so  to 
speak— of  the  Hoggar  Tuareg,  those 
Redskins  of  the  Sahara  whose  Implac- 
able hostility  Is  a  perpetual  stumbling 
block  to  French  efforts  at  penetration. 
Nor,  despite  all  rumors  to  the  con- 
tary,  does  It  seem  probable  that  an  oc- 
cupation of  the  oases  will  disturb  the 
status  qno  in  Morocco.   A  spiritual  as- 
cendency does  not  constitute  a  valid 
claim  to  territorial  possession,  and  It 
Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  Intends  to  bring  about  a 
rupture  with  his  powerful  neighbor.  If 
the  French  think  the  political  risks  of 
an  occupation  of  Twat  comrnensnate 
with  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
thereby,  it  is  distinctly  their  own  af- 
fair, and  Great  Britain  has  no  cause 
or   excuse   for   interference.  When 
the  hour  has  come  for  a  dismember- 
ment of   Morocco,  British  interests, 
which  centre  on  the  north  coast,  can 
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be  defended  without  difficulty.  But 
the  time  Is  not  yet 

Turning  from  Morocco  to  Abyssinia, 
past  events  testify  to  the  improbabll- 
fty  of  all  the  wild  tales  so  complais- 
antly  published  by  the  Jingo  Press.  If 
Menelik  had  really  wanted  to  dispute 
our  supremacy  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile  he  might  hare  done  so  with 
a  fair  chance  of  temporary  success 
two  years  ago,  when  Marchand  from 
the  west  and  De  Bonchamps  from  the 
east  were  striving  to  reach  Fashoda. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  loud  boasts 
of  braggarts  like  Prince  Henri  d'Or- 
leans,  we  know  now  that,  while 
openly  encouraging  De  Bonchamps, 
Menelik  secretly  opposed  his  progress, 
and  that  the  great  army  of  5O,0tX) 
Abysslnians  which  was  to  have  ap- 
peared on  the  White  Nile  only  existed 
in  the  imagination  of  the  Chauvinist 
prints  of  the  Boulevards.  Menelik 
knows  better  than  any  one  else  that 
his  soldiers,  magnificent  as  mountain- 
eers, die  like  rotten  sheep  when  ex- 
posed to  the  miasmatic  fumes  of  the 
low-lying  plains  which  extend  west 
and  southward  of  the  high  Abyssinian 
plateaux.  He  is  also  perfectly  well 
aware  that  his  Interests  lie  In  preserv- 
ing good  relations  with  all  the  Pow- 
ers, and  especially  with  that  Power 
which  has  recently  defeated  the  most 
formidable  and  generally  victorious 
enemies  which  Abyssinia  has  ever  had 
to    encounter— the    Dervishes.  Pro- 

The  Speaker. 


vided  British  policy  in  Abyssinia  is  di- 
rected upon  honest  lines,  and  that  the 
mistakes  arising  out    of  Hewettfs 
Treaty  of  1884  are  not  repeated,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  fearing  that 
our  Intercourse  with  the  Negus  will  be 
otherwise     than     satisfactory.  The 
raiton  d'Htre  of  French  interests  in 
Abyssinia  is  mainly    sentimental  and 
commercial,  and  apart  from  the  dis- 
closure of  any  British  designs  upon 
the  Independence    of  that  country 
which  France  would  doubtless  oppose, 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves,  save  in 
a  commercial  sense — as  affecting  the 
Zella  route— with  the  progress  of  the 
Jibutll-Harrar  Railway.    As  for  Rus- 
sia, although  the  object  she  eventually 
hopes  to  secure  by  her  nattering  con- 
descension to  Menelik— viz.,  a  coaling 
station  on  the  Red  Sea— Is  apparent 
enough,  we  shall  not  go  to  war  with 
her  on  that  account;  while,  so  far  as 
Count  Leontieff  is  concerned,  It  will 
probably  be  news  to  the  alarmists, 
who  represent  him  as  a    cryptic  In- 
triguer In  Russian  pay,  to  hear  that  the 
principal  shareholders  in  the  commer- 
cial undertaking  In  which  he  is  en- 
gaged  In  the    so-called  "equatorial 
province"  are  Belgians  and  English- 
men; among  the  latter  a  prominent 
"broker"  well  known  in  London  and 
Antwerp;  among  the  former,  several 
of  the  most  distinguished — or  notori- 
ous—members of  what  is  known  in 
Belgium  as  If  ffroupe  oongolaU. 

M. 
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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


QUITS.* 


"You  have  come  here  to-day  on  pur-    her  daughter  know  about  architecture? 


"I  thought  you  would  be  Interested  know  I  consider  your  husband  a  friend 

to  hear  that  my  cousins  had  recognized  of  mine,  Selma." 
me  at  last  I  remember,  you  thought      "And  we  are  friends,  too,  I  believe?" 

It  strange  that  they  should  take  so  little  Selma  exclaimed,  after  a  moment  of 

notice  of  me."  Flossy's  festive  manner  stern  silence. 

had  disappeared  before  the  tart  recep-      "Naturally,"  responded  Flossy,  with 

tion  of  her  confidences,  and  her  keen  a  slightly  sardonic  air,  prompted  by  the 

wits,  baffled  in  their  search  for  flattery,  acerbity  with  which  the  question  was 

recalled  the  suspicions  which  were  only  put. 

•lumbering.     She  realised  that  Selma      "Then,    if    we    were    friends— are 

was  seriously  offended  with  her,  and  friends — why  have  you  ceased  to  asso- 

though  she  did  not  choose  to  acknowl-  elate  with  us,  simply  because  you  live 

edge  to  herself  that    she  knew  the  In  another  street  and  a  finer  house?" 
cause,  she  had  already  guessed  it  An      Flossy  gave  a  gasp, 
encounter  at  repartee  had  no  terrors  for      "Oh."  she  said  to  herself,  "It's  true, 

her,  if  necessary,  and    the  occasion  She  Is  jealous.    Why  didn't  I  appre- 

seemed  to  her  opportune  for  probing  elate  it  before?" 

the  accumulating  mysteries  of  Selma's       "Am  I  not  associating  with  you  now 

hostile  demeanor.  Yet  without  wait-  by  calling  on  you,  Selma?"  she  said 

lng  for  a  response  to  her  last  remark,  aloud.    "I  don't  understand  what  yon 

she  changed  the  subject  and  said,  volu-  mean." 

bly,  "I  hear  your  husband  has  refused      "You  are  calling  on    me,  and  you 

to  build  the  new  Parsons  bouse  because  asked  us  to  dinner  to  meet— to  meet 

Mrs.  Parsons  insisted  on  drawing  the  just  the  people  we  knew  already,  and 

plans."  didn't  care  to  meet;  but  you  have  never 

Selma's  pale,  tense  face  flushed.  She  asked  me  to  meet  your  new  friends, 

thought  for  a  moment  that  she  was  and  you  left  us  out  when  you  gave 

being  taunted.  Jonr  dancing  party." 

"That  was  Mr.  Littleton's  decision.      "You  do  not  dance." 
not  mine."  "How  do  you  know?" 


"I  admire  his  independence.  He  was  "I  have  never  associated  you  with 
quite  right  What  do  Mrs.  Parsons  or    dancing.  I  assumed  that  you  did  not 


pose  to  tell  me  this?"  said  Selma. 


Every  body  Is  laughing  at  them.  You 


•T7nle*wje<l  Bread.     By   Robert  Grant.  Copy- 


da  nee." 

"What  grounds  bad  you  for  such  an 
assumption?" 
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"Really,  Selma,  your  catechism  is 
most  extraordinary.  Excuse  my  smil- 
ing. And  I  don't  know  how  to  answer 
your  questions — your  fierce  questions-^- 
any  better.  I  didn't  ask  you  to  my 
party  because  I  supposed  you  and  your 
husband  were  not  Interested  In  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  would  not  know  any 
of  the  people.  You  have  often  told  me 
that  you  thought  they  were  frivolous." 

"I  consider  them  so  still." 

"Then  why  do  you  complain?" 

"Because— because  you  have  not  acted 
Uke  a  friend.  Your  idea  of  a  friend- 
ship has  been  to  pour  Into  my  ears, 
day  after  day,  how  you  had  been  asked 
to  dinner  by  this  person  and  taken  up 
by  that  person,  until  I  was  weary  of 
the  very  sound  of  your  voice,  but  It 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  you,  as 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  my  husband,  to  introduce  us 
to  people  whom  you  were  eager  to 
know,  and  who  might  have  helped  him 
In  his  profession.  And  now,  after 
turning  the  cold  shoulder  on  us.  and 
omitting  us  from  your  party,  because 
you  assumed  I  didn't  dance,  you  have 
come  here  this  morning,  In  the  name  of 
friendship  to  tell  me  that  your  cousins, 
at  last,  have  invited  you  to  dinner.  And 
yet  you  think  it  strange  that  I'm  not 
Interested.  That's  the  only  reason  you 
came— to  let  me  know  that  you  are 
a  somebody  now;  and  you  expected  me, 
as  a  friend  and  a  nobody,  to  tell  you 
how  glad  I  am." 

Plossy's  eyes  opened  wide.  Free  as 
she  was  accustomed  to  be  In  her  own 
utterances,  this  flow  of  bitter  speech 
delivered  with  seer-Uke  Intensity,  was 
a  new  experience  to  her.  She  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  angry  or  amused 
by  the  indictment  which  caused  her  to 
wince,  notwithstanding  that  she 
deemed  It  slander.  Moreover  the  Insin- 
'  uation  that  she  had  been  a  bore  was 
humiliating. 

"I  shall  not  weary  you  soon  again 
with  my  confidences,"  she  answered. 


"So  it  appears  that  you  were  envious  of 
me  all  the  time— that  while  you  wers 
preaching  to  me  that  fashionable  soci- 
ety was  hollow  and  un-American,  you 
were  secretly  unhappy  because  you 
couldn't  do  what  I  was  doing— because 
you  weren't  Invited,  too.  Oh,  I  see  It 
all  now;  it's  clear  as  daylight  I've 
suspected  the  truth  for  some  time,  but 
I've  refused  to  credit  It  Now  every- 
thing Is  explained.  I  took  you  at  your 
word;  I  believed  in  you  and  your  bus- 
band  and  looked  up  to  you  as  literary 
people— people  who  were  Interested  hi 
fine  and  ennobling  things.  I  admired 
yon  for  the  very  reason  that  I  thought 
you  didn't  care,  and  that  you  didn't 
need  to  care,  about  society  and  fashion- 
able position.  I  kept  saying  to  you  that 
I  envied  you  your  tastes,  and  let  you 
say  that  I  considered  myself  your  real 
inferior  In  my  determination  to  attract 
attention  and  oblige  society  to  notice 
us.  I  was  guileless,  and  simpleton 
enough  to  tell  you  of  my  progress- 
things  I  would  have  blushed  to  tell  an- 
other woman  like  myself— because  I 
considered  you  the  embodiment  of  high 
alms  and  spiritual  Ideas,  as  far  supe- 
rior to  mine  as  the  poetic  star  Is  supe- 
rior to  the  garish  electric  light  I 
thought  It  might  amuse  you  to  listen  to 
my  vanities.  Instead,  it  seems  you 
were  masquerading  and  were  eating 
your  heart  out  with  envy  of  me— poor 
me.  You  were  ambitious  to  be  like 
me." 

"I  wouldn't  be  like  you  for  anything 
In  the  world." 

"You  couldn't  If  you  tried.  Thafs 
one  of  the  things  which  this  extraordi- 
nary interview  has  made  plain  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  You  are 
aching  to  be  a  social  success.  You  are 
not  fit  to  be.  I  have  found  that  out 
for  certain  to-day." 

"It  is  false."  exclaimed  Selma,  with 
tragic  Intonation.  "You  do  not  under- 
stand. I  have  no  wish  to  be  a  Boclal 
success.  I  should  abhor  to  spend  my 
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life  after  the  manner  of  you  and  your 
associates.  What  I  object  to,  what  I 
complain  of,  Is.  that  In  spite  of  your 
fine  words  and  pretended  admiration 
of  me,  yon  have  preferred  these  people 
who  are  exclusive  without  a  shadow  of 
right,  to  me  who  was  your  friend,  and 
that  you  have  chosen  to  ignore  me  for 
the  sake  of  them,  and  behaved  as  if 
you  thought  I  was  not  their  equal  or 
your  equal  That  Is  not  friendship,  it  is 


She  rose,  and  stood  confronting  her 
visitor  as  though  to  banish  her  from 
the  house. 


"I'm  going.'  said  Flossy.  "Ifs  none 
of  my  concern,  of  course,  and  I'm 
aware  that  I  appear  very  rude.  I'm 
anxious  though,  not  to  lose  faith  in 
your  husband,  and  now  that  I've  begun 
to  understand  you  my  wits  are  being 
flooded  with  light  I  was  saying  that 
you  were  not  fit  to  be  a  social  success, 
and  I'm  going  to  tell  you  why.  No  one 
else  is  likely  to.  and  I'm  just  mischiev- 
ous and  frank  enough.  You're  one  of 
those  American  women— I've  always 
been  curious  to  meet  one  In  all  her 
glory— who  believe  that  they  are  born 
in  the  complete  panoply  of  flawless 
womanhood;  that  they  are  by  birthright 
consummate  housewives,  leaders  of  the 
world's  thought  and  ethics,  and  peer- 
less society  queens.  All  this  by  In- 
stinct, by  heritage  and  without  educa- 
tion. That's  what  you  believe.  Isn't  It? 
And  now  you  are  offended  because  you 
haven't  been  Invited  to  become  a  leader 
of  New  York  society.  You  don't  un- 
derstand, and  I  don't  suppose  you  ever 
will  understand,  that  a  true  lady— a 


genuine  society  queen— represents  mod- 
esty and  sweetness  and  self-control, 
and  gentle  thoughts  and  feelings;  that 
she  is  evolved  by  gradual  processes 
from  generation  to  generation,  not 
ready  made.  Oh,  you  needn't  look  at 
me  like  that  I'm  quite  aware  that  if 
I  were  the  genuine  article  I  shouldn't 
be  talking  to  you  in  this  fashion.  But 
there's  hope  for  me  because  I'm  con- 
scious of  my  shortcomings  and  am  try* 
Ing  to  correct  them;  whereas  you  are 
satisfied,  and  fail  to  see  the  difference 
between  yourself  and  the  well-bred 
women  whom  you  envy  and  sneer  at 
You're  pretty  and  smart  and  super- 
ficial, and— er— common,  and  you  don't 
know  it  I'm  rather  dreadful,  but  I'm 
learning.  I  don't  believe  you  will  ever 
learn.  There!  Now  I'm  going!" 

"Go!"  cried  Selma,  with  a  wave  of 
her  arm.  "Yes,  I  am  one  of  those 
women.  I  am  proud  to  be,  and  you 
have  Insulted  by  your  aspersions,  not 
only  me.  but  the  spirit  of  Independent 
and  aspiring  American  womanhood. 
You  don't  understand  us;  you  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  us.  You  think  to  keep 
us  down  by  your  barriers  of  caste  bor- 
rowed from  effete  European  courts, 
but  we— I— the  American  people,  defy 
you.  The  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  rise  in  our  might  and  teach  you 
your  place.  Go!  Envy  you?  I  would 
not  become  one  of  your  frivolous  and 
purposeless  set  If  you  were  all  on  your 
bended  knees  before  me." 

"Oh,  yes  you  would,"  exclaimed  Flos- 
sy, glancing  back  over  her  shoulder. 
"And  it's  because  you've  not  been  given 
the  chance  that  we  have  quarrelled 
now." 
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In  the  Columbarium. 


IN  THE  COLUMBARIUM.* 


In  the  brickwork  there  was  a  rent  of 
no  great  magnitude,  concealed  by  the 
branches,  yet  allowing  a  narrow 
glimpse  into  the  interior  of  the  ruin.  I 
could  look,  without  being  detected,  at 
the  curious  sight  within. 

I  called  the  place  a  ruin.  But  though 
its  walls  had  lost  many  yards,  here  and 
there,  of  brick  or  travertine,  It  still 
kept  Its  lofty  roof;  there  was  a 
staircase  inside  all  but  perfect,  nearly 
opposite  us.  and  a  stout  column  in  the 
centre  supported  the  square  edifice. 
More  than  half  of  It  was  sunk  in  the 
ground  beneath  the  accumulated  debris 
of  centuries.  But  as  I  viewed  It,  with 
the  moonlight  making  checkers  on  the 
floor,  and  the  grayish-white  walls  ex- 
hibltlng  tier  upon  tier  of  locull  or 
pigeon-holes,  many  of  which  held  dusty 
patena  somewhat  resembling  fruit- 
plates.  I  could  have  fancied  myself  In 
a  museum.  Such,  In  truth.  It  was;  but 
a  museum  of  the  dead,  where  literal 
ashes,  taken  from  the  funeral  pyre, 
had  been  stowed  away  In  classic  urns, 
with  epitaphs,  often  consisting  of  the 
name  only,  and  now  for  the  most  part 
effaced,  to  indicate  the  noble  Roman 
family,  whose  slaves  or  freedmen  these 
tenants  of  the  shelves  had  been.  It 
was  an  immense  columbarium  or  dove- 
cote, one  of  several  which  stood  In 
close  neighborhood  among  the  vines 
and  fig-trees  skirting  the  road  to  the 
Porta  San  Sebastlano. 

All  that  I  took  In  at  a  glance,  the 
moon  serving  yet  to  enlighten  this  un- 
derground hall  of  burial.  But  Into  one 
corner  I  could  peer  more  distinctly,  for 
a  rude  lamp  was  burning  there,  of  the 
kind  which  abounds  at  Pompeii,  and  In 
the  circle  of  its  illumination  stood  a 

•  Arden  HMtlter.  By  WlUUtn  B*rry.  Copy, 
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couple  of  men.  cloaked  and  hatted,  so 
bent  upon  their  own  doings  that  they 
never  once  looked  up  from  the  loculus 
or  sideboard,  on  which  one  was  laying 
out  papers,  and  the  other  counting  them 
carefully.  My  guide's  hold  became  a 
grip.  He,  too,  could  see  and  be  aston- 
ished. 

The  cloaked  person  smoothing  out, 
with  visible  reluctance,  his  small  thin 
papers  on  the  funeral  slab,  I  had  never 
beheld.  The  other,  as  I  expected,  was 
Tlberlo.  They  spoke  hardly  at  all;  the 
operation  went  forward  as  by  clock- 
work, save  only  that  the  wheels  of  the 
clock  seemed  rusty,  and  gave  an  occa- 
sional creak  or  Jerk,  while  the  papers 
mounted  Into  heaps.  I  had  plenty  of 
leisure  to  scan  the  countenances,  and 
form  my  judgment  of  the  character  of 
Sforsa's  vis-a-vis.  There  was  little  fear 
that  we  outside  should  be  detected, 
Certain  friendly  owls  occupied  the 
topmost  ledges  of  the  columbarium, 
and  now,  troubled  by  the  moon  or  the 
lamp,  feeble  as  they  were  becoming, 
they  flew  wildly  about,  making  a  wel- 
come diversion.  Garlucclo,  embold- 
ened, put  a  hand  before  his  mouth  and 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "Santa  Flora!" 

I  made  the  motion  with  my  lips 
which  would  have  articulated  "Brig- 
and?" The  answer  was  plain  in  his 
eyes. 

Santa  Flora  did  not  correspond  to  his 
sanctified  name.  If  a  flower  at  all,  be 
was  a  flower  of  evil,  wickedness  stamp- 
ing Itself  legibly  on  every  one  of  his 
petals,  as  the  hyacinth  bore  a  lament 
for  beauty  on  Its  tender  leaves.  Thin, 
wiry  and  willowy,  tne  apparition  would 
have  served  well  Instead  of  the  painted 
snake  which  Romans  set  up  to  warn 
Intruders  away  from  tombs  and  sacred 
enclosures.  His  long,  lean  jaws  had  a 
venomous  snap  In  them;  his  distorted 
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cose  and  a  squinting  eye  gave  one  the 
impression  of  some  unsightly  fowl  that 
had  met  with  an  accident;  his  forehead, 
of  which  he  had  a  good  deal,  went  np 
to  a  narrow  crown,  resembling  a  sugar- 
loaf;  and  on  neck  and  shoulders  fell 
ringletted  black  hair,  which  finished  off 
the  illusion  of  a  human  serpent  Over 
against  him  Tiberio  was  fascinating,  in 
spite  of  his  fixed  pallor.  This  malig- 
nant weed  struck  one  as  unclean— a 
toadstool,  or  other  slimy  fungus,  that 
dare  uot  be  touched,  impregnable  in  its 
pollution.  The  thing  did  not  speak 
much,  bnt  occasionally  it  winced  or 
frowned,  as  smitten  with  sudden  an- 
guish. SU11  It  laid  out  of  long  fin- 
gers the  pile  of  notes;  evidently  money 
was  changing  hands.  And  still  Tiberio 
counted,  cool  aud  Imperturbable. 

A  scene  like  that  which  we  were  con- 
templating, if  it  excites  the  nerves,  has 
also  in  It  a  power  to  stir  the  Imagina- 
tion; the  spectator  may  be  conscious  of 
a  vision  within,  while  losing  not  a 
movement  of  the  actors  before  his  eyes. 
To  me,  standing  silent  there,  came  the 
vlrld  reflection  of  a  world  all  dust  and 
shadow— pulvls  et  umbra  sumus— fallen 
so  low  from  its  golden  glories.  Borne 
Imperial,  that  built  magnificently,  even 
for  its  dead  slaves;  built  on  the  royal 
Appian  Way,  nor  spared  its  marble 
entablatures,  its  delicate  paintings, 
remnants  of  which  I  could  trace  under 
the  setting  moon,  its  yearly  returning 
festivals  and  libations,  with  flowers 
laid  on  tombs,  and  all  the  graceful  hom- 
age which  was  paid  to  phantoms, 
feared,  yet  still  beloved— was  it  come 
to  this? 

Here,  in  the  place  of  the  Manes,  In- 
violate and  holy,  did  wretches  steeped 
in  murder  balance  their  accounts,  ex- 
changing blood-money,  and  only  the 
owl  shrieked,  no  shape  arose  from  the 
under-world  to  scourge  them  hence 
with  scorpions,  or  terrify  them  with 
apparitions  into  madness.  An  Impotent 
dead,  forgotten  universe,  over  the  de- 


caying heaps  of  which  this  putres- 
cence crawled  and  multiplied! 

My  vision  did  not  hinder  me  from  re- 
marking that  the  action  of  the  scene 
had  paused  abruptly.  Santa  Flora 
counted  no  more  notes  on  the  slab;  Ti- 
berio pointed  down  as  if  requiring  a 
larger  tribute.  Their  voices  rose;  they 
were  in  hot  dispute  over  the  business. 
But  they  spat  out  at  one  another  a  jar- 
gon, brief  and  horrible,  which  to  me 
was  an  unknown  tongue.  The  human 
serpent  hissed;  the  tiger  answered  with 
formidable  movements,  and  a  low  and 
thunderous  roar.  From  thieves'  slang 
they  broke  Into  sentences  of  demand 
and  refusal 

"Why  no  more  to  you?"  whistled 
Santa  Flora,  in  a  cracked  tenor.  "I 
pay  down  forty  thousand  lire  out  of  the 
sixty  we  got,  and  your  palm  itches.  Ma 
ba rone"— which  is.  being  Interpreted, 
"Look  here,  my  lord!"-"you  will  leave 
the  boys  without  a  baiocco.  It  cannot 
be,  I  tell  you."  His  hand  clutched  the 
remaining  notes. 

"Five  thousand  more,  Santa  Flora," 
said  Tiberio,  not  heeding  the  argument, 
"then  I  will  take  myself  off.  The  boys 
are  doing  well  They  know  It  is  for 
the  cause  they  are  laying  up  this  money. 
What  do  I  spend  on  my  own  amuse- 
ment? Why,  not  enough  to  buy  sweet 
parsley." 

"Managgia!"  whined  the  human  ser- 
pent, "Devil  be  good  to  me!  A  wise 
man  does  not  flay  his  own  skin.  Leave 
the  bees  a  little  honey.  What  would 
you  have  got  by  the  fat  old  borgese, 
had  our  plciottl,  our  bravonl,  not 
thrown  a  rope  round  his  horns?" 

"Eh,  blood  of  San  Pantaleone!"  an- 
swered Tiberio,  with  bis  gay  and  face- 
tious accent,  "and  when  would  the 
plciottl  have  caught  him,  If  some  one 
else  had  not  watched  where  he  was 
feeding?  Quick,  the  five  thousand! 
Remember,  it  is  the  cause." 

"Oh,  the  cause,  the  cause,  Llverno 
mio!  What  care  I  for  la  polltlca?  I 
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love  the  good  old  trade.  Did  Gasperone 
meddle  with  State  affairs?  Yet,  who 
like  Gasperone?  Send  us  plenty  on  the 
roads  that  we  can  skin,  and  let  politics 
go  to  the  great  devil!" 

•The  five  thousand!"  repeated  Ti- 
berlo.  "See.  the  moon  Is  down;  why 
do  we  stand  prating?  Bh.  m!o  cuore, 
know  you  not  the  house  dog  must  be 
fed?  Feed  me— If  not—" 

This  sudden  aposlopesls,  or  rhetorical 
pause,  seemed  to  have  in  It  the  weight 
of  a  cavalry  charge.  Santa  Flora 
groaned  like  a  man  whose  throat  is  get- 
ting cut;  and  the  reckoning  began 
again.  Carlucdo,  motionless  and  at- 
tentive hitherto,  signed  that  we  must 
creep  further  away,  which  we  did  with 
infinite  precautions.  There  was  a 
choking  sense  of  malaria  in  my  mouth, 
a  nausea  that  I  could  hardly  keep 
down.  Our  clothes  were  wet  with  the 
night  dews,  our  limbs  benumbed  and 
heavy.  The  sky  was  opening  out  In 
small  gleams  of  dawn,  spectral  above 
this  melancholy  region,  where  masses 
of  Irregular  and  fantastic  outline  began 
to  appear  more  solidly  through  the 
accursed  air.  We  crouched  and  waited. 
In  half  an  hour  we  saw,  leaping  out  of 
the  ruined  columbarium,  on  the  side 
nearest  us,  Santa  Flora,  alone.  He 


seemed  to  carry  no  weapon,  but  aa  he 
strode  within  a  yard  of  our  hiding-place' 
I  could  see  a  brace  of  pistols  showing 
their  noses  from  under  his  dark-blue 
vest  He  kept  a  sharp  lookout  In  front, 
and  soon  vanished  in  the  direction  of 
Gecila  Metalla's  round  tomb. 

"Where  does  he  prowl  mostly?"  I 
Inquired  of  Carlucola.  To  which  the 
lad  answered,  "Anywhere  between 
Rome  and  the  Montagna  del  Mattese" 
—above  Casslno— "but  when  there  it 
nothing  doing,  the  lads  stanno  a  casa; 
they  wait  till  they  get  a  signal  from 
the  capobanda.  It  Is  not  as  in  the  old 
days,  when  once  a  brigand,  always  a 
brigand.  Then  they  lived  in  the  open 
and  enjoyed  themselves.  Now  they 
must  expect  the  manutengolo  to  send 
them  business." 

"And  Tiberio— Liverno,  as  yon  call 
him— is  the  manutengolo  T* 

"But  surely!  who  else?  Without  him 
Santa  Flora  could  do  no  stroke.  He 
says  true.  Have  you  seen  how  we 
catch  birds  with  a  looking-glass  and  a 
net  In  the  fields?  Liverno  Is  the  man 
that  holds  glass  and  net  So  he 
takes  the  fat  breasts  of  the  birds,  and 
we  eat  their  thin  legs.  Ma  pazienza! 
Will  he  always  have  the  breasts?" 


THE  DIE.* 


One  day,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
announcement  of  the  strike  in  Mr. 
Watson's  shops,  Jeanie  Casey  came  to 
Agnes,  and  said: 

"I  have  been  grieving  to  tell  you,  and 
the  sinful  pride  would  not  let  me  speak. 
But  now  I  will.  But  you  mustn't  be 
thinking  how  that  I  wouldn't  do  the  same 
to  morrow  If  it  was  to  do—for  I  would. 

•The  Bnrden  of  Chrlatopber.  By  Florence  Con- 
vene. Oopyrtfht,  1800,  by  Booctaton.  MlflUa  4 
Do.   Price.  $1.60. 


There  Is  no  repentance  in  me.  But  I 
must  be  telling  somebody.    I  must" 

Agnes  put  her  Into  an  easy  chair  and 
took  away  her  hat  and  jacket  and 
kissed  her.  Jeanie  had  grown  thin; 
the  large  simplicity  of  her  gase  was 
gone:  she  looked  at  Agnes  straight  and 
square,  but  with  sternness,  and  there 
was  a  curious  rigidity  about  her  mouth. 

"She  Is  like  the  pictures  of  the  old 
covenanters."  thought  Agnes,  "and 
perhaps  I  am  to  blame."    Aloud,  she 
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Baid:  "I've  tried  to  see  you,  Jeanle, 
ever  since  the  strike  began,  but  you 
were  always  In  town,  or  away  some- 
where getting  money;  and  this  week 
we  thought  Christopher  was  going  to 
have  the  measles,  bnt  he  didn't" 

"I  left  little  Jean  with  him  in  the 
garden,"  said  Jeanle;  and  then  she 
folded  her  hands  and  sat  still  in  the 
great  chair,  and  lost  herself  in  her 
thoughts. 

"Tell  me  how  you  ever  persuaded 
them  to  organize,"  said  Agnes,  after  a 
few  seconds  of  silence.  "It  seemed 
such  an  impossible  task." 

"For  a  long  time  I'd  no  hope,"  Jeanle 
replied.  "They  were  but  staring  loons 
In  the  beginning;  but  there  were  some 
with  husbands,  and  these  got  Into  the 
way  of  talking  with  them,  and  of  a 
sudden,  whether  I  would  hare  It  or 
no,  the  thing  spread;  and  after  a  bit 
it  rolled  up  Mke  a  snowball,  Terra  fast 
—too  fast  And  out  of  my  hand  It  was; 
and  I,  there,  feeling  It  to  slip  and  could 
not  stop  It  Here  in  Kenyon  a  woman 
will  have  a  bit  time  of  her  own  for  the 
thinking— but  there!— And  If  there's  no 
thinking  there'll  be  no  doing;— or  there- 
Hi  be  Just  blind,  craty  doing.." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  said  Agnes,  un- 
easily; "don't  you  approve  of  this 
striker 

"Ay!— of  this  strike;  but  that's  a 
verra  different  matter." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"There  was  a  cut-down;  and  the 
stitchers  were  fierce  to  go  out  for  a 
rise.  The  terrible  thing  It  is,  Mrs.  Ken- 
yon,  to  feel  the  people  slip  out  from  the 
power  of  yon,  and  take  their  own  way. 
To  hold  your  hand  out  In  a  torrent 
and  think  to  hold  the  water  back,  and 
feel  it  over-slip  the  grasp  of  you,  and 
never  stop  for  you.  nor  take  notice  of 
you  that  your  hand  is  there.  That  is 
It!  But  the  Lord  bad  an  eye  to  His 
poor.  He  turned  the  torrent  another 
way.  And  to  me  He  showed  a  mercy 
that  I  am  not  deserving;  for  It  Is  a  verra 
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sinful  woman  that  I  am— verra  sin- 
ful." 

8he  fell  Into  a  reverie  again,  and  said 
nothing  for  a  long  while.  At  last  Ag- 
ues touched  her  hand. 

"You  said  yon  were  going  to  tell  me, 
Jeanle." 

"Yes!-I  must  be  telling  somebody." 

The  voices  of  the  children  came  up 
from  the  garden.  There  was  shouting, 
and  then:— 

"Stop.  Chrlsslel-you  hurt!  Stop!" 

Agnes  went  to  the  window  and  threw 
it  open.  Her  son  was  hauling  an  un- 
willing little  maiden  across  the  un- 
trodden snow. 

"Chris!— Chris!— What  are  you  doing? 
Don't  be  rude!  Remember  she  Is  a 
little  girl." 

"We're  playing  strike,  mother,  and 
she's  a  scab,  and  I'm  Just  giving  it  to 
her.  Come  away,  you  mean,  old  traitor 
you,  I'll  tench  you  to  take  the  bread 
out  of  my  children's  mouths!" 

"Don't  you  think  you  would  better 
play  something  that  Isn't  quite  so 
rough?"  suggested  Agnes. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  'cab  all  the 
time,"  protested  little  Jeanle;  "it's  your 
turn  now." 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  a  scab  ever,  even 
playing."  Christopher  cried;  and  Agnes 
closed  the  window  and  left  them  to 
settle  the  matter  as  l>est  they  could. 

Jeanle  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  the 
controversy,  but  when  their  hostess 
came  and  sat  down  beside  her,  she 
gathered  her  thoughts  together  with  an 
evident  effort  and  began: — 

MIfs  neither  here  nor  there  with  this 
strike,  what  I'm  telling  you  now;  it 
can  mak'  no  difference  one  way  or  an- 
other to  that  It's  Just  for  my  own 
self,  and  that  I'm  sore  wanting  a 
friend." 

Agnes  felt  a  sense  of  relief,  for  which 
she  reproached  herself.  She  had  been 
dreading  some  revelation  which  should 
prejudice  the  public  against  the 
strikers. 
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"Tell    me,    dear!"    she  whispered, 
stroking  Jeanie's  hand. 

"There  was  a  day,  some  while  back, 
—and  the  forewoman  that  had  left  the 
shop  cam'  In  again  to  work.  The  week 
before  that  there  was  the  cut-down. 
The  woman  was  a  meddling  body,  but 
she  meant  It  for  her  doty.  She  was  a 
cruel  woman,  but  God-fearing.  Far 
be  It  fra'  such  a  weak  vessel  as  I  to 
detract  fra'  her.  They  lie  In  that  shop, 
Mrs.  Kenyon,  and  they  tak'  what  does 
not  belong  to  them,  and  they're  aye  at 
strife  one  with  another.  A  heart-break- 
ing place  It  Is.  The  forewoman  took 
notice  of  me  that  day  for  my  good, 
quick  work,  and  so  she  saw  the  other 
women,  how  they  cam'  talking  to  me, 
for  they  were  angry  with  the  cot-down 
— and  she  did  but  rub  them  on  the  raw 
places,  so  they  were  mad  against  her, 
and  crazy  for  the  strike.  There  was 
not  a  woman  cam*  by  my  chair  but 
did  not  stop  to  complain,  railing  against 
Annie  Curry,  the  forewoman,  and  de- 
manding the  strike.  Then  Annie  Curry 
cam'  beside  me  and  said,  'Where  Is  It 
that  I've  seen  your  and  I  said,  'I  don't 
know;'— it  was  true— I  didn't  know. 
Then  she  said  to  me,  'Have  you  ever 
worked  in  the  Kenyon  shops?'  and  I 
sa  id,  'No,  I  never  have.' " 
"Jeanle!" 

The  Scotchwoman  lifted  her  head 
and  looked  sternly  for  a  while  at  her 
friend. 

"For  four  months  I  had  worked 
among  these  women,  Mrs.  Kenyon, 
early  and  late,  to  lead  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  to  learn  them  the  only 
way  to  stand  out  for  their  bit  bread,— 
when  the  master  cuts  and  cuts  and 
cuts  Into  the  wages.  And  they  were 
beginning  to  understand.  If  I'd  left 
them  then,— all  that  I'd  been  at  would 
have  gone  for  naught  They'd  have 
rioted  a  bit,  and  been  brought  low, 
and  crowded  under  to  worse  blackness 
and  worse  hanger.  They  weren't  fit  to 
stand  alone.— and  do  you  think  I'd 


leave  them  then,  just  to  the  saving  of 
my  one  soul?  I'm  thinking  any  way 
the  Lord  wouldn't  have  great  need  of 
a  soul  that  could  desert  his  poor,  down- 
trodden ones  In  their  straits.  I'm  think- 
ing the  Lord  will  not  be  hard  on  me  for 
that  lie,  Mrs.  Kenyon." 

Agnes  realized  what  a  pale,  untried 
morality  was  hers,  in  her  sheltered  life. 
To  remonstrate  with  this  burdened  sis- 
ter semed  Impertinence. 

"But  If  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
help  this  strike  should  find  that  the 
strikers  were — did — that  sometimes  they 
said  what  wasn't  quite  straight,"  she 
faltered,  "I  am  afraid  they  might  lose 
sympathy." 

"And  bow  many  times,  tell  me,  Mrs. 
Kenyon,  has  that  old  man  lied  to  his 
workers,  or  made  his  superintendent 
He  to  them,  or  made  Annie  Curry  lie  to 
them?  Ah,  If  the  people  beant  brought 
up  on  lies  by  the  ones  that  pretend  to 
be  standing  for  a  model  to  them,  do 
you  think  they  wouldn't  be  ashamed  to 
lie?  But  it's  give  a  He  and  tak'  a  lie, 
till  the  truth's  overlaid  so  deep,  there's 
no  man  can  come  at  It  even  with  a 
pickaxe." 

"I  know.  It  Is  our  fault."  said  Agnea, 
sadly. 

"But  don't  go  to  fash  yourself  about 
this  lie.  now.  Mrs.  Kenyon.  It  has  not 
a  thing  to  do  with  the  strike.  The  Lord 
turned  the  torrent  These  women  with 
their  overweening  recklessness  made 
Annie  Curry  suspicious  of  trade  union 
talk;  and  you'll  be  knowing  as  how 
that  Mr.  Watson  boasts  him  that  he 
always  had  a  free  shop.  And  be  pat 
up  the  notices,— and  we  all  cam'  out 
The  women  are  doing  bravely.  They'll 
stick  to  It  better  than  the  men,  now 
they  have  come  to  it" 

"You  think,  then,  that  a  lie  Is  Justi- 
fiable, sometimes?"  questioned  Agnes. 
She  was  troubled. 

"I  don't  know  that  But  this  I  know, 
that  the  Lord  will  be  waiting  to  the 
Judgment  Day  to  say  to  me,  'Jeanle/ 
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will  He  Bay,  'Jeanle,  I  thank  you  Term 
kindly  for  that  lie.' " 

Agnes  gasped. 

Her  friend's  eyes  biased. 

"If  that  woman  had  cam'  to  you," 
she  cried,  "and  asked  of  you  In  my 
place  the  question,— and  all  those  poor 
things  with  but  you  to  look  to,  and 
only  half  way  to  knowing  how  to  get 
out  from  their  slavery,  would  you  have 
said  yes,  and  let  them  turn  you  out? 
Could  your* 

"No,"  said  Agnes,  slowly.  "No,— I— 
oh,  I  know  I  should  have  told  the  lie. 
But  it's  wrong.  We  don't  know  the 
ways  of  God,  Jeanie;  they  are  not  our 
ways.  He  could  bring  success,  you 
know,  even  if  we  could  not  see  how  It 
was  to  come." 

"But  If  ifs  a  mistake  I've  made,  oh, 
Mrs.  Kenyon!  The  Lord  could  have 


showed  me  another  way,  if  It  had  been 
His  will  so  to  do.  And  if  It  was  all  to 
be  done  over  again,  I'd  be  saying  the 
same  words.    There's  no  helping  It" 

"I  know-I  understand,"  Agnes  whis- 
pered soothingly. 

"I  couldn't  tell  Jimmle,  Mrs.  Ken* 
yon.  And  the  nights  I  lie  awake  with 
thinking  on  It,  till  my  thoughts  go 
a-ring-around  dizzy.  And  it's  sickened  I 
am  to  the  sight  of  food.  I  had  to 
come  to  speak  with  you,  to  share  It 
But  don't  be  troubled  for  the  strike— 
this  strike — there  Is  nothing  the  lie 
would  have  to  do  with  that" 

"I  hope  not"  Agnes  said.  But  she 
thought  of  her  father,  with  his  passion 
for  accuracy,  for  moral  purity,  his  In- 
stinctive distrust  of  the  workingman, 
and  her  heart  sank. 
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by  a  great  variety  of  seductive  per- 
sonal paragraphs,  are  doing  their  work 
with  more  than  usual  energy  Just  now, 
possibly  because  Miss  Corelll  has  two 
books  In  preparation.  It  Is  almost  Im- 
possible to  take  up  an  English  literary 
journal  which  does  not  contain  one  or 
more  paragraphs  relating  to  Miss  Cor- 
elll. 

A  love  of  gems  for  their  own  sake— 
not  as  mere  ornaments— Is  the  domi- 
nant passion  of  Lady  Caryll  Knox, 
the  London  beauty  who  figures  as  the 
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heroine  of  Robert  Hlebens'  latest  ro- 
mance, "The  Blare."  The  mysterious 
Influence  exercised  over  her  by  an 
emerald  of  fabulous  value  is  described 
with  a  variety  of  Incident  and  a  bril- 
liancy of  style  which  leave  it  to  each 
reader  to  determine  whether  the  book 
Is  a  sensational  novel  or  a  psychologi- 
cal study.  The  sympathetic  delineation 
of  life  among  the  young  acrobats  of 
the  London  stage  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  rest  of  the  story,  and  Is 
perhaps  Its  most  notable  feature.  Her- 
bert S.  Stone  &  Go. 

The  volume  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  origi- 
nally announced  as  "Herbert  Spencer's 
Life  and  Works,"  has  been  changed  to 
"Spencer  and  Spencerlsm."  This  was 
at  Mr.  Spencer's  wish,  as  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  book  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  biography.  The  book, 
however,  has  Mr.  Spencer's  sanction. 

According  to  the  London  Publishers' 
Circular,  nothing  has  recently  been 
more  remarkable  than  the  public  ne- 
glect of  war-books.  The  production 
has  far  outrun  the  demand.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  extravagant  cal- 
culations were  made.  This  volume  of 
reprinted  letters  was  said  to  be  worth 
bo  many  thousands  sterling,  and  others 
so  many  thousands  more,  but  in  most 
cases  the  profits  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
even  in  hundreds  sterling.  Scores  of 
bright  young  correspondents,  who  have 
counted  on  a  revenue  from  this  source, 
are  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  pub- 
Ushers  are  receiving  with  coldness 
their  propositions. 

The  anxiety  felt  by  grown-up  sons 
and  daughters  for  the  seemly  walk  and 
conversation  of  their  parents  is  enter- 
tainingly set  forth  in  Katharine  Tynan 
Hlnkson's  "Oh.  What  a  Plague  is 
Love,"  which  A  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
publish.  The  story  is  saved  from  being 
pure  farce  by  unexpected  touches  of 


sympathy  in  the  character  drawing, 
and  the  elderly  gentleman  who  Is  the 
cause  of  solicitude  in  his  matrimonial 
quests  proves  himself  after  all  to  be 
not  only  more  courtly  and  winning,  but 
more  deeply  kind  and  simple-hearted 
than  his  guardian  children.  There  are 
several  pretty  love  stories  in  the  book, 
and  it  Is  full  of  brightness  and  fun. 

The  three  young  Hungarian  noblemen 
who  are  the  heroes  of  Maurua  Jokal's 
"The  Baron's  Sons,"  are  men  of  strik- 
ingly unlike  temperaments,  and  their 
experiences  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  are  followed  with  interest 
But  it  is  the  mother  of  these  sods,  the 
dauntless  woman  who  dares  to  brave 
her  husband's  dying  wishes,  and  who 
bends  all  her  noble  energy  toward 
making  her  boys  the  diametrical  op- 
posites  of  what  their  "stony-hearted" 
father  planned,  who  is  the  most  absorb- 
ingly interesting  person  In  the  book. 
The  story  is  crowded  with  incident  and 
adventure.  Is  vigorous  in  style,  and 
gives  an  exciting  account  of  life  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Vienna.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co. 

An  Intensely  exciting  novel,  based 
upon  a  Mexican  uprising  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Is  "A  Dream  of  a  Throne,"  by 
Charles  Fleming  Embree,  which  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  publish.  The  leader  of 
the  rising  is  the  last  representative  of 
a  royal  house,  and  a  young  American 
soldier  in  the  employ  of  the  Mexican 
government  Is  the  man  who  hunts  him 
down.  Excellent  foils  as  these  two 
men  are  for  each  other,  quite  as  strik- 
ing a  pair  are  the  two  girts,  Pepa  and 
Clarlta,  who  give  unlike  allegiance  to 
the  two  men.  It  is  the  equally  ardent 
loyalty  or  treachery  of  one  of  these 
heroines  which  harrowlngly  compli- 
cates an  already  dramatic  plot  The 
descriptions  of  a  manner  of  life  wholly 
foreign  to  us,  the  real n ess  of  the  minor 
characters,  a  vigorous  plcturesqueness, 
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and,  withal,  a  fine  portrayal  of  two  con- 
trasting race  types,  make  the  book  a 
notable  one. 

To  make  a  bridge  between  the  phil- 
osophies of  Carlyle  and  Tolstoi  Is  the 
aim  of  Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward's 
"Prophets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
It  contains  sympathetic  and  discern- 
ing sketches  of  three  lives,  Carlyle's, 
Buskin's  and  Tolstoi's,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  message,  the  influence  of 
one  man  upon  another  being  interest- 
ingly set  forth.  Crisp  and  compact, 
with  a  pleasant  narrative  style  and  In 
a  convenient  pocket  size,  the  timely 
little  volume  will  find  acceptance. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

A  book  to  be  devoured  by  the  aver- 
age girl  is  "Memory  Street,"  by  Martha 
Baker  Dunn,  which  L.  a  Page  ft  Co. 
publish.  The  heroine,  who  tell*  the 
tale  herself,  first  appears  as  an  enter- 
taining and  weirdly  intelligent  child, 
with  the  determination  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  matrimony,  but  her  progress  is 
marked  by  acquaintance  with  a  number 
of  young  men  who  In  fiction  or  out  of 
it  would  be  considered  decidedly  pleas- 
ant fellows,  and  her  original  intentions 
undergo  a  change.  An  old  mansion 
house,  one  hero  who  vibrates  between 
England  and  America,  picnics  and  par- 
ties, a  delightful  fairy  godmother  and 
a  whole  company  of  well-bred  people, 
make  the  book  a  pleasant  one;  but 
there  is  also  an  earnest  note  under  all 
the  sprlghtllness  which  gives  It  addi- 
tional worth. 

A  narrative  that  was  new  and  excit- 
ing three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
and  will  be  almost  as  new  and  decid- 
edly as  fascinating  to  its  present-day 
readers,  is  the  "Historical  Memoirs  of 
Alexander  I  and  the  Court  of  Russia," 
by  the  Cora  t esse  de  Cboiseul-Gouffler. 
It  is  fact  rendered  more  entertaining 
than  fiction.  The  Comtesse,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Emperor,  and 


whose  book  is  the  source  from  which 
many  historians  have  drawn  their  per- 
sonal sketches,  wrote  with  a  vivid 
admiration  for  the  man  whom  she 
makes  a  hero,  and  with  a  charm 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  escape.  Many 
people  of  note,  Russian,  Polish  or 
French,  figure  in  these  captivating 
pages,  which  are  interesting  in  their 
unconscious  revelation  of  the  writer 
herselY  as  in  their  deliberate  and  some- 
times even  amusing  hero-worship.  The 
translation,  by  Mary  Berenice  Patter- 
son, is  excellent  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co. 

The  following  graphic  description  of 
Tolstoi's  literary  habits  is  given  by  the 
German  journal.  Die  Woche: — 

Tolstoi  takes  the  utmost  palnB  with 
his  work.  Ills  manuscripts  are  writ- 
ten five  or  six  times,  and  sometimes  he 
writes  8 ingle  chapters  ten  times  over 
before  be  is  satisfied  with  them.  His 
corrections  are  a  torture  for  composi- 
tors, since  he  fills  page  after  page  with 
new  words  and  sentences,  and  also 
makes  numerous  erasures  and  other  al- 
terations. The  last  proof  shows  as 
much  evidence  of  careful  study  as  the 
first  one,  and  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  every  line  which  be  writes  la 
rather  wrung  from  him  than  voluntar- 
ily given  to  the  printer.  Countess 
Sophie  Is  the  most  severe  critic  of  his 
works,  and  her  judgment  has  much 
weight  with  him.  He  has  thrown  aside 
a  completed  romance  because  she  did 
not  like  It,  and  nothing  will  Induce  him 
to  publish  It.  He  also  likes  to  read  his 
new  works,  before  they  are  published, 
to  a  few  intimate  friends,  and  the  sug- 
gestions which  he  receives  on  such  oc- 
casions cause  him  to  make  several  al- 
terations. Thus,  In  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing some  useful  suggestions,  be  read 
*The  Power  of  Darkness"  to  a  group 
of  peasants,  but  he  was  most  painfully 
surprised  to  discover  that  the  most 
startling  scenes  in  the  book,  scenes 
which  he  himself  could  not  read  with- 
out tears,  only  evoked  loud  laughter 
from  thorn. 
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Oh,  What  a  Plague  is  Love ! 


By  Katharine  Tykak,  author  of  "The  Dear  Irish 
Girl,"  "She  Walks  In  Beauty,"  etc.  Umo.  76  cents. 

In  thla  bright  little  story  the  author  has  told  In  a 
moot  entertaining  way  how  a  too  keen  susceptibility 
to  the  tender  passion  on  the  part  of  a  gallant  though 
somewhat  elderly  gentleman  is  a  constant  source 
of  anxiety  to  his  grown-up  children,  who  arc  devot- 
edly attar  tied  to  him. 

"Leigh  Hunt  would  ha  to  delighted  In  Miss  Tynan. 
He  knew  how  to  value  high  spirits  In  a  writer,  and 
the  gayety  of  this  cheerful  story  would  have 
charmed  him  Immensely."—  Tht  Saturday  RtvUw, 
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author  of 


'On  the  Red 
•An  Imperial  Lover,"  "A  Yankee 
"The  House  of  the  Wlsard." 


The  Dread  and  Fear  of  Kings. 


By  J.  Breckenridgb  Ellis.  12mo,  91.2ft. 

The  period  of  this  romance  is  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  the  scenes  are  laid  In  Rome, 
the  Island  of  Capri,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  The 
Interest  of  the  love  story,  the  exciting  Incidents  and 
the  spirited  dialogue  enchain  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

"For  stirring  adventure  and  romantic  love  scenes 
one  need  go  no  further.  Mr.  Ellis  has  written  a 
book  that  will  l>c  eagerlv  read  by  all  who  like  a 
atlrring  and  well-toldstory."—  Tht  Chicago  Trihnnt. 


The  Honey  Makers. 

By  Margaret  W.  Morlkt,  author  of  "A  Song  of 
Life."  "Life  and  Love,"  "The  Bee  People,"  etc. 
i  ■J......  gilt  top,  Illustrated,  $1-60. 

A  book  about  bees  for  bee  lover*  and  others. 
"Miss  Morley  combine*  the  thoroughness,  accur- 
acy and  enthusiasm  of  a  naturalist  with  the  grace- 
ful touch  of  a  skilled  artist.  Not  only  does  she 
reveal  with  simplicity  and  care  the  organization 
and  habits  of  the  honey  bee,  but  she  indulges  in 
felicities  of  expression  that  impart  an  additional 
charm  to  her  story.  Miss  Morley  Indicate*  in  the 
last  half  of  the  volume  the  place  which  the  bee  and 
Its  products  have  held  In  literature,  ancient  and 
modern.    This  feature  Is  the  fruit  of  extended  re- 

"-"'-  York 


Bv  M.  I  MI.  AY  Tatlor, 
Staircase," 
Volunteer/ 
$1.36. 

A  rousing  tale  of  adventure  and  love,  whose 
scenes  are  laid  In  France  in  the  time  of  Richelieu. 

"From  opening  to  close  a  strong  interest  Imbues 
the  pages.  It  Is  a  tale  of  adventure  told  with  spirit. 
A  charming  love-current  runs  through  it,  ending  as 
it  should.  We  commend  It  as  a  story,  bright  ami 
rijMI^I  well  jrrltten  and  thoroughly  engaging."— 

"It  Is  a  strong,  well-studied  reproduction  of  the 
times  of  Cardinal  Richelieu."- Tht  Jndianafo/is 


The  House  of  the  Wizard. 


same  author.   12mo,  $1.25. 

Thla  1*  a  romance  of  England  In  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  It  displays  the  same  dramatic  power  and 
vivid  portraiture  which  have  placed  the  author  In 
the  foremost  rank  of  historical  novelists.  In  the 
course  of  the  love  story  of  Betty  Carew,  mahl  of- 
honor  to  two  of  Henrv's  queens,  the  court  life  of 
the  period  is  clearly  and  faithfully  portrayed,  and 
the  manners  and  superstitions  of  old  England  are 
quaintly  represented. 

"The  historical  setting  of  the  story  Is  arranged 
with  fidelity,  and  the  romance  and  Intrigue  which 
run  through  the  plot  are  interesting  and  exciting. 


Those  Dale  Girls. 

By  Frances  Westok  Carruth.  Illustrated, 
fatno,  $1.26. 

What  would  you  do  If  suddenly  forced  to  earn 
your  own  living?  The  Dale  girls  faced  the  question 
bravely,  and  solved  It  successfully.  The  account 
of  their  trials  and  ultimate  triumph  makes  capital 
reading. 

'Those  Dale  Girl*  *  make*  a  capital  young  girl*' 
book,   it  Is  wholesome,  high  principled  and  Ui-plr- 


FOR  YOUNGER  READERS. 


The  Widow  O'Callaghan's 


By  Gr i.ik i. ma  Zollinger.  Illustrated,  12mo,i 

A  capital  story  of  a  brave  little  Irish  widow's 
uccessful  efforts  t<>  bring  up  a  large  family  of  boys 
to  be  manlv,  noble  and  self-reliant. 

"The  boy*  aud  girl*  who  read  It  will  relish  everv 
page,  and  will  Imbltie  Its  noble  spirit,  even  if  often 


On  General  Thomas's  Staff. 

(The  Young  Kentuckians  Scries.) 

By  Btrow  A.  Duwx,  author  of  "General  Nelson's 
Scout."   illustrated,  limo,  $1.26. 

This  Is  the  second  of  Mr.  Dunn's  capital  stories  of 
the  Civil  War.  describing  the  further  adventures  of 
General  Nelson's  Scout.  The  career  of  Fred 
Shackelford,  now  a  Captain,  his  hairbreadth  escapes 
and  gallant  services,  will  be  followed  with  interest 
not  only  by  the  young,  for  whom  the  stories  are 
especially  written,  but  also  by  veterans  of  the  war 
and  their  families,  and  Indeed  by  all  who  are  keenly 
Interested  In  that  marvelous  chapter  of  history, 

"1  feel  sure  that  those  who  read  this  novel  will 
bear  roe  out  In  the  assertion  that  It  Is  a  splendidly 
told  and  natural  story  of  the  rebellion."— Henry 
Uaynle  in  Tht  Barton  Timt*. 

For  sale  by  booksellers  generally,  or  mai 


Tales  of  an  Old  Chateau. 

By    Marguerite   Boitvet,  author  of  "Sweet 
William,"  "My  Lady,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Maltland  Armstrong.  lOmo,  $1.26. 
Mis*  Bonvet's  tales  for  children  are  unsurpassed 
in  charm,  delicacy  and  refinement.  These  new  ones 
come  from  France,  where  Grnnd-Mnmnn  tells  the 
children  about  bygone  dars.  The  old  chateau  saw 
troublesome  times.  In  whfch  Grand  Maman  herself 
llgured  prominently.    Mis*  Armstrong's  Illustra- 
tions, as  usual,  are  exquisite. 
"A  quaint  and  charming  group  of  candle-light 
*."— Tht  Living  Agt. 


The  Bee  People. 

n  Margaret  W.  Morley.  author  of  "A  Song  of 
Life."  "Life  and  Love."  "The  Honcj -Makers." 
with  many  Illustrations  by  the  author.  l2mo,$L2S. 
Miss  Morley  loves  the  bees,  and  she  loves  chil- 
dren, and  in  this  book  she  cordially  Introduces  her 
Insect  pets  to  her  human  pet*.  Shu  has  the  faeulty 
of  throwing  her  young  readers  Into  a  state  of  ex- 
pectancy and  then  satisfying  their  curiosity  hy 
revealing  some  new  wonder  In  the  structure  or  the 
habits  or  the  bee  people. 

••No  child  could  fall  to  be  Interested."—  Tkt  Chris- 
tian Rtgitltr,  Boston. 
I     "A  charming,  Instructive  book." —  Tht 

ed,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers, 
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Wears  to  the  Thinness  of  a  Wafer 

Moisten  the  soap-wafer  and  moisten  the  top  of  a  new  Cake3 
[Stick  the  worn  piece  on  the  new  take:  then  all  the  soap  isjj 
ifscd,  not. a  particle  is  lost.    Pears'  isithe  soap  that  lasts  longest! 


Pears'  soap  is  not  only  the  best  in  all  the  world  for  toilet  and  bath  but 
also  for  shaving.    Pears  was  the  inventor  of  shaving  stic  k  soap. 

All  sorts  of  people  use  Pears'  Soap,  all  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists. 
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GERMANY,  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 


When  the  whole  of  one  nation  Is  rep- 
resented as  hatln?  the  whole  of  another 
nation  It  Is  well  to  suspect  that  the 
statement  is  false,  or  else  that  there 
has  been  a  rast  amount  of  falsehood 
employed  In  achieving  this  result  To 
'  one  who  likes  to  believe  that  the  world 
Is  growing  better  as  the  masses  of 
people  become  more  educated,  there  are 
few  phenomena  more  perplexing,  not  to 
say  depressing,  than  to  note  within  the 
last  generation  a  growth  of  euch  bitter- 
ness between  nations  as  at  any  moment 
may  produce  war.  The  newspapers, 
to  whom  we  look  for  faithful  reports 
on  passing  events,  find  it  apparently 
more  easy  to  stimulate  suspicion,  Jeal- 
ousy and  dislike,  than  to  educate  their 
readers  and  correct  prejudice.  Our 
politicians,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, are  Inclined  to  treat  the  Press  with 
dangerous  deference.  No  doubt  many 
newspapers  are  leaders  and  educators 
of  public  opinion— the  few  organs  of 
the  thinking  minority.  But  those  who 
know  their  subject  are  equally  aware 
that  hi  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
newspaper  Is  established  and  managed 
with  no  more  regard  for  moral  senti- 
ment than  a  soap  factory  or  a  steam- 
ship company.  The  soap  man,  no 
doubt,  rejoices  In  the  purifying  Influ- 
ences of  bit  produce;  and  the  shipping 
man  delights  In  spreading  his  national 
flag  In  distant  seas,  but  neither  are  em- 


barked on  their  venture  with  alms  more 
definite  or  exalted  than  dividing  hand- 
somely among  the  shareholders. 

Is  it  not  curious  that  while  that  pe- 
culiar form  of  patriotism  known  as 
Jingoism  Is  essentially  a  product  of  the 
Press,  the  newspapers  of  Berlin,  New 
York  and  London  are  shared,  owned 
and  managed  mainly  by  people  of  an 
alien  race,  whose  private  point  of  view 
Is  that  of  the  cash-box.  and  who  In- 
flame popular  passion  in  print  with  as 
little  concern  for  consequences  as  the 
postman  who  brings  a  death  message. 

Early  this  spring,  while  making  a 
walking  trip  through  Germany,  It  was 
not  my  fortune  to  meet  with  any  dis- 
courtesy such  as  should  have  happened, 
according  to  the  Press.  From  my  ex- 
perience of  the  Individual  German,  he 
Is  courteous  to  the  Individual  stranger, 
unless  that  stranger  takes  the  first  step 
towards  a  quarrel.  In  these  times  It 
was  my  concern  to  learn  German 
thoughts— not  to  ventilate  my  own— 
and  on  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  the 
Boer  war  I  found  no  reticence.  Amongst 
all  classes,  and  In  pretty  much  every 
part  of  Germany,  the  same  feeling  pre- 
vails towards  England,  and  that  feel- 
ing is  one  which  would  make  a  war  at 
any  moment.  If  not  popular,  at  least 
possible.  < 

On  all  sides  I  found  but  one  view  In 
regard  to  the  Boer  war— that  England 
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was  totally  In  the  wrong,  and  the  Boers 
completely  In  the  right.  Few  of  my 
acquaintances  hare  written  more  than 
I  have  on  the  virtues  of  the  Boers  la 
general,  and  I  have  not  minced  my 
words  when  referring  to  that  illegal 
and  Ill-timed  expedition  of  Dr.  Jame- 
son In  1896. 

But  when  I  heard  my  German  friends 
talk  on  the  subject,  I  stood  amazed  at 
the  statements  they  made,  and  I  begged 
to  know  where  they  had  picked  up 
their  alleged  information.  The  answer 
was  always  the  same— from  the  papers. 
To  the  German  of  to-day  Paul  Kruger 
Is  another  William  Tell— a  martyr  In 
the  holy  cause  of  Liberty;  the  British 
are  the  tyrants,  who,  for  the  mere  love 
of  gold,  are  seeking  to  trample  a  noble 
people  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

When  I  protest  to  these  indignant 
friends  that  England  gives  the  Boers 
In  Natal  and  at  the  Gape  more  liberty 
than  Paul  Kruger  gives  to  his  fellow- 
Boers  from  other  parts  of  South  Africa, 
they  look  at  me  Incredulously.  They 
have  been  taught  otherwise,  and  be- 
sides I  am  disturbing  a  deep-rooted 
prejudice  which  harmonises  with  sev- 
eral other  preconceptions  regarding 
Great  Britain.  For  instance,  it  Is  a 
pet  Idea  with  most  Germans  that  In 
some  ethnological  manner  the  Trans- 
vaal may  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
Teutonic  state  which  In  time  may  be 
absorbed  by  a  combination  of  German 
Bast  and  West  Africa.  The  Boer  talks 
a  patois  not  far  removed  from  Mecklen- 
burg Piatt  Deutsch,  and  when  Paul 
Kruger  first  met  Bismarck  they  are 
said  to  have  conversed  in  that  Jargon. 
I  doubt  whether  they  ever  got  beyond 
beer  and  tobacco  with  their  combina- 
tion, but  for  political  purposes  the  in- 
terview was  Important;  for  ever  since, 
German  colonial  theorists  have  hugged 
the  delusion  that  because  Kruger  hates 
England,  therefore  Boers  in  general 
welcome  a  coalition  with  the  Black 
Eagle.  The  Boers  have  done  little  to 


encourage  this  view,  excepting  to  make 
use  of  Germans,  to  the  same  extent  as 
they  have  of  Irishmen,  or  any  other 
people  who  would  acept  money  and 
shoulder  a  rifle. 

When  the  Emperor  despatched  his 
message  of  sympathy  with  Kruger  In 
January  of  1896,  there  was  much  sur- 
prise and  some  anger  felt  in  Liberal 
German  circles  that  so  important  a 
state  document  should  have  left  Ger- 
many without  the  countersign  of  the 
constitutional  adviser  of  the  Crown, 
Prince  Hohenlohe.  It  was  felt  that 
the  Imperial  Constitution  became  little 
more  than  a  piece  of  waste  paper.  If 
messages  meaning  peace  or  war  could 
emanate  at  the  caprice  of  the  Crown, 
and  become  precedents  for  future  sov- 
ereigns less  gifted  in  statecraft  than 
the  present  Emperor.  On  the  day  of 
that  famous  despatch  I  happened  to  be 
In  Berlin  at  the  same  table  with  two 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  their  opinion  on  this  mes- 
sage. Both  together  raised  their  eyes 
and  hands  to  heaven,  and  almost  In 
the  same  breath  ejaculated,  sorrow- 
fully: "But  how  could  be  do  such  a 
thing!"  That  was  the  private  opinion 
of  competent  Germans  then.  Yet  In 
public,  the  official  papers  led  the  way 
In  discovering  that  the  message  to 
Kruger  was  eminently  wise,  and  the  on- 
constitutional  phase  of  It  was  quite  lost 
sight  of  In  the  general  belief  that  hence- 
forth the  Boers  would  regard  Germany 
as  their  only  friend,  and  would  show 
their  gratitude  by  assisting  hi  hoisting 
the  German  flag  In  neighboring  terri- 
tory. 

All  this  sounds  ridiculous  enough 
now,  but  there  Is  nothing  more  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  world  than  the 
colonial  conclusions  of  profoundly 
learned  professors  who  travel  over  the 
African  map  with  a  pair  of  compasses 
and  a  column  of  statistics. 

Another  widely  accepted  notion  m 
Germany  Is  that  India  Is  groaning  un- 
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der  the  British  yoke,  and  that  the  fam- 
ines  In  that  great  country  are  In  some 
way  the  product  of  British  cruelty. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  nation  In 
the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  shown 
towards  Inferior  races  so  much  mag- 
nanimity—I  might  say  maudlin  senti- 
mentality—as  England.  An  American 
blushes  when  he  reflects  how  far  he- 
hind  England  lags  Puritan  Uncle  Sam, 
for  even  Canada  manages  her  natives 
better  than  does  the  United  States.  No 
dispassionate  traveller  has  returned 

fill  acknowledgment  for  what  British 
statesmanship  has  done  to  elevate  In- 
dia morally  as  well  as  materially. 

Yet  I  read  the  German  papers  In  vain 
to  discover  a  generous  word  on  this 
•abject  Not  long  ago,  the  chief  comic 
paper  of  Germany,  which  corresponds 
to  the  London  Punch,  represented  the 
Queen  of  England,  gorged  with  cham- 
pagne and  rich  food,  looking  contemp- 
tuously upon  some  starving  Indian  sub- 
jects, and  the  text  informed  the  reader 
that  this  was  British  rule  for  India. 
We  smile,  because  we  know  It  is  cari- 
cature. The  German  who  has  not 
travelled,  sees  In  this  picture  a  grim 
reallty-nor  does  he  reflect  that  this 
gross  insult  Is  directed  against  the 
mother  of  their  late  Empress,  the 
grandmother  of  William  II;  a  lady  of 
whom  anything  might  be  uttered  rather 
than  that  she  was  lacking  in  womanly 
sympathy  for  those  In  distress. 

The  Germans  whom  I  have  met  In 
distant  parts  of  the  world  hold  their 
own  with  the  best,  as  progressive,  en- 
lightened, broad-minded  colonlBts  or 
Throughout  the  United  States 
omed  to  citizenship, 
for  they  develop  In  that  climate  a  com- 
mercial energy  coupled  with  civic  qual- 
ities which  awaken  the  respect  of 
everyone.  The  Yankee  shares  all  he 
with  those  wh< 


rectorate  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shang- 
hai Bank;  at  Cape  Town  I  found  a 
German  President  of  the  Chamber  of 


Americans  mingle  freely  and  smoothly 
in  social  organizations  the  whole  world 
over— that  Is  to  say,  everywhere  out- 
side of  Germany.  In  the  different 
ports  of  the  Far  Bast,  I  met  many 
Germans  who  spoke  with  pride  of  Kiao 
Chow  as  a  monument  to  their  country's 
military  glory,  but  I  could  find  few.  If. 
any,  who  desired  to  colonize  there. 
They  preferred  Hong  Kong  liberty  to 
Klao  Chow  glory.  On  the  occasion  of 
my  visit  I  found  1,500  Germans  in  Gov- 
ernment uniform  as  against  five  civil- 
ians,—that  In  Itself  was  enough  to  kill 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  ardent  col- 


In  German  East  Africa,  to  say 
Ing  of  West  Africa,  the  colonisation  is 
much  the  same.  Those  countries  are 
apparently  run  In  the  Interests  of  offi- 
cials, and  colonists  must  come  cap  In 
hand  for  the  privilege  of  adding  to  the 
national  wealth.  After  the  Jameson 
Raid  some  Boers  trekked  into  German 
West  Africa,  but  soon  returned  discour- 
aged by  the  attitude  of  the  Imperial 
I 

I 

the  fact  until  quite  recently,  when  It 
was  made  public  by  a  former  Governor 
of  West  Africa,  Major  von  Fran  go  Is, 
who  argued  that  the  Boers  were  unde- 
sirable as  colonists,  because  they  insist- 


consequently  might  some  day 
the  little  German  now  talked  there. 
When  I  last  Analyzed  statistics  on  this 
subject  there  was  exactly  one  German 
to  every  thousand  miles  of  colonial 
rltory.  To-day  I 


are  even 
mile. 

Now,  let  us  ask  ourselves  whence  has 
this  change  of  feeling 
We 
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of  oppressed  Germans;  and  that  In  later 
times  Germans  by  the  thousands  have 
found  a  home  and  a  good  living 
amongst  Englishmen.  When  Prussia 
rose  in  arms  against  Napoleon  In  1813 
many  of  her  volunteers  marched  to 
Leipzig  in  British  uniforms,  armed 
with  British  muskets,  and  supported  by 
British  contributions.  The  venerable 
Emperor  William  took  refuge  in  Lon- 
don from  the  mob  -which  threatened 
him  in  Berlin  in  1848,  and  we  have  yet 
to  learn  of  any  time  when  Germans  in 
England  were  ever  molested.  Whence 
then  this  sudden  burst  of  anger— this 
violent  sympathy  for  the  enemy?  Ger- 
mans tell  me  that  they  take  sides  with 
the  Boers  because  they  are  weaker.  But 
the  wrong  side  is  frequently  the 
weaker! 

In  1864  Prussia  absorbed  a  weaker 
body  of  people  on  her  Danish  frontier, 
and  to-day  those  people  are  persecuted 
because  they  insist  on  cultivating  the 
speech  their  mothers  taught  them. 
They  are  weaker  than  the  Boers,  and 
vastly  more  clean  in  personal  appear- 
ance. But  I  hear  no  great  outcry  on 
their  behalf,— at  least  not  In  Berlin. 
There  are  many  French  on  the  Western 
frontier  of  Germany  who  regard  them- 
selves as  oppressed  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  learn  their  native  tongue 
in  the  common  schools.  Many  of  these 
French  were  incorporated  after  the 
war  of  1870,  some  were  annexed  In 
1814,  and  they  remain  French  to  this 
day.  Are  they  not  weak  enough  to  en- 
list German  sympathy?  Contrast  this 
with  England's  behavior  towards  the 
French  in  Canada.  And  what  can  we 
say  of  the  large  body  of  Poles  who 
plead  in  vain  for  the  right  to  remain 
true  to  their  national  ideals?  They  are 
weak  and  dismembered,  yet  keep  alive 
at  the  hearthstone  the  feelings  of  pa- 
triotic aspiration  which  the  Prussian 
police  prevent  them  from  manifesting 
In  public  Some  of  my  German  friends 
answer  me  much  as    some  English 


do  in  regard  to  Incorporating  the  Trans- 
vaal: "It's  good  for  them;  we  Germans 
Improve  the  Frenchman,  the  Dane  and 
the  Pole  by  compelling  him  to  become 
German;  we  raise  him  to  a  higher 
level." 

Let  us  pass  on,  then,  to  another  view 
of  the  case. 

In  Russia  Is  a  small  nation  of  Finns, 
a  clean,  well-educated,  enterprising, 
thrifty,  Protestant  people.  To  this  na- 
tion lius9ia  promised  local  self-govern- 
ment, on  condition  that  It  came  under 
Russia's  suzerainty.  That  was  in  1808. 
Loyally  have  the  Finns  kept  their 
word.  Never  has  a  rebellious  move- 
ment started  there.  Finns  have 
manned  the  Imperial  Navy;  indeed, 
there  are  few  ports  In  the  world  that 
do  not  know  him  as  the  best  of  sailors. 
Has  any  Finn  ever  suggested  that  they 
build  forts  or  make  armaments  against 
Russia.  Has  any  Finn  suggested 
measures  that  would  nullify  the  com- 
pact made  in  1808?  Yet  the  present 
Czar,  in  a  whim,  orders  Finland  to 
surrender  her  self-government,  and  to 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  being 
ruled  like  the  ninety-nine  million  serfs 
making  up  the  multiplied  misery  of 
that  vast  flat  of  sad,  gray  monotone, 
Ironically  called  Holy  Russia.  Is  not 
Finland  weak  enough  to  excite  the 
generous  wrath  of  the  whole  German 
people?  Does  the  German  Government 
talk  of  Interference?  To  be  sure,  a 
few  leaders,  like  Dr.  Barth  and  Profes- 
sor Delbrttck  raised  their  voices,  but 
there  the  matter  ended.  Yet  Finland 
Is  on  the  Baltic,  much  nearer  to  Berlin 
than  Pretoria. 

Or  must  we  take  a  case  even  more 
flagrant?  There  is  a  strip  of  territory 
between  St  Petersburg  and  Prussia, 
called  the  Baltic  Provinces.  This  was 
first  explored,  conquered  and  settled  by 
Germans.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  Protestants;  they  had  excellent 
German  schools  and  a  University  at 
Dorpat,  Which  ranked  with  Heidelberg 
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and  Bonn  as  a  nursery  of  German  sci- 
ence. About  ten  years  ago  the  late 
Russlrin  Cz&r  determined  to  Russify 
this  German  land;  that  Is  to  say,  to 
force  the  people  to  talk  In  Russian,  and 
soy  their  prayers  according  to  the 
Greek  forms.  Russian  soldiers  took 
charge  of  Dorpat  University,  German 
Professors  were  driven  away,  and 
Greek  Priests  commenced  an  active 
proselytizing  crusade,  suggesting  Span- 
ish methods  in  the  days  of  Pizarro 
and  Cortez.  Soon  after  William  II 
came  to  the  throne  (1888)  the  persecu- 
tion of  Germans  by  Russians  was  at 
Its  height.  It  has  gone  on  ever  since. 
The  wildest  English  Jingo  has  not 
dreamed  of  treating  Transvaal  Boers 
as  the  Russian  Government  treated, 
and  continues  to  treat  the  Germans 
within  her  dominions.  Then  was  the 
time  for  Germany  to  have  shown  that 
zeal  for  the  weaker  side  which  now 
shines  so  luridly  In  favor  of  the  Boers. 
That  was  a  splendid  opportunlty-espe- 
clally  as  Russia  was  then  very  back- 
ward in  her  military  preparations. 

In  1884  Bismarck  launched  Germany 
upon  her  career  as  a  colonial  power.  Carl 
Peters  and  Wlssman  and  other  enter- 
prising explorers  soon  made  all  the 
preliminary  treaties  with  black  poten- 
tates, and  English  good  nature  did  the 
rest.  Bismarck  subsequently  pretended 
that  he  never  believed  In  Colonies  any- 
way, and  was  pushed  Into  It  by  the 
clamor  of  those  who  did.  This  Is  the 
first  instance  of  Bismarck  ever  having 
pleaded  popular  clamor  as  the  reason 
for  his  action.  However,  Germany 
found  herself  suddenly  the  mistress  of 
a  million  square  miles  of  very  hot  and 
moist  land,  scattered  in  many  unde- 
sirable portions  of  the  globe,  while  at 
home  she  developed  at  the  same  time 
a  large  number  of  so-called  "Colonial 
Societies,"  mostly  conducted  by  people 
far  from  the  sea,  who  held  learned 
lectures  on  the  habits  of  strange  sav- 
ages. The  Government  organised  with 


characteristic  thoroughness  various 
offices  for  the  administration  of  these 
new  German  subjects  and  black  sav- 
ages, who,  up  to  that  time,  had  prowled 
about  naked  and  slept  in  the  tops  of 
cocoanut  trees,  were  suddenly  aston- 
ished by  the  policeman  from  Berlin 
ordering  them  to  come  down  and  pay 
an  income-tax!  Little  by  litUe  the  Co- 
lonial Societies  of  Germany,  and  even 
the  Government  itself,  began  to  realize 
that  the  mere  running  up  of  German 
flags,  while  it  looked  encouraging  on 
the  school  maps,  did  not  materially 
help  German  trade,  or  divert  many 
emigrants  from  the  English  or  Ameri- 
can ports. 

The  present  German  Emperor  was 
the  first  to  take  In  the  situation,  and 
immediately  set  about  building  up  a 
strong  navy.  With  his  accession  new 
life  entered  the  Colonial  Department  of 
the  Empire,  and  new  ambitions  ani- 
mated every  German  who  looked  to  the 
sea  as  the  new  highway  of  German 
expansion.  From  being  the  most  un- 
popular of  Princes,  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  he  soon  convinced  men  of 
all  parties  that  in  him  they  had  a 
leader,  not  merely  competent  to  under- 
stand the  needs  of  the  German  at 
home,  but  even  more  keen  to  defend 
his  movements  when  seeking  markets 
abroad. 

As  we  know,  the  German  Press  It 
largely  official,  directly  or  Indirectly— 
that  is  to  ssy.  under  the  direct  or  Indi- 
rect Influence  of  the  Government.  There 
are  special  officials  who  busy  them- 
selves with  providing  for  the  news- 
papers articles  agreeable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment When  Government  requires 
a  new  navy,  it  Is  the  business  of  the 
official  press  to  make  the  people  feel 
that  German  Interests  are  threatened 
by  some  power  having  a  larger  navy. 
Hence  a  campaign  of  press  articles 
directly  calculated  to  make  simple 
Germans  believe  that  England  stands 
in  the  way  of  German  progress,  and 
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that  a  big  German  navy  is  necessary 
for  the  nation's  good. 

In  1897  a  German  official  was  sent 
to  Klao  Chow  to  report  on  the  harbor 
works  necessary  to  make  the  place 
useful,  and  on  his  return  be  published 
a  book  about  his  journey  out  and  back. 
Franxlua  was  the  name  of  the  author, 
I  think.  His  whole  journey  forced  his 
ship  to  be  the  guest  of  England  at 
every  coaling  station  between  Naples 
and  Shanghai,  yet  In  the  book  he  has 
no  mention  of  the  service  to  the  world's 
commerce  performed  by  England.  On 
the  contrary,  the  author  dwells  upon 
the  advantages  which  Germans  might 
have  If  they  could  avoid  British  hos- 
pitality at  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere. 
The  book  is  remarkable  as  being  an 
official  expression. 

Now,  no  doubt  this  and  similar  works 
have  the  effect  of  stimulating  In  Ger- 
many a  readiness  to  spend  money  for 
the  navy,  but  at  the  sauio  time  they 
encourage  notions  that  are  false  and 
mischievous.  German  trade  In  the  Par 
East  has  thriven  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag,  just  as  It  has  waxed 
strong  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
America.  The  tremendous  strides  of 
German  commercial  progress  in  the 
last  thirty  years  have  been  the  result 
of  honest  and  Intelligent  labor  by  a 
people  well  organized  for  commercial 
success.  The  German  receives  In  his 
schools,  and  subsequently  in  the  army, 
a  discipline  that  tells  forcibly  when  be 
becomes  an  Industrial  competitor  for 
the  neutral  markets  of  the  world. 

The  German  who  knows  the  world 
understands  the  machinery  by  which 
public  sentiment  In  Germany  Is  manu- 
factured, but  tho#u»  who  stay  at  home  do 
toot,  and  therefore  persist  in  a  point  of 
Tlew  from  which  every  move  of  Eng- 
land or  America  is  regarded  as  a  men- 
ace to  German  prosperity.  We  Ameri- 
cans saw  that  with  painful  distinctness 
in  1898  when  war  with  Spain  was  de- 
clared. Public  opinion  In  America  was 


divided  over  the  moral  phases  of  that 
war,  much  as  in  England  it  has  been 
divided  regarding  the  Transvaal.  The 
German  Press,  however,  as  though  re- 
hearsed for  this  purpose,  burst  out  with 
one  voice  In  unexpected  attacks  upon 
America  and  the  Americans.  From 
day  to  day  the  papers  of  Berlin  proved 
to  their  own  satisfaction  that  America 
would  be  quickly  defeated  by  the  brave 
Spaniards,  who  were  represented  as 
maintaining  the  cause  of  justice 
against  Yankee  cupidity.  German  pa- 
pers were  full  of  letters  from  alleged 
correspondents  at  the  seat  of  war.  At 
Tampa,  however,  where  the  American 
army  of  Invasion  gathered,  I  failed  to 
discover  a  single  German  war  corre- 
spondent, yet  during  all  that  time  the 
German  public  read  daily  bulletins, 
pretending  to  be  first-hand  reports  from 
special  correspondents.  The  Government 
organs  of  Berlin  led  the  way  In  this 
general  depreciation  of  everything 
American,  and  as  these  articles  were 
reproduced  in  America  they  caused  sur- 
prise and  pain  amongst  former  friends 
of  Germany.  The  average  American 
could  not  understand  what  motive 
Germans  in  general  could  have  for  dis- 
cussing American  affairs  ia  a  hostile 
manner.  He  could  understand  Gar- 
mans  disapproving  of  the  war,  but  he 
could  not  see  why  Americans  in  gen- 
eral should  become  an  object  of  attack 
by  Government  journals. 

Then  came  news  that  a  German  Ad- 
miral. In  the  waters  of  Manila,  was 
not  merely  showing  active  sympathy 
with  the  public  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  but  was  hampering  our  work  In 
other  ways.  Fortunately  Admiral 
Dewey  combined  sailor  tact  with  sailor 
courage,  and  Admiral  DIedrlchs  cor* 
rected  his  behavior  when  it  was  made 
clear  to  him  that  he  might  draw  his 
country  Into  war  sooner  than  had  been 
anticipated  in  Berlin. 

But  the  mischief  had  been  done.  It 
is  well  for  German  official  organs  now 
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to  tell  ua  that  Admiral  Dledrlchs  ex- 
ceeded hte  instructions  and  that  Ger- 
many preserved  strict  neutrality 
throughout.  That  may  be  accepted  In 
the  Foreign  Office,  but  It  does  not  carry 
conviction  with  the  people.  Two  trifles 
have  profoundly  modified  the  relations 
of  Germany  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world.  The  one  was  the  despatch  to 
Kruger  In  1886,  the  second  was  the  ac- 
tivity of  Admiral  Dledrlchs  In  1898. 
Each  of  these  episodes  has  been  offi- 
cially explained  away  as  wholly  Inno- 
cent, if  not  benevolent.  In  origin,  but 
the  great  body  of  the  people  has  not 
yet  fully  realized  that  the  explanation 
is  adequate.  Whatever  our  views  may 
be,  the  mischief  has  been  done,  partly 
by  the  Government,  and  partly  by  the 
Press  of  Germany. 

And  yet  from  the  German  point  of 
view  we  are  shiners  also— heavy  sin- 
ners. The  Anglo-Saxon  in  Germany 
has  not  made  himself  personally  agree- 
able to  the  casual  man  he  meets.  The 
German  raises  his  bat  when  he  enters 
a  shop.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Is  a  Boer  In 
this  respect  He  cocks  his  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  rams  his  hands  Into 
his  pockets,  whistlesand  stares  aboutthe 
streets  as  though  he  owned  the  place. 
He  laughs  at  everything  that  does  not 
meet  his  approval,  and  gets  angry  if 
the  waiter  does  not  bring  him  just  what 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  In  his  native 
land.  The  German  who  has  travelled 
and  known  the  Yankee  and  Briton  at 
home  knows  how  to  make  allowance 
for  our  habitual  absence  of  good  man- 
ners. But  the  average  German  listens 
Incredulously  when  told  that  the  Briton 
makes  up  by  honesty  and  other  manly 
virtues  for  what  he  lacks  in  the  way 
of  deportment.  Not  many  years  ago  I 
was  present  at  some  grand  field  opera- 
tions of  the  German  Emperor  when  a 
Royal  Prince  of  England  was  present 
with  four  aides-de-camp.  Not  one  of 
these  aides  could  speak  any  German, 
and  not  one  of  them  apparently  knew 
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the  etiquette  usual  on  such  occasions. 
Consequently  German  officers  felt  ag- 
grieved by  the  behavior  of  this  party, 
and  many  expressed  to  me  the  opinion 
ttiat  these  young  Englishmen  meant  to 
be  Insulting  to  Germany. 

As  to  Americans,  Germans  expect 
nothing  any  way.  From  America  they 
receive  usually  the  genus  Deutsch- 
Amerlkaner,  which  Is  three  parts  He- 
brew, three  parts  German,  and  the  re- 
mainder a  little  of  all  sorts— a  thing 
which  talks  very  bad  German,  worse 
English,  and  usually  wears  an  Ameri- 
can flag  In  his  button-hole.  His  name 
suggests  German  planta  and  minerals. 
The  United  States  not  having  perma- 
nent officials,  the  men  who  are  sent  to 
represent  Uncle  Sam  In  Germany  are 
usually  those  who  have  devious  reasons 
for  desiring  the  post  The  salaries  are 
contemptibly  small,  yet  the  post  of 
Consul  to  Germany  is  usually  sought 
by  such  as  are  connected  with  the  Im- 
port trade  of  the  United  States.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  United  States 
Consuls  In  Germany  are  German-Amer- 
ican Hebrews,  and  these  do  not  always 
succeed  in  raising  the  estimate  enter* 
tained  In  Germany  for  the  American 
cltlsen  in  general  or  the  American  offi- 
cial In  particular.  There  are  plenty  of 
Germans  who  know  the  truth  about 
England  and  America,  and  are  shocked 
at  gross  mis-statements  circulated  about 
us  through  official  organs.  But  their 
voices  are  drowned  In  a  chorus  of  anti- 
English  nnd  anti-American  sentiment 
which  accepts  pretty  much  all  that  Is 
bad,  and  raises  question  marks  against 
any  statement  in  favor  of  such  a  thing 
as  an  Anglo-8axon  conscience. 

To  be  sure  that  conscience  has  had 
a  rather  straining  time  of  late,  and  no 
member  of  the  German  Press  has  pro- 
tested against  the  two  last  wars  more 
violently  than  certain  courageous  polit- 
ical leaders  In  Boston  and  New  York 
as  well  as  in  London  and  Manchester. 
The  Spanish  war  bad  scant  Justification 
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In  public  law,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  American  Government  was  hound- 
ed Into  It  by  a  clamorous  Press  agita- 
tion Joined  with  large  pecuniary  in- 
terests. But  while  that  Is  true;  It  la 
not  the  whole  truth;  and  German  pub- 
lic opinion  apears  to  have  absorbed 
only  this  much  of  It,  and  been  kept  In 
Ignorance  of  forces  even  mightier  than 
yellow  Journals  and  financial  "trusts." 
There  was  behind  this  war  party  In 
America  a  great  moral  force  which  was 
shocked  by  the  persistent  misrule  In 
Cuba,  and  of  thla  no  better  evidence 
need  be  furnished  than  that  250,000 
men  should  have  volunteered  for  active 
service  without  the  necessity  arising 
for  any  exceptional  Inducements  on  the 
part  of  the  Government 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  defend  the  con- 
duct of  that  war;  it  was  characterized 
by  incapacity.  Jobbery  and  cynical  dis- 
regard for  hnman  life.  The  Secretary 
of  War  was  compelled  to  resign  In  dis- 
grace, though  be  left  behind  him  half 
a  dozen  officials  equally  unworthy  of 
public  confidence.  The  officers  trained 
to  honesty  and  military  leadership  at 
West  Point  were  almost  uniformly  ig- 
nored In  favor  of  amateur  soldiers  with 
political  connections,  and,  in  short,  I 
have  not  yet  met  an  honest  American 
who  does  not  regard  the  Cuban  war  as 
disgraceful  to  pretty  much  all  con- 
cerned, excepting  the  men  who  shoul- 
dered the  rifle  and  the  West  Point  regu- 
lars who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  work, 
got  no  promotion,  and  are  now  forgot- 
ten. 

America  holds  Cuba,  and  the  Philip- 
pines as  well — contrary  to  the  official 
program  Issued  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  There  was  a  time  when  Uncle 
Sam  would  gladly  have  handed  back 
Manila  to  any  one  who  cared  to  accept 
It;  but  that  disposition  was  altered  when 
the  evidence  came  that  Germany  had 
behaved  In  a  manner  which  would  have 
robbed  this  action  of  all  magnanimity. 
On  my  way  to  the  Philippines,  before 


the  fall  of  Manila,  I  travelled  In  com- 
pany with  two  German  Consuls  bound 
for  the  Far  East  Each  of  them  as- 
sured me,  with  heavy  thumps  on  the 
cabin  table,  that  the  Idea  of  America 
holding  the  Philippines  was  absurd, 
that  Germany  would  not  allow  it  And 
to-day  I  find  regrets  expressed  in  Ger- 
man official  papers  that  the  German 
war  ships  In  the  East  were  not  strong 
enough  in  1808  to  enforce  this  view. 
This  very  attitude  of  Germany  made 
unanimous  in  America  a  public  senti- 
ment which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
much  divided  on  the  subject  of  expan- 
sion, particularly  in  the  Far  East 

Germans  who  readily  see  that  the 
Pole  and  the  Dane  and  the  Frenchman 
are  Improved  by  absorption  into  the 
Empire  of  the  Fatherland,  do  not  read- 
ily put  themselves  In  the  place  of  the 
American  who  believes  that  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  will  be  better  for  a 
period  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  on 
the  contrary,  his  official  papers  regard 
it  as  something  presumptuous,  that 
should  be  resented. 

As  for  the  Boer  war,  England  is  fight- 
ing for  the  Integrity  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, for  the  same  sort  of  ideals  that 
animate  Germans  who  justify  the  suc- 
cessive military  movements  by  which 
the  Prussia  of  1807  with  5.000.000  in- 
habitants has  become  the  German  Em- 
pire of  50  millions.  I  will  not  here  en- 
ter Into  legal  and  technical  justification 
of  this  war;  It  is  as  misty  to  me  as  that 
which  preceded  the  war  with  Spain, 
or  which  preceded  the  Prussian  occu- 
pation of  Schleswig-Holsteln.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  men  who  hold  a 
vote  and  not  a  brief,  the  war  In  South 
Africa  is  now  a  necessity.  We  deplore 
it  sincerely,  we  honor  the  courage  and 
motives  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Boers  we  have  met;  we  honor  them  ss 
we  now  honor  the  memory  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  or  Robert  E.  Lee,  or  Jefferson 
Davis.  Grave  political  errors  have  been 
committed,  and  the  followers  of  Paul 
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Kruger  are  not  without  reason  for  sus- 
picions. It  Is  a  melancholy  picture  for 
this  generation  of  lads  to  hear  that 
Jameson  and  Rhodes  have  been  popular 
heroes  for  acts  which  ordinarily  send 
men  to  long  terms  of  hard  labor  in 
prison.  It  Is  not  cheering  to  find  that 
when  thousands  of  brave  English  vol- 
unteers have  been  killed  In  the  trenches 
the  first  people  to  profit  by  victory  are 
a  group  of  financiers,  largely  Jew  and 
German  by  the  way,  who  own  Johan- 
nesburg, and  who  watch  their  mining 
shares  rising  In  London  while  soldiers 
in  the  field  are  falling  never  to  r'se 
again.  The  Press  does  not  say  much 
about  this  side  of  the  war,  because  the 
great  papers  of  New  York  and  London 
are  under  financial  influence;  but  it  is 
a  fact  which  all  Europe  comments  on, 
and  which  leads  Germans  to  think  that 
the  British  Army,  as  well  as  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  is  moved  by  other  than  mor- 
al considerations. 

The  German  has  difficulty  In  pierc- 
ing this  web  of  hypocrisy,  of  brutal 
jingoism  and  cynical  financial  reason- 
ing. But  If  he  does,  he  finds  beneath 
a  warm  national  sentiment  which  has 
drawn  to  the  battle-field  youngsters 
from  every  county  and  every  colony 
In  defence  of  an  Ideal— the  unity  of  an 
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Empire.     Germans   misjudge    us  be- 
cause at  this  moment  they  are  not  In- 
clined to  credit  us  with  the  same  mo- 
tives they  claim  for  themselves.  We 
ask  our  German  friends  to  believe  that 
we  do  not  wage  war  merely  because 
some  money  speculators  and  filibusters 
are  interested.  We  are  ashamed  of 
such  elements  in  our  national  life,  and 
we  beg  Germahs  to  believe  that  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  honest 
public-spirited  men  seeking  to  uo  good 
rather  than  evil.  And  furthern-ore  wc 
beg  Germans  to  remember  that  wher- 
ever the  Union  Jack  waves,  there  Ger- 
man commerce  enters  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  that  of  England,  and  that  the 
German  In  Hong  Kong  Is  treated  more 
liberally  than  the  Englishman  In  Klao 
Chow.  England  has  been  the  police- 
man of  the  Far  East  for  now  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  what  commerce  Ger- 
many and  the  rest  of  the  world  enjoy 
in  those  wdters  is  owing  to  British  ad- 
ministration, honesty,  enterprise  and 
money.  The  English  flag  nas  carried 
civil  liberty  to  every  colony  over  which 
It  has  waved,  and  Germany  has  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  England  In  South  Af- 
rica will  depart  from  the  traditions  es- 
tablished In  Australia  and  Canada,  In 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. 

Poultney  Bigdoxc. 


A  NEW  LITERARY  DRINK. 

One  tumbler  of  Byron's  rhetorical  splash, 

One  dram  of  Maeaulay's  herolcal  dash, 

A  smack  of  old  Campbell  (for  flavoring  this  Is); 

Mix  all  up  together,  and  drink  while  it  fizzes. 

Can  you  doubt  what  the  beverage  Is  that  you're  tippling? 

It's  capital,  first-rate,  in  fact,  R-dy-rd  K-pl-ng. 
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There  is  a  species  of  literature  which 
has  lately  attracted  serious  attention 
amongst  us,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
reckoned  with  as  one  of  the  Instructive 
or  entertaining  forces  of  the  day.  It 
Is  not  a  new  thing— It  has  existed  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  or  more— but 
In  its  present  shape  It  Is  new,  and  In  a 
larger  degree  than  formerly  It  Is  attrac- 
tive to  the  reader.  The  garden  book  of 
a  century  and  more  than  a  century  ago 
was  emphatically  a  book  on  gardening; 
it  was  crammed  with  cultural  Instruc- 
tions; it  abounded  In  technical  details. 
The  garden  book  of  this  present  cen- 
tury was  also,  until  lately,  entirely  In- 
structive; It  cared  not  to  amuse;  its  aim 
was  gardening  and  nothing  more.  In 
the  eighties  there  were  Indications  of 
an  approaching  change  in  4he  purpose 
of  garden  literature,  and  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  have  seen  this  change 
stereotyped  into  Its  present  features- 
lees  Instructive,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
more  entertaining  than  the  old.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  demand  for 
this  latest  form  of  Agricultural  work, 
and  we  may  tremble  at  the  thought 
that  this  demand  will  probably  bring 
upon  ns  within  the  next  few  years  a 
perfect  avalanche  of  garden  diaries, 
written  to  supply  the  public  craving, 
which  appears  to  express  itself  very 
plainly  in  its  appreciation  and  encour- 
agement of  the  new  fiction,  as  it  may 
fairly  and  truthfully  be  termed. 

I  think  that  to  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  be- 
longs the  onus  of  first  successfully 
sending  forth  this  style  of  literature  in 
the  guise  of  a  gardening  work.  There 
were  other  writers  immediately  preced- 
ing him  who  were  Influencing  the 
change,  but  he,  I  think,  was  the  first 
who  frankly  and  determinedly  and 
successfully  altered  the  scope  of  the 
garden  book.  He  used  bis  garden  as  a 


place  in  which  to  talk  with  his 
and  it  is  a  record  of  these  conversations 
which  he  mainly  gives  us  In  his  prose 
writings.     Mrs.  Barle  followed  him 
quickly  with  the  same  departure  from 
old  traditions,  but  with  a  different  ob- 
ject, or,  at  any  rate,  a  different  result. 
From  her  we  chiefly  learn  the  art  of 
cookery,  as  from  Mr.  Austin  we  learn 
—or  should  attempt  to  learn— the  art  of 
conversation.     And  so  the  thing  has 
gone  on  for  half  a  dozen  years, 
writers  choose  birds  for  a  mail 
Ject;  some  choose  friends,  or  Men  of 
Wrath;  some,  books;  and  all  under 
titles  which  lead  the  public  to  suppose 
that  It  is  buying  a  gardening  book- 
gardening  books  being  a  erase  of  the 
moment— when  It  Is  simply  buying  a 
diary  written  In  or  suggested  by  a  gar- 
den. 

In  so  far  as  the  object  nowadays  is 
to  amuse  rather  than  to  instruct,  there 
is  no  harm  in  the  change.  There  Is 
plenty  of  room  for  this  as  well  as  for 
the  orthodox  horticultural  volume 
which  will  never  be  really  superseded. 
But  the  mischief  will  come  when  the 
ordinary  Mies,  In  a  fervid  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  the  world's  enjoyment,  flies 
to  a  garden  and  writes  within  its  pre- 
scriptive recesses  her  journal  intlme 
for  publication's  sake— &  diary  which 
will  represent  her  gentle,  simple  soul, 
with  its  aimless  efforts  at  floriculture, 
and  Its  pretty,  unnecessary  thoughts 
on  men  and  books  and  things.  Which 
we  shall  feel  that  we  have  somewhere 
heard  before,  or  even  read  before.  This 
is  assuredly  the  kind  of  book  we  shall 
get,  and  it  is  essentially  the  kind  that 
this  sort  of  work  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  Into,  if  It  is  to  have  any  per- 
manent value. 

We  should  begin  by  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  form  the  garden  book 
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should  take,  if  It  la  likely,  as  at  present 
It  seems  to  promise,  to  have  an  abiding 
place  on  our  library  shelves. 

Of  course  the  garden  book  most  not 
be  merely  utilitarian,  for  of  this  kind 
we  have  works  that  cannot  be  super- 
seded, such  as  Mr.  William  Robinson's 
Invaluable  "English  Flower  Garden** 
and  "Hardy  Flowers.*'  These,  and 
others  like  them,  are  written  by  ex- 
perts, and  the  mere  dilettante  cannot 
hope  to  rival  them  in  instructive  qual- 
ity. Nor  should  these  books,  while 
claiming  to  be  garden  books,  deal  al- 
most solely  with  matters  apart  from 
gardens.  On  the  contrary,  they  must 
treat  first  of  flowers,  both  from  a  prac- 
tical and  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  and,  that  provision  secured,  the 
writer  may  then  wander  afield  to 
things  less  vital,  such  as  his  taste  or 
studies  may  suggest  Some  rule  or 
other  must  be  laid  down,  and  more  or 
less  adhered  to.  If  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture Is  not  to  fall  into  contempt;  and 
I  think  that,  broadly  speaking,  such 
a  line  as  the  following  may  be  Bug- 
gesteo. 

The  ideal  garden  book  should  contain 
the  experience  of  the  writer  as  a  spe- 
cialist In  his  own  subject  of  gardening, 
in  combination  with  the  thoughts  or 
the  words  or  the  views  of  persons  who 
are  specialists  In  other  matters,  such  as 
poetry,  or  ethics,  or  metaphysics.  We 
do  not  want  a  gardening  dictionary 
from  the  amateur,  because  we  can  get 
It  In  more  trustworthy  shape  from  the 
expert;  we  do  not  want  mere  gentle 
thoughts  on  nature,  or  other  deep  sub- 
jects, whether  of  earth  or  heaven,  be- 
cause we  know  where  to  turn  for  our 
reading  on  these  subjects,  as  delivered 
by  persons  who  have  given  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  them.  If  we  want  this 
sort  of  book  at  all,  we  want,  as  I  have 
said,  the  simple  empirical  experience 
of  the  amateur  gardener  combined  with 
the  best  he  (or  more  usually  she)  can 
give  us  of  the  Ideas  of  the  great  whom 


already  we  love  and  can  trust  Un- 
luckily, some  of  these  books  tend  In 
exactly  the  contrary  direction;  their 
facts  are  disputable,  and  ttelr  voices 
are  mere  echoes. 

The  garden  book  may  be  poetical, 
but  it  must  not  be  written  by  a  poet 
or,  at  any  rate,  it  must  not  be  written 
by  an  articulate  poet  The  poetic  feel- 
ing is  almost  essential,  but  It  must 
express  Itself  in  words  of  others  than 
the  compiler.  Of  course,  the  Imagina- 
tion can  picture  an  ideal  garden  book, 
written  by  a  poet  who  might  happen 
to  be  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge 
of  horticulture  to  make  his  book  valu- 
able In  the  double  way.  It  tends  to 
sadness  to  reflect  on  the  loss  we  have 
had  in  that  such  work  was  never  given 
us,  for  Instance,  by  Tennyson,  and  we 
might  even  gladly  have  dispensed  with 
some  utilitarian  value  out  of  gratitude 
for  other  features  of  charm  which  un- 
doubtedly we  should  nave  secured.  But 
falling  such  a  book  by  a  great  and 
original  poet  we  are  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  a  more  modest  desire  for 
the  second  best;  and  the  second  best  I 
conceive  to  be  a  book  by  a  competent 
gardener  who  is,  above  all,  no  verse- 
maker,  though  a  true  critic  of  verse, 
and  who  can,  therefore,  give  us  choice 
thoughts  and  passages  from  our  splen- 
did heritage  of  literature  to  lend  charm 
to  bis  volume  of  practical  Instruction.  I 
might  name  half  a  dozen  writers  who 
could  admirably  perform  the  task,  but 
hitherto  they  have  not  spoken  in  this 
way. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these  books 
which  have  made  the  vogue  in  garden 
literature,  and  judge  how  far  they  are 
able  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  such 
reading  at  Its  highest  standard.  I  will 
choose  from  among  a  considerable  num- 
ber, three  volumes  of  unequivocal  suc- 
cess, which  consequently  seem  to  stand 
out  from  their  companions  on  the  book- 
shelf, and  of  themselves  to  accentuate 
the  need  in  man's  soul  at  the  present 
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time  for  this  range  of  work.  As  there 
Is  no  denying  their  enormous  success, 
we  may  regard  them  as  satisfactory  to 
the  general  public,  which  has  bought 
them  in  their  thousands.  A  short  anal- 
ysis of  each  will  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  scope  and  object;  and  when  we 
have  examined  these  features  as  closely 
as  is  possible,  we  may  then  be  able  to 
decide  whether  this  sort  of  book  is  as 
valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  en- 
tertainment or  instruction  as  it  might 
be,  or  whether  the  type  is  capable  of 
Improvement 

If  the  requisites  for  a  garden  book 
are  indeed  those  I  have  indicated,  we 
must  not  expect  the  Ideal  book  from 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  for  has  he  not  his 
bench  with  the  poets?  His  disabilities, 
If  thus  they  may  be  regarded,  come,  of 
course,  paradoxically  enough  from  big 
greater  gifts.  The  ideal  garden  chron- 
icler should  be  only  appreciative  of 
poetry,  whereas  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  as 
we  who  read  our  Times  (even  If  not  in 
the  habit  of  perusing  volumes  of  verse) 
know  well,  Is  Indeed  articulate.  He 
gives  us  poems  to  fit  our  many  Impe- 
rial moods,  and  we  have  the  full  en- 
joyment at  first  hand  of  the  Inspiring 
afflatus,  because  we  are  assured  that 
we  receive  them  Just  as  they  come  to 
him.  The  mere  man  evidently  does  not 
venture  to  correct,  to  add  to,  or  to  take 
from  the  God-given  beauties  sent  to  the 
poet's  pen. 

In  "The  Garden  that  I  Love"  we  get 
a  considerable  amount  of  Mr.  Austin  s 
verse.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how 
much,  for  both  be  and  Shakespeare  are 
alike  without  Inverted  commas.  This 
is  a  great  pity.  The  original  versa 
might  have  stood  unsupported,  bat 
surely  Shakespeare  and  other  similar 
writers  should  have  been  propped  by 
quotation  marks.  How  else  can  we 
distinguish  between  them  and  him? 
The  situation  even  disarms  criticism, 
for  how  could  the  mere  reviewer  ven- 
ture to  take  exception  to  a  passage  for 


which  Milton  might  turn  out  to  be  re- 
sponsible? Even  the  boldest  Is  bound 
to  hold  his  breath  for  a  time  and  to 
make  good  his  character  as  critic  over 
the  prose;  and  herein  Is  another  diffi- 
culty. The  heaven-sent  gift  of  words 
has  sometimes  tiresome  limitations. 
The  poet  may  be  Inspired  In  his  verse, 
and  not  altogether  inspired  In  his  prose, 
which  Is  one  of  those  mysteries  that 
hurt  the  understanding.  How  else  can 
be  explained  such  a  sentence  as  this: 
"I  am  greatly  interested  In  seeing  the 
result  of  a  new  border  I  have  made  in 
the  extreme  north  angle  of  the  garden, 
and  which  Veronica  has  christened 
Poet's  Corner"?  This  and  some  similar 
modes  of  expression  make  us  fear  that 
the  less  is  not  always  included  in  the 
greater,  that  the  afflatus  sent  for  poetry 
does  not  necessarily  contain  the  essen- 
tials of  prose.  Well,  It  Is  but  a  small 
matter;  still,  we  are  Justified.  I  think, 
in  asking  as  much  of  perfection  as  we 
believe  ourselves  likely  to  get. 

Four  persons  Inhabit  "The  Garden 
that  I  Love:"  the  writer,  who  Is  also  the 
gardener,  his  sister  Veronica,  and  his 
friends,  the  Poet  and  Lamia.  At  least 
we  are  artfully  persuaded  that  there 
are  four  persons;  In  reality  there  are  . 
only  two,  Veronica  and  the  gardener- 
poet  rolled  with  Lamia  Into  one.  When 
these  speak  seriously— and  there  Is  a 
good  deal  of  serious  speaking  in  the 
book— you  would  not  know,  if  you 
shut  your  eyes,  which  of  them  Is  ad- 
dressing you.  Lamia,  to  be  sure,  has 
her  frivolous  moments,  when,  for  a 
brief  space,  she  makes  a  possible  third; 
but  when  she  is  rhetorical  she  la  one 
with  the  gardener  and  the  poet  Ver- 
onica, on  the  other  hand,  has  a  separ- 
ate Identity;  she  Is  a  simple  being,  and 
if  she  has  views  she  keeps  them  care- 
fully to  herself.  There  Is  something 
very  lovable  about  Veronica.  She  lis- 
tens patiently  for  hours  to  all  that  the 
others  have  to  say.  and  then  she  goes 
away  and  makes  tea  for  them.  She 
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knows  how  exhausted  they  must  be. 
They  give  away  so  many  treasures  of 
thought  that  they  must  necessarily  he 
left  swept  and  empty;  the  need  of  sus- 
tenance Is  plainly  Indicated,  and  Ver- 
onica supplies  it. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  exhaustion  Is 
less  than  it  might  have  been  if  circum- 
stances had  not  come  to  their  aid;  and 
herein  we  see  the  wisdom  of  the  Pooh- 
Bah  arrangement  The  chronicler  can 
give  us  treasures  of  verse  from  the 
mouth  of  the  poet,  pages  of  agricultural 
details  through  the  lips  of  the  gardener, 
and  gems  of  general  utility  from  the 
Irresponsible  Lamia.  The  talents  of 
the  three.  If  displayed  in  one  person, 
would  Invite  Incredulity.  We  should 
think  It  impossible  that  one  small  head 
could  carry  all  the  aphorisms  and 
gnomic  sayings  which  the  three  are 
anxious  to  distribute.  We  should  be- 
gin to  fear  cerebral  congestion.  So, 
to  spare  ourselves  distress  and  anxiety, 
we  allow  the  writer  to  persuade  us 
that  there  are,  indeed,  three  heads  un- 
der the  three  hats,  and  thus  we  breathe 
again. 

The  poet  sometimes  gives  vent  to  an 
untenable  theory,  but  the  gardener  and 
Lamia  of  course  cannot  be  expected  to 
set  him  right,  and  dear  little  Veronica 
adores  him  far  too  much  to  do  so.  He 
Is  bold  enough  to  justify  In  the  name  of 
restraint  the  bald  and  simple  verse 
which  is  held  by  some  of  our  later  poets 
to  be  one  with  the  true  stuff.  It  Is 
difficult  to  go  with  him  here.  Restraint 
Is.  no  doubt,  an  admirable  quality,  but 
we  cease  to  admire  It  when  it  is  com- 
pulsory. We  cannot  esteem  the  re- 
straint of  a  gagged  man,  who  refrains 
from  using  bad  language.  Restraint 
and  nothing  more,  of  which  we  see  so 
much.  Is  a  poor  thing  as  a  quality  of 
verse,  and  it  is  even  difficult  to  see 
how  I'dme  agitte  of  a  great  poet,  in  its 
moments  of  finest  frenzy,  could  be 
"controlled  by  the  serenity  of  the 
mind."    Rigorous  self-criticism  is  an 
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essential,  but  It  would  follow,  not  ac- 
company, the  frenzy.  A  poet  must  feel 
much  In  order  to  make  his  readers  feel 
a  little;  he  must  weep  many  tears  to 
ensure  that  they  shall  weep  a  few. 
When  a  poet  places  us  In  a  situation 
where  tears  are  obviously  Indicated,  I 
fancy  we  are  warranted  in  blaming 
him  if  they  do  not  come.  If  we  accuse 
him,  not  of  restraint,  but,  like  the 
gagged  man,  of  want  of  power,  I  think 
we  could  justify  our  opinion.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  mean  to  disparage  the 
poet's  admiration  of  restraint  as  a 
necessary  and  beautiful  quality  In 
verse,  but  merely  to  contend  that  most 
of  the  restraint  that  calls  Itself  by  that 
name  Is  of  the  sort  that  cannot  help 
itself,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as  a 
defect,  and  not  as  a  beauty. 

But  If  the  poet  sometimes  rouses  in 
us  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  the  gar- 
dener takes  his  revenge  by  mystifying 
us  just  as  we  think  we  are  getting  on 
nicely.  It  Is  a  wonderful  garden  that 
he  owns,  and  its  orientation  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  understand.  In  one 
place  we  are  told  that  It  slopes  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  and  in  another 
that  it  looks  southeast.  But  even  this 
readjustment  of  Nature's  aspects  will 
not  quite  account  for  all  the  wonders 
that  are  in  that  garden.  On  the  80th 
of  May  the  gardener's  wood  Is  covered 
with  primroses,  and  this  Is  not  men- 
tioned as  an  out-of-the-way  state  of 
things,  but  is  given  as  a  mere  matter 
of  fact  We  who  have  not  his  gift  of 
extending  the  seasons  to  keep  our 
gardens  In  beauty,  have  Indeed  seen 
primroses  on  the  30th  of  May,  but  wo 
have  never  bad  the  luck  of  beholding 
a  wood  In  the  south  of  England  "dia- 
pered with  them"  on  that  date.  We 
can  only  hear  and  sigh  for  our  more 
limited  seasons.  On  the  same  day  the 
gardener  describes  his  tulips  as  having 
closed  their  petals  for  the  night  Though 
it  Is  a  little  late  for  Dutch  tulips,  we 
might  be  persuaded  to  recognise  the 
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same  latitude  for  them  as  for  the  prim- 
roses, but  that  the  gardener  has  In- 
formed us  In  a  previous  chapter  that 
he  takes  up  these  bulbs  during  the  third 
week  of  May  and  lays  them  In  by  the 
faeels.  Of  course  we  then  Jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  flowers  which 
have  Just  closed  their  petals  for  the 
night  are  the  English  late  tulips,  until 
we  remember  that  he  has  told  us  that 
he  has  never  made  proper  use  of  these. 
Here,  again,  we  are  mystified.  Has  he 
made  any  use  of  them,  and  are  they 
the  flowers  which  have  just  closed  their 
petals  for  the  night,  or  are  the  Dutch 
tulips  as  kind  to  him,  as  I  have  sup- 
posed. In  giving  him,  as  the  primroses 
do,  an  extended  season  of  their  beauty? 
These  mysteries  In  a  book  which  should 
help  us  In  our  gardening  ought  not  so 
to  be.  They  are  too  cruel  to  the  merely 
average  floriculturist  They  make  us 
feel  how  small  are  our  powers  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  gardener  in 
this  book.  We  cannot  find  large  ex- 
panses of  bluebells  on  our  property  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  June;  our 
woods  are  not  diapered  as  a  matter  of 
course  with  primroses  on  the  30th  of 
May;  we  cannot  grow  woodruff  from 
cuttings.  We  cannot  get  half  the  good 
results  that  this  gardener  gets  from  his 
garden,  and  the  consciousness,  not  only 
of  our  Inferior  powers,  but  also  of  Na- 
ture's unkindness  In  giving  less  lavish- 
ly to  us  than  to  others,  induces  feelings 
of  depression  and  Impatience.  The 
gardener-poet  tells  us  that  if  be  were 
asked  which  of  bis  works  he  likes  best 
he  would  answer  "My  Garden."  We 
have  never  seen  bis  garden,  and  It  Is 
obviously  Impossible  for  us,  therefore, 
to  re-echo  his  sentiment  But  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  see  it  and  to  wander  In 
It  and  to  admire,  even  though  at  the 
risk  of  unworthy  feelings  of  envy  and 
the  like.  Loving  care  has  been  lav- 
ished without  sUnt  upon  It  and  Nature 
has  met  the  workers  more  than  half 
way,  and  has  given  them  of  her  best 


The  book  has  little  to  do  with  garden- 
ing, but  is  admirable  as  a  description  of 
a  successful  garden,  such  as  it  rarely 
falls  to  the  ordinary  lot  to  bear  of. 
There  are  absolutely  no  failures  In  it 
But  the  real  raisan  d'Strt  of  this  garden 
betrays  Itself  on  every  page  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin's  volume.  It  Is  Intended 
to  be  a  beautiful  background  in  a  beau- 
tiful picture— a  background  for  Inspired 
and  Inspiring  thoughts,  which  demand 
an  outlet  there  before  appearing  on  the 
printed  page  to  delight  a  wider  though 
hardly  a  more  appreciative  audience. 

A  totally  different  book  is  Mrs.  EariCs 
"Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden." 
It  does  not  depend  for  Its  interest  on 
the  conversational  qualities  of  its  in- 
habitants; it  Is  strictly  utilitarian.  It 
is,  like  Mr.  Austin's,  the  record  of  & 
gardener  who  has  attained.  But  It 
does  not  as  his  does,  daszle  us  with 
gems  of  thought  and  learning;  nor  does 
It  like  Elizabeth's  volume,  which  will 
be  considered  later,  blind  us  to  Its  faults 
by  artless  irresponsibility.  It  sets  out 
to  give  practical  directions,  and  practi- 
cal directions  are  freely  given,  but  they 
are  cookery,  not  garden  recipes.  We  are 
entitled  to  expect  that  pot-pourri  shall 
consist  chiefly  of  flowers,  and  it  is  a 
distinct  grievance  that  we  get  so  little 
about  them.  The  author  Is  evidently 
as  careful  and  successful  a  housekeeper 
as  she  is  a  gardener,  and  this  is  where 
her  weakness  comes  in.  When  we 
want  to  hear  about  spring  bulbs  she  la 
far  away  in  the  kitchen  framing  an 
Indictment  against  the  modern  cook. 
The  fury  which  possesses  her  on  the 
subject  of  tinned  saucepans  would  be 
better  directed,  the  reader  cannot  help 
thinking,  against  wlreworm  or  slugs. 
She  tries  conscientiously  to  do  her  duty 
by  the  reader  who  Is  buying  a  garden 
book,  but  her  heart  Is  In  the  store 
closet  or  the  scullery  when  we  want 
all  her  attention  elsewhere.  She  will 
even  take  us  to  the  kitchen-garden 
rather  than  to  the  parterre,  and  try  to 
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persuade  us  that  there  lithe  haven  where 
we  would  be,  and  In  order  to  detain  us 
there  ahe  tries  to  rouse  us  to  Indigna- 
tion like  her  own  by  holding  forth  on 
the  wickedness  of  the  modern  cook. 
But  we  are  Impatient  prisoners  of  her 
glittering  eye;  we  do  not  care  In  the 
least  how  the  scullery-mald  dresses  her 
vegetables.  If  only  the  flavor  Is  right 
when  they  are  brought  to  the  dinner- 
table.  So  with  a  few  polite  convention- 
slides  we  try  to  lead  the  way  back  to 
the  flowers,  only  to  find  ourselves  again 
most  unexpectedly  In  the  kitchen  re- 
gions, and  forced,  whether  we  will  or 
no,  to  discuss  the  neglect  of  vegetables 
In  the  ordinary  English  household  a 
hundred  years  ago  or  more.  And  here 
we  gather  courage  of  a  defiant  sort  to 
Incite  us  to  disagreement  for  a  moment 
Was  the  neglect  of  vegetables  at  that 
time  Indeed  due  to  the  Protestant  In- 
fluence of  the  Reformation?  Was  It 
not  rather  owing  in  the  towns  to  the 
lack  of  transport  facilities,  and  in  the 
country  districts  to  the  miserably  In- 
adequate gardens  to  which  landlords 
had  reduced  their  cottage  holdings? 
That  there  was  never  any  neglect  of 
vegetables  by  those  who  possessed  suf- 
ficient garden  ground  for  their  cultiva- 
tion our  old  herbals  and  horticultural 
manuals  abundantly  testify. 

But  to  return  to  practical  things.  The 
reader  Is  entitled  to  expect  that,  as  re- 
gards the  comparatively  small  number 
of  plants  which  are  mentioned  in  these 
garden  books,  be  shall  be  told  the  se- 
crets of  their  culture.  But  "Pot-pourri 
from  a  Surrey  Garden"  Is  disappointing 
m  this  respect.  For  Instance,  with  re- 
gard to  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
a  flower  which  every  one  grows,  and 
for  the  most  part  grows  badly— the 
rose.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  tell  us 
In  March  that  Lamarck  and  various 
others  are  beautiful  climbers  for  a 
house.  We  search  through  the  pages 
devoted  to  June  and  July  and  find  not 
a  single  rose  mentioned,  except  the  com- 


mon Ayrshire.  The  object  of  dividing 
the  garden  year  Into  its  natural  month- 
ly sections  should  be  the  instructing  of 
the  reader  little  by  little  as  each  season 
brings  Its  work.  For  instance,  In  June 
and  July  we  expect  to  be  told  of  the 
beauties  of  roses,  in  July  and  August 
of  their  propagation  by  cuttings,  In 
December  of  their  protection  and  nour- 
ishment by  means  of  then*  covering 
from  the  farmyard.  It  is  not  that  we 
expect  to  be  told  how  to  do  all  this  rou- 
tine work,  for  such  details  should  be 
sought  for  in  technical  books  of  in- 
struction, but  a  hint  as  to  tchen  It 
should  be  done  would  make  the  garden 
book  valuable.  We  might  not  dream 
of  looking  for  these  serviceable  particu- 
lars from  the  pens  of  Elisabeth  or  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin;  they  are  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  more  interesting  and  personal 
matters  to  trouble  themselves  about 
such  minor  details  as  the  instruction 
of  their  readers.  But  Mrs.  Barle  sets 
out  to  be  useful,  and  we  feel  injured 
bcause  we  find  her  not  quKe  so  useful 
as  we  had  hoped  that  she  would  be. 

The  meaning  and  purpose  of  a  garden 
Is  in  the  growing  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, so  far  as  possible,  all  the  year 
round.  I  think  we  may  agree  to  ignore 
the  vegetables;  they,  no  more  than 
tinned  saucepans,  are  a  proper  constit- 
uent of  pot-pourri.  But  there  are  four 
months  In  the  year  during  which  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  grow 
flowers  out  of  doors,  so  we  are  forced 
to  build  greenhouses  to  provide  for  our 
wants.  Mrs.  Earle  has  greenhouses, 
but  she  does  not  tell  us  how  she  makes 
UBe  of  them.  She  leaves  us  for  sixteen 
weeks  practically  without  a  blossom; 
their  place  Is  taken  by  herbals  and 
hashed  mutton.  An  exception  might 
be  pleaded  for  January,  the  month 
which  leads  the  way  In  her  volume. 
She  has  promised  on  the  first  page  that 
gardening  shall  be  her  preponderating 
subject,  and  in  January  we  get  a  list 
of  plants  In  bloom— in  a  London  draw- 
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ing-rooni.  They  may  possibly  have 
been  reared  in  the  Surrey  greenhouses, 
but  we  are  not  told  so.  and.  If  they 
were,  we  are  not  Instructed  how  we 
may  go  and  do  likewise.  We  do  not 
ask  for  things  difficult;  all  we  want 
Is  to  know  how  to  have  flowers,  and 
what  flowers  to  have  all  the  year  round. 
How  many  country  drawing-rooms 
does  one  go  Into,  say  In  January,  to 
find  no  more  blossom  than  Is  repre- 
sented by  a  primula  and  a  bowl  of  the 
so-called  Chinese  joss-llly?  Mrs.  Barle 
might  take  the  amateur's  greenhouse, 
which  can  only  just  manage  to  keep 
out  the  frost  In  winter,  and  tell  us  what 
we  might  get  from  it;  when  to  strike 
cuttings  of  pelargoniums  for  December 
flowering;  when  to  sow  cinerarias; 
when  to  pot  the  various  bulbs  for  suc- 
cession; how  to  ensure  flowers  from  the 
jacobea  Illy,  and  a  dozen  others  to 
cheer  us  In  the  dark  days.  Since  she 
tells  us  how  and  when  to  pot  freeslas 
for  winter  flowering,  she  would  appear 
to  accept  a  certain  amount  of  responsi- 
bility for  greenhouse  as  well  as  for 
outdoor  flowers;  and  since  she  carries 
her  pot-pourri  through  the  winter 
months,  she  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  Instruct  us  during  that  period. 
We  feel  Inclined  to  cry  out  to  her 
with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry  for 
the  help  which  she  might  give  us,  but 
refrains  from  giving. 

There  Is  no  denying,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Barle  complies,  In  a  way,  with 
both  the  conditions  with  wnlch  I  set 
out;  she  lets  us  have  her  own  practical 
experience,  and  she  enlivens  the  tech- 
nical matter  of  her  book  by  putting  be- 
fore us  the  thoughts  of  other  writers 
in  poetical  form.  But  the  experience  is 
not  first  and  foremost  of  the  garden, 
and  the  thoughts  are  not  of  the  great- 
est The  verse  she  quotes  Is  anything 
but  inspiring.  She  has  chosen,  for  the 
most  part,  to  express  little  minds  In- 
stead of  great  ones,  or  rather,  I  should 
say.  small  poets  Instead  of  great  poets. 


Owen  Meredith,  and  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
Erasmus  Darwin,  and  Emerson,  and 
the  Tyneslde  young  clergyman's  wife 
are  not  satisfying  food.  We  want  some- 
thing larger  and  better  than  this. 

Nevertheless,  for  sheer  utility,  Mrs. 
Earle's  Is  the  best  of  all  these  books. 
When  we  can  persuade  her  to  go  with 
us  Into  her  garden  we  feel  that  we  are 
in  the  company  of  an  expert,  and  when 
she  tells  us  a  cultural  detail  we  listen 
with  respect,  as  to  one  who  knows  well 
what  she  is  talking  about  The  Inti- 
mate society,  even  If  only  between  the 
covers  of  a  book,  of  a  person  who  la 
a  competent  authority  on  any  subject 
whatever  Is  In  itself  a  privilege,  and  on 
every  page  Mrs.  Earle  convinces  us 
that  she  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  we 
gain  pleasure  and  Instruction  accord- 
ingly. But  of  subtler  charm  the  book 
has  none,  and  we  put  It  down  with  a 
sigh,  and  turn  to  "Elizabeth  and  her 
German  Garden." 

Elizabeth  is  original  or  nothing. 
Whereas  most  of  these  books  have  some 
sort  of  plea  put  forward  for  their  elis- 
or the  like,  Elizabeth's  book  frankly 
concerns  Elizabeth.  Her  garden,  though 
It  appears  on  the  title-page,  and  on 
many  another  page  of  her  volume,  is 
obviously  incidental,  and  even  the  Man 
of  Wrath  partakes  of  this  nature  as 
well  as  the  April,  May  and  June  babies. 
One  realizes  that  although  Elizabeth 
may  be  rather  fond  of  them,  she  could 
very  well  reconcile  herself  to  life  with- 
out them.  She  is  profoundly  Interesting 
to  herself  as  well  as— let  me  frankly 
confess  It— to  the  reader.  It  Is  the 
book  of  Elizabeth  which  we  have  to 
consider,  with  a  German  garden  and 
a  few  necessary  impedimenta  thrown 
in.  We  may  dismiss  her  gardening  ex- 
periences In  a  very  few  words.  In 
common  with  most  books  of  this  kind 
there  Is  little  to  be  learnt  from  it  of  a 
florlcultural  nature.  To  be  sure  we 
hear  much  of  sweet    rockets,  sweet 
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peas,  roses  bought  by  the  hundred, 
lilies,  hollyhocks,  pansles  and  various 
other  subjects.  But  never  a  word  does 
she  tell  us  of  their  culture.  For  aught 
that  we  can  learn  from  her  we  might, 
on  buying  large  quantities,  as  she  does, 
treat  all  these  things  alike,  and  suffer 
accordingly.    Elizabeth   would  never 

Elizabeth,  because  you  cannot?  Is  It 
that,  in  your  desire  to  make  us  happy 
by  writing  a  garden  book,  you  took  no 
heed  to  the  fact  that  you  were  utterly 
Ignorant  of  gardening?  But  even  If 
this  Is  so  we  may  be  persuaded  to  for- 
give you.  Tou  have  made  amends  for 
your  deception  by  making  your  readers 
happy.  We  will  let  the  garden  slip  Into 
Its  proper  place  and  regard  It  as  a  par- 
terre blessed  by  your  presence,  and  we 
will  hasten  to  discuss  in  its  stead  the 
absorbing  topic  of  the  person,  Eliza- 
beth. 

It  has  been  noticeable  that  more 
than  one  reviewer  of  recent  novels  has 
welcomed  In  them  the  revival  of  a  de- 
lightful character  who  had  long  been 
thought  extinct— the  Minx.  She  dis- 
appeared suddenly  from  among  us  Just 
about  the  time  that  the  Tendens-Roman 
came  Into  vogue;  there  was  not  room 
enough  In  our  fiction  for  both  types  of 
heroine.  But  she  was  not  extinct  She 
had  merely  gone  Into  retirement  for  a 
while,  to  re-emerge  brilliantly  from  the 
recesses  of  a  far-away  German  garden. 
And  the  absolute  certainty  that  there 
are  April,  May  and  June  minxes  being 
brought  up  to  follow  In  her  chartered 
footsteps,  relieves  us  from  the  haunt- 
ing <fear  that  we  may  lose  the  type 
again.  A  joy  has  come  back  to  the 
world  In  the  person  of  that  archetype 
of  minxes,  Elizabeth. 

Elisabeth's  vivid  and  delightful  style 
of  writing  makes  us  willing  to  overlook 
the  fact  thst  she  Is  not  quite  familiar 
with  some  of  the  commonest  rules  of 
composition  for  the  English  language. 
But  I  do  not  Intend  to  convey  the  Idea 


that  her  Ignorance  arises  through  the 
use  of  a  tongue  foreign  to  her.  She  Is 
English  to  the  backbone,  despite  her 
occasional  artless  attempts  to  persuade 
us  otherwise.  She  is  amusing  in  de- 
scribing her  adopted  compatriots,  and 
enjoys  many  a  laugh  at  their  expense. 
She  Is  certain  that  Dr.  Grill  must  be  a 
German  rose,  because  the  more  atten- 
tion you  give  him  the  ruder  he  Is  to 
you,  or,  In  other  words,  the  less  will  he 
repay  your  kindness  by  expansion.  But 
there  are  very  few  things  and  fewer 
persons  for  whom  Elizabeth  has  a 
word  of  praise.  The  only  friend  whom 
she  can  endure  near  her  Is  one  who  to 
clever  enough  to  flatter  her  about  her 
garden.  To  the  others  she  Is  Inwardly 
cold  and  critical,  with  a  charming  affec- 
tation of  pleasantness  which  could  not 
deceive  a  baby.  She  dislikes  Minora 
most  of  all,  and  is  only  well  disposed  to 
her  visitor  when  she  notices  her  thick 
wrists.  The  real  fact  Is  that  Minora 
has  a  beautiful  nose,  and.  although 
Elizabeth  would  rather  die  with  torture 
than  own  herself  jealous.  It  Is  obvious 
to  the  meanest  capacity  that  this  is 
what  alls  her.  The  admirable  Miss 
Jones,  also,  whose  perfect  propriety  of 
demeanor  Is  assumed  through  a  rigid 
sense  of  duty,  rouses  all  her  wrath. 
But  what  was  there,  in  the  name  of  Jus- 
tice, to  complain  of  In  Miss  Jones? 
That  she  had  small  respect  for  her  em- 
ployer should  not  In  Itself  have  formed 
a  legitimate  grievance,  since  not  even  a 
nursery  governess  can  control  her  In- 
ward feelings,  and  Elizabeth  admits 
that  Miss  Jones's  conduct  was  severely 
perfect  in  its  outward  manifestation. 
And  to  her  bosom  friend.  Irais,  Eliza- 
beth Is  simply  diabolical  when  she 
thinks  that  that  friend  Is  trespassing 
a  little  too  long  on  her  hospitality.  She 
makes  no  secret  of  her  opinion  that  the 
weeks  her  friends  are  with  her  are 
time  lost  so  far  as  her  pleasure  Is  con- 
cerned, end  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  It  rejoices  her  as  much  to  see  them 
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go  as  to  see  them  come.  We  suspect 
that  It  rejoices  her  even  more. 

The  troth  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
good  Elizabeth  has  no  wholesome  Illu- 
sions; glamor  is  unknown  to  her;  the 
bump  of  reverence  It  entirely  missing. 
The  Man  of  Wrath  no  more  than  the 
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her  with  many  an  opportunity  for 
ribald  Jibes.  It  la  evident  to  the  reader 
that  she  has  utterly  failed  In  bending 
him  to  her  imperious  will,  as  she  would 
fain  bend  all  with  whom  she  comes  In 
contact  She  has  certainly  not  cured 
him  of  his  trick  of  holding  his  glass  in 
his  left  band,  and  she  bears  him  a 
perennial  grudge  ha  consequence. 

We  begin  to  wonder  If  there  Is  any 
person  In  the  world  far  whom  she 
really  cares,  and  It  Is  a  relief  to  find 
her  confessing  that  she  likes  her  coach- 
man almost  as  well  as  her  sundial,  but 
It  turns  out  that  this  Is  only  because 
he  never  attempts  to  thwart  any  of  her 
unreasonable  wishes.  She  hates  giving 
presents,  for  fear  the  recipient  may  be 
spoilt,  and  she  shall  suffer.  She  has  a 
great  dislike  to  furniture,  though  we 
feel  certain  that  she  would  be  the  first 
to  cry  out  if  she  had  not  enough  of  It, 
or  If  her  armchair  waa  not  comfortable, 
or  If  her  presses  were  not  large  enough 
to  hold  her  frocks.  But  there  Is  no 
pleasing  her.  Things  animate  and  In- 
animate alike  annoy  her,  and  the  one 
person  who  Is,  In  her  eyes,  entirely 
charming  is  Elizabeth. 

And  Indeed  she  is  not  very  far  wrong. 
She  Is  a  fascinating  being,  and  It  Is 
difficult  to  endure  with  equanimity  the 
thought  that  the  Man  of  Wrath  has  at- 
tained, by  right  of  conquest,  the  privi- 
lege of  her  constant  society.  She  will 
always  amuse  him;  she  will  never- 
even  when  come  the  days  of  gray  hair 
and  wrinkles — she  will  even  then  never 
bore  him.  She  will  keep  his  affection 
Inviolate,  however  much  she  may  de- 
serve to  lose  It.  But  one  cherishes  a 
secret,  though  perhaps  unworthy,  Joy 


in  the  conviction  that,  inordinately  as 
he  may  adore  her,  be  will  never  let  her 
know  It  Is  he  not  a  German  husband, 
closely  connected  in  his  ways  and 
modes  of  action  with  the  Dr.  Grin  who 
rouses  Elizabeth's  Ire?  When  she  puts 
forth  her  fascinations  the  Man  of 
Wrath  will  retire  with  well-affected  in- 
difference to  his  smoky  series  of  dens 
In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  house. 
When  she  holds  forth  on  the  superior- 
ity of  the  sex  he  will  smile  blandly 
down  on  her,  talking  her  at  last  Into 
passionate  flight  He  dominates  her 
by  sheer  strength,  as  well  as  by  the 
moral  power  of  that  superior  irritating 
smile. 

Although  Elizabeth  has  done  her  best 
to  persuade  us,  we  do  not  even  feel 
sure  that  It  was  by  her  own  desire  that 
she  came  to  live  in  a  German  garden. 
It  Is  far  more  likely  that  it  was  the 
Iron  will  of  the  Man  of  Wrath  which 
condemned  her  to  it  after  much  ineffec- 
tual resistance,  although  she  had  sense 
enough  when  she  found  herself  In  exile 
to  pretend  that  she  liked  It  How  else 
should  a  commiseration  of  the  neigh- 
boring Patronizing  Potentate  (a  woman 
potentate,  of  course)  have  roused  her 
to  such  anger  If  some  secret  sting  had 
not  lain  In  the  words:  "Ah,  these  hus- 
bands! They  shut  up  their  wives  be- 
cause It  suits  them,  and  don't  care  what 
their  Bufferings  are?" 

It  waa  the  painful,  unacknowledged 
truth  of  the  remark  which  stung  the 
resentful  Elizabeth. 

And  this  explains  the  whole  situa- 
tion. 

Here  is  a  young  and  fascinating 
woman  condemned  by  her  bluebeard  of 
a  husband  to  live  in  a  remote  Schloss 
sorely  against  her  wilt  The  unfortu- 
nate lady  Immediately  becomes  a  cynic, 
and  professes  contempt  of  worldly  en- 
joyments. But  revenge  Is  essential  to 
her  well-being,  so  she  sits  down  to 
write  a  book  which,  because  she  calls 
it  a  book  about  a  garden,  wlU  attract 
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an  enormous  audience.  In  this  book 

on  her  friends  both  present  and  absent, 
on  her  insentient  furniture,  on  her 
servants  (except  the  one  whom  she 
likes  nearly  as  well  as  her  sundial),  on 
her  governess,  and  even— O  tempora,  O 
mores! — on  her  husband.  The  fact  that 
•be  Is  totally  Ignorant  of  gardening 
does  not  for  a  moment  deter  her  from 
writing  a  garden  book.  She  might  have 
put  her  experiences  into  a  novel,  and 
enjoyed  a  circulation  of  a  paltry  five 
hundred  or  so.  Or  she  might  have  ful- 
minated under  the  guise  of  Woman's 
Rights,  and  have  printed  a  pamphlet 
(mainly  for  gratuitous  distribution)  in 
which  to  vent  her  views.  But  she  knew 
a  better  way  than  this.  She  had  noted 
the  vogue  of  the  garden  book,  and  with 
specious  craftiness  she  adopted  this  un- 
failing method  of  reaching  a  large  and 
sympathetic  audience. 

And  what  la  the  result? 

The  result  is  exactly  as  she  antici- 
pated. Everybody  knows  Elisabeth 
and  everybody  Is  devoted  to  her.  She 
has  a  charm  such  as  is  seldom  found 
in  the  mere  heroine  of  fiction;  it  is  a 
real  live  charm,  and  her  readers  claim 
her  as  a— no,  alas!  not  as  a  friend,  be- 
cause she  will  not  permit  it,  but  as  a 
delightful  acquaintance  who  has  the 
rare  power  of  keeping  them  amused  for 
an  hour  together.  We  shall  gladly  read 
every  word  which  it  may  enter  her 
sprightly,  capricious  head  to  write, 
though  we  shall  first  attempt  to  per- 
suade her  not  to  call  her  future  books 
by  titles  so  deceptive  as  to  lead  the 
reader  to  imagine  that  they  deal  with 
gardening.  It  was  distinctly  fraudu- 
lent so  to  describe  this  one,  although  In 
Elizabeth's  painful  position  we  have 
recognized  and  indicated  the  necessity 
of  the  course.  But  in  the  future  It  will 
not  even  be  necessary,  because  we 
know  our  Elizabeth,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  meet  her  again,  no  matter  on  what 
subject  she  may  choose  to  discourse  us. 
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I  think  I  have  said  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  garden  book.  In  its  latest  de- 
velopment. Is  a  very  different  tiling 
from  the  ordinary  book  on  gardening, 
and  that  in  it  a  new  form  of  literature 
has  arisen  which  has  appealed  from 
the  first  to  the  general  public.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  a 
class  of  book  whose  circulation  Is  prac- 
tically certain  to  run  into  thousands  in 
a  few  months,  and  to  continue  lively 
for  years.  That  these  books  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  gardening  works, 
seems  to  be  no  disadvantage  as  regards 
their  sale,  but  rather  the  contrary.  They 
evidently  satisfy  the  buyer,  which  Is 
what  both  buyer  and  writer  chiefly  re- 
quire. But  It  is  difficult  to  contemplate 
with  equanimity  the  possibility  of  their 
continuing  to  flourish  on  their  present 
basis,  for  that  would  be  to  Invite  any 
irresponsible  member  of  the  general 
public  who  may  happen  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  oacoithes  »cribcndi  to  Inflict  US 
with  his  private  diary  and  to  be  re- 
warded for  the  inflicting. 

That  a  knowledge  of  gardening  Is  not 
essential  in  these  writers  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  analysis  given  above  of 
two  of  the  most  popular  of  these  books. 
That  a  working  acquaintance  with  the 
English  tongue  is  unnecessary  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  novice  is  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  practiced  writer  In  at- 
tracting attention.  That  the  human  In- 
terest  is  immaterial  is  demonstrated 
by  more  than  one  of  the  many  popular 
volumes  on  our  shelves,  such  as  Miss 
Jekyll's  "Wood  and  Garden,"  and  Mrs. 
Earle's  "Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Gar- 
den." although  such  human  Interest 
when  it  appears  is  evidently  appreci- 
ated, as  Elisabeth  and  Mr.  Alfred  Aus- 
tin can  testify.  That  natural  history 
Is  not  definitely  asked  for,  although  it 
has  an  infinite  charm  when  It  la  sup- 
plied, those  who  count  Mr.  Phil  Rob- 
inson's "In  Garden.  Orchard  and  Spin- 
ney." as  perhaps  one  of  the  least 
known  though  most  deserving  of  these 
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works,  can  positively  assert  In  short, 
the  reasons  for  the  present  vogue  of 
these  books  are  so  difficult  to  discover 
that,  finding  that  hardly  any  two  of 
them  pat  forth  the  same  claim  to  con- 
sideration, one  Is  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  craze  of  the  moment  Is 
merely  a  general  demand  which  may 
be  catered  for  In  any  manner  chosen 
by  those  who  make— or  who  Intend  to 
make— themselves  responsible  for  the 
supply.  The  vogue  will  probably  die 
away  as  effectually  as  it  has  arisen 
when  the  buyer  knows  a  little  more 

Tbe  Nineteenth  OentWT. 


about  floriculture,  and  comes  to  see 
tbat  he  can  be  secure  of  anything  save 
instruction  In  gardening  matters  from 
the  majority  of  these  garden  books. 
Then  tbe  natural  law  of  survival  will 
step  In,  and  the  balance  will  be  re- 
stored. Those  books  which  have  the 
power  to  amuse  will  be  welcomed  for 
their  rare  merit;  those  which  can  In- 
struct for  their  almost  as  valuable 
quality;  and  those  whlcn  can  do  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  will  probably 
lead  the  way  to  oblivion  of  this  whole 
new  class  of  garden  literature. 

H.  Jf.  BaUon. 


THE  GIRL  FROM  FAERYLAND. 

Along  the  lonely  eskers  I  cut  the  summer  grass, 
The  Shannon  lies  below  me,  and  the  boatmen  as  they  pass 
Cry  out  to  me,  "God  bless  the  work  and  give  you  full  your 
band." 

They  all  are  kind  because  they  mind  I'm  new  from  FaerylaDd. 

I'm  newly  come  from  Faeryland;  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day 
I  spent  among  the  Gentle  Folk  and  danced  the  time  away. 
And  all  the  while  a  faery  girl  went  In  my  homespun  gown, 
And  won  me  love  and  lost  me  love  the  breadth  of  Carrlck 
town. 

Here  comes  a  lad  I  never  loved,  and  calls  me  "Gra  machree," 
And  kindly  eyes  I  used  to  know  look  strange  and  cold  on  me. 
The  anger  that  a  faery  earned  lies  on  me  like  a  fret, 
And  with  the  love  I  want  not  I  find  my  pillow  wet 

What  will  I  do  day  In  day  out  where  ehe  has  waked  and  slept? 
My  wheel  It  knows  a  stranger's  hand,  a  stranger's  care  has 
kept 

My  mother's  mouth  from  hunger,  my  mother's  eyes  from  tears; 
And  whiles  my  own  voice  echoes  like  a  stranger's  in  my  ears. 

For  half  my  heart's  in  Faery  land,  and  half  is  here  on  earth, 
And  half  I'm  spoiled  for  sorrow,  and  half  I'm  strange  to  mirth; 
And  my  feet  are  wild  for  dancing,  and  my  neighbors'  feet  are 

slow- 
Why  did  you  take  me,  Gentle  Folk?  Why  did  you  let  me  got 

Th«  Speaker.  WOTQ  HoppCT. 
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THE  FIRST  ASCENT  OF  ACONCAGUA. 


The  great  mountain  called  Aconca- 
gua.' the  first  ascent  of  which  is  de- 
scribed In  Mr.  FitsGeraid's  recently 
published  book,  "The  Highest  Andes,"1 
la  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Chili  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  about  ninety 
miles  to  the  east  of  Valparaiso,  and  700 
miles  to  the  west  of  Buenos  Aires,  only 
a  few  mllea  away  from  and  to  the  north 
of  the  pass  over  the  Andes  called  the 
Cumbre,'  which  is  commonly  used  by 
persons  passing  between  those  two 
cities.  Even  its  name  is  not  found  in 
geographical  books  published  In  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  It  seems  to  have  been  measured 
first  by  officers  who  were  engaged  In 
the  celebrated  surveying  expedition 
under  Admiral  Fltsroy.  Darwin  says 
in  Chapter  XII  of  his  "Journal,"  "the 
volcano  of  Aconcagua  is  particularly 
magnificent  This  huge  and  irregularly 
conical  mass  has  an  elevation  greater 
than  that  of  Chimborazo;  for,  from 
measurements  made  by  officers  of  the 
Beagle,  its  height  is  no  less  than  23,000 
feet!"  And  in  a  subsequent  passage  he 
speaks  of  witnessing  a  considerable 
eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Osorno  (near 
the  Bay  of  San  Carlos  in  Chlloe),  on 
January  19.  1836,  and  says  that  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  Aconcagua,  480 
miles  northwards,  was  in  action  on  the 
same  night  It  Is  now  said  that  Acon- 
cagua is  not  a  volcano!  Darwin,  It 
will  be  remarked,  only  quotes  a  rumor 


and  does  not  speak  from  personal 
knowledge.  Since  the  time  of  Fitz- 
roy's  voyage,  all  sorts  of  elevations 
from  15.000  to  25,000  feet  have  been 
assigned  to  Aconcagua,  most  of  them, 
no  doubt  mere  guesses,  not  derived 
from  observations;  but  the  result  of 
the  survey  of  the  FitsGerald  Expedi- 
tion shows  that  the  officers  of  the 
Beagle  were  right  for  the  finally  de- 
duced altitude  comes  out  just  a  little 
over  23,000  feet4  This  appears  to  be 
the  greatest  height  that  any  one  has 
hitherto  reached  upon  a  mountain. 

Mr.  FltzCerald,  the  leader  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, was  born  at  Connecticut 
U.S.A.,  on  May  10.  1871,  and  Is  known 
from  the  journey  that  he  made  in  New 
Zealand  in  1895,  upon  which  he  ex- 
plored, almost  single-handed,  some  por- 
tions of  the  snowy  mountains  in  the 
south  Island,  and  made  several  ascents.* 
Upon  the  journey  In  the  Andes,  he  was 
accompanied  by  three  Englishmen, 
Messrs.  de  Trafford,  Vines  and  Gosse; 
and  took  out  six  Swiss  and  Italians  as 
assistants,  namely,  Mattlas  Zurbrlggen, 
the  two  brothers  Polllnger,  Jos.  Loch- 
matter,  Nicolas  LantI  and  Fritz  Weibel. 
Zurbrlggen,  who  led  the  rest  is  a  roll- 
ing stone.  From  a  sort  of  biography 
of  him,*  that  was  published  nearly 
simultaneously  with  Mr.  FitsGeraid's 
volume,  one  learns  that  before  he  got 
to  the  age  of  thirty  ne  had  acted  as 
herd-boy,  carpenter's  boy,  stable-help. 


1  The  name  is  s  Spanish  mm,  tod  to  prooouneed 
something  like  Ar-kon-kar-goo-wboo-ar. 

'  '-The  Highest  Andes,"  bj  B.  A.  FItsGerald. 
Methuen  A  Co.,  London,  1880. 

*  For  tbe  Cumbre  Pan  s«e  tbe  "Leisure  Hour" 
for  1800.  p.  618. 

«  This  result  differs  materially  from  tbe  height 
telegraphed  to  the  "Dally  Chronicle,"  sod  pub- 
liabedin  that  paper  oa  January  18  and  February 
17,  18»7.  -  The  mountain  to  o»er  34.000  foot 
blgb."    'Th«  barometer  at  the  top  fell  to  12 


Inches."  If  the  barometer  had  beeo  a  mercurial 
and  In  proper  order,  a  faU  to  12  Inches  would 
bare  Indicated  an  altitude,  not  of  24,000,  but  of 
about  28,000  feet.  It  now  appears  that  "tbe 
barometer"  was  an  aneroid. 

•  See  the  work  enUUed  "Climbs  In  the  New 
Zealand  A)pi." 

■  "From  the  Alps  to  tbe  Andes,"  being  the 
autobiography  of  a  Mouotaln-Oalde,  by  Mattato 
Zurbrlggen.   T.  Ftobsr  UnwU,  London.  18^9. 
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miner's  laborer,  miner,  railway  navvy, 
tassel-maker,  diligence -driver  or  smith. 
He  can  shoe  a  horse  or  mend  a  boot  Since 
1886  he  has  been  a  Mountain  Guide, 
and  in  that  capacity  has  been  twice  in 
New  Zealand,  and  twice  In  the  Hima- 
layas, besides  the  Andes.  He  made  his 
dtbut  under  Sir  Martin  (then  Mr.)  Con- 
way in  the  Karakoram  Mountains,  and 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  him,  for,  up  to  that  time,  he 
was  an  unknown  man.  Unlike  many 
Alpine  Guides,  he  has  a  taste  for  for- 
eign travel,  and  becomes  less  homesick 
than  the  generality  of  his  fellowB. 

The  party  left  Southampton  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1898,  Buenos  Aires  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  and.  after  travelling  over  the 
Argentine  Great  Western  and  Trans- 
andiue  Railways,  descended  on  Decem- 
ber 7  at  the  terminus  of  the  latter  line, 
at  Punta  de  las  Vacas  (7,858  feet).  This 
station  is  only  twenty  miles  from  the 
summit  of  Aconcagua,  and  one  can  ride 
up  in  a  vehicle  on  the  route  to  the 
Cumbre  Pass,  until  one  is  within  thir- 
teen miles  of  it,  at  Puente  del  Inca 
(8,948  feet).  The  way  taken  after  this 
was  up  a  valley  called  Horcones,  which 
led  round  the  western  side  of  the  moun- 
tain for  about  fourteen  miles;  and  when 
quadrupeds  could  go  no  farther,  an  en- 
campment was  made  at  the  height  of 
14,000  feet,  almost  due  weet  of  the  sum- 
mit, and  distant  from  it  about  two  and 
a  half  miles.  Direct  approach  was  Im- 
possible—the Intervening  cliffs  were 
much  too  steep— and  a  course  was 
shaped  to  the  northeast,  and  an  upper 
encampment  was  made  on  a  ridge  to 
the  northwest  of  the  summit,  at  a 
height  which  was  estimated  at  18,700 
feet1  From  this  highest  camp  the  sum- 
mlt  was  ultimately  gained,  but  only  at 
the  sixth  attempt 

Mules  were  employed  between  Puente 

T  The  height  1»  apparently  obtained  from  simple 
Inspection  of  \a  aneroid.  This  appear*  to  he 
the  ease  from  the  two  following  r«aa*rea:  "The 
aneroid  gars  the  height  aa  19.000  Kngllah  feet." 
-FltaGerald  a  "Highest  Andes,"  p.  50.  "Look- 


del  Inca  and  the  camp  at  about  14,000 
feet  and  the  experiences  of  the  party 
with  their  animals  and  the  drivers  were 
of  the  usual  character.  Mules  are 
mulish,  and  South  American  arrieros 
are  almost  beyond  description.  Many 
of  the  stories  that  are  related  resemble 
what  one  has  heard  before,  but  this  one 
Is  quite  new.  Through  scarcity  of  food 
the  mules  got  so  hungry  that  "they  con- 
sumed that  morning  two  wicker-chairs 
and  a  large  quantity  of  the  roof  of  one 
the  rooms,  which  was  composed  of 
bamboo  overlaid  with  mud"  (p.  245). 
That  was  towards  the  end  of  the  Jour- 
ney; and  from  the  beginning  they  found 
that  the  sure-footed  mule  stumbles  and 
slides  like  other  quadrupeds,  and  can 
survive  a  good  deal  of  knocking  about 
When  some  of  the  party  were  crossing 
a  ravine,  a  mule  slipped  and  fell  back 
on  its  haunches.  "I  was  behind.**  says 
Mr.  Vines,  "but  the  way  being  too  nar- 
row for  me  to  get  at  Its  head  I  shouted 
to  the  arriero,  who  seized  the  halter 
and  tried  to  get  it  up.  But  he  could 
not  do  it  and 

then  with  a  plunge  or  two  It  roHed 
over  on  its  side,  fortunately  by  this 
movement  unhooking  the  packs,  which 
I  was  just  able  to  seize  and  keep  from 
following  the  mule,  as  It  went  bound- 
ing and  rolling  down  the  steep  incline. 
Then,  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice, 
the  poor  beast  made  a  desperate  strug- 
gle to  regain  a  footing,  wMle  anxious 
faces  watched  him  from  above.  With 
a  tremendous  plunge,  however,  he  fell 
backwards  and  disappeared  from 
view.  I  sent  Lanti  down  to  secure  the 
harness,  and  shoot  the  animal  if  not 
already  dead.  Mingled  cries  of  exhor- 
tation reached  us  from  below,  and 
soon,  to  our  surprise,  Lanti  appeared 
leading  the  mule.  It  was  a  sorry  look- 
ing beast  by  this  time,  cut  and  braised 
in  every  part  of  its1  body:  but  It 
seemed  to  have  sustained  no  serious 

Inff  At  my  aneroid,  I  found  It  registered  an  eleTa- 
tkn  of  19,000  fee*."— ZorbrlaxWa  "Autobiog- 
raphy." p.  205.  The  elerattoo  adopted  1.  prob- 
ably much  too  high. 
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Injury,  and,  lightly  loaded,  continued 
to  work  for  the  rest  of  the  day.(  Pp. 
161,  162.) 

Both  In  the  Himalaya*  and  In  the 
Andes,  Zurbrlggen  has  exhibited  con- 
siderable ability  In  tumbling  off  the 
animals  he  rode,  or  in  getting  into 
trouble  with  them.  He  has  a  fixed 
Idea,  It  la  said,  that  he  will  die  by 
drowning,  and  he  came  pretty  nearly  to 
an  end  In  that  way  when  crossing  a 
stream  In  the  Horcones  Valley. 

He  started  well,  mounted  on  one  of 
our  most  powerful  mules,  but  when  he 
got  to  the  middle  of  the  river  I  was 
startled  and  horrified  to  see  him  turn 
his  mule's  bead  down  stream.  This 
was  fatal;  the  animal  at  once  lost  Its 
balance,  and  rolled  over,  precipitating 
him  Into  the  raging  water.  In  cross- 
ing these  streams  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  horses'  heads  well  up  against 
the  current,  for  should  they  get  side- 
ways, and  the  water  strike  them  with 
full  force,  they  Invariably  lose  their 
footing.  Poor  Zurbrlggen^  the  instant 
his  mule  rolled  over  with  Mm,  was 
swept  rapidly  down  the  stream,  turn- 
ing over  and  over  with  the  animal,  so 
that  at  times  he  and  at  times  the  mule 
was  uppermost.  He  could  not  swim, 
but  even  had  he  been  able  to,  I  doubt 
whether  It  would  have  availed  him 
muchv  the  force  of  the  water  being  so 
great.  In  another  moment  they  both 
struck  on  a  great  boulder,  Zurbrlggen 
underneath.  The  force  of  the  water 
held  the  mule  tightly  Jammed  against 
the  rock,  effectually  pinning  his  rider 
underneath.  In  a  moment  I  was  along- 
side of  him,  the  arrlero  close  behind, 
Invoking  all  the  saints  to  our  assist- 
ance. I  noticed  that  he  was  engrossed 
solely  with  the  welfare  of  bis  animal; 
the  fact  that  a  man  was  rapidly 
drowning  before  bis  eyes  was  an  un- 
important detail  to  him.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  move  the  mule  first  before  we 
could  help  Zurbrlggen;  so  we  plunged 
into  the  torrent,  and  tried  to  dislodge 
the  unwieldy  beast.  Tomas  wanted  to 
haul  him  towards  the  bank;  I,  on  the 
contrary,  wished  to  shove  him  Into 
midstream  again,  as  I  saw  it  was 
easier  to  accomplish  and  would  there- 
fore  release    Zurbrlggen   sooner.  I 


seized  him  by  the  head,  and  tried  to 
press  him  away,  while  Tomas  in  a 
wild  frenzy  of  excitement  clung  to  his 
tail.  (Pp.  68,  69.) 

He  was  ultimately  fished  out,  with  a 
damaged  shoulder,  and  prudently  ab- 
stained for  a  time  from  riding;  but  he 
at  length  remounted,  saying  to  Mr. 
FltsGerald,  "  'I  know  I  do  get  killed  to- 
day,' and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  we 
had  not  gone  more  than  a  mile  when 
he  and  his  mule  quietly  rolled  over  the 
edge  of  a  rock  precipice.  The  mule 
was  not  hurt,  but  Zurbrlggen  had  fallen 
on  his  bad  shoulder.  This  was  a  fin- 
ishing blow  to  his  nerves.  When  I  ran 
and  picked  him  up  he  turned  to  me 
and  said,  slowly,  'You  see,  I  do  get 
killed  to-day.' "  However  he  revived; 
and  made  the  first  ascent  of  Aconcagua 
twelve  days  afterwards. 

It  would  appear  that  previously  to 
Mr.  FltsGerald's  expedition  only  one 
attempt  had  been  made  to  ascend  Acon- 
cagua, namely,  by  Dr.  Paul  Guessfeldt, 
of  Berlin,  who  approached  the  moun- 
tain from  the  Chilian  side,  In  1883.  Dr. 
Guessfeldt  is  known  to  be  energetic  and 
daring,  but  his  dash  at  Aconcagua  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  seriously;  for,  In 
starting  from  Europe  with  only  a  single 
assistant  (who  failed  him  before  he  got 
on  the  spot),  he  evidently  did  not  grasp 
the  necessities  of  the  problem  which  he 
proposed  to  solve.  Beyond  knowing 
that  Dr.  Guessfeldt  bad  made  his  at- 
tempt somewhere  from  the  North,  Mr. 
FltzGerald's  party  had  no  clue  as  to 
how  the  summit  was  likely  to  be 
reached;  and  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  Zur- 
brlggen that  he  seems  to  have  quickly 
selected  a  practicable,  and  perhaps  the 
only  feasible,  route.  So  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  was  concerned,  the 
ascent  was  an  easy  one.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  perform  gymnastic  feats 
on  rocks,  or  to  cut  for  hours  up  riven 
ice.  If  such  things  had  been  inevitable. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  not  one  of  the 
party  would  have  reached  the  summit. 
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The  mules,  it  has  been  said,  went  to 
the  head  of  the  Horcones  Valley.  From 
that  point  everything  had  to  be  trans- 
ported by  men;  and  they  started  at 
once  to  mount  the  northwest  slopes  of 
the  peak,  but  only  got  up  about  a  couple 
of  thousand  feet  when  night  came  on. 
Although  they  bad  a  tent,  it  is  said 
that  they  simply  crawled  Into  their 
sleeping-bags. 

No  one  had  the  energy  even  to  make 
for  himself  a  smooth  place  to  He  down 
on.  We  sought  shelter  under  a  friendly 
overhanging  rock,  where  we  huddled 
as  close  to  one  another  as  possible  for 
the  sake  of  warmth,  and  tried  to  get 
what  rest  we  could.  During  the  night, 
one  of  my  Swiss  porters,  a  tall,  power- 
fully built  man,  Loch  matter  byname, 
fell  111.  He  suffered  terribly  from 
nausea  and  falntness,  which  It  seemed 
Impossible  to  check. 

This  Is  referred  to  on  p.  80  as  "a  ter- 
rible night."  The  next  morning  they 
went  on,  and  towards  mid-day 

I  saw,  from  my  own  condition  and 
from  that  of  the  men  with  me,  that  it 
would  be  unwise— if  not  impossible-^to 
think  of  climbing  higher  that  night. 
Lochmatter  was  growing  pale  and  111 
again,  so  1  was  obliged  to  send  him 
down  with  another  man  to  our  lower 
camp,  telling  him  to  remain  there  un- 
til he  had  perfectly  recovered. 

The  falntness  and  want  of  energy 
was  not  the  result  of  ordinary  fatigue. 
Mr.  FitzGerald  does  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise that  it  was  due  to  the  diminution 
in  atmospheric  pressure.  "We  were  all 
feeling  weak  and  ill  In  the  morning," 
he  says,  "and  I  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  impossible  that 
day  to  reach  the  saddle  which  Zur- 
brlggen  had  recommended  as  a  camp- 
ing-ground" (p.  85).  On  December  26 
they  got  up  to  this  place,  which  Is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  18,700  feet  high; 
and,  after  one  night  there,  finding  that 
life  was  unpleasant  at  Ruch  an  elevated 


position,  descended  to  the  lower  camp 
in  the  valley. 

Though  the  temperatures  which  were 
experienced  were  not  extraordinarily 
severe,  and  not  at  all  lower  than  might 
have  been  expected — the  minimum  re- 
corded being  1  degree  F.,  which  Is  a 
degree  of  cold  that  multitudes  of  people 
sustain  without  inconvenience— Mr. 
FitzGerald  says  that  he  saw  the  men 
actually  sit  down  and  cry  like  children, 
"so  discouraged  were  they  by  the  In- 
tense cold;"  and  later  In  the  volume  It 
is  related  that  the  cold  felt  "so  Intense 
that  the  men  sat  down  and  absolutely 
cried,  great  tears  rolling  down  their 
faces,  simply  because  of  the  cold, 
which  they  were  powerless  to  resist" 
(p.  151). 

On  December  30  (Midsummer  In  these 
parts)  they  went  up  again  to  the  high 
camp,  and  on  the  following  morning 
started  with  the  view  of  reaching  the 
summit,  which  looked  so  very  near  that 
they  thought  it  could  be  got  at  in  live 
or  six  hours.  An  hour  had  scarcely 
elapsed  when  Zurbriggen  was  found  to 
be  in  difficulties.  Tne  morning  was 
cold. 

Seeing  that  his  face  was  very  white, 
I  asked  him  If  he  felt  quite  well  He 
answered  that  he  felt  perfectly  well, 
but  that  he  was  so  cold  he  had  no  sen- 
sation whatever  left  in  bis  feet;  for  a 
few  moments  he  tried  dancing  about, 
and  kicking  his  feet  against  the  rocks 
to  get  back  his  circulation  I  began  to 
get  alarmed,  for  frozen  feet  are  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  one  has  to  con- 
tend against  in  Alpine  climbing.  The 
porters  who  had  been  lagging  behind 
now  came  up  to  us;  I  at  once  told  Zur- 
briggen to  take  his  boots  off,  and  we 
all  set  to  work  to  rub  his  feet  To  my 
horror  I  discovered  that  the  circula- 
tion had  practically  stopped.   We  con- 
tinued working  hard  upon  him,  but  he 
said  that  he  felt  nothing.  We  took  off 
his  stockings,  and  tried  rubbing  first 
with  snow,  and  then  with  brandy;  we 
were  getting  more  and  more  alarmed, 
and  were  even  beginning  to  fear  that 
the  case  might  be  hopeless,  and  might 
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eTen  necessitate  amputation.  At  last 
we  observed  that  his  face  was  becom- 
ing pallid,  and  slowly  and  gradually 
be  began  to  feel  a  little  pain.  We 
hailed  this  sign  with  joy,  for  It  meant 
of  coarse  that  vitality  was  returning  to 
the  Injured  parts,  and  we  renewed  oar 
efforts;  the  pain  now  came  on  more 
and  more  severely;  he  writhed  and 
shrieked  and  begged  us  to  stop,  as  he 
was  well-nigh  maddened  by  suffering. 
Knowing,  however,  that  this  treat- 
ment was  the  one  hope  for  him,  we 
continued  to  rub,  in  spite  of  his  cries, 
literally  holding  him  down,  for  the 
pain  was  getting  so  great  that  be 
could  no  longer  control  himself,  and 
tried  to  fight  us  off.  .  .  We  slipped 
on  his  boots  without  lacing  them,  and, 
supporting  him  between1  two  of  us,  we 
began  slowly  to  get  him  down  the 
mountain  side.  At  intervals  we  stopped 
to  repeat  the  rubbing  operation,  he  ex- 
postulating with  us  vainly  the  while. 
After  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  him  back  to  our 
tent,  where  he  threw  himself  down 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
sleep.  We  would  not  permit  this,  how- 
ever, and  taking  off  his  boots  again, 
we  continued  the  rubbing  operation, 
during  which  he  shouted  In  agony. 
(Pp.  61.  62.) 

There  ended  the  second  attempt  to 
ascend  Aconcagua. 

The  next  day  (January  1),  Zurbrlg- 
gen,  Mr.  FitsGerald  and  Louis  Polllnger 
started  again,  and  got  to  a  greater 
height  This  time  Polllnger  was  the 
first  to  go  wrong.  He  turned  "a  sickly, 
greenish  hue."  All  the  color  left  his 
lips,  and  he  began  to  complain  of  sick- 
ness and  dizziness.  They  progressed 
upwards  until  2  P.M..  when  all  were 
done  up,  and  "obliged  to  stop  and  He 
down  from  sheer  exhaustion."  The 
condition  of  the  three  seems  to  have 
been  similar.  Even  Zurbrlggen  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  think  he  would 
be  capable  of  reaching  the  summit 

Coming  down  was  almost  worse 
than  going  up.  Fatigued  and  numbed 
as  we  were,  we  constantly  fell  down. 

.  .  a  terrible  and  stunning  depres- 


sion had  taken  hold  upon  us  all,  and 
none  of  us  cared  even  to  speak  .  .  . 
all  ambition  to  accomplish  anything 
had  left  us,  and  our  one  desire  was  to 
get  down  to  our  lower  camp,  and 
breathe  once  more  like  human  beings. 
(Pp.  66,  67.) 

They  went  down  10,000  feet  and  re- 
vived themselves  at  Puente  del  Inca, 
and  on  January  12  another  effort  was 
made  from  the  high  camp;  but  in  & 
quarter  of  an  hour,  Mr.  FiteGerald 
says,  "I  knew  that  the  attempt  would 
be  fruitless."  Though  he  persevered, 
he  had  barely  reached  the  height  of 
20,000  feet  when  he  was  compelled  to 
throw  himself  on  the  ground. 

overcome  by  acute  pains  and  nausea 
.  .  .  I  remained  thus  for  some  time, 
but  as  I  did  not  improve  I  was  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  turn  back  .  .  About 
noon  I  crawled  down  to  the  camp,  and 
sat  waiting  there  in  a  helpless  and 
hopeless  state,  half  unconscious  .  .  . 
About  two  o'clock  the  sun  bad  gone 
round  and  I  was  sitting  in  the  shadow, 
while  the  wind  changed  and  blew  upon 
me  with  full  force.  So  feeble  was  I. 
both  in  brain  and  body,  that  I  had 
not  the  wit  or  energy  to  move  some 
twenty  yards  away,  though  I  could 
thus  have  escaped  from  the  wind,  and 
received  what  little  warmth  the  sun- 
light afforded. 

Zurbrlggen  did  not  turn  back  with 
the  others,  but  he  stopped  far  short  of 
the  summit  and  returned  after  sunset,, 
quite  exhausted  and  "speechless  with 
thirst  and  fatigue."  On  the  following 
morning  (January  18),  the  result  of  ft- 
farther  attempt  was  even  more  disap- 
pointing, for  the  day  was  the  finest 
they  had  had;  there  was  little  wind 
and  the  sun  rose  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
After  going  up  some  distance,  Mr.  Fits- 
Gerald  says.  "I  was  again  desperately 
sick.  I  rested  for  over  an  hour,  but  It 
was  no  use."  and  so  they  all  went 
down. 

We  now  come  to  the  sixth  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  ascend  Aconcagua,  on 
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January  14.  The  party  on  this  occasion 
was  composed  of  Zurbriggen,  Mr.  Fltz- 
Gerald,  Joseph  Pollinger  and  Lanti— 
who  la  said  to  be  a  miner.  They  started 
at  7  A.M.,  "all  In  excellent  spirits,  yet 
by  one  o'clock  Mr.  FitsGerald  found 
that  "he  felt  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  go  any  farther." 

Zurbriggen  was  sent  forward*  while 
the  others  descended. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  descent  that 
followed.  I  was  so  weak  that  my  legs 
seemed  to  fold  up  under  me  at  every 
step,  and  1  kept  falling  forward  and 
cutting  myself  on  the  shattered  stones 
that  covered  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  I  crawled  in 
this  miserable  plight,  steering  for  a  big 
patch  of  snow  that  lay  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  but  I  should  Imagine  that  it  was 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  reaching 
the  snow  I  lay  down,  and  finally  rolled 
down  a  great  portion  of  the  mountain 
side.  As  I  got  lower  my  strength  re- 
vived, and  the  nausea  that  I  had  been 
suffering  from  so  acutely  disappeared, 
leaving  me  with  a  splitting  headache. 
Soon  after  five  o'clock  I  reached  our 
tent  My  headache  was  now  so  bad 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could 
see  at  all. 

Zurbriggen  arrived  at  the  tent  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  later.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded In  gaining  the  summit,  and  had 
planted  an  ice-axe  there;  but  he  was 
so  weak  and  tired  that  he  could 
scarcely  talk,  and  lay  almost  stupefied 
by  fatigue.  Though  naturally  and 
justifiably  elated  by  his  triumph,  at 
that  moment  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
what  happened  to  him.  (Pp.  82,  88.) 

A  month  later  (on  February  13),  Mr. 

FitsGerald  had  another  try,  along  with 
his  companion,  Mr.  Vines,  and  the 


miner,  Lanti.  They  left  the  upper  camp 
at  8.30  A.M.,  on  a  fine  day,  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  later  the  leader  "was  compelled 
to  give  in,  in  a  state  of  complete  col- 
lapse," and  he  went  back  (p.  103).  Mr. 
Vines  and  Lanti  proceeded.  The  latter 
bad  been  selected,  It  is  said,  because  he 
had  "felt  less  the  effects  of  the  altitude* 
than  the  other  porters."  He  Is  de- 
scribed as  a  big-boned  man.  slightly 
above  medium  height,  spare  almost  to 
emaciation,  and  is  spoken  of  favorably 
in  several  places  in  the  course  of  the 
volume.  Land's  opinion  was  that  his 
constitution  had  been  permanently 
shattered  by  living  at  the  upper  camp, 
and,  although  he  was,  at  the  moment, 
in  good  condition,  took  the  opportunity 
to  express  his  views  to  Mr.  Tines  in 
the  following  way.  "Sir,  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe  are  healthy;  these 
mountains  are  very  unhealthy.  Why 
do  we  climb  these  mountains,  and  why 
encamp  and  sleep  at  these  great 
heights?  We  who  have  done  so  will 
find  our  lives  wrecked  by  It"  (p.  109), 
and  he  is  by  no  means  the  only  person 
who  has  entertained  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Vines  and  Lanti  continued  up- 
wards, and  ultimately  got  to  the  sum- 
mit. During  the  first  hour  the  former 
said,  they  did  not  appear  to  make  much 
progress,  and  he  got  anxious  about  their 
rate,  as  It  could  not  be  Imagined  that 
that  they  would  go  faster  as  they  got 
higher;  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
every  reason  to  expect  that  their  pace 
would  decrease.'  I  have  been  curious 
to  work  out  and  compare  the  respective 


to  quite  wram.  AM- 
tode  Id  Itself  produces  do  effect.  It  to  th*1  dim- 
inution In  atmospheric  pressure,  which  become* 
greater  the  higher  one  ascend*,  that  affects  the 
system. 

»  What  Mr.  Vlnea  Mr*  to  unquest  Inn  ably  true. 
The  pace  of  any  ftoeo  Individuals  baa  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  diminish  the  higher  they  as- 
cend; and  tt  la  this  fact  amongst  others,  which 
render*  It  certain  that  tha  btgbeat 
the  earth  wM  only  be  reached  (If 

with  rery  ireat  difficulty  and  at  T«y 


On  such  ground  aa  has  to  be  traversed  in 
mounting  tha  prlnlelpsJ  paaka  of  the  Alps,  as- 
cent* are  often  made  at  the  rate  of,  or  about, 
1,000  feet  per  hour;  and  Upon  Stfll 
a  much 
the 

accomplished  In  August  1808  by 
Edouard  Payot,  of  Chamonlx,  aged  20.  He 
started  from  Chamonlx,  S.44B  feet,  and 
the  neighboring  mountain 
In  89 
feet  In  81 
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of  Zurbrlggen  on  the  first  ascent, 
and  of  Mr.  Vines  and  Lanti  on  the  sec- 
ond ascent  of  Aconcagua.  I  find  that 
(including  baits)  Zurbrlggen  went  up 
at  the  rate  of  449  feet  per  hour  from 
the  upper  camp  to  the  summit,  and  that 
the  others  ascended  at  the  rate  of  513 
feet  per  hour.  Either  of  these  rates 
must  be  considered  good,  considering 
the  great  elevation  at  which  they  were 


They  reached  the  top  at  5  P.M.. 
having  taken  eight  hours  and  a  half  to 
ascend  from  the  camp.  Mr.  Vines 
states  that  of  the  two  he  was  himself 
the  more  done  up.  When  they  were 
above  21,000  feet  they 
condition  that  the 
damped  their  spirits, 
to  stop  and  rest 

Our  patience  and  endurance  were 
tried  to  the  utmost  We  seemed  to 
stop  every  ten  yards,  and,  in  fact, 
spent  more  time  In  resting  than  in  ad- 
vancing; and  yet  we  found  it  impos- 
sible to  sit,  or  He  down,  as  inclination 
dictated.  The  relaxing  of  the  muscles 
of  the  legs  on  assuming  a  reclining  po- 
sition acted  disastrously  as  soon  as  we 
resumed  the  ascent,  for  the  lower 
limbs  seemed  first  to  have  lost  power, 
and  then,  after  a  step  or  two,  were 
racked  with  a  dull  aching.  .  .  Ex- 
perience soon  taught  us  that  there  was 
only  one  position  for  rest,— to  stand 
with  the  legs  wide  apart,  the  body 
thrown  forward,  the  hands  grasping 
the  head  of  the  Ice-axe,  and  the  fore- 
head resting  on  the  hands. 

Mr.  FIUGerald,  who  watched  them 
from  below,  reports  that  they  seemed 
excessively  fatigued,  and  that  he  no- 
ticed that  it  caused  them  great  efforts 
to  go  on,  pausing  every  few  moments, 
leaning  on  their  ice-axes,  and  that  at 
times  they  slipped  and  fell.  Yet,  upon 
getting  to  the  summit,  Mr.  Vines  says 
be  felt 


ascending  the  trouble  seemed  to  leave" 
—which,  as  the  barometer  must  have 
stood  a  little  lower  than  13  inches, 
shows  that  he  is  remarkably  well  fitted 
to  live  at  low  pressures.  They  found 
an  Ice-axe  planted  within  a  cairn  which 
Zurbrlggen  bad  erected,  and  saw  that, 
beyond  doubt,  he  bad  actually  reached 
the  top.  On  the  descent  their  troubles 
recommenced  directly  they  got  Into 
movement— "the  breathlessness  and 
weariness  continued  to  the  end." 

Although  some  felt  it  more  and  others 
kss,  the  universal  experience  of  those 
who  reached  the  greater  heights  which 
were  attained  upon  this  expedition 
was  that  low   atmospheric  pressures 


acute  pains,  and  that  life  at  high  alti- 
tudes, at  least  temporarily,  has  a 
weakening  effect.  Upon  their  attempts  to 
ascend  Tupunga to,  the  height  of  which 
is  put  at  21,550  feet,  one  after  another 
collapsed.  Zurbrlggan  was  the  first  to 
be  affected,  nd  "began  to  be  very  sick. 
He  had,  no  doubt,  been  feeling  111  for 
some  time"  [during  the  ascent],  "but 
bad  said  nothing  about  It.  His  voice 
was  full  of  chagrin  as  he  confessed  his 
(ondltion.  He  could  uot  understand  it. 
He  had  never  felt  like  this  before.  .  .  . 
He  looked  very  bad  and  groaned  at 
every  step.  Certainly  he  was  In  no  con- 
dition to  continue  the  ascent."  How- 
ever, he  went  on  slowly,  and  then  an- 
other mishap  occurred. 

We  missed  Lochmatter!  But  look- 
ing back  we  saw  him  shuffling  up  the 
gentle  sloping  debris  so  slowly  that  he 
seemed  almost  motionless.  We  shouted 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter.  He  an- 
swered feebly,  and  as  if  ashamed  to 
confess  it:  "Nothing's  the  matter;  it's 
my  legs,  I  can't  make  It  out;  they 
wont  work  any  more."  It  was  a  ridic- 
ulous situation.  Here  was  a  power- 
ful young  fellow,  with  a  splendid  phy- 
sique, carrying  but  the  lightest  of 
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16ads,  and  aaylng  that  nothing  was 
the  matter,  but  that  his  legs  had  given 
out.  (P.  188.) 

i 

Upon  a  fourth  and  successful  attempt 
to  ascend  Tupungato,  Joseph  Polllnger 
(a  very  active  young  man  and  an  ex- 
cellent mountaineer)  broke  down.  Mr. 
Vines  says: 

) 

Zurbriggen  and  I  turned  round  and 
looked  at  Polllnger,  who  was  lying 
flat  on  his  face  and  groaning.  He  was 
suffering  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
and  he  declared  between  his  gasps  that 
he  felt  very  sick  and  111,  and  could  not 
go  another  step  higher.  We  were 
anxious  to  take  him  with  us,  so  I  tried 
to  persuade  him  that  he  would  be  all 
right  after  a  short  rest,  and  proposed 
that  Zurbriggen  and  I  should  divide 
his  pack  between  us,  so  as  to  make 
things  as  easy  as  possible  for  him.  But, 
as  be  still  insisted  that  he  felt  far  too 
ill  to  go  on,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
great  desire  to  descend  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, we  gave  up  trying  to  persuade 
him.  "Let  me  get  down  lower!  For 
God's  sake  let  me  descend;  I  shall  die 
if  I  stop  here!"  was  Ms  only  answer 
to  us.  .  .  .  The  only  remedy  for  his 
illness  was  to  descend  with  all  speed 
to  a  lower  altitude;  he  wouid  be  well 
If  only  he  could  get  down  a  thousand 
feet  or  more.  (Pp.  107,  19a) 

So  Joseph  turned  back,  and  the  two 
others  continued  upwards.  Mr.  Vines 
remarks  that  he  himself  was  not  In  a 
good  state,  although  the  conditions  were 
favorable— It  was  a  fine  day  with  a 
cloudless  sky.  The  air  seemed  flat  to 
his  thirsty  lungs.  "Yet  slowly,  and 
with  short  steps,  we  tramped  on,  our 
eyes  turned  towards  the  summit,  when 
suddenly,  without  a  moment's  warning, 
Zurbriggen  sat  down  on  the  ground  and 
exclaimed,  'I'm  finished— I  go  no  far- 
ther!' ...  In  the  greatest  anxiety  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  his  symptoms. 
•It's  my  legs!'  he  answered,  'they  will 
not  carry  me  a  step  farther* "  (p.  200). 
This  was  no  great  distance  below  the 
top.  Mr.  Vines  courageously  pressed 


on  alone,  and  reached  the  summit  in 
9  1-4  hours  from  their  camp,  having 
mounted  at  the  rate  of  492  feet  per 
hour,  which  was  a  shade  slower  than 
his  pace  upon  Aconcagua.  Zurbriggen 
joined  him  some  time  afterwards. 

In  the  Andean  regions  of  South 
America  everybody  has  heard  of  the 
troubles  which  occur  to  respiration 
when  one  la  at  great  elevations  and 
various  specifics  are  freely  recom- 
mended to  correct  them.  Acting  under 
advice,  the  members  of  the  PitasGerald 
expedition  tried  eating  raw  onions  and 
a  decoction  of  a  herb  (chacha  coma), 
which  had  been  praised  as  "a  most 
wonderful  remedy"  apparently,  with 
the  usual— that  Is  to  say,  with  no— re- 
sult Of  the  herb,  Mr.  Vines  says  that 
he  considered  that  it  would  be  as  well 
to  get  the  whole  party  used  to  It  by 
making  a  brew  several  times  a  day. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  a  dried-up 
bramble,  bright  yeilow  in  color,  with  a 
yellow,  white  flower,  somewhat  resem- 
bling edelweiss.  Sticks  and  leaves 
were  put  each  morning  into  &  sauce- 
pan, boiling  water  poured  on,  and  the 
whole  left  to  soak  a  minute  or  two. 
Sugar  was  used  according  to  taste. 
Then  calling  up  the  porters,  I  served 
hall  a  cup  all  round.  Each  one  would 
drink,  thank  me,  and  say  it  was  very 
good.  But  they  never  asked  for  more. 
.  .  .  Doctors  say  that  a  great  many 
patients  think  nothing  of  a  remedy  un- 
less it  has  either  a  striking  color,  a 
nasty  taste,  or  a  strong  smell.  If  the 
last  two  qualities  are  proof  of  a  medi- 
cine's value,  then-  chacha  coma  must  be 
an  excellent  remedy.  (P.  179.) 

When  the  expedition  came  to  an  end, 
most  of  the  staff  returned  to  Europe 
via  the  Transandlne  Railway  and  Bu- 
enos Aires,  and  some  of  the  others 
crossed  the  Cumbre  Pass  Into  Chili. 
There  does  not  apear  to  be  much  In- 
ducement to  reside  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Transandlne  Railway  In  Argentina. 
The  town  which  might  be  expected  to 
be  found  at  the  terminal  station  of  a 
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Trans-Continental  line  la  scarcely  In 
embryo. 

The  only  building  in  the  place  be- 
sides the  station,  a  small,  low,  wooden 
shanty,  if  a  little  Inn  or  bouse  known 
as  the  "posada."  There  were  also,  It 
is  true,  a  few  sheds  belonging  to  the 
Villa  Longa  Express  Company,  who 
ran  the  coach  service  across  the  Andes. 
The  posada  itself  is  formed  of  mud 
huts  round  a  courtyard,  the  doors  of 
all  the  rooms  opening  into  the  open 
air.  In  the  wet  weather  during  the 
winter  there  is  about  six  inches  of 
water  in  most  of  the  rooms,  and  I  have 
seen  the  bar  and  dining-room  with  as 
much  as  two  feet  of  water  in  it  For 
sleeping  there  are  a  few  straw  truckle- 
beds  with  blankets  thrown  over  them. 
The  only  provision  of  which  a  large 
stock  is  kept  in  the  place  Is  Worcester 


There  is  a  carriage  road  of  a  rough 
kind  over  the  Cumbre,  and  not  a  few 
people  cross  this  pass  (12,800  feet)  in 
the  summer.  Traffic  is  almost  sus- 
pended In  the  winter,  as  the  summit  is 
snow-covered  and  storms  are  frequent 
The  manner  of  descending  into  Chill 
during  the  winter  is  rather  original, 
and  the  description  of  the  way  in  which 
goods  are  handled  will  not  encourage 
exporters  to  send  freight  to  Valparaiso 
by  that  route. 

The  way  the  natives  conduct  the  de- 
scent is  as  follows.  Each  traveller  is 
provided  with  a  large  and  stout  apron 
made  of  sheepskin,  which  Is  fastened 
on  behind,  the  wool  next  to  his  body. 
He  then  sits  down  upon  it  gathers  his 
legs  together,  and  pushes  himself  off. 
Protected  thus  against  the  roughness 
of  the  snow,  he  descends  rapidly,  guid- 
ing himself  with  a  pointed  staff,  and 
steering  In  and  out  among  the  great 
and  dangerous  boulders  studding  the 
mountain  side.  This  way  of  sliding 
down  the  snow-slopes  Is  speedy  and 
not  unpleaslng,  but  It  Is  Impossible  to 

The  Leisure  Boar. 
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take  the  luggage  down  in  one's  lap, 
and  it  therefore  suffers  a  great  deal  be- 
fore the  bottom  is  reached.  The  men 
content  themselves  with  rolling  the 
panniers  over  from  the  top  of  the 
slope,  and,  in  their  downward  course, 
they  strike  against  projecting  rocks,  or 
occasionally  land  In  a  deep  drift  from 
which  they  have  to  be  rescued.  Fi- 
nally, when  they  are  gathered  to* 
getber,  it  is  plain  they  have  not  been 
Improved  in  strength  or  shape  by  the 
rough  usage  they  have  undergone.  (Pp. 
286.  287.) 

There  are  many  polnta  of  Interest  in 
Mr.  FltaGerald's  volume  which  cannot 
be  touched  upon  here;  but  Its  chief 
attraction  lies  In  the  frank  and  clear 
description  of  the  loftiest  ascent  which 
has  hitherto  been  made,  and  in  the  can- 
did avowal  of  the  difficulties  which 
were  encountered.  He  indicates  very 
clearly  the  troubles  which  will  occur 
to  those  who  try  to  reach  great  eleva- 
tions. There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  those  who  may  endeavor  to  scale 
the  highest  mountains  will  have  similar 
experiences  at  all  times,  and  In  every 
part  of  the  world.  Some  men,  however, 
suffer  more  and  earlier  than  others. 
Mr.  Vines  and  Zurbriggen  have  shown 
themselves  exceptionally  able  to  with- 
stand Urge  reductions  in  atmospheric 
pressure;  while  the  contrary  Is  mani- 
fest in  Mr.  FltzGerald,  who  speaks  re- 
peatedly of  being  overcome  by  nausea, 
Indigestion  and  other  matters.  At  a 
comparatively  low  elevation  the  rate  of 
his  pulse  was  130  to  140.  He  speaks 
even  of  spitting  blood.  It  Is  certainly 
to  be  regretted  that  his  enterprise  did 
not  meet  with  better  success,  and  it  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  knowledge  which 
he  has  gained  will  serve  him  on  future 
occasions  In  other  mountainous  regions 
equally  Interesting,  though,  perhaps, 
less  lofty  than  the  Highest  Andes. 

Edward  Whymper. 
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For  that  prevalent  epidemic,  decrepi- 
tude of  faith,  France  has  shown  herself 
prolific  in  physicians  and  prescriptions. 
If  optimism  breaks  down.  It  seems  but 
fair  to  the  versatile  Intellect  of  Gaul 
to  give  pessimism  a  chance;  if  positiv- 
ism falls,  why  not  try  negativism  or 
nihilism?  Not  the  political  doctrine.  Men 
cntendu.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  we  should  restrict  the  term  "nihil- 
ism" to  a  political  creed  of  which  we 
know  extremely  little,  and  which  we 
can  with  difficulty  distinguish  from 
anarchism.  It  seems,  on  the  other 
band,  remarkably  well  suited  to  a  form 
of  literary  scepticism  which  submits 
the  most  important  operations  of  life 
to  contemptuous  analysis,  and  which 
laughs  at  the  assumed  dignity  of  an 
animal  swayed  by  the  ridiculous  Im- 
pulses, the  grotesque  beliefs  and  the 
hopeless  desires  of  mankind,  while  as- 
suring the  Individuals  of  the  species 
that  the  worst  possible  mistake  they 
can  make  is  to  take  themselves  seri- 
ously. 

Your  ordinary  propagandist,  of  posl- 
tlvist  tendencies,  intent  upon  making 
converts,  is  wont  to  subordinate  liter- 
ary to  practical  effect;  but  a  vehement 
nihilist  Is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The 
futility  of  human  effort  is  not  a  theme 
for  the  ponderous  strokes  of  the  polem- 
ical craftsman,  but  for  the  delicate 
handling  of  the  true  literary  artist;  and 
seldom  has  a  creed  of  any  kind  found 
an  expositor  of  such  exquisite  literary 
#art  as  the  new  nihilism  has  found  in 
M.  Anatole  France. 

Born  in  the  same  year  with  Mun- 
kacsy,  In  that  1844  In  which  King  Louis 
Philippe  returned  the  visit  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  M. 
France  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller  on 
the  Qual  Malaquals.  He  speaks  with 
an  urbanity  that  would  have  been  cred- 


itable to  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  "Incom- 
parable paysage"  of  the  qua  is  of  Paris, 
and  truly,  as  lapidary  landscapes  go. 
It  would  be  hard  to  beat  that  which 
greets  the  eye  of  the  pilgrim  as  he 
crosses  the  historic  river  by  the  Pont 
des  Arts  that  Balzac  loved.  "Born  In 
a  library,"  like  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Anatole  France  exhibits  even  more  un- 
equivocal traces  of  his  origin  In  every 
fragment  that  he  has  penned.  The  dry- 
est  book  upon  the  top  shelf  of  a  chapter 
library  has  a  secret  to  impart  to  him; 
like  Washington  Irving,  he  understands 
the  little  language  of  ancient  yellow 
quartos,  and  can  translate  their  con- 
fidences into  a  tongue  intelligible  to 
the  vulgar.  Many  will  share  his  ear- 
liest bibliographical  recollection,  that 
of  an  early  eighteenth-century  Bible, 
with  the  Amsterdam  landscapes  of  a 
Dutch  artist,  and  God  In  a  white  beard. 
"How  sincerely  I  believed  In  him— al- 
though, between  ourselves,  I  considered 
Him  Inclined  to  be  whimsical,  violent 
and  wrathful;  but  I  did  not  ask  Him 
to  render  an  account  of  His  actions.  I 
was  accustomed  to  see  great  person- 
ages behaving  in  an  Incomprehensible 
manner."  Yet,  he  adds,  "how  delight- 
ful to  believe  the  secret  of  the  universe 
in  an  old  book,  and  to  find  In  one's 
Noah's  Ark  a  great  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures." 

The  horizon  of  his  childhood  was 
strictly  limited  to  two  bends  of  the 
Seine  valley  and  the  obscure  old  shops 
between  St  Sulplce  and  the  Instltut 
But  In  the  early  days  of  the  Second 
Empire  he  went  to  the  College  Stan- 
islas, where  he  "had  the  best  of 
masters  and  was  the  worst  of  scholars." 
The  college  was  "very  different  then" 
—from  most  schools,  past  or  present 
How  is  it  that  men  of  genius  Invariably 
go  to  schools  in  which  every  recognized 
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scholastic  principle  appears  to  be 
openly  defied? 

The  scholars  in  M.  France's  time  were 
few,  and  the  discipline  to  match.  We 
were  given  a  little  liberty  and  took 
more,  and  life  was  very  tolerable.  "The 
Abb6  Lalanne,  our  master,  was  vener- 
able, yet  the  smiles  that  he  provoked 
were  not  few.  He  waa  a  poet  who 
took  much  more  pleasure  In  verslflca- 
tlon  than  Lamartlne,  but  who  met  with 
less  success."  Here  It  was,  however, 
that  the  youth,  whose  French  style 
"lacked  distinction,"  felt  the  "blossom- 
ing newness  of  things"  and  was  Inun- 
dated by  the  divine  Homer.  "At  the 
first  lesson  I  saw  Thetis  rising  like  a 
white  cloud  above  the  waves."  The 
Hellenic  charm  operated  sensibly  upon 
his  artistic  soul.  He  cultivated  the  so- 
ciety of  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  the  "im- 
passibility olymptenne"  of  the  Parnas- 
siens  of  1805.  But  he  scarcely  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  Parnasse,  he  never 
became  the  disciple  of  a  school,  and  his 
own  brief  excursions  Into  poetry,  such 
as  the  "Noces  Corlnthlennes."  owe  their 
direction  more  to  Alfred  de  Vlgny  than 
to  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and  much  more  to 
Andre  Chenler  than  to  either.  Leav- 
ing  college,    he   sauntered    with  an 
amount  of  conscience  which  Stevenson 
himself  could  not  but  have  approved. 
"I  led  a  solitary  and  contemplative  life, 
and  as  I  was  studying    nothing,  I 
learned  much."     As  a  child  he  had 
studied  art  in  its  noblest  manifestation, 
as  the  handmaid  of  religion.  For  the 
philosophy  of  life,  he  now  turned  to 
the  best  available,  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire  and 
Hume.  Nor  was  M.  France's  develop- 
ment to  lack  a  scientific  phase.  The 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  formerly  the  sym- 
bol of  Eden,  became  hla  biological  mu- 
seum. He  burrowed  In  Darwin,  and 
glided  over  the  whole  surface  of  Taine. 
"I  should  have  been  provoked  to  anger 
then,  had  I  been  told  that  the  system  of 
Talne,  like  any  other,  was  a  mere  piece 


of  furniture.  It  was  a  glorious  time, 
that  In  which  we  lacked  common 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  neg- 
lected what  we  may  call  the  three 
It's  of  every  Frenchman  of  sensibility: 
Racine,  Rousseau  and  Renan.  In  his 
minute  knowledge  of  religious  archaeol- 
ogy, M*  France  Is  pre-eminently  oprst 
Renan.  So  he  Is  In  his  love  of  haglol- 
ogy.  A  good  nihilist  loves  the  com- 
munion of  saints.  In  order  to  make  a 
saint,  says  M.  France,  in  what  may  be 
a  partial  explanation,  a  foundation  of 
thumping  big  sins  would  seem  to  be 
essential. 

As  in  physiognomy  (you  may,  if  you 
have  an  exuberant  fancy,  trace  a  re- 
mote likeness  to  the  imperial  effigy  on 
the  French  coins  anterior  to  1870)  so 
in  mental  constitution,  M.  France  la 
typically  French.  Of  bis  many  critics 
(and  they  are  all  enthusiasts),  one  has 
written,  "II  est  l'extreme  fleur  du  genie 
latin."   Among  English  writers  It  Is 
difficult  to  name  any  whom  he  resem- 
bles with  any  degree  of  distinctness. 
Generlcally  speaking,  as  a  master  of 
Irony  and  a  humorist  of  Cervantlc  de- 
scent, be  baa  not  a  little  In  common 
with  Fielding  and  with  Disraeli;  but  In 
subtlety  be  suggests  a  much  closer 
resemblance  to  Mr.  Meredith,  while  In 
sentiment  he  Is  a  good  deal  nearer  than 
either  to  Dickens.  As  a  practitioner  of 
fiction  he  takes,  perhaps,  a  greater 
license  than  any  of  the  masters  named, 
for  be  Is  less  a  novelist  than  a  thinker 
in  novellstic  form.  As  regards  style  It 
Is  still  more  difficult  for  us  to  match 
him;  but  by  combining  some  of  the 
featurea  of  Cheaterfleld,  of  Sterne  and 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  we  mny  get  some 
idea  of  the  pellucid  clearness,  the  happy 
glint  of  fancy  and  the  felicity  In  phrase 
that  go  to  make  up  a  style  absolutely 
free  from  any  straining  after  effect.  With 
all  great  artists  it  Is  the  same,  their 
talent  seems  to  Ignore  labor.    Yet  the 
best  writers  have  worked  their  hardest 
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ilike  Cowper)  to  attain  this  sovereign 
appearance  of  ease.  Few  nave,  per- 
baps,  got  nearer  perfection  in  the  at- 
tempt than  the  author  of  "Colomba" 
(the  "Premier  Prose"  of  Victor  Hugo's 
anagram),  between  whom  and  the 
writer  of  "Pierre  Nozlere"  we  should 
like  well  enough.  If  we  dared,  to  sug- 
gest a  comparison.  Por  the  wonderful 
"relief"  and  "atmosphere"  that  M. 
France  Is  able  to  concentrate  upon  a 
small  surface,  a  good  deal  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  long  vigils  of  Flaubert 
and  Maupassant  A  distinctive  feature 
of  the  style  as  thus  elaborated  Is  the 
combination  of  color  with  concision. 
One  marvels  at  the  skill  with  which  the 
author  records  the  Impression  received 
not  so  much  (as  It  appears)  by  himself, 
as  by  bis  characters.  M.  France  sel- 
dom describes  a  scene  impersonally. 
What  he  excels  in,  is  in  giving  his 
reader  the  reflection  of  external  circum- 
stance upon  the  minds  of  his  actors— 
the  landscape,  or  other  setting,  being 
reflected  or  suggested,  as  it  were,  by 
a  few  exquisite  touches,  while  the 
reader  escapes  the  least  infliction  of 
word  painting  or  topographical  expla- 
nation. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  very  complexity 
and  richness  of  M.  France's  style  mul- 
tiplies the-  points  of  comparison,  and 
It  would  be  possible  to  name  many 
other  authors,  both  stylists  and  philos- 
ophers, whose  influence  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible In  his  writings.  Of  his  debt  to 
Renan  he  makes  no  secret,  and  with- 
out "Candlde"  It  may  be  possible  to 
doubt  If  "Jerome  Colgnard"  could  have 
assumed  its  present  form.  One  fact, 
at  least,  is  abundantly  clear,  that  M. 
France  has  always  been  a  diligent  In- 
quirer—not  Into  the  geography  of  the 
known  merely,  but  also  Into  the  selen- 
ography of  the  unknown— and  It  has 
certainly  not  been  from  want  of  due 
investigation  that  he  has  developed  Into 
the  type  of  man  so  comprehensively 
anathematized    by  Thomas  Edwards, 


some  two  hundred  years  before  our 
nihilist  was  born,  "as  a  very  subtile 
man.  a  seeker,  a  questionist  a  sceptlck 
and,  I  fear  me,  an  atheist" 

But  though  he  Is  an  excellent  scholar 
and  has  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  anti- 
quary, M.  France  Is  never  a  pedant  or 
a  copyist  for  he  knows  how  to  subor- 
dinate the  labors  of  research  to  the 
creation  of  an  original  literary  impres- 
sion, and  he  has  gone  as  near  as  any 
one  to  solving  the  problem  of  making 
the  scholar  work  for  the  artist. 

As  a  writer  he  has  two  other  suffi- 
ciently rare  characteristics.  It  Is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  there  are  few 
minds  which  have  accomplished  much 
that  to  observant  eyes  at  one  time  hare 
not  promised  more.  One  may  go  a 
good  deal  further  and  say  that  the 
number  of  writers  who  have  sustained 
their  early  promise— or,  still  more, 
made  any  steady  progress  In  literary  ex- 
cellence—is  exceedingly  small.  Of  this 
chosen  few  Anatole  France  Is  unques- 
tionably one.  His  work  has  not  only 
matured,  but  has  ripened  uniformly 
while  preserving  the  best  qualities  of 
bis  youth.  In  the  second  place,  he  is 
seldom  Imitative,  and  Is  never  content 
to  Imitate  himself.  In  his  solitary 
novel  of  regulation  pattern,  "Le  Lys 
Rouge,"  M.  France  has  shown  that 
upon  their  own  ground  he  might  prove 
a  very  formidable  rival  of  such  writers 
as  Marcel  Prevost  and  Paul  Hervleu. 
But  he  has  shown  a  wise  discretion  In 
refusing  to  harp  upon  the  study  of  a 
little  corner  of  Parisian  life  and  the 
curious  manner  In  which  the  art  of  love 
Is  practiced  there.  Even  Maupassant's 
work  grew  Infected  with  this  monoto- 
nous topic,  to  deal  with  which  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  repetition  would 
hardly  seem  possible. 

The  writer  with  whom  Anatole 
France  has  the  most  striking  affinity 
Is  not  one  of  those  that  we  have  named, 
and  not  Heine,  but  Lucian,  that  strange 
contemporary    of    Marcus  Aurellus, 
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whose  playful  satire  has  still  so  much 
that  is  of  modern  application  about  it 
In  his  fondness  for  the  dialogue  form, 
In  his  calm  abstention  from  needless 
explanations.  In  his  admirable  blend- 
ing of  comedy  and  philosophy,  and  in 
the  delightful  waywardness  of  his  nar- 
rative, by  which  the  tedious  por- 
tions of  the  tale  proposed  seem,  as  If 
by  magic,  evaded,  M.  France  is  contin- 
ually suggestive  of  Lucian;  and  in  his 
MHlstoire  Con  tern  pontine"  he  has 
erected  for  himself  a  much  better  claim 
to  the  title  of  "Lucian  Bedlvivus"  than 
even  Raspe  can  be  said  to  have  done 
by  his  Immortal  fantasia  in  the  key  of 
the  "Vera  Hlstoria"  (to  wit,  "Baron 
Munchausen").  As  regards  the  char- 
acters in  the  dialogue,  again,  we  have 
the  same  clearness  of  intention  and  the 
same  perfect  appropriateness  between 
the  personages  #nd  the  parts  they  have 
to  sustain  in  the  conversation.  There 
Is  no  Imitation,  of  course,  but  there  is 
a  remarkable  affinity  and  a  common 
attainment  of  that  most  difficult  liter- 
ary aim— the  gift  of  making  us  think 
without  being  a  bore. 

It  is  significant  that  M.  France  should 
have  christened  the  protagonist  of  his 
great  satire  "Lucien"  (M.  Lnclen  Ber- 
geret),  and  it  recalls  the  fact  that  In 
his  first  work  of  prose  fiction  "Jo- 
caste."  the  story  of  a  woman's  remorse, 
leading  to  her  snicide  by  hanging  her- 
self, he  could  not  resist  the  pleasure 
of  applying  to  his  heroine  the  name  of 
the  Theban  Jocasta,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  "pendues."  Before  the 
production  of  "Jocaste"  in  1879.  M. 
France  had  subordinated  his  Imagina- 
tion rather  strictly  to  the  pursuit  of 
erudition.  The  taste  is  sufficiently  rare 
among  men  of  high  imaginative  endow- 
ment to  excite  some  amount  of  sur- 
prise. Not  many  imaginative  writers 
have  served  a  literal  apprenticeship  in 
a  library  (M.  France  was  attached  to 
the  library  of  the  Senate  in  1870)  and 
devoted  their  leisure  to  the  editing  of 


the  great  writers  of  past  time.  But 
the  real  complexity  of  Anatole  France's 
genius  was  first  revealed  by  his  suc- 
cessful story  of  1881  (he  waa  now 
thirty-seven),  "Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre 
Bonnard."  Irony  and  pathos,  learning 
and  fancy,  love  of  the  past  and  insight 
into  the  present  were  promptly  recog- 
nized to  form  in  the  new  novelist  a 
combination  of  faculties  such  as  are 
very  rarely  seen  in  conjunction. 

The  fable  is  slight,  one  might  even 
say  conventional.  In  English  fiction, 
at  any  rate,  the  antiquary  and  scholar 
has  been  depicted  more  than  once  with 
a  fund  of  sympathy  or  of  knowledge, 
as  the  case  may  be.  that  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  Dr.  Casaubon  may  be 
deemed  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
delightful  figure  of  Monkbarns,  while, 
between  the  two,  the  portwlne-loving 
Dr.  Middle  ton  symbolizes  a  type  of 
scholar  which.  In  a  countryman  of  the 
convivial  Porson,  It  would  be  unbefit- 
ting to  Ignore.  Tet  the  portrait  of  M. 
Sylvestre  Bonnard,  of  the  Qua!  Mala- 
quals,  member  of  the  Institut,  is  per- 
fectly original  and  perfectly  new,  for 
It  has  nothing  In  common  with  any  of 
these.  The  delicate  Intuition  which  has 
gone  to  make  up  M.  France's  intimate  *  -r 
portrayal  of  the  mind  of  an  old  recluse  .  r 
can  only  be  described  as  one  which 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  himself  might/' 
have  envied.  The  contrast  between  the 
solemn  pedantry  of  this  modern  Dug*^ 
dale,  the  self -critical  wisdom  of  hisr 
soliloquies  and  the  burden  of  pathetic^ 
lament  that  forms  an  undertone  to  his 
reverie— the  need  of  a  being  to  Jgjfe^ 
of  a  fresh  young  face  to  reflect  and 
concentrate  the  beauty  that  he  felt 
around  him  each  recurring  springtide— 
this  supplies  the  light  and  shade  of  a 
picture  full  of  delicacy  and  charm.  The 
fondness  of  the  complex  mind  for  that 
which  is  simple  and  primitive  is 
strongly  asserted  In  Bonnard.  He  suc- 
ceeds at  length  in  adopting  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  woman  he  had  loved  years 
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ago,  and  the  fearful  joys  of  manuscript 
hunting  and  archaeological  discovery 
are  completely  swallowed  up  by  tlie 
prospect  of  becoming  an  adoptive 
grandfather.  Jeanne  Is  to  be  married 
to  a  rather  promising  young  student  of 
the  Ecole  des  Chartes.  "Her  dowry," 
murmurs  Sylvestre,  "there  It  Is,  in 
front  of  me!  It  Is  my  library.  Henri 
and  Jeanne  hare  not  cue  faintest  sus- 
picion of  my  plan;  and  the  fact  is.  I 
am  commonly  believed  to  be  much 
richer  than  I  am.  I  have  the  face  of 
an  old  miser.  It  is  certainly  a  lying 
face;  but  its  untruthfulness  has  often 
won  for  me  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion. There  Is  nobody  In  this  world 
respected  so  much  as  a  stingy  rich 
man.'*  He  keeps  to  his  stern  resolve 
to  sell  his  library,  but  be  has  not  the 
heart  to  sell  quite  all  of  It  He  de- 
termines to  respite  just  a  few  of  his 
folios,  and  the  number  of  the  reprieved 
shows  a  tendency  to  grow  rapidly  and 
mysteriously.  The  perpetration  of  this 
"crime"  affords  the  material  for  a  char- 
acteristic vignette.  "Each  time  I  come 
across  a  volume  that  has  ever  afflicted 
me  with  false  dates,  omissions,  lies  and 
other  plagues  of  the  archaeologist,  I  say 
to  It  with  bitter  joy:  Go,  lmposter, 
traitor  and  false  witness — vadc  retro.'* 
The  distinction  about  the  portrait  of 
Bonnard  lies  In  the  fact  that  It  is  a  por- 
trait from  within,  It  depicts  the  Inner 
working  of  the  scholar's  mind;  the 
reader  Is  Initiated  Into  what  are  the 
genuine  preoccupations  of  a  student's 
life,  nor  are  the  limitations  and  the 
doubts,  by  which  such  a  man  is  beset, 
concealed  from  view.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  narrow  though  refined 
egotism  of  the  scholar,  absorbed  In  his 
own  special  study.  Is  tempered  by  hlB 
recognition  of  the  relative  futility  of  all 
scholarship,  and  by  the  deeper  and 
more  pathetic  sentiment  of  the  fragil- 
ity of  all  human  destiny. 

The  inclination  of  the  author  to  Irony 
is  qualified  by  a  feeling  of  profound 


compassion  for  human  wretchedness. 
Against  the  sceptic's  tendency  to  cold- 
ness and  dryness,  which  seemed  to  be 
gaining  so  terribly  upon  Flanbert'i 
work  in  his  later  years,  M.  France  is 
happily  preserved  by  a  delicate  imag- 
ination and  a  very  profound  sensibility. 
Scepticism  has  never  gained  over  bis 
heart  He  enjoys  feeling 


than  apprehending.  "Truths 
ered  by  the  intelligence  remain  sterile. 
The  heart  alone  is  capable  of  fertilizing 
its  dreams."  So  he  upholds  sentiment 
against  reflection,  and  he  dwells  with 
a  constant  delight  upon  the  vanity  of 
intelligence,  the  inutility  of 
the  Incurable  conceit  of  humaz 
Ignorance,  he  says,  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition, not  merely  of  happiness,  but  of 
existence.  It  is  one  of  our  delusions  to 
suppose  that  scientific  truth  differs 
essentially  from  vulgar  ^rror;  Is  it  not, 
Indeed,  a  complete  mistake  to  endeavor 
to  learn  so  much,  when  we  shall  never 
really  know  anything? 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is 
merely  the  pleasing  side  of  the  life  of 
a  savant  at  peace  with  the  world,  that 
M.  France  develops  for  us  here.  Bon- 
nard is  a  ctlibataire,  as  abstracted  as 
Adrian  Sixte,  as  benevolent  and  tender 
at  heart  as  "L'anil  Frits!"  and  If  he  is 
not  quite  so  plastic  In  the  hands  of  bis 
ffouvernantc*  as  either  Cousin  Pons  or 
the  Abbe  Blrotteau,  there  is  a  geniality 
about  his  domestic  relations  not  un- 
worthy of  my  Uncle  Toby.  In  him. 
however,  the  gentleness  of  "my  uncle'* 
Is  combined  with  the  scholarly  apti- 
tudes and  the  ironic  humors  of  that 
wise  youth,  Adrian,  in  "Richard  Fev- 
erel."  The  best  of  men  are  famous  for 
making  confidants  of  their  domestic 
pets,  but  few  of  the  latter  have  been 
apostrophised  with  such  exquisite  lit* 
erary  discrimination  as  M.  Bonnards 
cat  Hamilcar.  "Hamllcar.  somnolent 
prince  of  the  city  of  books,  nocturnal 
guardian  of  my  library— uniting  in  your 
person  the  formidable  appearance  of  s 
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Tartar  warrior  with  the  drooping 
graces  of  an  Eastern  beauty.  Here, 
sleep,  In  a  library  protected  by  your 
military  virtues,  sleep,  my  Hamllcar, 
with  the  luxury  of  a  sultana.  Sleep, 
heroic  and  voluptuous  Hamllcar,  and 
wait  for  the  hour  when  the  mice  will 
dance  In  the  moonlight  before  the  'Acta 
Sanctorum*  of  the  learned  Bollandlsts." 

The  antiquary  was  not  insensible  to 
the  rebuff  Implied  to  learning  by  the 
fact  that  Hamllcar  was  more  Impressed 
by  the  lightest  word  of  the  housekeeper 
than  by  all  his  honeyed  compliments. 
The  knowledge  made  him  Inclined  to  be 
apologetic.  In  his  excitement  one  day 
at  the  discovery  of  a  manuscript,  he 
knocked  a  volume  of  the  ponderous 
Morerl  over  noisily  with  his  elbow. 
"Hamllcar,  who  was  washing  himself, 
suddenly  stopped  and  looked  angrily  at 
me.  Was  this  the  tumultuous  existence 
he  must  expect  under  my  roof?  'My 
poor,  dear  comrade,'  I  made  answer, 
'lam  the  victim  of  a  violent  passion,' " 
and  he  proceeded  to  expatiate  at  con- 
siderable length  to  his  cat  upon  the 
theory  of  the  passions. 

The  ordinary  lack  of  sympathy  be- 
tween successive  generations  of  ex- 
perts In  matters  of  erudition  is  illus- 
trated In  Bonnard  with  a  rare  power 
of  insight  Into  such  topics,  but  upon 
the  whole,  as  will  already  have  ap- 
peared, it  is  the  favorable  side  of  the 
scholarly  life  that  Is  turned  to  us  al- 
most exclusively  In  this  delightful  book; 
the  reader  maintains  a  steadily  opti- 
mistic frame  of  mind,  and  with  diffi- 
culty (If  at  all)  restrains  a  sentimental 
tear  when  Bonnard  finds  the  long-de- 
sired manuscript  or  laments  the  prema- 
ture death  of  his  little  godson. 

M.  France  has  retained  a  predilection 
for  the  type  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
scholar,  but  since  he  wrote  "Le  Crime 
de  Sylvestre  Bonnard"  he  has  discov- 
ered a  very  different  kind  of  model, 
and  he  has  mixed  his  colors  upon  a 
very    different    plan.  In    "Le  Lys 


Rouge"  we  are  afforded  a  glimpse  of 
the  furious  hatreds  and  the  hurricanes 
of  jealousy  that  subsist  but  too  often 
in  the  relations  between  scholars  of  a 
world-wide  celebrity.  Schmoll,  the 
great  latlnlst,  and  "after  Mom m sen  the 
first  eplgraphlst  in  the  world,"  has  re- 
proached his  colleague  at  the  Instltut, 
M.  Marmet,  the  great  Etruscan  scholar, 
with  combining  a  suspicious  fluency 
In  Etruscan  with  a  dangerous  ignorance 
of  Latin.  Mounting  the  stairway  at 
the  Instltut  one  day,  in  company  with 
Kenan  and  Oppert,  Schmoll  met  Mar- 
met  and  offered  him  his  hand.  Marmet 
Ignored  the  proffered  courtesy,  and 
said.  "I  don't  know  you."  "What!'* 
retorted  Schmoll,  "do  you  take  me  for 
a  Latin  Inscription?" 

The  bigoted  self -absorption  of  the 
typical  specialist  is  depicted  with  an 
exquisite  raillery,  and  with  a  seeming 
extravagance  that  is  yet  very  little 
removed  from  the  perfect  truth  In  the 
highly  condensed  portrait  of  M.  Plgon- 
neau.  "I  nave  consecrated  my  entire 
life,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  study  of 
Egyptian  archaeology,  nor  have  my 
labors  been  sterile.  I  can  say  without 
self-flattery,  that  my  'Memoir  upon  the 
handle  of  an  Egyptian  mirror  in  the 
Louvre  Museum'  may  still  be  consulted 
with  advantage,  though  It  was  one  of 
my  earliest  productions.  .  .  .  Encour- 
aged by  the  flattering  reception  ac- 
corded to  my  studies  by  colleagues  at 
the  Instltut,  I  was  tempted  for  a  mo- 
ment to  embark  upon  a  work  of  a  very 
much  wider  scope— no  less  than  a  broad 
survey  of  the  weights  and  measures  In 
use  at  Alexandria  under  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  (80-62  B.C.).  But  I 
recognized  very  soon  cnat  a  subject  so 
general  and  so  vast  Is  not  In  any  way 
adapted  for  treatment  by  a  genuine 
man  of  science,  and  that  serious  schol- 
arship could  undertake  it  only  at  the 
risk  of  finding  Itself  compromised  amid 
all  kinds  of  adventures.  I  felt  that  In 
considering  several  subjects  at  one  and 
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the  same  time  I  was  abandoning  the 
fundamental  principle  of  an  archaeol- 
ogist If  to-day  I  confess  my  error.  If 
I  erow  the  Inconceivable  enthusiasm 
which  launched  me  upon  a  project  so 
extravagant,  I  do  It  In  the  Interest  of 
the  young  student,  who  will  learn  from 
my  example  to  subdue  bis  Imagination. 
It  Is  likely  to  be  his  most  cruel  enemy; 
for  the  scholar  who  has  not  succeeded 
in  stifling  the  Imagination  within  him 
Is  forever  lost  to  science.  I  shudder 
still  when  I  think  of  the  chasms  over 
which  I  was  dangled  In  my  adventu- 
rous spirit  In  this  (happily)  transitory 
ardor  for  general  ideas.  I  was  within 
an  ace  of  what  Is  called  History!  What 
an  abysm  1  I  was  upon  the  point  of 
falling  lnito  Art  For  History  is  really 
no  more,  or,  at  best  only  a  specious 
and  false  science.  Is  it  not  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  to-uay,  that  the 
historian  has  preceded  the  archaeologist 
Just  as  the  astrologer  has  preceded  the 
astronomer,  the  alchemist  the  chemist — 
nay,  as  the  ape  has  preceded  the  man? 
But  thank  heaven!  I  got  off  with  a 
fright" 

Another  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the 
erudite  mind  as  conceived  by  Anatole 
France  Is  marked  by  the  character  of 
M.  Jerome  Coignard,  a  theological 
student  of  the  greatest  punctilio  in  re- 
gard to  all  matters  of  ritualistic  tradi- 
tion and  doctrinal  accuracy,  but  a 
thoroughgoing  sensualist  and  a  liber- 
tine, not  only  In  action,  but  also  in  his 
whole  philosophy  of  life.  For  an  ex- 
ample of  his  ethical  doctrine,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  subject  of  feminine  pride, 
we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  story 
of  St  Mary  the  Egyptian,  as  Inter- 
preted by  Coignard  to  his  scholar, 
Jacques  Tournebroche,  in  "La  Rotis- 
eerie  de  la  Reine  P6daaque."  A  scarce- 
ly less  fascinating  example  of  the  soph- 
istries of  this  silver-tongued  old  scoun- 
drel may  be  found  In  his  unflattering 
portrait  of  the  father  of  his  Church. 
The  example  of  Boswell  will  help  us  to 


understand  the  subtle  pleasure  that 
certain  minds  derive  from  detecting 
their  own  foibles  in  the  character  of  a 
great  "exemplar  vitse  morumque."  We 
must  never  for  a  moment  he  Insists, 
regret  that  disgraceful  denial  of  St 
Peter's.  Think  of  the  prophecies  that 
had  to  be  fulfilled.  "Et  si  ce  Pierre  ou 
Cephas  n'avalt  pas  fait  cette  nuit-la, 
la  dernlere  des  Infamies,  11  ne  serai t 
pas  aujourd'hul  le  plus  grand  saint  du 
paradis  et  la  pierre  angulaire  de  notre 
salnte  Egllse,  pour  la  confusion  des 
honnetes  gens  selon  le  monde  qui  voient 
les  clefs  de  leur  felicity  eternelle  tenues 
par  un  lache  coquin.  O  salutaire  ex- 
emple  qui,  tirant  Thorn  me  hors  des  fal- 
lacieuses  Inspirations  de  l'honneur  hu- 
maln,  le  conduit  dans  les  voies  du  salut! 
O  savante  economle  de  la  religion!  O 
sagesse  divine,  qui  exalte  les  bumbles 
et  les  mlserables  pour  abalsser  les  su- 
per bes!  O  Mervellle!  O  Mystere!  A 
la  honte  eternelle  des  pharislens  et  des 
gens  de  justice,  un  glossier  marinler 
du  lac  de  Tlberlade,  devenu  par  sa 
Iachetfi  epalsse  la  risee  des  fllles  de 
cuisine  qui  se  chauffalent  avec  lui  dans 
la  cour  du  grana  pretre,  un  rustre  et  un 
couard  qui  renonga  son  maltre  et  sa  fol 
devant  des  marltornes  bien  molns  jolies, 
sans  doute,  que  la  femme  de  chambre 
de  madame  la  ballllve  de  Seex,  porte 
au  front  la  triple  couronne,  au  doigt 
I'anneau  pontifical,  est  etabll  au-dessus 
des  princes-eveques,  des  rols,  et  de 
l'empereur,  est  InvestI  du  droit  de  Her 
et  de  deller;  le  plus  respectable  homme, 
la  plus  honnete  dame  n'entreront  au 
ciel  que  s'll  leur  en  donne  l'acces." 

Full  of  these  racy,  semi-blasphemous 
tirades,  we  have  In  Coignard  a  rich 
type  of  the  clerical  mendicant  of  a 
former  age,  in  whom  familiarity  with 
theological  mysteries  had  bred  a  well- 
nigh  atheistical  contempt  for  sacred 
subjects  and  Inspired  texts. 

Peace  upon  earth,  it  Is  CoJgnard's 
conclusion,  can  only  be  attained  by 
mutual  contempt  between    man  and 
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man.  "If  men  only  despised  them- 
selves and  each  other  sincerely,  they 
would  no  longer  do  evil,  and  would 
live  together  In  an  amiable  tranquillity. 
All  the  evils  of  polite  society  are  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  the  citizens 
thereof  think  too  highly  of  themselves, 
raising  honor,  like  a  monster,  upon  an 
altar  of  misery,  both  mental  and  cor- 
poreal. Of  all  the  things  that  I  detest, 
I  hate  worst  this  spirit  which  renders 
men  proud  and  cruel,  this  pride  which 
requires  them  to  honor  themselves  and 
to  honor  their  neighbors.  As  If  any 
one  of  the  race  of  Adam  could  be 
worthy  of  honor!  What  a  detestable 
Idolatry!  No,  no!  To  assure  to  human 
beings  an  existence  which  may  have 
something  pleasant  about  it  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  recall  them  to 
their  native  humility." 

Bnt  it  Is  not  until  we  come  to  Ana- 
tole  Prance's  later  work,  entitled  "His- 
tolre  Contemporalne"  (the  series  of 
three  volumes,  appearing  1897-9,  en- 
titled respectively  "L'Orme  du  Mall," 
"Le  Mannequin  d'OsIer"  and  "L'An- 
neau  d'Am6tbyste"),  that  we  feel  the 
full  force  of  his  pessimistic  philosophy. 
The  protagonist,  M.  Lucien  Bergeret, 
is  by  far  the  most  carefully  finished 
portrait  In  the  gallery  of  scholars  from 
which  we  have  already  selected  some 
examples.  In  him  the  playful  irony  of 
Bonnard  is  almost  wholly  replaced  by 
a  cynicism  that  Is  full  of  a  profound  bit- 
terness. He  is  Latin  professor  and 
"maltre  de  conferences"  to  the  faculty 
of  letters  in  a  city  of  northern  France; 
and  be  takes  the  part  of  a  generally 
dispassionate  and  always  very  satirical 
observer  of  the  byplay  of  scholastic 
life,  and  of  the  numerous  clerical  and 
social  Intrigues  which  make  up  the 
life  of  an  Important  provincial  town, 
with  its  archbishop,  its  prefect  and  its 
general  of  division.  The  portraits  of 
these  worthies  and  of  other  local  celeb- 
rities are  all  most  carefully  drawn. 
There  is  Chariot,  the  cardinal  arch- 


bishop, an  elderly  man  of  an  extreme 
finesse  and  an  unctuously  affectionate 
manner,  but  perfectly  Insincere  and  In- 
different to  everything  but  hie  own 
dignity  and  freedom  of  action;  and 
Worms-Clavelin,  the  prefect,  a  coarse 
man,  who  "listened  with  his  month" 
and  whose  face  betrayed  a  mind  wholly 
Impervious  to  moral  delicacy.  At  the 
country  house  which  he  honors  with  his 
presence  he  Is  brutally  anticlerical  and 
cynically  vulgar  In  his  familiarities 
with  the  fair  but  frail  Mme.  de  Gro- 
mance.  His  wife,  like  himself,  has 
much  of  the  Teuton  and  the  Semite  In 
her  composition,  bnt  she  sends  her 
daughter  to  a  convent  school,  and  Is  a 
connoisseur  of  church  ornaments  and 
embroidery.  As  her  agent  In  procuring 
these  rarities  she  employs  the  astute 
AbbG  Gultrel,  an  aboriginal  of  purest 
French  blood,  from  whom  she  hopes  to 
derive  the  benefits  of  a  pumice-stone 
"to  remove  the  stains  of  Germany  and 
of  Asia."  Gultrel  is  ultimately  adopted 
as  her  candidate  for  a  vacant  bishopric 
in  opposition  to  Bergeret's  friend, 
Lantalgne,  the  great  preacher  of  SL 
Exupere,  and  the  only  dialectician  and 
man  of  general  ideas  in  the  place  that 
he  cares  to  measure  his  mind  against 
Then  there  Is  General  Cartier  de 
Chalmot,  with  an  Intelligence  exces- 
sively respectful  of  symbols,  and  a 
voice  that  betrays,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  timidity  of  the  man  and  the 
infallibility  of  the  chief;  and  M.  Ter- 
remondre,  president  of  the  local  arch* 
ssologlcal  and  agricultural  societies, 
who  got  up  the  local  statue  to  Joan  oti 
Arc  and  designs  the  costumes  for  the 
historical  cavalcades.  He  Is  a  strong 
anti-Semite  in  the  country  among  the 
game  preservers,  but  his  principles  are 
Insensibly  relaxed  at  Paris,  especially 
during  the  financial  dinner-party  sea- 
son. Among  the  minor  characters  are 
Fornerot.  the  skilful  but  unimaginative 
doctor;  M.  le  Premier  President  Cas- 
slgnol.  a  perfect  picture  of  the  old  man 
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hardened  and  withered,  with  his  Inter- 
ests exclusively  in  the  past;  Paillot  the 
discreet  bookseller,  who  cultivates  the 
reputation  of  a  learned  and  academic 
hospitality. 

With  none  of  these  personages  has 
Bergeret  much  sympathy,  though  we 
are  continually  startled  by  the  pene- 
tration with  which  he  divines  their  se- 
cret motives  and  lays  bare  their  ideas 
in  all  their  native  crudity.  Nor  has 
he  much  more  fellow-feeling  for  any 
of  his  colleagues.  In  the  small  suc- 
cesses and  triumphs  of  the  pedagogic 
profession  he  can  scarcely  affect  to 
take  an  interest    With  the  simplicity 
of  the  scholastic  mind    he  delights 
rather  to  contrast  the  splendors  of  the 
rich;  to  the  long  trances  of  study,  which 
have  destroyed  their  sense  of  action, 
he  is  fond  of  opposing  the  rapid  opera- 
tion of  the  man  of  affairs;  with  their 
innocent  and  erudite  senility  he  com- 
pares with  malicious  detail  and  Innu- 
endo the  significant  graces  of  the  soci- 
ety lady,  by  whom  their  clumsy  ad- 
vances are  repelled  with  such  a  grand 
disdain.     His  cynical  frankness  out- 
rages the  few  prominent  fellow-towns- 
men whom  his  cleverness  had,  perhaps, 
attracted.  The  local  patriots  are  scan- 
dalized by  bis  theory  that  Jeanne  d'Arc 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mas- 
cotte.    The  magistrates  are  displeased 
by  his  humorous  tirade  against  their 
admirable  criminal  procedure,  and  he 
deeply  shocks  M.  Terremondre  by  his 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  disaster 
at  the  Charlte  Bazar:  "Un  des  chefs  du 
parti  catholique  dans  le  departement, 
vous  devez  savotr  que  votre  Dieu  mon- 
trait  jadls  aux  ages  blbllques  un  gout 
assez  vif  pour  les  sacrifices  humains. 
.  .  .  En  ce  temps-Is,  Jehovah  ressem- 
blalt  &  son  rival  Chamos;  c'etalt  un 
etre  feroce,  injuste  et  cruel.  II  se  mon- 
tralt  surtout  friand  de  chair  fratche." 
It  needed  something  more  after  this 
than  his  bare  assertion  to  convince  the 
worthy  virtuoso  that  M.  Bergeret  was 


not  "un  grand  enneml  de  notre  re- 
ligion." It  Is  impossible,  however,  to 
give  a  brief  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  most  venerated  creeds  and 
opinions  crumble  under  the  professor's 
learned  persiflage. 

It  was  natural  that  Mme.  Bergeret 
should  utterly  fall  to  understand  her 
husband:  "Je  ne  te  comprends  pas, 
Lucien.  Tu  rls  de  ce  qui  n'est  pas  risi- 
ble, et  l'on  nesalt  jamais  si  tu  pialsantes 
ou  si  tu  es  serieux."  She  goes  on  to 
entreat  M.  Boux,  her  husband's  favor- 
ite pupil  (a  young  man  of  sanguine 
disposition,  who  alleviates  his  term  of 
military  service  by  systematic  bribery, 
and  explains  that  what  renders  mili- 
tary life  tolerable  is  the  stupor  result- 
ing from  physical  fatigue  which  acts 
as  a  kind  of  cotton-wool  padding),  to 
Instruct  Lucien  in  the  art  of  conciliat- 
ing people  who  are  likely  to  be  of 
service  to  his  career.  But  Bergeret' s 
mask  of  Irony  places  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  him  and  those  of  his 
academic  chiefs  with  whom  he  was 
most  nearly  allied  by  professional  or 
political  sympathy.  In  the  typical  pro- 
vincial city  of  150,000  souls,  but  five 
Dreyfusards  were  found,  among  them 
Bergeret  and  his  colleague  at  the  Fac- 
ulty, M.  Leterrler.  The  latter  comes 
to  encourage  the  Latin  professor  in  his 
unpopular  opinions  with  the  sentiment 
that  the  truth  embodies  a  force  which 
renders  it  irresistible  and  ensures  Its 
ultimate  triumph.  But  such  a  proposi- 
tion was  hardly  likely  to  command  the 
assent  of  M.  Bergeret.  Truth,  he  as- 
sures M.  Leterrier,  does  not  prevail; 
on  the  contrary,  it  generally  perishes 
obscurely  under  public  contempt  and 
insult  As  to  the  action  of  the  mob 
which  hurls  abuse  and  stones  at  the 
Dreyfusards,  he  points  out  that  there 
is  much  to  explain,  If  not  to  excuse 
their  conduct 

"Beflect"  he  says,  "that  truth  has 
many  evident  points  of  inferiority  as 
compared  with  the  lie,  which  must 
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eventually  lead  truth  to  disappear.  The 
He,  for  Instance,  la  multiple,  and  truth 
has  against  It  numbers.  This  Is  not  Its 
only  defect  Truth  Is  Inert;  It  la  not 
susceptible  to  modification.  It  does  not 
lend  Itself  to  combinations  which  en- 
able  it  easily  to  enter  either  into  the  In- 
telligence or  into  the  passions  of  men. 
Tbe  lie,  on  the  other  hand,  has  marvel- 
lous resource.  It  Is  ductile,  it  Is  plas- 
tic*  M or^«  t ^i^i^q  tJilSi  it  id  ufitui*^il  iV-ii d 
even  moral,  insomuch  as  It  corresponds 
with  the  habits  of  man,  who  has  based 
his  ideas  of  good  and  evil  upon  the 
most  holy  and  the  most  absurd  of  lies. 
The  lie,  therefore,  becomes  the  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  and  beauty  In  man.  and 
the  rejection  of  the  lie  In  the  search  for 
truth  can  only  be  inspired  by  the  cul- 
pable rashness  of  men  of  Intellect.  So 
slow,  however,  Is  the  substitution  of 
trurti  for  f Als^hoodi  tli& t  &  fow  simplo 
lies  will,  for  ages  to  come,  continue  to 
gild  millions  of  existences."  It  Is  not 
to  be  expected  that  posterity  will  take 
a  view  essentially  different  or  more 
enlightened  than  that  of  the  present 
hour.  Posterity  Is  Impartial  only  when 
It  is  Indifferent;  that  which  no  longer 
Interests  It,  It  promptly  and  Irrevocably 
forgets.  The  discourse  that  follows  Is, 
In  effect,  a  beautifully  written  supple- 
ment to  the  pessimistic  demonstration 
in  Flaubert's  "Bouvard  et  Peeuchef 
of  the  extreme  slenderness  of  the  point 
of  contact  between  erudition  or  scien- 
tific truth  and  the  great  struggling 
mass  of  humanity.  In  his  peaceable 
disdain  of  mankind,  Bergeret  attains, 

perb  resignation  contained  in  that 
notable  sentence  with  which  La  Bruy- 
ftre  opens  his  "caractere  de  1' bom  me:" 
"Ne  nous  emportons  point  contre  les 
hommes,  en  voyant  leur  durete,  leur 
ingratitude,  leur  injustice,  leur  flerte, 
lamour  d'euxmemes  et  l'oubll  des  au- 
tres.  lis  sont  alnsl  falts,  c'est  leur  na- 
ture." 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  as  the 
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theory  of  a  recluse  that  Bergeret's  ni- 
hilism is  exhibited,  for  it  reaches  Its 
transcendent  climax  in  connection  with 
the  one  definite  Incident  (apart  from  the 
Intrigues  of  the  various  candidates  for 
the  see  of  Turcolng)  round  which  the 
whole  "Histolre  Contemporaine"  re- 
volves. Every  lover  of  Anatole  France 
is  familiar  with  the  details  of  a  scene 
which  It  were  Impossible,  after  him,  to 
describe.  It  to  enough  to  say  that  the 
conjugal  mishap  of  M.  Bergeret  Is 
treated  with  an  originality  which  ex- 
hibits tbe  writer's  ironical  powers  at 
their  very  highest. 

The  reflections  with  which  M.  Ber- 
geret reclaims  his  normal  Imperturba- 
bility of  spirit  afford  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  his  whole  attitude  of  mind.  In 
words  not  at  all  dissimilar  to  those 
which  Jerome  Colgnard  might  have 
used,  he  fortifies  himself  with  the 
thought  that  our  pride  Is  the  primary 
cause  of  our  miseries,  that  we  are 
dressed-up  apes,  who  have  gravely  ap- 
plied Ideas  of  honor  and  virtue  to  situ- 
ations to  which  they  are  wholly  Inap- 
propriate, that  the  world  (as  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII  rightly  held)  makes  a  great 
fuss  of  a  very  small  matter,  and  that 
Mme.  Bergeret  and  M.  Roux  were  In 
reality  as  unworthy  of  nicely  calculated 
praise  or  blame  as  a  couple  of  chim- 
panzees. His  sense  of  humor  was  too 
strong  for  him  to  disguise  the  close  re- 
lationship which  existed  between  him- 
self and  this  pair  of  primates,  but 
he  differentiated  himself  as  being  a 
meditative  chimpanzee,  and  from  this 
distinction  it  may  not  be  denied  that 
he  derived  a  considerable  amount  of 
satisfaction. 

After  all,  be  concludes,  tbe  greatest 
Bervice  that  one  can  render  one's  fel- 
low-mortals Is  to  recall  to  them  their 
native  Ignominy,  to  humiliate  them,  to 
show  tbe  ephemeral  character  of  their 
work,  the  futile  Imbecility  of  their 
pride.  Brought  back  to  the  true  senti- 
ment of  their  condition,  their  existence 
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might,  perhaps,  be  rendered  happy 
enough.  But  they  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  no  more  than  a 
kind  of  leprosy,  a  morbid  growth,  a  race 
of  vermin  upon  the  mouldy  surface  of 
a  little  ball  which  turn*  awkwardly 
round  a  yellow  sun  already  half  gone 
out 

In  the  Ideas  of  Coign  a rd  and  Ber- 
geret  we  probably  get  the  closest  view 
attainable  of  the  deliberate  conclusions 
of  the  subtlest  and  moat  refined  artist 
and  thinker  of  our  time.  As  a  sceptic, 
M.  France  doubts  everything,  and  in 
all  things  discovers  the  secret  defect; 
as  a  dilettante  he  amuses  himself  by 
the  constant  change  and  succession  of 
forms  which  men  are  so  curiously  apt 
to  denominate  progress.  But,  starting 
from  the  pessimistic  conviction  of  the 
Incurable  badness  and  weakness  of 
humanity,  he  is  finally  touched  by  the 
wretchedness  and  Instability  of  human 
destiny,  and  ends  by  demanding  that 
men  should  judge  one  another  with  a 
"scettlclsmo  caritatevole." 1 

Sceptical  and  even  cynical  though  the 
majority  of  his  later  work  la,  M. 
France's  judgments  are  never  unchari- 
table, and  the  element  of  compassion  is 
rarely  absent  Few  passages  In  the 
"Hlstolre"  are  more  delightful  than 
those  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  hum- 
blest aspects  of  life.  One  of  the  pleas- 
an  test  glimpses  that  we  have  of  Ber- 
geret  ia  the  scene  in  which,  while  re- 
posing under  his  favorite  ormea  du  mail 
and  meditating  in  his  usual  deprecia- 
tory manner  upon  the  rhetorical  mili- 
tarism of  the  eighth  book  of  Virgil  and 
the  grotesque  manner  in  which  certain 
Latin  poets  have  been  overrated,  he 
encounters  the  chemineau,  or  tramp, 
named  "Pled  d'Alouette."  He  has  a 
ready  sympathy  with  the  poor  jall-bird, 
who  has  nothing  dangerous  about  him, 
unless  It  be  his  rooted  belief  In  happi- 
ness. "Where,  then."  says  the  professor, 

1  Vlttorto  Pica,  Letter* turn  d'ecaestoM,  1899. 


"are  the  happy  ones  to  be  foundr  "In 
the  farmhouses,"  Is  the  prompt  reply. 
Bergeret  got  up  and  placed  a  half -franc 
In  Pied  d'Alouette's  hand.  "You  think. 
Pied  d'Alouette,  that  happiness  is  to 
be  found  under  a  roof.  In  a  chimney 
corner,  or  a  feather  bed.  I  thought 
you  had  more  good  sense."  The  poor 
chemineau  takes  the  place  of  the  cob- 
bler in  Luclan's  famous  dialogue  upon 
the  vanity  of  riches,  while  Bergeret 
ruminating  upon  the  dry  scraps  of 
learning  in  his  "Vergillus  Nautlcus,**  Is 
left  wondering  where  the  happiness  of 
erudition  comes  in.  Charming,  again, 
as  a  pendant  to  the  vignette  of  Bonnard 
and  his  cat  la  Bergerefs  meditation 
over  a  canine  foundling  which  he 
adopts  and  befriends  with  an  unaf- 
fected sympathy: 

"  'II  est  join*  dlt  la  servante. 

"  'Non,  11  n'est  pas  jolt,'  dit  M.  Ber- 
geret 'Mais  U  est  syinpathique,  et  0 
a  de  beaux  yeux.  (Test  ce  qu'on  disalt 
de  mol,'  ajouta  le  professeur,  'quand 
j 'avals  le  triple  de  son  age  et  pas  encore 
la  moltie  de  son  intelligence.  Sans 
doute,  j'al  depuls  lors  jete  sur  runlvers 
une  vue  qu'll  ne  jettera  jamais.  Mais 
au  regard  de  la  verite  absolue,  on  pent 
dire  que  ma  connalasance  egale  la 
slenne  par  sa  petltesse.  C'est  com  me 
la  slenne,  un  point  geoinGtrique  dans 
Tlnflnl  .  .  • 

"'II  faut  lul  donner  un  nom.' 

"La  servante  repondlt  en  riant  lea 
mains  sur  le  ventre,  que  ce  n'etait  pas 
difficile. 

"Sur  quo!  M.  Bergeret  fit  lnterieure- 
ment  cette  reflexion,  que  tout  est  sim- 
ple aux  simples,  mals  que  les  esprits 
avlses,  qui  conslderent  les  choses  sous 
des  aspects  divers  et  multiples.  Invis- 
ibles au  vulgaire,  eprouvent  une  grande 
difficult©  &  se  decider  meme  dans  les 
nioindres  affaires." 

It  will  be  seen  that  far  as  M.  France 
has  travelled  in  other  respects  since 
he  achieved  his  first  great  triumph  with 
"Bonnard."  his  Ironic  temper  is  still 
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qualified  by  the  name  deep  compassion 
for  the  weak  and  the  humble.  The 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  qualities  is 
elevated  into  an  article  of  faith  by  the 
writer  in  his  admirable  book  of  Pen- 
sees  ("Le  Jardin  d'Bpicure,"  1886). 

"Plus  Je  songe  &  la  vie  humaine,  plus 
je  crois  qu'll  faut  lni  donner  pour  t6- 
molns  et  pour  Juges  l'lronie  et  la  Pitie 
.  .  .  L'lronie  et  la  Pi  tie  sont  deux 
bonnes  consellleres;  Tune  en  souriant 
nous  rend  la  vie  aimable;  l'autre  qui 
pleure.  nous  la  rend  saerSe." 

To  avoid  a  weak  compliance  with  the 
vulgar  practice  of  eulogy  was,  in  Lu- 
clan's  opinion,  the  first  and  most  lm* 
peratlve  duty  of  the  historian.  In  bis 
"HJetolre  ContemporaJne"  M.  France 
has  most  emphatically  not  fallen  Into 
this  pitfall.  He  has  nowhere  recklessly 
flattered  his  contemporaries;  he  is 
never  the  sychophant  of  his  own  gen- 
eration. The  publicists  of  the  hour 
seem,  in  fact,  to  have  irritated  M. 
France  by  their  blatant  optimism, 
much  as  the  charlatans  and  the  thauma- 
turges of  Syria  and  Greece,  with  the 
metallic  timbre  of  their  voices  and  the 
majesty  of  their  long  beards,  afflicted 
the  satirist  of  Samosata  seventeen 
hundred  years  ago.  In  England,  where 
we  are  often  abused  by  a  foreign  press, 
but  have  not,  like  our  neighbors,  the 
advantage  of  being  persistently  and 
solemnly  lectured  upon  our  delinquen- 
cies, the  need  for  a  contemporary  his- 
torian would  seem  to  be  even  greater 
than  in  France.  As  a  corrective  to  the 
monotony  of  those  rhapsodies  upon  our 
noble  selves,  with  which  every  paper 
and  platform  In  the  land  is  forever  re- 
sounding, the  value  of  an  English  sat- 
irist, of  the  calibre  of  M.  Anatole 
France,  could  hardly  be  overrated. 

His  tableau  of  modern  French  soci- 
ety Is  a  satire  of  the  most  uncompro- 
mising severity;  but  Is  Its  severity 
greater  than  Its  substantial  truth?  M. 
France's  credibility  gains  enormously 

The  Co nihill 


from  the  fact  that  he  is  in  no  possible 
sense  a  critic  who  has  failed.  In  Eng- 
land we  are,  of  course,  far  from  un- 
familiar with  the  pessimistic  tone  that 
he  most  naturally  adopts.  It  is  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  author  of  the 
"Whirlpool,"  and  it  reaches    a  very 
poignant  note  in  Amy  Levy's  "Minor 
Poet"     One  Is,  perhaps,  rather  in- 
clined to  associate  this  heartfelt  dis- 
dain of  an  unappreclative  world  with 
the  mental  processes  of  the  minor  poet, 
though  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  of 
men  the  conjunction  of  bitterness  and 
failure  is  sufficiently  common.  The 
bitterness  of  Swift  was,  in  part  at  least, 
due  to  this  cause,  and  the  philosophic 
despair  of    Bollngbroke  was,  in  the 
main  perhaps,  the  despair  of  office. 
But  Anatole  France  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  failure—he,  a  man  of  bumble  birth, 
a  native  of  the  Qual  Malaquals,  who 
has  by  the  sheer  force  of  wit  scaled 
the  barriers  of  excluslveness  and  en- 
tered the  most  aristocratic  coterie  of 
the  Academie.  From  his  youth  he  was 
tri*  Uvresque,  and  his  early  books  are 
characterized   by  an   erudition  from 
which  he  distils  a  honey  that  has  al- 
ways a  certain  acridity  of  flavor.  But 
it  is  in  his  latest  series  of  volumes, 
upon  every  page  of  which  Is  impressed 
his  profound  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, that  the  doctrine  of  Nihilism', 
stands  out  so  boldly  as  the  fruit  of  hi*'* 
mature  reflections  not  only  upon  bool^ 
but  also  upon  men  and  women.  Tb« 
commerce  of  books  and  the  habit  ofNti- 
tense  reflection  and  self-analysis  l^tre 
fitted   him   in   a   degree  that^haa 
never  been  excelled  to  fulfil  the*inne- 
tlon  of  an  author  as  he  has  specially 
conceived  it— as  that  of    an  ironical 
critic,  namely,  who  from  a  quiet  and 
sheltered  nook  of  observation  can  medi- 
tate at  his  ease  upon  the  clamor  and 
the  folly— occasionally   pathetic,  but 
more  often  purely  ridiculous — of 
fellows  in  the  dusty  market-place. 

Thomas  Seccombe. 
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The  Alps!  Amongst  fairly  well-to- 
do  English  men  and  women,  are  there 
any  whose  hearts  do  not  beat  a  little 
faster  at  the  word,  either  In  memory 
of  happy  days  of  long  ago  or  anticipa- 
tion of  such  to  come?  The  early  start, 
the  toll  and  vicissitudes  of  the  day,  the 
cozy  Inn,  the  well-dreBsed  dinner  to 
meet  a  raging  appetite,  the  social  even- 
ing, and  then  those  crisp,  clean  sheets, 
altogether  make  It  just  a  luxury  to  live 
and  move  and  feel.  It  Is  a  glorious  thing 
to  conquer  the  Jungfrau,  to  look  down 
from  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc  on  a 
subject  world  of  snow  and  Ice  and 
crevasses.  These  ere  amongst  the 
things  that  brace  the  nerves,  harden  the 
sinews,  and  make  the  Anglo-Saxons 
who  delight  in  them  a  dominant  race. 

But  It  is  only  to  the  few  that  this 
high  privilege  Is  given.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  men.  and  still  more  of  women, 
must  perforce  content  themselves  with 
humbler  Joys,  with  less  boastful  con- 
quests. And  yet  I  know  not  but  that 
the  memory  of  a  week  at  Zermatt,  of 
the  like  at  Mtirren,  or,  to  travel  south, 
at  Monte  Generoso,  may  not  have 
sweeter  memories  for  these  than  for 
the  conquerors  of  peaks.  To  this  end, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
have  some  pursuit  which  will  replace 
the  use  of  the  Ice-axe;  nor  have  we 
much  difficulty  In  determining  what 
this  should  be  for  the  majority  of  edu- 
cated people.  Next  to  its  glorious 
poaks  and  snowflelds,  the  great  beauty 
of  the  Alpine  chain  is  its  flowers.  No 
one  who  has  once  seen  a  field  of  Gen- 
tiana  verna  in  the  Engadlne  In  June,  or 
of  Primula  farinosa  In  the  lowlands 
about  the  same  time,  can  ever  forget 
them.  To  me  the  memory  will  ever  be 
green  of  my  first  Introduction  to  Andro- 
•ace  cornea.  It  was  high  up.  with 
little  visible  all  round  but  snow.  A 


projecting  rock  cropped  out  of  the 
snow;  In  a  hollow  a  little  soil  had 
accumulated,  and  this  was  cushioned 
with  this  lovely  plant 

Saussure  studied  geology  in  the  Alps 
with  a  purpose,  and  other  men  of  sci- 
ence have  left  behind  them  far-reaching 
results  from  researches  In  the  same  beau- 
tiful mountains;  but  studies  of  this 
kind  need  a  long  and  laborious  previous 
training.  There  Is,  perhaps,  nothing 
that  will  enable  ordinary  people,  who 
have  neither  time  nor  Inclination  for 
deep  study,  to  taste  a  few  drops  of  the 
sweets  of  science  with  such  pleasant 
accompaniments,  as  an  intelligent  study 
of  botany. 

The  adjective  Is  Intentional,  and 
should  be  emphasised;  for  there  Is  a 
large  class  of  persons,  chiefly  young 
ladles,  who  go  abroad  furnished,  at 
best,  with  "Wood's  Tourist  Flora,"  and 
a  dictionary  of  botanical  terms.  Their 
brothers  bring  them  In  large  handfuls 
of  flowers  from  their  walks,  and  they 
spend  laborious  evenings  Identifying 
these;  but  to  some  it  never  seems  to 
occur  that  it  Is  worth  Inquiring  as  to 
the  function  of  the  stamens  which  they 
count  so  conscientiously;  why  the 
blossom  of  one  flower  Is  of  gorgeous 
-hue  while  another  is  Insignificant;  why 
some  emit  their  scent  by  day  and  others 
by  night;  why  one  droops  its  head  and 
another  holds  It  erect;  why  one  Is  bare 
in  the  throat  and  others  covered  with 
hairs;  or  why  in  some  species  these 
hairs  point  upwards  and  in  others 
downwards;— with  a  hundred  similar 
questions.  Nor  Is  it  only  in  the  study 
of  botany  that  such  knowledge  comes 
in  usefully.  How  pleasant  It  must  be 
to  the  geologist  when  he  comes  across 
a  fragment  of  what  once  was  wood, 
but.  probably  millions  of  years  ago.  was 
converted  Into  flint,  to  be  able  to  tell 
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at  a  glance  whether  the  tree  of  which 
It  was  a  part  belonged  to  the  endoge- 
nous or  the  exogenous  order  of  plants; 
to  that  family  of  which  the  palms  are 
now  the  most  noted  examples,  or  that 
to  which  most  of  our  forest  trees  be- 
long; and  how  much  such  a  knowledge 
may  suggest  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  country  at  the  time,  of  Its  climate, 
Its  fertility,  Its  "fauna! 

I  humbly  apologise!  I  am  afraid  that 
I  may  be  misunderstood  as  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  the  young  ladles 
aforesaid.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  my  thoughts  or  intentions.  I  have 
spent  too  many  delightful  evenings  In 
assisting  such  Investigations  with  the 
microscope  to  speak  lightly  of  them. 
The  object  of  this  paper  Is,  not  to  dis- 
courage botany  of  this  kind,  but  to 
suggest  to  those  who  practice  It  how 
much  more  delightful  their  study  would 
be  if  they  would  pursue  it  a  little 
deeper. 

Few  things  could  conduce  more  to 
tnis  man  a  previous  study  of  Kerners 
most  Interesting  work  on  "The  Natu- 
ral History  of  Plants,"  admirably  trans- 
lated by  F.  W.  Oliver,  profusely  Illus- 
trated (a  great  help  to  the  beginner), 
and  published  in  four  half  volumes, 
comprising  about  1,800  pages.  When 
we  learn  from  him  how  It  Is  that  the 
instant  the  snow  has  melted  from  a 
spot,  there  the  BoldaneUa  Is  found  in 
full  bloom  we  shall  look  upon  Its  grace- 
ful, fringed  bells  with  a  quickened 
interest. 

If  you  ask  a  class  of  children  what 
Is  the  essential  difference  between 
themselves,  as  representatives  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  a  cabbage,  as 
representing  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
you  will  (at  least  If  the  children  are 
Irish,  as  all  my  little  neighbors  are) 
receive  a  number  of  answers  more  or 
less  intelligent  Ton  will  be  told  that 
one  is  alive  and  the  other  not;  that  one 
can  feel,  see.  hear,  taste,  smell, 
end     the  other  not;   that   one  is 


capable  of  locomotion  and  the 
other  fixed  to  the  soli;  or  If  it  be  a 
higher  class  in  a  board  school,  you  will 
probably  hear  something  about  exhal- 
ing respectively  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
oxygen,  or  about  consuming  organic 
and  Inorganic  matter  as  food;  and  yet 
one  and  all  of  these  characteristics  can 
be  shown  to  belong  to  some  species 
only,  not  to  all. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  clearly 
defined  division  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  often 
difficult  if  not  Impossible,  to  declare 
of  some  that  are  Just  on  the  borderland 
to  which  kingdom  they  belong.  The 
most  up-to-date  definition  Is  that  about 
food  attributed  above  to  the  objection- 
ably precocious  Infant  at  the  head  of 
a  board  school;  and  yet  how  far  It  is 
from  being  a  true  definition  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  examples. 

To  begin  with  ourselves.  We  and 
many  other  animals  make  salt,  a  pure 
mineral,  a  constant  article  of  food, 
while  not  a  few  plants  are  as  truly 
carniverous  as  a  tiger,  catching  their 
prey,  converting  their  structure  for 
the  time  being  hi  to  a  stomach,  and  di- 
gesting the  nutritious  parts  just  as  we 
do  our  dinner.  Our  bogs  and  moun- 
tains are  studded  with  the  attractive 
little  sundew  (Drmera  rotundifoUa  and 
longifolia).  From  a  loose  rosette  of 
battledore-sbaped  leaves  rises  the  pani- 
cle of  somewhat  Inconspicuous  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  thickly  sprinkled  with 
bright  red  tentacles,  each  crowned  with 
a  tiny  drop  of  sticky  mucilage,  which 
glitters  in  the  sun  and  gives  the  plant 
its  name.  But  woe  to  the  fly  that  Is 
attracted  by  Its  beauty!  Once  let  him 
light  upon  it  and  there  is  no  escape,  the 
mucilage  holds  him  fast  There  Is  a 
story  somewhere  of  an  Englishman 
who  won  a  large  sum  at  a  gambling 
bouse  in  Paris.  Unwilling  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night  with  so  large  a  sum 
about  him,  he  was  persuaded  to  en- 
gage a  room  in  a  lodging-house  next 
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door.  Fortunately  for  him  he  wu  too 
excited  to  sleep,  for  In  the  still  hours 
he  suddenly  becnme  aware  that  the 
tester  of  the  bed  on  which  he  was  lying 
was  slowly  and  silently  descending  to 
smother  him.  The  feelings  of  the  fly 
on  the  sundew  must  be  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  this.  Equally  slowly  and  silent- 
ly the  tentacles  which  cover  the  leaf 
fold  themselves  around  him;  and  when 
they  expand  again  there  Is  nothing  left 
of  the  fly  but  the  wings  and  the  skin, 
the  rest  having  been  assimilated  by  the 
leaf. 

Another  carnivorous  plant  Is  the  blad- 
derwort  (Utricularia).  It  Is  an  aquatic 
plant,  wholly  submerged  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  blossom,  and  profusely 
furnished  with  small  biadder-like  ap- 
pendages about  the  size  of  snipe-shot. 
The  bladders  are  open,  and  the  opening 
is  fringed  with  hairs  pointing  inwards 
like  the  wires  of  a  rat-trap.  The  smsll 
animal  organisms,  whose  number  and 
variety  in  a  single  drop  of  water  when 
examined  under  the  microscope,  aston- 
ish one,  can  enter,  but  they  cannot 
leave  It  There  and  then  they  turn  Into 
vegetable. 

Once  only  (it  was  in  the  Dauphlne 
Alps)  have  I  seen  the  beautiful  yellow 
flower  of  the  bladderwort  rising  from 
the  water.  Having  made  out  what  it 
was,  I  tried  to  bring  some  home  In  a 
bottle,  but  failed.  The  failure  was  of 
small  Importance,  for  having  thus  Iden- 
tified It,  I  found  it  growing  In  abun- 
dance about  four  miles  from  my  own 
house.  I  transferred  some  to  a  pond  in 
the  garden,  where  it  thrives  amazingly, 
but  I  have  never  seen  It  In  blossom  in 
this  country. 

In  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  our 
botanist.  If  he  Is  fortunate,  may  find 
the  curious  subterranean  parasite, 
Lathraa  tquamaria,  whose  English 
name  of  toothwort  is  derived  from  the 
Ivory-white  scales  or  leaves  which 
cover  the  underground  stem,  and  which 
are  each  a  somewhat  similar  trap  for 


minute  Insects  that  make  their  way 
through  the  loosened  earth.  Thus  in 
air,  earth  and  water,  vegetables  have 
set  their  traps  to  turn  the  tables  on 
the  animal  world,  by  catching  and  de- 
vouring many  of  Its  members. 

We  all  know  the  evils  of  what  Is 
called  "breeding  in  and  in,"  and  so  do 
plants.  To  secure  cross-fertilization 
their  greatest  Ingenuity  and  most 
strenuous  efforts  are  directed.  I  shall 
show  presently  how  plants  enlist  the 
services  of  birds  in  the  distribution  of 
their  seed,  but  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
fertilization  their  chief  servitors  are 
winged  insects,  especially  bees  and 
moths.  It  is  to  attract  these  that  they 
surround  their  pollen-bearing  stamens 
with  petals  of  every  hue,  which  add 
such  a  charm  to  life.  It  Is  as  a  bait 
for  them  that  the  drop  of  honey  Is 
distilled  at  the  base  of  each  flower.  It 
is  for  the  night-flying  moths  that  cer- 
tain flowers  reserve  their  scent  till  the 
snn  is  down;  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
these  are  generally  devoid  of  bright 
colors.  Such  would  be  useless  to  them 
In  the  dark,  and  they  scorn  waste. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  there  were  no 
cats,  there  could  be  no  clover.  The 
connection  is  not,  at  first  sight,  obvious, 
but  it  is  this;  clover  is  wholly  depen- 
dent for  fertilisation  on  the  humble- 
bee;  field-mice  are  especially  partial 
to  bee-bread  and  the  grub  of  the  hum- 
ble-bee; if  It  were  not  for  the  cats  the 
field-mice  would  exterminate  the  bees, 
and  the  clover  would  perish.  It  is  in- 
genious, but  the  author  of  it  forgot  the 
unjustly  persecuted  owl,  who  does  more 
service  to  the  farmer  In  keeping  down 
the  mice  than  all  the  pussy-cats  in  the 
place. 

More  pages  than  the  editor  would  al- 
low me  would  be  needed  to  describe 
all  the  "dodges"  (I  can  call  them  nothing 
else)  that  plants  are  up  to  to  secure  a 
cross-fertilization.  I  can  but  Just  men- 
tion a  few.  It  is  with  this  view  that 
some  plants  are  protogynous—  that  is 
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to  say.  it  is  not  till  the  pistil  has  been 
fertilised  by  pollen  from  another  plant 
that  the  stamens  ripen  their  pollen,  to 
be  carried  In  turn  to  later  flowers.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  Is  the  Arvstolo- 
cMa  dematitU,  a  plant  with  an  lnslg- 
niflcant-looklng  tubular  flower  of  about 
an  inch  long.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  there  is  a  globular  chamber  which 
contains  the  honey.  The  tube  Inside  is 
covered  with  fine  hairs,  all  pointing 
downwards.  Thus  small  flies  can  en- 
ter, and,  if  they  have  previously  been 
in  other  flowers,  the    pistil  receives 
from  them  the  pollen  that  is  needed. 
Once  in,  the  fly  cannot  escape  at  pleas- 
ure. He  must  stay  there  till  the  pistil 
is  withered,  and  the  stamens  have,  In 
their  turn,  ripened,  and  deposited  their 
pollen  in  the  chamber  where  the  fly  Is. 
Then  the  Imprisoning  hairs  wither  up, 
probably  the  supply  of  honey  ceases, 
and  the    fly,  thoroughly  coated  with 
pollen,  is  free  to  depart     Liberty  is 
sweet,  but  to  his  taste  honey  is  sweeter 
still.  He  «eoks  another  flower  where 
the  scent  of  honey  is  strong,  and  so 
the  process  is  repeated  till  the  supply 
of  blossoms  ceases. 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  maga- 
zine, I  have  mentioned  the  sensitive 
nature  of  the  stamens  of  the  barberry, 
and  how,  when  touched  near  the  base 
by  a  honey-seeking  Insect,  they  spring 
forward,  one  by  one,  to  cover  him  with 
their  pollen,  and  so  compel  him  to  con- 
vey it  to  the  next  flower  that  he  may 
visit  Another  pretty  experiment  dis- 
plays a  mechanical  arrangement  with 
the  same  object  When  at  rest  the  sta- 
mens of  the  salvia  with  their  anthers  lie 
hidden  within  the  hood,  where  they  are 
protected  from  wet  If,  however,  our 
experimenting  botanist  will  take  a 
blunt-pointed  pin,  and  holding  It  at 
about  the  length  of  a  bee's  trunk  from 
the  end,  insert  it  In  the  tube,  he  will 
find  that  it  there  encounters  the  short 
arm  of  a  lever,  the  long  arm  of  which 
Is  the  anther-bearing  end  of  the  stamen. 
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In  its  descent  the  pin  (or  trunk  of  the 
bee)  pushes  back  this  lever,  thus  caus- 
ing the  anthers  to  emerge  from  the 
hood,  and  gently  to  touch  the  finger  of 
the  operator,  which  represents  the  back 
of  the  bee,  depositing  its  pollen  there. 
On  the  pin  being  withdrawn,  they  re- 
tire again  within  the  hood,  to  await  an- 
other visit 

Though  insects  are  the  chief  agents 
of  cross-fertilisation,  they  are  far  from 
being  the  only  ones.  There  are  many 
plants— such,  for  Instance,  as  the 
grasses,  and,  among  trees,  conifera — 
whose  agent  is  the  wind.  They  pro- 
duce pollen  in  euch  abundance  that  a 
pistil  can  scarcely  escape  fertilisation 
at  the  hands  of  the  breeze.  They  do 
not  need  to  attract  the  visits  of  insects, 
and  consequently  have  neither  honey, 
nor  scent  nor  gorgeous  flowers. 

Some  plants  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  benefit  to  be  drived  from  cross- 
ing, and  have  made  all  their  arrange- 
ments   for     self-fertilization;  while 
others  are  so  resolved  to  discourage  it 
that  they  will  not  admit  tbe  presence 
of  the  two  sexes  In  the  same  flower;  for 
instance,   the   hazel,  the   catkins  of 
which  contain  stamens  only,  the  f e-»  \ 
male  flowers  being  tiny  red  ones  ses~,  y 
slle  on  the  twigs,  that    might  easily^ 
escape  attention.  Others  carry  tbyelrj* 
table  of  affinity  still  further,  enacting 
that  no  pistil  shall  be  fertilized-^ 
pollen  from  the  same  tree.  These  lqgre 
consequently  male  and  female  plant&jLn  ^ 
interesting  example  of  this  is  thfi-jku-^ 
cuba  Japonica.  We  have  long  gp2f  the 
female  plant  which  was  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  but  bore  no  fruit. 
About  a  generation  ago  Japan  was 
opened  up,  and  some  botanist  brought 
home  the  male  plant  Since  then,  our 
old  friend,  rejoicing  in  her  recovered 
spouse,  has  brought  forth  abundantly, 
and,  where  he  is  near,  is  yearly  covered 
with  brilliant  berries. 

Not  less  notable  are  the  habits  of 
plants  and  their  relations  to  animals  in 
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the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  their 
seed.  Some  seeds,  like  those  of  the 
thistle,  are  furnished  with  a  downy 
apparatus,  which  enables  them  to  float 
upon  the  breese.  They  can  float 
thus  for  miles,  seeking  a  new 
habitat  Others,  like  burs,  are  fur- 
nished with  hooks,  by  which  they 
attach  themselves  to  any  passing  ani- 
mal, sticking  to  him  perhaps  for  days, 
but  sure,  eventually,  to  be  dropped 
somewhere  away  from  the  parent  plant 
Others,  again,  explode  their  seed  ves- 
sel with  sufficient  force  to  scatter  their 
seed  far  and  wide.  Children,  grown-up 
ones  sometimes,  are  fond  of  touching 
the  ripening  pods  of  balsam,  and  try- 
ing not  to  be  startled  by  the  explosion 
which  ensues. 

Of  all  the  arrangements  for  dispers- 
ing seed,  there  Is,  however,  none  at  all 
to  compare  with  the  compact  which 
plants  have  apparently  made  with  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  especially  with 
birds.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
there  was  a  formal  treaty  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  the  vegetable  saying  to 
the  other,  "We  will  produce  seed  In 
abundance,  far  more  In  a  single  year 
than  the  whole  world  would  suffice  to 
grow,  and  this  shall  be  to  you  for  food, 
you  rendering  to  us  in  return  this  serv- 
ice, that  you  deposit  in  a  favorable 
position  for  growth,  and  uninjured, 
one  grain  in  every  ten  thousand."  Let 
us  see  how  the  animals  fulfil  their  part, 
of  the  compact  A  man  picks  an  apple, 
and  munches  it  as  he  goes  along, 
throwing  the  core  away,  the  core  in 
which  are  the  seeds,  which  are  thus 
deposited  yards,  or  perhaps  miles,  away 
from  the  parent  tree. 

Why,  on  a  winter's  day,  do  we  see 
the  rooks  and  the  sparrows  contend- 
ing which  shall  have  the  first  turn-over 
of  the  freshly-deposited  horse-drop- 
plngs?  Why,  but  because  a  few  grains 
of  oats  often  pass  undigested  through 
the  horse?  And  perhaps  an  odd  grain 
may  escape  even  their  sharp  eyes  and 


germinate,  thus  covered  and  manured. 
Other  small  animals,  like  the  field-mice, 
make  their  subterranean  store,  some  of 
which  through  casualties  In  their  small 
army,  escape  and  grow. 

The  birds,  however,  are  the  principal 
agents  in  the  distribution  of  seed.  Let 
us  glance  at  a  few  instances  of  this. 
The  branches  of  an  oak  and  the  ground 
underneath  may  be  seen  in  acorn  time 
thick  with  rooks  gorging  themselves 
with  acorns.  But  what  is  yon  glossy 
purple  fellow  doing  apart  from  the 
others.  He  has  flown  into  the  middle 
of  the  field,  where  he  can  have  a  better 
eye  upon  approaching  enemies,  and  Is 
vigorously  hammering  away  at  the 
ground  with  his  strong  beak.  Having 
eaten  as  many  acorns  as  his  craw  will 
bold,  he  is  burying  a  few  with  an  eye 
to  hard  times.  When  those  times  come 
the  "boy  with  the  gun*'  may  have  got 
him,  or  he  may  fail  to  locate  some  of 
his  burled  treasures,  which  grow  up, 
and  in  time  prove  their  gratitude  by 
repaying  the  acorn  with  compound  in- 
terest to  his  descendants. 

The  blackbird  is  especially  fond  of 
the  berries  of  the  Ivy.  When  he  has 
filled  his  craw  with  them,  he  retires  to 
his  favorite  tree,  and,  putting  his  head 
under  his  wing,  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the 
just  In  the  morning  the  ground  under 
his  perch  is  white  with  hie  droppings; 
but  if  these  be  examined.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  actual  seeds  have  been 
too  hard  for  his  gizzard,  and  have  been 
deposited  In  the  very  spot  most  favor- 
able for  their  success  In  the  battle  of 
life— at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  I  must  give 
one  more  example  of  this  compact.  In 
order  that  they  may  germinate,  the 
seeds  of  the  mistletoe  must  be  smudged 
on  to  the  branch  of  certain  kinds  of 
trees.  With  this  view,  the  plant  sur- 
rounds Its  seeds  with  a  highly  glutinous 
mucilage,  which  it  flavors  with  a  nicety 
to  the  taste  of  the  thrush.  In  eating 
the  berries  the  thrush  can  no  more 
escape  getting  his  beak  covered  outside 
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with  this  sticky  mucilage  than  a  child 
Indulge  in  a  feast  of  bilberries  with 


goes,  like  a  tidy  child,  to  wipe  his 
mouth;  for  this  he  finds  the  branch  of 
ft  tree  quite  the  handiest  sort  of  napkin, 
bat  It  is  not  the  mucilage  alone  that  he 
wipes  off;  an  occasional  seed  has  also 
stuck  outside,  and  this,  too  he  deposits 
on  the  branch  together  with  the  muci- 
lage needed  for  its  adhesion  there.  In 
the  only  position  and  under  the  only 
conditions  suited  to  its  growth,  and 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  easily 


It  was  a  purely  utilitarian  Idea  that 
first  drew  me  to  a  superficial  study  of 
botany.  As  a  boy  I  had  read,  as  all 
boys  do  greedily,  the  story  of  a  ship- 
wreck. The  crew  bad,  of  course,  been 
cast  upon  an  uninhabited  shore,  where 
no  food  offered  but  strange  plants  that 
might  have  death  hidden  in  their 
leaves.  Now,  nmongst  the  officers  was 
had  some  knowledge  of  bot- 
at  least,  to  make  him 
aware  that  no  cruclfer  Is  poisonous  to 
the  human  subject  To  him,  also,  the 
plants  themselves  were  strange,  but  be 
caused  all  that  were  gathered  to  be 
brought  to  him;  the  cruclferss  he  put 
in  the  pot,  and  the  rest  he  rejected; 
and  so  he  kept  his  crew  alive  till  help 
came.  The  cruciferee  are  so  named 
from  tbetr  petals  forming  a  cross;  but 
let  none  be  misled  Into  supposing  that 
all  cross-petaled  flowers  are.  therefore. 
Innocuous.  Some  are  highly  poisonous. 
A  true  cruclfer  must  not  only  have 
four  petals,  but  It  must  also  have  four 
divisions  of  the  calyx;  the  stamens 
must  also  be  examined  and  prove  to 
be  six  In  number,  of  which  four  are 
long  and  two  short 

Only  doctors  fully  understand  how 
much  an  experimental  and  scientific 
study  of  plant  life  has  tended  to  alle- 
viate the  Ills  from  which  we  suffer  In 
and  our  propertlea  It  was 
the  microscope  had  laid  bare 


the  fact  that  the  dread  potato  disease 
was  simply  a  fungus,  that  the  means 
of  treating  it  which  have  now  reduced 
its  ravages  to  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant amount,  were  discovered.  What 
do  we  not  owe  to  quinine?  But  with- 
out a  chemical  and  experimental  study 
of  plant  life  we  should  never  have 
known  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the 
bark  of  certain  trees. 

A  study  of  the  natural  orders  of 
plants  may,  at  first  sight  appear  unat- 
tractive, but  It  Is  full  of  Interesting 
facts;  witness  that  about  the  extensive 
order  of  cruclfer®  mentioned  above.  I 
hate  Greek  names  and  never  use  such 
if  there  is  an  English  equivalent;  but 
English  or  Greek,  surely  It  Is  deeply 
interesting  to  learn  that  as  a  rule,  all 
monocotyledons  are  endogenous,  while 
dicotyledons  are  exogenous,  so  that 
when  the  first  tender  seed-leaves  of  a 
tree  appear  above  ground,  the  botanist 
can  tell,  within  limits,  of  what  nature 
Its  timber  will  be.  Even  to  the  uniniti- 
ated, such  names  as  Conifers*.  Rosa- 
cea?, Composlta?,  TJmbelliferse,  Lllia- 
cea?,  Gramineae,  or,  nmongst  non-flow- 
ering plants,  the  Ferns,  the  Mosses, 
the  Fungi,  the  Alga\  and  the  Lichens, 
convey  at  once  certain  well-defined 
characteristics  which  are  a  help  In  the 
general  arrangement  of  such  knowl- 
edge as  one  may  happen  to  acquire.  I 
once  asked  the  members  of  a  Y.M.O.A. 
If  they  could  name  any  non-flowering 
plant  There  was  but  one  response;  it 
was  from  the  curate— "carrots"!!  And 
yet  the  species  of  cryptogamous.  or 
non -flowering  plants,  far  exceed  hi 
number  those  that  bear  flowers. 

If  there  Is  one  class  of  scientists  to 
whose  studies  botany  would  appear 
alien,  It  Is  the  mathematicians— and  yet 
at  p.  300  of  the  first  volume  of  Kerner 
will  be  found  some  very  curious  facts, 
too  long  to  quote  here,  as  to  the  mathe- 
matlcal  distribution  of  leaves  on  the 


What,  I  may  be  asked,  is  the  use  of 
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learning  all  this?  Well,  If  the  querist 
confines  his  definition  of  "use"  to 
money-grubbing,  even  then  the  answer 
may  be  found  above;  but,  If  that  word 
Includes  the  attainment  of  happiness, 
It  Is  of  the  highest  use.  Few  things  can 
more  add  to  the  happiness  of  travel  or 
even  of  a  saunter  round  one's  own  gar- 
den, or  a  walk  through  town  or  coun- 


try than  some  knowledge  of  the  reason 
of  things,  some  perception  of  how  the 
great  God  has  woven  all  His  works  to- 
gether, making  each  dependent  on  the 
other,  till  the  heart  breaks  out  In  Its 
hallelujah,  "0  ye  mountains  and  hills, 
O  all  ye  green  things  upon  the  earth, 
bless  ye  the  Lord;  praise  Him  and 
magnify  him  forever." 

Thoma*  Caoke-Trtnch. 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  AWAKENING  OF  CHINA. 


The  refusal  of  the  Taotai  of  Shanghai 
to  permit  foreign  steamers  to  trade  be- 
tween Shanghai  and  Chusan,  and  the 
attacks  on  the  English  surveying  party 
at  Welhalwel,  are  two  among  many  in- 
dications that  the  present  rulers  at 
Peking,  having  scotched  the  leaders 
and  principal  objects  of  the  reform 
party,  are  now  descending  to  details, 
and  to  the  infliction  of  pin-pricks  on  all 
outer  barbarians  who  are  presumably 
aiders  and  abettors  of  the  unfortunate 
K'ang  Yu-wel  and  his  followers.  In 
pursuance  of  these  objects  they  are 
evincing  a  fixed  determination  to  put 
beyond  the  pale  everything  that  calls 
itself  foreign,  and  more  especially 
every  means  of  advancement  towards 
enlightenment  which  may  have  gained 
the  advocacy  of  the  unfortunate 
K'ang.  This  policy  is  not  a  wise  one. 
It  reflects  the  feminine  Instinct  of  re- 
venge, and  displays  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance of  the  forces  they  are  combating 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
light  of  their  preceding  blunders  In  the 
same  direction.  For  the  moment  we 
may  set  aside  the  foreign  difficulties 
of  the  Empire.  They  are  such  as  those 
who  run  may  read,  and  will,  we  may 
hope,  be  set  right  by  the  exercise  of 
firmness  and  discretion.  The  opponents 
which  the  Empress  and  her  Ministers 
are  arraying  against  themselves  within 


the  Empire  are,  however,  not  so  easily 
observable.  At  present  the  strength  of 
those  who  cherish  the  teaching  of 
K'ang  Is  to  sit  still,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  overtook  the  signatories 
to  the  protest  against  the  deposition  of 
the  Emperor  are  object  lessons  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  them. 
But,  though  wrapped  In  an  enforced 
silence  they  are  there,  and  are  every- 
day gaining  recruits  and  improving 
their  stock  of  knowledge. 

Physicians  recognize  that  In  some 
forms  of  disease  the  cessation  of  pain 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  symptoms, 
and  an  analogous  state  of  affairs  exists 
at  the  present  moment  in  China,  where 
the  action  of  the  Government  is  so  en- 
tirely divorced  from  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  that,  oblivions  of  the  unrest 
In  their  midst,  the  rulers  cry  Peace, 
Peace,  while  war  and  revolution  are 
threatening.  With  blind  obstinacy  the 
Manchu  rulers  of  the  Empire  are  prov- 
ing themselves  to  be  as  much  opposed 
to  reason  and  as  much  wedded  to  their 
fossilized  system  of  government  as 
they  have  ever  been,  while  their  Imme- 
diate actions  have  shown  that  the  only 
reply  they  were  willing  to  vouchsafe 
to  reformers  is  the  old-world  formula 
of  the  executioner's  sword. 

But  this  weapon,  though  formidable 
enough  when  wielded  with  the  wide 
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sweep  common  In  Eastern  countries, 
can,  after  all,  only  terrorize  a  compara- 
tive few.  The  leaden  are  sent  to  the 
execution  ground,  as  was  lately  the 
case  with  the  six  reformers  at  Peking, 
or  are  compelled  to  fly  the  country  like 
K'ang  Yu-wei  and  Sun  Yatsen,  but 
the  seed  sown  remains  in  the  land,  and 
having  fallen  on  a  congenial  soil  is 
probably  destined  to  bring  forth  fruit 
at  no  very  distant  date.  The  rulers 
and  the  ruled  are  thus  pulling  In  two 
different  directions.  The  authorities  at 
Peking,  uninfluenced  by  the  opinions 
of  the  outer  world,  and  supremely  igno- 
rant of  everything  beyond  their  Imme- 
diate ken,  pursue  their  traditional 
course,  and  attempt  to  force  on  a  now 
Inquiring  and  expanding  nation  a  Pro- 
crustean system  of  government  which 
duly  suited  the  people  In  days  gone  by, 
but  which  Is  rapidly  becoming  Impos- 
sible now  that  light  Is  beginning  to 
shine  in  the  provinces  and  knowledge 
to  spread.  Under  the  teachings  of 
Kang  Yu-wel  and  the  Influence  of  for- 
eign literature  It  Is  beginning  to  dawn 
on  the  people  that  wisdom  la  not  lim- 
ited to  the  writings  of  Confucius  and 
his  followers;  that  there  are  other  and 
better  methods  of  advancement  In 
knowledge  and  in  material  prosperity 
than  are  dreamt  of  In  bis  philosophy; 
and  that  If  the  enemy  Is  to  be  kept 
from  the  gates.  It  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  they  should  adopt  other  war- 
like methods  Chan  those  which  satisfied 
all  requirements  when  the  world  was 
young. 

One  potent  agency  in  bringing  about 
this  change  In  the  popular  mind  has 
been  the  "Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Christian  and  General  Knowledge 
among  the  Chinese,"  which,  by  circu- 
lating translations  of  European  works 
on  religion,  science  and  general  sub- 
jects, has,  during  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  Its  existence,  done  a  great  and 
Increasingly  great  work. 

The  primary  object  with  which  the 


Society  was  established  was  to  gain 
by  some  means  or  other  the  ear  of  the 
Intellectual  classes.  The  founders  felt 
that  In  a  country  such  as  China  the 
motive  power  for  the  effectual  working 
of  a  change  should  come  from  above 
and  not  from  below,  and  that  so  long 
as  the  mandarins  and  literati  were 
banded  together  In  a  league  of  igno- 
rance, reforms  would  be  impossible, 
except  by  the  drastic  method  of  revolu- 
tion. Their  first  efforts  were  directed, 
therefore,  to  supplying  the  educated 
classes  with  a  literature  which  should 
enlighten   their   understandings,  and 
show  them  a  more   perfect  way  of 
knowledge  than  their  native  books  were 
able  to  point  out  This  was  a  wise  step. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries    established  them- 
selves In  the  good  graces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  gained  a  wide  influence 
at  Peking  by  publishing  translations  of 
religious  and  scientific  works  in  the 
pure   literary    style    which  Chinese 
scholars  affect,  and  which  Is  the  only 
guise  under  which  they  are  willing  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  new  facts. 
Following  this  example  the  Society  set 
to  work,  and,  according  to  the  Eleventh 
Report  It  has  already  Issued  rather 
more  than  120  works  on  religious,  sci- 
entific and  historical  subjects.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  triumphant  success. 
The  books  have  circulated    far  and 
wide  through  the  provinces  and  have 
met  with  a  ready  sale.     That  they 
would  have  gained  an  audience  In  any 
circumstances  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt,  but  unquestionably  events  huve 
fought  In  their  favor.  The  war  with 
Japan  produced  a  deep  and  widespread 
impression.     The  ruin  of  the  native 
armies  and  the  destruction  of  their 
fleets  brought  home  to  the  people  for 
the  first  time  the  fsct  that  they  were  be- 
hind the  age;  and  they  eagerly  turned 
for    Instruction    towards    the  same 
sources   which   bad.  so  successfully 
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armed  Japan  in  tbe  day  of  battle.  A 
strong  Impetus  was  thus  given  to  tbe 
study  of  Western  learning,  and  tbe  ex- 
tent of  tbls  impetus  can  best  be  gauged 
by  a  comparison  of  tbe  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  tbe  Society's  books  In  tbe 
two  years  1893,  before  tbe  war,  and 
1898,  after  it.  In  the  first  period  817 
dollars'  worth  were  sold,  while  In  tbe 
second  period  the  sum  of  18,467  dollars 
was  realized.  The  books  thus  disposed  of 
treat  all  branches  of  Western  learning, 
such,  for  example,  as  geography,  his- 
tory, sciences  and  travel,  besides  the 
Bible.  As  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  those  of  their  books  which  met  the 
public  requirement  were  caught  up,  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  when  a  popular 
edition  of  Mackenzie's  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury was  brought  out,  4,000  copies  out 
of  an  edition  of  5,000  were  sold  within 
a  fortnight  So  unprecedented  was 
such  a  rapid  sale,  and  so  continuous 
was  the  demand  for  this  and  other 
works  that  the  printing  trade  at  Shang- 
hai was  completely  nonplussed.  The 
older  houses  could  not  meet  the  de- 
mand on  their  resources,  and  new  print- 
ing establishments  sprang  up  on  all 
sides.  The  price  of  paper  went  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  binders  were 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  tbe  work 
thus  suddenly  demanded  of  them. 

In  China  tbe  law  of  copyright  is 
practically  unknown,  and  the  tempta- 
tion, therefore,  to  reprint  works  which 
have  justified  their  appearance  by  their 
popularity  Is  often  too  much  for  the 
somewhat  weak  morality  of  Chinese 
publishers.  These  literary  pirates,  like 
then*  congeners  further  West,  are  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  for  any  works 
which  are  likely  to  repay  the  question- 
able enterprise  of  reprinting,  and  the 
unwonted  success  of  tbe  Society's  pub- 
lications instantly  marked  them  down 
as  fitting  and  profitable  spoil.  A  num- 
ber of  these  books  have  been  reprinted 
in  the  province  of  Ssu-ch'uan,  and  In 
most  provinces  the  process  is  in  full 


tokening  of  China. 

swing.  However  disturbing  this  may 
be  to  the  Society's  assets,  it  Is  a  marked 
acknowledgment  of  the  success  of  tbe 
works  they  publish,  and  they  may  find 
some  satisfaction  hi  placing  against 
their  diminished  profits  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  objects  of  the  Society  are 
being  served. 

Not  content  with  the  ordinary  system 
of  publication,  the  Society  seeks  to  cir- 
culate books  and  pamphlets  among  the 
students  at  each  of  the  200  centres  of 
examination.  Success  has  crowned 
their  efforts  In  this  direction  also.  It 
1b  notorious  that  a  great  amount  of  lit- 
erature, not  always  of  the  most  elevat- 
ing character,  is  disseminated  In  this 
way,  the  students  too  often  carrying 
back  to  their  villages  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  restaurants  and  singing 
rooms.  If  the  Society  can  succeed  in 
substituting  their  publications  for  the 
trashy,  and  worse  than  trashy,  books 
which  represent  to  the  bucolic  Chang 
the  fascinating  glitter  of  the  city,  they 
will  do  a  great  work. 

But  above  and  beyond  tbe  efforts  of 
this  Society  the  people  are  trying  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  are 
seeking  for  light  with  an  ardor  which 
would  have  been  deemed  impossible 
before  the  Japanese  war.  Not  only  are 
they  publishing  on  their  own  account 
translations  of  foreign  works  which 
they  deem  likely  to  be  useful,  but  they 
are  multiplying  native  newspapers  at 
such  a  rate  that  if  there  existed  a  Chi- 
nese Imperial  Library,  that  establish- 
ment would  before  long  be  reduced  to 
■the  present  overcrowded  condition  of 
the  British  Museum.  In  1895  only 
nineteen  native  newspapers  enlightened 
the  dark  minds  of  the  people.  In  1898 
this  number  was  quadrupled,  and  the 
stream  has  since  been  pouring  out  with 
Increased  volume  and  without  a  check 
until  the  Dowager  Empress  threw  cold 
water  In  a  strongly  worded  edict  on  all 
such  enterprises.  The  same  chilling  in- 
fluence has  lately  been  used  for  the 
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suppression  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
which  were  springing  Into  life,  end  the 
promoters  of  these  establishments  have 
In  many  cases  had  to  yield.  But  though 
for  the  time  being  some  of  the  outward 
symptoms  of    the  agitation  may  be 
checked,  the  movement  is  going  steadily 
on.    The  greed  with  which  Western 
literature  is  being  devoured  Is  all  the 
more  remarkable  since  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population  are  able  to 
read,  and  it  is  by  tills  small  proportion 
of  the  people  that  the  numerous  editions 
of  the  Imported  books  are  devoured. 
On  all  sides  evidences  of  the  spread  of 
knowledge  are  observable,  and  travel- 
lers have  of  late  been  amazed  to  find 
officials  in  distant  provinces  who  can 
talk  glibly  on  new  scientific  discoveries, 
and  who  are  Intimately  acquainted  with 
the  constitutional  histories  of  Western 
nations.  Matters  must  have  gone  far 
when  even  so  staunch  an  upholder  of 
the  doctrine  of  China  for  the  Chinese 
as  the  Viceroy  Chang  Cblh-t'ung  him- 
self advocates  the  cause  of  Western 
learning.  In  a  recent  State  paper  he 
recommends  the  addition  of  "mathe- 
matics, map-drawing  and  the  elements 
of  science"  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
native  schools,  and  "a  wide  gnisp  of 
history,  the  science  of  government  and 
the  study  of  foreign  languages"  to  that 
of  the  colleges.  The  means  by  which 
he  proposes  to  provide  buildings  for 
those  educational  establishments  have 
a  touch  of  Oriental  absolutism  about 
them  which  is.  at  least,  thorough.  "If 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,"  he  says, 
"seise  the  Buddhist  and  Taolst  monas- 
teries.    China  possesses  several  my- 
riads of  them;  all  have  lands  attached 
to  them,  which  have  been  given  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  if  these  were 
secured  we  should  have  enough  for  all 
our  needs." 

Throughout  the  Empire  numberless 
native  schools  are  doing  good  work  in 


spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Court; 
and  there  is,  speaking  generally,  a 
seething  mass  of  intellectual  discontent 
which  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
It  is  as  futile  to  attempt  to  crush  such 
a  movement  by  the  Issuing  of  edicts 
and  the  persecution  of  individuals  as 
it  would  be  to  try  to  check  the  course 
of  the  Yellow  Blver  by  a  barrier  of 
bulrushes,  and  the  government  is  mak- 
ing a  fatal  mistake  in  endeavoring  to 
trample  on  the  agitation  Instead  of 
guiding  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  people  the  educated  classes  have 
become  aware  of  their  Ignorance,  and 
of  their  consequent  impotence  as  a 
nation,  and  are  holding  out  their  hands 
for  help.   From  their  government  they 
asked  for  bread,  and  they  were  given 
a  stone,  and  it  now  only  remains  for 
them  to  work  out  their  own  enlighten- 
ment with  such  help  as  they  can  get 
from  the  outside.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  the  Chinese  colonists  hi  Cali- 
fornia, the  Straits    Settlements  and 
elsewhere,  are  forming  organizations 
and  collecting  money  for  the  education 
of  their  stay-at-home  countrymen  In 
Western  knowledge,  while  the  foreign 
Society,  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  other  independent  agencies 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  foster  the 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  native  workers. 
Like  all  large  bodies,  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple are  slow  in  moving,  but  the  time 
will  inevitably  come  when  there  will 
be  an  Impetus  from  within  which  will 
compel  them  to  push    forward,  and 
when  that  psychological  movement  ar- 
rives the  Dowager  Empress's  govern- 
ment will  have  either  to  bend  or  to 
break  before  the  national  will;  unless, 
Indeed,  it  shall  have  been  already  dis- 
missed by  the  action  of  the  revolution- 
ary forces  which  are  always  in  being 
within  the  Chinese  borders. 

Robert  JT.  Dougla*. 
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to  the 
a  Hotter  of 
interest,  not.  it  is  to  be  feared,  exclu- 
sively spiritual 

Tbe  marriage-garden  of  Klrkholm  re- 
lied for  a  good  deal  of  its  husbandry 
upon  young  clergymen  and  young  doc- 
Archdeacon  Wbittaker  owed  more  than 
he  knew  to  the  eligibility  of  his  cu- 
rates. For  many  years  past  be  had 
given  no  title  to  a  candidate  without 


for  a  holiday,  and 
gloves  and  have  hot  jol 
that  I  am  sorry  for. 
blshr 

"He  is  coming  on  Friday."  said  Dora, 
the  youngest  daughter,  when  this  ir- 
relevance showed  symptoms  of 
log.  "and  he  preaches  at  tbe  iron 
on  Sunday  evening. 

"Then  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Whitworth, 
"they  will  have  the  seats  cleaned.  I 


in  of  little  livings  kept  happy  time  with 
the  engagements  of  his  stafT.  Only  one 
of  the  parish  clergy  had  married  out 
of  tbe  congregation— and  be  was,  ex- 
emplarily,  a  curate  stilt  Consequently 
people  spoke  with  more  than  titular  re- 
spect of  "oar  Venerable  Archdeacon." 
and  little  oddities  as  a  preacher— such 
as  a  tendency  to  lose  his  place  and  to 
give  the  same  sermon  on  two  succes- 
sive 8undays— were  treated  with 


"Preaching,  indeed!"  said  Mrs,  Whit- 
worth. whose  daughter  Lilian  was  very 
nearly  engaged  to  one  of  the  four  cu- 
rates; "it  is  practice  that  tells.  Look 
at  that  Pollock  person!"  (Mr.  Pollock 
was  the  vicar  of  St.  Ann's).  "You'd 
think  from  his  sermons  the  man  was 
really  in  earnest,  and  yet  when  he 
comes  down  from  the  pulpit  how  does 
he  behave?  'Bear  one  another's  bur- 


rates  running:" 

"But  be  ia  a  very  hard  worker."  Lil- 
ian remarked.  "He  baa  done  a  gjeat 
deal  among  the  poor." 

"Oh,  no  doubt,  no  doubt."  answered 
lier  mother;  "we  hear  far  too  much 
alwot  the  slums.  The  lower  classes  are 
very  well  off.  It's  we  that  are  the  poor. 
1  don't  pity  your  mill-hands  at  all — who 
minds  what  class  they  travel?  Ifs  the 


a  chapel  of  ease  at  that  dirty  end  of  the 
town.  Ease.  Indeed!  Ease  ought  to 
begin  with  an  f  and  another  letter.  We 
must  ask  him  to  supper,  poor,  lonely 

"Mr.  How  should  be  told  to  bring 
him.''  said  Dora.  "Had  not  you  better 
write.  Llir 

"Nonsense,"  said  Lilian;  "why  should 
I  writer"  Mr.  How  was  her  particular 


there  was  a  large 
congregation  at  the  chapel  of  ease.  Mrs. 
Whitworth.  after  a  hasty  conference 
with  the  verger  and  a  little  flapping  of 
his  gown,  sat  down  in  a  front  seat,  sup- 
ported by  Mrs.  Bagwell  and  Miss  Amy 
Finch.  The  two  Whitworth  girls  had 
declined  to  be  thrust  into  such  extreme 
prominence.  A  modesty  ill -requited 
by  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  for  she  beckoned  up 
her  own  young  ladies,  after  the  service 
had  begun,  knowing  that 


was  a  little  coolness  between  the  heads 
of  the  Whitworth  and  Sedcrwick  house- 
hold, consequent  upon  that,  but  happily 
it  did  not  involve  the  glrla.  who  re- 
spected one  another's  love  of  fair  play. 

"I  am  so  sorry.  Dora."  Julia  Sedgwick 
said,  when  the  service  was  over,  and 
the  youn?  people  were  walking  home 
in  a  cluster.  "Mother  meant  kindly, 
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of  course,  but  I  hope  you  don't  be- 
lieve-" 

"Of  course  not."  said  Dora.  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  him?" 

"Ota,  when  he  falls  over  his  surplice 
rather  less,  and  can  find  his  way  a  little 
In  the  prayers  and  does  not  drop  his 
voice  so  much,  and  gives  out  some  of 
the  right  hymns,  we  shall  be  able  to 
Judge  better." 

"He's  nothing  to  Mr.  Richardson," 
Lilian  said.  "Don't  you  remember  we 
heard  him  muttering  to  himself  'Oh. 
dear  me,  dear  me!'  and  he  ran  his  poor 
hair  up  into  positive  spikes.  This  one 
—Mr.  Danby— was  not  so  bad  as  that" 

"But  how  unlucky  that  he  could  not 
discover  how  to  get  Into  the  pulpit  I 
really  thought  he  would  have  to  climb 
up,  hand  over— Oh!" 

There  was  a  voice  in  Julia's  ear.  MI 
beg  your  pardon,"  It  said.  "I  believe  I 


All  the  girls  turned  round  and  there 
was  the  new  curate  bowing  and  smll- 

"How  has  been  called  to  a  sick  case." 
he  said;  "may  I  Introduce  myself?" 

He  shook  hands  all  round  with  the 
disconcerted  girls.  Then  he  turned  to 
Julia. 

♦There  ought  to  be  a  finger-post,"  he 
said,  "glancing  towards  the  pulpit" 

"Oh,  pray  forgive  me,"  said  Julia, 
"but  of  course—" 

"Why,  what  Is  there  to  forgive?  You 
were  very  kind,  I  am  sure." 

"On  the  whole  we  really  were  com- 
plimentary." 

"Oh,  were  you?— I  think  that  must 
have  been  before  I  came  up.  Your 
kindness  seemed  to  me  of  the  castigat- 
ing kind." 

"Oh,  that  Is  ungrateful.  Why,  we 
said  you  did  not—" 

"I  can  claim  no  credit  for  that  My 
hair  won't  go  into  spikes." 

At  the  corner  the  Sedgwlcks  said 
good-bye,  and  the  Whit  worths  carried 
home  their  prise. 


By  comparison  be  really 
a  prise.  At  any  rate,  he  was  not  a 
blank.  His  manners  were  perfectly 
easy,  and  his  conversational  powers 
above  the  modest  Kirkholm  average. 
The  only  thing  that  went  at  all  against 
the  grain  of  approval  was  bis  silence 
concerning  his  family.  Little  half- 
querrles  elicited  no  Information,  and  to 
direct  interrogation  even  Mrs.  Whit- 
worth  would  not  at  once  proceed. 
There  was  time  enough  for  that 
Prima  facie  a  gentleman,  with  an  Ox- 
ford degree,  and  a  name  pleasantly  sug- 
gestive of  noble  connectlons-^the  young 
man  deserved  every  encouragement 

"Now  come  often,"  said  Mrs.  Whlt- 
worth.  when  he  rose  to  say  good-bye. 
"Come  whenever  you  feel  inclined— 
whenever  you  feel  lonely.  You  are 
sure  to  find  some  of  us  In,  and  there's 
always  enough  for  supper." 

"How  could  you  say  that,  mother?" 
Lilian  asked,  when  the  young  man  had 
gone.  "Bread  and  cheese,  and  the  cold 
ends  of  pudding." 

"There  are  tins  in  the  cupboard," 
said  Mrs.  Whltworth.  loftily.  "Besides, 
he'll  have  the  sense  to  go  in  time.  I 
'hope  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  his 
connections." 

"Why,  if  it  comes  to  that"  said  Dora, 
"look  at  Uncle  Joe." 

"No,  Dora."  answered  her  mother.  "I 
will  not  look  at  Uncle  Joe.  I  prefer  to 
look  at  Aunt  Basset  and  Cousin  Cath- 
erine. Your  Cousin  Catherine  might 
have  been  Lady  Mudge." 

At  the  sound  of  that  dreaded  name 
the  girls  took  their  candles.  Mrs.  Whit- 
worth  mounted  upon  the  possible  Lady 
Mudge  was  too  high  for  anything. 

"I  like  him,  Lll."  said  Dora  when  the 
girls  were  in  their  own  room. 

"Strange,"  Lilian  answered,  "when 
he  showed  such  a  marked  antipathy  to 
you." 

Young  Mr.  Danby  was  soon  In  a  fair 
way  to  become  notable    among  the 
l's  successes.     Having  at 
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length  overcome  those  initial  difficulties 
enumerated  by  Miss  Sedgewlck,  he  won 
much  favor  In  the  pulpit.  It  was  a 
long  time  since  the  parish  church  had 
been  blessed  with  an  extempore 
preacher.  Though  a  few  people  com- 
plained that  Mr.  Danny's  arguments 
had  a  tendency  to  fade  imperceptibly 
away,  and  that,  while  some  of  his  sen- 
tences terminated  with  singular  abrupt* 
ness,  others  did  not  terminate  at  all, 
the  mass  of  the  congregation  congratu- 
lated Itself  on  having  got  one  of  the 
right  sort  It  was  felt  that  while  he 
wanted  to  say  something  and  couldn't, 
the  average  curate  wanted  to  say  noth- 
ing and  could.  "Ay,"  chuckled  the  old 
illiterates,  "but  It's  nice  to  hear  a  bit  of 
talk."  That  was.  Indeed,  a  fair  de- 
scription of  the  young  man's  pulpit 
style.  It  was  pervaded  by  an  earnest 
familiarity.  It  had  no  eloquence,  no 
brilliancy,  no  distinction.  It  lacked  the 
ozone  of  intellectuality,  the  delicate  airs 
of  suggestion.  It  touched  a  few  prob- 
lems, and  It  yielded  many  stories.  It 
left  the  Imagination  unfed,  but  it  but- 
ton-holed the  conscience.  "He  gives  it 
you,"  remarked  a  toper,  who  had  come 
to  hear  him,  "as  straight  as  the  missus 
on  Saturday  night."  In  a  little  while 
it  became  evident  that  the  people  looked 
out  for  the  new  curate's  turn.  The 
church  was  always  full  when  it  was 
known  that  he  was  going  to  preach. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  popu- 
larity excited  no  bitterness  In  the  cleri- 
cal bosom.  The  senior  curate  reluc- 
tantly admitted  bis  disgust  "Hitherto," 
he  said,  "the  parish  church  has  not  been 
sensational.  We  have  left  that  sort  of 
thing  to  St  Ann's  and  the  Bethels;  I 
wonder  the  dear  Archdeacon  stands 
It" 

"Come!"  said  How;  "Danby  is  a  really 
good  fellow.  He  Is  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest" 

"Oh  yes,"  answered  the  senior,  lifting 
a  refined  hand  and  pushing  vulgarity 
gently  away,  "your  bull  of'Bashan  al- 


William  Danby. 

ways  Is,  but  a  man  can  be  in  earnest 
without  letting  himself  down.  I'd 
rather  see  the  church  empty  than  tell 
anecdotes  about  little  boys  being  run 
over  and  saved  by  Bibles  in  their 
breast-pockets,  and  soldiers  converted 
by  screws  of  tobacco  done  up  In  leaves 
of  'Songs  and  Solos.'  " 

"It's  a  matter  of  taste,"  said  How. 

"Yes,  and  I  can't  get  the  taste  out  of 
my  mouth.  He  makes  the  better  sort 
horribly  uncomfortable." 

"But  we  make  them  a*  great  deal  too 
comfortable.  I,  for  example,  as  hi  only 
too  evident  am  a  powerful  soporific." 

"Better  send  them  to  sleep  with  sound 
dogma  than  make  them  blubber  with 
Moody's  stories.  I  wish  Danby  well— 
and  well  out  of  the  parish  church." 

And  something  of  that  sort  really 
did  eventuate. 

Danby  was  told  off  more  and  more 
for  chapel-of-ease  duty,  until  his  work 
amounted  to  a  sole  charge  of  Back  End. 
Back  End  might  have  smelt  no  sweeter 
under  a  rosier  name,  but  it  certainly 
fell  short  of  fragrance  under  Its  own. 

It  was  not  until  he  bad  entered  Into 
the  husbandry  of  that  neglected  vine- 
yard that  the  young  man's  quality 
came  out  He  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  Into  the  work.  The  little  chapel 
was  crowded  to  the  doors.  His  best 
sermons  were  preached  out  of  church. 
In  a  little  while  there  was  not  a  child 
whose  name  and  character  he  did  not 
know,  nor  a  man  for  whose  wages  he 
could  not  account  He  Invaded  public- 
houses  at  the  cost  (not  entirely  to  him- 
self) of  beautiful  black  eyes.  He  In- 
stituted or  vitalized  clothing  clubs, 
night  schools,  mothers'  meetings,  cot- 
tage lectures,  a  creche,  a  boys'  brigade, 
a  cricket  club,  a  gymnasium,  a  library. 
He  walked  arm  in  arm  with  oily  men. 
not  In  condescension,  but  In  natural 
goodfellowshlp.  His  pockets  bulged 
with  half-pounds  of  tea.  And  when  the 
present  was  made  he  asked  to  have  a 
cup  with  the  happy  old  lady,  and  he 
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drank  It  conscientiously  out  of  his 
saucer.  (That  was  a  piece  of  serpen- 
tine beguUement)  Often  for  a  week 
together  he  was  hardly  out  of  bis 
clothes. 

The  Archdeacon  rubbed  bis  chin  and 
wondered,  the  senior  curate  lifted  bis 
bands  and  clucked.  "There  is  one  com- 
fort, anyhow,"  he  said.  "We  have  iso- 
lated him.  He  won't  spread." 

It  was  hardly  likely  that  Danby's 
crusade  would  enlist  feminine  enthusi- 
asts. The  two  Whltworth  girls  (Mr. 
How,  now  engaged  to  Lilian,  gener- 
ously devoted  her  to  the  work)  were 
among  the  best  and  stoutest  of  his  re- 
cruits. It  was  quite  true  that  Mrs. 
Whltworth  was  only  a  lukewarm  con- 
vert to  Mr.  Danby's  methods,  and  her 
distrust  of  the  chapel  seats  became 
more  deeply  grounded  than  ever.  She 
began,  however,  to  bear  rumors  that 
authorized  a  wide  toleration.  Back 
end  was  In  a  fair  way  to  be  made  a 
separate  district 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Danby  had  not  "said 
anything"  to  Dora,  and  mystery  still 
enshrouded  his  family. 

One  evening,  when  the  young  man 
had  found  time  to  play  a  game  of  ten- 
nis, and  even  to  Indulge  In  a  subsequent 
cigarette,  Mrs.  Whitworth  took  him  in 
hand.  It  happened  that  there  had  late- 
ly settled  in  Kirkholm,  a  certain  Mr. 
Rlgby,  fair,  forty  and  not  fat,  and  more 
than  well  enough  to  do.  Mr.  Rlgby 
had  asked  with  some  significance,  to 
be  introduced  to  Dora. 

"Mr.  Danby,"  the  matron  began,  "I 
don't  know  what  witchcraft  you  use. 
Think  of  my  girls  going  slumming  as 
they  do!  and  Dora  such  a  little  aristo- 
crat and  all!" 

"Is  she  that?"  the  curate  asked. 

"I  wonder  you  have  not  found  it  out 
Even  from  a  child  she  shrank  from 
anything  that  was  not-what  shall  I 
say  ?— unexceptionable.  She  never  had 
any  patience  with  parvenus.  Wrong, 
of    course."  Mrs.  Whitworth  added. 


with  a  splendid  smile,  "but  perhaps  she 
learned  that  from  her  mother." 

"After  all,"  the  curate  said,  "so  long 
as  people  are  decently  bred—" 

"Oh,  that  is  not  everything,  Mr  Dan- 
by; there  Is  a  great  deal  in  nice  con- 
nections. I  think,  by  the  way,  your 
family  came  from — T* 

There  was  no  irruption  of  informa- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Whitworth  added  "Nor- 
folk r 

"No,"  be  answered.  "I  don't  think 
I  have  any  relations  there." 

"Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Whitworth. 
"Whenever  you  feel  disposed  to  talk  a 
little  about  your  people  we  should  be 
so  much  Interested." 

"I  hardly  think  so,"  he  said;  "we  are 
not  except  to  ourselves,  a  very  inter- 
esting, or  a  very — "  At  that  moment 
Lilian  came  up  and  led  the  curate 
away. 

When  Danby  reached  home  that 
night  he  found  a  letter  that  had  arrived 
by  the  evening's  post 

"Prom  mother,"  he  said,  as  he  opened 
It;  "It  Is  not  often  that  she  writes." 

The  letter  ran  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Son,— Your  poor  father  died 
last  night  The  clergyman  was  with 
him,  and  he  bad  not  much  pain.  He 
sent  his  duty  to  you  and  was  sorry  to 
be  such  an  expense.  He  blamed  the 
drink  for  all  this  trouble.  My  dear 
son,  I  have  what  will  do  me  for  the 
funeral,  and  when  I  have  him  buried 
I  would  dearly  like  to  come  and  man- 
age for  you.  Them  landladies  is  great 
old  rogues,  and  I  have  nobody  but 
you  now  the  old  man  Is  gone.  He  used 
me  very  bad,  but  I  will  be  lonesome  all 
the  same.  The  Lord  forgive  him!— he 
was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man  and  a  clever 
tradesman  too,  but  he  would  not  mind 
himself. 

I  remain,  your  affectionate  mother, 

Norah  Danby. 

Oh.  it  Is  the  empty  bouse  and  heart 
that  I  will  have  when  they  takes  him 
away.  It  Is  a  lovely  coffin  entirely. 

The  tears  gathered  In  the  young 
man's  eyes.  "Poor  dear  old  mother," 
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he  said.  "Of  course  you  shall  come  to 
me.  Perhaps  If  I  had  done  my  doty 
.  .  .  but  no!  there  was  no  chance  for 
father.  Only  a  miracle  could  have 
saved  him.  God  grant  hla  end  was 
peace." 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  warm- 
hearted reply. 

"Mother,"  he  said.  "I  have  a  little 
house  all  to  myself,  and  we  will  be 
happy  together.  There  are  still  fifty 
pounds  of  Uncle  Robert'a  legacy  left, 
and  I  have  saved  a  little  besides.  We 
shall  be  able  to  get  along  very  nicely, 
and  the  old  time  shall  come  back,  and 
nobody  shall  worry  you  any  more.  I 
long  to  see  your  aweet  old  face  again, 
which  I  have  not  beheld  for  four— near- 
ly five— years.  Mother,  I  could  not 
help  speaking  to  father  If  I  came,  and 
you  know  how  mad  it  made  him  if  I 
did.  It  was  best  then  that  we  should 
be  apart,  but  now  we  must  never  part 
again." 

He  concluded  with  an  offer  to  come 
over  and  help  the  winding  up  of  his 
mother's  small  affairs,  if  his  presence 
seemed  at  all  needful;  only  just  hinting 
that  any  saving  that  could  be  effected 
was  not  to  be  despised. 

"Well,  that's  done,"  said  Danby  to 
himself,  as  he  sealed  the  letter.  The 
flnitum  est  covered  more  than  that 
epistle.  Tn  the  step  which  he  had 
taken  Danby  saw  the  end  of  a  dream— 
a  dream  that  bad  grown  very  dear. 

He  was  in  love  with  Dora  Whltworth, 
and,  but  for  the  need  of  summoning 
his  mother,  he  would  have  cherished  a 
good  hope  of  winning  his  way  at  last. 
Hope,  as  things  were  shaping  them- 
selves, must  be  kicked  out  of  doors. 

Danby  lit  his  pipe  and  paced  slowly 
to  and  fro,  chewing  the  cud  of  bitter 
thoughts. 

*"Upon  my  word,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"the  worst  turn  you  can  do  a  young 
fellow  is  to  give  him  a  lift  In  life. 
You're  sure  to  lift  him  a  step  higher 
than  ever  he  can  safely  stand.  Good  old 


Uncle  Willie!  If  you  had  not  made  me 
a  most  unlucky  parson,  I  might  have 
been  a  happy— well,  what  should  I  have 
been?— a  shoemaker?  Yes,  say  a  shoe- 
maker. Cobbling  Is  rather  a  nice  trade, 
I  fancy,  and  the  cure  of  soles  for  which 
I  was  Intended.  I  might  have  been 
a  gentleman  without  my  h's  instead  of 
a  cad  with  them.  Oh,  Uncle  Willie,  I 
wish  you  had  never  seen  that  chandlery 
store  in  Johannesburg.  The  candle  was 
not  worth  the  game." 

So  the  young  man  mused,  growing 
sarcastic  and  cynical,  in  the  sharpness 
of  his  hurt.  But  that  was  not  his  natu- 
ral vein.  He  was  at  least  and  at  worst 
a  sweet-hearted  fellow,  and  then  he 
loved  his  work. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  would  not  have  lost 

0 

my  chance  here  for  all  other  chances. 
I  must  make  the  best  of  things.  Who 
knows?  .  .  .  perhaps  she  might  .  .  ." 
and  then  he  stopped  again.  "No!  It's 
all  over  there.  She  has  looks  and  a 
little  fortune,  and  the  might-have-been 
of  Lady  Mudge.  It  is  expecting  too 
much.  She  could  never  bear  up  against 
her  mother.  Better  have  your  tooth 
out  when  you  know  it  Is  bound  to  ache. 
To  morrow  I'll— well,  I'll— yea,  I'll  see; 
and  thenr 

He  got  no  farther  than  that,  and  It 
was  not  quite  a  terminus.  Still,  to  have 
resolved  that  be  would  resolve  was 
some  kind  of  comfort. 

Danby  went  to  bed,  and,  finally,  to  ' 
sleep— that  sort  of  sleep  wherein 
the  mind,  harrassed  and  ham- 
pered, tolls  fruitlessly  through  all 
the  worries  of  the  day,  rearranging 
things  with  endless  Ineffectual  shifts, 
weaving  laborious  webs  that  drop 
apart,  and  reviewing  Its  own  efforts 
all  the  while  In  paralysed  despair. 

He  got  up  and  had  his  first  experience 
of  nerves.  Hitherto  he  had  regarded 
them  as  an  Idle  Invention  of  idle  wom- 
en. 

But  bath  and  breakfast  and  a  bright 
sun  put  in  a  little  word;  and  there  was 
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something  In  It  He  went  out  and 
talked  to  Teddy  Th  wakes,  while  his 
poor  leg  was  being  dressed;  then  he 
gave  his  lesson  at  the  school,  and  after 
that  he  eaUed  on  Molly  Dawson.  Molly 
was  an  old  woman  of  eighty-four,  who 
could  sometimes  see  a  little  out  of  one 
of  her  eyes,  but  had  few  other  corpo- 
real accomplishments.  She  lived  on 
four  shillings  a  week  and  a  cheerful 
heart.  Danby  always  went  to  Molly 
when  he  wanted  a  tonic. 

Just  as  he  was  feeling  for  his  hat, 
the  door  opened,  and  there  entered 
Dora.  Dora,  with  morning  blushes  on 
her  cheeks,  and  half  a  pound  of  tea  In 
her  basket 

"If  I  don't  have  It  out  to-day,"  Dan- 
by said,  reverting  to  that  dental  resolu- 
tion, 'Til  loosen  It  a  bit" 

"Good-bye,  Molly."  said  the  two 
young  people  together. 

"That  I  may  live  to  see  It!"  was  Mrs. 
Dawson's  response,  as  she  grasped  a 
hand  of  each.  "Oh,  then,  that  I  may 
live  to  see  it!" 

The  meaning  of  the  old  -woman's 
words  was  not  ignored  without  an  em- 
barrassing effort  Dora  was  more  suc- 
cessfully unconscious  than  Danby; 
perhaps  because  he  could  not  help  de- 
tecting a  kind  of  opening  In  the  speech. 

"May  I  walk  with  you?"  he  said  to 
Dora.  "Let  me  take  your  basket."  So 
they  went  on  together. 

How  is  It  that  in  deprecation  of  the 
meditated  stroke,  there  comes  so  often 
some  appeal,  as  poignant  as  uncon- 
scious? Why  does  the  doomed  horse 
whinny  at  one's  voice,  and  the  doomed 
dog  crawl  to  lick  one's  hands?  How 
comes  that  look  on  Duncan's  sleeping 
face?  Why  Is  Desdemona's  prattle  so 
Innocent  and  sweet? 

Has  Heaven  decreed  that  none  shall 
ever  reach  another's  heart  but  through 
his  own? 

Never  had  Dora  been  so  kind,  so 
prone  to  little  confidences,  so  sure  of 
sympathy,  as  on  that  ruthless  walk. 


Danby  groaned  within  himself.  It 
was  going  to  be  worse  than  be  thought. 
He  could  not  begin.  Opening  after 
opening  crumbled  and  slipped  away. 
He  was  too  nervous  to  make  a  hand  of 
the  thing.  Still,  finely  or  clumsily,  the 
thing  could  be  done.  It  is  not  bard  to 
hurt  those  who  care  for  us.  Any  word 
will  do  it.  Nay,  it  does  not  need  a 
word  at  all.  A  look— a  silence— Is 
enough.  Sympathy  Is  sensitive  as  a 
mirror.  An  atmosphere  will  cloud  it 

Danby  said— something.  He  did  not 
know  what  But  it  went  home.  He 
saw  the  start  as  it  struck,  the  flush  of 
Incredulous  surprise;  the  tears  that 
came  and  went  back.  And  then  Dora 
had  herself  In  hand,  and  was  no  more 
a  woman,  but  a  young  lady. 

But  Danby  could  not  stand  It. 

"Dora,"  he  said,  "I  am  so  unhappy." 

She  turned  round  so  sweetly,  and 
looked  at  him  with  such  a  tender  anxi- 
ety, while  she  rested  her  hand  for  a 
moment  on  his  arm,  that  the  end.  for 
good  or  evil,  was  very  nearly  coming. 

It  was  only  by  a  violent  effort  that 
he  constrained  himself,  and  did  not  tell 
her — well,  many  things.  As  It  was,  he 
apologised  for  his  bad  temper,  pressed 
her  hand— and  carried  off  the  basket. 
,  He  would  have  liked  to  tell  her  all 
about  himself— his  humble  birth,  bis 
drunken  old  father,  his  dear  old  peasant 
mother,  his  dubious  old  Uncle  Willie, 
and  his  legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds 
Invested  In  an  Oxford  degree.  But  to- 
day he  felt  that  he  could  not  disclose  so 
much  without  disclosing  a  good  deal 
more.  And  for  that  he  believed  the 
time  bad  not  come.  Knowing  Mrs. 
Whltworth,  It  did  not  seem  to  him  fair 
to  expose  his  love  to  what  must  cer- 
tainly ensue.  8he  would  be  re- 
proached, worried,  made  unhappy.  Evea 
If  she  heartily  desired  the  match,  Mrs. 
Whltworth  would  obstruct  It — so  far  as 
she  safely  could.  Gentility  and  the 
Mudge  possibilities  demanded  so  much 
of  her.  With  that  well-to-do  stranger 
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offering  attentions  to  Dora,  she  would 
seriously  oppose  any  definite  under- 
standing between  her  daughter  and 
himself.  He  must  wait  till— in  silence 
or  thunder— the  stranger  had  rolled  by. 
Knowing  Dora's  feelings  on  that  head 
(that  slightly  bald  head)  he  was  not 
afraid  to  abide  the  issue. 

The  next  day  he  went  out  resolved  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  It,  so  far  as  his 
mother  was  concerned.  But  he  came 
back  without  that  Interior  ablution.  It 
was  of  no  use.  Dora  was  too  delight- 
ful. Her  mood  was  so  sunny  that  he 
had  to  make  hay  In  it  There  would 
not  be  many  more  days  like  that,  for, 
take  it  as  she  might,  his  revelation 
would  cost  her  something.  It  would 
be  a  serious  trouble  at  the  first.  So  he 
said  nothing— nothing,  at  least,  that 
requires  repetition.  Haymaking  does 
not  favor  intellectual  talk. 

The  next  day — prematurely— right  on 
the  heels  of  her  telegram— Mrs.  Danby 
came.  Since  his  absorption  In  the  Back 
End  work  bad  become  complete,  Dan- 
by, as  has  been  mentioned,  had  had  a 
little  house  to  himself. 

The  Archdeacon  having  furnished  it, 
William  had  found  an  old  woman  who 
could  cook  chops  (about  half-way 
through)  and  hew  potatoes  into  many- 
angled  shapes,  and  even,  when  polite- 
ness required,  halloa  from  above  or 
below— not  apparently  from  the  level— 
"Well,  what  Is  it  now?" 

This  old  woman,  as  it  happened, 
only  that  very  afternoon  had  an- 
nounced her  Intention  of  being  mar- 
ried, and  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
to  look  after  her  bridegroom,  lest  he 
should  be  backing  out  of  it  Danby 
had  told  another  old  woman  to  come 
In  and  take  occasional  exercise  In  pat- 
tens, but  now,  moved  by  what  feeling 
he  hardly  knew,  he  paid  ten  shillings 
forfeit-money,  and  broke  the  bargain 
off. 

"Mother  would  hate  to  have  anybody 
about,"  he  said  to  himself;  but  he  re- 


ceived the  explanation  with  some  dis- 
trust. 

It  was  late  when  the  train  came  in, 
and  there  were  few  people  on  the  ill-lit 
platform.  William  was  glad  that  the 
meeting  would  have  hardly  any  wit- 
nesses—and was  ashamed  of  his  glad- 
ness. What  would  his  mother  be  like? 
It  was  five  years  since  he  had  seen  her. 
Older,  of  course,  she  would  be— but—  ? 

Ah,  the  train  was  In.  He  was  going 
to  see  her  now,  and  to  have  the  answer 
to  that  question  which  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  ask. 

Yes,  there  she  was-getting  out;  that 
was  the  figure— stouter,  much  stouter 
than  of  yore— and  that,  oh!  that  was 
her  voice. 

"Young  man,  I'll  trouble  you  to  hand 
me  out  this  trunk,  and— come  here  to 
me  now— where  would  I  find  the  Rever- 
end William  Danby?' 

-Nothing  about  "my  son"— yes,  he 
recognized  the  relief  in  that  forbear- 
ance. It  was  of  no  use.  She  was  worse 
than  he  had  expected.  He  was 
ashamed  of  his  mother. 

He  hung  In  the  shadows  and  let  the 
porter  attend  to  her. 

When  she  was  safely  shut  into  a  fly, 
he  started  after  It,  taking  a  short  back 
way.  But  he  overheard  one  porter  say 
to  another,  "Mr.  Danby's  new  house- 
keeper, I  suppose.  A  liberal  old  Irish 
body.  Gave  me  a  shilling,  she  did." 

Stinging  tears  came  into  William 
Danby's  eyes.  He  knew  the  meaning 
of  that  shilling.  She  was  acting  up  to 
the  dignity  of  being  his  mother. 

His  little  house  stood  in  happy  isola- 
tion. A  high  wall  and  a  three-cornered 
bit  of  garden  stood  between  it  and 
prying  eyes.  William,  arriving  first, 
saw  the  luggage  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  fly-man  and  a  man  whom  he  had 
signalled  by  the  way,  and  the  fly  driven 
off.  before  he  entered  to  claim  his 
mother. 

At  last,  sick  with  shame  at  the  effort 
that  it  cost  him,  he  flounced  into  the 
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little  hall,  and  crying  "Welcome,  mother! 
welcome  to  our  little  house  !"  clasped 
her  in  his  arms. 

She  was  so  glad  to  see  him — so  happy 
and  proud  and  fond — that  for  a  little 
while  he  forgot  all  but  her  tears  and  the 
tender  effusion  of  her  speech. 

But  that  was  soon  over.  He  led  her 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  turned  up  the 
lamp,  and  then  .  .  . 

Oh,  it  was  worse  than  his  worst 
fears.  Face,  figure,  speech— what  had 
the  five  years  made  of  them? 

fie  put  himself  In  Dora's  place,  and 
came  to  his  mother  fresh  and  unpre- 
pared. 

The  coarse  black-country  twang, 
grafted  upon  a  deadly  Limerick  brogue, 
the  towsled  hair,  the  more  than  dubious 
bands,  the  excited  manner,  the  loose, 
draggled  smartness— oh,  it  was  all  ter- 
rible, terrible.  Every  exaggerative 
phrase,  every  effusive  gesture,  stung 
like  a  lash. 

Once,  In  the  stress  of  suffering,  he 
groaned  aloud.  And  then  his  mother's 
coarseness  fell  away  like  a  vulgar  cloak 
flung  aside.  The  point  of  view  was 
changed.  He  was  a  boy  again,  lying 
sick  in  bed,  listless  and  weary,  and  she 
was  bending  over  him,  all  tenderness, 
all  knowledge  and  comfort  and  patient 
ministration;  a  sympathetic  extension 
of  his  own  frets  and  cumbered  long- 
ings, divining  the  drift  of  needs  that  he 
could  only  feel  In  foiled  confusion.  In 
those  days  he  always  thought  of  angels 
as  stout,  and  breathing  visibly  through 
blue  and  white  aprons;  not  quite  com- 
pletely hooked  at  every  point,  and  apt 
to  lose  a  slipper  as  they  hovered  round 
in  ministration. 

"Willie,  avlck!"  It  all  came  back 
upon  the  breath  of  those  two  words,  as 
his  mother  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
brow,  and  asked  "if  the  poor  head  was 
very  sore  with  him?" 

So  for  the  rest  of  that  night  they 
were  happy  together. 

But  in  the  morning  all  was  wrong 


again.  Danby  found  his  mother,  mar- 
vellously girt  about,  with  a  face  that 
seemed  to  be  keeping  Ash  Wednesday, 
preparing  breakfast,  amid  extraordi- 
nary havoc  and  dismay.  She  was  more 
vulgar  than  ever  In  the  daylight  Oh, 
this  was  what  he  never  could  have  be- 
lieved. But  he  forced  himself,  and 
kissed  her  with  what  seemed  to  him 
expansion,  and  was,  he  verily  believed, 
kind  and  warm. 

At  breakfast  he  spoke  about  getting 
a  servant,  but  Mrs.  Danby  would  not 
hear  of  that  She  had  no  opinion  at 
all  of  girls,  and,  Indeed,  she  was  well 
able  to  do  for  her  son's  house. 

William  deferred  to  her  views.  In 
truth,  they  fell  In  with  his  own  secret 
desire.  If  a  maid  came  In  the  news 
went  out;  and,  for  the  present  the  news 
was  best  indoors. 

He  must  prepare  Dora.  He  must 
break  his  mother  gently. 

When  he  had  unpacked  the  large 
brown  trunk  and  had  undertaken  to 
send  in  the  little  things  that  would  be 
needed  for  the  day,  Danby  wished  his 
mother  good-bye,  and  set  forth  upon  his 
visiting.  Suddenly,  however,  he  reap- 
peared. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,"  he  said,  standing 
with  his  back  to  Mrs.  Danby,  and  star- 
ing out  of  the  window,  "In  case  any- 
body comes,  there  might  be  no  harm — 
In  fact  I  think  I  wouldn't— you  see, 
nobody  has  bad  a  hint  of  It  and  it 
would  be  taking  the  town  rather  short 
...  no,  I  wouldn't  say  anything  at 
present" 

"I  wouldn't  understand  you,  darling," 
said  Mrs.  Danby;  "sure,  I'm  no  way 
given  to  gossip,  and  what  acquaintance 
would  I  have  In  this  strange  place?" 

"Exactly.  I  wouldn't  make  any 
friends  at  first— not  till  you  know  who 
they  are;  and  I  wouldn't  tell  them 
who  you  are." 

"Indeed,  Willie,  I  never  make  no 
freedom  with  the  people  ...  but  I 
must  be  very  stupid  entirely  this  morn- 
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lag,  for  I  wouldn't  see  the  meaning  of 
this  at  all,  saving  just   to  mention 

"I  wouldn't  even  mention  that— I 
would  leave  people  to  think  Just  what 
they  like." 

"Very   well,  Willie— whatever  you 

"Yes,  I  would  leave  them  to  guess  for 
themselves.  Unless  you  liked  to  say"— 
Dnnby  bad  moved  towards  the  door, 
and  the  last  words  were  flung  out  care- 
lessly from  the  step— "you  had  come  to 
keep  my  house." 

"Quite  right,  Willie.  I'll  say  that  to 
be  sure.  I'll  give  It  out  that  I'm  your 
housekeeper." 

She  spoke  with  an  even  Intonation, 
more  quietly  than  usual.  Danby  feel- 
ing that  the  matter  was  a  little  delicate, 
heard  her  answer  with  relief. 

"WelL  just  for  the  present,  he  said, 
carelessly,  "till  we  have  had  time  to 
look  round  us.  Good-bye,  mother;  take 
care  of  yourself." 

"No  fear,  darling,"  she  answered,  "no 
fear,"  and  Danby  walked  away,  whist- 
ling. 

As  soon  as  the  sound  of  his  steps 
had  passed,  Mrs.  Danby  flung  out  her 
hands  and  cast  her  eyes  upward,  in  a 
gesture  of  adjuration,  almost  of  lmpre- 

"He  Is  ashamed  of  me,"  she  said; 
"my  Willie  Is  ashamed  of  me;"  and 
sank  Into  a  chair,  sobbing  aloud.  Then 
she  pressed  her  forehead  hard,  and  said, 
with  slow,  deliberate  articulation,  as 
though  to  convince  herself  by  testi- 
mony from  without  of  something  hard 
to  be  received  or  grasped,  "My  Willie — 
is  ashamed— of  his  mother." 

The  words  died  away;  her  hands 
sauk  upon  her  lap;  and  for  many  min- 
utes she  sat  with  fixed  eyes  that  saw 
nothing,  motionless  as  a  stone. 

Alas,  how  easy  some  shameful  deeds 
are  made  to  us!  What  gentle  slopes 
lead  our  deceptions  on?  Often,  ere  we 
lift  a  finger  or  breathe  a  word,  our 


very  wish  rides  forth,  crying  before  as, 
"Prepare  the  way;  make  sin's  rough 
places  smooth." 

Before  William  had  walked  a  hun- 
dred yards  he  chanced  upon  Amy 
Finch,  high  placed  by  many  as  Kirk- 
holm's  chief  authority  on  other  people's 

"Why,  Mr.  Danby,"  Amy  said,  "I 
hear  you  have  a  new  housekeeper 
come." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  taken  at  una- 
wares, "and  I  think  she  will  do  very 
well." 

No  further  announcement  was  need- 
ed. Six  consecutive  advertisements 
would  have  secured  a  less  piercing  pub- 
licity. 

Danby's  Intention  was,  as  soon  as 
his  morning  round  had  been  performed, 
to  call  at  Mrs.  Whltworth's  and  begin 
his  revelation.  By  easy  degrees  he 
would  prepare  his  love  for  the  recep- 
tion, first  moral,  then  physical,  of  Mrs. 
Danby. 

Confused  and  unhappy,  compassed 
by  uneasy  visions  of  rocks  and  shoals 
ahead,  William  worked  through  his 
heavy  morning  duties,  and  then,  in  ful- 
filment of  his  purpose,  set  his  face  to- 
wards Whitethorn  Lodge. 

But  before  half  the  way  was  accom- 
plished, behold!  a  voice  behind  him!  Hs 
turned,  flushing  with  pleasure,  for  It 
was  the  voice. 

"Well,  Mr.  Danby."  said  Dora,  "what 
dark  secret  are  you  revolving  now?" 

"Secret?"  he  answered,  quickly;  "why 
do  you  say  that?" 

"Dear  me!"  she  said,  "we  are  very 
literal  to-day.  Pray  don't  scowl  at  me. 
Really,  I  have  not  discovered  any  guilty 
secret— it's  only  the  new  Irish  house- 
keeper." 

"Oh,"  he  said.  "Is  that  all?  How  do 
you  know  she  is— Irish?" 

"Bedad,"  she  answered,  "  'Us  alsy 
knowing  that  same.  Isn't  meself  just 
afther  shpaking  to  her?  Oh,  Mr.  Dan- 
by, can't  I  do  Irish  gloriously?" 
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"Yes,"  he 
the  Irish." 

So  the  feet  of  William  sank  deep  and 
deeper  Into  the  slough.  In  a  little 
wblle  the  socking  lips  had  risen  so  high 
that  struggling  seemed  hopeless.  Self- 
extrication  was  impossible.  He  must 
wait  for  Lack's  kind  hand.  He  was 
very  miserable.  His  work  suffered. 
His  health  suffered.  He  grew  peevish 
and  hypochondriac.  He  thought  about 
little  but  himself  and  his  love,  and  the 
unworthy  behavior  of  Fate. 

He  did  not  notice  anything  about  his 
mother— except  her  untidiness  and  her 
vulgarity.  And  yet  other  things  were 
noticeable  enough— as,  for  example,  her 
paleness,  her  loss  of  appetite,  her 
drawn  mouth  and  weary,  sleepless 
eyes.  She  never  left  the  house.  She 
spoke  to  nobody  but  her  son;  and  that 
in  his  present  mood  was  not  an  all-sat- 
isfying exception. 

One  afternoon  in  March— a  day  of 
rushing  clouds  and  gusty  flutterings— 
William  ran  hastily  into  his  house.  All 
that  day,  as  it  happened,  he  had  not 
seen  his  mother.  Except  for  their  un- 
punctual  punctuality  his  meals  bad 
been  prepared  as  usual.  But  Mrs. 
Danby  had  remained  invisible.  There 
was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this. 
She  had  come  to  recognize,  William 
fancied,  his  dislike  of  slipshod,  for  of 
late  she  had  Isolated  more  or  less  her 
extremest  deshabilles,  taking  her  meals 
at  these  times  somewhere  out  of  sight. 

Dashing  in  now  he  looked  around  for 
Mrs.  Danby.  She  was  not  where  that 
hour  usually  found  her,  blending  be- 
lated washing-up  with  premature 
schemes  for  tea.  William  ran  up  to 
her  little  room  and  knocked. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  in  much  excite- 
ment, "there  are  three  ladles  coming  to 
tea:  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  and  Miss  Amy 
Finch,  and  Miss  Dora  Whltworth.  Do 
have  things  all  right.  I've  brought 
three  cakes  and  two 
biscuits  and—" 
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"Oh,  the  poor  fellow I"  Interrupted  his 
mother's  voice.  "He  has  enough  for  a 
beseiged  city." 

"You  will  have  things  nice,  won't 
you,  mother?" 

"And  wouldn't  I  do  credit  to  my  own 
son?  But  I  doubt  the  fire  went  out  on 
me.  No  matter— no  matter.  Wait  till 
I  have  the  boots  on  to  my  feet,  for  I 
was  very  sick  all  this  day." 

"Yea,  and  your  voice  sounds  queer. 
I  wouldn't  have  asked  them  if  I  had 
thought;  but  you  will  manage  some- 
bow,  won't  you?" 

"I  will  then.  I  wilL  Only  leave  me 
free,   for     I'd   be     nervous  being 


William  ran  down,  blew  up  the  lan- 
guishing kitchen  fire,  and  set  forth  upon 
the  tray  of  elegance  his  afternoon  ser- 
vice. It  consisted  of  a  brown-ware  tea- 
pot, two  breakfast  cups  (one  of  them 
with  a  handle),  two  solid  tea-cups,  pre- 
sented severally  to  "James"  and  "A 
good  girl,"  a  really  generous  slop-basin 
and  a  blue-paper  bag  of  sugar. 

A  good  fire  was  burning  in  the  little 
study,  and  fortunately  some  of  the 
smoke  was  going  up  the  chimney.  De- 
sparing    of    accomplishing  anything 
amid  the  complex  litter  of  the  table, 
William  cleared  a  little  space  upon  the 
harmonium  where  the  tray  might  safely   f  : 
repose,  whipped  his  old  coat  and  sllp-£,J 
ners  into  the  mazazlne  (and  eeneral) 
heap  in  the  corner,  covering  them  de-^ 
cently    with    yesterday's  KIrkholm 
Times,  collected  the   straggling  pipes 
and  dropped  them  behind  the  books  on 
his  big  shelf,  and  then  he  was  ready  to 
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It  was  well,  for  a  minute  later  there 
were  steps  on  the  ash-path.  He  went 
to  the  door  and  led  the  ladles  hospitably 

in. 

"I  am  afraid  It  is  rather  rough,"  he 
said,  complacently,  as  he  set  chairs  and 
a  box.  "But  I  know  yon  won't  mind." 

"It  is  delightful,"  said  Mrs.  Sedg- 
wick, drawing  her  skirts  very  tight, 
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yet  managing  to  keep  her  gaze  upon 
the  angle  above  the  heap. 

"Dear  me!"  said  William.  "How 
quick  you  are!  I  never  saw  that  spider 
before." 

"He  has  come  to  do  the  honors  to  us," 
said  Dora.  "How  interesting  a  bach- 
elor's room  Is." 

"Very,"  assented  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  as 
with  a  glance  she  unearthed  the  sleeve 
of  William's  coat.  "Might  I  Just  touch 
that  picture— now  It  is  straight" 

After  a  little  while  Dora's  eye  was 
caught  by  William's  garden  borders. 

"How  beautiful  they  are,"  she  said. 
"There  is  no  flower  dresses  so  well  as 
a  wallflower.  There  is  such  a  re- 
strained sumptuousness  In  that  red- 
brown  velvet" 

"Come  and  pick  some,"  William  an- 
swered. 

"May  IT  she  said,  blushing  exquis- 
itely. 

He  clapped  on  his  college  cap  and 
led  the  way  out 

"I  must,"  remarked  Mrs.  Sedgwick, 
as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned; 
"meddling  or  not,  I  simply  must  And 
rising  she  swooped  upon  the  mantel- 
shelf. "Look  here,  Amy,  crumbs  and 
tobacco  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt" 

"Not  frogs?'  Inquired  Amy. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Mrs.  Sedg- 
wick, scrubbing  with  an  old  glove  and 
a  paper-knife.  "No,  they  like  water; 
more  likely  pigs." 

Meanwhile  William  and  Dora  at- 
tended to  their  branch  of  the  business. 
It  was  a  pleasant  department  and  its 
affairs  were  conducted  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned, leisurely  way. 

"Are  they  not  sweet?"  said  Dora,  as 
she  fastened  some  flowers  In  her  pretty 
dress. 

"Yes,"  said  William,  following  the 
movements  of  her  hands.  "They  are 
now." 

"Now  I  should  not  wonder,"  Dora 
answered,  "if  that  were  a  compliment" 
Again  her  color  came,  and— really 


there  was  no  need;  it  was  a  becoming 
color— she  stooped  to  hide  It 

He,  too,  stooped,  and,  as  she  bent  her 
neck,  with  a  little  Innocent  frisk  of 
hair  curling  over  it— a  little  tendril 
lighter  than  all  the  rest,  a  shining 
straggler  from  the  dark-brown,  bronzy 
colls — lay  right  under  Danby's  eyes. 

It  was  irresistible.  At  least  he  did 
not  resist  it 

"My  darling,"  he  said,  as  he  steadied 
the  tremulous  curl  with  his  lips. 

Dora  rose  swiftly  to  her  height  "Mr. 
Danby,"  she  said,  "there  is  nothing  be- 
tween us  yet  .  .  .  and  I  don't  think 
...  at  least  I  don't  know.  There  are 
many  things  to  think  of  first" 

"Dora,"  he  answered,  "you  are  not 
mercenary,  and  you  would  not  be 
afraid  of  a  long  engagement" 

"It  is  not  I,"  she  said;  "I  am  afraid 
of  nothing.  But—" 

"Dora,"  he  broke  in,  catching  her 
hand,  "you  love  me  then;  you  do  love 
me?" 

"Oh,  pray  question  me  no  more,"  she 
said.  "My  mother  .  .  .  you  know  her 
views  about  family  and  connections. 
...  If  you  could  .  .  .  until  .  .  .  bark! 
Amy  is  calling  us." 

Indeed  she  was. 

"Coming,"  cried  Danby.  "The  stalks 
were  dreadfully  wiry.  Now  we  have 
got  enough." 

William's  mind  was  tossing  among 
tumultuous  thoughts.  He  knew  that 
Dora  loved  him,  and  there  was  joy  In 
that  He  knew  that  without  her 
mother's  consent  she  would  never  be 
his— and  there  was  dejection  there. 
Would  Mrs.  Wbltworth  ever  give  her 
daughter  to  the  eon  of  the  Widow 
Danby? 

Plans  shot  through  his  brain  like  a 
shuttle.  He  must  get  his  mother  out 
of  the  way  while  the  secret  still  held 
Arm.  He  must  Invent  a  family  history. 
He  must  marry  Dora,  and  then  .  .  . 
why,  then  let  things  take  their  chance. 
Was  middle-class  provincial  pride  to 
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pat  asunder  two  lives  that  God  had 
joined  together? 

"I  am  afraid  we  must  say  good-bye," 
said  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  as  the  truants  re- 
entered the  study. 

"Without  tear'  said  Danby.  "Non- 
sense; I'll  hurry  It  up." 

He  stepped  across  to  the  kitchen.  "Do 
be  quick,"  he  said;  the  ladles  declare 
they  must  go." 

"In  one  minute."  answered  his 
mother.  Her  back  was  towards  him, 
but  again  he  noticed  that  strangeness 
in  her  voice.  She  Is  not  well,"  he 
thought,  with  co  keenness  of  feeling, 
as   he  returned   to  his   three  lady 

^'Bachelor's  tea."  he  said,  "does  not 
come  quite  so  naturally  as  blue  to 
skies  and  rose  to  ladies'  cheeks.  Hal- 
loa! who's  been  deranging  my  tea-table? 
That's  the  harmonium,  don't  yon 
know?" 

He  turned  to  put  away  some  music 
that  had  been  laid  upon  the  top  of  the 
instrument,  and  at  that  moment  his 
mother  entered. 

"Set  it  here,  please,"  he  said,  and 
turned  to  face  Mrs.  Danby. 

Ah,  what  was  wrong?  The  tray  clat- 
tered like  some  mock  orchestra  of  chil- 
dren; yes,  and  the  steps  of  the  bearer 
swayed    and   her   face  .  .  .  Oh!  her 

the  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  steeped  In 
a  kind  of  haze. 

"She  is  very  ill,"  Danby  thought,  as 
he  rose  to  take  the  wavering  tray  from 
his  mother's  hands.  And  then  he  felt 
something  strange  in  the  gaze  of  the 
visitors— the  gaze  that  converged  upon 
the  advancing  face. 

And  then  a  sickly  waft  passed 
through  the  room,  and  William  under- 
stood. 

At  that  Instant  the  tray  fell  wit*  a 
crash,  and  Mrs.  Danby  staggered 
against  the  table. 

"Shocking,"  said  Mrs.  Sedgwick, 
gathering  back  her  skirts  from  the  be- 


laboring shower.  "The  woman  is 
drunk." 

Mrs.  Danby  put  her  hands  across  her 
face,  then  she  let  them  drop,  and  looked 
at  William. 

Not  a  word  did  she  utter,  and  yet 
the  whole  story  was  told.  Through 
that  swift  telegruphy  whereby  hearts 
of  one  kin  may,  In  great  moments, 
touch,  William  received  the  truth. 

Yea,  his  mother  was  drunk,  and  he 
had  driven  her  to  It  His  shame  of  her 
had  eaten  Into  her  soul.  Abstinent  all 
her  life,  unseduced,  even  untempted 
through  the  long  years  wherein  her 
husband  tried  to  drag  her  down,  and 
even  sober  neighbors  urged  her  to  drink 
and  forget,  she  had  given  way  at  last 

If  he  bad  beaten  her  she  would  not 
nave  minded.  A  woman  can  put  up 
with  that.  But  there  was  one  thing  that 
she  could  not  bear,  and  that  was  the 
thing  that  had  come.  Her  son  was 
ashamed  of  her.  She  was  his  house- 
keeper, not  his  mother. 

Either  the  woman's  eyes  or  something 
sadder  and  more  divine  said  all  this  to 
the  young  man  in  one  mere  point  of 
time. 

After  that  glance  Mrs.  Danby  h  bead 
sank  forward,  and  she  sobbed  aloud. 
A  Ins!  her  very  sobs  were  drunken. 

"Mr.  Danby,"  said  Mrs.  Sedgwick, 
rising  to  go,  "why  do  you  keep  such  a 
woman?" 

William  stepped  forward  and  put  his 
arm  round  the  swaying  form  that 
rested  precariously  against  the  table. 

"Why  do  I  keep  her?"  be  asked.  "I'll 
tell  you  If  you  want  to  know.  Because 
she  is  my  mother." 

There  was  a  start  and  a  rustle,  but 
nobody  spoke. 

"If,"  William  went  on,  "you  want  to 
see  the  meanest  cur  In  Christendom, 
look  at  me.  I  drove  her  to  this— my 
mother  as  sober  a  woman  as  God  ever 
made— with  my  cursed  cowardice  and 
vulgarity."  Then,  laying  his  head 
against  the  old  woman's,  he  cried  aloud. 
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"Oh,  mother,  mother,  don't  let  your 
heart  break  till  I  have  had  time  to 
atone." 

"Whist  Willie,  whist"  «he  answered; 
"you  didn't  know  ...  you  didn't 
know." 


Then  Dora  Whltworth  stepped  across 
the  room  and  kissed  the  woman's  face. 
"Dear  Mrs.  Danny!"  she  said— "dear 

mother!" 


THE  LAZARUS  OF  EMPIRE. 

The  Celt,  be  Is  proud  In  bis  protest, 

The  Scot,  be  Is  calm  In  bis  place. 

For  each  has  a  word  in  the  ruling  and  doom 

Of  the  Empire  that  honors  his  race; 

And  the  Englishman,  dogged  and  grim, 

Looks  the  world  In  the  face  as  he  goes. 

And  be  holds  a  proud  lip,  for  he  sails  his  own  ship. 

For  he  cares  not  for  rivals  nor  foes— 

But  lowest  and  last,  with  his  areas  vast, 

iAnd  horizon  so  servile  and  tame, 

Sits  the  poor  beggar  Colonial, 

Who  feeds  on  the  crumbs  of  her  fame. 

He  knows  no  place  in  her  councils. 

He  holds  no  part  in  the  word 

That  girdles  the  world  with  its  thunders 

When  the  flat  of  Britain  is  heard— 

He  beats  no  drums  to  toer  battles, 

He  gives  no  triumphs  her  name, 

But  lowest  and  last,  with  bis  areas  vast. 

He  feeds  on  the  crumbs  of  her  fame. 

How  long,  oh,  how  long,  the  dishonor. 

The  servile  and  suppliant  place? 

Are  we  Britons  who  batten  upon  her. 

Or  degenerate  sons  of  the  race? 

It  Is  souls  that  make  nations,  not  numbers, 

As  our  forefathers  proved  in  the  past 

Let  us  take  up  the  burden  of  empire. 

Or  nail  our  own  flag  to  the  mast 

Doth  she  care  for  us,  value  us.  want  us, 

Or  are  we  but  pawns  in  the  game; 

Where,  lowest  and  last  with  our  areas  vast 

We  feed  on  the  crumbs  of  her  fame? 

TF.  Wilfred  Campbell. 
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Ever  since  I  can  remember  anything 
old  people — very  aid  people — their  ways 
and  their  talk,  have  exercised  a  strong 
fascination  over  me.  Of  late  yean  I 
find  that  children— If  they  are  good- 
have  begun  to  master  my  heart  as  they 
never  did  In  my  younger  time.  But 
this  Is  partly  because  children  are  so 
much  better  and  sweeter  than  they  used 
to  be,  and  partly  because  there  are  so 
many  fewer  old  people  nowadays  than 
when  I  was  In  my  prime.  For  when 
men  and  women  are  only  ten  or  twenty 
years  older  than  you  are  they  are  not 
nearly  as  interesting  as  they  must 
needs  be  when  they  are  twice  or  thrice 
or  four  times  your  own  age. 

I  used  to  be  a  good  deal  laughed  at 
and  teased  In  my  childhood  and  my 
boyhood  for  this  taste  for  old  people, 
and  a  wicked  young  uncle,  who  never 
lived  to  grow  old  himself,  prophesied 
that  I  should  end  by  marrying  my 
great-grandmother.  "You  know,  boy," 
he  used  to  say,  "there's  nothing  against 
It;  for  a  great-grandmother  is  not 
among  the  prohibited  degrees!"  That 
uncle  was  a  bad  man,  and  when  I 
gravely  replied  that  it  did  not  follow 
because  you  were  very  fond  of  a  dear 
old  lady  that  therefore  you  should 
marry  her.  that  bad  uncle  only  laughed 
the  more  at  me,  and  made  other  people 
laugh,  too. 

Never  spend  your  cheap  derision  upon 
a  child,  my  masters!  You  never  can 
tell  how  much  bitter  pain  you  give  by 
ridiculing  a  little  boy  or  a  little  girl. 

As  I  grew  older  myself  I  provoked 
my  friends— especially  those  of  them 
who  were  in  the  spooning  stage— by 
frequently  insisting  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
woman  of  forty  was  a  great  deal  more 
beautiful  and  wiser,  and  generally  a 
great  deal  more  worth  marrying,  than 
any  chit  of  a  girl;  and  I  held  to  that 


opinion  firmly  and  obstinately  until, 
until— until  In  fact  I  gave  it  up— under 
compulsion. 

The  most  remarkable  Instance  I  ever 
knew  of  what  I  may  call  cumulative 
longevity  was  that  of  a  friend  of  mine 
In  Norwich,  who  died,  I  think,  at  sev- 
enty-flve,  and  who  used  to  tell  me  that 
his  grandfather,  when  a  child,  had 
been  held  up  to  look  at  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond at  the  King's  restoration  In  1660. 
My  friend  was  a  highly  respected  and 
influential  solicitor  in  Norwich,  Free- 
stone by  name,  and  at  his  death  in,  I 
think.  1865  or  thereabouts,  he  left  an 
estate  in  Norfolk  to  his  nephew.  Mr. 
Justice  Lindley,  now  Master  of  the 
Rolls. 

John  Freestone,  the  grandfather, 
lived  as  a  bachelor  till  his  seventy-sec- 
ond year,  and  then  he  married  and  had 
a  eon.  John  the  Second.  This  gentle- 
man did  as  his  father  did;  he  lived  a 
jovial  life  till  he  was  seventy-two,  and 
then  he  married  and  had  a  son,  John 
the  Third,  my  friend,  who.  living  till 
seventy-five,  died  218  years  after  his 
grandfather  was  born,  and  some  206 
after  that  grandfather  was  held  up  to 
stare  at  Charles  the  Second:  That  Is, 
the  grandfather  must  then  have  been 
a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve! 

It  would  be  hard  to  beat  that  record. 

And  yet.  when  one  comes  to  think 
about  It.  John  the  Third  could  never 
have  known  much  about  his  father. 
None  of  the  race,  I  believe,  lived  to 
eighty,  and  one  generation  had  no  rem- 
iniscences of  the  previous  generation 
to  hand  down  to  the  succeeding  one.  It 
has  been  very  different  with  me.  The 
first  man  that  called  on  me  here  twenty 
years  ago  was  an  old  gentleman  of 
ninety-two,  who  had  lived  within  three 
miles  of  this  door  all  his  life,  and  was 
born  In  the  parish.  There  never  was 
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a  more  gifted  master  of  delightful  gos- 
sip, as  distinguished  from  scandal,  than 
Mr.  Barry  Girling.  No,  never!  He 
distinctly  remembered  the  poet  Cow- 
per's  burial  at  Dereham,  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1800,  and  had  a  story  to  tell  of 
every  house  In  the  town  of  Dereham, 
and  of  every  family,  high  or  low,  within 
ten  miles  of  his  own  birth-place.  More- 
over, he  was  a  born  antiquary  and  col- 
lector, and  he  began  to  write  a  minute 
history  of  the  Seaming  School  as  far 
back  as  1819.  and  continued  to  make 
additions  to  it  from  time  to  time  till 
his  death  in  1881.  Seaming  School  has 
a  history.  For  well-nigh  200  years  It 
was  a  flourishing  and  famous  County 
Grammar  8chool,  at  which  the  sons  of 
the  Norfolk  gentry  received  their  edu- 
cation, and  that  a  very  good  education, 
too,  under  a  succession  of  Masters  of 
some  eminence  In  their  day.  Mr.  Gir- 
ling fished  up  a  register  of  the  scholars 
admitted  betwen  the  years  1733  and 
1760,  and  a  very  curious  register  it  is. 
In  those  seventeen  years  no  fewer  than 
six  boys  were  admitted  to  the  school 
who  afterwards  became  High  Sheriffs 
of  Norfolk,  and  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1743,  Edward  Thurlow,  afterwards 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  was 
entered  at  the  school,  he  being  then 
eleven  years  of  age. 

Lord  Thurlow's  biographers  agree  in 
saying  that  he  was  a  violent  and  un- 
governable boy,  and  that  be  had  a  life- 
long hatred  of  Brett,  his  Seaming 
schoolmaster;  for  Brett  was,  by  all  ac- 
counts, a  very  fierce  and  cruel  peda- 
gogue. Among  Thurlow's  schoolfel- 
lows, though  two  years  his  Junior,  was 
Thomas  Elwin,  of  Booton  Hall— grand- 
father of  the  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin, 
for  seven  years  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  who  died  a  few  months  ago  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-seven.  Mr.  El- 
win told  me  that  his  grandfather  was 
present  one  day  when  Brett  threw  a 
ruler  at  a  small  boy  named  Buck,  with 
such  force  that  It  knocked  him  down 
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senseless.  There  was  a  great  alarm, 
and  Brett  called  for  water  and  rushed 
out  to  fetch  some  himself.  Another 
boy  named  North  came  in  first,  bring- 
ing a  cup  of  water,  and  Thurlow 
bawled  out  to  North,  "Let  him  alone! 
let  him  alone!  you  young  fooL  Let 
him  die,  and  then  old  Brett  will  be 
hanged.  Let  him  dleH'  This  Charles 
North  was  the  eldest  grandson  of 
Roger  North  of  Rougham;  he  was  born 
In  1735,  and  was  alive  In  1760;  but 
what  became  of  him  I  cannot  tell,  but 
tradition  says  that  he  twice  deliberately 
set  fire  to  Seaming  School.  But  Mr. 
Elwln's  story,  which  he  heard  from  his 
grandfather,  exactly  corroborates  the 
other  story  of  Thurlow's  life-long  ha- 
tred of  bis  first  schoolmaster. 

A  few  weeks  after  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Girling,  I  was  hon- 
ored by  a  call  from  the  Rev.  Bartle 
Edwards,  who  died  nine  days  short  of 
100  in  1880.  Elsewhere  I  have  called 
him  Nestor.  He  held  the  living  of 
Ashlll  for  seventy-seven  years,  and  he 
told  me  once  that  not  a  man,  woman  or 
child  had  been  buried  in  the  parish 
during  the  whole  of  his  Incumbency  by 
any  one  but  himself.  "I  have  buried 
three  generations  of  them,"  he  said.  Ho 
actually  continued  to  write  fresh  ser- 
mon»  till  within  a  year  of  his  death, 
and  I  believe  he  preached  In  a  black 
gown  till  the  end.  I  had  the  honor  of 
wearing  that  gown  at  his  funeral;  it 
must  have  been  quite  fifty  years  old, 
and  I  shall  never  cease  regretting  that 
I  did  not  steal  that  gown  and  run  away 
with  it,  as  I  might  have  done  so  easily. 
Nestor  was.  In  his  whole  cast  of  mind, 
as  different  a  man  as  could  well  be 
imagined  from  Mr.  Barry  Girling. 
I  never  knew  any  one  who  was 
less  of  a  gossip  or  who  lived  less 
in  the  past  He  was  not  only  a 
faithful  parish  priest  first  and  fore- 
most; it  might  almost  be  said  of  him 
that  he  was  a  parish  priest  first  and  last. 
I  went  to  see  him  once  by  appointment. 
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to  get.  If  it  were  possible,  some  In- 
formation from  him  as  to  the  way  In 
which  his  tithes  were  collected  in  the 
days  when  they  were  paid  Id  kind. 
He  bad  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to 
tell  me.  "I  have  been  trying  to  re- 
member something  for  you,"  he  said, 
"but  if$  to  long  ago  that  I  oan't  recol- 
lect." He  never  thought  of  anything 
so  far  back.  His  memory  began  at  a 
point  where  the  reminiscences  of  men 
of  fifty  begin.  All  before  that  was  a 
blank;  but  of  the  last  fifty  years  of 
his  life  be  could  talk  as  simply  and  aB 
as  I  could,  so  much  and  no 
There  seemed  to  hare  been 
only  two  incidents  in  his  boyhood  that 
he  habitually  recurred  to.  The  first  was 
when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  old. 

played  truant,  and  he 
at  Epsom  on  the  Derby 
day  [?].  There  was  a  great  crowd  and 
the  lad  was  very  nearly  ridden  over  by 
the  Prince  Regent.  "I  got  somehow 
between  the  horse's  front  legs,  and  I 
looked  up  and  saw  his  Royal  Highness 
towering  over  me."  This  must  have 
been  in  1804,  for  Mr.  Edwards  was 
born  in  1789. 

The  other  incident  which  had  made 
an  indelible  Impression  upon  him  was 
when  he  was  a  pupil  with  Forby.  the 
author  of  the  valuable  "Vocabulary  of 
East  Anglla."  at  Flncham,  of  which 
place  Forby  became  rector  hi  1801. 
Here,  again,  he  had  nothing  to  tell  me 
of  Forby,  except  that  "he  was  a  rare 
flogger  and  gave  Plllans  a  cruel  flog- 
ging the  very  day  he  was  going  to 
leave  him."  Who  "Plllans"  was  I  did 
not  ask  and  I  do  not  know.  "Do  you 
remember  William  Girling,  sir,  who 
was  at  Forty's  with  your  "Was  he? 
No,  I  don't  remember  that-41's  to  long 
ago.  Of  course  I  knew  Mr.  Girling 
very  well  when  he  lived  at  Seaming." 
That  is  after  Mr.  Edwards  had  become 
rector  of  Ashlll.  Everything  before 
that  bad  passed  from  his  memory. 
As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Edwards  died 


nine  days  before  completing  his  100th 
year.  But  I  number  among  my  friends 
who  are  still  alive  an  old  worthy  who 
is  some  months  over  100.  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  him  about  three 
years  ago,  when  he  used  to  be  up  to  a 
five  miles  walk  without  fatigue;  he 
was  then  in  possession  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, except  that  he  was  a  little  deaf, 
and  he  more  than  once  asured  me  that 
if  he  survived  until  1900  he  should  be 
able  to  boast  that  he  had  lived  in  three 
centuries.  Recently,  however,  they  had 
found  that  he  was  baptised  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1800,  and  he  now  calls 
that  his  birthday,  though  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  be  was  right  at  first  when 
be  assumed  or  asserted  that  he  was 
born  in  1799.  Mr.  Lewis  Barton,  for 
that  is  the  old  man's  name,  was  a  shoe- 
maker at  Dereham  for  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  and  saved  a  modest  competency 
by  bis  own  industry  and  thrift.  In 
early  life  be  used  to  travel  on  his  own 
account  for  orders,  and  he  had  Journey- 
men working  for  bun  in  the  villages 
round.  When  the  railroad  came  he  saw 
that  this  peripatetic  looking  about  for 
customers  would  not  pay,  and  be  stayed 
at  home  and  his  old  customers  came 
to  hiin  instead  of  his  going  to  them, 
and  he  was  the  gainer.  All 
life  he  has  been  a  most ; 
loyal  Churchman,  and,  when  both  eye- 
sight and  bearing  failed  him,  he  wor- 
ried himself  a  good  deal  because,  as 
he  said  to  me,  "I  find  It  hard,  sir,  that 
I  cji  n  t  h\q  he  fw^f  £Q>y\ j/  frt tf  \  u  n soft  d o w t 
as  I  used  to  do!"  The  worthy  Vicar 
of  Dereham  met  that  difficulty  easily, 
and  on  bis  birthday  (or  it  may  be  only 
his  baptismal  day)  he  administered  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  old  gentle- 
man and  a  small  congregation  of  his 
friends  In  the  room  where  now  almost 
all  his  time  is  passed.  Old  Barton  is 
wonderfully  vigorous  in  mind  even 
now;  he  used  to  be  a  great  reader,  and 
as  long  as  he  could  he  read  the  Psalms 
dally.    The  loss  of  his  sight,  which 
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came  on  quite  suddenly,  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  bim.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  him 
wave  hla  hand  to  the  bookshelvea  be- 
hind hla  chair,  saying,  "Ah.  I  shall 
never  read  them  any  more.  They're 
all  dumb  or  asleep  to  me  now.  sir.  But 
yet,  you  see,  they're  not  all  dead  and 
forgotten.  There'a  old  Shakespeare 
still  comes  back  upon  me.  I  used  to 
read  old  Shakespeare  almoat  every 
week  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago. 
Don't  you  think  he  was  a  wonder,  sir?" 
One  day,  not  so  very  long  ago,  he  be- 
gan abruptly  to  recite  the  famous  so- 
liloquy of  Hamlet: 

To  be,  or  not  to  be:  that  is  the  ques- 
tion; 

He  got  as  far  as 

.     .     .     There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life. 

Then  he  paused  with  a  curious  fixed 
set  In  the  blind  eyes,  turned  my  way. 
"Ah!  sir,  I  do  pray  God  to  de- 
liver me  from  that  — that  tempta- 
tion of  getting  tired  of  this  life 
now.  .  .  ."  What  more  he  added  I 
may  not  and  I  will  not  repeat  I  am 
persuaded  that  if  I  had  known  old  Bar- 
ton a  year  or  two  before  his  deafness 
had  become  a  bar  to  any  continuous 
conversation.  I  should  have  gathered 
a  volume  of  curious  and  Interesting 
reminiscences,  which  now  have  passed 
away  and  can  never  be  recovered. 
Thus  It  Is  that  we  miss  our  chances, 
and  once  missed,  they  never  return. 

I  cannot  however,  reproach  myself 
for  neglecting  any  opportunities  of 
picking  up  those  fragmentary  records 
of  the  past  which  the  elders  of  Arcady 
have  handed  down  to  me  from  their 
sometimes  well-stored  memories.  The 
older  I  grow  the  more  do  I  believe  in 
traditions.  Old  people  never  Invent 
they  do  not  much  exaggerate,  and  the 
more  Ignorant  they  are,  the  more  accu- 
rately do  they  tell  their  old  stories. 


This  is  my  experience  of  life  among  the 
elders  of  Arcady. 

To  the  honor  of  the  guardians  of  this 
Poor  Law  Union  be  It  written  that 
they  have  more  than  once  been  cen- 
sured by  the  ofllcials  in  high  places 
(or  not  too  rigidly  forcing  the  aged  poor 
among  us  Into  "the  house."  The  result 
Is  that  In  this  parish  there  have  been 
for  some  time  past  an  extraordinary 
number  of  aged  folk  who  have  been 
allowed  to  live  on    undisturbed  in 
their  birthplace  for  eighty  or  ninety 
years,  some  of  them  subsisting  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years  on  the  niggardly  pit- 
tance allowed  them  as  "out-door  relief." 
Of  course,  when  a  lonely  old  man  has 
no  one  to  look  after  him  and  begins  to 
mumble  querulously  and  to  get  Into 
dirty  habits,  such  a  one  Is  best  sent  to 
the  workhouse,  where  he  gets  fairly 
well  attended  to.  and  he  usually  ends 
by  growing  silly.  He  Is  friendless  and 
has  nothing  to  live  for.  and  forgets  all 
that  Is  worth  remembering.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  different  with  the  old  people 
who  have  never  been  uprooted  from 
the  old  belongings.  On  a  single  page 
of  our  parish  register,  which  covers  a 
period  of  less  than  thirteen  months,  (.*• 
from  the  25th  of  March,  1877.  to  the 
20th  of  April,  1878,  I  find  that  flvs 
persons  were  buried  whose  united  ages 
amounted  to  425  years.  The  youngest 
of  them  died  at  eighty-two,  the  eldest 
at  ninety-two.  Now,  I  have  never  but 
twice    in    my    Arcadian  experience 
known  of  an  aged  man  or  woman  who 
"lost  theh  memory,"  as  the  phrase  Is. 
They  can  always  tell  you  something 
about  the  long  past  They  can  do 
more  than  that;  they  love  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  talk  of  what  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  did  and  said.  This 
is  to  me  the  most  precious  kind  of  folfc- 
lort.  But  how  few  people  have  ever 
considered  how  far  back  the  "living 
memory"  of  a  man  can  carry  us.  Let 
me   illustrate   this  by   an  example. 
Joseph  Barker  died  In  April,  1883,  In 
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bis  ninetieth  year.  He  oftes  used  to 
speak  of  his  father  and  grandfather. 
They  were  neither  of  them  apparently 
estimable  characters,  and  I  believe  that 
the  grandfather  was  about  fifty  when 
the  grandson  was  born,  and  he  lived 
to  a  good  old  age.  That  means  that  Joe 
Barker's  reminiscences,  including  such 
stories  as  be  heard  from  his  grand- 
father, covered  a  period  of,  at  least,  140 
years;  In  other  words,  they  went  back 
to.  say.  1743.  But  It  seems  that  the 
grandfather  was  as  fond  of  talking 
about  his  young  scrapes  and  prowess 
as  the  grandson  was,  and  "he'd  used 
to  say  as  he  learnt  all  his  devilment 
from  an  old  chap  as  my  father  used  to 
talk  about  too,  sometimes— old  Billy 
Barlow,  as  broke  a  chap's  nose  with 
his  fist,  fair  fighting,  too.  They  said 
that  chap  was  a  highwayman  and  was 
a-looklng  out  for  a  po-sbay  as  was 
a-comlng  on  the  road.  But  he  didn't 
stop  no  po-shays  that  night,  you  may 
depend  on  It!"  I  listened  patiently 
till  a  pause  came,  then  I  interposed. 
"But  who  was  Billy  Barlow  V  "Oh,  he 
was  dead  afore  I  was  much  more  nor 
born.  My  toes  though!— grandfather 
used  to  say  as  he  was  a  owdaclous  one. 
Why,  when  he  was  a  boy  he  locked 
Parson  Tapps  Into  S earning  Church 
when  be  came  to  be  constitootioned I" 
It  took  me  some  time  to  Interpret  that 
obscure  word,  until  a  happy  thought 
dashed  upon  me  that  he  meant  insti- 
tuted, and  I  Inferred  that  even  in  those 
remote  ages  beneficed  clergy  were  In- 
stltuted  with  the  old  forms  just  as 
they  are  now.  "But,  Joe,"  I  asked, 
"who  was  Parson  Tapps?  No  man 
named  Tapps  was  ever  rector  of  Seam- 
ing. I  know  all  their  names  for  three 
hundred  years."  Hereupon  came  a  long 
discussion,  and  old  Joe  grew  more  and 
more  positive.  At  last  It  came  to  this: 
There  teas  a  certain  Richard  Tapps, 
who  teas  constitootioned  rector  of  Seam- 
ing In  1741,  as  I  afterwards  discovered, 
and  he  held  the  living  with  the  perpet- 


ual curacy  of  St  Saviour's,  Norwich, 
till  1785.  After  being  constitootioned 
heneverputin  an  appearance  here  again 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  "He  was 
that  scared  by  Billy  Barlow  he  wouldn't 
come  here  no  more,  not  even  to  be 
buried."  And  this  is  how  it  came  to 
pass:  Billy  Barlow,  apparently,  was 
then  a  big,  hulking,  "owdaclous"  lad. 
"And  when  Parson  Tapps  came  over 
the  bridge,  and  the  tother  gentle  folks 
as  was  with  him,  the  sexton  he  un- 
locked the  Church  door  and  they  all 
went  in,  and  they  left  the  key  in  the 
door.  And  there  was  old  Billy  a-look- 
lng on,  and  when  they  was  all  Inside 
Billy  shut  the  door  and  locked  It  and 
pulled  out  the  key  and  he  hulled  ft  Into 
the  moat,  and  there  It  is  now,  I  sup- 
pose; and  Billy  he  made  hlsself  scarce, 
and  he  never  split  on  hlsself,  you  may 
assure  yourself!" 

Now,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
this  did  actually  happen  In  the  year 
1741,  when  Richard  Tapps  was  insti- 
tuted, as  appears  by  the  Episcopal  Rec- 
ords, and  though  he  died  In  1789,  during 
all  these  forty-eight  years  his  name 
never  once  appears  In  our  parish  books, 
though  these  have  been  kept  with 
rather  unusual  care  and  precision  for 
the  last  200  years. 

"But  how  about  the  bridge  and  the 
tnoatr 

"Well!  that's  what  my  old  grand- 
father used  to  say.  When  he  used  to 
tell  that  tale  he'd  always  talk  about  the 
bridge  and  the  moat  and  I  don't  know 
what  he  meant!"  No!  Joe  Barker  did 
not  know  about  those  things,  for  bridge 
and  moat  probably  bad  disappeared 
long  before  he  was  born.  But  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  pointing  out  to  my 
friends  where  the  old  rectory  stood 
less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
which  Mr.  Barry  Girling  distinctly  re- 
membered. It  was  an  old  moated 
house,  and  you  may  easily  trace  the 
moat  which  must  have  been  filled 
up  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
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when  an  Important  alteration  was  made 
In  the  highroad,  which  then,  apparently, 
was  carried  between  the  chnrch  and 
the  parsonage,  the  new  road  actually 
passing  over  the  bed  of  the  moat  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  which  I  doubt 
not  in  those  days  was  crossed  by  a 
bridge  communicating  with  the  church- 
yard. I  have  set  down  all  these  things 
because  they  afford  an  Illustration  of 
an  incident,  in  Itself  trilling  and  unim- 
portant, and  occurring  nearly  100 
years  ago,  coming  to  my  knowledge 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had  never 
read  a  book  in  his  life,  and  whose 
father  and  grandfather  "did  not  know  a 
great  A  from  a  bull's  foot,"  as  the  wise 
and  learned  say. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration  of 
the  value  of  these  local  traditions. 

The  parish  of  Little  Fransham  pos- 
sesses a  church  which  is  still  beautiful 
in  its  sore  decay.  The  oak  roof, which 
dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  still 
remains,  though  the  angels  with  ex- 
panded wings,  which  once  added  to  the 
splendor  of  the  place,  the  rood  screen 
which,  some  fifty  years  ago,  divided 
the  chancel  from  the  nave,  the  backs 
of  the  oak  seats  (themselves  still  in 
situ),  and  a  great  deal  else  that  con- 
tributed to  make  the  interior  of  the 
sacred  building  "exceeding  magnlfl- 
cal,"  have  been  swept  away  in  the 
memory  of  man.  The  angels  in  the 
roof  went  first,  about  fifty  years  ago; 
they  were  sawn  off  because  the  Vandal 
who  happened  to  be  at  that  time  rector 
of  the  parish  thought  they  were  danger- 
ous. Then  the  backs  of  the  seats  were 
•awn  off,  because  the  aforesaid  Vandal 
declared  that  they  encouraged  the  people 
to  go  to  sleep  when  be  was  preaching— 
as  though  any  human  being  could  pos- 
sibly have  kept  awake  while  that  Phil- 
istine was  droning  out  his  platitudes. 
Then  the  rood  screen  went  the  way  of 
so  many  rood  screens— and  that  Van- 
dal was  happy.  He  had  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  everything  that  could  remind 


his  people  of  ages  which,  in  his  opinion, 
knew  nothing  and  were  beat  forgotten. 
Eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  went  to 
Fransham  to  have  a  talk  with  Harry 
Pestell  and  his  wife— two  dear  old 
people  that  had  lived  all  their  Uvea  In 
the  parish  and  were  fond  of  talking 
about  all  that  concerned  the  place.  Old 
Harry  Pestell  must  have  been  some 
inches  higher  than  six  feet  in  his  youth, 
and  even  when  I  saw  him  he  was  a 
grand  specimen  of  an  old  man.  He 
talked  freely,  not  to  say  volubly.  Of 
course  he  had  known  the  Vandal. 
"Why!  he  right  down  scrome  when  he 
heard  tell  that  that  bit  off  the  angel  had 
dropt  off.  'Have'm  daywn!*  he  says. 
•Have'm  daywn!'  Lor',  as  Maa'r  Alps 
used  to  say,  4he  needn't  a-been  afraid 
as  any  good  angels  were  a-goln  to 
fetch  him  afore  his  time;  he  warn't 
such  good  company  for  the  likes  of 
they!'  Anyhow,  be  had  'em  daywn,  and 
then  he  sawed  off  the  backs  o'  the 
seats.  He'd  used  to  do  what  he  liked,  be 
did.  Them  seats  had  been  there.  I'm 
told,  hundreds  and  hundreds  o*  years 
before  him,  and  we  boys  we  used  to  sit 
in  'em,  and  many's  the  time  as  I's  sot 
in  they  seats  and  tcatched  the  images:* 

"You  mean  the  angels.  I  suppose?" 

"No!  I  don't  mean  the  angels.  S'pose 
I  dunno  a  angel  from  a  image?" 

"But  where  were  the  images?  What 
were  they?" 

[N.B.  When  you  are  questioning  an 
old  man,  or,  for  that  matter,  when 
you're  cross-examining  any  man.  never 
ask  two  questions  at  once.] 

"Well,  you're  a  lamed  gent,  you  are. 
and  maybe  you  can  tell  me  what  they 
was.  for  I  never  heerd  no  one  say  what 
they  was.  But  d'ye  think  I  don't  gnaw 
a  angel  from  a  image?  There  was  four 
on  'em.  and  we  boys  used  to  look  at 
'em  all  sermon  time.  Angels! — they 
warn't  no  angels!" 

"Well,  but.  my  good  friend,  what  is 
the  difference  between  an  angel  and  an 
image?" 
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By  which  very  foolish  question  yon 
will  observe  I  showed  my  weakness, 
and,  thereby,  I  very  nearly  lost  the  ex- 
tremely valuable  piece  of  Information 
which  came  out  of  this  Interview. 
Happily,  however,  old  Pestell  was  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

"What's  the  difference?  Why,  a 
angel's  got  wings  and  a  image  has  got 
his  close  on.  And  a  angel  ain't  painted 
all  manner  o*  colors,  and  they  Images 
they  was  dressed  In  red  and  green,  and 
two  on  'em  was  men,  and  two  on  'em 
was  women.  D'ye  s'pose  I  dunno  what 
a  Image  is?" 

Old  Pestell  was  getting  quite  angry 
at  my  Incredulity.  So  I  dropt  the  sub- 
ject for  a  few  minutes  to  give  him  time 
to  recover  nls  equanimity. 

"Where  were  those  Images  you  spoke 
of  Just  now?" 

"Where!  Why.  atop  of  the  sovten,  o 
eourtt.  There  was  a  kind  of  balcony 
In  front  of  'em  and  they  stood  behind  It; 
and  we  boys  we'd  used  to  watch  'em, 
cause  lots  on  'em  used  to  say  they'd 
seen  'em  move,  and  I've  watched  'em 
scores  o'  times  to  see  If  /  could  see 
'em  move.  But  they  never  did  as  I 
saw  for  all  my  watching  of  'em!" 

"Were  they  on  the  top  of  the  screen 
when  the  Vandal  took  It  down?" 

"Lor*  no.  That  was  long  afore  his 
time.  That  was  Parson  Swatman  as 
sawed  them  off.  I  was  a  grown  man 
by  that  time,  and  I  heerd  tell  as  one  of 
the  boys  took  his  oath  as  he'd  seen  one 
of  the  Images  move  a  goodish  way  and 
nodded  his  head,  and  he  stood  to  It  that 
hard  that  Parson  Swatman  said  he'd 
tern  double;  and  then  some  on  'em 
laughed  a  goodish  deal,  and  then  Par- 
son Swatman  said  he'd  have  no  more 
images,  and  he  sawed  'em  off." 

Now,  the  Inference  from  all  this  Is 
plain  enough.  When  the  roods  were 
removed  by  authority  from  the  chancel 
screens  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
spoilers  almost  Invariably  tore  down, 
not  only  the  central  crucifix,  but  the 


"Images"  which  were  fixed  In  sockets 
on  the  rood  beam.  There  were  for  the 
most  part  four  such  "images."  two  of 
them  being  always  those  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  St  John.  As  an  in- 
stance. I  may  mention  that  on  the  rood 
beam  of  Scarning  Church  there  are  five 
such  sockets  distinctly  traceable.  The 
socket  for  the  rood  or  crucifix  being 
considerably  larger  than  those  for  the 
imaffta.  At  Fransham  I  conjecture, 
with  some  hesitation,  that  the  rood  was 
not  fixed  into  the  beam,  but  suspended 
from  the  roof,  and  so  the  Images  were 
left  undisturbed.  Anyhow,  I  can  have 
no  doubt  that  we  have  here  an  Instance 
of  the  aforesaid  images  having  re- 
mained in  titu  in  a  small  village  church 
till  the  second  decade  of  this  century, 
and  were  actually  remembered  by  a 
man  still  living  ten  years  ago.  Old 
Pestell  died  at  Fransham  in  January, 
1891,  in  his  ninety-third  year. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunities  which  a  long 
chat  in  the  lowly  cottages  of  the  aged 
poor  affords  us  that  we  get  some  of  the 
most  instructive  reminiscences  of  the 
dally  life  and  social  habits,  and  waya 
of  thinking  and  religious  sentiments,  of 
our  rustics  in  days  when  there  were 
no  railroads,  and  no  newspapers  and  no 
large  farms,  and  when  the  roads  were, 
for  thousands  of  miles  in  England,  al- 
most incredibly  bad.  It  was  only  In 
1827  that  McAdam  was  appointed  Gen- 
eral Surveyor  of  Roads,  and  received  a 
grant  of  10,0001.  from  Parliament  as  a 
recognition  of  his  great  services  in 
bringing  about  the  improvement  of  the 
highways  In  various  parta  of  England. 
Even  as  late  as  1830  (and  I  believe 
after  that)  the  parish  roads  within  four 
or  five  miles  of  Norwich  were  so  nearly 
impassable  that  Mr.  Micklethwalte, 
owner  of  Taverham  Hall— a  consider- 
able squire  and  High  Sheriff  of  Norfolk 
in  1810— used  habitually  to  drive  into 
Norwich  with  four  horses,  as  his  son 
Informed  me  some  twenty  years  ago. 
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adding,  as  If  It  were  within  bia  own 
recollection:  "He  couldn't  help  himself; 
the  roads  were  all  nicks."  The  "old 
Lady  Suffleld."  as  she  is  still  called  by 
those  who  remember  her  ladyship,  even 
down  to  the  time  of  her  death  in  1850, 
never  drove  out  from  BUckllng  Park 
with  less  than  four  horses.  "It  waa 
not  from  any  love  of  display.  She  had 
never  done  anything  else  all  her  life, 
and  she  would  go  and  stop  the  carriage 
at  some  of  the  cottages,  and  talk  to  the 
old  people."  That  was  the  report  I  re- 
ceived from  the  lips  of  one  who  knows, 
and  to  whom  all  my  homage  is  due  "on 
this  side  Idolatry." 

When  Carlyle  made  so  great  a  point 
of  the  incident  at  ThurteU's  trial,  where 
a  witness  explained  what  he  meant  by 
a  gentleman  by  saying  that  he  kept  a  gig, 
Carlyle  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  in  1824  only  the  leisure  classes 
kept  gigs.  Once  off  the  "king's  high- 
way" and  you  were  among  the  "rucks." 
"Farmers  never  drove  to  market  In 
they  days,"  said  one  of  our  elders  to 
me.  "They  rode  o'  horseback  and 
they'd  used  to  race  halfway  home- 
more  particular  when  they  was  tight" 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  realise 
what  the  country  was  like  before  the 
open  fields  and  "waste  lands"  were 
inclosed.  In  this  part  of  Norfolk  the 
old  byeways,  as  a  rule,  followed  the 
course  of  the  little  runnels  or  brooks 
which  served  as  the  boundaries  of  the 
old  manors.  Wherever  you  see  a  par- 
ish road  which  is  quite  straight  for 
half  a  mile,  there  you  may  be  sure  It  is 
a  new  road  laid  down  when  some  en- 
closure was  carried  out.  I  think  the 
last  lnclosure  In  this  parish  was  made 
In  1803.  One  of  my  old  gossips,  who 
died  at  about  eighty,  and  whom  I  con- 
stantly visited  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
more  than  once  boasted  that  his  father 
bad  turned  the  first  furrow  when  the 
common  at  Daffy  Green  was  enclosed. 
Why  he  should  have  been  proud  of  this 
achievement  I  know  not,  but  he  was. 


Of  course  the  road  that  was  carried 
through  the  old  heath  Is  as  straight  as 
a  ruler.  On  the  heath  there  was  a 
tumble-down  house,  which  has  only 
fallen  Into  ruins  of  late  years— it  has 
not  been  pulled  down— and  here  poach- 
ers, and  thieves,  and  gipsies,  and  other 
rogues  used  to  drop  in  all  night  long— 
"lying  about  anywhere."  I  Infer  they 
used  to  nave  as  much  beer  as  they 
could  pay  for,  and  that  sometimes  the 
coin  was  "an  old  hare,"  and  sometimes 
a  share  of  other  plunder.  "But  no  one 
know'd  nothing  about  licensing  In  those 
days."  The  area  of  heath  and  scrub 
and  waste  land  in  some  parishes 
amounted  to  almost  as  much  as  was 
under  cultivation.  Running  along  the 
north  bank  of  a  watercourse,  which 
separates  the  parish  of  Seaming  from 
Wcndling,  lies  a  tract  of  land  on  which 
the  Abbey  of  Wendllng  stood  for  some 
four  centuries.  The  Wendllng  canons 
made  the  most  of  It;  they  skilfully 
manipulated  the  stream  and  utilized  It 
for  turning  a  mill,  at  which  all  the 
tenants  of  their  Weudling  manor  were 
bound  to  bring  their  corn  to  be  ground. 
Skirting  the  mills tream  there  was  a 
long  tract  of  rough,  waste  land  over- 
grown with  gorse  and  scrub;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  It  was  reckoned 
as  no  man's  land,  and  had  become 
worthless  for  purposes  of  tillage.  But 
one  of  the  elders  of  our  parish,  being  a 
far-sighted  and  resourceful  young  fel- 
low, managed  to  set  himself  up  with  a 
donkey  and  cart  some  eighty  years  ago, 
and  began  to  cut  down  the  scrub  and 
make  merchandise  of  it  He  sold  the 
stuff  for  kindling  fuel  and  for  oven 
wood,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  and 
was  left  so  unmolested  that  he  saved 
quite  a  pretty  little  sum  of  money, 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  con- 
siderable fortune  that  he  left  behind 
him  twenty  years  ago.  The  mill  con- 
tinued to  be  used  till  1878  [?].  when  a 
flood  wrought  much  damage  to  the  an- 
cient waterways  and.  to  the  mlU  Itself. 
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and  the  landlords  (Christ  Church)  de- 
clined to  carry  out  the  repairs.  "I  re- 
member when  I  was  a  boy,"  said  one 
of  my  Informants,  "there  used  to  be 
an  old  pate4  road  of  great  round  stone* 
to  the  mill  from  the  turnpike.  But 
they  took  'em  all  up  and  sold  'em  for 
the  turnpike  road."  I  Infer  that  this 
"reform"  was  carried  out  when  the 
macadamizing  of  the  main  road  began, 
and  the  boulders  were  utilised  for  this 
purpose  while,  at  the  same  time,  em- 
ployment was  found  for  men  out  of 
work  by  setting  them  "to  break  stones 
on  the  high  road." 


I  think  that  I  have  elsewhere  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  parish 
contains  nearly  8,500  acres  of  very  good 
land.  It  has  nerer  had  a  great  squire's 
house  la  It.  That  Is,  It  has  always  been 
an  "open  parish,"  with  a  number  of 
small  estates,  the  owners  of  which,  In 
many  cases,  were  non-resident. 

Until  the  beginning  of  this  century 
no  justice  of  the  peace  had  ever  lived 
In  the  place,  and  the  outlying  hamlets 
must  have  been  very  "shy  neighbor- 
hoods," Inhabited  by  a  more  or  less 
lawless  Bet.  who  lived  In  a  strangely 
free  end  unmolested  way.  There  was 
a  cape  just  outside  Seaming,  but  lying 
In  the  parish  of  Dereham,  and  the 
stocks  and  pillory,  or  whipping  post, 
stood  outside  our  churchyard.  One  of 
my  Elders  remembered  a  dissolute  old 
roisterer  named  Marshall  being  put  in 
the  stocks  (he  does  not  remember  by. 
what  authority),  and  kept  there  for 
three  or  four  hours.  "He  was  a  won- 
der for  roaring  and  hollering  was  that} 
there  Marshall.  They  put  him  in  the 
cage  at  Dereham  one  night,  and 
he  roared  like  a  bull  and  called  for 
beer  and  said  he  was  going  to  die  of 
cold.  So  some  of  his  mates  they 
brought  him  a  quart  of  beer.  But  they 
couldn't  get  It  through  the  bars  of  the 
cage;  so  they  brought  him  a  long  old 
tobacco  pipe,  and  he  sucked  up  his 


beer  through  that  *You  give  all  that's 
left  to  the  constable,  mates,  and  tell 
him  he's  welcome  to  It,  with  my  love,' 
says  he.  But  there  warn't  a  drop  left 
for  the  constable  nor  no  one  else!" 

It  goes  without  saying  that  reminis- 
cences like  these  Indicate  a  certain  low- 
ness  of  morale  as  generally  prevalent 
among  the  rustics,  and  yet  I  am  In- 
clined to  think  that,  so  far  from  our 
people  being  any  worse  than  their 
neighbors,  they  bore  rather  a  better 
character  than  the  average  Norfolk 
laborer  three  generations  ago. 

The  Influence  of  the  school  in  the 
parish  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this,  and  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  always  a  resident  clergyman, 
whose  presence  most  have  been  for  the 
advantage  of  his  parishioners  In  more 
ways  than  one.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  no  traditions  which  point  to  any  one 
of  these  gentlemen  having  been  a  man 
of  conspicuous  earnestness,  or  energy, 
or  pulpit  gifts.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  bad  stories  or  anything  to 
the  discredit  of  any  one  of  them  cur- 
rent among  the  people.  They  are  al- 
ways spoken  of  with  a  certain  measure 
of  respect  and  esteem.  One  of  them, 
who  has  long  since  passed  away  nnd 
left  no  representatives,  is  remembered 
chiefly  for  a  song  that  be  used  to  sing 
at  the  tithe  dinner  every  year,  when 
such  gatherings  appear  to  have  been 
characterised  by  a  dangerous  amount 
of  boisterous  Joviality  likely  to  end  In 
unseemly  talk  and  conduct  Mr.  Au- 
frere  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  par- 
ish at  the  beginning  of  this  century;  he 
invariably  took  the  chair  at  the  tithe 
dinner,  which  seems  to  have  been  held 
in,  or  near,  the  Black  Uorsc.  The  two 
Rectors  (for  there  are  two,  one  being 
the  Lay  Rector,  who  was  never  present 
at  these  festivities)  shared  the  expense 
of  the  entertainment  and  when  the 
tlthepayers  had  eaten  and  drunk 
enough  to  be  quite  good  for  them — that 
Is,  when  they  had  come  to  the  end  of 
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their  liberal  allowance— some  one  was 
deputed  to  call  upon  the  Rector  for  a 
song.  The  song  was  Invariably  the 
same,  and  was  called  "The  Tithe  Pig." 
It  seem*  to  have  been  a  long  song,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  what 
the  story  was.  When  It  was  ended, 
with  vociferous  applause  every  man 
rose  to  bis  feet,  and  the  Hector,  tossing 
a  guinea  upon  the  table,  retired  from 
the  assembly  of  roisterers,  leaving  them 
to  spend  the  guinea  as  they  pleased 
under  another  chairman.  "He  wasn't 
half  a  bad  little  gentleman  wasn't  Mr. 
Aufrere,  and  he  and  the  lady  would  do 
a  kindness  to  any  one — that  they  would. 
Preach?  I  don't  recollect  as  any  one 
made  much  o'  the  preaching  In  those 
days.  We  mostly  did  w'rout  It" 

Did  the  people  attend  the  church? 
The  impression  left  upon  me  by  all 
that  I  can  pick  up  from  tradition  Is 
that,  at  least  as  far  down  as  the  first 
forty  years  of  the  century,  everybody 
attended  the  parish  church  on  Sunday 
mornings.  Afternoon  services  appear 
to  have  been  rare  and  evening  services 
were  unheard  of.  Working  in  their 
little  gardens  on  Sunday  afternoons 
appears  to  have  been  the  universal 
practice;  partly  because  the  laborers' 
hours  were  much  longer  then  than  now, 
and  partly  because  on  Sunday  after- 
noons the  men  had  nothing  else  to  do 
but  dig  In  their  little  allotments. 

Seaming  had  a  Sunday  school  many 
years  before  those  valuable  institutions 
were  generally  adopted  in  England. 
Here  It  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
what  we  should  now  call  an  Infant 
school,  which  was  started  by  the  Rec- 
tor's wife  and  Mrs.  Girling  about  1810. 

"My  grandmother  used  to  keep  a 
school  for  the  little  uns  as  was  too 
young  to  go  to  the  free  school.  And 
grandmother  used  to  teach  'em  right 
well!  She  was  a  wonderful  good 
scholar.  Mrs.  Aufrere  used  to  pay  for 
them,  and  Mrs.  Girling  she  used  to 
give  'em  straw  bonnets  with  a  bit  of 


ribbon  round  'em  and  little  shawls  to 
keep  'em  warm  and  make  'em  all  look 

alike,  and  very  pretty  they  looked,  too. 
when  they  came  to  church— for  they  all 
had  to  go  to  church,  yon  know!"  But 
even  then  It  Is  significant  that  there 
were,  at  least,  two  opposition  dame 
schools  going  on  at  the  same  time 
within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  first.  One 
of  these  was  started  about  eighty  years 
ago  by  a  Mrs.  Skayce,  just  outside  the 
bounds  of  our  parish.  She,  too,  "was 
a  wonderful  great  scholar,"  and  she 
taught  her  small  pupils  not  only  their 
letters,  but  reading  and  writing  and 
other  polite  arts.  Mrs.  Skayce  was, 
I  gather,  a  very  rigid  and  terrible  old 
lady.  She  charged  twopence  a  week 
for  every  child.  She  was  a  very  strict 
and  uncompromising  dissenter,  and  she 
made  it  a  condition  that  every  one  of 
the  little  mites,  from  three  to  six  years 
old,  should  accompany  her  to  the  Dis- 
senting chapel  at  Dereham  every  Sun- 
day morning,  walking  two  and  two, 
hand  In  hand.  Think  of  that  proet*a- 
slon  of  little  toddlers  marching  solemnly 
along  those  two  miles  of  dirty  road, 
with  Mrs.  Skayce  and  a  neighbor  or  two 
like-minded  with  herself  bringing  up 
the  rear,  and  marching  home  another 
two  miles  when  the  ceremony  ended 
with  "a  little  prayer"! 

"How  many  of  them  were  there?" 

"Mostly  about  thirty  of  us.  Ton  ra- 
member.  don't  you,  John?" 

"O*  course  I  do!  We  stretched  a 
goodish  way  across  Dereham  market- 
place. Some  on  us  used  to  carry  the 
little  ones  for  a  bit  when  they  was 
tired.  But  when  we  got  near  to  Dere- 
ham old  mother  Skayce  used  to  say. 
'Git  on,  children!— git  on!  Two  and 
two — two  and  two!*  and  sometimes  the 
gentlefolks  would  stop  and  take  notice 
of  us,  but  old  mother  Skayce  wouldn't 
put  up  with  It  She  fared  as  if  she 
was  a  defying  the  gentlefolks  with  her 
stern  'two  and  two,  children— two  and 
two!' " 
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The  youngest  of  the  Interlocutors  in 
this  little  dialogue  is  Just  eighty. 

Our  ancient  hostel,  the  Black  Horse, 
which  Is  now  as  well  conducted  a 
roadside  inn  as  well  could  be,  has  had 
a  good  character,  I  think,  for  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  But  In  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  century  It  was  fa- 
mous for  the  continual  pugilistic  en- 
counters that  were  going  on  then.  The 
old  stories  are  almost  incredible.  One 
old  woman  assured  me  that  she  had 
known— and  my  Impression  is  she  told 
me  she  had  seen-"™  many  as  five 
couples  mauling  one  another"  in  a 
single  week. 

Occasionally  these  fights  were  carried 
on  with  the  most  brutal  ferocity,  and 
kicking  was  very  frequently  part  of 
the  game.  I  hare  often  suspected  that 
the  dreadful  cases  of  bad  legs,  which 
were  so  much  more  common  formerly 
among  the  old  men  than  they  are  now, 
were  the  results  of  kicks  on  the  shins 
given  freely  in  the  old  days.  Some  men 
seem  to  have  had  quite  a  horrible  liking 
for  this  "sport"  "Why,  old  X.  who 
was  dead  afore  you  came,  sir.  He'd 
fight  for  a  tater.  But  he  found  his 
master  at  last!  There  was  a  stranger 
came  in  one  night;  nobody  knew  who 
he  was;  and  he  sat  down  and  said 
nothing,  and  they  looked  at  him  and 
some  one  said  as  he  looked  like  a  pow- 
erful strong  sort  of  man,  though  he 
wasn't  so  very  tall  neither— and  X.  he 
got  near  him  and  plckt  a  quarrel  with 
him.  And  no  one  knowed  how  It  began; 
but  before  they  could  get  into  the  yard 
that  travelling-man  was  too  quick  for 
X.,  and  he  gripped  him  in  his  arms  and 
flung  him  over  the  table  where  they 
was  drinking,  and  he  a'most  broke  his 
back.  He  never  was  a  mas  no  more. 
And  while  they  was  picking  him  up 
that  stranger  made  off  and  no  one  knew 
what  became  of  him.  and  no  one  asked, 
as  I  ever  heard.  But  X.  was  a  cripple 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Lost  the  use  of 
his  legs.  I  mean.   But  It  took  him  all 


ten  years,  though,  for  him  to  die  of  his 
hurt" 

There  Is  something  not  only  sad  and 
horrible  about  this  kind  of  thing,  but 
something  even  disgusting  and  revolt- 
ing  in  the  hideous  callousness  that  fol- 
lowed upon  familiarity  with  all  these 
fierce  encounters.  Happily  they  have 
all  passed  away  from  among  us  during 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  And 
no  wise  man  can  be  other  than  thank- 
ful that  It  is  so. 

But  while  the  fear  of  the  law  has 
done  its  work  In  making  our  people 
incomparably  more  respectable  and  or- 
derly than  their  sires,  they  have  lost 
something,  too.   They  have  lost  all  that 
spontaneity  which,  while  It  led  now 
and  then  to  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
and  practical  joking,  yet  gave  scope  to 
the  development  of  eccentricities  of 
character  and  to  the  free  play  of  such  - 
rollicking  fun  and  riotous  mirth  as 
were  the  natural  outcome  of  mere  high  ' « 
spirits.  Many  of  our  elders  had  a  few'  ? 
old  songs  which  they  sang  over  and  >  f 
over  again  at  the  rough  merry-makings  \  — 
and  harvest  suppers.   Old  Harry  Judd  J? 
had  a  very  favorite  song  entitled  "The 
Blues,"  which  the  old  folks  are  nevelT 
tired  of  talking  of.  When  he  was  long  ^ 
past  seventy  It  was  a  sight  to  see  the 
roguish  twinkle  of  his  sly  old  eyes 
when  you  mentioned  his  famous  song.  flS 
But  for  all  my*  trying  I  never  could  get 
him  to  sing  it  to  me— not  a  verse  of  It! 
He  went  so  far  as  to  chuckle  at  the  3 
mention  of  his  vocal  powers.    But  he 
had  got  ashamed  of  it,  too;  though 
from  all  I  have  heard,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of  in  his  song.  Only 
the  time  for  singing  had  passed  away, 
and  it  is  and  must  be  hard  to  sing  with 
real  effect  a  roaring  old  ballad  in  cold 
blood  to  an  audience  of  one,  and  that 
one  the  parson. 

Dancing  has  almost  become  a  dead 
art  in  our  Norfolk  villages,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  hss  been 
a  loss  and  not  a  gain  among  the  people. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee 
in  1887,  some  one — I  forget  who— In- 
sisted on  our  having  a  dance  in  the 
meadow  where  the  feasting  was  car- 
ried on.  Only  two  oldish  women  and 
the  son  of  one  of  them  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  show  off.  But  the  figures 
and  the  turn-abouts  and  the  Terpsl- 
chorean  "fandangles,"  which  they  went 
through,  were  wonderful  to  see,  and  as 
they  warmed  up  to  their  work  the  dear 
old  women  seemed  to  throw  themselves 
back  into  the  merry  days  of  their  youth 
and  to  forget  the  years  that  had  passed 
since  hornpipes  and  reels  and  rough 
minuets  were  the  fashion. 

As     matters    stand    now  among 
our   country  folk   everybody   is  like 
everybody  else,  and  everything  that 
approaches  eccentricity  of  character  is 
frowned  upon  as  something  not  quite 
proper.  The  tremendous  forces  of  re- 
pression which  have  been  steadily  at 
work  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years 
have  reduced  the  pleasures   of  the 
countryfolk  to  a  minimum,  and  ban- 
ished from  our  midst  those  more  or 
less  harmless  diversions— from  skittles 
upwards— which  gave  some  outlet  for 
the  exuberant  vitality  of  their  grand- 
fathers. As  one  growled  out  to  me  in 
his  indignation  at  not  being  allowed  to 
make  a  short  cut  across  the  railroad 
on  his  way  home  from  his  work:  "You 
mayn't  do  this,  and  you  mayn't  do  that, 
and  you  mayn't  do  the  other  now;  till 
you  don't  know   what  you   may  do. 
Them  ten  commandments  was  bad 
enough,  but  there  was  only  ten  on  'em. 
Who's  a-going  to  say  what  you  may 
do  now?  Lawk  a  mussy!  they  won't 
let  you  die  quiet  In  your  bed  soon, 
w'rout  calling  in  the  parish  doctor  to 
say  whether  your  time's  come!  Why, 
they'd  a  shut  up  old  Bright  Trollop  in 
the  asylum  if  he'd  been  alive  now. 
They'd  ha'  said  he  wasn't  fit  to  take 
care  of  hls-self,  that  they  would!" 
I  pricked  up  my  ears. 
"Who  was  Bright  Trollop?" 


"Oh,  I  don't  know.  You  must  go  to 
Betsy  Upton.  She'll  tell  you  all  about 

him." 

So  to  Betsy  Upton  I  repaired,  and  a 
highly  interesting  account  she  gave  me 
of  Bright  Trollop,  which  I  hope  my 
readers  will  forgive  me  for  introduc- 
ing in  this  connection. 
"Who  was  Bright  Trollop,  Betsy?" 
"Who?  He  was  my  great-grand- 
father, and  you  may  see  his  stone  In  the 
churchyard.  You've  heard  talk  of 
•Trollop's  Folly'— you  must  ha'  done!" 

On  my  expressing  my  absolute  Igno- 
rance of  Mr.  Bright  Trollop  and  of  hit 
sayings  or  doings,  I  was  favored  with 
the  following  story. 

< 

Before  I  tell  It,  however,  I  must  needs 
express  my  belief  that  Charles  Dickens 
can  hardly  have  been  Ignorant  of  some 
of  the  talk  about  Trollop's  eccentrici- 
ties when  he  described  the  "Castle"  in 
"Great  Expectations,"  which  Wemmlck 
had  constructed  for  himself  with  his 
own  hands  at  Walworth. 

Probably  Dickens  heard  the  gossip 
about  our  Scarnlng  mansion  in  one  of 
his  East  Anglian  pilgrimages.  Be  that 
as  it  may.  The  following  is  a  narrative 
of  facts. 

Brightmore  Trollop  began  life  as  a 
carver  in  wood,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  attained 
such  fame  for  his  skill  that  he  managed 
to  scrape  together  quite  a  little  fortune. 
"There  used  to  be  lots  o'  things  as 
Bright  Trollop  carved  In  the  gentle- 
folks' houses  at  one  time.  I've  heerd 
my  mother  talk  of  'em  often— sich  as 
chairs  and  great  bedsteads.  There  was 
one  beautiful  great  carved  bedstead  as 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
but  I  can't  tell  what  came  of  it" 

Having  made  bis  pile,  Bright  Trollop 
gave  up  his  carving  and  settled  in 
Skeorn's  Inga,  about  the  year  1750, 
taking  a  farm  of  about  a  hundred  acres, 
with  a  farmhouse  that  is  all  but  the 
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most  picturesque  little  dwelling  In  the 
parish  to  this  day.  He  took  It  Into  his 
bead  to  lay  out  a  garden,  not  on  his 
own  farm  but  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off;  and  I  suspect  he  must  nave  bought 
the  little  patch  of  ground  from  one  of 
the  small  owners,  of  whom  there  were 
so  many  in  those  days.  The  farming 
business  did  not  give  sufficient  employ* 
ment  to  his  active  mind,  and  be  spent 
all  his  spare  time  upon  his  garden.  In 
process  of  time  he  had  surrounded  his 
little  freehold  [?]  with  a  very  thick 
hedge  "such  as  no  one  couldn't  see 
through."  and  being  a  very  ingenious 
personage  he  contrived  a  kind  of  laby- 
rinth "and  gravel  walks  going  all  sorts 
of  ways;"  and  he  dug  what  he'd  call  a 
lake— "that  wasn't  no  better  nor  a  pit" 
.  .  .  "Yes  it  were!  That  were  a  pond! 
I've  often  heerd  tell  of  the  pond.  That 
weren't  no  pit  Why,  that  weren't  no 
more  nor  a  yard  deep,  and  folks  said 
as  he  puddled  It  wl'  clay  bis-self." 

The  subtle  distinction  between  a  pond 
and  a  pit  must  be  left.  "Bright,  he'd 
used  to  call  it  his  lake.  Why,  they  was 
always   a-talklng  of  Trollop's  Folly 


In  the  midst  of  this  earthly  Para- 
dise there  was  a  little  round  house 
which  Mr.  Trollop  had  built  with  his 
own  hands.  It  had  a  door  and  a  win- 
dow and  was  full  of  "all  sorts  of  curi- 
ous things  as  Bright  had  got  together, 
and  that  got  to  be  so  heavy  at  last  that 
when  he  was  an  old  man  he  couldn't 
move  it  as  he  used." 

Move  it?  Was  it  on  wheels?  No; 
this  palace  of  delights  was  fixed  in  some 
miraculous  way  on  a  table  and  it  turned 
upon  a  swivel.'  "Nobody  never  could 
make  out  bow  be  did  it  He  was  that 
crafty  as  be  kind  o*  puzzled  'em  all!" 
Having  exercised  his  genius  for  many 
years  upon  this  splendid  palace  and 


park  of  bis,  he  acquired  a  very  wide 
renown.  People  used  to  come  for  miles 
to  pay  Mr.  Trollop  a  visit  "The  gentle 
folk  they  was  proud  of  him,  I've  heerd 
say,  and  they'd  do  anything  for  old 
Bright,  as  they  called  him."  Sometimes 
the  old  man,  when  he  saw  them  com- 
ing, would  give  his  house  a  turn.  Lo! 
There  was  no  door  and  no  window  to 
be  seen,  for  "there  was  a  kind  of  a 
wooden  wall,  as  you  may  say.  that 
fitted  all  round  that  inside  chamber- 
like  a  great  overcoat  of  boards,  as  you 
may  say."  The  would-be  visitors,  after 
knocking  at  the  overcoat  for  a  while, 
would  be  greeted  by  the  voice  of  old 
Bright  bidding  them  to  go  round  to  the 
door,  which  they  never  found  until  he 
was  pleased  to  give  his  revolving  house 
a  turn,  then  the  door  came  into  sight,  k 
and  old  Bright  stood  looking  out  of  the  ^ 
window  laughing  at  the  gentlefolks.  • 
Mr.  Trollop  prided  himself  greatly  upon  d 
his  gooseberries  and  his  apples.  There  5 
never  were  such  gooseberries.    .But  - 
when  a  dish  of  these  giants  was 
brought  upon  the  table  it  was  as  likely 
as  not  to  disappear  suddenly.  How, 
no     one     could     imagine.  Also 
there  were  occasions  when  the  palace 
smelt  very  strong,  Indeed,  of  apples, 
and  Bright  would  assure  his  callers 
that  there  were  sacks  of  them,  and 
any  one  who  could  find  them  should  — * 
have  the  very  best  of  them  to  take-  „" 
away.  Of  course  nobody  ever  did  find}  -r. 
them  till  Bright  showed  them  how;  _■' 
That  was  part  of  the  game.  One  devlcf 
of   the  old  man   be  was  exquisitely 
pleased  with  putting  In  practice.  A 
visitor  would  declare  that  it  was  time 
to  go  home  now.    Then  there  came  a 
creaking  sound  "of  that  there  swivel." 
The  party  rose  to  go.  They  opened  the 
door— the  only  door— and  to  their  horror 
they    found    themselves    facing  the 


*  As  f»r  as  I  can  make  oat  from  my  Inform- 
ant* tbo  UtUe  house  was  inovwl  ationt  In  the 

same  way  as  tba  Mlk  of  a  windmill  won  swung 
to  natch  svorr  change  of   wind.  Tba 
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>e  way  concealed  from  TlSW  by  tiM 
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depth  appalled  them.  They 
were  actually  at  Its  very  edge.  "Oh! 
Mr.  Trollop,  we  can't  get  out  that  way. 
It  Is  the  wrong  door.  What  shall  we 
dor'  etc.,  etc  Whereupon  the  creak- 
ing "of  that  there  swivel"  began  again; 
and  the  gentlefolks  departed,  having 
by  some  other  miraculous  process  been 
provided  with  an  apple  a-plece  and  In 
high  spirits  at  their  escape  from  the 
uncanny  devices  of  the  wizard  and  all 
the  perils  of  The  Folly. 

"Ah!  But  that  was  a  wonderful 
place!  I've  heerd  the  old  people  tell 
all  sorts  of  wonderful  stories  about 
Trollop's  Polly.  And  that  was  a  rare 
pity  as  that  wasn't  kept  up.  But  you 
see  as  the  last  of  they  Trollops,  he 
went  on  bad  and  he  had  to  go.  It 
was  Just  as  old  Bright  kind  o'  prophe- 
sied, for  he'd  carved  In  big  letters  on 
The  Folly— 

When  I'm  dead  and  come  no  more 
Thfo  place  will  be  as  'twas  afore. 


Brightmore  Trollop  died  on  the  27th 
of  March,  and  was  burled  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1802.  He  Is  described  in  the 


of  his  handiwork  and  many  of  the 
trees  he  had  planted,  appear  to  have 
remained  for  people  to  stare  at  and 
talk  about  till  the  railway  ran  through 
or  near  The  Folly,  and  though  the  place 
is  not,  and  never  will  be, 
afore,"  yet  the  new 
proved  upon  the  old. 

What  a  very  dull  world  It  will  be 
when  there  remains  no  more  folly  In  It. 
What  a  dreary  life  it  will  be  when  all 
pictnresqueness  has  become  eliminated; 
when  a  horrible  monotony  of  universal 
conformity  makes  it  unlawful  and  Im- 
possible for  men  and  women  to  dUTer 
from  one  another  in 
there  are  no  more  que* 
side  the  lunatic  asylums;  when  all  the 
birds  sing  the  same  songs  and  drw 
alike  in  the  winter  and  In  the  summer; 
when  all  the  men  and  women 
the  same  language,  and  all  th< 
quaint  varieties  of  dialect  have 
eliminated,  when  all  the  dogs  wag  th« 
same  tails,  and— saddest  consummation 
of  all— when  all  the  elders  tell  the  same 
stories,  and  none  of 
any  point  or 


ON  BEING  STYLED  "PRO-BOER." 

Friend,  call  me  what  you  will:  no  Jot  care  I; 
I  that  shall  stand  for  England  till  I  die. 
England!  The  England  that  rejoiced  to  see 
Hellas  unbound,  Italy  one  and  free; 
The  England  that  bad  tears  for  Poland's  doom, 
And  in  her  heart  for  an  the  world  made  room; 
The  England  from  whose  side  I  have  not  swerved; 
The  immortal  England  Whom  I  too  have  served. 
Accounting  her  all  living  lands  above, 
In  justice  and  in  mercy  and  in  love. 
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Prince  Bismarck,  who  understood  how 
to  use  the  press  to  advance  his  own 
affairs  more  frequently  and  skilfully 
than  any  statesman  of  modern  times, 
repeatedly  expressed  himself  in  a  very 
disapproving  manner  concerning  the 
political  activity  of  what  we  will  call 
Its  excitable  portion.  True,  there  is  a 
•  wide  distinction  between  his  "We'll  let 
them  shriek  without  troubling  ourselves 
about  it,"  and,  "We  must  pay  for  the 
windows  our  press  break."  While  the 
former  remark  was  made  to  a  diplomat 
who  was  complaining  of  the  violent  at- 
tacks of  the  German  press,  which  In- 
creased the  difficulty  of  reaching  a 
friendly  understanding,  the  second  ad- 
mits the  fact  that,  though  individuals 
may  ignore  the  attitude  of  the  press, 
the  community  moat  be  always  more 
or  less  affected  by  it,  and.  during  the 
progress  of  negotiations  between  the 
governments  of  various  Powers,  this 
may  easily  exert  a  baneful  influence, 
nay.  even  be  capable  of  compromising 
the  safety  of  a  country. 

By  this  acknowledgment  the  Im- 
portance of  the  press  as  an  organ  of 
public  opinion  Is  recognized,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  line  Is  drawn,  which 
should  not  be  passed  by  a  sagacious 
press  in  its  discussion  of  foreign  affairs. 
True,  this  does  not  settle  the  question 
whether  It  is  the  onlce  of  the  press  to 
record  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  that 
Is,  literally  to  act  as  its  organ,  or  to 
suggest  to  the  majority  the  opinions 
which  it-the  press-believes  to  be  cor- 
rect  that  is,  to  serve  as  an  educator. 
The  separation  of  these  two  functions 
Is  rendered  especially  difficult  at  the 
present  time,  because  the  Individual 
press  organs  sometimes  serve  a  party, 

•Translated  for  the  Eclectic  Magazine  by 
Mary  J.  Safford. 


Impossible  for  the  great  majority  of 
readers  to  know  whether  the  views 
presented  are  in  behalf  of  such  interests 
or  have  their  source  and  foundation 
In  what  seems,  to  impartial  editors, 
most  beneficial  to  the  majority.  In 
estimating  the  Influence  of  the  press 
upon  relations  to  foreign  countries,  it 
will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  results  of  its  atti- 
tude than  to  the  reasons  for  it.  To  do 
the  former  thoroughly  Is  the  more  neces- 
sary, because.  In  recent  years,  the  Ger- 
man press  appears  to  have  lost  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  which  Is  and  must  be 
associated  with  expressions  of  opinion, 
if  they  are  to  have  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  humoring  and  Inciting  the 
passions  of  the  moment 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  the  attitude  of  the  Ger- 
man press  toward  England,  though  not 
unfriendly,  was  animated  by  the  Idea 
that  Germany  must  not  only  expect  no 
encouragement  from  England  in  her  In- 
dustrial, commercial  and  colonial  devel- 
opment, but  must  even  be  prepared  to 
encounter  in  her  a  determined  rival. 
The  maritime  superiority  of  Great  Brit- 
ain was  making  Itself  felt  disagreeably, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  could 
not  fall  to  awaken  In  all  who  Judged 
the  situation  correctly— and  this  was 
probably,  in  this  case,  the  majority  of 
Germans— the  feeling  that  any  light- 
ening of  the  pressure  thus  exerted  could 
only  prove  advantageous  to  German  in- 

Nothlng,  therefore,  could  have  been 
more  natural  than  that  the  German 
press,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
should  have  been,  if  not  friendly,  at 
least  neutral  toward  the  United  States, 
but  precisely  the  reverse  occurred. 
While  in  England,  where  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population  thought  and 
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felt  precisely  the  same  as  In  Germany, 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  United 
States,  the  press,  with  admirable  rec- 
ognition of  the  situation  and  enrlable 
discipline,  wheeled  about,  and  accom- 
plished the  result  that  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  beheld.  In  the  for- 
merly hated  rival,  the  friend  whose 
attitude  had  preserved  America  from 
European  complications  and  aided  the 
successful  completion  of  the  war.  The 
German  press,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
spite  of  the  absolutely  correct,  neutral 
and  friendly  course  of    the  German 
Government,  managed  to  arouse,  not 
only  In  Washington,    but  throughout 
the  entire  country,  the  belief  that,  dur- 
ing the  war,  Germany  had  been  hostile 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  England  from  actively 
Interfering  in  favor  of  Spain.  It  re- 
quired the  utmost  exercise  of  concilia- 
tory and  prudent  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Empire, 
which  received  wholly  unintentional 
assistance  from  the  boundless  vituper- 
ation of  the  English  and  American 
yellow  press,  to  dispel  this  suspicion  in 
some  degree  and  make  good  the  mis- 
chief wrought  by  the  press.  Yet  it 
must  be  established  as  a  result  of  the 
German  press  campaign  during  the 
American  war  with  Spain  that,  instead 
of  lessening  by  supporting  England's 
rival,  the  English    oppression  which 
burdened  us,  the    press  managed  to 
make  them  friends,  and  thus  loaded  us 
with  two  opponents  Instead  of  one. 
The  return  for  the  attitude  of  the 
English  press,  during  the  Spanish  war. 
is  the  attitude  which    the  American 
press  maintains  during  England's  con- 
flict with  the  South  African  republics. 
In  this  case,  also,  the  American  press, 
aside  from  the  Irish  and  ultra  demo- 
cratic organs  which  are  without  appre- 
ciable Importance  to  the  whole  body, 
has  taken  the  right  path,  while  In  Ger- 
many the  press  again,  by  Its  course,  not 
only  rendered  the  task  of  its  own  gov- 


ernment more  difficult,  but  caused  a 
great  and.  In  some  instances,  not  wholly 
unjustifiable  excitement  In  England. 
The  result  of  this  procedure,  apart  from 
a  vehement  press  controversy,  has  been 
the  attempt  of  prominent  daily  papers 
and  magazines  to  effect  an  understand- 
ing, at  the  cost  of  Germany,  between 
England  and  France.  And.  if  we  seek 
for  the  motive  of  the  attitude  of  the 
German  press  in  both  wars,  It  can 
scarcely  be  found  except  In  an  unsea- 
sonable sentimentality  and  the  total 
misconception  of  the  growth  and  mean- 
ing of  Imperialistic  tendencies  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  German  press  In 
two  critical  situations  has  been  sub- 
jected to  examination,  but  the  picture 
becomes  still  more  gloomy  when  we 
consider  the  extreme  agrarian  and  the 
anti-Semitic  press.  Not  only  hi  their 
polemics  against  the  United  States  and 
England  have  they  seemed  to  try  "t» 
out-Herod  Herod,"  but  they  have  also 
done  their  best  to  embroil  us  In  the  In- 
ternal political  department  with  Austro- 
Hungary,  and,  in  our  commercial  re- 
lations with  that  country,  Russia,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  the  United  8tates,  and  It 
may  be  boldly  added,  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  there  Is  method  In  this  mad- 
ness, it  can  only  be  found  in  the  hope 
that,  by  barricading  the  German  fron- 
tiers by  means  of  a  customs  war.  even- 
tually an  actual  war  with  one  or  sev- 
eral of  the  maritime  powers  may  cau*e 
an  Increase  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  and  a  return  of  the  laborers 
from  manufactures  to  farming,  thus 
fulfilling  the  agrarian  dream  of  the  fu- 
ture, to  which  must  be  sacrificed  the 
trade,  manufactures,  prosperity  and 
position  of  Germany  among  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  world.  Already  voices  are 
being  raised  In  the  United  Stares  and 
Italy,  which  not  only  show  the  results 
of  such  an  attitude  In  questions  of 
business  and  commerce,  but  also  seek 
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to  transfer  their  consequences  to  the 
political  domain.  If  the  correct  atti- 
tude of  the  German  Government,  and 
the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
the  German  Emperor  and  the  ruler  of 
Austro-Hungary.  have  hitherto  blunted 
the  point  of  the  agitation  of  the  "all- 
deutschen"  party  organs  in  favor  of  the 
German  opposition  In  Austria,  this  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  that  from 
other  directions,  for  instance,  not  only 
from  French,  but  also  from  Internal 
Austrian  sources,  the  alleged  desires  of 
Germany— In  case  of  the  opening  of  a 
question  of  succession  In  Austria— may 
be  drawn  Into  the  circle  of  discussion 
and  made  the  cause  of  suspicion.  That 
this  Is  possible.  In  spite  of  the  absence 
of  any  real  foundation  for  It,  Germany 
owes  to  the  foolish  course  of  some  of 
her  press  organs,  which,  though  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  assailing  their  own 
government  just  as  vehemently  as 
they  attack  foreign  countries,  are  repre- 
sented by  English  and  French  publica- 
tions as  official  or  semi-official  govern- 
ment organs. 

The  seventh  great  Power,  for  as  such 
we  must  probably  estimate  the  press 
alnce  Italy  has  taken  the  sixth  place, 
has  this  one  thing  in  common  with  the 
ruler  of  a  constitutional  government, 
that  both.  In  theory,  can  do  no  wrong. 
But  in  one  respect  it  is  more  fortunate 
than  such  a  ruler  by  the  grace  of  God; 
Its  ministers  and  councillors,  the  edi- 
tors and  publishers,  are  not  responsible 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  history, 
though  they  may  often  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  other  and  lower  courts  of  jus- 
tice. Charles  X.  Louis  Philippe,  Napo- 
leon III.  to  say  nothing  of  others,  were 
obliged  to  atone,  by  dethronement  and 
exile,  for  the  stupidity  of  the  press  of 
their  times  and  countries,  while  the 
Journalists  who  worked  diligently  at 
the  causes  of  the  various  down- 
falls, died  quietly  in  their  beds, 
and    works    of    history    make  no 
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mention  of  their  articles  and  their 
names.  We,  too,  shall  soon  forget  the 
names  and  articles  of  the  men  who 
were  and  are  now  in  the  act  of  caus- 
ing us  serious  International  difficulties, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  grass  will  have 
grown  over  their  printers'  ink;  but  who 
knows  whether  the  son  of  many  a 
mother  will  not  have  to  suffer  for  the 
mischief  they  have  wrought,  and 
which,  perhaps,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  more  sensible  portion  of 
the  press  had  exerted  Its  influence  more 
energetically  and  permanently?  True, 
this  requires  that  It  shall  clearly  under- 
stand the  consequences  of  the  policy  It 
advocates,  and  take  the  trouble  to"  re- 
flect upon  the  thoughts  which  dally 
events  Inspire,  Instead  of  merely  let- 
ting them  effervesce.  That  the  latter 
occurs  far  too  often,  the  events  of  the 
last  year  or  two  have  furnished  striking 
proor. 

The  press,  too,  has  a  right  to  demand 
something,  and  that  is,  that  competent 
authority  shall  give  it  the  necessary 
suggestions  for  what  appears  to  be 
requisite  in  the  Interests  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  and  this 
is  not  restricted  to  political  questions. 
That  this  is  done  to  a  certain  extent  Is 
probably  undeniable,  but  we  need  only 
turn  the  pages  of  one  of  the  larger  po- 
litical papers  for  the  last  year,  to  con- 
vince ourselves  how  contradictory  Is 
the  Information  received  at  different 
times  from  one  or  another  official 
source.  Baron  Louis,  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  used  to  say:  "Give 
good  politics  and  I  will  give  you  good 
finances."  and  an  Impertinent  journal- 
ist—there are  such  fellows— might  par- 
ody the  phrase  by  the  statement  that  a 
plainly  understood  system  of  politics 
was  the  first  condition  of  a  good  politi- 
cal press.  But  even  this  beautiful 
world  of  ours  Is  said  to  have  arisen 
from  chaos. 

if.  von  Brandt. 
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The  Great  Ouse  is  undistinguished 
among  western  waters;  his  very  title 
Is  disputed  by  the  channel  in  which  the 
united  rivers  of  Yorkshire  find  their 
way  to  the  Humber;  and  yet  he  is  the 
fifth  largest  English  river. 

His  is  no  Impetuous  stream,  tearing 
down  to  the  sea  in  a  bed  that  is  some- 
times water,  sometimes  heaps  of  stones; 
he  pursues  a  temperate  career,  never 
runs  dry,  and  is  seldom  overfull.  The 
fortresses  of  more  troubled  days  are 
ao  longer  reflected  In  his  waves;  no 
legends  of  hard  riding  Dick  or  other 
heroic  robber  linger  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  dwell  on  his  sedgy  banks; 
not  even  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  could 
weave  romances  In  which  the  Ouse 
would  play  a  part  He  has  never  been 
a  border  river  since  the  days  of  the 
Danelagh;  he  belongs  to  the  Midlands, 
and  has  had  no  occasion  for  those 
strings  of  castles  which  once  defended 
and  now  adorn  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne, 
the  Severn  and  the  Wye. 

In  the  region  of  Newport  Pagnell  the 
Great  Ouse  first  begins  to  be  a  notice- 
able river;  here  is  the  head  on  which 
are  set  his  two  horns.  From  the  south- 
east comes  the  Little  Ouse,  Ousel,  or 
Lovat,  thus  variously  named,  after  col- 
lecting half  the  waters  of  the  Chiltern 
Hills  and  draining  the  eastern  region 
of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury;  the  Ousel  is 
still  little  better  than  a  large  brook, 
but  has  already  travelled  some  score 
of  miles.  The  other  horn,  the  Ouse 
proper,  has  gathered  his  peaceful  flood 
in  the  western  uplands  of  Northampton- 
shire. His  longest  tributary  may  be 
traced  beyond  Brackley  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Banbury,  and,  being  fed 
by  numerous  winding  brooks,  takes 
the  shape  of  a  river  not  many  miles  to 
the  west  of  Buckingham.  Eight  miles 
below  the  little  borough  which  gives 


Its  name  to  a  county,  the  Ouse  receives 
at  Wolverton  the  waters  of  the  Tone. 
Here  in  the  early  days  of  railways, 
trains  stopped  half-way  between  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  to  give  weary 
travellers  the  opportunity  of  rest  and 
refreshment;  and  here  the  valley  Is 
crossed  by  a  viaduct,  which  was  once 
considered  an  Imposing  triumph  of  en- 
gineering. From  Wolverton  to  New- 
port Pagnell  is  by  road  four  miles,  by 
river  nearer  ten,  and  there  the  larger 
stream  takes  up  his  little  brother  for 
the  rest  of  their  winding  ramble  to  the 
German  Ocean. 

Nobody  ever  set  out  to  reach  a  given 
destination  with  less  anxiety  about 
eventually  arriving  there  than  the  Ouse. 
when  he  decided  that,  after  leafing 
Newport  Pagnell,  It  was  as  well  to  go 
to  Bedford.  Being  a  river-god  he  may 
be  credited  with  wisdom  superior  to 
that  of  mortals;  and  perhaps  be  was 
right  In  expatiating  In  his  meadows, 
listening  to  the  clatter  of  his  poplar 
leaves,  taking  his  pastime  In  broad 
deeps,  and  ever  and  anon  losing  his  way 
among  beds  of  reeds.  The  upshot  of  it 
all  is  that,  whereas  mere  men  make  It 
a  thirteen-mile  walk,  our  river  travels 
forty,  and  is  eventually  so  reluctant  to 
puss  under  the  graceful  bridge  by  the 
Swan  hotel,  that  the  Midland  Railway 
crosses  him  seven  times  In  the  seven 
miles  between  Bedford  and  Sharn- 
brook. 

This  sort  of  conduct  might  be  par- 
donable In  a  nymph  or  other  light- 
hearted  feminine  divinity,  but  in  a 
sober  old  river  calls  for  reprobation. 
Father  Thames  shakes  his  head  over  it, 
pointing  to  his  own  noble  curves,  and 
even  the  twisting  Tees  thinks  there 
should  be  a  limit  to  caprlciousness. 
though  his  conscience  is  a  little  uneasy 
about  his  performances  In  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  Darlington.  He,  however,  can 
plead  mountains  at  his  source,  moun- 
tains without  lakes,  always  trying  to 
a  river  that  wishes  to  be  respectable. 
But  the  Ouse  knew  what  was  to  happen 
to  him;  he  knew  that  he  would  be 
caught  up  by  Dutch  engineers  at  Ear- 
1th,  and  that  the  better  part  of  him, 
hemmed  between  earth-works,  would 
have  to  run  in  two  parallel  straight 
lines  across  the  Fens  to  enter  the  Wash 
at  Lynn  through  an  ungraceful  cut; 
and  thus  he  made  bis  playground  In 
the  broad  meadows  above  Bedford  be- 
fore departing  for  those  regions  where 
unlovely  science  was  to  prevail  over 
his  artless  whims. 

The  valley  between  Newport  Pagnell 
and  Bedford  is  Cowper's  country.  It 
is  here  that  the  Ouse  gives  us  a  scenery 
all  his  own,  as  he  travels  in  his  leis- 
urely way  around  three  sides  of  a 
quadrilateral  tableland,  whose  greatest 
elevation  is  nowhere  more  than  four 
hundred  feet,  but  whose  flanks  descend 
to  the  meadows  with  some  suddenness 
in  places,  and  yet  with  no  precipitous 
rudeness.  The  floor  of  the  valley  is 
flat,  sometimes  a  mile  across,  some- 
times a  few  hundred  yards,  and  the 
river  shifts  from  side  to  side  as  his 
fancy  leads;  but  wherever  he  hugs  the 
slopes,  his  stream  Is  deep  and  broad 
and  clear.  It  Is  the  reproach  of  slug- 
gish rivers  that  they  are  muddy,  but 
not  so  the  Ouse.  A  narrow  fringe  of 
water  lilies  on  either  shore  marks  the 
limit  of  earthiness;  between  those  the 
channel,  twenty  to  forty  yards  in 
breadth,  is  apparently  paved  with 
stone,  for  a  twelve-foot  punt-pole 
grates  along  the  rocky  bottom.  As  our 
river  never  discloses  the  dark  secrets 
of  his  bed  like  the  shameless  Tees, 
we  can  only  guess  at  the  causes  of 
this  absence  of  sediment  in  hie  still 
deeps,  and  may  conjecture  springs 
breaking  Into  his  channel  from  below, 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  carry  away, 
even  In  summer-time,  the  light  depos- 


its of  a  stream  not  subject  to  the  vio- 
lent Incursions  of  mountain  torrents. 

The  Ouse  has  never  been  a  highway 
of  any  importance;  he  cannot  boast  of 
a  romantic  population  of  bargees  like 
the  Thames,  or  his  own  tributary,  the 
Cam,  which  brings  him  much  mud  and 
no  less  learning,  let  us  hope,  from 
Cambridge.  Commerce  does  not  trouble 
a  river  that  has  no  commodity  to  send 
seawards,  except  such  fruits  of  the 
earth  as,  in  the  present  decay  of  Eng- 
lish agriculture,  we  are  more  apt  to 
receive  from  beyond  the  German  Ocean 
than  to  transmit  to  our  neighbors.  As 
far  up  as  Bedford  there  are  locks,  but 
above  Bedford  not  only  have  we  those 
sevenfold  windings  which  rival  Styx 
"nine  times  Interfused,"  but  the  river, 
in  so  much  of  his  course  a  natural 
canal,  deliberately  places  a  well-con- 
sidered impediment  in  the  way  of  such 
as  might  be  tempted  to  burden  him 
with  the  vulgarities  of  trade,  for  when 
he  elects  to  leave  the  slopes  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  his  valley,  and 
cross  the  meadows,  he  straightway 
breaks  up  into  two,  or  even  three,  nar- 
row and  frequently  shallow  streams, 
and  thus  continuing  for  a  mile  or  so, 
defies  any  but  the  smallest  boats  to 
travel  on  his  current;  whence  It  has 
happened  that  a  river  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  long,  running 
through  fertile  land  in  a  populous 
country,  has  only  one  town  of  any 
great  importance  on  its  banks.  Buck- 
ingham, Bedford,  Huntingdon,  are,  in- 
deed, county  towns,  but  the  first  of  the 
three  Is  little  better  than  a  village; 
Bedford  owes  its  recent  expansion,  not 
to  trade,  but  to  John  Harpur,  the  bene- 
factor of  Its  schools;  Huntingdon  is  at 
most  a  couple  of  sizes  bigger  thaa 
Buckingham;  even  Ely,  the  largest  of 
the  Ouse  towns  before  we  reach  the 
sea,  was  made  by  monks,  not  by  mer- 
chants, and  Is  indebted  to  its  cathedral, 
not  to  its  trade,  for  such  fame  as  it 
enjoys.     At  King's  Lynn  alone  does 
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commerce  fairly  lay  her  hand  upon  the 
river.  King's  Lynn,  from  -whence  started 
»o  early  as  1330  A.D.,  the  flrat  expedi- 
tion in  search,  of  the  North  Pole;  it 
was  conducted  by  one  Nicholas,  a  Car- 
melite Friar,  who  set  out  for  the  Arc- 
tic regions  relying  on  his  astrolabe, 
and,  so  the  chronicles  of  Lynn  inform 
us,  waB  reckoned  to  have  got  there. 

Action  and  the  Ouse  are  out  of  har- 
mony; from  the  time  when  Canute 
paused  upon  his  waters  to  listen  to  the 
singing  of  the  monks  of  Bly,  his  heroes 
have  been  men  of  religion  rather  than 
of  war.  True,  there  is  one  notable  ex- 
ception; Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  son 
of  the  Ouse,  but  a  large  part  of  him 
was  in  the  traditions  of  his  native 
stream.  Oliver,  the  saint,  had  mused 
for  many  years  among  the  meadows 
between  Huntingdon  and  Ely,  before 
he  became  Oliver,  the  man  of  war;  and 
the  warrior  was  not  content  with  beat- 
ing the  Scots  in  the  field  of  Dunbar; 
he  set  his  heart  no  less  on  achieving  a 
controversial  victory  over  the  Presby- 
terians at  Edinburgh,  where,  Indeed, 
he  was  confronted  with  greater  stub- 
bornness. 

In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Olney  and 
Emberton  witnessed  the  return  of  the 
King-maker,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
northern  forces  -  under  Sir  John  Con- 
yers  and  Robin  of  Redesdale;  but  these 
events  have  left  no  local  record. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  rest- 
less Catesby  had  a  house  at  Hardmead 
in  the  hills,  four  miles  from  Olney; 
Gayhurst,  the  home  of  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  a  house  well  known  to  Cowper, 
is  not  far  off,  and  the  young  knight  was 
entangled  in  Catesby's  madcap  scheme 
by  the  agency  of  Father  Garnett; 
whence  came  local  traditions  of  under- 
ground passages  at  Gayhurst,  of  Dlg- 
by's  hole,  a  secret  way  to  the  river. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  also  lived  at  Gay- 
hurst, and  left  a  trace  of  himself  In  a 
breed  of  edible  snails,  which  he  Im- 
ported for  the  benefit  of  the  incompar- 


able Venetia;  they  were  held  by  the 
faculty  of  those  days  to  be  good  food 
for  consumptive  persons.  The  villagers 
of  Gayhurst  have  not  long  ceased  to 
look  for  "DIgby's  boddles." 

And  Bunyan,  too,  is  of  the  Ouse;  was 
not  the  greater  part  of  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  written  in  Bedford  Gaol? 
There  are  records  of  his  preaching  at 
Olney  and  other  places  along  the 
river. 

Legh  Richmond,  the  well-known 
writer  of  Evangelical  stories,  was  rec- 
tor of  Turvey  for  thirty  years;  in  fact, 
the  theological  attitude  of  the  river 
has  always  been  In  the  Evangelical  di- 
rection. There  were  monasteries  near 
his  banks,  but  they  did  not  flourish; 
the  religious  houses  at  Bradwell,  Tick- 
ford,  Ravenstone,  Lavendon,  Turvey, 
were  already  far  gone  In  decay  at  the 
Dissolution,  and  were  never  on  the 
scale  of  the  great  Cistercian  establish- 
ments of  the  north.  It  was  the  Evan- 
gelical element  at  Olney  that  brought 
to  the  Ouse  Its  Inspired  worshipper, 
who  was  to  give  the  river  such  fame 
as  It  might  otherwise  have  missed. 
Cowper's  connection  with  the  Ouse  be- 
gan at  Huntingdon  in  1765,  and  ended 
at  Weston  Underwood  in  1795;  for  the 
whole  of  those  thirty  years  he  never 
left  Its  banks  except  for  one  visit  of  six 
weeks  to  Hayley's  home  In  Sussex, 
towards  the  end  of  the  period. 

Olney  In  Itself  is  not  a  particularly 
attractive  little  town;  It  can  boast  a 
noble  church,  but  there  is  little  else  in 
It  to  excite  the  attention  of  a  visitor. 
It  was  not  Olney.  but  Olney's  curate, 
that  caused  the  place  to  be  selected 
as  the  poet's  residence;  but  though 
Olney  Is  not  itself  beautiful,  the  sur- 
rounding country  Is  very  beautiful  In- 
deed, and  the  more  romantic  splendors 
of  the  lakes  have  failed  to  inspire  prose 
or  verse  more  delightful  than  the  let- 
ters and  poems  of  William  Cowper. 

The  second  Earl  of  Dartmouth  mar- 
ried the  heiress  of  one  Sir  Charles 
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Nlcholl.  an  extensive  landowner  In 
Olney  and  the  district  In  his  youth 
the  Earl  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  famous  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
and  was,  like  her,  a  leader  in  the  Evan- 
gelical world,  In  the  world  of  Whlte- 
fleld  and  Wesley.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  resided  in  his  wife's  bouse  at 
Olney,  but  he  was  much  interested  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  little  place; 
by  his  recommendation  the  Reverend 
John  Newton  was  appointed  curate  at 
Olney,  nor  did  be  withhold  his  counte- 
nance from  Sntcllffe,  the  great  Baptist 
preacher,  from  whose  seminary  at  Ol- 
ney went  Carey,  the  missionary  and 
orientalist  Five  miles  off,  at  New- 
port Pagnell,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Congregational  churches;  on  the  bill 
at  Clifton  Keynes  the  rector  was  a 
noted  Evangelical,  Mr.  Jones,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Lady  Austen.  In 
those  days  the  line  between  Noncon- 
formist Evangelicals  and  Chnrch  of 
England  Evangelicals  was  not  rigidly 
drawn;  what  tbey  bad  in  common  was 
more  than  that  in  which  they  differed; 
clergymen  of  the  Chnrch  of  England, 
who  were  at  all  earnest,  had  more  sym- 
pathy with  the  Baptist  Sutcllffe  and  the 
Congregational  Bull  than  with  fox- 
hunting country  parsons  or  the  prel- 
ates of  the  court  Thus  the  Methodist 
movement  was  stronger  then  In  coun- 
try districts  than  It  Is  now;  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  wealthy  and  refined,  as 
well  as  by  small  tradesmen  and  arti- 
zans.  Not  only  Lord  Dartmouth,  but 
other  country  gentlemen  and  ladies  in 
the  Olney  neighborhood  favored  the 
Methodists.  The  result  was  the  soci- 
ety to  which  Mrs.  Unwln  brought  Cow- 
per. 

The  virtues  of  Mrs.  Unwln  have  be- 
come an  article  of  faith  with  many 
lovers  of  Cowper.  The  poet's  exquisite 
expression  of  his  attachment  to  her; 
the  high  value  which  he  set  upon  her 
literary  judgment;  the  tenderness  with 
which  he  waited  on  her  decline;  the 


beautiful  pictures  which  he  has  drawn 
of  their  domestic  life;  her  own  long  pa- 
tience under  the  anxieties  of  his  weak 
mental  health,— all  these  combine  to 
form  a  picture  of  human  relations  so 
full  of  charm,  that  those  who  have  once 
realised  It  resent  any  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  lights  and  shadows. 
If,  however,  we  are  to  do  justice  to  onr 
poet  it  is  due  to  him  to  pursue  some 
inquiry  into  the  features  In  his  intel- 
lectual history,  in  his  artistic  life, 
which  were  introduced  or,  at  any  rate 
developed,  by  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Uuwin.  We  may  grant  as  a  defect  in 
the  poet's  organization  that  he  was  one 
of  those  men  who  cannot  walk  of  them- 
selves, who  are  by  the  law  of  their  na- 
ture dependent  upon  the  Judgment  of 
some  other  person,  whose  affection  im- 
poses upon  them  a  loss  of  liberty.  It 
was  necessary  that  Cowper  should  rely 
upon  somebody;  but  It  was  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  rely  upon  Mrs. 
Unwln.  Many  a  woman  has  laid  upon 
the  object  of  her  devotion  a  yoke  which 
was  never  felt,  and  never  consciously 
attached.  The  truest  affection,  result- 
ing In  mutual  self-sacrifice,  may  exist 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  yet  the 
partner  who  Is  apparently  the  gainer, 
may  really  be  the  loser  In  the  partner- 
ship; this  Is  particularly  apt  to  be  the 
case  when  one  of  the  partners  Is  an 
artist  and  the  other  a  very  loving,  but 
only  an  ordinarily  well-informed  hu- 
man being.  :  ■* 

Cowper  was  by  birth  and  education  • 
a  member  of  the  English  aristocracy; 
he  was  a  classical  scholar  of  consider- 
able attainments;  be  was  exceptionally 
well  read  In  English  literature;  he  was 
no  milksop;  as  a  schoolboy  he  was  dis- 
tinguished In  athletics;  he  was  humor- 
ous, witty,  merry  and  affectionate, 
with  an  unusual  power  of  attracting 
friendship,  especially  the  friendship 
of  women  and  young  men.  and  this 
power  he  retained  to  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  It  Is  exceptional  for  a  man  of 
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sixty  to  love  or  be  loved  by  a  new  ac- 
quaintance; but  Cowper  won  the  heart  of 
his  distant  cousin,  John  Johnson,  a  Cam- 
bridge undergraduate,  who  called  on  him 
at  Weston,  when  he  was  nearly  sixty; 
this  new  acquaintance  afterwards 
cared  for  and  tended  him  with  no  less 
assiduity  than  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances no  less.  If  not  more,  pain- 
full Among  Cowper's  many  bright, 
affectionate  letters  few  are  more  bright 
and  affectionate  than  those  to  his 
young  relative. 

Mrs.  Unwln  was  the  daughter  of  a 
linen-draper  at  Ely.  There  is  no  crime 
in  being  the  daughter  of  a  linen-draper, 
but  distinctions  of  rank  and  distinc- 
tions of  training  were  much  sharper  In 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
than  they  are  now.  She  was  by  birth 
and  association  far  removed  from  the 
world  In  which  Oowper  had  been 
brought  up.  She  Is  said  to  have  been 
pretty  and  witty.  Her  husband  was  a 
clergyman,  very  much  older  than  her- 
self, who  lived  the  life  of  an  absentee 
rector  at  Huntingdon,  where  be  took 
private  pupils,  and  held  the  post  of 
reader  in  the  church.  The  immorality 
of  absenteeism  was  not  regarded  in 
those  days  with  the  same  rigor  that  it 
is  now;  but  the  Unwins  lived  the  life 
of  Methodists.  A  day  with  them  was 
divided  between  public  and  private 
prayers,  pious  conversation  and  pious 
reading,  enlivened  by  the  singing  of 
hymns  to  the  accompaniment  of  Mrs. 
Unwin's  harpsichord.  It  seems  strange 
that  such  good  people  should  not  have 
thought  of  their  parishioners  at  Grim- 
ston,  and  should  not  have  seen  some 
incongruity  in  the  comfortable  profes- 
sion of  religion  at  Huntingdon,  while 
they  were  drawing  a  stipend  from  their 
neglected  country  parish. 

Two  years  before  Mr.  Unwin's  sud- 
den death,  Cowper  arrived  at  Hunting- 
don. He  had  just  recovered  from  his 
first  severe  attack  of  mania  and  wished 
to  live  in  the  country  near  his  brother. 


who  was  a  fellow  of  Benet  College. 
Cambridge;  suitable  lodgings  could  not 
be  found  within  a  shorter  distance.  At 
first  he  lived  alone,  except  for  the  at- 
tendance of  a  man-servant,  whom  he 
brought  with  him  from  the  private  asy- 
lum in  which  be  had  been  cured;  then 
he  was  attracted  by  young  William 
Unwin,  who  was  just  finishing  his 
course  at  Cambridge  and  was  shortly 
to  take  orders.  He  was  introduced  to 
the  family;  the  liking  was  mutual,  and 
eventually  Cowper  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  take  the  place  of  a  pupil  in  the 
house.  A  year  later  Mr.  Unwln  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He 

that  in  the  event  of  his  death.  Cowper 
might  continue  to  live  with  his  widow, 
and  the  arrangement  was  acceptable  to 
both  parties.  Cowper  speaks  of  the 
maternal  affection  of  Mrs.  Unwin  for 
him,  and  his  filial  tenderness  towards 
her. 

Just  at  this  moment  John  Newton, 
who  had  recently  been  appointed  curate 
at  Olney.  happened  to  come  to  Hunting- 
don. His  preaching  attracted  Mrs. 
Unwin,  who  made  his  acquaintance, 
and  asked  him  to  find  a  house  for  her- 
self and  Cowper  in  Olney  or  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  This  was  done, 
and  In  1767  began  Cowper's  long  life 
at  Olney. 

There  could  have  been  no  more  un- 
fortunate arrangement  Cowper's 
malady  was  that  terrible  mania  of 
morbid  fear  Impelling  the  sufferer  to 
self-destruction;  before  and  after  an 
attack  he  was  given  to  religious  ques- 
tionings, not  of  a  particularly  gloomy 
character,  being  indeed  such  as  are 
often  Indulged  in  by  those  in  good 
health.  Occupation  was  good  for  him, 
was  indeed  necessary  alike  for  his 
bodily  and  mental  health;  but  excite- 
ment was  deadly.  His  first  attack  was 
brought  on  by  a  dread  of  having  to 
appear  In  the  House  of  Lords  and  prove 
himself  qualified  to  be  a  clerk  of  that 
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august  assembly,  for  he  bad  a  borror 
of  publicity  In  any  form. 

This  being  the  case,  and  Mra.  Unwln 
knowing  that  it  was  the  case,  he  was 
taken  by  her  and  handed  over  bodily 
to  the  care  of  e  revivalist  preacher  of 
an  energetic  and  noisy  type.  John 
Newton  had  been  a  sailor  before  the 
mast;  having  been  a  profane  swearer 
like  Banyan,  he  had  been  converted  by 
a  special  Interposition  of  Providence  on 
his  behalf  in  a  rescue  from  shipwreck; 
he  toad  then  been  captain  of  a  slaver, 
and  eventually  a  tlde-snrveyor  at  Liv- 
erpool. This  post  he  gave  up  to  take 
orders.  Impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  and 
fitness.  He  believed  hi  special  Inter- 
positions of  Providence,  even  in  trivial 
matters,  in  sudden  conversions;  he  was 
in  many  respects  a  Calvlnlst,  but  not  a 
gloomy  one.  His  preaching  was  such 
that  the  people  of  Olney  attributed 
cases  of  insanity  to  Its  effects.  It  was 
to  this  Boanerges  of  a  man  that  Mrs. 
Unwln  brought  Cowper,  the  tender, 
shrinking,  refined,  delicate  scholar,  suf- 
fering from  a  definite  nervous  malady. 

Newton,  a  thoroughly  good-hearted 
and  affectionate  man,  took  possession 
of  Cowper;  for  thirteen  years  they  were 
hardly  separated  for  more  than  twelve 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  except 
when  a  recurrence  of  Cowper's  insanity 
rendered  his  seclusion  necessary.  New- 
ton rode  about  to  the  different  villages 
In  the  neighborhood,  holding  open-air 
meetings,  preaching  in  cottages,  pray- 
ing by  death-beds.  In  all  these  Cowper 
accompanied  him;  long  prayer-meetings 
were  held  In  Lord  Dartmouth's  empty 
house  at  Olney,  and  Cowper,  to  whom 
"publicity  was  poison,"  was  encouraged 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  them.  The 
result  was  very  soon  a  recurrence  of 
his  malady,  which  lasted  in  all  for 
eighteen  months.  In  an  acute  form  for 
six;  and  the  pair  of  well-intentioned 
blunderers  allowed  their  friend's  Illness 
to  grow  on  him  for  more  than  a  year 
before  they  thought  of  consulting  Dr. 


Cotton,  who  bad  cured  him  at  St.  Al- 
bans. 

This  was  not  the  whole  of  the  Injury 
which  Mrs.  Unwln  did  to  Cowper.  She 
estranged  him  from  his  relations,  or, 
rather,  allowed  an  estrangement  to 
continue  which  had  begun  at  the  period 
of  his  llrst  illness.  What  Cowper  lost 
by  this  we  may  gather  from  his  first 
letter  written  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Hes- 
ketb,  In  reply  to  one  of  hers  after  a  silence 
of  nineteen  years.  The  delight  with  which 
Cowper  recurs  to  the  Innocent  pleasures 
of  his  youth,  to  the  days  that  were 
spent  In  "giggling  and  making  giggle," 
bis  almost  painfully  eager  anticipations 
of  the  joy  of  seeing  bis  old  friend  again, 
are  expressed  as  though  by  a  man 
starving  for  sympathy,  who  has  sud- 
denly realised  all  that  he  had  foregone, 
and  Is  impatient  of  any  delay  In  return- 
ing to  happier  scenes.  Newton  left 
Olney,  fortunately  for  Cowper,  in  1780, 
and  the  succeeding  ten  years  were  the 
happiest  of  Cowper's  life  after  his  flrst 
breakdown.  There  was  another  gleam 
of  light,  a  break  In  the  clouds  of  Un- 
winism  hi  which  Cowper  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  enveloped.  This  was  the 
intercourse  with  Lady  Austen,  which 
began  almost  Immediately  after  New- 
ton's departure;  It  Is  to  this  that  we 
owe  "The  Diverting  History  of  John 
Gilpin"  and  "The  Task." 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that 
Mrs.  Unwln  was  jealous  of  Lady  Aus- 
ten; and  there  can  be  no  less  doubt 
that  she  had  reason  to  be  Jealous.  She 
had  been  engaged  to  marry  Cowper, 
but  the  contract  was  broken  off  at  the 
time  of  his  madness  at  Olney.  She  saw 
that  "brother  William  and  sister  Ann" 
could  not  continue  to  live  on  those  terras, 
though  Cowper  might  choose  to  please 
himself  with  the  simile  of  a  three  fold 
cord  of  which  she  was  herself  one  of 
the  strands.  But  the  moment  Cowper 
realized  that  he  had  entered  upon  more 
than  friendly  relations  with  Lady  Aus- 
ten he  broke  the  connection.    Could  a 
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woman  desire  more  than  this?  Appar- 
ently Mrs.  Unwln  was  not  satisfied,  for 
she  allowed  Cow  per  to  write  as  follows 
to  her  son  after  Lady  Austen  had  left 
Olney: 

Ton  are  going  to  Bristol.  A  lady, 
not  long  since  oar  nearest  neighbor,  is 
probably  there,  she  was  there  very 
lately.  If  yon  should  chance  to  fall 
into  her  company,  remember,  if  you 
please,  that  we  found  the  connection  In 
some  respects  an  inconvenient  one: 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  renew  it;  and 
•conduct  yourself  accordingly.  A  char- 
acter with  which  we  spend  all  our 
time  should  be  made  on  purpose  for  us; 
too  much  or  too  little  of  any  Ingredi- 
ent spoils  all.  In  the  instance  In  ques- 
tion the  dissimilitude  was  too  great  not 
to  be  felt  continually,  and  conse- 
<iuently  made  our  Intercourse  unpleas- 
ant. We  have  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  she  has  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  a  return  to  Olney. 

It  took  Cowper  three  years  to  find 
out  the  unpleasantness  of  this  painful 
dissimilitude.  He  writes  in  his  own 
name  and  Mrs.  Unwln's.  who  might 
surely  have  written  to  her  son  herself, 
and  spared  Cowper  the  •humiliation  of 
this  disingenuous  and  ungenerous  epis- 
tle. Cowper  had  satisfied  all  that  Mrs. 
Unwln  could  possibly  demand;  be  had 
sent  Lady  Austen  away;  he  had  prac- 
tically, if  not  actually,  said  that  he 
felt  himself  so  bound  to  Mrs.  Unwin 
that  he  could  marry  no  one  else;  could 
she  not  have  let  the  matter  be?  Cow- 
per could  have  had  no  fear  that  Lady 
Austen  would  attempt  to  renew  the  In- 
tercourse by  the  mediation  of  young 
Unwln;  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  Lady 
Austen  was  a  lady;  In  fact,  Mrs.  Un- 
wln, like  many  other  beneficent  men 
and  women,  was  over-tenacious  of  her 
power,  over-apprehensive  of  its  loss. 
She  bad  made  Cowper  quarrel  with 
Lady  Austen  once  before,  and  there  had 
been  a  reconciliation;  this  time  she  was 
determined  not  to  risk  the  fruits  of  vic- 


tory by  any  possible  oversight-  8he 
was  not,  however,  permanently  cured 
of  her  Jealousy;  a  little  postscript  to 
a  letter  of  Cowper,  addressed  to  Lady 
Hesketb,  written  and  signed  by  Sirs. 
Unwln  at  a  later  time,  shows  that 
there  were  still  occasional  quarrels  with 
Cowper's  friends. 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Unwln  was  not  of  Cow- 
per's world;  she  was  not  of  his  intel- 
lectual world  any  more  than  she  was  of 
his  social  world.  Under  Newton's  In- 
fluence Cowper  could  only  write  hymns; 
under  Mrs.  Unwln's,  rather  common- 
place satire  or  mild  preaching;  It  was 
Lady  Austen  who  showed  him  what  he 
could  do  with  the  Incidents  of  everyday 
life,  and  who  elicited  from  him  the 
matchless  descriptions  In  "The  Task." 
Mrs.  Unwin  restricted  his  reading  to 
the  Bible,  the  newspaper    and  devo- 
tional works;  under  Mrs.  Unwln's  in- 
fluence he  pours  contempt  on  geology 
and  astronomy,  and  gives  advice  about 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  which  would 
inevitably  lead  us  to  the  abysmal  igno- 
rance of  the  Boers.  Mrs.  Unwin  toler- 
ated his  humorous  side,  his  powers  of 
dramatic  description;  Lady  Austen  and 
Lady  Hesketb.  enjoyed  them.  It  is  to 
Mrs.  Unwln  that  we  owe  the  popular 
conception  of  Cowper  as  a  mild,  mad 
man,  who  kept  tame  hares  and  wore 
a  white  cap.  But  the  real  Cowper  was 
a  finished  gentleman,  running  over  with 
fun  and  laughter,  particular  about  bis 
personal  appearance,  able  to  be  ac- 
cepted on  his  own  terms  by  the  Wrights 
of  Gayhurst,  the  Cheaters  of  Ohicheley 
and,  above  all,  by  his  delightful  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frog,"  the  Throgmortons  of 
Weston  Underwood. 

The  excitements  of  society  were  too 
much  for  Cowper's  delicate  nerves, 
nor  had  he  any  sympathy  with  sport; 
he  preferred  taming  hares  to  chasing 
them,  watching  birds  to  shooting  them; 
but  he  also  loved  the  Intimate  com- 
panionship of  a  few  chosen  friends,  and 
he  could  always  find  them.  Such  Inter- 
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course  was  good  for  him,  better  for 
him  even  than  visiting  the  sick  In  their 
homes,  and  other  active  charities  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  Cowper  was 
no  respecter  of  persons;  he  made 
friends  in  all  classes  of  society;  he  is 
as  proud  of  tine  affection  of  his  man 
Sam  as  of  that  of  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
"my  lady  of  the  ink-bottle,"  and  when 
living  at  Olney  he  would  ran  across  the 
road  with  his  last  copy  of  verses  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  barber,  a  genial  tonsor, 
who  is  still  remembered  by  old  resi- 
dents in  Olney,  and  whose  shop  was 
the  Informal  club  of  the  little  town. 

We  may  give  Mrs.  TJnwln  her  due; 
devoting  herself  to  Cowper  as  few 
would  have  done,  she  nursed  and  cared 
for  him  in  every  way;  we  may  respect 
her  devotion,  and  yet  we  must  regret 
her  limitations.  She  went  the  wrong 
way  to  work  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  his  health,  and  who  knows  what  be 
might  hare  done  had  he  been  In  the 
habit  of  reading  with  a  woman  of 
more  profound  literary  accomplish- 
ments? 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Unwln's  restrictions, 
Cowper  remains  one  of  the  few  con- 
summate masters  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. His  letters  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  incomparable,  the  high- 
water  mark  of  pure,  light,  easy  English 
prose;  the  words  and  the  Ideas  fit  like 
a  glove;  both  are  alike  graceful  and 
delicate.  Not  that  Cowper  could  not 
be  stern  upon  occasion;  he  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  contem- 
poraries who  could  pass  an  unfavorable 
criticism  upon  him  with  no  sense  of 
temerity.  There  are  strong  bits  of  sa- 
tire in  his  poetry,  as  well  as  those  that 
are  weak,  and  even  when  his  religios- 
ity offends  us  we  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  what  he  says  •  is  fre- 
quently worth  saying,  though  the 
form  In  which  It  is  said  has 
gone  out  of  fashion;  nor  is  he 
Uetlclent  in  shrewdness  and  strong 
common  sense.  As  a  descriptive  poet 


he  has  never  been  surpassed;  he  is  mi- 
nute in  his  observation  and  yet  has  the 
gift  of  selection;  he  loved  the  scene* 
In  which  his  Innocent  life  was  spent, 
perhaps  more  than  Dr.  Johnson  loved 
Fleet  Street 

It  Is  a  misfortune  that  the  best-known 
portraits  of  Cowper,  those  which  have 
been  most  frequently  reproduced,  rep- 
resent him  In  a  strange  white  cap,  and 
have  thus  contributed  to  make  us  think 
of  him  solely  or  chiefly  as  eccentric. 
The  children  of  Weston  Underwood, 
during  the  last  years  of  the  poet's  resi- 
dence on  the  Ouse,  when  his  suicidal 
mania  was  talked  about  In  the  locality, 
were  much  terrified  by  this  cap;  but 
we  are  not  children,  and  even  though 
Cowper  was  sometimes  Insane,  have  no- 
right  to  despise  his  teaching  on  that  ac- 
count Dr.  Johnson  was  subject  to- 
melancholy,  though  in  a  less  degree 
than  Cowper,  but  we  do  not  consider 
him  effeminate;  both  were  devoutly 
pious.  The  cap  in  question  was  worn 
by  all  gentlemen  In  the  time  of  perukes, 
who  did  not  wish  to  spend  the  whole 
of  their  day  magnificently  bewlgged. 
Cowper"  s  was  a  particularly  smart 
affair,  made  for  him  by  Lady  Hesketh, 
and  adorned  with  a  ribbon  and  a  bow. 
Hogarth  has  represented  himself  in  a 
similar  cap;  but  we  do  not  suspect  him 
of  too  much  mildness. 

The  best  picture  of  Cowper  is  prob- 
ably that  In  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery; it  was  painted  by  Romney  at  the 
same  time  as  the  better-known  one,  la 
which  a  stagey  effect  Is  produced  by 
the  position  of  the  eyes,  as  of  one  lis- 
tening for  inspiration.  The  less-known 
portrait  represents  the  poet  with  a  silk 
handkerchief  thrown  over  the  back  of 
his  head,  which  Is  inclined  forward; 
full  justice  Is  done  to  the  delicate  lips 
and  the  earnest  eyes.  Romney  seems  to 
have  kept  this  more  natural  study,  and 
It  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  his  effects. 

Ax  Weston  Underwood,  Cowper  was 
well  above  the  Ouse,  and  could  look 
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from  the  upper  windows  of  his  house 
across  the  river,  and  beyond  the  high 
ground  of  Fllgrave  to  the  Brickhills, 
and  even  down  the  valley  of  the  Ousel 
to  the  distant  Chilterns,  a  smiling  but 
almost  mountainous  prospect;  for  it  is 
one  of  Ouse's  tricks  to  veil  his  gentle 
slopes  In  such  a  gauzy  haze  as  gives 
the  effect  of  steep  hills  and  mighty  dis- 
tances. Behind  Weston  fas  Yardley 
Chase,  with  the  great  oaks  that  Cow- 
per  worshipped.  The  tree  to  which  he 
addressed  an  unfinished  poem  is  pol- 
larded; the  real  monarchs  of  the  forest 
are  two,  a  little  further  from  Weston, 
which  he  used  often  to  visit,  and  some- 
times known  as  Gog  and  Magog.  One 
of  them,  however,  la  also  known  as 
Judith,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  It 
was  planted  by,  or  In  honor  of,  the 
Countess  Judith,  half-sister  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  to  whom  the  greater 
part  of  the  surrounding  country  was 
given  by  her  brother.  The  trees  are 
certainly  of  very  great  antiquity,  and 
the  fact  that  they  alone,  among  the  an- 
cient oaks  of  the  forest,  have  been  left 
unpollarded.  Indicates  some  special  as- 
sociation. 

The  last  years  of  the  poet's  life  at 
Weston  are  painful  to  think  of.  Mrs. 
Unwin  was  breaking  down,  and  Cow- 
per,  from  having  been  patient,  had  be- 
come nurse;  Insanity  gained  upon  him, 
and  took  a  new  form,  which  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  foolish  ministra- 
tions of  a  foolish  schoolmaster  at  01- 
ney.  Still,  there  were  lucid  Intervals, 
and  not  unfrequent  flashes  of  the  old 
bright  wit.  In  1795  his  cousin  Johnson 
removed  the  invalids  to  Norfolk.  Mrs. 
Unwln  died  the  following  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  April.  1800,  Cowper's  tor- 
tured clay  found  rest 

A  century  has  passed  since  Cowper 
rambled  by  the  Ouse — a  century  of  un- 
paralleled movement  In  all  that  ad- 
vances the  material  resources  of  man- 
kind-and  yet  how  little  we  are 
changed!    The  Frenchman  still  hates 


an  Englishman  as  he  did  when  'The 
Task"  was  written;  England  is  again 
at  war  in  one  of  her  colonies;  the  Evan- 
gelical movement  has  done  its  work, 
and  quieted  down;  but  is  Cowper's  call 
to  greater  earnestness  any  less  neces- 
sary to-day  than  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago?  Amusement  still  takes  the 
first  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  many; 
the  drunkard  still  staggers  in  our 
streets;  behind  the  noble  frontages  of 
our  expanded  towns  there  is  still  the 
squalid  heap  of  derelict  humanity. 
Cowper  does  not  bid  us  to  be  gloomy; 
his  call  Is  not  to  asceticism,  but  to  a 
recognition  that  there  is  something 
more  to  be  lived  for  than  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  own  desires.  Particular 
forms  of  recreation  were  needlessly  of- 
fensive to  the  society  with  which  he 
lived.  We  smile  when  we  find  him 
dealing  no  less  severely  with  a  clergy- 
man who  played  the  violin  after  service 
on  Sundays,  than  with  his  sporting 
neighbor.  His  detestation  of  card- 
playing  appears  to  us  out  of  proportion; 
but  then  we  have  forgotten  what  card- 
playing  meant  in  those  days— what  an 
endless  waste  of  time,  of  health,  of 
money.  Whenever  we  are  disposed  to 
be  annoyed  with  Cowper's  dispropor- 
tionate censures  we  must  recall  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  lived,  the 
dependence  upon  others  Imposed  by  his 
malady,  and  the  not  altogether  happy 
fate  which  determined  those  who 
should  control  his  destinies  at  a  critical 
period  of  his  life.  Surely  there  must, 
after  all,  have  been  an  enormous  vital- 
ity in  the  man  to  write  as  much  as  he 
did.  and  as  well  as  he  did,  placed  as 
he  was. 

Of  all  our  teachers  Cowper  Is  the 
most  sincere;  he  lived  as  he  preached, 
brightening  the  common  things  of  life 
with  humor,  sanctifying  them  with 
love;  and  this  is  why  the  gentle  Onse 
has  Its  votaries.  It  is  Impossible  to  dis- 
sociate his  water-lilies  and  bis  reeds, 
his  poplars  and  his  willows,  his  broad 
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meadows  and  wooded  slopes,  from  the 
memory  of  the  man  of  whom  it  was 
said:  "If  there  Is  a  good  man  living,  it 
Is  William  Gowper." 

The  country  has  but  little  changed  in 
the  course  of  a  century.  The  ruins  of 
Capsbllity  Brown's  exploits  are  still 
traceable  at  Weston;  the  square  tower 
of  Clifton  still  looks  down  upon  the 
spire  of  Olney;  there  is  still  a  clump 
of  poplars  at  Lavendon  Mill;  there  is 
still  a  wealth  of  flowering  rushes  with 
their  cherry -seen  ted  blossoms,  of  broad- 
leaved  plants  varying  the  monotony  of 
the  reeds,  of  purple  loose-strife,  of  blue 
forget-me-not.  An  adventurous  holi- 
day-maker who  could,  for  a  couple  of 
days,  forego  the  delights  of  dusty  roads 
and  the  rushing  wheel  might  find  a  less 
agreeable  pastime  than  a  voyage  in  a 
canoe  from  Newport  Pagncll  down  to 
Turvey.  Thus  he  might  bathe  himself 

MacmilUa'f  MagailM. 


in  the  atmosphere  which  was  breathed 
by  no  mean  English  poet,  gliding  be- 
neath hills  clothed  with  trees, 
or  between  wide  meadows;  but  be 
would  do  well  not  to  surrender  himself 
unguardedly  to  the  calm  pleasure  of 
plain  sailing,  lest  he  should  rue  his 
error  lost  in  the  mazes  of  a  reed-bed. 
Failing  this  adventure  his  events  will 
be  the  scream  and  flash  of  a  kingfisher, 
or  the  sulky  croak  of  a  heron  disturbed 
in  his  meal  of  freshwater  mussels. 

From  Turvey  to  Bedford  the  journey 
Is  well  enough  for  a  while,  but  he 
must,  indeed,  be  fond  of  water-ways 
who  does  not  weary  of  those  seven-fold 
wanderings  of  the  river  below  Sham- 
brook;  and  yet  these  also  are  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  a  poet  It  was  here 
that  Edward  Fitzgerald  used  to  dream 
and  fish.  Omar  Khayyam  and  Cow- 
per  meet  upon  the  Ouse. 

J.  C.  Tarver. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

CATHARINE  GLADSTONE,  June  14th,  1900. 

Go,  faithful  heart;  be  his  again  onee  morel 

How  brief  the  space  of  parting!  Oh,  be  free, 
Be  glad  again,  where  on  the  further  shore 
He  waits  to  welcome  thee. 

Mind  conquers  mind,  and  wit,  a  subtle  spark. 

Grows  dim,  and  eloquence  is  soon  forgot. 
And  warriors  die,  and  moulder  in  the  dark, 
And  men  remember  not. 

Thou  hadst  no  thought  for  greatness;  it  was  fame 

Enough  for  thee  if  one  was  reckoned  great; 
Enough  to  keep  from  fiery  shafts  of  blame 
One  head  Inviolate. 

God  gave  thee  love  whole-hearted,  love  to  thrill 
The  colder,  harder  world  that  girt  thee  round, 
A  silent  speeding  ripple,  widening  still 
To  life's  extremest  bound. 
  Arthur  C.  Benson. 
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[We  are  authorized  to  publish  Id  an- 
ticipation—as  especially  Interesting 
during  the  present  year— a  letter  which 
will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  vol- 
umes of  "The  Story  of  My  Life."] 

To  Louisa,  Marchioness  of  Waterford. 

Ober-Ammergau.  June  2.— We  have 
seen  the  Passion-Play.  It  Is  a  day  to 
have  lived  for;  notblug  can  be  more 
sublimely  devotional,  more  indescrib- 
ably pathetic. 

"On  Friday  night  we  slept  at  Oberau. 
and  drove  here  early  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, finding  the  Lowthers  at  once  In 
the  village  street,  and  spending  most 
of  that  day  In  drawing  with  them.  We 
went  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  Burgo- 
master to  inquire  where  we  were  billet- 
ed. All  the  material  part  of  life  is 
most  comfortably  and  economically  ar- 
ranged for  visitors.  I  am  quartered 
with  St  Thomas,  and  all  through  the 
day  one  meets  peasants  with  long  hair, 
recalling  Biblical  figures.  The  Burgo- 
master's beautiful  daughter  Is  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  In  a  gracious  and  touching 
spirit  of  unselfish  love  all  these  villagers 
live  together  for  mutual  help  and  com- 
fort. They  have  been  trained  under 
their  late  pastor,  Aloys  Daisemberger, 
to  regard  the  Passlous-Splel,  which  Is 
the  great  event  of  their  quiet  lives,  not 
only  as  a  religious  service  of  thanks- 
giving to  which  every  talent  and  energy 
must  be  contributed  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  a  manifestation  of  gratitude 
for  His  preservation  of  them,  but  they 
are  also  taught  to  look  upon  It  as  an 
instrument  which  God's  grace  has 
placed  in  their  hands  for  the  calling 
back  of  Europe  to  Christianity,  through 
the  dark  mists  of  infidelity  which  have 
been  creeping  over  it  In  the  nineteenth 
century.  And  truly  in  this  the  actual 
visit  to  Ober-Ammergau  may  be  as  full 

»  Jowph  Maler,  the  eminent  wood-.culptor. 


of  teaching  as  the  great  representation 
itself— the  simple  contact  with  such 
men  as  'Christus  Maler,"  as  he  It 
called,  whose  life's  work  is  "to  endeav- 
or to  do  God's  will  aufi  inneraten,  and 
to  be  helpful  to  those  around  him.* 
Here,  in  Ober-Ammergau— perhaps  here 
alone— religion  takes  no  heed  of  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant  vagaries;  the 
will  of  God,  the  example  of  Christ, 
those  are  the  only  guidance  of  life.  In 
the  five  sermons  of  Daisemberger  pre 
paratory  to  the  Passion-Play  of  1871.* 
there  is  not  a  single  word  which  indi- 
cates Romanism.  'Look,  O  disciples  of 
Christ,'  says  Daisemberger  to  his  peo- 
ple; 'see  your  Master,  how  gentle,  how- 
kind  He  is,  how  mild  In  His  intercourse 
with  those  around  Him,  how  full  of 
heartiest  sympathy  for  their  joys  and 
sorrows.  Then  can  you,  in  your  inter- 
course with  those  around  you,  be 
grumbling,  rough,  discourteous,  self- 
asserting,  repellant  and  wanting  In 
sympathy?  Oh  no!  you  could  never 
endure  to  be  so  unlike  your  Master.' 

"It  Is  a  beautiful  place,  a  high  upland 
mountain  valley,  covered  with  rich  pas- 
tures and  enamelled  with  flowers.  A 
long  street,  or  rather  road,  lined  by 
comfortable  detached  timber  houses, 
leads  to  the  handsome  church,  around 
which  the  older  part  of  the  village 
groups  itself  above  the  clear,  rushing 
Ammer,  and  is  highly  picturesque.  Be- 
yond the  village,  in  the  meadows  over- 
looked by  the  peak  of  the  Kofel,  Is  the 
theatre  where  the  great  drama  of  the 
Passion  is  enacted,  which,  ever  since 
1634,  has  commemorated  every  tenth 
year  the  then  deliverance  of  Ammer- 
gau  from  the  plague  which  was  devas- 
tating the  neighboring  villages. 

"All  through  Friday  it  was  curious 
to  meet  a  succession  of  London  ac- 

»  "Dlt  FrocbU  <ter  IWonbMrmcMun*.'' 
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quaintances,  and  moat  unexpected 
ones,  but  from  all  being  here  with  one 
object,  no  one  was  uncongenial.  And 
all  Is  so  perfectly  managed,  there  la  no 
fuss  or  hurry;  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion, good  seats,  excellent  food  are  pro- 
Tided  for  all  who  are  permitted  to 
come,  for  the  visitors  for  every  per- 
formance are  limited  to  the  2,000  for 
whom  there  la  room;  no  unexpected 
persons,  no  excursionists  are  ever  ad- 
mitted. No  thought  of  gain  has  ever 
the  allghteat  Influence  upon  the  vil- 
lagers, and  the  prlcea  are  only  auch  as 
pay  what  Is  absolutely  due. 

"Yesterday  morning,  I  Imagine,  no 
vlaltor  could  Bleep  after  four,  when 
their  peasant  hosts  began  to  tramp 
overhead  and  clatter  down  the  narrow 
oak  staircases.  Then,  after  an  excel- 
lent breakfast  of  hot  coffee,  cream, 
eggs  and  toast,  many  visitors  and  all 
the  people  of  Ober-Ammergau  hurried 
to  the  six  o'clock  service  In  the  church, 
where  all  the  five  hundred  actors  knelt 
with  their  pastor  In  silent  prayer,  and 
'  many  of  them  received  the  Sacrament 
At  eight  all  were  comfortably  placed  in 
their  seats  in  the  open-air  theatre,  and 
the  soft  wild  music  of  Schutzgeister, 
which  seems  to  come  from  behind  the 
hills,  preluded  the  performance. 

"One  might  be  seated  In  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo  at  Rome  with  one'a  back  to 
the  gate.  There  Is  the  same  vast  Inter- 
vening space,  and  the  same  three 
branching  streets  (the  central  closed  by 
an  inner  theatre  for  tableaux),  with 
marked  buildings  at  the  entrance.  Only 
here  those  buildings  are  the  houses  of 
Annas,  Calapbas  and  Pilate,  and  the 
streets  are  those  of  Jerusalem  lined 
with  Eastern  houses,  domes,  and  here 
and  there  a  palm-tree,  and  they  melt 
far  away  into  lovely  ethereal  mountain 
distances,  the  real  mountains  of  the 
Bavarian  Alps.  The  performance  be- 
gins when  the  spirit-chorus  of  eighteen 
persons,  male  and  female,  in  many-col- 
ored tunics  and  mantles,  advance  In 
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stately  lines  from  either  side  of  the 
stage,  and  In  a  chaunt,  weird  but  most 
distinctly  audible,  explain  what  la  com- 
ing, and  urge  those  present  to  receive 
it  In  a  humble  spirit  of  reverence  and 
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stage,  begin  the  strange  series  of  types 
aud  anti-types,  and,  as  the  veil  falls  the 
second  time,  the  vast  Hosannn-procoa- 
alon  of  five  hundred  men,  women  and 
children,  singing,  shouting  and  strew- 
ing palm-branchea,  appears  down  the 
distent  streets,  and.  as  It  draws  nearer, 
and  the  mountains  resound  with  jubi- 
lant shouts  and  the  whole  air  is  ablaze 
with  life  and  color,  the  serene,  rapt, 
stately  figure  of  the  Ohrlstus,  riding 
upon  the  ass,  but  even  then  spiritual- 
ised Into  absolute  sublimity  by  the 
sense  of  his  divine  mission,  cornea  for 
the  first  time  before  us.  Afterwards, 
through  the  long  eight  hours  of  thril- 
ling tension  which  follow,  overshadow- 
ing the  endless,  almost  wearisome,  ser- 
ies of  Old  Testament  scenes,  drawing 
every  heart  and  eye  nearer  to  himself 
through  the  agony  of  the  trial,  the 
cross- bearing,  the  crucifixion,  does  that 
sublime  figure  become  more  familiar; 
never  again  can  the  thought  of  the  God- 
man  be  severed  from  It    And  in  the 
great  drama  itself  one  sees  all  the  rest, 
but  one  feels  with,  one  lives  for,  the 
Christ  alone;  and  the  dignity  of  his 
lofty  patience,  unmoved  from  the  holy 
calm  which  pervades  his  whole  being 
even  when  four  hundred  savage  Jews 
are  shouting  and  jibing  round  in  clam- 
orous eagerness  for  his  death,  must  be 
present  with  one  through  life. 

"I  cannot  tell  it  all.  Worda  fall  and 
emotions  are  too  much.  Through  that 
long  day— oh!  Is  It  that  day  alone?— one 
knows  how  to  live  with,  to  suffer  with 
Christ;  one  Is  raised  above  earth  and 
Its  surroundings;  one  dies  with  Him  to 
sin  and  suffering;  .one  Is  ralaed  with 
Him  Into  heavenly  places.  After  some 
hours  England  Is  forgotten,  Germany  Is 
forgotten.  You  are  a  Jew.  Jerusalem 
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Is  your  borne;  all,  all  your  interests  are 
centred  there;  nothing  earthly  is  of  the 
Tery  least  Importance  to  you  except  the 
great  tragedy  that  is  being  enacted  be- 
fore your  eyes-  It  to,  perhaps,  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ  which  is  brought  most 
forcibly  before  you;  but  oh!  how  divine- 
ly human,  how  humanly  divine! 

"Could  one  wonder  that  Mr.  Vander- 
bllt,  the  American  millionaire,  said  that 
he  owed  everything— everything  for 
this  world  and  the  next— to  Ober-Am- 
mergau?  it  had  unveiled  and  explained 
religion  for  him;  it  had  made  the  Bible 
a  living  reality. 

"I  think  of  the  Old  Testament  scenes, 
the  Fall  of  the  Manna  Is  the  most  beau- 
tiful. More  than  four  hundred  Israel- 
ites, including  a  hundred  and  fifty  chil- 
dren, are  seen— groups  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  harmonious  color— with 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  desert;  and 
between  you  and  them,  and  amongst 
and  around  them,  falls  mysteriously 
the  soft,  vaporous  manna;  whilst  the 
chorus  in  sweet,  wild,  lingering  mono- 
tone chaunt  the  beautiful  hymn  begin- 
ning— 

'Gut  1st  der  Herr,  gut  1st  der  Herr.' 

"Of  the  New  Testament  scenes,  the 
leave-taking  with  the  family  of  Bethany 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  pathetic.  It  Is  an 
exquisite  sunset  scene.  Huge  olive- 
trees  stretch  their  gnarled  boughs  over- 
head and  are  embossed  against  the  am- 
ber sky;  in  the  distance  the  village  of 
Bethany  stands  out  in  the  soft,  blue 
mists  of  evening.  Through  the  sunset 
comes  the  Christ  in  lingering  last 
words  with  the  sisters  and  Lazarus, 
and  there,  under  the  old  trees,  is  their 
last  farewell,  touching  Indescribably, 
after  which  the  weeping  family  return 
to  Bethany,  and  he  goes  away,  a  soil- 

*  "I  know  do  guilt  Ilka  that  of  Incontinent 
*  pooch.  How  kmc  Christ  ni  silent  before  Ho 
■poke,  and  how  little  He  thou  m\\<\ "— Carlyle,  in 
Hold's  Life  of  Lord  Heorhtoo. 

«  A  p&oMte  In  Rlohard  Hoard's  wrmoo.  <toL 


tary  figure  upon  the  burnt  hills  in  the 
twilight,  to  his  death  at  Jerusalem. 

"At  Ober-Animergau  one,  for  the  first 
time,  realizes  the  many  phases  of  the 
trial— in  the  bouse  of  Oaiaphas,  of  An- 

Pllate  again;  and  all  Is  terribly  real— the 
three  crosses,  for  instance,  so  really 
heavy,  that  none  but  a  very  strong  man 
can  support  them.  One  thinks  better 
of  Pilate  after  the  performance,  through 
which  one  has  watched  his  struggles 
—his  weary,  hopeless  struggles  to  save 
the  life  of  Christ.  Almost  every  act, 
nearly  every  word,  is  directly  taken 
from  the  Gospel  history.  Amongst  the 
few  touches  added  Is  that  of  Mary  the 
mother,  accidentally  arriving  at  Jeru- 
salem, meeting  the  other  Marys  in  one 
of  the  side  streets  and  talking  of  the 
condemnation  of  a  Galilean  which  has 
Just  taken  place.  Then,  as  the  street 
opens,  suddenly  seeing  the  croee-bear- 
Ing  In  the  distance,  and  thrilling  the 
whole  audience  with  anguish  in  her 
cry  of  'It  Is  my  son;  it  is  Jesus!'  The 
Last  Supper  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  Leonardo's  fresco,  and  many  of  the 
other  scenes  follow  the  great  masters. 

"How  thrilling  were  the  words,  how 
almost  more  thrilling  were  the  silence* 
of  Christ!* 

"The  evening  shadows  are  beginning 
to  fall  as  we  see  Christ  raised  on  the 
cross.  He  hangs  there  for  twenty  min- 
utes, and  most  indescribably  sublime 
are  the  words  given  from  thence.  When 
all  is  over,  it  is  so  real,  you  think  that 
this  time  death  must  really  have  taken 
place.  The  three  crosses,  the  bound 
thieves,  the  fainting  women,  the 
mounted  centurion,  the  soldiers  draw- 
ing lots,  all  seem  to  belong  to  real 
events,  enacted,  not  acted.  The  deposi- 
tion of  the  dead  Christ  on  the  white 
sheet  Is  a  vast  Rubens  picture.4 

U.),  which  I  bad  reed  loos  ago,  would  come  back 
to  mo  during  this  terrible  how.  "In  thla  awfully 
■tnpendoaa  manner,  at  which  Reason  standi 
aghast,  and  Faith  herself  la  half-<sonftmnded.  was 
the  grace  of  God  to  man  at  length  manifested." 
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"The  resurrection  Is  more  theatrical, 
but  In  the  final  scene  where  the  perfect 
figure  of  the  spiritual  Christ  Is  seen  for 
the  last  time,  he  goes  far  away  with  his 
disciples  and  the  Marys,  and  then,  upon 
Olivet,  In  the  midst  of  the  group  re- 
lieved against  the  golden  sunset,  he 
solemnly  blesses  his  beloved  ones,  and 
whilst  you  gaze  rapt,  seems  to  be  raised 
a  little,  snd  then  you  look  for  him  and 
be  Is  not 


"Each  one  of  the  four  thousand  spec- 
tators then  sits  In  a  vast  sense  of  lone- 
liness amid  the  silent  Bavarian  hills. 
The  long  tension  is  over.  The  day  Is 
lived  out  The  Master  we  have  fol- 
lowed we  can  follow  no  longer  with 
material  sight  He  has  suffered,  died 
and  risen  from  the  grave,  and  is  no 
longer  with  us;  In  the  heavens  alone 
can  we  hope  to  behold  Him  as  He  Is." 

Augustus  J.  O.  Hare. 


BRITISH  VACILLATION  IN  CHINA  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


Weariness,  If  not  despair,  must  be 
the  dominant  feeling  of  the  writer  upon 
the  Far  East  who  takes  up  his  pen  once 
more,  at  this  moment  of  latest  and 
greatest  ctIsIs  to  discuss  British  policy 
in  relation  to  the  Chinese  Empire.  A 
dozen,  perhaps  a  score  of  writers  in 
this  country  know  the  Far  East  well, 
they  have  clearly  foreseen  what  has 
been  coming,  they  have  persistently  Is- 
sued advice  and  warnings.  As  each 
fresh  rebuff  or  crisis  has  continued 
then*  prophecies  they  have  redoubled 
their  appeals  for  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  definite,  consistent  and  supported 
policy.  For  all  the  effect  they  have 
bad  upon  the  Foreign  Office  they  would 
have  been  more  usefully  employed  in 
whitewashing  Its  cellars. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  rival  has  with- 
stood us  to  our  face  In  the  daylight 
and  sown  tares  In  our  fields  in  the 
night  and  In  the  body  we  have  tried 
to  preserve,  the  process  of  decay  has 
gone  so  steadily  on  that  probably  no 
political  antiseptic  will  now  be  able  to 
save  it  from  dissolution.  Suddenly— 
except  to  those  who  have  cried  from 
the  watch-towers  In  vain— an  appalling 
situation  faces  us;1  every  foreigner  In 
Peking,  Including  diplomatists,  ladles 
and  children,  Is  virtually  a  prisoner, 
In  imminent  peril  of  outrage,  torture 
» i 


and  death;  a  foreign  relief  force  of 
2,000  men  has  not  been  heard  of  for  a 
week;  the  famous  but  old-fashioned 
Taku  forts,  having  fired  upon  the  foreign 
neetnt  midnight  obviously  by  order  of 
the  Chinese  Government  have  been  bom- 
barded, blown  up  and  occupied  at  a 
serious  loss  of  foreign  life;  the  railways 
are  destroyed  and  all  the  telegraph 
wires  are  cut— If  the  260  Europeans  In 
Peking  had  been  massacred  eight  days 
ago  we  should  not  know  It  yet;  and  all 
the  foreign  buildings  at  Peking,  except 
the  legations,  including  the  Urge  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cathedral,  upon  the  porch 
of  which  Is  an  Imperial  Inscription 
hitherto  supposed  to  guarantee  It  under 
all  possible  circumstances  from  Injury 
at  Chinese  bands,  and  the  buildings  of 
the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  Chinese 
property  and  the  bulwark  of  such  Chi- 
nese solvency  as  exists,  have  been 
burned.  The  Western  world  has  never 
found  itself  In  such  an  embarrassing 
position  In  China  before,  and  If,  as 
seems  probable  at  this  moment  all  the 
organised  Chinese  forces  Join  in  an  at- 
tempt  to  expel  the  foreigner,  and  the 
always  simmering  rebellions  of  the 
south  break  into  flame,  as  they  are  al- 
most certain  to  do  If  the  situation  is 
prolonged.  It  Is  Impossible  to  foresee 
the  end  or  to  say  how  the  West  is  to 
re-establish  its  prestige  and  authority. 


1 
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England  has  been  for  fifty  years  the 
paramount  Power  In  China.  By  the 
vast  preponderance  of  her  trade,  the 
numbers  of  her  nationals  living  and 
trading  there,  her  experience  of  the 
Bast,  her  supply  of  capable  adminis- 
trators, her  unquestioned  command  of 
the  sea  highway  thither,  the  position 
of  leader  has  naturally  fallen  to  her 
among  the  nations.  How  she  has  ac- 
quitted herself  of  this  responsible  and 
proud  task  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
facts  of  the  situation  to  day  as  sum- 
marized above.  The  humiliation,  the 
loss,  the  possible  horrors,  lie  chiefly  at 
the  door  of  England.  Her  paramountcy 
Is  gone  forever,  beyond  the  faintest 
possibility  of  retrieval.  That  the  open- 
ings for  her  trade  will  be  largely  cur- 
tailed Is  also  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt  Our  statesmen  have  been  la- 
mentably and  conspicuously  wanting 
in  the  energy  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  task,  and  as  the  most  im- 
portant problems  have  arisen  during 
Lord  Salisbury's  present  Government, 
it  is  the  Cabinet  of  to-day  that  has 
done,  or  left  undone,  most  to  bring  this 
injury  upon  the  nation. 

Since  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  in 
office  there  have  been  several  occasions 
when  an  Intelligent  appreciation  of 
affairs,  backed  by  bold  and  straightfor- 
ward action,  would  have  preserved  the 
Integrity  of  China,  kept  for  all  nations 
alike  the  huge  actualities  and  greater 
potentialities  of  her  trade  and  postponed 
Indefinitely,  if  not  forever,  the  dangers 
of  a  war  over  her  partition.  The  abil- 
ity of  England  to  do  this  thing  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  world 
realizes  that  we  are  by  fixed  policy  a 
free-trading  nation,  and  that  our  object 
is  to  maintain  open  markets  for  all. 
The  United  States  and  Japan,  with  pos- 
sibly Germany  as  well,  would  have 
supported  us  In  diplomatic  action  di- 
rected to  this  end— Indeed,  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  nothing  was  to  be 


expected  from  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
United  States  Government  took  the 
matter  up  and  secured  assurances  of 
definite  adherence  to  the  "open  door" 
from  every  nation  except  Russia,  whose 
reply  was  characteristically  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  But  this  was  too  late 
to  prevent  the  absorption  of  Manchuria 
by  a  Power  whose  fixed  policy  is  the 
prohibition  of  foreign  trade,  whereas 
there  was  plenty  of  time,  after  the  in- 
tentions of  Russia  were  plain  to  all  the 
world,  to  secure  a  general  declaration 
of  open  trade  policy  for  all  China  for- 
ever, which  no  Power  could  have  sub- 
sequently abrogated  except  by  force  of 
arms. 

Sooner  or  later  order  will  reign  once 
more  In  Peking,  there  will  be  some  cen- 
tral authority  there,  and  the  Ministers 
of  the  Powers  will  once  more  be  about 
their  business — or  other  Ministers  If 
these  are  In  their  graves.  Then  Eng- 
land will  have  to  profess  a  policy  of 
some  kind,  and  make  an  effort  of  some 
sort  to  carry  It  out  Beneath  any  pol- 
icy there  are  a  number  of  axioms,  and 
so  far  as  these  are  borne  in  mind  that 
policy  will  stand  a  chance  of  success, 
and  so  far  as  they  are  overlooked  it 
will  once  more  fall.  Expert  opinion 
will  difTer  somewhat,  of  course,  con- 
cerning these  axioms,  but  upon  most 
of  them,  all  who  know  the  Far  East, 
will  be  In  substantial  agreement,  and 
my  desire  here  is  to  set  some  of  these 
plainly  forth.  Before  doing  so,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  essential  to  recall  to  public 
attention  a  few  of  the  extraordinary 
lapses  from  common  sense  and  com- 
mon energy  that  have  characterised  oar 
treatment  of  the  Chinese  problem  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  So  many  other 
exciting  events  have  overlaid  them 
that  they  have  probably  passed  out  of 
public  recollection. 

Is  It  generally  remembered,  for  In- 
stance, that  the  British  Parliament 
passed  a  resolution  formally  declaring 
the  integrity  of  China  to  be  a  British 
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concern?  It  meant  nothing,  and  no 
action  whatever  was  Intended  to  follow 
it  It  was  tossed  as  a  sop  by  a  policy- 
less  Government  to  an  uneasy  House. 
Could  anything  have  been  more  dis- 
creditable to  the  British  Empire  than 
this  bit  of  feeble  bluff?  The  Casslnl 
Convention  la  even  less  likely  to  be 
recollected.  In  November,  1885,  the 
Times  published  a  telegram  from  a 
correspondent  In  Hong  Kong,  stating 
that  a  secret  treaty  had  been  signed 
between  Russia,  and  China,  by  which 
the  former  was  conceded  the  right  of 
anchorage  for  her  fleet  In  Port  Arthur, 
and  the  right  to  build  railways  across 
Manchuria  to  Vladivostok  and  Port 
Arthur.  The  Russian  Embassy  In  Lon- 
don at  once  declared  these  statements 
to  be  "absolutely  unfounded."  On  the 
28th  of  October,  1896.  the  North  China 
Dally  News  published  the  full  text  of 
this  Convention,  which  was  seen  to 
place  the  whole  of  northern  China  vir- 
tually under  Russian  protection— Rus- 
sia might  station  any  force  she  pleased 
In  this  territory,  raise  and  drill  Chinese 
levies,  develop  mineral  resources,  forti- 
fy Port  Arthur,  Tallenwan  and  Kiao- 
chao;  if  ahe  found  herself  In  danger  of 
war,  China  bound  herself  not  to  cede 
strategical  points  to  any  other  Power, 
and  Russia  undertook  to  defend  China 
againat  other  foreign  encroachment 
Again  and  again  the  British  Govern- 
ment denied  the  existence  of  this  Con- 
vention. Yet  for  six  weeks  the  baggage 
of  the  Russian  Minister  In  Peking  was 
packed  ready  for  his  instant  departure 
as  soon  as  It  was  signed,  and  his  car- 
riages and  mule  litters  stood  ready  all 
this  time  In  the  courtyard  of  the  Rus- 
sian Legation.  The  Times  felt  com- 
pelled by  courtesy,  in  view  of  the  offi- 
cial Russian  denial,  to  repudiate  its 
correspondent  but  the  English  papers 
In  the  Far  East  persisted  In  the  fact 
of  the  Convention,  and.  as  I  myself 
knew  this  correspondent  Intimately  and 
the  sources  of  bis  information,  I  wrote 


at  the  time,  "I  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  although  the  statement  as 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  private  treaty 
may  have  been  textually  Inaccurate, 
the  broad  fact  is  indubitable."  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  Foreign 
Office  would  have  Inquired  privately 
Into  the  sources  of  so  very  serious  a 
rumor.  On  the  contrary,  It  simply  in- 
formed Russia  Indirectly  that  she  could 
not  be  allowed  to  possess  herself  of 
Port  Arthur.  On  the  8th  of  February. 
180$,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Curson  reassured 
the  House  of  Commons  as  follows:— 

Up  to  now.  Russia  has  done  nothing 
In  respect  of  Port  Arthur  which  ahe 
has  not  been  perfectly  entitled,  under 
treaty  rights,  to  do.  Russia  has  sent 
ships  of  war  to  Port  Arthur;  and  If 
blame  Is  to  be  attached  to  her  for  so  do- 
ing, Her  Majesty's  government  must 
be  included  In  the  accusation,  for  a 
fortnight  ago  we  did  exactly  the  same 
thing  (Cheers).  The  right  to  send 
ships  of  war  to  Port  Arthur  Is 
a  right  which  we  enjoy  together 
with  other  Powers  under  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin,  and  token  the  occasion  arises, 
xcc  shall  do  it  again. 

On  the  27th  of  March  the  "lease"  of 
Port  Arthur  by  China  to  Russia  was 
signed  by  LI  Hung-chang,  Chang  Chib- 
tung  and  M.  Pavloff,  the  Russian  repre- 
sentative in  Peking,  with  the  following 
as  Its  Article  VI:- 

The  governments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries agree  that  as  Port  Arthur  Is  sole- 
ly a  naval  port,  only  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese vessela  are  to  be  allowed  to  use 
it,  and  it  Is  to  be  considered  a  closed 
port  as  far  as  the  war  and  mer- 
chant vessels  of  other  Powers  are  con- 


Thus,  within  seven  weeks  the  remark 
of  the  Under-Secretary  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  shown  by  events  to 
be  as  ignorant  in  fact  as  It  was  flippant 
In  form.  The  above  "lease"  was  not 
generally  known  until  the  3d  of  June, 
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when  the  Times  published  it  At  once 
Lord  Salisbury  telegraphed  to  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  in  St  Petersburg  to 
inquire  if  it  was  correct  and  to  instruct 
him,  in  that  case,  to  point  out  to  the 
Russian  Government  that  Article  VI 
was  "quite  inconsistent  with  the  spe- 
cific assurances  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  with  our  treaty  rights  In 
Chinese  ports."  This  infantile  belief 
that  the  Russian  Government  would 
care  a  Jot  about  "specific  assurances" 
and  "treaty  rights"  in  a  matter  which 
Russia  had  so  close  at  heart  as  the 
eventual  mastery  of  northern  China, 
when  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  a 
few  sarcastically  turned  sentences  in 
a  despatch  would  be  all  she  would  have 
to  bear  for  ignoring  them,  is  of  a  piece 
with  too  much  of  our  diplomacy  for 
years  past  Of  course  Russia  pooh- 
poohed  all  the  objections,  with  even 
leas  consideration  for  our  feelings  than 
usual.  One  course  alone  would  have 
saved  the  situation.     The  treaty  of 
Tientsin  (1858)  gives  us  "free  and  equal 
participation  in  all  privileges,  immuni- 
ties and  advantages  that  may  have 
been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  granted  by 
His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  China  to 
the  Government  or  the  subjects  of  any 
other  nation."    Here  was  a  clear  issue 
—the  deliberate  infraction  by  Russia  of 
the  old  standing  treaty  rights  of  all 
other  nations.  The  British  flagship— a 
more  powerful  vessel  than  any  Russia 
had  on  the  spot— should  have  been  or- 
dered   to    enter    Port    Arthur,  by 
force    if    necessary,    and    to  stay 
there  until  the  affair  was  settled  in 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin, the  Magna  Charta  of  the  West  in 
China.  Every  student  of  the  Interna- 
tional situation   knows   that  Russia 
would  not  have  accepted  the  gage  of 
battle;  but  even  if  she  had,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  fight  her  with  the 
allies  we  should  necessarily  have  had, 
on  such  an  Issue,  than  to  postpone  an 
inevitable  conflict  until  she  had  queened 


several  more  pawns.  Before  this,  too, 
the  British  Government  had  commit- 
ted a  blunder  without  parallel  in  mod- 
ern diplomacy  for  sheer  ineptitude.  The 
country  and  the  House  of  Commons 
had  become  very  restless  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  seizure  of  Port  Arthur  by 
Russia  and  the  apparent  failure  of  Lord 
Salisbury  to  take  any  steps  to  prevent 
this.  Thereupon,  besides  the  statementof 
Mr.  Corson  quoted  above  about  the  ships, 
which  was  received  with  hearty  cheers 
of  relief  in  the  House,  the  Admiralty 
circulated  a  list  of  ships'  stations  In  the 
Far  East  containing  these  words:  "At 
Port  Arthur,  Immortallte  and  Iphl- 
genia."  That  is,  we  had  two  powerful 
cruisers  at  the  danger-point  to  guard 
our  rights.  Naturally  the  country  was 
much  relieved  and  criticism  ceased. 
Shortly  afterwards  Russia  requested 
that  there  two  ships  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  by  an  act  of  folly  without 
equal,  I  repeat  in  diplomatic  annals, 
they  were  withdrawn— forever.  And 
the  country,  after  being  quieted  by  the 
news  of  their  presence  there,  was  posi- 
tively assured  that  their  presence  had 
possessed  no  signification  whatever! 

Once  more  a  domestic  storm  broke 
upon  the  Government  and  a  dangerous 
discussion  loomed  ahead  in  the  House. 
To  stave  off  this— to  have  something 
to  pacify  its  supporters  with— the  Gov- 
ernment arranged  with  Japan,  always 
ready  to  act  with  us  in  keeping  China 
open,  to  occupy  Wei-hal-wei  when 
Japan  evacuated  it  upon  payment  of 
the  remainder  of  the  war  indemnity  by 
China.  Military  and  naval  opiulon,  al- 
most without  exception  has  declared 
this  place  to  be  useless  to  us;  the  Gov- 
ernment was  besought  by  one  of  the 
first  authorities  upon  strategy  not  to 
put  any  valuable  stores  there  to  be  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  or  to  keep  the  fleet 
Idle  in  defending  them;  ten  thousand 
men  would  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
place,  and  we  have  raised  one  solitary 
regiment  of  Chinese;  a  million  sterling 
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would  have  to  be  spent  in  fortifications, 
and  we  have  spent  nothing;  our  vital 
interests,  now  that  the  partition  of 
China  has  begun,  are  in  the  Yangtse 
Valley,  and  the  Wei-hal-wel  can  no 
more  defend  that,  as  a  great  military 
authority  teas  said,  than  a  helmet  upon 
a  man's  head  would  defend  his  vitals; 
the  place,  in  fact,  is  an  encumbrance 
to  us  from  a  naval  point  of  view,  while 
any  commercial  value  It  might  have 
had  has  been  destroyed  by  our  volun- 
tary promise  to  Germany  not  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  from  It  to  any  other 
part  of  the  province. 

The  list  of  further  failures  of  our 
diplomacy  in  the  Par  East  Is  far  too 
long  to  pursue,  but  one  or  two  others 
must  be  mentioned.  We  offered  a  large 
loan  to  China  and  strongly  urged  her 
to  accept  It.  Russia  forbade  her,  and 
she  declined  It  British  capital  was 
provided  to  build  the  railroad  from 
Peking  to  Nlu-cbwang;  Russia  pro- 
tested; we  wrote  many  strongly- worded 
despatches;  and  then  accepted  the  Rus- 
sian insistence  that  the  loan  should 
not  give  the  right  to  any  lien  upon  the 
railway.  The  country  became  uneasy 
at  the  apparent  neglect  of  our  Interests 
in  the  Yangtse  Valley,  but  was  once 
more  relieved  by  the  Government's  as- 
surance that  an  undertaking  bad  been 
given  by  the  Chinese  Government  safe- 
guarding these  Interests.  Three  and  a 
half  months  later  this  undertaking  was 
issued  to  the  public,  but  immediately 
withdrawn  because  the  official  copy 
contained  Mr.  Curson's  private  margin- 
al notes— "strictly  speaking,  this  Is  not 
grammar."  etc.  It  proved  to  be  ab- 
solutely worthless.  I  quote  the  com- 
ment of  the  Times:— 

Perhaps  our  light-hearted  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  would  not  ralnd  even 
the  ridicule  with  which  his  careless- 
ness has  covered  him  If  it  helped  him 
to  divert  public  attention  from  the  pub- 
stance  of  these  documents.  ...  In 
jwlnt   of    fact,    this    assurance  up- 


on which  our  Ministers  have  so  often 
prided  themselves  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  British  policy  in  the 
Far  Bast,  turns  out  to  be  no  assurance 
at  all.  No  man  In  private  life  would 
Invest  a  single  sovereign  on  the 
strength  of  a  declaration  so  evasive  and 
illusory.  .  .  .  This  Is  nothing  more 
than  an  academic  expression  of  opin- 
ion, which  commits  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  nothing.  It  might  change 
Its  opinion  tomorrow  and  cede  half  the 
valley,  yet  were  this  a  transaction  be- 
tween individuals  to  be  submitted  to 
an  ordinary  tribunal  we  should  simply 
be  laughed  out  of  court  if  we  pretended 
to  found  a  claim  upon  such  a  simu- 
lacrum of  an  assurance.  ...  Is  It  not 
time  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
drop  playing  with  phrases  and  to  look 
at  facts? 

One  of  the  facts  was  that  not  long 
afterwards  a  concession  for  a  railway 
from  Peking  to  Hankow,  the  great  port 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Yangtse  Valley, 
was  granted  (In  spite  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's energetic  protests— on  paper)  to 
a  Belgian  company,  financed  by  the 
Russo-Chlnese  Bank— that  Is,  by  the 
Russian  Government  under  one  of  Its 
numerous  aliases. 

During  the  time  these  things  were 
going  on  It  was  impossible  for  the  coun- 
try, through  Its  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives, to  obtain  prompt,  accurate, 
or  even  straightforward  Information. 
One  glaring  example  must  suffice. 
When  the  British  Government  offered 
Its  loan  to  China  and  strongly  urged 
acceptance,  while  Russia  was  success- 
fully intriguing  against  it,  Ministers  in 
both  Houses  were  sharply  questioned 
as  to  the  progress  of  negotiations.  At 
the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  these 
two  absolutely  contradictory  answers 
were  given.  Lord  Salisbury  In  the 
House  of  Lords:— 

I  am  not  going  through  the  propos- 
als; the  negotiations  are  not  concluded 
and  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  do 
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Mr.  Balfour  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons:— 

The  whole  transaction  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  ancient  history.  I  mean  the  loan 
negotiations;  they  do  not  ask  for  the 
loan,  and  there  Is  an  end  of  it 

Again,  the  Times  said:  "It  Is  difficult 
to  be  quite  accurate  about  the  Belgian 
concession  because  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Cnrzon  are  not  in  agreement  about 
lte  history."  In  fact,  Mr.  Cureon's  an- 
swers  In  Parliament  became  something 
of  a  public  scandal.  In  proof  of  which 
strong  statement  it  may  suffice,  to 
save  space,  to  quote  the  remark  of  the 
Times  that  "we  are  lulled  to  sleep  for 
months  by  Parliamentary  statements 
of  a  more  or  less  disingenuous  charac- 
ter." 

To  conclude:  the  situation  two  years 
ago  was  that  the  policy  Imperatively 
required  by  British  interests  In  China, 
and  openly,  indeed  even  defiantly,  pro- 
fessed by  the  British  Government,  was 
hopelessly  beaten  and  driven  from  the 
field.  Once  more  I  cite  the  Times,  a 
strong  supporter  in  other  matters  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  administration,  since 
my  own  assertion  to  this  effect  might  be 
regarded  by  those  who  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  facts  as  a  partlzan  utter- 


It  is  most  surprising  that,  after  its 
failure  and  its  utter  impossibility  have 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  the  Govern- 
ment should  go  on  complacently  behav- 
ing as  if  the  open  door  policy  were  alive 
and  winning  all  along  the  line.  In  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  that  policy 
is  merely  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  The 
other  policy  for  good  or  111  is  dominant 
and  inevitable.  Each  nation  is  taking 
in  hand  as  much  of  China  as  she  can 
deal  with,  and  all  are  firmly  resolved 
that  British  trade  shall  not,  if  they  can 
help  it,  effect  an  entry  into  their  areas. 
Are  we  to  go  on  for  ever  trying  to  keep 
out  the  ocean  with  a  mop  or  are  wc 
going  to  take  the  world  as  we  find  it, 
and  to  secure  at  least  some  area  of 


Chinese  territory  where  British  enter- 
prise may  have  a  chance?  At  present 
there  are  few  indications  that  the 
problem  has  been  seriously  grappled 
with  by  the  Government 

In  view  of  such  an  outcome  of  British 
efforts.  It  would  be  too  painful  to  char- 
acterize the  following  brave  words 
spoken  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House 
of  Lords:— 

Not  only  have  we  not  surrendered 
one  lota  of  our  treaty  rights,  but  we 
have  no  intention  of  surrendering 
them,  and  though  I  will  not  make  use 
of  those  high-sounding  words  which 
grate  on  the  noble  earl's  nerves,  I  will 
say  there  is  no  effort  which  this  coun- 
try will  not  make  rather  than  allow 
those  rights  to  be  destroyed. 

"Words,  words,  words,"  only  good  to 
be  laid  away  in  the  camphor  of  a  stu- 
dent's note-book  alongside  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach's  equally  brave  and  equal- 
ly empty  declaration  that  44  the  Gov- 
ernment were  absolutely  determined  at 
whatever  cost  even  at  the  cost  of  war 
if  necessary,  that  the  door  should  not 
be  shut." 

Unless  we  thoroughly  realise  how 
badly  we  have  done  in  the  past  there 
Is  no  hope  that  we  shall  do  better  In  the 
future.  The  object  of  this  brief  but 
humiliating  retrospect  therefore,  is  to 
exhibit  the  urgency  of  a  complete 
change  in  our  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Chinese  problem.  Two  things  are 
indispensable.  First,  a  policy;  second, 
a  determination  to  carry  It  out  The 
second  of  these  can  be  furnished  only 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  but 
the  former  Is  a  matter  of  discussion  and 
knowledge,  and  the  light  of  past  experi- 
ence. Hitherto  we  have  bad  no  policy 
at  all;  nobody  can  look  at  the  Far  East- 
ern record  of  the  present  Government 
and  believe  that  at  any  time  they  had 
definitely  decided  what  they  wished  to 
do.  except  from  day  to  day.  or  at  what 
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point  they  would  stand  fast  As  the 
late  German  Minister  to  China  said  on 
his  return,  the  action  of  England  has 
been  consistent  In  nothing  except  its 
vacillation.  Now  a  determined  and 
consistent  policy  must  be  based  upon 
certain  accepted  truths,  as  essential  to 
the  resolution  of  our  Chinese  question, 
as  the  axioms  are  to  the  solution  of  a 
problem  in  Euclid.  What,  then,  are 
the  axioms  founded  In  fact  or  Inculcat- 
ed by  experience,  of  a  British  Far  East- 
em  policy?  I  put  forward  the  follow- 
ing as  affording  a  basis  for  discussion: 
1.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "China." 
—We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
"China"  and  "the  Chinese  people"  as  If 
they  were  distinct  entitles.  This  is  an 
error  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  our 
mistakes  and  confusions.  We  may  use 
the  word  China  as  a  convenient  expres- 
sion to  connote  a  certain  vast  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  but  in  no  more 
exact  sense.  What  figures  as  China  on 
the  map  Is  a  number  of  districts,  often 
separated  from  each  other  and  from 
the  centre  by  immense  distances,  dif- 
fering widely  in  climate,  resources  and 
configuration,  inhabited  by  people  of 
largely  varying  race,  temperament, 
habit,  religion  and  language.  The  Mo- 
hammedans, of  whom  there  are  thirty 
millions,  regard  the  Buddhists  as  irre- 
ligious foreigners.  "The  inhabitants  of 
the  central  and  northern  provinces," 
says  Mr.  Keane,  "scarcely  regard  those 
of  the  extreme  southeast  districts  as 
fellow-countrymen  at  all."  A  native 
of  Shnnghni  was  hoard  to  say,  "There 
were  seven  Chinamen  and  two  Canton- 
ese." A  man  from  Tientsin  and  a  man 
from  Canton  can  no  more  talk  to  each 
other  than  can  a'  Frenchman  and  a 
Dutchnmn.  Moreover,  there  exists  be- 
tween them  a  virulent  race-hatred.  I 
lost  the  best  Chinese  servant  I  ever  had 
because,  being  from  the  north,  nothing 
would  Induce  him  to  accompany  me  In 
the  south  of  China  where  his  speech 
would  have  betrayed  him. 


velly  bad  man.  master,"  he  said  to  me; 
"I  go  home."  This  curious  inter-ha- 
tred Is  conspicuous  where  Chinese  from 
different  parts  of  China  meet  together, 
as,  for  example.  In  Bangkok,  or  on  the 
plantations  In  Malaya  or  the  Dutch 
Indies.  Savage  faction-flghts  are  of 
constant  occurrence.  Consequently  It 
is  easy  to  raise  a  force  of  Chinese  in 
one  place  to  fight  Chinese  in  another. 
It  Is  because  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
"China"  that  the  military  caste'  of  the 
M  and) us,  comparatively  Infinitesimal 
in  numbers,  have  been  able  to  Impose 
their  rule  upon  the  enormous  masses 
of  Chinese.  Thus  it  is  unwise  to  predi- 
cate anything  of  China  as  a  whole,  or 
to  believe  that  what  suits  one  part  will 
necessarily  suit  another.  To  this  extent 
the  partition  of  China  would  rest  upon 
a  scientific  and  practical  basis. 

2.  "China"  will  not  reform  iteelf  in 
any  may.— This  axiom  arises  naturally 
from  the  preceding.  Over  the  hetero- 
geneous and  conflicting  masses  of  China 
there  has  never  been  any  effective  cen- 
tral control,  and  what  control  there  has 
been  has  steadily  grown  weaker.  The 
"Vermilion  pencil"  makes  a  faint  mark 
In  the  south,  whUe  In  the  southwest 
and  extreme  northwest  it  has  little 
but  an  academic  influence,  and  on  the 
Tibetan  borders  none  at  all.  "Respect 
this!"  appended  to  every  Imperial  re- 
script in  the  Peking  Gasette,  Is  as  far 
from  actuality  as  the  "Oyes"  of  the 
usher  with  us,  or  the  challenge  of  the 
Queen's  champion  at  the  Coronation. 
There  is,  therefore,  not  the  slightest 
possibility  of  the  establishment  by  Chi- 
nese authority  of  a  national  army,  or 
navy,  or  civil  service.  And  the  corrup- 
tion which  is  the  fatal  curse  of  China 
is  directly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
not,  and  cannot  be.  any  central  author- 
ity to  exercise  control  over  local  offi- 
cials, In  the  absence  of  this,  to  pay 
them.  The  Chinese  people  in  the  lan- 
guage of  physics,  Is  a  mechanical  mix- 
ture and  not  a  chemical  compound,  and 
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therefore  it  Is  Irresponsive  to  the  action 
of  any  single  re- agent,  and  Incapable  of 
exhibiting  any  common  property. 

It  follows  that  the  bogey  of  the  "yel- 
low peril,"  the  conquest  of  Europe  by 
the  Chinese,  and  such-like  anticipations, 
have  no  basis  in  fact  The  late  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson  started  this  In  recent 
years,  and  the  present  Commander-in- 
Chief  Is  said  to  share  his  view.  When 
horses  and  dogs  mutiny,  and  harness 
and  muzzle  men,  China  will  Invade  Eu- 
rope, and  not  before.  The  same  funda- 
mental misconception  which  Invented 
this  nightmare  has  led  other  writers 
Into  similar  errors  of  predication.  For 
Instance,  when  war  broke  out  between 
China  and  Japan,  Mr.  Curzon,  at  the 
end  of  two  long  and  carefully  reasoned 
letters  to  the  Times,  reached  this  Im- 
posing conclusion: 

China  pours  upon  the  enemy  an  Inex- 
haustible volume  of  men;  her  resources 
are  almost  illimitable;  her  patience  is 
both  colossal  and  profound.  In  a  war 
in  which  her  entire  prestige  and  her 
continued  domination  of  Eastern  Asia 
were  at  stake,  she  would  fight  on  and 
on,  through  defeat  to  victory,  and 
would  sooner  perish  than  capitulate. 

The  war.  It  will  be  remembered,  did 
not  proceed  along  these  lines.  This 
misconception,  however,  is  very  wide- 
spread, and  Mr.  Curzon  again  fell  a 
victim  to  It  in  his  interpretation.  In  his 
well-known  work  upon  the  Far  East, 
of  the  sudden  enthusiasm  for  a  com- 
plete railway  system  professed  a  few 
years  ago  by  Chinese  statesmen,  for  he 
wrote:— 

The  entire  scheme,  In  fact,  is  China's 
reply  to  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  of 
Russia  to  Vladivostok— the  prodigious 
effect  of  which  upon  the  future  of  Asia, 
at  present  but  scantily  realized  in  this 
country.  Is  clearly  realized  by  a  few 
Chinese  statesmen— and  Is  a  warning 
to  the  Tsar  that  China  does  not  mean 
to  let  Manchuria  and  the  Sungarl  River 


slip  from  her  grasp  quite  as  easily  as 
she  did  the  Amur  and  Ussurl  Channels, 
and  the  provinces  upon  their  northern 
and  eastern  banks. 

Recent  events  add  a  pathos  to  the  strik- 
ing Inaccuracy  of  this  forecast 

Under  the  present  rigime  what  is  true 
of  the  Chinese  Government  is  true  also 
of  Individual  Chinamen.  Many  will 
recollect  the  remarkable  paper  signed 
(not  written)  by  the  Marquis  Tstog,  In 
the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  about 
fourteen  years  ago.  called  "The  Awak- 
ening of  China,"  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  feet  of  China  were  at  last 
upon  the  path  of  progress.  When  I 
was  In  Peking,  Tseng  himself  was  re- 
garded as  little  better  than  a  "foreign 
devil,"  and  he  had  not  enough  Influ- 
ence to  procure  me  admittance  to  an 
ordinary  temple.  That  arch-humbug, 
LI  Hung-chang,  after  throwing  dust  In 
the  eyes  of  generations  of  foreigners. 
Is  probably  found  out  by  everybody  at 
last.  If  Russia  succeeds  In  establish- 
ing herself  in  Peking,  his  day  of  reward 
will  have  dawned.  His  former  secre- 
tary and  interpreter,  the  remarkably 
able  and  accomplished  Chinaman  who 
now  represents  the  Son  of  Heaven  at 
the  Court  of  St  James,  Is  doubtless  re- 
joicing that  he  Is  not  in  Peking  at  this 
moment  since,  except  under  the  wing 
of  his  old  patron,  his  head  would  not 
be  safe  on  bis  shoulders.  For— and  this 
might  almost  stand  as  an  axiom  by  it- 
self—every Chinaman  who  professes 
Liberal  ideas  and  sympathy  with  West- 
ern nations  is  either  assuming  a  con- 
venient mask  for  a  time,  or  else  he  has 
cut  himself  off  so  completely  from 
his  own  people  that  they  distrust  and 
dislike  him  almost  more  than  they  do 
the  foreigner  himself.  Ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred  the  former  is 
the  case.  Generations  of  education  In 
China,  combined  with  a  strong  hand 
and  Just  treatment  will  produce  a  class 
of  Chinese  as  loyal  to  Western  methods 
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as  the  Chinese  of  Singapore,  who  re- 
gard the  British  flag  as  their  greatest 
asset— political,  not  commercial— bnt 
nntil  then  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
will  be  that  of  the  coolie  on  the  labor 
ship  in  Hong  Kong  harbor,  who  made 
an  obscene  remark  about  the  Protector 
of  Chinese  as  this  official  passed,  and 
who,  when  the  latter  turned  and  gave 
him  a  sound  rating  In  faultless  Chinese, 
remarked  to  his  neighbor  with  genuine 
surprise,  "It  talks  like  a  human  being!" 
Any  and  every  "reform"  in  China  must 
draw  Its  motive  power  and  Its  guid- 
ance from  outside. 

3.  Russian  ambition  has  no  limits. — 
This  is  an  important  axiom— and  not 
alone  hi  the  Far  Bast— for  we 
hitherto  acted  in  the  belief  that  if 
sia  were  conceded  her  immediate  ob- 
jects she  would  rest  and  be  thankful. 
You  might  as  well  expect  only  half  the 
stream  to  run  down  hill.  Not  until  all 
peoples  that  on  earth  do  dwell  are  safe 
within  the  fold  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  and  the  gase  of  the  double- 
headed  eagle  of  Byzantium  encircles 
the  equator  and  the  meridian  of  St 
Petersburg,  will  Russian  ambition  be 
gratified.  For  her  an  imperative  Di- 


torlal  ambition  point  the  same  way.  No- 
body can  have  studied  Russian  diplo- 
macy for  years  without  conceiving  a 
profound  admiration  of  the  skill  and 
.the  patriotism  which  inspire  it  And 
no  contemporary  sentiment  Is  so  foolish 
as  that  blind  Russophobia  unhappily 
not  yet  extinct  among  us.  Russia  will 
take  all  she  can  possibly  get,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  us.  what  she  cannot  get  she 
will  do  without  Instead  of  abusing 
her  it  would  be  wiser  to  emulate  her 
qualities  and  so  seek  to  put  a  barrier 
hi  her  way  at  the  points  where  the 
Interests  of  our  own  country  become 
Imperative.  It  is  easy  for  a  strong  na- 
tion to  come  to  a  durable  understanding 
with  her-^wltness  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. But  we  shall  never  do  It  by  writ- 


ing sarcastic  despatches  and  making 
rude  speeches,  and  then  meekly  accept- 
ing her  fact  accomplished  to  our  injury. 
That  Is  the  policy  of  the  boy  who  puts 
his  finger  to  bis  nose  and  runs  away — 
and  it  has  been  ours  for  too  long. 

There  is  no  mystery  whatever  in  Rus- 
sian ambition  hi  the  Far  Bast  It  is  to 
become  the  protector  of  China — to  begin 
with.  Given  twenty  years  of  that  and 
she  would  be  Irresistible.  This  ambi- 
tion was  plainly  announced  by  the  great 
Muravleff-Amurski  himself,  the  won- 
derful man  who  gave  Russia  the  Amur 
and  led  her  to  the  Pacific,  almost  in 
spite  of  herself.  And  a  prohibitory  tar- 
iff towards  the  trade  of  other  countries 
follows  her  flag,  me  die  ThrUne  auf  die 


ately  destroyed  wherever  she  has  come 
In  contact  with  it  A  very  frank  utter- 
ance on  this  point  relieves  anybody  else 
from  the  need  of  making  assertions 
about  her  objects  in  China.  Prince 
Ukhtomsky,  head  of  the  last  Russian 
Commission  in  Peking,  director  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank,  editor  of  the  St 
Petersburg  Vledomostl,  travelling  com- 
panion and  Intimate  friend  of  the  Tsar, 
has  stated  that  the  policy  of  Russia  is, 
first,  to  absorb  China,  under  the  legls 
of  the  present  dynasty;  second,  to  ex- 
clude British  trade;  and  third,  to  form 
a  continental  alliance  with  the  object 
of  crushing  Bngland.*  Dignity  de- 
mands that  we  should  deceive  ourselves 
no  longer.  If  It  be  Indeed  our  lot  to 
be  wiped  out  by  the  "glacial  movement" 
of  Russls.  let  us,  at  least  like  the  sol- 
dier who  desires  to  be  shot  with  un- 
bandaged  eyes,  perish  looking  steadily 
upon  our  fate. 

4.  Japan  is  face  to  face  with  a  life- 
and-dcath  issue  in  the  Far  Fast— The 
future  of  Japan  rides  upon  a  dial's 
point  at  this  moment,  and  well  she 
knows  it.  If  Russia  once  consolidate 
her  position  In  northern  China,  and  hi 
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another  year  this  will  be  done,  Japan 
has  lost  the  future  of  her  brightest 
hopes  and  may  await  the  fulfilment  of 
her  worst  fears.  For  a  year  to  come 
Russia  will  do  everything  to  conciliate 
her— even,  1  believe,  going  so  far  as  to 
promise  her  the  domination  of  Korea. 
If  Japan  strike  at  all,  the  blow  must 
be  delivered  not  later  than  six  months 
hence.  Then,  with  an  army  admirable 
In  equipment,  warlike  in  spirit,  and 
half  a  million  strong,  and  a  fleet  begin- 
ning with  six  battleships  as  powerful 
as  any  in  the  world,  six  new  first-class 
cruisers,  the  best  that  European  ship- 
yards can  turn  out,  and  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  second-class  cruisers,  destroyers 
and  transport,  she  may  reasonably 
hope  for  victory.  But  the  crisis  Is  a 
terrible  one  for  her,  and  a  truly  fearful 
responsibility  rests  upon  her  statesmen. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  what  an  op- 
portunity this  situation  gives  to  the 
statesmen  of  any  Power  on  terms  of 
cordial  friendship  with  Japan,  whose 
objects  in  the  Far  Bast  are  sure  before- 
hand of  Japanese  sympathy. 

These  axioms,  hastily  and  inade- 
quately as  they  are  set  down  here, 
must  underlie,  I  venture  to  submit,  any 
successful  British  policy  In  the  Far  East. 
And  if  this  be  so,  It  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  deduce  from  them  the  broad 
outlines  of  such  a  policy.  How  the 
fast-rising  flames  of  anti-foreign 
fury  are  to  be  subdued,  and  the 
old  semblance  of  order  re-established 
in  China,  is  a  problem  past  my  solving. 
But  when  this  is  accomplished,  be  the 
time  near  or  far,  a  more  difficult  task 
will  await  the  statesmen  of  the  West. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  solution  will 
have  to  be  sought  along  some  such  lines 
as  these:— 

1.  China  can  only  be  ruled  through 
the  Chinese.  Therefore,  the  Empress 
Dowager  being  deposed  and  deported, 
the  Emperor  must  be  replaced  upon  the 
throne,  to  rule  by  the  advice  of  a 
Council    of  Chinese  Ministers  acting 


under  the  control  of  a  Council  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Powers.  The  sugges- 
tion that  the  capital  should  be  removed 
to  Nanking  is  probably  a  wise  one,  but 
Russia  would  exert  all  her  Influence 
to  prevent  it 

2.  The  whole  of  China  most  be 
thrown  open  to  the  foreign  trade. 

3.  This  can  only  be  done  when  for- 
eign troops,  or  foreign-led  Chinese 
troops,  are  prepared  to  defend  foreign 
merchants  from  molestation.  There- 
fore, the  open  door  policy  being  dead 
beyond  resuscitation,  and  the  partition 
of  China  in  a  limited  sense  Inevitable, 
each  Power  should  undertake  to  keep 
order  In  its  own  sphere.  These  spheres 
are  already  overtly  or  tacitly  agreed 
upon.  Korea  would  form  the  sphere 
of  Japan,  and  any  Power  unwilling  to 
accept  this  would  have  to  make  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  by  force  of  arms. 

4.  Every  Power  would  enter  Into  a 
formal  engagement  with  all  the  others 
that  no  duties  beyond  those  agreed 
upon  by  all  should  be  levied,  that  no 
preferential  or  differential  railway  rates 
should  be  Imposed  in  its  sphere,  that 
no  force  Bhould  be  raised  beyond  that 
necessary  to  keep  order,  and  that  all 
matters  of  Intercommunication  should 
be  decided  by  the  Council  of  foreign 
representatives. 

5.  England  should  invite  the  United 
States  to  address  a  communication  to 
the  Powers  simultaneously  with  herself 
in  this  sense.  The  United  States  would 
probably  not  desire  a  sphere  of  their 
own,  as  there  would  be  no  advantage 
In  having  one  under  this  scheme,  except 
the  prevailing  use  of  one's  own  lan- 
guage in  it,  and  the  United  States 
would  find  this  advantage  In  the  British 
sphere  and  be  In  the  same  position  as 
other  nations  In  all  the  other  spheres 
and  In  the  general  control.  As  the 
American  elections  would  be  over  by 
the  time  this  proposal  would  be  under 
discussion,  there  would  be  less  difficulty 
in  Inducing  an  American  administration 
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to  take  action.  Moreover,  if 
Bhould  ever  desire  to  relieve  herself  of 
special  responsibility  in  the  Philippines, 
these  Islands  could  be  included  in  this 
Chinese  union  as  the  American  sphere. 

C.  As  there  Is  nobody  at  the  Foreign 
Office  or  hi  the  diplomatic  service  with 
any  expert  knowledge  of  China,  as  oar 
Consols,  who  are  experts,  are  far  away, 
and  as  British  dealings  with  the  Far 
Bast  have  formed  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  blunders  for  some  time  past, 
a  number  of  gentlemen  possessing  spe- 
cial qualifications  for  the  task,  begin- 
ning, I  would  suggest,  with  Professor 
Douglas,  should  be  Invited  to  form  an 
advisory  committee  to  be  consulted 
when  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Idea  at  the  bottom  of  these  pro- 
posals is  that  they  would  compel  every 
nation  to  show  her  own  hand,  and  place 
In  the  position  of  the  common  enemy 
the  Power  that  would  not  co-operate 
for  the  equal  common  good.  I  am  well 


aware  of  the  difficulties  In  the  way  of 
such  a  policy  as  is  here  outlined,  espe- 
cially in  the  working  of  a  condominium 
on  so  large  a  scale,  and  In  the  fact  that 
Russia,  apart  from  the  sincerely  pacific 
and  conscientious  aspirations  of  the 
Tsar  himself,  would  rather  keep  China 
corrupt  and  weak  than  have  her  re- 
formed and  strong,  and  I  am  under  no 
Illusion  as  to  my  own  lack  of  claims 
to  formulate  It,  but  I  see  no  other  al- 
ternative to  International  quarrels,  and 
what  I  have  written  may,  perhaps, 
serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  for  only 
by  open  discussion  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  a  strong  public  opinion  will 
anything  be  accomplished  and  British 
interests  saved  from  the  wreck  which 
Inept  statesmanship  has  made  of  them. 
At  any  rate,  even  this  cursory  glance  at 
our  miserable  record  should  be  enough 
to  show  that  something  must  be  done 
by  us  at  once,  and  something  totally 
different  from  what  we  have  done 
hitherto. 

Henry  Xormon. 


MRS.  RADCLIFFES  NOVELS. 


Does  any  one  now  read  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
or  am  I  the  only  wanderer  In  her  windy 
corridors  listening  timidly  to  groans 
and  hollow  voices,  and  shielding  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  which,  I  fear,  will 
presently  flicker  out,  and  leave  me  In 
darkness?  People  know  the  name  of 
"The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho;"  they 
know  that  boys  would  say  to  Thacker- 
ay at  school,  "Old  fellow,  draw  us 
Vivaldi  In  the  Inquisition."  But  have 
they  penetrated  into  the  chill  galleries 
of  the  Castle  of  Udolpho?  Have  they 
shuddered  for  Vivaldi  in  face  of  the 
sable-clad  and  masked  Inquisition? 
Certainly    Mrs.  Radcliffe,  within  the 


memory  of  man,  has  been  extremely 
popular.  The  thick,  double-columned 
volume  in  which  I  peruse  the  works  of 
the  Enchantress  belongs  to  a  public 
library.  It  Is  quite  the  dirtiest,  greasi- 
est, most  dog's-eared  and  most  bescrib- 
bled  tome  In  the  collection.  Many  of 
the  books  have  remained  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  uncut,  even  to  this 
day,  and  I  have  had  to  apply  the  paper 
knife  to  many  an  author,  from  Alcl- 
phron  (1790)  to  Mr.  Max  MUller,  and 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  edition  of  Bozzy*s 
"Life  of  Dr.  Johnson."  But  Mrs.  Rad- 
cllffe  has  been  read  diligently,  and  co- 
piously annotated. 
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This  lady  was,  In  a  literary  sense, 
and  though,  like  the  sire  of  Evelina,  be 
cast  her  off,  the  daughter  of  Horace 
Walpole.  Just  when  King  Romance 
seemed  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  Wal- 
pole produced  that  Gothic  tale,  "The 
Castle  of  Otranto,"  in  1704.  In  that 
very  year  was  born  Anne  Ward,  who, 
In  1787,  married  William  Badcliffe, 
Esq.,  M.A.  Oxon.  In  1789  she  pub- 
lished "The  Oastles  of  Athlin  and  Dun- 
bayne."  The  scene,  she  tells  us.  Is 
laid  in  "the  most  romantic  part  of  the 
Highlands,  the  northeast  coast  of  Scot- 
land." On  castles,  anywhere,  she 
doted.  Walpole,  not  Smollett  or  Miss 
Burney,  Inspired  her  with  a  passion  for 
those  homes  of  old  romance.  But  the 
northeast  coast  of  Scotland  Is  hardly 
part  of  the  Highlands  at  all  and  Is 
far  from  being  very  romantic  The 
period  Is  "the  dark  ages"  in  general. 
Yet  the  captive  Barl,  when  "the  sweet 
tranquillity  of  evening  threw  an  air  of 
tender  melancholy  over  his  mind  .  .  . 
composed  the  following  sonnet,  which 
(having  committed  It  to  paper)  he,  the 
next  evening,  dropped  upon  the  terrace. 
He  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  that  the 
paper  was  taken  up  by  the  ladies,  who 
Immediately  retired  Into  the  castle." 
These  were  not  the  manners  of  the 
local  Mackays,  of  the  Slnclalrs  and  of 
"the  small  but  fierce  clan  of  Gunn,"  In 
the  dark  ages. 

But  this  was  Mrs.  Radcllffe's  way. 
She  delighted  In  descriptions  of  scen- 
ery, the  more  romantic  the  better,  and 
usually  drawn  entirely  from  her  inner 
consciousness.  Her  heroines  write 
sonnets  (which  never  but  once  art  son- 
nets) and  other  lyrics  on  every  occa- 
sion. With  his  usual  generosity  Scott 
praised  her  landscape  and  her  lyrics, 
but,  Indeed,  they  are,  as  Sir  Walter 
said  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  "too  poetical." 
and  probably  they  were  skipped,  even 
by  her  contemporary  devotees.  "The 
Oastles  of  Athlin  and  Dunbayne" 
frankly  do  not  permit  themselves  to  be 


read,  and  It  was  not  till  1790,  with  "A 
Sicilian  Romance."  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
"found  herself"  and  her  public  After 
reading,  with  breathless  baste,  through 
"A  Sicilian  Romance"  and  "The  Ro- 
mance of  the  Forest"  in  a  single  day, 
it  would  111  become  me  to  speak  lightly 
of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Like  Catherine  Nor- 
land, I  love  this  lady's  tender  yet  ter- 
rific fancy. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  does  not  always  keep 
on  her  highest  level,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  her  last  romance,  "The 
Italian."  Is  by  far  her  best  She  had 
been  feeling  her  way  to  this  pitch  of 
excellence,  and,  when  she  had  attained 
to  It  she  published  no  more.  The  rea- 
son Is  uncertain.  Scott  thinks  that  she 
may  have  been  annoyed  by  her  imita* 
tors,  or  by  her  critics,  against  whom 
he  defends  her  in  an  admirable  pas- 
sage, to  be  cited  later.  Meanwhile,  let 
us  follow  Mrs.  Radcliffe  in  her  upward 
course. 

The  "Sicilian  Romance"  appeared  In 
1700,  when  the  author's  age  was  twen- 
ty-six. The  book  has  a  treble  attrac- 
tion, for  It  contains  the  germ  of  "North- 
anger  Abbey,"  and  the  germ  of  "Jane 
Eyre,"  and— the  germ  of  Byron!  Like 
"Joseph  Andrews,"   "Northanger  Ab- 
bey" began  as  a  parody  (of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe) and  developed  Into  a  real  novel 
of  character.  So,  too,  Byron's  gloomy, 
scowling  adventures,  with  their  dark- 
ling past,  are  mere  repetitions  In  rhyme 
of  Mrs.  Radcllffe's  Schedonl.  This  Is 
so   obvious     that   when  discussing 
Mrs.  Radcllffe's  Schedonl.  Scott  adds 
In  a  note  parallel  passages  from  By- 
ron's "Giaour."     Sir  Walter  did  not 
mean  to  mock,  he   merely  compared 
two  kindred  spirits.  "The  noble  poet" 
"kept  on  the  business  still,"  and  broke 
Into  octosyllabics,  borrowed  from  Scott, 
his  descriptions  of  miscreants  borrowed 
from  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 

"A  Sicilian  Romance"  has  Its  scene 
in  the  palace  of  Ferdinand,  fifth  Mar- 
quis of  Masslnl,  on  the  northern  coast 
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of  Sicily.  The  time  is  about  1580,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  manners  or  cos- 
tume to  indicate  that,  or  any  other  pe- 
riod. Such  "local  color"  was  unknown 
to  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  as  to  Clara  Reeve.  In 
Horace  Walpole,  however,  a  character 
goes  so  far  in  the  medieval  way  as  to 
say  "by  my  halidome." 

The  Marquis  Mazzinl  had  one  son 
and  two  daughters  by  his  first  amiable 
consort,  supposed  to  be  long  dead  when 
the  story  opens.  The  son  is  the  origin 
of  Henry  Tilney  in  "Northanger  Ab- 
bey," and  in  General  Tilney  does  Cath- 
erine recognize  a  modern  Marquis  of 
Mazzini.  But  the  Marquis's  wife,  to 
be  sure,  is  not  dead;  like  the  first  Mrs. 
Rochester,  she  is  concealed  about  the 
back  premises,  and,  as  in  "Jane  Eyre," 
It  is  ber  movements,  and  those  of  her 
gaolers,  that  produce  mystery,  and 
make  the  reader  suppose  that  "the 
place  is  haunted."  It  is,  of  course,  only 
the  mystery  and  the  "machinery"  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  that  Miss  Bronte  adapt- 
ed. These  passages  in  "Jane  Eyre" 
have  been  censured,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  novel  could  do  without 
them.  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  tale  entirely 
depends  on  its  machinery.  Her  wick* 
ed  Marquis,  having  secretly  immured 
Number  One,  has  now  a  new  and  beau- 
tiful wife,  whose  character,  alas!  does 
not  bear  inspection.  This  domestic 
position,  as  Number  Two,  as  we  know, 
was  declined  by  the  austere  virtue  of 
Jane  Eyre. 

"Phenomena"  begin  In  the  first  chap- 
ter of  "A  Sicilian  Romance,"  mysteri- 
ous lights  wander  about  uninhabited 
parts  of  the  castle,  and  are  vainly  in- 
vestigated by  young  Ferdinand,  son  of 
the  Marquis.  Meanwhile,  Hippolitus 
the  Chaste,  loved  all  In  vain  by  the 
reigning  Marchioness,  is  adored  by,  and 
adores,  her  stepdaughter  Julia.  Jeal- 
ousy and  revenge  are  clearly  Indicated. 
But.  in  chasing  mysterious  lights 
and  figures  through  mouldering 
towers.    Ferdinand    gets     into  the 


very  undesirable  position  of  David 
Balfour,  when  he  climbs,  In  the  dark, 
the  broken  turret  stair  in  his  uncle's 
house  of  Shaws  (in  "Kidnapped").  Here 
is  a  fourth  author  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Radcliffe ;  her  disciples  are  Miss  Aus- 
ten, Byron,  Miss  Bronte  and  Mr.  Louis 
Stevenson!  Ferdinand  "began  the  as- 
cent He  had  not  proceeded  very  far, 
when  the  stones  of  a  step  which  his 
foot  bad  just  quitted  gave  way,  and, 
dragging  with  them  those  adjoining, 
formed  a  chasm  in  the  staircase  that 
terrified  even  Ferdinand,  who  was  left 
tottering  on  the  suspended  half  of  the 
steps,  in  momentary  expectation  of 
falling  to  the  bottom  with  the  stone  on 
which  be  rested.  In  the  terror  which 
this  occasioned,  he  attempted  to  save 
himself  by  catching  at  a  kind  of  beam 
which  suspended  over  the  stairs,  when 
the  lamp  dropped  from  his  hand,  and 
be  was  left  in  total  darkness." 

Can  anything  be  more  "amazing  hor- 
rid," above  all  as  there  are  mysterious 
figures  In  and  about  the  tower?  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  lamps  always  fall,  or  are 
blown  out  in  the  nick  of  time,  an  ex- 
pedient already  used  by  Clara  Reeve 
In  that  very  mild  but  once  popular 
ghost  story,  "The  Old  English  Baron" 
(1777).  All  authors  have  such  favorite 
devices,  and  I  wonder  how  many  fights 
Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's  heroes  have 
fought,  from  the  cellar  to  their  favor- 
ite tilting  ground,  the  roof  of  a  strange 
house! 

Ferdinand  hung  on  to  the  beam  for 
an  hour,  when  the  ladles  came  with  a 
light,  and  he  scrambled  back  to  solid 
earth.  In  his  next  nocturnal  research, 
"a  sullen  groan  arose  from  beneath 
where  he  stood,"  and  when  he  tried  to 
force  a  door  (there  are  scores  of  such 
weird  doors  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe)  "a  groan 
was  repeated,  more  hollow  and  dread- 
ful than  the  first.  His  courage  forsook 
him"— and  no  wonder!  Of  course  he 
could  not  know  that  the  author  of  the 
groans   was,   in   fact,    his  long-lost 
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mother,  Immured  by  bis  father,  the 
wicked  Marquis.  We  need  not  follow 
the  narrative  through  the  darkling 
crimes  and  crumbling  galleries  of  this 
terrible  castle  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  Everybody  ie  always  "gazing 
in  silent  terror,"  and  all  the  locks  are 
rusty.  "A  savage  and  dexterous  ban- 
ditti" play  a  prominent  part,  and  the 
Imprisoned  Ferdinand  "did  not  hesitate 
to  believe  that  the  moans  be  heard 
came  from  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
murdered  della  Gampo."  No  working 
hypothesis  could  seem  more  plausible 
to  Mr.  Frederic  Myers,  but  it  was  er. 
roneous.  Mrs.  Radcllffe  does  not  deal 
In  a  single  avowed  ghost  She  finally 
explains  away,  by  normal  causes,  every- 
thing that  she  does  not  forget  to  ex- 
plain. At  the  most, 'she  Indulges  her- 
self In  a  premonitory  dream.  On  this 
point  she  to  true  to  common  sense, 
without  quite  adopting  the  philosophy 
of  David  Hume.  "I  do  not  see  that 
spirits  have  appeared,"  she  remarks, 
"but  If  several  discreet,  unprejudiced 
persons  were  to  assure  me  that  they 
bad  seen  one— I  should  not  be  bold  or 
proud  enough  to  reply,  it  is  impossible!" 
But  Hume  tea*  bold  and  proud  enough; 
he  went  further  than  Mrs.  Radcllffe. 

Scott  censures  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  em- 
ployment of  explanations.  He  is  in 
favor  of  "boldly  avowing  the  use  of 
supernatural  machinery,"  or  of  leaving 
the  matter  in  the  vague,  as  In  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  wraith  of  the  dying 
Alice  to  Ravenswood.  But,  in  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  day,  common  sense  was  so 
tyrannical,  that  the  poor  lady's  ro- 
mances would  have  been  excluded  from 
families,  if  she  bad  not  provided  nor- 
mal explanations  of  her  groans, 
moans,  voices,  lights  and  wandering 
figures.  The  ghost  hunt  In  the  castle 
finally  brings  Julia  to  a  door,  whose 
bolts,  "strengthened  by  desperation,  she 
forced  back."  There  was  a  middle-aged 
lady  in  the  room,  who,  after  steadily 
gazing  on  Julia,  "suddenly  exclaimed, 


'My  daughter!'  and  fainted  away." 
Julia  being  about  seventeen,  and  Ma- 
dame Mazzinl,  her  mamma,  having 
been  immured  for  fifteen  years,  we  ob- 
serve in  this  recognition  the  force  of 
the  maternal  Instinct 

The  wicked  Marquis  was  poisoned 
by  the  partner  of  his  Iniquities,  who 
anon  stabbed  herself  with  a  poulard. 
The  virtuous  Julia  marries  the  chaste 
Hlppolltus,  and,  says  the  author,  "in 
reviewing  this  story,  we  perceive  a 
singular  and  striking  instance  of  moral 
retribution." 

We  also  remark  the  futility  of  lock- 
ing up  an  inconvenient  wife,  fabled  to 
be  defunct,  in  one's  own  country  house. 
Had  Mr.  Rochester  studied  the  "Sicilian 
Romance,"  he  would  have  shunned  an 
obsolete  system,  inconvenient  at  best, 
and  apt  in  the  long  run  to  be  disas- 
trous. 

In  the  "Romance  of  the  Forest" 
(1791)  Mrs.  Radcllffe  remained  true  to 
Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's  favorite  period, 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
there  are  no  historical  characters  or 
costumes  in  the  story,  and  all  the  per- 
sons, as  far  as  language  and  costume 
go,  might  have  been  alive  La  the  year 
1791. 

The  story  runs  thus:  One  de  la  Motte, 
who  appears  to  have  fallen  from  dissi- 
pation to  swindling,  is,  on  the  first  page, 
discovered  flying  from  Paris  and  the 
law,  with  his  wife,  in  a  carriage.  Lost 
in  the  dark  on  a  moor,  he  follows  a 
light  and  enters  an  old  lonely  houst-. 
He  Is  seized  by  ruffians,  locked  In.  and 
expects  to  be  murdered,  which  he 
knows  that  be  cannot  stand,  for  he  Is 
timid  by  nature.  In  fact  a  ruffian 
puts  a  pistol  to  La  Motte's  breast  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
drags  along  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen. 
"Swear  that  you  will  convey  this  girl 
where  I  may  never  see  her  more,"  ex- 
claims the  bully,  and  La  Motte,  with 
the. young  lady,  Is  taken  to  bis  carriage. 
"If  you  return  within  an  hour  you  will 
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be  welcomed  with  a  brace  of  ballets," 
is  the  ruffian's  parting  threat 

So  La  Motte,  Madame  La  Motte  and 
the  beautiful  girl  drive  away.  La 
Motto's  one  desire  being  to  find  a  re- 
treat safe  from  the  police  of  an  offended 
justice, 

Is  this  not  a  very  original,  striking 
and  affecting  situation;  provocative, 
too,  of  the  utmost  curiosity?  A  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  in  a  strange,  small, 
dark,  ancient  house,  is  seized,  threat- 
ened and  presented  with  a  young  and 
lovely  female  stranger.  In  this  open- 
ing we  recognize  the  hand  of  a  master 
genius.  There  must  be  an  explanation 
of  proceedings  so  highly  unconven- 
tional, and  what  can  the  reason  be? 
The  reader  is  empoignt  in  the  first  page 
and  eagerly  follows  the  flight  of  La 
Motte,  also  of  Peter,  his  coachman,  an 
attached,  comic,  and  familiar  domes- 
tic. After  a  few  days  the  party  ob- 
serve, in  the  recesses  of  a  gloomy  for- 
est, the  remains  of  a  Gothic  abbey. 
Tbey  enter;  by  the  light  of  a  flickering 
lamp  they  penetrate  "horrible  recesses," 
discover  a  room  handsomely  provided 
with  a  trapdoor,  and  determine  to  re- 
side in  a  dwelling  so  congenial,  though 
as  La  Motte  judiciously  remarks  "not 
in  all  respects  strictly  Gothic."  After 
a  few  days  La  Motte  finds  that  some- 
body is  inquiring  for  him  in  the  nearest 
town.  He  seeks  for  a  hiding-place,  and 
explores  the  chambers  under  the  trap- 
door. Here  he  finds  in  a  large  cheat — 
what  do  you  suppose  he  finds?  It  was 
a  human  skeleton!  Yet  in  this  awful 
vicinity  he  and  his  wife,  with  Adeline 
(the  fair  stranger)  conceal  themselves. 
The  brave  Adeline,  when  footsteps  are 
heard,  and  a  figure  is  beheld  in  the  up- 
per rooms,  accosts  the  stranger.  His 
keen  eye  presently  detects  the  practical 
trapdoor,  he  raises  it,  and  the  cowering 
La  Motte  recognizes  In  the  dreaded 
visitor— bis  own  son.  who  had  sought 
him  out  in  filial  affection. 

Already  Madame  La  Motte  has  be- 
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come  jealous  of  Adeline,  especially  as 
her  husband  Is  oddly  melancholy,  and 
apt  to  withdraw  into  a  glade,  where  he 
mysteriously  disappears  Into  the  re- 
cesses of  a  Gothic  sepulchre.  This, 
to  the  watchful  eyes  of  a  wife.  Is  proof 
of  faithlessness  on  the  part  of  a  hus- 
band. As  the  son  Louis  really  falls  hi 
love  with  Adeline,  Madame  La  Motte 
becomes  doubly  unkind,  and  Adeline 
now  composes  quantities  of  poems  to 
Night,  to  Sunset,  to  the  Nocturnal  Gale 
and  so  on. 

In  this  uncomfortable  situation,  two 
strangers  arrive  in  a  terrific  thunder- 
storm. One  Is  young,  the  other  Is  a 
Marquis.  On  seeing  this  nobleman. 
"La  Motte's  limbs  trembled,  and  a 
ghastly  paleness  overspread  his  coun- 
tenance. The  Marquis  was  little  less 
agitated,"  and  was,  at  first,  decidedly 
hostile.  La  Motte  implored  forgiveness 
—for  what?— and  the  Marquis  (who,  io 
fact,  owned  the  Abbey,  and  had  a 
shooting  lodge  not  far  off)  was  molli- 
fied. They  all  became  rather  friendly, 
and  Adeline  asked  La  Motte  about  the 
stories  of  hauntings,  and  a  murder 
said  to  have  been,  at  some  time,  com- 
mitted In  the  Abbey.  La  Motte  said 
that  the  'Marquis  could  have  no  con- 
nection with  such  fables;  still  there  v>as 
the  skeleton. 

Meanwhile.  Adeline  had  conceived- 
a  Same  for  Theodore,  the  young  officer 
who  accompanied  his  colonel,  the  Mar- 
quis; on  their  first  visit  to  the  family, 
Theodore,  who  returned  her  passion, 
had  vaguely  warned  her  of  an  impend- 
ing danger,  and  then  had  failed  to  keep 
tryst  with  her,  one  evening,  and  had 
mysteriously  disappeared.  Then  un- 
happy Adeline  dreamed  about  a  pris- 
oner, a  dying  man.  a  coffin,  a  voice 
from  the  coffin,  and  the  appearance 
within  It  of  the  dying  man  amidst  tor- 
rents of  blood.  The  chamber  In  which 
she  saw  these  visions  was  most  vividly 
represented.  Next  day  the  Marquis 
came  to  dinner,  and,  though  reluctantly, 
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consented  to  pass  the  night;  Adeline, 
therefore,  was  put  In  a  new  bedroom. 
Disturbed  by  the  wind  shaking  the 
mouldering  tapestry,  she  found  a  con- 
cealed door  behind  the  arras  and  a 
suite  of  rooms,  one  of  tchioh  woe  the 
chamber  of  her  dreamt  On  the  floor 
lay  a  rusty  dagger!  The  bedstead,  be- 
ing touched,  crumbled,  and  disclosed 
a  small  roll  of  manuscripts.  They  were 
not  washing  bills,  like  those  discovered 
by  Catherine  Morland  In  "Northanger 
Abbey."  Returning  to  her  own  cham- 
ber. Adeline  heard  the  Marquis  profes- 
sing to  La  Motte  a  passion  for  herself. 
Conceive  her  horror!  Silence  then 
reigned,  till  all  was  sudden  noise  and 
confusion;  the  Marquis  flying  In  terror 
from  his  room,  and  insisting  on  instant 
departure.  His  emotion  was  powerful- 
ly displayed. 

What  had  occurred?  Mrs.  Radcllffe 
does  uot  say.  but  horror,  whether 
caused  by  a  conscience  ill  at  ease,  or 
by  events  of  a  terrific  and  supernatural 
kind.  Is  plainly  Indicated.  In  daylight 
the  Marquis  audaciously  pressed  his 
unholy  suit,  and  even  offered  marriage, 
a  hollow  mockery,  for  he  was  well 
known  to  be  already  a  married  man. 
The  scenes  of  Adeline's  flight,  capture, 
retention  in  an  elegant  villa  of  the  li- 
centious noble,  renewed  flight,  rescue 
by  Theodore,  with  Theodore's  arrest, 
and  wounding  of  the  tyrannical  Mar- 
quis, are  all  of  breathless  Interest.  Mrs. 
KadclifTe  excels  In  narratives  of  roman- 
tic escapes,  a  topic  always  thrilling 
when  well  handled.  Adeline  herself  is 
carried  back  to  the  Abbey,  but  La 
Motte.  who  had  rather  not  be  a  villain 
if  he  could  avoid  It,  enables  her  again 
to  secure  her  freedom.  He  Is  clearly 
in  the  power  of  the  Marquis,  and  his 
life  has  been  unscrupulous,  but  he  re- 
tains traces  of  better  things.  Adeline 
is  now  secretly  conveyed  to  a  peaceful 
valley  In  Savoy,  the  home  of  the  hon- 
est Peter,  who  accompanies  her.  Here 
she  learns  to  know  and  value  the  fam- 


ily of  La  Luc,  the  kindred  of  her  Theo- 
dore (by  a  romantic  coincidence),  and. 
in  the  adorable  scenery  of  Savoy,  she 
throws  many  a  ballad  to  the  Moon. 

La  Motte,  on  the  discovery  of  Ade- 
line's flight  was  cast  into  prison  by  the 
revengeful  Marquis,  for.  In  fact,  soon 
after  settling  In  the  Abbey,  it  had  oc- 
curred to  La  Motte  to  commence  high- 
wayman. His  very  first  victim  had 
been  the  Marquis,  and,  during  his  mys- 
terious retreats  to  a  tomb  in  a  glade  In 
the  forest,  he  had,  in  short,  been  contem- 
plating his  booty,  jewels  which  he 
could  not  convert  into  ready  money. 
Consequently,  when  the  Marquis  first 
entered  the  Abbey,  La  Motte  had  every 
reason  for  alarm,  and  only  pacified  the 
vindictive  aristocrat  by  yielding  to  hU 
cruel  schemes  against  the  virtue  of 
Adeline. 

Happily  for  La  Motte.  a  witness  ap- 
peared at  his  trial,  who  cast  a  lurid 
light  on  the  character  of  the  Marquis. 
That  villain,  to  be  plain,  had  murdered 
his  elder  brother  (the  skeleton  of  the 
Abbey),  and  had  been  anxious  to  mur- 
der, it  was  added,  his  own  natural 
daughter— that  Is  Adeline!  His  hired 
felons,  however,  placed  her  in  a  con- 
vent, and,  later  (rather  than  kill  her. 
on  which  the  Marquis  insisted),  simply 
thrust  her  Into  the  hands  of  La  Motte, 
who  happened  to  pass  by  that  way,  as 
we  saw  in  the  opening  of  this  romaacv. 
Thus,  in  making  love  to  Adeline,  the 
Marquis  was,  unconsciously,  In  au 
awkward  position.  On  further  exam- 
ination of  evidence,  however,  things 
proved  otherwise.  Adeline  was  not 
the  natural  daughter  of  the  Marquis, 
but  his  niece,  the  legitimate  daughter 
and  heiress  of  his  brother  (the  skeleton 
of  the  Abbey).  The  MSS.  found  by 
Adeline  In  the  room  of  the  rusty  dag- 
ger added  documentary  evidence,  for 
it  was  a  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of 
her  father  (later  the  skeleton),  written 
by  him  in  the  Abbey  where  he  was 
imprisoned  and  stabbed,  and  where  his 
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bones  were  discovered  by  La  Motte. 
The  hasty  nocturnal  flight  of  the  Mar- 
quis from  the  Abbey  is  thus  accounted 
for;  for  he  had  probably  been  the  vic- 
tim of  a  terrific  hallucination;  whether 
veridical  ormerely subjective,  Mrs.  Rad- 
cllffe  does  not  decide.  Rather  than  face 
the  outraged  justice  of  his  country,  the 
Marquis,  after  these  revelations,  took 
poison.  La  Motte  was  banished;  and 
Adeline,  now  mistress  of  the  Abbey, 
removed  the  paternal  skeleton  to  "the 
vault  of  his  ancestors."  Theodore  and 
Adeline  were  united,  and  virtuously  re- 
sided in  a  villa  on  the  beautiful  banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

Such  Is  the  "Romance  of  the  Forest." 
a  fiction  In  wtolch  character  is  subordi- 
nate to  plot  and  incident  There  is  an 
attempt  at  character  drawing  In  La 
Motte,  and  In  his  wife;  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  not  distinguishable  from 
Julia  and  Hlppolltus.  But  Mrs.  Rad- 
cllffe  does  not  aim  at  psychological 
niceties,  and  we  must  not  blame  her 
for  withholding  what  It  was  no  part 
of  her  purpose  to  give.  "The  Romance 
of  the  Forest"  was,  so  far,  infinitely 
the  most  thrilling  of  modern  English 
works  of  fiction.  "Every  reader  felt 
the  force,"  says  Scott,  "from  the  sage 
In  bis  study,  to  the  family  group  In 
middle  life,"  and  nobody  felt  it  more 
than  a  young  gentleman  of  nineteen, 
who,  when  asked  "how  his  time  was 
employed,"  answered,  "I  read  no  Civil 
Law."  He  did  read  Mrs.  Radcllffe, 
and.  In  "The  Betrothed,"  followed  her 
a  example  In  the  story  of  the  haunted 
chamber  where  the  heroine  faces  the 
spectre  attached  to  her  ancient  family. 

•The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho."  Mrs. 
Radcllffe's  next  and  most  celebrated 
work,  is  not  (in  the  judgment  of  this 
reader,  at  least)  her  masterpiece.  The 
booksellers  paid  her  what  Scott  errone- 
ously calls  "the  unprecedented  sum  of 
SOW."  for  the  romance,  and  they  must 
have  made  a  profitable  bargain.  "The 
public."  says  Scott,  "rushed  upon  it 


with  all  the  eagerness  of  curiosity,  and 
rose  from  It  with  unsated  appetite." 
I  arise  with  a  thoroughly  sated  appetite 
from  "The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho."  The 
book,  as  Sir  Walter  saw,  Is  "The  Ro- 
mance of  the  Forest"  raised  to  a  higher 
power.  We  have  a  similar  and  simi- 
larly situated  heroine,  cruelly  detached 
from  her  young  man,  and  immured  In 
a  howling  wilderness  of  a  brigand  cas- 
tle In  the  Apennines.  In  place  of  the 
Marquis  is  a  miscreant  on  a  larger  and 
more  ferocious  scale.  The  usual  mys- 
teries of  voices,  lights,  secret  passages 
and  Innumerable  doors  are  provided, 
regardless  of  economy.  The  great  ques- 
tion, which  I  shall  not  answer,  is, 
what  did  the  Black  Veil  conceal  T  Sot 
"the  bones  of  Lauren  Una,"  as  Cather- 
ine Morland  supposed. 

Here  is  Emily's  adventure  with  the 
veil.  "She  paused  again,  and  then  with  a 
timid  hand  lifted  the  veil;  but  instantly 
let  It  fall-perceiving  that  what  it  bad 
concealed  was  no  picture,  and  before 
she  could  leave  the  chamber  she 
dropped  senseless  on  the  floor.  When 
she  recovered  her  recollection,  .  .  . 
horror  occupied  her  mind."  Countless 
mysteries  coagulate  around  this  veil, 
and  the  reader  is  apt  to  be  disappointed 
when  the  awful  curtain  Is  withdrawn. 
But  be  has  enjoyed,  for  several  hun- 
dred pages,  the  pleasures  of  anticipa- 
tion. A  pedantic  censor  may  remark 
that,  while  the  date  of  the  story  is  1580, 
all  the  virtuous  people  live  In  an  Idyllic 
fashion,  like  the  creatures  of  Rousseau, 
existing  solely  for  landscape  and  the 
affections,  writing  poetry  on  Nature, 
animate  and  Inanimate,  including  the 
common  Bat,  and  drawing  in  water 
colors.  In  those  elegant  avocations  be- 
gan, and  In  these,  after  an  Interval  of 
adventures  "amazing  horrid,"  conclud- 
ed the  career  of  Emily. 

Mrs.  Radcllffe  keeps  the  many  en- 
tangled threads  of  her  complex  web 
well  in  hand,  and  incidents  which  puz- 
zle you  at  the  beginning  fall  naturally 
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Into  place  before  the  end.  The  charac- 
ter  of  the  heroine's  silly,  vain,  unkind 
and  unreasonable  aunt  is  vividly  de* 
signed  (that  Emily  should  mistake  the 
corse  of  a  moustached  bandit  for  that 
of  her  aunt  is  an  incident  hard  to  de- 
fend). Valancourt  Is  not  an  ordinary 
spotless  hero,  but  sows  his  wild  oats, 
and  reaps  the  usual  harvest;  and  An- 
nette is  a  good  sample  of  the  usual 
souhrette.  When  one  has  said  that  the 
landscapes  and  bandits  of  this  romance 
are  worthy  of  Poussin  and  Salvator 
Rosa,  from  whom  they  were  probably 
translated  into  words,  not  much  re- 
mains to  be  added.  Sir  Walter,  after 
repeated  perusals,  considered  "Udol- 
pho"  "a  step  beyond  Mrs.  Radcllffe's 
former  work,  high  as  that  had  Justly 
advanced  her."  But  he  admits  that 
"persons  of  no  mean  judgment"  pre- 
ferred the  "Romance  of  the  Forest" 
With  these  persons  I  would  be  ranked. 
The  Ingenuity  and  originality  of  the 
"Romance"  are  greater;  our  friend  the 
skeleton  is  better  than  that  Thing 
which  was  behind  the  Black  Veil,  the 
escapes  of  Adeline  are  more  thrilling 
than  the  escape  of  Emily,  and  the  "Ro- 
mance" is  not  nearly  so  long,  not  nearly 
so  prolix  as  "Udolpho." 

The  roof  and  crown  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cllffe's work  Is  "The  Italtan"  (1797), 
for  which  she  received  800/.'  The 


unknown  and  penniless  girl.  The  Mar- 
ehese  Vivaldi  only  adopts  the  ordinary 
paternal  measures;  the  Marchess,  and 
her  confessor,  the  dark-souled  Sehe- 
doni,  go  farther— as  far  as  assassina- 
tion. The  casuistry  by  which  Scnedonl 
brings  the  lady  to  this  pass,  while  rep- 
resenting her  as  the  originator  of  the 
scheme,  Is  really  subtle,  and  the  scenes 
between  the  pair  show  an  extraordi- 
nary advance  on  Mrs.  Radcllffe's  earlier 
art  The  mysterious  Monk  who 
ter  works  Scnedonl  remains  an 
mystery  to  me,  but  of  that  I  do  not 
complain.  He  is  as  good  as  the  dweller 
In  the  Catacombs  who  haunts  Miriam 
in  Hawthorne's  "Marble  Faun."  The 
Inquisition,  its  cells  and  Its  tribunals 
are  colored 


as  when  some  great  painter  dips 
His  pencil  In  the  gloom  of  thunder  and 
eclipse. 

The  comic  valet  Paulo,  who  Insists 
on  being  locked  up  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition  merely  because  his  mas- 
ter Is  there,  reminds  one  of  Samuel 
Weller,  a  Neapolitan  Samivel.  The 
escapes  are  Mrs.  Radcllffe's  most  excit- 
ing escapes,  and  to  say  that  is  to  say 
a  good  deal.  Poetry  is  not  written,  or 
not  often,  by  the  heroine.  The  scene 
in  which  Scnedonl  has  his  dagger  raised 
to  murder  Ellens,  when  he  discovers 
Is  Naples,  the  date  about  1764;  the  topic    that  8he  18       daughter.  "Is  of  a 


Is  the  thwarted  loves  of  Vivaldi  and 
Ellens;  the  villain  is  the  admirable 
Schedoni,  the  prototype  of  Byron's 
lurid  characters. 

"The  Italian"  is  an  excellent  novel. 
The  Prelude,  "the  dark  and  vaulted 
gateway,"  is  not  unworthy  of  Haw- 
thorne, who.  I  suspect  has  studied 
Mrs.  Radcllffe.  The  theme  Is  more  like 
a  theme  of  this  world  than  usual.  The 
parents  of  a  young  noble  might  well 
try  to  prevent  him  from  marrying  an 

1  I  like  to  know  what  the  author  got,  aod  wish 
that  Sir  Walter  Beaant  would  pobllab  historical 


grand  and  powerful  character"  (Scott), 
while  it  Is  even  more  satisfactory  to 
learn  later  that  BUena  was  not  Sche- 
doni's  daughter  after  all. 

Why  Mrs.  Radcllffe.  having 
such  a  pitch  of  success,  neve 
published  a  novel,  remains  more  mys- 
terious than  any  of  her  Mysteries.  Scott 
justly  remarks  that  her  censors  at- 
tacked her  "by  showing  that  she  does 
not  possess  the  excellences  proper  to  a 
style  of  composition  totally  different 
from  that  which  she  has  attempted." 
This  Is  the  usual  way  of  reviewers. 
Tales  that  fascinated  Scott  Fox.  and 
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Sheridan,  "which  possess  charms  for 
the  learned  and  unlearned,  the  grave 
and  gay,  the  gentleman  and  clown,"  do 
not  deserve  to  be  dismissed  with  a 
sneer  by  people  who  have  never  read 
them.  Following  Horace  Waipole  In 
some  degree,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  paved  the 
way  for  Scott,  Byron.  Matnrln,  Lewis, 
and  Charlotte  Bronte,  just  as  Miss 
Burney  filled  the  gap  between  Smollett 
and  Miss  Austen.  -Mrs.  Radcliffe,  in 
short,  kept  the  Lamp  of  Romance  burn- 
ing much  more  steadily  than  the  lamps 
which,  in  her  novels,  are  always  blown 
out,  in  the  moment  of  excited  appre- 

1  b«  Co  nihil!  Magaslo*. 
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henslon,  by  the  night  wind  walking  In 
the  dank  corridors  of  haunted  abbeys. 
But  mark  the  cruelty  of  an  intellectual 
parent!  Horace  Waipole  was  Mrs. 
Radcllffe's  father  In  the  spirit  Yet. 
on  September  4,  1794.  he  wrote  to  Lady 
Ossory:  "I  have  read  some  of  the  de- 
scriptive verbose  tales,  of  which  your 
Ladyship  says  I  was  the  patriarch  by 
several  mothers"  (Miss  Reeve  and  Mrs. 
Radcliffe?).  "All  I  can  say  for  myself 
is  that  I  do  not  think  my  concubines 
have  produced  issue  more  natural  for 
excluding  the  aid  of  anything  marvel- 
lous." 


UNTIL  THE  DAY  DAWN. 

Silence  and  Night  were  alone  in  the  forest;  afar  was  the  sound 
of  the  sea, 

That  moaned  on  its  shores  with  a  presage  low  of  the  storm 
about  to  be; 

The  dark  clouds  drooped  like  banners  of  death,  and  the  tops  of 

the  tall  trees  bowed; 
For  a  wind  came  forth,  and  after  the  wind  a  Voice,  from  the 

midst  of  the  cloud. 
And  the  stars  went  out.  and  the  forest  trembled,  knowing  the 

Voice  of  God; 

And  He  cried: 

"Is  this  well  that  thou  doest,  O  Man?    Did  I  make 

theeashedder  of  blood? 
I  gave  thee  the  Earth  and  the  fruits  thereof,  the  sun  and  the 

wind  and  the  rain; 
Child  and  wife  to  thy  bosom;  have  these  My  gifts  been  given 

in  vain? 

I  gave  thee  the  breath  and  the  beauty  of  dawn,  the  service  and 

splendor  of  day; 
The  seed  and  the  sap  of  thy  thought,  and  the  skill  of  thy 

fashioning  hands  that  obey; 
I  gave  thee  the  strength  of  the  morning,  and  wrought  thee  the 

curtains  of  darkness  deep 
To  fold  over  labor  and  patience  and  pleasure  the  sweetness 

and  solace  of  sleep. 
But  My  dawns  are  red  with  the  shame  of  the  flame  that  thy 

passions  have  kindled  and  fed. 
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And  My  Earth  cries  aloud  unto  Me  from  her  hills  and  her 
plains  with  their  burden  of  dead. 

Lo,  where  is  the  joy  of  the  harvest?  My  seasons  have  nour- 
ished the  growth  of  the  grain. 

Yet  the  garners  are  empty.  But  Death  has  garnered  his  har- 
vest of  terror  and  pain. 

For  the  songs  of  thy  labor  are  turned  into  thunder  and  clamor 
and  clash  of  the  fight; 

Thou  takest  no  Joy  from  the  glory  of  day,  no  enfolding  of 
peace  from  the  night; 

Thy  wife  and  the  child  that  I  gave  thee  are  heavy  with 
mourning  and  wasted  with  tears, 

And  the  power  and  strength  of  thy  manhood  Is  lavished  and 
lost  at  the  crown  of  thy  years. 

Art  thou  weary  of  light  and  of  gladrfess?  Desirest  thou  blood- 
shed and  darkness  of  death? 

Arise  now  and  answer,  O  Man  whom  I  made  in  My  likeness 
and  filled  with  My  breath." 

Then  the  night  gathered  back  into  silence.  But,  fainting,  there 

passed  on  the  wind  as  it  went 
An  Infinite  murmur  of  anguish  and  pain,  irretrievable  loss  and 

lament; 

Till  a  curse  clove  it  sharply  asunder  and  flung  up  a  challenge 
of  wrath  fierce  and  bold:— 

"Judge  Thou!  Is  it  we  who  have  pandered  to  power?  Is  it 
tee  who  have  grasped  after  gold? 

As  sheep  we  were  driven  to  slaughter,  our  eyes  have  been  dai- 
sied and  blinded  with  lies; 

Judge  Thou;  are  we  guilty,  that  knew  not?  The  curse  be  on 
those  who  have  played  for  the  prize. 

Judge  Thou!" 

The  storm  burst  on  the  forest;  the  wlld-beatlng  fury 

and  blast  of  the  rain. 
The  roar  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  were  as  voices  of  Earth  In 

her  passion  and  pain; 
The  quick,  jagged  spear  of  the  lightning  flashed  forth  from  the 

terror  and  gloom  of  the  sky. 
And  the  thunder  rolled  far  to  the  end  of  the  heavens  Its  sulle- 

and  angry  reply. 

Then,  slowly,  the  night  gathered  silence  again,  with  sighs  for 
delight  of  release; 

The  stars  In  their  places  shone  forth,  and  the  breath  of  the 
wind  was  as  healing  and  peace; 

And  there  rose  in  the  darkness  a  song,— on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  it  swept  loftily  by,— 

While  the  trees  waved  as  banners  of  triumph  before  the  un- 
clouded clear  arch  of  the  sky. 
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"Thou  gayest  ua  life,  and  we  loved  It;  yet  went  with  the  gift  of 

our  life  in  our  hand; 
And  our  blood  baa  baptized  to  a  life  that  is  newer  and  stronger 

the  length  of  the  land. 
We  gave  it  for  Freedom,  and  freely;  nor  feared  we  the  sure 

shaft  of  death  when  it  came; 
We  were  sbedders  of  Wood,  we  were  givers  of  blood;  we  are 

sharers  of  glory— not  shame. 
Oh,  sweet  were  the  dawn  and  the  day!  and  the  strength  of  our 

manhood  was  Joyous  as  wine; 
And  the  light  of  Che  eyes  that  we  loved  was  more  lovely  when 

tears  made  their  tenderness  shine; 
But  the  voice  that  had  called  us  was  stronger  than  these —per- 
chance though  we  knew  not  Its  name;— 
But  we  knew  there  were  those  that  must  yield  up  their  lives; 

and  we  counted  it  glory— not  shame!" 

Then  the  silence  sank  down  like  a  dove  in  the  heart  of  the  for- 
est, that  waited  and  kept 
The  long,  solemn  watches  of  night 

And  at  last  came  an  answer: 

"The  eyes  that  have  wept 
Shall  be  lightened,  the  bruised  shall  be  healed,  and  the  people 

shall  lift  up  their  faces  again, 
And  the  songs  of  their  love  and  their  labor  be  heard;  and  the 

Earth  shall  be  cleansed  from  her  slain. 
The  word  of  My  promise  Is  sure;  I  have  spoken;  I  change  not, 

nor  fall,  nor  forget; 
For  the  thunders  of  War  »haJl  be  hushed,  and  the  Earth  shall 

learn  Peace.  But  the  time  is  not  yet" 

So  the  Night,  with  the  voice  of  its  storm,  and  the  clouds  and 

the  darkness  passed  slowly  away; 
And  the  Dawn  softly  stirred  in  the  East,  and  came  forth  in  the 

glow  of  her  glorious  array. 
And  the  heart  of  the  world,  that  had  slept,  woke  and  beat;  and 

God  blessed  it,  and  gave  a  New  Day. 

Ada  Bartrick  Baker. 

Blackwood'*  Maguliit. 
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THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


Whatever  faults  one  may  find  with  It 
In  detail,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
tbe  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1900 
Is.  as  a  whole,  a  great  achievement  at 
all  events  In  a  spectacular  sense, 
haps,  Indeed,  one  may  come  to  the 
elusion  that  the  buildings  themselves 
whether  regarded  in  coup  d'aeil  or  sep- 
arately, are  really  of  greater  Interest 
than  their  contents.  Specialists  In  va- 
rious subjects  will,  no  doubt,  find  matter 
for  study  among  the  classes  of  ex- 
,  htblt8  in  which  they  may  respectively 
be  Interested,  but  for  the  general  crowd 
of  visitors,  the  Exhibition  will  present 
Itself  as  a  vast  and  picturesque  spec- 
tacle,1 an  architectural  and  artistic 
fairy-land  of  palaces  and  domes  and 
towers  and  sculptured  decoration.  Not 
all  of  it,  to  be  sure,  is  Immaculate  In 
taste;  even  as  temporary  structures  for 
a  festal  occasion  some  of  the  buildings 
present  too  rampant  a  spirit  of  rococo; 
though  It  Is  fair  to  remember  that  most 
of  these  are  but  temporary  erections— 

"The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water 
hath. 

And  these  are  of  them"— 

• 

and  that  what  would  be  impertinent  In 
permanent  architecture  may  claim  In- 
dulgence as  a  temporary  picture.  But 
it  Is  Impossible  that  the  most  purist  of 
clitics  should  not  be  Impressed  with  tbe 
extraordinary  vigor  and  vitality  of  Inven- 
tion and  modelling  displayed  In  that 
part  of  the  Exhibition— the  largest  and 
most  Important  part — which  Is  directly 
due  to  French  Influence  and  to  French 
artists.  The  row  of  pavilions  of  for- 
eign Powers,  extending  along  the  left 
bank  of  tbe  river,  from  the  Pont  de 

»  It  la  •mualng  to  no  tie*,  la  thi*  ooanectloa. 
that  the  atreet  people  In  Parte  all  refer  to  tbe 
Bahlbltlon  q.  "U  Folre." 


1'Alma  to  tbe  Pout  des  Invalided,  and 
designed  mostly  by  foreign  architects, 
is,  no  doubt,  an  Important  feature  In 
the  show,  and  has  a  most  picturesque 
effect  as  seen  from  the  river;  but  near- 
ly all  these,  when  considered  In  detail, 
are  seen  to  be  merely  Imitation  archi- 
tecture, characteristic  of  the  different 
countries 'which  they  represent  But 
the  French  edifices  are  all  pure  inven- 
tion, the  offspring  of  the  alert  and  vi- 
vacious artistic  genius  of  the  country. 
The  buildings  of  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion, with  which  tbe  Paris  Exhibition 
is  inevitably  compared,  were  more 
more  dignified  hi  style,  but 
mostly  formed  on  antique 
models,  whereas  the  French  buildings 
of  tbe  Paris  Exhibition  are  an  out- 
break of  sheer  originality.  This  spirit 
of  artistic  invention  crops  out  in  all  the 
minor  details  as  well  as  in  the 
prominent  features  of  the 
Wherever  you  turn,  there  is  nothing 
commonplace  or  done  in  a  commonplace 
manner.  Look,  for  Instance,  at  the 
Umber  bridge  which  crosses  the  public 
road  south  of  the  Pont  de  I' Alma,  with 
its  characteristic  and  picturesque  open 
timber  towers  and  light  egg-shaped 
wrought-Iron  cupolas  over  them.  Even 
the  high  wooden  palisading  which 
seems  to  wind  all  about  Paris,  forming 
the  enclosure  of  the  Exhibition,  has 
been  tbe  subject  of  a  special  design, 
simple  but  exceedingly  effective.  The 
one  discordant  note  (and  a  terribly 
loud  one)  Is  to  be  felt  when  one  sees 
how  from  every  point  of  view,  amid  the 
maze  of  turrets  and 


The  Eiffel  Tower,  pointing  to  the  skies. 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head  and  lies- 
falsifying  the  whole  scale  of  the  Ex- 
hibition and  of  Paris  Itself;] 
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to  us  when  It  Is  really  far  off;  an  un- 
gracious presence  which  one  can  never 
shake  off.  If  only  the  French  bad  bad 
the  sense,  after  the  close  of  the  1889 
Exhibition,  to  demolish  this  buinptuoos 
piece  of  Ironmaster's  brag,  erected  in 
defiance  of  the  protests  of  the  whole 
artistic  world  of  Paris,  It  might  have 
been  forgotten  by  this  time— forgotten, 
but  not  forgiven. 

Indead,  the  permanent  results  on  the 
city  of  these  vast  shows,  though  not  all 
of  them  as  exasperating  as  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  are  to  be  considered.  Every 
demonstration  on  such  a  scale  as  the 
1889  Exhibition  and  the  present  one 
must  leave  a  great  scar,  s©  to  speak,  on 
the  face  of  Paris;  and  even  when  this 
is  healed,  each  one  has  wiped  out  for- 
ever some  part  of  the  history  and  to- 
pography of  the  city;  and  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  necessity  to  make 
every  successive  show  bigger  than  the 
previous  one,  the  ultimate  consequences 
are  unpleasant  to  contemplate.  Even 
for  the  moment,  Paris  seems  to  be  more 
turned  inside  out  by  the  Exhibition 
than  one  would  wish.  The  Pont  d'lena 
is  unrecognisable,  save  for  its  two  fat 
horses  at  each  end,  whose  pedestals  are 
no  longer  terminations  to  the  balus- 
trade, but  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
roadway,  which  has  been  widened  by 
Jutting  out  a  series  of  steel  cantilevers 
from  the  stone  piers.  The  highroad  to 
Sevres  and  Versailles,  which  used  to 
run  past  the  end  of  the  bridge,  has  been 
sunk  Into  a  deep  cutting,  with  long  in- 
clines to  carry  It  under  the  Exhibition; 
the  concrete  walls  of  this  cutting,  by 
the  way,  being  duly  decorated  with 
stencilled  ornament,  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  environment  The 
Exhibition  Is,  Indeed  so  mixed  up  with 
the  city  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to 
be  quite  sore  when  you  are  In  It  and 
when  you  are  not  After  entering  at 
the  Trocadero  end,  for  Instance,  I  got 
on  a  river  steamer  at  the  Pont  d'lena, 
in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  buildings 
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from  the  river,  but  on  being  landed 
near  the  Pont  de  I'Alma  found  that  I 
was  outside  the  sacred  fence,  and  had 
to  deliver  up  another  coupon  ticket  for 
re-admission.  And  the  Influence  of  the 
Exhibition  extends  beyond  Its  bounda- 
ries, not  always  pleasantly.  There 
used,  for  Instance,  to  be  an  open-air 
caf4  at  one  side  of  the  Avenue  de  Neull- 
ly  In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  you 
could  sit  under  trees  in  the  warm  sum- 
mer night  and  listen  to  an  excellent 
string  and  wind  band,  and  regret  that 
London  climate  and  customs  allowed 
of  no  auch  way  of  spending  an  evening. 
But  this  year  the  Avenue  de  Neullly  has 
become  a  bear  garden,  a  kind  of  Bar- 
tholomew Pair;  the  musical  cafi  has 
gone,  the  avenue  is  festooned  with 
lamps  from  tree  to  tree,  lined  with 
merry-go-rounds,  shooting  stands  and 
cunosity-snops,  ana  niaeous  witn  noises 
and  with  the  dust  and  tobacco-smoke  of 
the  festive  proletariat  If  this  trans- 
formation is  permanent,  it  will  hardly 
form  an  agreeable  reminiscence  of  the 
Exhibition  year,  either  to  Parisians  or 
visitors. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  permanent 
structures  which  the  Exhibition  of 
1900  will  leave  behind  It  as  a  record — 
the  two  art  palaces  and  the  new  bridge 
over  the  Seine— are  of  a  very  different 
character  from  that  monstrous  Iron 
tower,  which  Is  the  most  prominent 
record  of  the  1899  Exhibition.  In  these 
we  have  the  hand,  not  of  the  advertis- 
ing engineer,  but  of  the  artist  Before 
speaking  of  them  more  particularly, 
however,  It  may  be  as  well  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  situation.  The 
present  Exhibition,  like  that  of  1889,  Is 
arranged  In  two  main  territories:  the 
larger  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  site,  fol- 
lowing the  axis  of  the  Trocadero  and 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  ou  a  line  running 
southeast  and  terminated  at  Its  lower 
end  by  the  great  Gallerle  des  Machines 
erected  for  the  1889  Exhibition.  The 
smaller  territory  Is  that  on  the  Esplan- 
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nade  dea  Invalides  site,  running  nearly 
due  south  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  towards  the  Invalides,  and  laid 
out  axlally  with  the  centre  of  that  cele- 
brated building.  In  this  respect  we 
may  notice  hi  passing,  the  careful  at- 
tention wbich  the  French  always  pay 
to  the  setting  out  of  groups  of  build- 
ings In  reference  to  a  central  axial  line 
which  governs  the  whole  laying  out  of 
the  site;  a  principle  as  habitually  neg- 
lected in  English  cities  as  it  is  habitu- 
ally kept  in  view  In  French  ones.  In 
London  nothing  is  central  with  any- 
thing elae-even  the  Albert  Hail  and 
Albert  Memorial,  built  about  the  same 
time  and  in  connection  with  the  same 
idea,  are  out  of  line  with  each  other- 
while  In  Paris  almost  every  great  street 
and  great  building  is  laid  out  on  a  cen- 
tral axis;  one  of  the  causes  to  which 
Is  to  be  attributed  the  superior  statell- 
ness  of  Paris  as  a  cKy.  The  two  terri- 
tories of  the  Exhibition,  each  thus  com- 
plete and  axial  in  itself,  are  wide  apart 
at  the  northern  end,  where  they  are 
connected  by  the  long  sweep  of  the 
Qual  d'Orsay,  and  converge  towards 
each  other  at  the  southern  end,  though 
still  at  a  considerable  distance,  the 
Avenue  de  la  Motte  Picquet  connecting 
them.  The  main  difference  In  the  site 
of  the  present  as  compared  with  the 
previous  Exhibition  is  that  on  both 
sites  the  Exhibition  this  year  has 
crossed  the  8elne  northwards.  The 
Champ  de  Mars  territory  extends 
across  the  river  (including,  as  already 
observed,  the  Pont  d'lena)  right  up  to 
the  Trocadero,  which.  In  fact,  forms 
one  of  the  main  entrances.  The  In- 
valides territory  extends  right  up  to  the 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  crossing 
the  Seine  by  a  wide  new  bridge,  the 
Pont  Alexandre  III,  which  also  is  In- 
cluded in  the  Exhibition  grounds,  but 
which  remain  afterwards  as  one  of  the 
permanent  public  bridges  over  the 
Seine.  On  the  space  between  the 
northern  end  of  the  bridge  and  the 


Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees  are  erected 
the  two  great  permanent  art  palaces — 
the  Grand  Palais,  an  immense  building, 
to  the  west  of  the  axial  line;  the  build- 
ing relatively  called  the  Petit  Palais 
(though  even  this  Is  a  very  large  and 
sumptuous  edifice)  to  the  east,  the  two 
facing  each  other,  of  course  centrally, 
across  a  wide  space  of  garden  and 
drive.  These  stand  partly  on  the 
ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  Palais 
de  I'lndnatrle,  a  building  one  can  well 
spare,  since  it  was  quite  unworthy  of 
French  art  and  of  the  position  it  occu- 
lt is  In  thia  group  of  structures  that 
the  great  glory  of  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion consists.  The  bridge  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  erections  of  the 
kind  In  modern  times.  Structurally  it 
is  a  steel  bridge,  forming  one  large  arch 
In  very  flat  lines,  the  level  of  the  road- 
way having  been  kept  as  low  as  possible 
consistently  with  getting  the  requisite 
headway  over  the  river,  in  order  not 
to  Interfere  In  any  way  with  the  view 
of  the  facade  and  dome  of  the  Invalides 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  vista— a  quite 
sufficient  reason  in  France,  but  one 
which  would  never  occur  to  any  Gov- 
ernment or  public  body  in  England. 
The  main  design  of  the  bridge  la  the 
Joint  work  of  two  architects,  MM.  Ber- 
nard and  Cousin,  and  two  engineers, 
MM.  Reaal  and  Alby;  the  engineers  be- 
ing responsible  for  the  structure,  and 
the  architects  for  the  details  of  the 
design.  What  a  contrast  to  the  pro- 
cedure in  London,  where  the  County 
Council  are  spending  half  a  million  of 
public  money  on  a  bridge  in  which  the 
engineer  Is  to  be  allowed  to  bungle  the 
decorative  details  as  be  pleases,  and  an 
architect,  we  are  told,  cannot  be  em- 
ployed because  it  would  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  the  engineer!  The  massive 
bronze  lamp  standards  on  the  bridge 
are  designed  by  one  of  the  most  gifted 
of  the  younger  French  sculptors  of  the 
day.  M.  Gauqul«.  who  has  shown  a 
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special  aptitude  for  decorative  design. 
The  entry  to  the  bridge  at  each  end  is 
flanked  by  a  lofty  stone  pylon  at  either 
Bide,  on  the  line  of  the  parapet;  these 
are  architectural  erections  decorated 
with  angle  columns,  the  whole  of  the 
most  retlned  and  careful  design,  aod 
each  forms  a  pedestal  to  a  rearing 
winged  Pegasus  led  by  a  nude  "Gen- 
ius," the  whole  of  these  figures  being 
entirely  gilt  Whether  these  erections 
would  have  quite  the  same  effect  la 
a  more  northern  atmosphere  may  be 
doubted,  but  In  the  clear  air  of  Paris, 
and  under  the  bright  sky  of  early  June, 
»  the  clean  and  delicate  lines  of  the 

freshly  cut  stonework  and  the  sparkle 
of  the  gilded  sculpture  against  the  in- 
tense blue  of  the  sky  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  perfectly  beautiful  effect;  in 
certain  positions  the  sunlight  seemed 
actually  to  shine  through  the  thin  wings 
of  the  horses,  though  this  was  most 
likely  an  effect  of  reflected  light  from 
another  part  of  the  gilt  surface.  Then 
at  the  base  of  each  pedestal,  facing  out- 
ward from  the  bridge,  la  a  colossal 
carved  emblematical  figure,  seated, 
the  two  facing  the  Champs  Elysces 
side  representing  "Mediaeval  France," 
by  M.  Lenoir,  and  "Modern  France," 
by  M.  Michel;  those  on  the  southern 
side,  "Renaissance  France,"  by  M. 
Cootan,  and  "Louis  Quatorse  France," 
by  M.  Marqueste;  four  of  the  lirst 
French  sculptors  of  the  day  having 
thus  contributed  to  the  decoration  of 
the  new  bridge.  Finally,  the  approach 
to  each  end  of  the  bridge  is  flanked  by 
lions  led  by  cupids,  carved  in  stone  by 
M.  Gardet  one  of  the  finest  animal 
sculptors  in  France.  That  is  what  goes 
to  make  a  new  bridge  In  Paris.  Is  it 
not  enough  to  make  every  Englishman 
who  cares  about  art  blush  for  his  coun- 
try, where,  for  a  similar  work,  an 
engineer  and  a  trading  stonemason 
would  be  thought  sufficient? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  two  palaces. 
Tbe  Grand  Palais,  the  Joint  design  of 


three  architects,  MM.  Thomas,  Deglane, 
and  Louvet,  Is  really  two  buildings  in 
combination;  the  larger  portion  on  the 
plan  of  an  Inverted  x,  having  Its  front 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  bridge;  the 
smaller  block,  which  contains  the  cen- 
tennial art  exhibition,  is  placed  across 
the  stem  at  the  at  a  slightly  oblique 
angle,  so  as  to  present  a  facade  parallel 
with  the  Avenue  d'Antln,  towards 
which  it  faces.  The  two  are,  however, 
externally  combined  very  cleverly  Into 
one  design.  The  main  portion  of  the 
building,  which  contains  the  exhibition 
of  contemporary  art  (the  art  of  tbe  last 
ten  years),  has  a  double-story  range  of 
galleries  running  round  a  central  court 
of  the  same  shape  as  the  exterior  of  the 
building;  the  lower  range  of  galleries 
are,  of  course,  side-lighted,  the  upper 
ones  top-lighted.  The  building  is  on 
an  Immense  scale,  and  the  principal 
facade,  facing  the  central  drive,  is  a 
noble-looking  architectural  monument 
In  a  freely-treated  classic  style,  the 
main  walls  of  the  wings  being  set  back 
behind  a  colonnade,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  walls  behind  the  colonnade 
decorated  In  the  upper  portion 
with  a  ceramic  frieze.  The  cen- 
tral entrance  Is  flanked  by  figures 
representing,  on  one  side,  Greek, 
Roman,  Byzantine  and  Egyptian  art, 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture  and  engrav- 
ing. The  colonnades  and  colossal  sculp- 
tures, all  executed  In  a  fine  and  per- 
fectly white  stone,  have  an  Imposing 
effect  Tbe  drawback  to  the  general 
monumental  effect  of  the  building  is 
that  it  is  all  roofed  with  glass,  which 
shows  conspicuously  above  the  stone 
sub  structure.  This  was,  perhaps,  un- 
avoidable if  it  was  to  be  adequately 
lighted  as  a  range  of  picture  galleries — 
at  all  events,  it  was  the  easiest  and 
readiest  way  of  securing  ample  light; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  architectural  truth- 
fulness. It  was  better  to  show  the  glass 
roof  frankly  than  to  endeavor  to  mask 
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it  behind  a  false  stone  screen;  still,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  injures  the  ef- 
fect of  the  building.  The  Petit  Palais 
opposite,  designed  by  M.  Glrault,  is  a 
finer  work  of  architecture  than  the 
large  palace;  it  Is  somewhat  in  the  same 
character  of  architecture  externally, 
but  has  escaped  the  deteriorating  effect 
of  glass  roofing,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  refined  In  detail.  But  the  beauty 
of  the  building  is  only  fully  appreciated 
after  making  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
terior, which  is  a  most  original  archi- 
tectural conception.  Going  through  the 
principal  entrance,  at  the  top  of  a  lofty 
flight  of  steps  and  furnished  with  fine- 
ly-designed gilt  metal  folding  gates,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  central  vestibule 
roofed  by  a  dome,  and  with  a  great 
gallery  of  the  same  width,  but  raised 
several  steps  above  the  floor  of  the 
vestibule,  stretching  on  either  hand  the 
whole  length  of  the  building;  the  pilas- 
ters on  the  walls  are  of  a  pink  veined 
marble,  the  roofs  being  covered  with 
modelled  decoration  In  plaster,  rather 
too  restless  In  style,  but  showing  that 
facility  and  Invention  in  decorative  de- 
tail which  meet  us  at  every  turn  in  the 
Exhibition.  Opening  from  the  back  of 
this  front  block  is  a  semi-circular  open 
court,  laid  out  as  a  garden,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  open  colonnaded  walk 
with  marble  columns,  raised  two  or 
three  steps  above  the  garden.  Outside 
of  this  semi  circular  colonnade  is  a 
double  range  of  galleries  on  the  plan 
of  a  semi-hexagon,  the  sides  tangent  to 
the  walls  of  the  semi-circular  colon- 
nade. Seen  from  the  garden,  this  col- 
onnade, with  the  loftier  wall  of  the 
gallery  rising  behind  it.  and  crowned 
with  a  balustrade  and  beautifully  de- 
signed colored  and  gilt  vases,  has  a 
charming  effect,  and  strikes  one  as 
something  quite  new  In  modern  archi- 
tecture. The  front  of  the  small  palace 

*  A  "apandrol,"  In  architectural  pbraaeology. 
la  tbe  nearly  triangular  apace  left  oo  each  aide 
of  an  arch  hetween  tbe  outer  curve  of  the  arch 


is  decorated  witih  some  very  fine  sculp- 
ture; a  figure  over  the  principal  en- 
trance representing  Science,  by  M. 
Carles,  a  panel  representing  the  City  of 
Paris  surrounded  by  the  Arts,  by  M. 
Injalbert,  and  bas-relief  figures  in  the 
spandrels*  of  the  doorway  arches,  by 
M.  Peynot  Altogether,  the  Petit  Palais 
is  a  building  well  worth  seeing  for  its 
own  sake,  Independently  of  its  contents, 
which  may  be  passed  over  here.  As 
far  as  it  is  filled,  it  Is  an  archaeological 
museum,  and  not  directly  connected 
with  the  main  objects  of  tbe  1000  Ex- 
hibition. After  the  Exhibition  Is  over, 
the  building  will  become  the  property 
of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  and  be 
used  as  a  museum;  this  is  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  the  subscription  of  twenty  mil- 
lion francs  given  by  the  Municipality 
towards  the  cost  of  the  Exhibition. 

Coming  out  again  on  to  the  central 
roadway  between  the  palaces,  one 
should  not  omit  to  notice  the  fine  effect 
of  the  view  looking  southward  from 
this  point;  the  two  stately  palaces,  one 
on  each  hand;  then  the  pylons  of  the 
bridge,  with  their  gilt  sculpture;  then 
the  variegated  outline  of  the  two  par- 
allel lines  of  white  buildings  of  the 
Exhibition,  flanking  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides;  and  in 
the  extreme  distance  the  dome  of  the 
Invalides  closing  the  vista.  It  is  not 
often  one  sees  such  a  stately  piece  of 
effect;  and  then,  as  an  enthusiastic 
young  American  lady  observed,  "It  is 
so  Interesting  to  think  that  Napoleon 
rests  under  that  dome." 

The  large  palace  is  to  be  the  perma- 
nent home  of  tbe  annual  Salon,  and  is 
certainly  the  finest  which  the  "Societe 
des  Artistes  Franoals"  has  ever  had, 
though,  when  one  looks  at  the  immen*se 
extent  of  wall  space  in  these  ranges  of 
galleries,  one  rather  trembles  to  think 
of  the  possible  results  of  an  attempt  to 

and  any  boriaontal  line,  auob  aa  a  ooraloe.  abore 
tt.  It  ia  a  favourite  poaltion  for  aculptoral  dec- 
oration. 
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fill  them  aU.  It  Is  tbe  weak  point  of 
the  Salon  that  Its  exhibition  spaces, 
ever  since  It  went  into  the  Palais  de 
r Industrie,  haTe  always  been  too  large 
to  be  filled  except  by  the  more  than 
doobtfnl  expedient  of  admitting  a  great 
number  of  paintings  of  very  mediocre 
merit;  and  here  we  have,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  judge,  the  promise  or  threat  of 
even  larger  spaces,  except  In  the  cen- 
tral sculpture  court,  which  Is  not  so 
large  as  that  of  either  the  Palais  de 
rindustrle  or  the  Galerle  des  Machines. 
And  in  this  present  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sculpture 
court  is  Inconveniently  and  undesirably 
crowded,  especially  as  a  considerable 
number  of  the  exhibitors  seem  to  have 
been  aiming  at  quantity  rather  than 
quality,  and  making  bids  for  fame  by 
colossal  monuments  and  equestrian 
statues.  The  result  is  a  crowd.  In 
which  you  cannot  Isolate  any  work 
sufficiently  to  enjoy  It;  and  as.  more- 
over, the  numbers  were  not  even  yet 
fixed  to  the  works  (eight  weeks  after 
the  nominal  "opening"  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion), and  one  could  not  find  out  what 
they  were,  I  will  not  attempt  any  re- 
mark on  them  here,  except  to  note  that, 
according  to  the  catalogue,  all  the  best 
French  sculptors  of  the  day  are  repre- 
sented, though  not  always  by  their  best 
works;  that  It  is  a  pity  that  the  late  M. 
Falgulere  Is  represented  only  by  two 
of  his  portrait  statues  in  costume,  "La 
Rochejaquelaln"  and  "Cardinal  La- 
v liberie,"  instead  of  by  any  of  his  Imag- 
inative nudes;  and  that  an  Italian 
sculptor  (I  forget  his  name,  and  Indeed 
it  Is  better  concealed)  has  perpetrated 
a  llfe-slse  bronze  group  of  a  set  of 
drunken  monks,  one  of  the  most  de- 
testable pieces  of  vulgarity  I  ever  saw 
in  sculpture,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Italian  Government  for  a  public 
museum— a  pretty  piquant  indication 
of  the  condition  of  artistic  taste  in 
modern  Italy.  Most  of  the  leading 
English  sculptors,  Mr.  Gilbert  excepted. 


are  represented,  but  their  comparatively 
small  and  delicate  work  Is  completely 
lost  amid  the  crowd  of  huge  and  often 
violent  compositions  of  the  sculptors  of 
some  other  nationalities—  French  includ- 
ed, unhappily,  for  French  sculpture  la 
showing  alarming  signs  of  forsaking 
its  first  love  and  running  after  sensa- 
tionalism. 

One  piece  of  American  sculpture  chal- 
lenges attention,  as  It  Is  placed  sepa- 
rately in  the  balcony,  outside  the  Amer- 
ican picture  galleries— namely,  Mr.  St. 
Gaudens's  alto-relief  called  the  Shaw 
monument,  representing  an  officer  riding 
with  drawn  sword,  a  group  of  young 
infantry  soldiers,  who  troop  along  with 
him,  forming  the  background  of  the 
subject  This  has  been  Illustrated  and 
greatly  praised  in  American  magazines 
(which  have  a  way  of  blowing  very 
large  trumpets  for  American  art),  and 
it  unquestionably  has  the  noble  and 
excellent  quality  of  sincerity  and  earn- 
estness, but  It  seems  also  an  Indication 
that  American  sculpture  has  not  yet 
attained  that  mystic  and  indefinable 
something  called  style;  It  strikes  one 
for  Its  moral  rather  than  Its  artistic  o 
quality.  "* 

The  French  have  devoted  one-half  of  *•* 
the  space  in  the  building  to  French  art, 
the  remainder  being  divided  among  ^ 
foreign  nations— an  apportionment*,  of 
space  which  can  hardly  be  complained 
of;  they  have  bad  the  labor  and  cost  of 
getting  up  the  show,  and  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  reserve  tbe  lion's  share 
in  It  for  their  own  art  The  ground 
floor  galleries  need  not  trouble  us 
much;  they  contain  the  padding;  the 
important  section  is  in  the  top-lighted 
galleries  on  the  upper  floor.  On  the 
whole,  the  French  show  in  pictures 
hardly  seems  equal  to  that  of  1889.  and 
certainly  a  good  many  works  of  little 
interest  are  hung.  Still,  there  are  a 
number  of  fine  pictures  to  be  seen, 
many  of  them  old  acquaintances  that 
one  Is  only  too  glad  to  meet  again.  M. 
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Gerome  does  not  exhibit,  nor,  among 
less  celebrated  names,  does  that  original 
and  as  yet  little-known  artist,  M.  Ridel, 
whose  "Dernleres  Fleurs"  was  one  of 
the  most  charming  pictures    in  this 
year's  Salon.     Among  the  prominent 
works  are  M.  Gervais's  noble  "Juge- 
ment  de  Paris,"  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  color  in  modern  painting,  and  M. 
Harplgnies's  "La  Loire;"  M.  Dagnan- 
Bouveret'a    "Bretonnes   au  Pardon!" 
Mdme.  Demont-Breton's  "Dans  l'eau 
bleue;"  M.  Tattegraln's  horrible,  but 
probably  only  too  true,  picture  of  a 
chapter  in  medueval    warfare,  "Les 
Bouches  Inutiles;"  M.  Bonnat's  remark- 
able portrait  of  Renan,  and  M.  B6raud's 
picture  of  Christ  and  the  Magdalen 
translated  Into  modern  Parisian  life, 
which  has  been  the  parent  or  sugges- 
tion for  a  number  of  pictures  based 
on  a  similar  idea,  and  without  the  merit 
of  originality  which  certainly  belongs 
to  this  one.  M.  Benjamin-Constant's 
portrait  of  the  Queen,  somewhat  arti- 
ficial in  lighting  and  color,  is,  in  its 
way,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works 
in  the  gallery,  and  his  "Urban  II  enter- 
ing Toulouse"  one  of  the  largest,  but 
not  of  an  artistic  value  commensurate 
with  Its  area  in  square  yards.  M.  Bou- 
guereau,  the  prince  of  correct  and  ele- 
gant painters,  Is,  of  course,  largely  rep- 
resented, and  bis  small  work.  "Idylle 
enfantine,"  is  one  of  the  sweetest  things 
he  has  painted;  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  his  children  are   not  better 
than  his  classic  nudes;  they  have  ex- 
pression, at  all  events,  while  the  nudes 
serve  to  show  how  learned  and  admir- 
able an  executant  a  painter  may  be. 
and  yet  leave  you  perfectly  uninterest- 
ed in  his  work.  Here,  too,  the  younger 
generation   may   make  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  Jules  Breton,  who 

*  As  muiI  Id  French  exhibitions.  It  la  Impos- 
sible to  flod  any  picture  you  ■"<•  Id  the  catalogue 
except  by  cbaoce.  Realty  a  general  Insurrection 
ought  to  I >«  made  against  that  preposterous  and 
exasperating  method  of  cataloguing  pictures  which 
the  French  calmly  persist  In;  the  result  of  nura- 


has  almost  ceased  practically  to  belong 
to  the  present  generation;  some  of  his 
earlier  works  also  are  to  be  found  In 
the  Centennial  Exhibition.  M.  Char- 
tran's  two  great  plough-oxen  again  il- 
lustrate  "8L    Francois   d'Asslse  au 
labor,"  a  monumental  work  which  one 
is  glad  to  meet  again;  his  group  of  por- 
traits under  the  title  "Signature  do 
Protocole  de  Paix  entre  l'Espagne  et 
les  Etats-Unis"   is  obviously  a  new 
work,  which  will  have  historical  inter- 
est.    M.  Detallle's  chivalrous  picture. 
"Sortie  de  la  Garnison  de  Hunlngue," 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic of  war  pictures,  one  is  glad 
to  see   again;  and  M.    Rouffet  again 
affords  a  cynical  amusement  to  the 
British  mind  by  his  immense  picture, 
"Fin  de  1'epopee,"  illustrating  Victor 
Hugo's    elaborately    worked-up  fable 
(or  shall  we  use  a  stronger  word?)  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  the  accidental  mishap 
of  the  French  cavalry  In  tumbling  into 
an  unexpected  ravine  when    In  full 
charge;  the  artistic  value  of  the  work 
Is  not  such  as  to  atone  for  the  bravery 
of  the  fiction.  Among  other  remark- 
able works  is  M.  Henri  Martin's  "Cha- 
cun  sa  Chlmere,"  not  a  sort  of  paint- 
ing one  cares  to  see  too  much  of— the 
literary  element  is  too  strong  in  it;  but 
it  broke  new  ground,  and  left  an  inef- 
faceable Impression  on  the  mind;  nor 
has  Its  author  since  then  produced  any- 
thing equally  powerful  In  an  Intellec- 
tual sense,  though  be  has  produced  bet- 
ter pictures  In  a  decorative  sense. 
French  landscape  Is  not  as  largely  rep- 
resented as  one  could  wish,  but  there 
are  two  of  the  best  of  M.  Qulgnon's 
works,  two  by  M.  DIdler-Pouget,  two 
by  M.  La  my  (which  I  did  not  see*),  and 
a  whole  collection  of  M.  Cazin's  beau- 

berlng  the  pictures  before  they  are  hung  Instead 
of  after.  It  is  too  ridiculous.  Too  see  a  num- 
ber on  a  picture,  but  you  have  not  an  Idea  where 
to  Had  It  In  the  catalogue;  you  see  an  artist's 
name  In  the  catalogue,  but  you  hare  not  an  idea 
where  to  find  his  work.    At  the  Salon  this  year 
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tiful  small  landscapes,  works  which 
show  the  perfection  of  style  In  land- 
scape pa  Id  ting. 

The  English  school— or  shall  we  say 
English  painting?  since  the  French 
critics  deny  that  we  have  any  "school" 
—is  not  as  well  represented  as  one 
could  wish;  that  Is  to  say.  many  emi- 
nent artists  are  represented,  but  few  of 
them  by  their  beat  works.  The  only 
prominent  English  artists  who  are  seen 
here  at  their  best  are,  perhaps,  the 
late  Henry  Moore,  whose  splendid  sea 
In  4,The  Race  of  St  Albans"  ought  to 
be  a  lesson  to  French  sea  painters,  and 
Mr.  Dlcksee,  whose  "A  Confession"  Is 
certainly  the  best  thing  he  has  ever 
done.  To  be  sure  one  must  remember 
that  the  selection  Is  limited  to  the  last 
ten  years,  and  perhaps  during  that  pe- 
riod "The  Return  of  Persephone"  and 
"The  Old  Garden"  may  be  considered 
adequate  presentments  of  the  art  of 
Leighton  and  MUlals  respectively;  there 
are  other  works  of  each,  b«it  these  are 
IHe  most  Important  Mr.  Watts  has 
only  a  landscape.  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  is 
not  represented  (he  would  have  been 
appreciated  by  the  French),  ami  what 
Is  still  worse.  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper  Is. 
But  though  the  English  collection  might 
well  have  been  a  stronger  one,  there  is 
enough  as  It  is  to  give  one  the  satis- 
factory feeling  that  France  and  Eng- 
land are  ahead  of  every  other  country 
In  painting.  The  Americans,  it  Is  true, 
have  Mr.  Abbey  and  Mr.  Sargent  but 
they  are  very  exceptional  Americans, 
and.  beyond  their  works,  the  American 
gallery  Is  a  collection  of  mediocrities. 
As  to  Italy,  the  less  said  the  better. 
The  Germans,  with  their  characteristic 
vigor  and  thoroughness,  have  got  up 
and  decorated  their  galleries  better  than 
any  other  nation;  their  columned  ex- 
it Harplgniea  bad  only  one  small  and  locoo- 
■plcuous  work;  teeing  his  n*m#  to  tbe  catalogue, 
1  wanted  to  find  tbU.  bat  after  o  bait  no  bouft 
bunt  hn«l  to  glra  It  up  nrxl  Appeal  to  ao  official, 
who  In  bla  turn  had  to  apprwil  to  nnotber;  between 
the  two  they  at  laat  found  It.    Had  the  plc- 


edne,  black  plinth  and  gold  walls,  and 
frieze  of  emblematic  animals,  are  very 
effective;  but  the  general  style  of  the 
paintings  hung  in  these  sumptuous 
rooms  Is  coarse  and  their  color  harsh. 
If  Providence  had  given  the  Germans 
artistic  genius  In  proportion  to  their 
energy  and  ambition,  there  would.  In- 
deed, be  another  story  to  tell. 

The  block  containing  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  examples  of  French  art 
since  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury, is  connected  with  the  main  build- 
ing by  a  portal  of  communication, 
which  leads  to  a  very  fine  central  cir- 
cular domed  hall  in  two  stories,  with 
%  wide  gallery  running  round  it;  on  the 
upper  floor  are  wide  centre  galleries 
stretching  right  and  left  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  with  a  vista 
from  end  to  end  across  the  domed  hall. 
On  the  ground  floor  the  central  space  is 
occupied  by  sculpture  halls,  and  on 
both  stories  there  Is  a  range  of  picture 
galleries  outside  of  the  central  halls. 
The  selection  of  works  has  been  made 
on  the  principle  of  not  admitting  any- 
thing which  was  Included  In  the  similar 
department  of  the  1880  Exhibition,  one 
result  of  which  is  that  this  collection 
is  not  quite  equal  to  the  1880  one;  the 
best  things  had  been  shown  already; 
but  still  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Inter- 
esting work.  In  the  downstairs  picture 
galleries  are  placed  the  earlier  paint- 
ings of  the  century,  Including  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  works  of  Ingres 
and  Delacroix,  some  of  them  rather 
pa**i  In  style,  but  others  furnish  very 
fine  examples  of  the  French  art  of  that 
period.  In  the  centre  galleries  upstairs 
is  a  collection  of  studies  and  drawings 
by  French  masters— sketches  by  Chapu. 
Legros,  Delaunay  and  others  of  the 
later  deceased  artists;  a  powerful  red 

Academy,  It  could  bare  been  found  In  half  a 
minute.  The  fact  that  moat  French  artUti  sign 
tbelr  picture*  legibly  la  one'a  ooly  ohanoe  of 
tiuding  out  what  tbey  are. 
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chalk  study  of  nude  men  at  a  forge,  by 
Puvls  de  Cbavannea,  giving  a  new  aide 
of  that  artiat's  work;  portrait  atudlea 
by  Gabanel.  figure  atudlea  by  Jules  Bre- 
ton, etc.  The  oppoaite  aide  containa 
atudlea  by  an  earlier  generation  of  ar- 
tists— Prud'hon,  Gerlcault  and  others. 
In  the  circular  hall  la  a  fine  collection 
of  French  sculpture  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century  (mostly),  not  equal,  cer- 
tainly, either  In  power  of  modelling  or 
intensity  of  conception  and  expression 
to  the  finest  work  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  nevertheleaa  containing 
much  fine  work  by  Rude,  Jouffrey, 
Idrac,  David  d*  Angers  (whose  statue 
of  Cuvier  Is  a  work  of  great  power),\ 
Dubois,  Giraud  and  others;  while 
among  the  later  men  we  find  Pradier 
and  Carpeaux  well  represented.  In 
one  of  the  side  galleries  downstairs  is 
a  collection  of  furniture,  mostly  of  the 
First  Empire  period,  but  containing 
also  some  very  fine  examples  in  Louis 
Seize  style,  for  the  style  survived  Into 
the  present  century ,  though  the  unhappy 
king  for  whom  it  was  named  did  not. 

To  these  remarks  on  the  artistic  cen- 
tre of  the  Exhibition  we  have  only 
apace  to  add  a  few  notes  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Exhibition  buildings 
considered  in  their  general  asi>eet.  If 
we  follow  the  aforesaid  vista  south- 
ward toward  the  Invalides,  we  pass  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  temporary  build- 
ings which  are  rather  too  exuberant 
in  style,  but  which  present  some  fine 
effects  of  color  from  the  decorative  pic- 
tures with  which  they  are  adorned. 
The  buildings,  flanking  the  entrance  op- 
posite the  Invalides  building,  form  how- 
ever, one  of  the  best  bits  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, with  their  recessed  semi-circular 
porticos,  delicate  spirelets  In  white  and 
gold  sparkling  against  the  sky,  and  on 
the  outside,  towards  the  road,  two  beau- 
tiful bas-reliefs  symbolical  of  Indus- 
trial Art.  Returning  northwards  to  the 
foot  of  the  new  bridge,  we  find,  going 
westwards  along  the  Qual  d'Orsay,  one 


of  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the 
Exhibition— the  row  of  pavilions  of  for- 
eign Powers  which  line  the  river  bank. 
Italy  cornea  first  with   a  sumptuous 
erection  to  which  reminiscences  of  Ven- 
ice, the  Florence  Cathedral,  and  the 
Certoaa  at  Pavla,  have  all  contributed. 
Turkey  follows  with  Its  white  mass  of 
buildings  and  colored  tiles.  Denmark 
shows  a  pretty  Umbered  pavilion,  with 
carved  woodwork;  the  United  States 
a  stately  erection,  with  a  dome  over 
which    is    the   eagle  with  outspread 
wings,  while  internally  the  stars  and 
stripes  banner  is  repeated  in  every  pos- 
sible position.  If  we  had  flaunted  the 
Union  Jack  everywhere  in  the  British 
pavilion  in  the  aame  way,  it  would 
have  been  called  "bad  taste,"  but  the 
British  pavilion  is  a  sober  reproduction 
of  an  English  Jacobean  mansion,  ad- 
mirably finished  and  fitted  Internally, 
and  apparently  much  appreciated  by 
the  crowds  who  keep  filing  through  it 
Belgium  shows  a  Late  Gothic  Hotel  de 
Ville;  Norway  a  red  timber  building, 
with  white  window  frames  and  an  in- 
terior redolent  of  nets,  cordage,  model* 
of  ships,  and   a   pleasant  sea-faring 
scent  over  everything  (notice  the  pi- 
quant treatment  of  the  stair-newels^ 
with  their  walrus  heads);  Germany  a 
sumptuous    pavilion,    too  obviously 
"made  in  Germany,"  and  covered  with 
decorative  painting  of    a  robustious- 
character;  Finland  a  most  characteris- 
tic little  house,  one  of  the  most  piquant 
things  In  the  Exhibition.  Spam  shows 
a  dignified  piece  of  Spanish  Renais- 
sance; "little  Monaco"  has  made  a 
most  spirited  show;  Sweden  shows  an. 
extraordinary  and  preposterous  erec- 
tion covered  with  red  tiles:  Greece  a 
small  building  of  Byzantine  type,  with 
red-tiled  cupolas.  Whatever  one  ma 
find  to  criticize  in  the  individual  build- 
ings, the  whole  make  a    most  pictu- 
resque show,  especially  as  seen  from- 
the  river.  On  the  opposite  (right)  bank 
of  the  river  the  most  noticeable  ob- 
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jeeta  are  the  great  pavilion  of  the  City 
of  Paris,  appropriately  designed  with 
something  of  a  Hotel  de  Vllle  type 
about  it.  and  filled  with  illustrations  of 
the  work  of  the  Municipality;  the  restor- 
ation of  "Vleux  Paris,"  which  looks 
picturesque  nt  a  distance,  hut  is  not 
worth  entering— it  Is  at  best  a  tram* 
pery  piece  of  sham  antique;  and  the 
large  "Palais  de  l'Economle  Soclale," 
one  of  the  most  dignified  erections  In 
the  Exhibition. 

Coming  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  we  find  on  either  hand  large 
masses  of  building  of  extraordinary  ef- 
fectiveness in  a  sense,  and  certainly  of 
extraordinary  boldness  and  originality. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  we  are 
struck  with  the  French  facility  and 
vigor  in  modelling,  and  the  lavish  use 
of  the  figure  in  decoration;  nude  figures 
everywhere,  hanging  on  cornices  and 
ledges  as  if  blown  there  by  the  wind, 
with  their  feet  kicking  out  into  the  air; 
always  well  and  vigorously  designed, 
but  a  little  too  omnipresent  The  view 
Is  closed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars  by  the  Palais  de  I'Bleetrlcite, 
a  most  brilliant  bit  of  improvisation  In 


which  the  building  seems  to  symbolize 
something  of  the  flashing  and  restless 
character  of  electricity;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  it  the  vast  architectural  cavern 
of  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  whence  issue 
cascades  of  water,  to  be  illuminated  at 
night  by  colored  light,  to  the  delight  of 
the  festive  Parisian.  This  may  be 
called  pronounced  and  rampant  rococo, 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  there  Is  a  touch  of  genius  in  It 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said,  that 
while  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  a  remark- 
able effort  of  French  genius,  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Paris  will  now  be  left  in 
peace  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
cost  to  her,  in  every  sense,  of  such 
shows  recurring  at  such  short  periods 
as  the  eleven  years  which  separate 
this  from  the  1889  Exhibition,  and 
that  from  Its  predecessor,  is  too  great 
to  be  regarded  without  alarm.  Once 
In  a  generation  Is  often  enough  for 
such  an  Exhibition,  to  exhibit  the 
progress  made  in  arts  and  Industries 
during  that  period,  and  It  will  be  well 
if  a  quarter  of  a  century  Is  allowed  to 
elapse  before  such  another  effort  Is 
made. 

H.  Heathcote  Stotham. 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  SEA. 


Quite  recently  it  was  suggested  by 
the  writer  of  an  article  In  the  Spectator 
that  Shakespeare  was  now  but  little 
read,— that  while  bis  works  were 
quoted  from  as  much  as  ever,  the  quo- 
tations were  obtained  af  second  hand, 
and  that  It  would  be  bard  to  find  to-day 
any  reader  who  had  waded  through  all 
that  wonderful  collection  of  plays  and 
poems.  This  is  surely  not  a  carefully 
made  statement  If  there  were  any 
amount  of  truth  In  it  we  might  well 
regard  such  a  state  of  things  as  only 

bcxbctic.      vol.  ixxii  200 


one  degree  less  deplorable  than  that 
people  should  have  ceased  to  read  the 
Bible.  For  next  to  the  Bible  there  can 
be  no  such  collection  of  writings  avail- 
able wherein  may  be  found  food  for 
every  mind.  Even  the  sailor,  critical 
as  he  always  is  of  allusions  to  the  tech. 
nl  call  ties  of  his  calling  that  appear  in 
literature,  is  arrested  by  the  truth  of 
Shakespeare's  references  to  the  sea  and 
sea  faring,  while  he  cannot  but  wonder 
at  their  copiousness  In  the  work  of  a 
thorough  landsman.  Of  course.  In  this 
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respect  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  Elizabethan  England  spoke  a  lan- 
guage which  was  far  more  frequently 
studded  with  sea-terms  than  that  which 
we  speak  ashore  to-day.  With  all  our 
vast  commerce  and  our  utter  depen- 
dence upon  the  sea  for  our  very  life;  Its 
romance,  Its  expressions  take  little  hold 
of  the  Immense  majority  of  the  people. 
Therein  we  differ  widely  from  Ameri- 
cans. In  every  walk  of  life  from  Maine 
to  Mexico,  from  Philadelphia  to  San 
Francisco,  the  American  people  salt 
their  speech  with  terms  borrowed  from 
the  sailor,  as  they  do  also  with  other 
terms  used  by  Shakespeare,  and  often 
considered  by  Shakespeare's  country- 
men of  the  present  day,  quite  wrongly, 
to  be  slang. 

In  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  splen- 
didly picturesque  effort  of  Shake- 
speare's genius,  "The  Tempest."  he 
hurls  us  at  the  outset  into  the  hurly- 
burly  of  a  storm  at  sea,  with  all  the 
terror-striking  details  attendant  upon 
the  embaying  of  a  ship  In  such  weather. 
She  is  a  passenger  ship,  too,  and  the 
passengers  behave  as  landsmen  might 
be  expected  to  do  In  such  a  situation. 
The  Master  (not  Captain  be  It  noted, 
for  there  are  no  Captains  In  the  mer- 
chant service)  calls  the  boatswain. 
Here  arises  a  difficulty  for  a  modern 
sailor.  Where  was  the  mate?  We  can 
not  say  that  the  office  was  not  known, 
although  Shakespeare  nowhere  alludes 
to  such  an  officer,  but  this  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  for  one  person  who  would 
understand  Who  was  meant  by  the 
mate,  ten  would  appreciate  the  mention 
of  the  boatswain's  name,  and  that  alone 
would  justify  Its  use  in  poetry.  In 
this  short  colloquy  between  the  Master 
and  the  boatswain  we  have  the  very 
spirit  of  sea-service.  An  immediate 
reply  to  the  Master's  hail,  and  an  In- 
quiry In  a  phrase  now  only  used  by 
the  vulgar,  bring  the  assurance  "Good;" 
but  It  is  at  once  followed  by  "Speak  to 
the  mariners,  fall  to't  yarely,  or  we 


run  ourselves  aground;  bestir,  bestir.'* 
Having  given  his  orders  the  Master 
goes— he  has  other  matters  to  attend 
to— and  the  boatswain  heartens  up  his 
crew  in  true  nautical  fashion,  his  lan- 
guage being  almost  identical  with  that 
used  to-day.  His  "aside"  is  true  sailor, 
—"Blow  till  thou  burst  thy  wind,  if 
[we  have]  room  enough."  This  essen- 
tially nautical  feeling  that  given  a  good 
ship  and  plenty  of  sea-room  there  it 
nothing  to  fear.  Is  alluded  to  again  and 
again  in  Shakespeare.  He  has  the  very 
spirit  of  It  Then  come  the  meddlesome 
passengers,  hampering  the  hard-pressed 
officer  with  their  questioning  and  ad- 
vice!—until,  exasperated  beyond  cour- 
tesy, he  bursts  out:  "You  mar  our  labor. 
Keep  your  cabins.  You  do  assist  the 
storm."  Bidden  to  remember  whom 
he  has  on  board,  he  gives  them  more  of 
his  mind,  winding  up  by  again  addres- 
sing his  crew  with  "cheerly  good 
hearts,"  and,  as  a  parting  shot  to  his 
hinderers,  "Out  of  our  way,  I  say." 

But  the  weather  grows  worse;  they 
must  needs  strike  the  topmast  and 
heave-to  under  the  main-course  (main- 
sail), a  manoeuvre  which,  usual  enough 
with  Elizabethan  ships,  would  never 
be  attempted  now.  Under  the  saute 
circumstances  the  lower  ma  in- topsail 
would  be  used,  the  mainsail  having 
been  furled  long  before  because  of  Its 
unwieldy  else.  Still  the  passengers 
annoy,  now  with  abuse,  which  is  an- 
swered by  an  appeal  to  their  reason 
and  an  invitation  for  them  to  take  bold 
and  work.  For  the  need  presses.  She 
Is  on  a  lee  shore,  and  In  spite  of  the 
fury  of  the  gale  sail  must  be  made. 
"Set  her  two  courses  [mainsail  and 
foresail]  off  to  sea  again,  lay  her  off." 
And  now  the  sailors  despair  and  speak 
of  prayer,  their  cries  met  scornfully 
by  the  valiant  boatswain  with  "What, 
must  our  mouths  be  cold?"  Then  fol- 
lows that  wonderful  sea-picture  begin- 
ning Scene  II,  which  remains  unap- 
proachable for  vigor  and  truth.  A  little 
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farther  oo  comes  the  old  sea-supersti- 
tion of  the  rata  quitting  a  foredoomed 
■hip,  and  In  Ariel's  report  a  spirited 
account  of  what  must  have  heen  sug- 
gested to  Shakespeare  by  stories  of  the 
appearance  of  "corposants"  or  St 
Elmo's  fire,  usually  accompanying  a 
storm  of  this  kind,  and  In  answer  to 
Prospero's  question,  "Who  was  so 
flrmr  etc.,  Ariel  bears  incidental 
tribute  to  the  mariners, — "All  hot  mari- 
ners plunged  In  the  foaming  brine  and 
quit  the  vessel,"  those  same  mariners 
who  are  afterwards  found,  their  ves- 
sel safely  anchored,  asleep  under 
batches,  their  dangerous  toll  at  an  end. 

In  the  "Twelfth  Night"  there  are 
many  salt-water  allusions  no  less 
happy,  beginning  with  the  bright  pic- 
ture of  Antonio  presented  by  the  Cap- 
tain (of  a  war  ship?)  breasting  the  sea 
upon  a  floating  mast  Again,  in  Act  I, 
Scene  6,  Viola  answers  Malvollo'e  un- 
called for  rudeness,  "Will  you  hoist 
sail,  Sir?"  with  the  ready  idiom,  "No, 
good  sicabbcr,  I  am  to  hull  [to  heave-to] 
toere  a  little  longer."  In  Act  V.  Scene 
1,  the  Duke  speaks  of  Antonio  as  Gap- 
tain  of  a  "bawbllng  vessel— for  shallow 
draught,  and  bulk,  unprlsable;"  In  mod- 
uli terms  a  small  privateer  that  played 
such  havoc  with  the  enemy's  fleet  that 
"very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss  cried 
fame  and  honor  on  him."  Surely  Shake- 
speare must  have  had  Drake  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  this. 

Who  does  not  remember  Shylock's 
contemptuous  summing  up  of  Antonio's 
means  and  their  probable  loss?— "Ships 
are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men,  there 
be  land  rats  and  water  rats,  water 
thieves  and  land  thieves— I  mean  pi- 
rates; then  there  Is  the  peril  of  waters, 
winds  and  rocks."— Act  I,  Scene  8. 
In  dis  same  play,  too,  we  have  those 
terrible  quicksands,  the  Goodwins, 
sketched  for  us  in  half  a  dozen  lines: 
"Where  the  carcasses  of  many  a  tall 
ship  lie  buried."  Act  IU,  Scene  1;  and 
in  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act  Antonio 
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says  his  "ships  are  safely  come  to 
rood,"  an  expression  briny  as  the  sea 
Itself. 

In  the  "Comedy  of  Errors,"  Act  I, 
Scene  1,  we  have  a  phrase  that  should 
have  been  coined  by  an  ancient  Greek 
sailor-poet:  "The  always-wind-obeying 
deep,"  and  a  little  lower  down  the  page 
a  touch  of  sea-lore  that  would  of  Itself 
suffice  to  stamp  the  writer  as  a  man  of 
intimate  knowledge  of  nautical  ways: 
"A  small  spare  mast,  such  ns  seafaring 
men  provide  for  storms."  Who  told 
Shakespeare  of  the  custom  of  sailors 
to  carry  spare  spars  for  Jury  masts? 

In  "Macbeth,"  the  first  witch  sings 
of  the  winds  and  the  compass  card,  and 
promises  that  her  enemy's  husband 
shall  suffer  all  the  torments  of  the  tem- 
pest-tossed sailor  without  actual  ship- 
wreck. She  also  shows  a  pilot's  thumb 
"wrack'd  as  homeward  he  did  come." 
Who,  in  these  days  of  universal  read- 
ing, needs  reminding  of  the  allusion 
to  the  ship-boy's  sleep  in  Act  III,  Scene 
1,  of  "Henry  IV,"  a  contrast  of  the  most 
powerful  and  convincing  kind,  power- 
ful alike  In  Its  poetry  and  Its  truth  to 
the  facts  of  Nature?  Especially  notice- 
able Is  the  line  where  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  the  spindrift:  "And  in  the  vis- 
itation of  the  winds  Who  take  the  ruf- 
flau  billows  by  the  top,  Curling  their 
monstrous  heads  and  hanging  them 
With  deafning  clamors  to  the  slippery 
clouds." 

"King  Henry  VI,"  Act  V,  Scene  1,  baa 
this  line  full  of  knowledge  of  sea  usage: 
"Than  bear  so  low  a  sail  to  Strike  to 
thee."  Here  is  a  plain  allusion  to  the 
ancient  custom  whereby  all  ships  of 
any  other  nation,  as  well  as  all  mer- 
chant ships,  were  compelled  to  lower 
their  sails  In  courtesy  to  British  ships 
of  war.  The  picture  given  in  "Richard 
III,"  Act  I,  Scene  4,  of  the  sea-bed  does 
not  call  for  so  much  wonder,  for  the 
condition  of  that  secret  place  of  the  sea 
must  have  had  peculiar  fascination  for 
such  a  mind  as  Shakespeare's.  Set  In 
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those  few  lines  he  has  given  us  a  vision 
of  the  deeps  of  the  sea  that  Is  final. 

A  wonderful  passage  is  to  be  found 
In  "Cymbeline,"  Act  III,  8cene  1,  that 
seems  to  have  been  strangely  neglected, 
where  the  Queen  tells  Cymbeline  to 
remember— 

The  natural   bravery  of  your  isle, 

which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  In 
With   rocks  unacaleable  and  roaring 

waters; 

With  sands  that  wffl  not  bear  your 

enemies'  boats. 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast 

And  again  In  the  same  scene,  Cloten 
speaks  of  the  Romans  finding  us  In 
our  "salt-water  girdle." 

But  no  play  of  Shakespeare's,  except 
"The  Tempest,"  smacks  so  smartly  of 
the  brine  as  "Pericles,"  the  story  of 
that  much  enduring  Prince  of  Tyre, 
whose  nautical  mishaps  are  made  to 
have  such  a  miraculously  happy  end- 
ing. In  Act  II,  Scene  1,  enter  Pericles, 
wet,  Invoking  heaven  that  the  sea,  hav- 
ing manifested  Its  sovereignty  over 
man,  may  grant  him  one  last  boon, — a 
peaceful  death.  To  him  appear  three 
fishermen  characteristically  engaged  in 
handling  their  nets,  bullying  one  an- 
other and  discussing  the  latest  wreck. 
And  here  we  get  a  bit  of  sea-lore  that 
all  sailors  deeply  appreciate.  "3rd  FUn. 
Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much,  when 
I  saw  the  porpus  how  he  bounced  and 
tumbled?  they  say,  they  are  half  fish, 
half  flesh;  a  plague  on  them!  they  ne'er 
come  but  I  looked  to  be  wash'd."  Few 
indeed  are  the  sailors,  even  in  these 
steamship  days  who  have  not  heard 
that  the  excited  leaping  of  porpoises 


presages  a  storm.  The  whole  scene 
well  deserves  quotation,  especially  the 
true  description  of  the  whale  (rorqual) 
"driving  the  poor  fry  before  falm  and 
at  last  swallows  them  aU  at  a  mouth- 
ful." Space  presses,  however,  and  It 
will  be  much  better  for  those  interested 
to  read  for  themselves.  Act  III,  Scene 
1,  brings  before  us  a  companion  picture 
to  that  in  the  opening  of  "The  Tem- 
pest," perhaps  even  more  vivid;  where 
the  terrible  travail  of  the  elements  is 
agonizingly  contrasted  with  the  birth- 
wall  of  an  infant,  and  the  passing  of 
the  hapless  Princess.  Beautiful  indeed 
is  the  rough  but  honest  heartening  of- 
fered by  the  laboring  sailors,  broken 
Off  by  the  sea-command  to— 

let  Sailor.  Stack  the  bollns  there;  thou 
»  wilt    not,    wilt  thou? 

Blow  and  split  thyself. 

2nd  Sailor.  But  sea-room,  an*  the 
brine  and  cloudy  billow 
kiss  the  moon,  I  care  not. 

Bollns.  modern  "bowlines,"  were  an- 
ciently used  much  more  than  now.  At 
present  they  are  slight  ropes  which  lead 
from  forward  to  keep  the  weather 
edges  (leaches)  of  the  courses  rigid  in 
light  winds  when  steering  full  and  bye. 
But  in  olden  days  even  topgallant  sails 
had  their  bollns,  and  they  were  among 
the  most  Important  ropes  In  the  ship. 
Then  we  have  the  sea-superstltlon 
creating  the  deepest  prejudice  against 
carrying  a  corpse.  And,  sympathetic 
as  the  mariners  are,  the  dead  woman 
must  "overboard  straight"  Reluc- 
tantly we  must  leave  this  all  too  brief 
sketch  of  Shakespeare's  true  British 
sea-sympathies,  for  space  Is  already 
overrun. 
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LEGATION  STREET  IN  PEKING.* 


At  the  close  of  the  war  In  1860,  the 
humiliated  government,  accepting  the 
presence  of  foreign  envoys  at  Peking 
a*  a  necessary  evil,  offered  the  Summer 
Palace  lnclosure  for  a  great  diplomatic 
compound,  and  then  a  tract  of  land  im- 
mediately outside  the  west  wall  for  a 
foreign  concession.  Sir  Harry  Parkes 
led  In  emphatically  repudiating  these 
offers,  and  the  Liang-Kung  fu  (palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Liang)  was  bought  for 
a  British  legation,  Duke  Tain's  fu  be- 
coming the  French  legation.  A  fu  al- 
ways has  green  tiled  roofs,  stone  lions 
before  the  five-bayed  entrance  gate, 
and  four  courts  and  pavilions  beyond, 
and  a  fu  is  assigned  to  each  imperial 
son  outside  of  the  succession.  Imperial 
descendants  move  down  one  degree  in 
rank  with  each  generation  and  when 
the  third  descendant  has  reached  the 
level  of  the  people  again,  the  fu  reverts 
to  the  crown.  The  occupants  of  fus 
may  have  eunuchs  attached  to  their  es- 
tablishments, and  to  the  remotest  gen- 
eration they  may  wear  the  yellow  gir- 
dle of  Imperial  descent  There  have 
been  yellow-belted  teachers,  and  even 
domestic  servants  in  foreign  employ, 
starvelings  of  imperial  ancestry  who 
took  their  few  dollars  with  plebeian 
gratitude. 

All  the  legations  are  in  that  quarter 
of  the  Tartar  city  where  Mongols,  Tl- 
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betana,  Koreans,  and  other  tribute-bear- 
ing visitors  were  always  lodged,  and 
where  the  Mongols  still  have  a  street 
to  themselves.  The  French,  German, 
Japanese,  Spanish,  and  Italian  lega- 
tions, the  club,  the  hotel,  the  bank,  and 
the  two  foreign  storee  are  grouped 
closely  together,  facing  and  touching 
one  another  half-way  down  Legation 
Street;  and,  across  a  once  splendid 
bridge,  the  American  and  Russian  le- 
gations face,  and  the  British  legation, 
adjoining,  stretches  along  an  lufra- 
grant  canal,  or  open  sewer,  that  drains 
away  from  hikes  hi  the  palace  grounds. 
The  British  is  the  largest  establish- 
ment, the  five-acre  compound  always 
sheltering  from  forty  to  fifty  British 
souls  or  "mouths"  in  the  sordid  Chi- 
nese expression.  All  these  European 
legations  and  the  Japanese  legation 
have  their  corps  of  student-Interpre- 
ters, university  graduates  sent  out  for 
two  years'  study  of  the  Chinese  written 
and  spoken  language,  the  Pekingese  or 
mantlarlan  court  dialect  used  by  the 
official  class  throughout  the  empire.  At 
the  completion  of  their  prescribed 
course  under  their  minister's  charge, 
they  are  drafted  to  the  consulates,  are 
steadily  promoted  in  line  of  seniority, 
and  retire  on  pensions  after  twenty-five 
years'  service 

All  these  official  European  residences 
are  maintained  on  a  scale  of  consider- 
able splendor,  and  the  sudden  trans- 
fers from  the  noisome  streets  to  the 
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beautiful  parks  and  garden  compounds, 
the  drawing-rooms  and  ball-rooms, 
with  their  brilliant  companies  living 
and  amusing  themselves  exactly  as  in 
Europe,  are  among  the  greatest  con- 
trasts and  surprises  of  Peking.  The 
picked  diplomats  of  all  Europe  are  sent 
to  Peking,  lodged  sumptuously,  paid 
high  salaries,  and  sustained  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  promotions  and  rewards  af- 
ter a  useful  term  at  Peking— all  but 
the  American  minister,  who  is  crowded 
in  small  rented  premises,  is  paid  about 
a  fourth  as  much  as  the  other  envoys, 
and,  coming  untrained  to  his  career, 
has  the  cheerful  certainty  of  being  put 
out  of  office  as  soon  as  he  has  learned 
his  business  and  another  President  is 
elected,  his  stay  in  Peking  on  a  mea- 
gre salary,  a  sufficient  incident  in  itself, 
leading  to  nothing  further  officially. 
The  United  States  does  not  maintain 
student-interpreters  at  Peking,  and  the 
legation  has  so  far  drafted  Its  inter- 
preters from  the  mission  boards. 

Such  interpreters,  having  usually 
given  most  attention  to  the  local  di- 
alects of  the  people,  must  then  acquire 
the  elaborate  and  specialized  Idioms  of 
the  official  class.  Dr.  Peter  Parker  and 
the  great  Wells  Williams  are  the  only 
sinologues,  or  Chinese  scholars,  who 
have  lent  lustre  to  the  roll  of  American 
diplomats  serving  in  China. 

The  diplomats  in  exile  lead  a  narrow, 
busy  life  among  themselves,  occupied 
with  their  social  amusements  and 
feuds,  often  well  satisfied  with  Peking 
after  their  first  month's  disgust,  re- 
sentment and  homesickness,  and  even 
becoming  sensitive  to  any  criticism  or 
disparagement  of  the  place.  They  have 
their  club,  the  tennis-courts  of  which 
are  flooded  and  roofed  over  as  a  skat- 
ing-rink, their  spring  and  autumn  ra- 
ces at  a  track  beyond  the  walls,  fre- 
quent garden  parties  and  picnic  teas 
In  the  open  seasons,  and  a  busy  round 
of  state  dinners  and  balls  all  winter. 
For  the  nearly  forty  years  that  the 


fine  flowers  of  European  diplomacy 
have  been  transplanted  to  Peking,  they 
have  been  content  to  wallow  along  this 
filthy  Legation  street,  breathing  its 
dust,  sickened  with  its  mud  and  stench- 
es, the  highway  before  their  doors  a 
general  sewer  and  dumping-ground  for 
offensive  refuse  of  every  kind.  The 
street  is  all  gutter  save  where  there  are 
fragmentary  attempts  at  a  raised  mud- 
bank  footwalk  beside  the  house  walls, 
for  use  when  the  cartway  between  is 
too  deep  a  mud-slough.  "We  are  here 
on  sufferance,  under  protest,  you 
know,"  say  the  meek  and  lowly  diplo- 
mats. "We  must  not  offend  Chinese 
prejudices."  Moreover,  all  the  lega- 
tions would  not  subscribe  to  an  at- 
tempted improvement  fund,  nor  all 
unite  in  demanding  that  the  Chinese 
should  clean,  light,  pave,  and  drain  Le- 
gation 8treet  That  Jealousy  of  the 
great  Powers  so  ironically  termed  the 
"Concert  of  Europe,"  Is  as  much  to 
blame  for  the  sanitary  situation  of  Pe- 
king as  for  affairs  In  Crete  and  Ar- 
menia. 

The  whole  stay  of  the  envoys  at  Pe- 
king has  been  a  long  story  of  trial  and 
fruitless  effort,  of  rebuff  and  covert  in* 
suits.  It  was  unfortunate  that  their 
residence  began  without  the  refugee 
Emperor  being  forced  to  come  down 
from  Jehol  and  receive  them  with  hon- 
ors and  due  courtesy,  and  that  the  long 
regency  of  the  two  secluded  empresses 
continued  the  evasion  of  personal  au- 
diences, since  precedent  and  custom 
soon  crystallize  In  fixed  laws  to  the 
Chinese.  In  the  first  years  of  their  dis- 
grace and  defeat,  the  officials  were  civ- 
il and  courteous,  gracious  and  kindly 
In  their  intercourse  with  diplomats:  but 
In  a  few  years  they  recovered  their 
aplomb,  found  their  lost  "face,"  and  be- 
came as  insolent,  arrogant,  contemptu- 
ous, and  overbearing  as  they  bad  been 
before  the  war,  and  have  continued  to 
be,  save  in  other  brief  moments  of  hu- 
miliation and  defeat,  ever  since. 
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The  audience  question  was  just  reach- 
ing the  hopeful  and  enlightened  stage 
when  the  coud  d'etat  unsettled  things. 
There  have  been  no  social  relations  be- 
tween the  diplomatic  corps  and  the 
court  circle,  no  meeting  or  mingling 
Rave  for  the  formal  presentation  of  cre- 
dentials, the  dreary  New  Year's  audi- 
ences In  the  palace  lnclosure,  the  la- 
dies' audience  In  18ft8,  and  the  formal 
exchange  of  visits  with  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  the  Tsung-li  Tamun, 
and,  in  general,  none  know  less  of  Chi- 
nese character  and  life  than  those  offi- 
cially acquainted  with  the  Emperor  of 
China.  No  Chinese  official  dares  main- 
tain Intimate  social  relations  with  the 
legations,  even  those  who  have  appre- 
ciated and  keenly  enjoyed  the  social 
life  and  official  hospitalities  of  London. 
Paris,  Tokio,  and  Washington,  relaps- 
ing into  strange  conservatism  and 
churlishness,  the  usual  contemptuous 
attitude  of  the  Manchu  officials,  when 
they  return  to  Peking.  Even  then  they 
are  denounced  to  the  throne  for  "inti- 
macy with  foreigners,"  black-balled 
and  cold-shouldered  at  their  clubs,  and 
persecuted  into  retirement  by  jealous 
ones,  who  consider  association  with 
foreigners  a  sure  sign  of  disloyalty. 
Even  the  needy  literati,  who  teach  Chi- 
nese at  the  different  legations,  would 
scorn  to  recognise  their  foreign  pupils 
on  the  street  or  in  the  presence  of  any 
other  Chinese,  and  the  contempt  of 
grandees  and  petty  button-folk  as  they 
pass  one  on  the  streets  of  Peking  is 
something  to  remember  in  one's  hour 
of  pride. 

During  recent  years.  Peking  has  been 
such  a  hot-bed  of  intrigue,  secret  con- 
ventions, and  concession-seeking,  of 
high-handed  and  underhanded  pro- 
ceedings, that  a  diplomat's  life  has  not 
been  a  happy  one,  nor  his  position  a 
sinecure.  With  coup  d'dtats  before 
breakfast,  executions  over  night  riot- 
ing soldiers  at  the  railway-station, 
mobs  stoning  legation  carts  and  chairs 


at  will,  and  telegraphic  communication 
broken  whenever  the  soldiers  could 
reach  the  wires,  the  legations  called  for 
guards  of  their  own  marines  In  the 
autumn  of  1808.  Thirty  or  forty  guards 
were  sent  to  different  European  lega- 
tions, but  the  Russian  legation  re- 
quired seventy  men-at-arms  and  Cos- 
sacks to  protect  it.  Last  to  arrive  were 
nine  marines  to  defend  the  modest 
premises  rented  to  the  great  republic  •" 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
want  of  actual  roof-area  to  shelter 
more  guards  obliging  the  American 
minister  to  ask  that  the  other  marines 
should  remain  at  Tientsin,  eighty  miles 
away.  By  renting  a  Chinese  bouse, 
eighteen  marines  were  finally  quartered 
near  the  legation.  This  would  have 
been  farcical  and  laughable,  humiliat- 
ing to  American  pride  only.  If  there 
had  not  been  real  danger  and 
need  for  guards  for  the  lit- 
tle community  of  foreign  diplo- 
mats, shut  like  rats  In  a  trap  hi  a  doub- 
le-walled city  of  an  estimated  million 
three  hundred  thousand  fanatic,  for- 
eign-hating Chinese,  with  a  more  hos- 
tile and  lawless  army  of  sixty  thousand 
vicious  Chinese  soldiers  without  the 
walls  and  scattered  over  the  country 
toward  Tientsin. 


Every  Bervant  in  a  foreign  establish- 
ment in  Peking  is  a  spy  and  Informer 
of  some  degree;  espionage  is  a  regular 
business:  and  the  table-talk,  visitlng- 
11st,  card-tray,  and  scrap-basket,  with 
full  accounts  of  all  comings  and  goings, 
sayings  and  doings  of  any  envoy  or 
loreigner  In  Peking,  are  regularly  of- 
fered for  purchase  by  recognized  pur- 
veyors of  such  news.  One  often  catches 
a  glimpse  of  concentrated  sttentlon 
on  the  face  of  the  turbaned  servants 
standing  behind  dining-room  chairs, 
that  convinces  one  of  this  feature  of 
capital  life.  Diplomatic  secrets  are  fair- 
ly Impossible  In  such  an  atmosphere. 
Every  secret  convention  and  conces- 
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slon  Is  soon  blazoned  abroad.  Every 
word  the  British  minister  uttered  at 
the  Tsung-Ii  Yamun  was  reported  to 
the  Russian  legation  with  almost  elec- 
tric promptness,  until  the  envoy  threat- 
ened to  suspend  negotiations  and  with- 
draw. Wily  concessionaries  know  each 
night  where  their  rivals  are  dining  and 
what  they  have  said;  whether  any 


piece  of  written  paper  has  passed,  and 
what  has  gone  on  at  each  legation  in 
Peking  and  each  consulate  at  Tientsin. 
Every  legation  keyhole,  crack,  and 
chink  has  its  eye  and  ear  at  critical 
times,  and  by  a  multiplication  in  im- 
agination one  arrives  at  an  Idea  of 
what  the  palace  may  be  like. 


IN  THE  DAY  OF  TERROR.* 


One  memorable  night  during  that 
same  autumn  season  our  village  was 
startled  by  a  fearful  cry.  "Lea  pa- 
ir iotes!  Les  patriotes!"  and  "Libert*!** 
rang  through  the  streets  and  set  the 
echoes  trembling.  The  tramp  of  many 
feet  and  the  shouts  of  frensled  voices 
filled  the  air.  Torches  flashed,  display- 
ing loathsome  and  angry  faces;  and 
people  awoke  from  their  peaceful  slum- 
ber to  know  that  for  them  the  day  of 
terror  was  come.  The  wild  multitudes 
bore  down  upon  noble  dwellings,  seized 
and  sacked  all  that  fell  in  their  way. 
It  was  as  If  a  flood  of  vultures  had 
swooped  upon  our  innocent  village. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Brete  had  been 
sitting  at  his  oriel  window,  the  one 
beneath  the  gray  gable  yonder.  His 
eyes  had  found  no  sleep  that  night, 
and  he  was  steeped  in  a  strange,  fear- 
ful reverie  when  the  cry  roused  him. 
He  leaned  out  to  listen,  and  immediate- 
ly a  horrible  sight  rose  before  his  eyes. 
The  seigniory  was  surrounded  by  a  fu- 
rious mob.  Inhuman  yells  were  threat- 
ening It,  a  black  cloud  of  smoke  curled 
round  its  base  and  enveloped  it  Now 
it  burst  into  scarlet  flames,  rising  high- 
er and  higher,  and  the  noble  edifice 
towered  white  and  terrified  above  the 
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guerite Boo  vet.  Copyright  18SB  by  A.  C. 
McClun  &  Co.    Price  11.20. 


ghastly  spectacle.  The  south  and  east 
walls  were  soon  ablaze.  One  casement 
after  another  burst  open,  emitting  a 
flood  of  Are,  and  the  vandals  had  gath- 
ered around  It  to  witness  with  fiendish 
glee  Che  birth  of  their  holocaust  to  free- 
dom. 

The  Chevalier  looked  aghast,  but  only 
for  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second. 
Quick  he  leaped  from  his  chair— by 
what  miracle  he  found  strength  heaven 
alone  knows— and  rushed  out  of  his 
dwelling.  The  next  instant  old  Jacques 
was  beside  him. 

"In  God's  name,  monsieur,  whither?" 
he  cried,  laying  hold  of  his  master. 

"Stay  me  not,  but  do  thou  follow  me. 
A  woman  and  a  child  are  at  the  farther- 
most window  of  the  north  wing,  and 
beckoning  here  for  help.  Dost  thou 
hear?" 

His  eyes  were  luminous  with  a  sud- 
den rush  of  life.  His  every  nerve  quiv- 
ered and  his  Hps  were  set,  as  he  made 
his  perilous  wsy  to  the  one  unattacked 
angle  of  the  chateau. 

Jacques,  meanwhile,  beguiled  some 
half-drunken  stragglers  out  of  his  path 
with  promisee  of  copious  draughts  of 
something  better  than  the  scorched 
blood  of  aristocrats. 

When  the  Chevalier  reached  the  spot, 
the  woman's  face  had  disappeared 
from  the  window,  but  the  child's  goldeo 
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head  was  resting  upon  the  stone  mul- 
llon.  Its  white  lids  opening  and  droop- 
ing by  turns  between  sleep  and  wonder. 
Its  cheeks  and  brow  tinted  a  roseate 

from  the 


steep.  There  was  no  stepping-stone  or 
foothold  In  tbe  wall.  What  then?  The 
Chevalier  cast  about  him  almost  is 
despair.  Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of 


of  a  neighboring  tower.  It  had  been 
growing  higher  and  higher,  even  to  the 
embrasure  of  the  fatal  window,  thrust- 
ing its  wiry  tentacles  deeper  and  deeper 
and  wood  for  centuries, 
like  a  goodly  tree.  Its 
branches  knotted  and  intertwined  like 
a  tangled  net  of  iron.  He  gripped  It 
with  his  slender  Angers,  and  essayed 
Its  strength.  It  yielded  not  Then, 
eaven-born  power,  he 
aloft,  and  rose, 
way  among  the  green  foliage  as  fear* 
lessly  and  surely  as  upon  the  stoutest 
ladder.  In  a  moment  more  be  bad 
reached  the  casement  and  gently  lifted 
she  child  upon  his  shoulder.  Her  soft 
arms  were  wound  about  his  neck,  she 
cooed  and  gurgled  in  contentment  at 
finding  herself  In  the  embrace  of  a 
protector.   Lightly  as  he  had  mounted 


he  reached  the  earth 
more,  old  Jacques  was  there 
to  bear,  them  both  away. 

The  old  vine  had  yearly  been  growing 
stronger,  and  the  Chevalier  had  been 
wasting  day  by  day,  that,  through  the 
inscrutable  ways  of  Providence  this 
thing  might  be  accomplished. 

At  daybreak  tbe  seigniory  was  in 
ruins,  and  Monsieur  du  Mara  Is  and  his 
family  had  been  captured  and  made 
None  but  the  mother  knew 
the  little  one  lay  at  that  hour 
asleep  beneath  the  Chevalier's  humbler 
roof. 

And  now  the  ruffians  were  satiated 
of  then*  ghoulish  revelry  for  a  time, 


and  sought  no  further  mischief  to  do 
In  the  name  of  sweet  liberty.  Yet  we 
were  In  a  very  net  of  fretful ness  the 
while,  not  knowing  who  might  be  piu- 


But  the  child  Madeleine, 
of  all  the  strife,  dwelt  with  the  Cheva- 
lier. Her  Inquiries  and  perplexities 
concerning  the  great  change  that  had 
so  suddenly  come  into  her  young  life 
were  answered  and  soothed  with  words 
but  little  short  of  a  parent  s  tenderness. 
Between  her  and  the  good  Chevalier 
there  spraug,  like  a  flower  In  the  night, 
the  sympathy  that  comes  of  a  common 
Out  of  that  sympathy 
grew  a  still  more  beauteous  flow- 
er, the  love  betwixt  a  little  child  and  a 
noble  man,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
purer  or  more  sacred. 
Some  days  later  the  vanguards  of 


more  a  thirst  for  the.  Co 
blood  of  Innocence  with  which  to  lave'C" 
their  own  guilt,  betook  themselves 
the  precincts  of  Leg  Tourelles.  There^ 
were,  perhaps,  not  more  than  a  doses?} 
of  them,  but  these  were  among  tje^ 
most  rabid.  They  scaled  the  walls 
would  have  broken  Into  the  little 
even  as  a  wolf  might  into  a  shee 
If  some  Invisible  hand  had  not  stl^ed 
them.  I  have  already  told  you  how 
the  very  air  of  that  kindly  dwelling 
breathed  of  peace  and  piety.  I  think 
that  even   those   crazed,  misguided 
wretches  must  have  felt  something  of 
It  In  their  wicked  hearts.  For,  ere 
they  had  gone  many  steps  they  halted 
in  their  mad  pursuit,  arrested  by  a 
sight  that  would  have  melted  a  heart 
of  bronze. 

In  tbe  dusk  of  early  evening  a  little 
group  knelt  around  on  alter  In  a  quiet 
chamber— the  child,  her  baby  hands 
clasped  and  her  eyes  turned 


J3 


ward;  on  one  side  of  her  the  young 
Chevalier,  with  a  look  of  earnest  en- 
treaty on  his  delicate,  saintly  counte- 
nance, and  on  the  other  side  old  Jacques, 
with  silvery  head  bowed  in  prayer. 
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Thus  they  had  gathered  at  the  close  of 
each  day  to  beseech  the  grace  of  heav- 
en for  the  safety  of  their  beloved  ones. 
They  rose  as  the  men  entered  the  room, 
and  the  little  one  clang  to  the  Chevalier 
as  She  met  the  grim  stare  of  the  in- 
vaders. 

"What  manner  of  game  have  we 
here?"  cried  one  of  the  leaders  In  a 
surly  voice;  bnt  be  laid  not  hand  upon 
any  one.  He  seemed  to  shrink  like  a 
snail  within  its  shell  as  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Brete  turned  upon  him. 

"But  poor  game.  Indeed,"  responded 
be,  "for  such  as  you,  who  value  your 
prey  according  to  the  feathers  of  the 
victims.  We  are  but  humble  people 
with  Just  this  roof  over  our  heads,  and 
no  power  on  earth  save  that  which  God 
gives  us  to  succor  one  another." 

"Ha,  ha,  thou  art  a  fine!  a  fine!  I 
know  thee  by  thy  white  hands  and  thy 
sleek  tongue!"  shouted  several  angry 
voices. 

"A  fine,  if  thou  wilt  nave  it  so,"  re- 
joined the  Chevalier;  "we  are  not  here 
to  deny  you.  But  think  not  that  we 
shrink  from  paying  the  penalty  of  be- 
ing born  with  an  escutcheon.  Noblesse 
oblige." 

"Art  thou  not,  then,  afraid  of  death?" 
asked  the  Jacobin,  marvelling  at  his  se- 
renity. 

"Wherefore  should  we  fear?  Behold 
these  three  lives.  This."  and  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  fair  head  at  his  side, 
"hath  scarce  had  time  to  learn  the  full 
value  of  it  And  yonder  gray  head  hath 
well-nigh  run  Its  course.  Mine,  hang- 
ing by  so  slender  a  thread.  Is  hardly 
worth  the  living.  Hast  thou  not 
thought,  man,  that  to  souls  free  from 
perjury  death  Is  but  the  gateway  to  a 


brighter  and  sinless  world?  It  comes 
to  us  all,  soon  or  late.  And  may  thou 
and  thy  fellows  meet  it  as  calmly  when 
your  own  hour  Is  near.  We  were  but 
this  moment  commending  our  souls  to 
God,  and  are  prepared.  Little  one,-  he 
said,  bending  over  to  her,  "thou  wilt 
follow  me  gladly  to  Paradise,  wilt  thou 
not?" 

The  Child  nestled  to  him  and  covered 
his  face  with  caresses. 

"Thou  art  my  La  Brete;  I  will  go 
with  thee  everywhere,"'  she  said,  not 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  his 
words. 

His  spiritual  strength  at  length 
yielded  to  bis  bodily  weakness.  He 
fell  Into  bis  chair.  The  light  of  Che 
half-burnt  tapers  shed  a  nickering  glow 
upon  the  frail  reclining  figure,  with  Its 
white  transparent  face,  and  upon  the 
rosy  healthful  child  bending  over  him 
and  still  holding  him  close.  There  fell 
a  deep  silence  for  an  Instant  Then 
a  stifled  sob  from  the  heart  of  old 
Jacques  broke  It 

"To  the  cart  with  them!"  cried  one  of 
the  hardened  wretches. 

"Hold  thy  tongue,  thou  Infemair 
commanded  the  chief  among  them.  This 
man,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  so  many 
brutal  deeds,  felt  a  cold  pressure  about 
his  heart  For  one  short  second  a 
gleam  of  celestial  light  penetrated  his 
soul,  and  he  was  moved  to  human  com- 

"Turn  your  ways  from  this  place," 
he  said;  "It  is  the  abode  of  a  saint  And 
the  wrath  of  heaven  be  upon  us  If  but 
a  hair  of  his  head  perish!" 

And  they  departed  In  silence  from  the 
home  of  the  Chevalier. 
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Josiah  served  in  one  or  another  of 
the  Vermont  regiments  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  was  retired  from  the 
service  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
bought  a  right  of  land  under  a  Vermont 
charter  In  the  then  almost  uninhabited 
township  of  Danvis,  and  again  began 
pioneer  life  in  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 

Again  the  quick  resonant  strokes  of 
his  axe  were  echoed  from  side  to  side 
of  a  widening  clearing.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  conquest  of  the  forest  giants,  ven- 
erable patriarchs,  concerning  whose 
fate  he  felt  no  sentimental  emotion.  He 
let  a  flood  of  sunlight  down  upon  fresh 
acres  of  virgin  soil,  and  out  of  their 
roughness  moulded  gralnfleld  and 
meadow.  He  reared  the  log  walls  of  a 
new  home,  soon  made  truly  a  home  by 
the  presence  of  his  wife. 

Josiah  was  again  an  owner  of  oxen, 
also  of  cows  and  a  horse,  and  a  flock 
of  long-legged,  bare-bellied  sheep  that 
ranged  the  woods  as  untamed  as  deer 
except  when  fear  of  wolves  and  bears 
became  more  terrible  than  fear  of  man, 
or  deep  snow  and  starvation  made 
fched,  fold,  and  fodder  more  desirable 
than  freedom.  The  sheep  and  the  young 
cattle  were  turned  out  to  range  the 
budding  and  blossoming  woods,  and 
their  owner  was  out  one  day  with  his 
rifle  to  look  after  their  welfare,  when 
be  heard  the  scared  bleating  of  the 
flock,  mingled  with  the  spasmodic  Jan- 
gle of  the  leader's  bell.  As  they  came 
tearing  down  the  mountain  path,  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  hlndermost  the 
cause  of  their  flight  a  gaunt  she-bear, 
galloped  at  top  speed,  her  faded,  rag- 
ged coat  fluttering  like  the  tatters  of  a 
beggar.  The  sheep  swerved  aside  to  pass 

•  Vitxn  a  Duril  PlMMCT.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robin**.  Copyright,  1900.  by  HooftotOD,  Mifflin 
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Josiah  when  they  saw  him,  but  she 
held  straight  on,  and  when  he  fired, 
inflicting  a  slight  wound  in  her  head, 
she  charged  furiously  upon  him.  He 
swung  the  gun  aloft  and  brought  it 
down  with  all  his  might  By  good  luck 
that  he  was  truly  thankful  for  he 
struck  the  beast  a  blow  on  the  skull 
that  checked  her  onslaught  Another 
brought  her  down  quite  stunned,  so 
that  he  had  no  trouble  to  dispatch  her, 
but  It  was  the  last  service  of  the  rifle, 
The  barrel  was  bent,  the  stock  broken 
past  mending,  so  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  a  new  gun  of  some  sort. 

Arguing  the  question  with  himself, 
his  wife  the  audience,  he  said:  "If  I 
got  tu  be  sech  a  blunderin*  ol'  numb- 
skull I  can't  git  a  bead  on  a  bear's 
head  three  rod  off,  I  better  git  me  su'- 
thln"  I  can  shoot  buckshot  In— a»  ol' 
Queen's  arm  or  a  'pateraro',  mebby.  By 
the  Lord  Harry,  she  wa'n't  three  rod, 
an'  a-comin'  stret  at  me!  But  she  was 
a-bobbln'  up  an'  down,  Ju'  loke  a  saw- 
mill gate.  It  don't  signify,  though.  I'd 
ort  tu  ha'  fetched  her.  Fact  on't  Is.  I 
guess  I  can't  shoot  a  rifle  no  more — 
don't  practyce  none.  Guess  I'll  git  me 
a  smooth-bore— it'll  be  bandy  for  pig- 
ins,  an'  shoot  a  ball  well  'nough  for 
what  bear  an*  deer  an'  varmints  I  run 
on  tu  naowerd^ys.  If  the'  was  any 
sech  thing  as  flxin'  up  ol'  'Sartln  Death* 
I  wouldn't  think  o'  notbln*  else,  but 
she's  past  prayin'  for,"  be  sighed  rue- 
fully, regarding  the  bent  barrel,  the 
broken  lock,  and  splintered  stock. 

The  result  was  that  after  fully  set- 
ting forth  the  case  of  each  weapon,  be 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shop  of 
Thomas  Hill  in  Charlotte,  the  most  fa- 
mous gunsmith  of  the  region:  and  after 
long  consultation  with  that  cunning 
craftsman,  he  ordered  the  building  of 
a  sixteen-gauge  smooth-bore,  with  four- 
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foot  barrel,  brass  mountings,  curled 
maple  stock  of  rifle  pattern,  with  patch 
box.  He  awaited  the  appointed  time 
of  completion  with  the  degree  of  pa- 
tience that  usually  attends  the  gun  lov- 
er while  he  waits  possession  of  a  new 
weapon,  and,  knowing  the  value  of  a 
craftsman's  promise,  added  a  week's 
grace  thereto. 

Then  he  haltered  the  two-year-old 
heifer  that  was  to  be  the  price,  trade 
being  chiefly  conducted  by  barter,  and 
set  forth  on  foot,  leading  the  heifer. 

The  gun  proved  to  be  all  that  was 
promised  and  more  than  was  expected. 
It  was  a  beauty,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day;  It  made  a  target  al- 
most as  good  as  a  rifle  at  twenty  rods, 
and  patterns  with  both  coarse  and  fine 
shot  that  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Joslah  Hill  was  pleased  enough  with 
the  gun  to  give  it  ungrudged  praise, 
and  proud  to  have  so  skilful  and  hon- 
est a  workman  as  its  maker  for  a  name- 
sake. So  treading  more  lightly  with 
this  easiest  of  burdens  on  his  shoulder, 
he  set  forth  on  his  homeward  Journey, 
now  making  a  target  of  a  white  patch 
on  a  beech  trunk,  now  of  an  unwary 
crow,  now  of  a  pigeon  just  arrived 
from  so  far  south  that  It  had  green  wild 
grapes  in  Its  crop,  while  In  Danvis 
woods  the  vines  were  but  Just  In  bloom. 

He  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
mile,  when  he  brought  down  one  of 
these  travellers  from  afar,  and  debat- 
ing a  moment  whether  he  should  re- 
load with  shot  or  ball!  decided  on  the 
latter,  so  that  he  might,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  home,  show  Ruby  how  well  the 
new  smooth-bore  could  fill  the  place 
of  the  rifle.  As  he  was  returning  the 
ramrod  to  Its  pipes,  his  roving  eyes 
caught  the  movement  of  some  animal 
where  the  next  turn  of  the  road  closed 
the  forest  vista.  His  first  thoughts 
were  that  It  was  a  deer,  and  that  it 
was  out  of  season.  Then  he  saw  that, 
though  It  was  of  the  color,  it  was  not 
of  the  form  of  a  deer.  It  was  a  panther 


sneaking  along  at  a  loose-jointed,  cat- 
like trot,  halting  now  and  then  to  look 
backward  with  intent,  alert  eagerness; 
then  resuming  its  slouching  advance. 

Joslah  brought  the  gun  to  his  shoul- 
der, but  could  not  find  a  certain  aim  at 
the  distance,  though  that  was  not  more 
than  twenty  rods.  So  he  waited,  with 
his  head  a  little  raised  and  gun  muzzle 
lowered,  for  the  animal  to  come  within 
closer  range.  At  fifteen  rods  it  halted 
and  looked  backward  again,  and  then 
as  Joslah  aimed  at  the  curved  side  just 
behind  the  shoulder,  it  sprang  lightly 
to  the  roadside,  faced  about,  and  swift- 
ly climbed  the  trunk  of  a  great  maple 
to  the  first  large  limb  that  stretched 
out  above  the  road,  upon  which  It 
crouched,  eagerly  watching  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  It  had  come. 

"A-layln'  for  sutbln'-one  o'  my  idglt 
y'erlln's  mebby,"  Joslah  whispered  to 
himself,  the  eye  and  aim  following 
every  movement,  only  diverted  for  an 
occasional  quick  glance  down  the  road. 
The  last  of  these  revealed  a  glimpse  of 
a  checkered  blue  and  white  sunbonnet 
and  the  flutter  of  a  brown  homespun 
gown,  and  then  Ruby  appeared  in  full 
view,  picking  her  way  along  the  edge 
ot  a  muddy  road,  not  thirty  yards  be- 
yond the  tree  where  the  panther 
crouched,  watching  her  with  cruel  ea- 
ger eyes— ears  pricked,  the  end  of  the 
tail  twitching  nervously,  and  hinder 
paws  nestling  under  the  belly  for  the 
leap. 

"Ruby!  Ruby!  Stand  still  where  you 
be,  for  God's  sake!"  he  cried  out  In  a 
sharp,  strained  voice  that  compelled 
her  to  stand  stock  still  before  she  com- 
prehended whose  it  was  or  whence  It 
came. 

The  panther  turned  the  glare  of  its 
yellow  eyes  full  upon  him  at  the  sound; 
the  long  barrel  trembled  a  little  as  It 
was  brought  to  an  aim,  then  became 
steady  as  a  rock  under  the  strain  of 
the  tense  muscle,  and  obedient  to  the 
flash  of  priming  spat  out  Its  shaft  of 
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fire.  A  yell  of  pain  and  rage  shot 
through  the  boom  of  the  report  and 
echo  as  the  panther,  pierced  through 
the  heart,  lurched  aimlessly  from  its 
perch  and  came  down  a-sprawl  and 
half-lifeless  midway  between  Joslah 
and  his  wife. 

Still  calm  and  collected,  be  began  re- 
loading as  he  stepped  forward  a  pace, 
closely  watching  the  great  cat  blindly 
biting  and  clawing  the  earth,  and 
writhing  and  rebounding  in  all  the 
contortions  of  feline  death  throes.  The 
last  snarling  gasp  went  out,  and  the 
muscular  limbs  stiffened,  quivered  and 
telaxed,  but  he  did  not  go  nearer  the 
motionless  tawny  form  until  his  piece 
was  reloaded.  Then,  with  thumb  on 
the  cock  and  finger  on  the  trigger  be 
advanced  and  stirred  it  with  bis  foot 
Not  a  muscle  gave  a  responsive  twitch. 


and  he  went  over  to  Ruby,  sitting  In  a 
dumb  gaze,  clutching  the  leaves  with 
rigid  hands,  never  moving  until,  when 
she  saw  her  husband  so  near  the  ter- 
rible beast,  she  made  an  involuntary 
warning  gesture. 

"Thank  the  good  Lord,  Ruby!"  he 
cried,  all  of  a  tremble  now,  and  his 
voice  shaking  as  he  knelt  down  beside 
her;  and  she,  with  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  fell  to  weeping. 

"I  do'  know  what  made  me,  bat  I 
consaited  you'd  be  a-comlng;  an'  I  was 
n-eomln'  aout  tu  meet  you." 

"An*  I  was  a -com  in'  jest  In  the  nick 
o'  time,  an'  blessed  be  this  gun.  for  she 
saved  ye.  We'll  call  her  'Deliverance.' 
Ju'  look  what  a  beauty  she  be!  There 
don't  ye  cry  ontu  her— salty  tears'!!  rust 
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M.  Israel  Levi  of  Paris  is  preparing 
an  edition  of  all  the  known  fragments 
of  the  Hebrew  Bcclesiasticua.  Alto- 
gether, considerably  more  than  half 
the  text  has  now  been  recovered. 

The  Alpine  Journal  for  May  printed 
a  number  of  letters  by  Mr.  Ruskln, 
written  years  ago,  when  he  was  an  en- 
thusiastic member  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Among  unpublished  manuscripts  which 
Mr.  Ruskln  left  were  portions  of  the 
Uvea  of  Reynolds  and  Turner,  which  he 
Intended  to  write. 

The  late  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Tuer's  col- 
lection of  children's  books  of  the  sev- 
enteenth, eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  his  series  of  horn  books, 
which  The  Athemeum  pronounced  the 
largest  and  most  Interesting  collection 


of  children's  books  which  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  a  sale-room,  was  sold  at  Lon- 
don last  month.  The  born-books  were 
chiefly  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell,  who  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  was 
a  distinguished  Orientalist  He  trans- 
lated the  Koran  forty  years  ago,  and 
he  also  published  translations  of  the 
Book  of  Job  and  of  Isaiah. 

Will  Carleton,  Josh  Billings,  Eugene 
Field.  Bret  Harte  and  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling are  "favorite  poets,"  one  guesses, 
with  Mr.  Holman  F.  Day,  whose  vol- 
ume of  verses  Small,  Maynard  &  Com- 
pany publish  under  the  title  "Up  la 
Maine."  These  "Stories  of  Yankee 
Life,"  as  their  author  calls  them,  con- 
tain some  shrewd  bits  of  practical  wto- 
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dom  along  with  some  clever  character- 
drawing.  The  shiftless  Eph,  who  "kept 
three  dogs,"  Is  particularly  well  hit  off. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the 
"Nugget"  series,  for  which  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert  are  to  be  thanked. 
Is  the  latest,  ''Quaint  Nuggets,"  which 
consists  of  quotations  from  Elizabethan 
sources.  The  compiler.  Eveline  Warner 
Bralnerd.  has  been  particularly  happy 
In  her  choice  of  selections  from  Thomas 
Fuller,  and  the  reader  would  gladly 
have  a  bookfnl  of  just  such  alone.  But 
as  Hall,  Selden,  Herbert  and  Walton 
do  not  need  commendation  at  this  day. 
It  suffices  to  say  that  the  entire  volume 
Is  delightful. 

The  second  volume  of  Prof.  Elisha 
Gray's  much-appreciated  popular 
science  series,  "Nature's  Miracles," 
proves  to  be  even  more  in- 
teresting than  Its  predecessor. 
The  sub-title,  "Energy  and  Vibra- 
tion," will  not  give  to  the  average  read- 
er any  Idea  of  the  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects dealt  with,  from  "noise  and  mu- 
sic" to  phosphorescence  and  shadow, 
heat  rays  and  "high  explosives."  The 
last  part  of  the  book,  which  treats  of 
such  warlike  matters  as  "firing  a  shot" 
will  be  found  timely  and  up-to-date. 
There  is  a  brightness  and  flexibility  In 
the  use  of  illustrations  which  gives  this 
series  of  "familiar  talks"  an  uncommon 
fitness  for  the  work  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed. Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert 

Little  books  about  great  men  are  sel- 
dom so  satisfactory  as  is  Arthur 
Waugh's  study  of  Robert  Browning,  in 
the  series  of  "Westminster  Biograph- 
ies" of  which  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
are  the  American  publishers.  To 
present  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
small  pages  an  outline  of  the  events  of 
a  long  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
trace  the  growth  of  a  poet's  powers 
and  reputation  was  a  difficult  task,  but 


it  has  been  admirably  accomplished. 
The  criticism  of  Browning's  work,  es- 
pecially in  Its  relation  to  that  of  his 
contemporaries.  Is  discriminating  and 
sympathetic,  while  the  portrayal  of  his 
personality  Is  unexpectedly  vivid.  The 
book  Is  thoroughly  readable,  and  prom- 
ises well  for  the  popularity  of  the  at- 
tractive series  of  which  It  Is  the  Initial 
volume. 

A  loyal  and  daring  maiden  who  dons 
a  trooper's  dress  in  order  to  warn  a 
prince  of  his  peril,  and  a  lover  whom 
her  somewhat  un trooper-like  actions 
presently  bring  Into  disgrace  are  the 
central  figures  In  Roland  Macdonald's 
novel,  "The  Sword  of  the  King."  The 
fact  that  the  tale  is  a  first  venture  of 
Dr.  George  Macdonald's  son  will  give 
It  an  added  Interest  to  many,  but  there 
is  only  a  slight  recognizable  kinship  be- 
tween the  works  of  father  and  son. 
This  is  a  romance  of  adven- 
ture, full  of  incident,  exciting, 
with  a  kindly  and  genial  touch. 
It  Is  told  in  a  sprightly  fashion  by  the 
heroine  herself,  whose  lover  Is  active 
in  the  cause  of  William  of  Orange,  and 
the  escapes  and  misadventures  and 
complications  in  which  it  abounds 
make  It  a  decidedly  lively  tale.  The 
Century  Co. 

The  spirit  of  Americanism  will  be 
greatly  fostered  by  acquaintance  with 
a  record  of  the  "Saving  of  Oregon,** 
which  A.  0.  iMoClurg  &  Co.  publish.  In 
"Dr.  McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon,"  by 
Eva 'Emery  Dye,  a  detailed  account  is 
given  of  the  faithful  and  undaunted 
labors  of  the  pioneers — missionaries, 
many  of  them — to  whom  this  country 
owes  the  wresting  of  a  great  territory 
from  British  encroachments.  The  two 
heroes  of  this  tale,  which  is  both  story 
and  history,  are  Dr.  John  McLoughlin, 
the  governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany west  of  the  Rockies,  and  Dr.  Mar- 
cus Whitman,  the  American  mission- 
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ary,  whom  even  the  warnings  of 
friendly  well-wishers,  "You  can  never 
get  the  women  through,"  couldn't  hold 
back  from  the  perilous  journey  across 
a  continent  The  dealings  with  each 
other  of  rival  or  warring  races,  the 
diplomatic  feats  and  the  superhuman 
struggles  of  those  early  days  are  here 
carefully  and  graphically  portrayed. 

The  Berlin  papers  report  the  finding 
of  a  hitherto  unknown  Humboldt  cor- 
respondence. The  collection  Is  bound 
in  a  thick  volume,  and  contains  about 
two  hundred  letters,  written  in  A.  von 
Humboldt's  "fine  crow's-foot  hand- 
writing," full  of  confidential  gossip 
concerning  the  Court  and  political  and 
military  notabilities,  and  references  to 
contemporary  scholars.  They  range 
from  1830  to  1840.  some  baring  been 
written  from  Berlin  and  some  from 
Potsdam. 

As  each  addition  to  the  series  of  "Bea- 
con Biographies"  makes  Its  welcome 
appearance,  one  feels  the  same  lively 

Interest  In  the  aturdy  little  chronology 
which  ushers  In  the  more  pretentious 
"Life"  with  such  an  engaging  sense  of 
Its  own  self-sufficiency.  The  latest 
subject  of  biography  Is  Commodore 
Decatur,  and  the  study,  by  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady,  does  not  lack  clear 
appreciation  of  the  vividly  dramatic 
Incidents  in  Decatur's  history.  As  a 
sketch,  also,  of  national  life  In  the  first 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  It  Is  ex- 
tremely Interesting.  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co. 

Lively  doubts  as  to  the  actual  Identity 
of  that  personage  who  is  now  figuring 
as  the  Czar  of  all  the  Busslas  will  be 
likely  to  beset  an  imaginative  reader  of 
"The  Black  Terror,"  by  John  K.  Leys. 
It  is  an  Ingenious  and  diverting  tale, 
whose  plot  turns  upon  the  spiriting 
away  of  a  Russian  government  official, 
one  Prince  Kropenskl,  by  the  "Com- 


mittee of  Public  Safety,"  and  bis  at- 
tempted rescue  by  the  hero,  who  Is,  of 
course,  In  love  with  his  daughter,  the 
Princess.  The  hero's  sympathies— he 
Is  a  young  English  architect— are.  how- 
ever, with  the  Nihilists,  and  he  be- 
comes curiously  Involved  In  one  of 
their  most  audacious  schemes  against 
the  Csar.  The  story  Is  an  exciting  one. 
rapid  In  Its  action  and  reaching  a  con- 
clusion quite  "too  good  to  be  true."  L. 
C.  Page  &  Co. 

A  reaction  against  the  Omar  Khay- 
yam cult  seems  to  have  set  In.  Mr.  A 
H.  Miller,  In  an  English  journal,  puts 
this  perplexing  question: 

What  can  one  make  of  a  poem  (or 
set  of  verses)  whose  supposed  author 
may  have  died  either  In  1080  or  1126, 
whose  poetical  writings  were  absolute- 
ly unknown  In  the  East— in  his  native 
Persia  as  well  as  In  India— until  the 
present  century;  whose  text  Is  so  In- 
definite that  It  varies  from  682  lines  to 
20ti41ines,  and  the  oldest  copy  of  whose 
verses  was  confessedly  written  nearly 
four  centuries  after  his  death?  The 
most  devoted  professor  of  Higher 
Criticism  would  give  up  such  a  prob- 
lem In  absolute  despair. 

Apropot  of  the  question  whether 
Dickens  Is  still  read,  the  "Bookworm" 
of  The  Academy  says: 

I  find  among  the  conventionally  "ed- 
ucated" members  of  the  new  genera- 
tion a  large  Ignorance  of  Dickens.  1 
find,  moreover,  among  the  educated 
members  of  the  elder  generation  a 
marked  disinclination  to  read  Dickens 
over  again.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
have  this  undoubted  demand  for  Dick- 
ens among  the  class  which  "takes  out" 
books  from  public  libraries.  The  con- 
clusion Is  obvious.  Dickens  Is  "read," 
but  mainly  by  "the  people."  Your  "cul- 
tured" person  prefers  Thackeray.  I 
do  myself.  But  I  can  quite  believe 
that  Dickens,  if  he  Is  conscious  of  his 
present  vogue  in  England,  Is  quite  sat- 
isfied with  the  direction  It  has  taken. 
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Oh,  What  a  Plague  is  Love! 

By  Katharine  Tynan,  author  of  "The  Dear  Irish 
Girl,"  "She  Walko  In  Beauty,"  etc.  ISnio.  76  cents. 

In  this  bright  little  story  the  author  has  told  In  a 
moat  entertaining  way  how  a  too  keen  susceptibility 
to  the  tender  passion  on  the  part  of  a  gallant  though 
somewhat  elderly  gentleman  la  a  constant  source 
of  anxiety  to  hla  grown.up  children,  who  are  devot- 
edly attached  to  him . 
"Leigh  Hunt  would  have  delighted  In  Miss  Tynan. 
He  knew  how  to  value  high  spirits  In  a  writer,  and 
the  gayety  of  this  cheerful  story  would  have 
charmed  him  Immensely."—  Th*  Saturday  Rtvitw, 
London,  England. 


The  Dread  and  Fear  of  Kings. 

By  J.  Breckenrii>oe  Ellis.  12mo,  |1.26. 

The  period  of  this  romance  Is  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  the  scenes  are  laid  In  Home, 
the  Island  of  Capri,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  The 
Interest  of  the  love  story,  the  exciting  Incidents  and 
the  spirited  dialogue  enchain  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

"For  stirring  adventure  and  romantic  love  scenes 
one  need  go  no  further.  Mr.  Ellis  has  written  a 
book  that  will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  who  like  a 
stirring  and  well.tol<fstory."-7«*  " 


The  Honey  Makers. 

By  Maroaret  W.  Morlkt,  author  of  "A  Song  of 
Life."  "Life  and  Love,"  "The  Bee  Teople,"  etc. 
12mo,  gilt  top,  Illustrated,  $  1.60. 

A  book  about  bees  for  bee  lovera  and  others. 

"Ml»*  Morley  combines  the  thoroughness,  accur- 
acy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  naturalist  with  the  grace- 
ful touch  of  a  skilled  artist.  Not  only  docs  she 
reveal  with  simplicity  and  care  the  organization 
and  habits  of  the  honey  bee,  but  she  Indulges  In 
felicities  of  expression  that  impart  an  additional 
charm  to  her  story.  Miss  Morley  indicates  In  the 
last  half  of  the  volume  the  place  which  the  bee  and 
Us  products  have  held  In  literature,  ancient  and 
modern.  This  feature  is  the  fruit  of  extended  re- 
search, and  betrays  excellent  taste."— Nrm  York 
Triton*. 


The  Cardinal's  Musketeer* 


By  M.  Imlat  Tatlor,  author  of  "On 
Staircase,"  "An  Imperial  Lover,"  "A  Yankee 
Volunteer,"  "The  House  of  the  Wlaard."  12mo, 

♦  1.26. 

A  rousing  tale  of  adventure  and  love,  whose 
scenes  nie  laid  in  France  in  the  time  of  Richelieu. 

"From  opening  to  close  a  strong  interest  Imbues 
the  pages.  It  is  a  tale  of  adventure  told  with  spirit. 
A  charming  love-current  runs  through  it,  ending  as 
it  should.  We  commend  it  as  a  story,  bright  and 
clean,  well  written  and  thoroughly  cDKaglnR." — 
Tht  Jndtf*nd*nt 

"It  la  a  strong,  * 
times  of  Cardinal 
New*. 


'It  la  a  strong,  well-studied  reproduction  of  the 

"-  Th.  Indianafclis 


The  House  of  the  Wizard. 

By  the  same  author.  12mo,  $  1.2S. 

This  is  a  romance  of  England  in  the  time  of  Henry 
vui.  It  displays  the  same  dramatic  power  and 
vivid  portraiture  which  have  placed  the  author  In 
the  foremost  rank  of  historical  novelists.  In  the 
course  of  the  love  story  of  Betty  Carew,  maid  of  ■ 
honor  to  two  of  Henry's  queens,  the  court  life  of 
the  period  Is  clearly  and  faithful) v  portrayed,  and 
the  manners  and  superstitions  of  old  England  are 
quaintly  represented. 

"The  historical  setting  of  the  story  Is  arranged 
with  fidelity,  and  the  romance  and  Intrigue  which 
run  through  the  plot  are  Interesting  and  exciting." 


Those  Dale  Girls* 

Frances  Weston  Carrdth.  illustrated, 

2mO,  « 1 .26. 

What  would  you  do  If  suddenly  forced  to 
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your  own  living?  The  Dale  girls  faced  the 
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reading 

"  'Those  Dale  Girls '  makes  a  capital  young  girls' 
book.  It  la  wholesome,  high  principled  and  inspir- 
ing, with  Just  enough  sentiment  to  make  it  Inter- 
esting."— Ntw  York  Sun. 


FOR  YOUNGER  READERS. 


The  Widow  O'Callaghan's 
Boys. 

By  Gulielma  Zollinoer.  Illustrated,  Hmo,  $1.28. 

A  capital  story  of  a  brave  little  Irish  widow's 
successful  efforts  to  bring  up  a  large  family  of  boys 
to  be  manly,  noble  and  self-reliant. 

"The  boys  and  girls  who  read  it  will  relish  every 
page,  and  will  imbibe  Its  noble  spirit,  even  If  often 
unconsciously."—  Congregationa/itt,  Boston. 


On  General  Thomas's  Staff. 

(The  Toung  Kentuckians  Series.) 

By  Btrom  A.  Husk,  author  of  "General  Nelson's 
Scout."   Illustrated,  12mo,  $1.26. 

This  is  the  second  of  Mr.  Dunn's  capital  stories  of 
the  Civil  War,  describing  the  further  adventures  of 
General  Nelson's  Scout.  The  career  of  Fred 
Shackelford,  now  a  captain,  his  hairbreadth  escapes 
and  gallant  services,  will  be  followed  with  Interest 
not  only  by  the  young,  for  whom  the  stories  are 
especially  written,  but  also  by  veterans  of  the  war 
and  their  families,  and  Indeed  by  all  who  are  keenly 
interested  in  that  marvelous  chapter  of  history. 

"I  feel  sure  that  those  who  read  this  novel  will 
bear  me  out  In  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  splendidly 
told  and  natural  story  of  the  rebellion.''— Henry 
Haynie  in  Th*  Botton  Tim**. 


Tales  of  an  Old  Chateau. 

Boutet,  author  of 
nunwi         ***dy,M  etc.  Illust 
Maitland  Armstrong.  16mo,  $  1 .26 


By  Margcertte 
William,"  "My  Lady,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  Helen 


Miss  Bouvet'a  tales  for  children  are  unsurpassed 
In  charm,  delicacy  and  refinement.  These  new  ones 
come  from  France,  where  Grand!Maman  tells  the 
children  about  bygone  days.  The  old  chateau  saw 
troublesome  times.  In  which  Grand'  Maman  herself 
figured  prominently.  Mlsa  Armstrong's  Illustra- 
tions, as  usual,  are  exquisite. 

"A  quaint  and  charming  group  of  candle-light 
stories."—  Th*  Living  Ag*. 

The  Bee  People* 

By  Maroaret  W.  Morlrt,  author  of  "A  Song  of 
Life,"  "Life  and  Love."  "The  Honev  Makers." 
wiih  many  Illustrations  by  the  author.  12m o,  $1.35. 

Miss  Morley  loves  the  bees,  and  she  loves  chil- 
dren, and  In  this  book  she  cordially  introduces  her 
Insect  pets  to  her  human  peta.  She  has  the  faculty 
of  throwing  her  young  readers  Into  a  state  of  ex- 
pectancy and  then  satisfying  their  curiosity  by 
revealing  some  new  wonder  In  the  structure  or  the 
habits  of  the  bee  people. 

"No  child  could  faifto  be  Interested."- Th*  Chri*. 


"A  cnannlng,  Instructive  book."- 7*/  Outlook. 
For  sale  by  booksellers  generally,  or  mailed,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

A.  C  McCLURG  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
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It  is  a  strange  psychological  fact  In 
world-politics  that  when,  after  a  spell 
of  peace,  war  breaks  out  somewhere, 
It  Is  soon  followed  by  a  series  of  other 
wars  in  rather  unexpected  quarters. 
Japan  and  China;  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Spain,  with  the  still  last- 
ing Philippine  conflict;  England  and  the 
South  African  Republics,  are  some  re- 
cent Instances.  Not  to  mention  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  previous  wars 
which  followed  each  other  with  great 
rapidity,  during  about  half  a  century, 
between  the  Russia  of  Nicholas  I  and 
the  Allied  Powers;  Prance  and  Aus- 
tria; Italian  Democracy  and  the  King- 
dom of  Naples;  the  United  States  and 
the  Slaveholders'  League;  France  and 
the  Mexican  Republic;  Germany  and 
Denmark;  insurgent  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia; Prussia  and  the  German  Confed- 
eration; France  and  Germany;  Servia 
and  Turkey;  Russia  and  Turkey;  Bul- 
garia and  Servia;  Russia  and  the  Kha- 
nates of  Central  Asia;  the  Transvaal 
and  England;  England  and  the  Egypt 
of  Arab!  Pasha,  with  the  later  struggles 
In  the  Sudan;  France  and  Madagascar; 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Add  to  this  the 
wars  fought  by  this  country  In  Afghan- 
istan, beyond  the  eastern  and  north- 
western frontiers  of  India,  and  In  the 
Sudan;  and  by  France  in  Africa  and 
Southern  Asia.     The  whole  forma  a 


pretty  array  of  butchers'  bills  In  hu- 
man flesh. 

I  do  not  say  this  as  one  who  holds 
all  war  to  be  wrong.  Far  from  It. 
When  a  nation  has  to  defend  Its  inde- 
pendence against  foreign  aggression; 
when  freemen  rise  with  arms  in  hand 
for  the  overthrow  of  tyranny,  the  sword 
has  its  full  Justification.  Arbitration 
"from  case  to  case,"  on  matters  which 
two  countries  can  reasonably  agree 
upon  to  submit  to  an  umpire,  Is  cer- 
tainly to  be  recommended  most  strongly 
by  all  men  in  whom  there  is  a  spark 
of  human  feeling.  But  when  Napoleon 
III,  who  had  murdard  too  Republic*, 
tried  to  do  the  game  for  the  Mexican 
Republic,  and,  being  foiled  there, 
sought  an  escape  from  difficulties  grow- 
ing upon  him  by  a  war  against  Ger- 
many, no  sensible  person  could  say  that 
In  those  cases  there  was  anything  to 
arbitrate  upon.  Murdered  Republics, 
fortunately,  have  sometimes  their  res- 
urrection. Though  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth of  1849  did  not  rise  again. 
Its  heroic  defender,  Garibaldi,  the  as- 
sociate of  Mazzlni,  became  the  founder 
In  1860  of  Italian  unity.  The  French 
Republic  revived  In  1870,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Man  of  December. 

The  fact  of  so  many  wars  foUowIng 
upon  each  other,  as  soon  as  the  spell  of 
peace  is  broken,  remains  a  noteworthy 
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and  disquieting  phenomenon.  It  is  as 
if  the  minds  of  men  came  under  the 
Influence  of  a  quickly-spreading  conta- 
gion of  forcible  action,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil  purposes.  In  criminal 
science  and  statistics  this  rule  is  well- 
known.  Evidently  it  holds  good  also 
on  political  ground.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment when  the  deplorable  war  in  South 
Africa  is  not  yet  ended— and  whilst  we 
are  told  that  "no  shred  of  Independent 
government"  is  to  be  left  to  two  Re- 
publics which  had  both,  until  quite  re- 
cently, been  acknowledged  by  England 
as  "foreign  States"  and  "foreign  Pow- 
ers"—a  lurid  danger  of  new  war  ap- 
pears already  In  the  Far  East1  It 
comes  from  that  vast  Chinese  Empire, 
upon  which  the  rulers  of  various  na- 
tions have  fixed  their  eager  eyes  and 
their  strong  hands. 

The  outlook  Is  a  serious  one.  It  is 
all  the  more  serious  for  England,  be- 
cause her  nearest  neighbor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  is  known  to  be 
filled  with  sentiments  of  extreme  bit- 
terness about  Egypt  and  Fas  hod  a, 
whilst  her  distant  rival  and  at  heart 
enemy,  Imperial  Russia,  not  only  har- 
bors masterful  designs  against  China, 
but  also  has  crept  up  with  military 
force  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Afghan 
bulwark  of  India— much  to  the  repeat- 
edly expressed  alarm  of  the  Ameer 
Abdur  Rahman. 

Without  Indulging  in  a  senseless  cab- 
alistic Abracadabra  of  political  astrol- 
ogy, I  am  convinced  that  out  of  the 
present  sad  war  In  South  Africa,  more 
wars  will  be  evolved,  for  more  than 
one  reason.  The  Dutch  population  of 
the  two  Republics,  from  whom  in  the 
name  of  freedom  their  freedom  and  In- 
dependence is  to  be  taken,  will  In  future 
form  a  fretting  sore  on  what  is 
proudly  called  "the  Empire"  by 
men  whose  ideal  seems  to  be 
more  the  Rome  of  old  in  Its  de- 

«  This  was  written  before  the  recent  warlike 
events. 


cay  than  the  traditions  of  an  Eng- 
lish Commonwealth  or  of  a  "glorious 
Revolution."  At  the  Cape  the  indig- 
nant Dutch  kinsmen  of  those  Repub- 
lics—which are  to  be  made  Into  Crown 
Colonies  under  military  dictatorship- 
will,  in  coming  years,  add  to  a  danger 
that  must  necessitate  the  maintenance 
in  South  Africa  of  an  army  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  weaponed  strength 
this  country  seems  ready  to  bear  or  to 
buy. 

But  that  Is  not  all.  The  present 
struggle  may  be  "muddled  through." 
Yet  a  country  which  holds  the  fifth 
part  of  the  Inhabitable  globe  cannot  go 
on  forever  on  the  system  of  muddle.  If 
the  Irishism  of  the  juxtaposition  of 
these  two  words  is  allowable.  The 
fact  Is,  hi  the  absence  of  all  system  we 
cannot  well  speak  of  a  system. 

Here  I  come  to  a  point  on  which  an 
unpleasant  duty  has  to  be  fulfilled,  but 
a  duty,  nevertheless,  for  one  who, 
whilst  strongly  disagreeing  from  a  war 
policy  once  scathingly  denounced  by 
the  author  of  the  war  himself,  may 
truly  say  that  he  has  the  welfare  of 
this  country  at  heart 

It  Is  no  use  blinking  facts.  This  South 
African  struggle  has  laid  bare  danger- 
ous rifts  and  flaws  in  England's  armor. 
During  a  war  against  a  population  not 
more  numerous  than  that  of  a  second- 
or  third-rate  English  town— a  war 
which  has  lasted  now  for  nearly  nine 
months— military  observers  abroad,  hos- 
tile or  friendly,  have  noted  many  sig- 
nificant points.  They  have  seen  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  available,  and 
comparatively  very  email,  forces  of 
England  had  to  be  employed  In  South 
Africa.  They  have  wondered  that  even 
the  little  European  army  In  India  (or- 
dinarily not  more  than  74,000  men, 
many  of  whom  are  in  hospital.  In  a 
dominion  containing  nearly  300.000,000 
inhabitants)  had  to  be  drafted  upon. 
They  have  remarked  that  but  for  the 
help  of  the  smart  Irregular  Volunteers 
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from  the  Colonies,  the  result  of  vari- 
ous engagements  might  have  turned 
out  somewhat  different. 

With  the  readiness  never  lacking  In 
truly  brave  men,  foreign  soldier  critics 
have  meted  out  full  praise  to  the  valor 
repeatedly  shown  by  English,  Welsh, 
Scottish,  and  Irish,  Australian  and 
Canadian  troops.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  pointed  out  that.  In  several 
most  important  cases,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  say,  as  has  been  done,  that  "the 
men  fought  splendidly,"  when  the  real 
fact  was  that  they  had  been  led  Into 
a  trap  by  Inefficient  officers,  and  were 
mown  down  by  hundreds  In  little  more 
than  a  minute,  before  they  had  the 
slightest  Idea  where  they  were. 

Again,  those  foreign  observers,  whose 
business  It  Is,  even  from  the  more  ab- 
stract and  theoretical  point  of  view  of 
military  science,  to  study  these  things, 
have  noted  that  nearly  half  a  year 
passed  ere  such  Incapable  leadership, 
shown  by  general  after  general,  was 
at  last  superseded  by  one  man  of 
greater  foresight  and  daring  energy. 
They  were  astonished,  however,  that 
with  such  a  spectacle  before  the  world's 
eyes,  many  of  those  discredited  officers, 
in  whom  the  troops  could  scarcely  have 
any  further  confidence,  were  yet  left 
In  their  risky  positions.  This  to  other 
countries  almost  Inconceivable  proced- 
ure was  attributed  partly  to  the  lack 
of  better  material  in  officers,  partly  to 
the  aristocratic  or  plutocratic  social  In- 
fluences In  the  army  management 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  United 
Kingdom  was  nearly  bared  of  really 
serviceable  troops,  and  that  both  the 
Militia  and  the  Volunteers  were  under- 
manned, foreign  observers  were  much 
astonished  that  Government  not  only 
did  not  dare  to  propose  the  Introduc- 
tion of  an  easy  Militia  system  such  as 
free  Switzerland  has,  but  that  It  bad 
not  even  the  courage  to  make  the  ex- 
isting law  of  conscription  operative  in 
regard  to  the  Militia,  although  that 


force,  besides  being  under  its  proper 
strength,  was  still  further  weakened 
by  volunteering  from  its  ranks  Into  the 
regular  army.  From  all  this  the  con- 
clusion was  drawn  that,  at  the  back  of 
a  warlike  enthusiasm  displayed  In 
street  manifestations  and  In  the  wear- 
ing of  patriotic  colors,  there  Is  not  a 
corresponding  willingness  among  the 
masses,  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
danger  abroad,  to  bear  even  the  light 
burden  of  a  few  weeks'  militia  service 
every  year,  In  view  of  the  possibly 
necessary  home  defence  of  a  father- 
land, protected  by  the  most  powerful 
fleet,  and  therefore  so  far-thoogh  not 
absolutely— sheltered  from  direct  at- 
tack. 

The  question  is  then  asked  abroad: 
How  would  England  fare  in  a  war  in 
which  she  had  to  struggle  against  a 
strong  military  and  naval  Power,  or 
a  combination  of  two  such  Powers- 
say,  Russia  and  France?  Historically 
speaking,  how  would  it  have  gone  with 
her  at  Waterloo  or  in  the  Crimea,  had 
she  not  had  what  she  cannot  get  now- 
namely,  foreign  allies,  with  a  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  troops  of  theirs  over 
her  own? 

When  storm-clouds  are  gathering  on 
the  horison.  the  eye  naturally  looks  first 
towards  a  near  country,  whose  people, 
In  a  famous  phrase,  must  be  "taught 
manners."  The  political  situation  there 
merits  special  study  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. A  recent  stay  at  Paris, 
where  we  met  old  friends  and  new  ac- 
quaintances—among them,  prominent 
politicians  In  and  out  of  Parliament, 
editors,  *  public  writers,  political  econ- 
omists, distinguished  scholars,  scien- 
tists and  leaders  of  various  social 
movements,  belonging  to  different  par- 
ty-shades—afforded good  opportunities 
for  Inquiring  into  the  state  of  affairs. 

London  Is  the  centre  of  an  Empire 
stretching  over  the  five  parts  of  the 
world.  Yet  Paris,  superficially  at  any 
rate,  gives  one  the  impression  of  a 
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more  cosmopolitan  character.  Certain- 
ly the  members  of  many  different  na- 
tions seem  to  mix  better  there  than 
elsewhere.  At  an  evening  gathering 
arranged  by  our  own  family  circle 
there  were  men  and  women  of  French, 
English,  German,  Belgian,  Polish, 
Greek,  Ottoman  ("Young  Turkish"), 
and  American  nationality,  together 
with  some  members  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
bassy. Conversation  with  many  per- 
sons, who  have  for  a  long  time  been 
foreign  residents  In  France,  helps  in 
the  way  of  supplementing  or  checking 
native  opinion  or  forecast  The  polite- 
ness, free  from  stiff  formality,  of  good 
Tarlsian  society  will  always  be  a  charm 
to  those  who,  with  proper  command  of 
the  country's  language,  know  how  to 
enter  Into  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
French.  On  occasions  like  the  one  just 
mentioned  much  may  be  beard  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
gutter  Press,  either  In  France  or  else- 
where, but  which,  for  that  very  reason, 
Is  of  highly  serious  Import 

I  found  French  feeling  about  Eng- 
land one  of  extreme  bitterness-even 
more  so  than  I  bad  known  before  from 
Press  reports  and  from  private  corre- 
spondence with  old  friends.  Egypt  and 
Fashoda  are.  no  doubt  In  the  back- 
ground of  that  hostile  attitude.  They 
form  the  leading  motive  of  many  varia- 
tions In  the  furioso  key.  Ever  since 
forty  centuries  have  looked  down  from 
the  Pyramids  upon  the  army  of  Bona- 
parte, it  has  been  assumed  by  French- 
men that  their  country  has  a  vested 
right  In  the  Nile  land.  The  armed  over- 
throw of  Arabl  Pasha  without  even  a 
declaration  of  war,  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  promised  evacuation  of  Egypt 
"within  six  months,"  after  a  lapse  of 
eighteen  years,  are  themes  on  which  the 
changes  are  continually  rung.  The 
reforms  effected  by  England  In 
Egypt  since  1882  are  held  to  be 
of  no  account  Upon  the  top  of 
this    ever-present     antagonism  has 


come  the  bad  feeling  evoked  by 
the  attack  upon  the  South  African  Re- 
public. 

It  cannot  I  believe,  be  said  with 
truth  that  the  mass  of  the  French  take 
a  deep  Interest  In  the  fate  of  nations 
lying  under  the  Iron  heel  of  foreign  rale 
or  threatened  with  oppression.  Wit- 
ness the  remarkable  suddenness  with 
which,  after  a  century  of  pro-Polish 
sympathies,  they  threw  themselves  Into 
the  arms  of  Czardom.  Yet  It  can 
neither  be  denied  that  among  their  bet- 
ter-class politicians,  and  among  the 
more  fair-thinking  section  of  the 
younger  generation,  a  genuine  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  South  African  Re- 
publics is  In  existence.  That  sentiment 
Is  fed  by  the  knowledge  of  a  sprink- 
ling of  descendants  from  French  Hu- 
guenots being  contained  in  the  Boer 
population.  It  Is  not  all  from  jealousy 
and  rivalry  that  the  opposition  to  Eng- 
land has  arisen  In  this  war.  Unpleas- 
ant as  the  truth  may  sound,  it  is  a  trutb 
that  the  conscience  of  Europe— nay,  of 
the  civilized  world— has  spoken  through 
the  utterances  of  a  great  many  "Intel- 
lectuals"— from  Herbert  Spencer.  Alex- 
ander Bain,  George  Meredith,  Walter 
Crane  and  many  others,  to  M  ommsen 
and  Tolstoi.  These  men  are  certainly 
not  enemies  of  England.  I  know  of  a 
good  many  abroad  who,  from  well- 
reasoned  care  for  the  best  Interests  of 
this  country,  and  for  the  progress  and 
peace  of  the  world,  have  deplored  the 
threatening,  pressure  upon  the  South 
African  Republic,  which,  according  to 
a  former  warning  of  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, must  inevitably  have  "led  to 
war,  and  leave  behind  it  the  embers  of 
a  strife  which  generations  would  hard- 
ly be  long  enough  to  extinguish." 

Even  In  France,  In  spite  of  the  un- 
questionable jealousy  against  this  coun- 
try which  exists  among  the  bulk  of 
the  nation,  there  are  men  who.  from  a 
simple  sense  of  justice,  share  the  opin- 
ions of  many  eminent  Dutch.  Belgian, 
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German,  Austrian,  Swiss,  Scandina- 
vian, Hungarian,  Italian  spokesmen 
and  writers.  The  same  is  the  case 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  spite  of  an  "An- 
glo-Saxon" kinship  whose  formation 
into  an  alliance  with  England  was 
somewhat  prematurely  announced. 
Such  a  state  of  opinion  among  so  many 
cultured  nations  Is  not  to  be  lightly 
disregarded.  The  best  friends  of  Eng- 
land abroad  feel  a  deep  and  growing 
concern  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
the  war.  This  country  is  now  thor- 
oughly In  the  once  boasted  "splendid 
Isolation."  Its  military  power  for  cov- 
ering vast  possessions  in  the  fifth  part 
of  our  planet  is  looked  at  abroad  in 
case  of  a  great  war,  as  being  very  in- 
sufficient 

At  Paris  I  only  found  a  different 
view  in  regard  to  the  South  African 
war  in  the  house  of  a  well-known  Par- 
liamentarian and  honorary  member  of 
the  Cobden  Club,  whose  kind  hospital- 
ity we  enjoyed.  He  has  done  excellent 
service  In  the  Dreyfus  case,  cour- 
ageously setting  his  face  against  the 
prevailing  Intolerant  madness.  As  to 
his  views  about  the  war,  M.  Yves 
Guyot  and  a  few  friends  of  his  are  al- 
most the  only  Instances  of  anti-Boer 
sentiment  True,  a  solitary  other  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind  I  met  with.  It 
is  that  of  a  former  member  of  the  Com- 
mune Government  of  1871,  Introduced 
to  me  after  Its  defeat  by  a  distin- 
guished German  scientist  the  late  Dr. 
Ludwig  Bttchner.  That  ex-member  of 
the  Commune,  for  whom,  years  ago,  I 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  procure 
an  amnesty  from  President  Gr6vy 
through  Louis  Blanc,  has  held  for 
some  time  past  a  Government 
position  under  the  Republic.  I 
much  respect  that  gifted  friend  as  a 
free-thinking  writer  on  philosophical 
subjects.  To  the  surprise,  however,  of 
bis  former  associates  in  England,  he 
has  written  a  bitter  book  against  the 
Jews  as  a  race.  In  the  present  war  he. 


also  very  unexpectedly,  sides  against 
the  Boers.  With  these  two  exceptions 
I  found  French  sentiment  universally 
and  absolutely,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence went,  arrayed  against  England. 
I  have  gone  into  these  details  merely 
from  a  wish  of  stating  everything  fair- 
ly and  truthfully,  irrespective  of  my 
own  views. 

French  feeling  against  this  country 
has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  by  way 
of  revulsion,  the  hostility  to  Germany 
has  actually,  or  at  least  apparently, 
made  place  for  an  attitude  of  friendli- 
ness in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  quiet  watchful- 
ness remains  the  same  as  before  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Vosges  among  a  na- 
tion, which,  for  many  hundreds  of 
years,  has  been  the  Incessant  object  of 
aggression,  whether  Royal  Republican, 
or  Imperial  Governments  were  at  the 
bead  of  France. 

From  an  American  friend  who  has 
lived  In  Parle  for  a  long  time,  and  who 
knows  well  what  is  going  on  among 
the  wealthier  classes,  I  heard  that  as 
regards  languages,  both  German  and 
English  are  very  much  cultivated  now 
by  the  higher  middle  class  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. Is  this  a  sign  of  an  increasing 
abatement  of  deplorable  national  an- 
tipathies? or  perhaps  the  reverse?  In 
days  long  gone  by — say,  when  Rabe- 
lais wrote,  and  still  much  later  on— the 
French  were  not  so  averse  from  the 
study  of  foreign  tongues  as  they  be- 
came later  on.  Possibly  the  same 
might  be  said  of  England,  where  cen- 
turies ago  the  knowledge  of  Italian 
was  a  requisite  of  a  good  education. 

It  might  be  suspected  that  both  Eng. 
lish  and  German  are  more  cultivated 
now  with  a  view  to  some  future  hostile 
conflicts.  Were  such  contingencies  to 
arise.  France  would  probably  be  some- 
what better  equipped  In  knowledge 
than  she  was  before  the  "Terrible 
Year,"  as  Victor  Hugo  called  it  At  the 
same  time  I  believe  that  among  the 
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younger  generation  there  are  Urge  and 
growing  numbers  who  have  no  wish 
for  a  repetition  of  dread  armed  encoun- 
ters, especially  not  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier. With  many  of  them,  I  think, 
there  are  really  higher  aspirations  at 
the  bottom  of  those  linguistic  efforts. 
They  begin  to  see  that  the  boulevards 
are  not  the  boundary  of  the  civilized 
world;  that  there  are  nations  Id  bas 
whose  language  and  literature  merit 
attention;  whose  art  even,  in  some 
branches,  is  to  be  admired  or  studied. 
Witness  the  spreading  Wagner  cult.  In 
remarkable  contradistinction  from  for- 
mer riotous  scenes  at  the  attempt  of 
making  some  of  the  great  composer's 
works  known  to  a  select  audience  at 
Paris. 

Altogether,  France  bas  awakened  to 
a  deep  consciousness  of  her  backward 
state  in  many  branches  of  information. 
For  the  furtherance  of  public  instruc- 
tion, especially  In  its  primary  branch, 
the  Third  Republic  bas  provided  a 
yearly  budget,  which,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Second  Empire,  Is  simply 
enormous.  It  is  more  than  ten  times 
what  it  was  before  the  war  of  1870-71, 
as  may  be  seen  by  those  versed  in  com- 
parative statistics,  from  the  Journal 
Offlciel  of  April  last  The  present  bud- 
get, leaving  out  the  art  section— which, 
after  all.  Is  also  a  natural  branch  of 
public  instruction— amounts  to  208,154,- 
163  francs.  In  this  matter,  at  least,  the 
Revolution  of  September  4th,  1870,  lias 
achieved  a  progress  which  reaches  the 
masses,  whilst  so  many  other  obsolete 
and  anti-democratic  institutions  still  re- 
main unreformed,  in  spite  of  the  many 
political  and  social  upheavals  France 
has  gone  through  during  more  than  a 
century. 

Primary  instruction  in  France  is  now 
gratuitous,  compulsory  and  secular. 
Formerly  it  was  different  in  all  these 
respects.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  III  there  were  many  depart- 
ments, especially  In  the  west  and  the 


south,  in  which  the  number  of  those 
unable  to  read  and  to  write  was  be- 
tween 61  and  75,  50  per  cent  of  the 
population!  Only  the  departments 
near  the  German  and  Swiss  frontiers 
—In  Alsace  and  In  the  Jura— the  pro- 
portion of  the  wholly  uninstructed 
sank  down  to  7  or  even  5  per  cent.  No 
wonder  that  when  the  Man  of  Decem- 
ber made  a  tour  through  southern 
France  with  bis  consort  Eugenie,  he 
was  actually  greeted  by  the  ignorant 
peasantry  as  "the  Little  One"  (Napo- 
leon I),  "who  has  come  back,"  and  that 
his  wife  was  acclaimed  with  shouts  of 
"Vive  Marie  Louise!"  He  himself 
laughingly  told  this  to  Queen  Victoria 
on  his  visit  here.  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
has  recorded  It 

There  is  yet  a  great  deal  of  dense 
ignorance,  especially  among  the  agri- 
cultural masses  in  France.  Certainly, 
the  Republic  firmly  tries  at  home  to 
wrest  from  the  priesthood  the  power 
of  upholding  Intellectual  obscurantism. 
Unfortunately,  abroad,  in  Its  foreign 
policy  the  Republican  Government  still 
goes  by  the  old  monarchical  tradition 
of  making  political  use  of  the  Papacy. 
This  is  a  perilous  kind  of  double-deal- 
ing. It  goes  to  strengthen  those  cleri- 
calist, Orleanist.  Bonapartlst,  anti- 
Dreyfus  and  military  cliques  which 
often  combine  against  the  existing 
Commonwealth.  Considering  that,  un- 
der the  present  educational  system,  the 
popular  classes  have  made,  at  any  rate, 
some  advance,  I  was  astonished  to 
find  In  private  conversation  that  a  dis- 
tinguished political  economist  repeated 
to  me  the  old  fallacy  about  people  be- 
coming "pauperized"  by  a  gratuitous 
system  of  education.  It  Is  true  he  be- 
longs to  the  old  Manchester  school, 
some  adherents  of  which  are  to  be 
found  even  in  France. 
*  Those  whose  memory  goes  back  to 
the  'fifties  and  'sixties  know  only  too 
well  In  what  a  state  of  educational 
neglect  the  popular  masses  In  England 
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Itself  were  then.  At  that  time  more 
than  82  per  cent  of  the  newly-married 
could  not  sign  their  names— namely,  26 
per  cent  of  the  bridegrooms,  and  37 
per  cent  of  the  brides.  In  some  Eng- 
lish counties  the  number  of  the  un- 
lettered was  over  56  per  cent  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  hypocritical  fear 
of  "pauperizing"  the  people  by  gratui- 
tous instruction. 

The  still  backward  state  of  the 
large  rural  population  in  France  is  al- 
ways a  menace  to  the  Republic.  When 
Paris  also  goes  wrong  politically,  that 
danger  becomes  great  indeed.  The 
"City  of  Light,"  to  use  Victor  Hugo's 
phrase,  lost  its  head  at  Boulanger's 
time  completely.  Had  the  "brave  Gen- 
eral" not  been  kept  back  (in  truly 
French  manner),  from  action  at  the 
last  moment,  and  persuaded  to  fly 
by  his  paramour,  over  whose  grave  he 
afterwards  shot  himself  at  Brussels 
when  he  had  become  penniless,  the  fate 
of  the  Republic  would  have  been 
sealed. 

Now.  in  the  last  municipal  elections 
Paris  has  once  more  gone  wrong.  From 
being  formerly  Red  it  has  this  time 
voted  Black,  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
the  military  anti-Dreyfus  gang.  Such 
Is  the  explanation  given  in  letters  from 
French  friends. 

Whilst  we  were  at  Paris,  shortly  be- 
fore those  elections,  the  friends  with 
whom  I  discussed  the  situation  did  not 
foresee  any  coming  trouble  either  In 
municipal  affairs,  which  were  on  the 
point  of  being  decided,  or  In  Parlia- 
ment which  was  not  then  in  session.  I 
expressed  a  different  view.  So  little 
did  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  apprehend  a  coming 
row  in  that  rather  turbulent  Assembly, 
that  when  I  asked  him  on  what  day  the 
sittings  would  begin  again,  he  actually 
confessed  that  he  did  not  know;  and  he 
seemed  to  care  very  little.  Yet  no 
sooner  was  the  Chamber  opened  than 
there  followed  a  terribly  stormy  scene. 
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which  led  to  General  de  Galllffet's 
reslgdation.  It  showed  once  more 
what  dangers  are  lurking  under  the 
parliamentary  surface.  Not  from  In- 
creased ill-health  did  the  pitiless  slaugh- 
terer of  the  Commune  resign,  but  be- 
cause he  would  not  go  to  the  full  de- 
sirable length  against  former  military 
comrades,  even  though,  for  a  while,  he 
bad  acted  with  a  Arm  hand  against 
some  of  the  worst  offenders. 

I  may  say  that  when  General  Galllf- 
fet  was  first  appointed  by  President 
Loubet  as  a  sort  of  terrifying  Saviour 
of  the  Imperilled  Republic,  I  expressed 
strong  apprehensions  to  an  old  friend, 
a  well-known  scientist  who  bad  gone 
through  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  the 
coup  <T4tat  of  1851,  and  who  thus  be- 
came, for  a  time,  a  prisoner  and  an 
exile.  I  thought  Gall  iff  et  himself  had 
to  be  watched  very  closely.  This  view 
was  held  by  my  French  friend  to  be 
one  of  unnecessary  alarm.  Now,  how- 
ever, both  he  and  another  old  associate 
practically  acknowledge  that  Galliffet 
could  not  be  trusted  any  longer  In  his 
dealing  with  the  military  clique.  Of 
General  Andr£,  who  has  been  put  in  bis 
place,  I  am  Informed  that  "be  is  of  no 
Importance  whatever,  but  devoted  to  the 
Republic— which  is  a  point  not  to  be 
neglected" 

My  personal  experience,  strangely 
enough,  has  been  for  years  to  this 
effect,  that  otherwise  careful  and  per- 
spicacious French  politicians  often 
seern  to  lose  the  power  of  correct  Judg- 
ment shortly  before  a  fatal  event  or  a 
highly  critical  contingency.  Fortu- 
nately the  Republic  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  luck  In  her  many  troublous  com- 
plications, which  are  marked  by  the 
names  of  Marshal  MacMahon;  Gam- 
betta,  the  demagogic  Caesarlst;  Boulan 
ger;  and  the  consplratory  group  of  deep- 
ly-tainted military  men  of  recent  date. 
It  must  however,  not  be  forgotten  that 
If  a  considerable  section  of  the  Parisian 
masses  goes  wrong,  the  public  peril 
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becomes  such  that  only  an  ambitious 
general,  who  can  draw  a  few  regiments 
after  him,  la  required  for  undoing  the 
Republic. 

Since  Napoleon  III  rebuilt  Parts  on 
a  plan  he  had  already  formed  as  an 
exile— that  is,  by  cutting  large,  straight 
streets  across  the  town  for  the  effective 
operation  of  ordnance— resistance  by 
building  barricades  has  become  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Let  us  hope  that  a 
coming  man  is  not  bidden  somewhere 
who  will  one  day  suddenly  and  dicta- 
torial^ make  an  end  of  a  state  of 
things  which  so  frequently  verges  upon 
a  collapse.  Were  a  coup  d'etat  carried 
out,  it  would  Inevitably  lead  to  war 
as  a  means  of  escaping  from  internal 
difficulties  created  by  the  distracting 
condition  of  Opposition  parties.  This 
ever-recurring  cycle  of  revolution,  re- 
action, war  and  revolution  again,  has 
marked  the  history  of  France  since 
1780.  And  a  similar  possibility  has  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

The  gathering  clouds  in  the  Far  East 
are  another  evil  omen  of  coming  con- 
flicts which  may  tax  the  whole  strength 
of  England.  The  Czar,  with  all  his 
dulcet  profession  of  humane  care  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  has  quickly 
enough  made  use  of  the  South  African 
entanglement— first,  by  Impressing  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  through  a  show 
of  military  force  at  the  frontier;  sec- 
ondly, by  putting  Persia  under  Mus- 
covite financial  control;  thirdly,  by 
harrying  Turkey  In  the  matter  of  rail- 
ways In  northern  Asia  Minor.  These 
three  feats  are  indicative  of  well-known 
ulterior  designs  of  Osardom. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  of  twelve 
pages,  with  large  additional  enclosures, 
from  an  Indian  friend,  who  dwells  on 
the  great  discontent  prevailing  in  his 
native  country.  He  belongs  to  an  an- 
cient Mohammedan  family,  whose 
members  have  been  often  In  native 
Government  service.  He  himself  hav- 
ing studied  In  England  and  formed 


good  connections  In  high  social  circles 
here,  has  for  years  been  such  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  institutions  of  this  country 
that  he  generally  spoke  of  it  as  bis 
"home."  In  a  "Farewell  to  London** 
he  said,  years  ago:— 

• 

"On  my  return,  I  shall  carry  with  me 
many  lively  recollections,  and  a  deep 
«Dd  inexpressible  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  those  with  whom  I  have  come 
in  contact,  and  of  respect  and  honor 
for  the  English  race  in  general.  In- 
finitely exceeding  that  which  I  felt 
when  I  first  landed  in  England." 

In  a  pamphlet,  "The  Bulwark  of  In- 
dia," the  same  author  strongly  took 
sides  with  England  as  against  Russia's 
designs  on  Afghanistan.  Wise  words 
of  warning  were  also  uttered  by  him 
on  the  bad  treatment  of  Indians  by 
English  officials  and  residents. 

The  alarm  pervading  the  paluce  at 
Kabul  Just  now,  owing  to  Russian  pro- 
cedure, has  had  Its  significant  echo  in 
communications  recently  made  to  me 
by  the  former  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
Ameer.  Under  such  circumstances,  I 
believe  the  letter  of  the  Indian  friend 
mentioned,  who  has  hitherto  been  so 
warm  an  admirer  of  England,  and 
whose  continued  loyalty  Is  not  to  be 
doubted.  Is  a  noteworthy  sign.  He  now 
feels  indescribably  disappointed  and 
shocked.  I  pass  over  what  he  says 
approvingly  of  what  I  have  written 
on  South  African  affairs.  He  then 
Koes  on:— 

"In  my  opinion,  those  who  have  read 
Sir  Edward  Clarke's  speeches,  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  Open  Letter  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  John  Morley's 
speeches,  etc.,  cannot  but  come  to  any 
conclusion  other  than  that  this  war  is 
one  of  the  most  cruel,  unjust  and  Inhu- 
man wars.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  country  like  England,  the  nur- 
sery of  freedom  and  independence, 
should  wage  it  against  a  people  so  weak 
and  insignificant  as  the  Boers.  Say 
whatever  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  asso- 
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elates  may  say,  it  is  clear  that  gold- 
tields  and  diamonds  are  the  cause.  Is 
this  the  fruit  of  civilization?  Civiliza- 
tion sometimes,  perhaps  often,  does 
things  which  barbarism  will  lie  ashamed 
to  do.  Pride  and  wealth  appear  to  have 
blinded  and  spoilt  Englishmen.  .  .  .  I 
am  following  events  with  much  anxi- 
ety and  interest,  and  pray  for  an  early 
termination  of  the  war." 

The  writer  refers  to  the  collections 
of  money  made  in  India  for  present 
war  purposes,  though  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people  there  know  nothing 
about  this  war,  and  famine  and  plague 
decimate  vast  districts.  "Englishmen 
In  this  country,"  he  continues,  "are 
very  keen  about  what  they  call  their 
prestige.  They  are  determined  to  main- 
tain it  at  any  price.  It  seems  to  me 
strange,  very  strange  indeed,  that  In 
money  matters  they  should  forget  It." 
He  then  pleads  for  "spending  such  col- 
lected money  In  the  relief  of  the  famine 
which  has  been  ravaging  India."  In 
an  exposition  comprising  six  folio  pages 
he  points  out  the  mistakes  committed 
by  Government  in  its  ordinances  con- 
cerning the  plague.  He  does  not  do  so 
from  any  religious  prejudice.  In  his 
letter  he  sympathetically  mentions 
Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer.  But  he 
cannot  conceal  his  apprehension  about 
the  opinions  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
who  are  subject  to  English  rule  baying 
often  been  unnecessarily  offended.  This 
combined  with  the  heavy  taxation  of 
the  suffering  masses  and  the  offensive 
social  treatment  of  the  higher-class 
natives  by  Englishmen  in  India,  con- 
stitutes, in  his  view,  a  danger  not  to 
be  lightly  disregarded. 

Of  his  ideas  about  the  war.  and  his 

Tb.  Fortnightly  B.rl.w. 


whole  communication,  including  his 
name,  the  writer  says  that  I  can  make 
any  use  I  like.  Remembering  the  laws 
or  rather  ordinances,  under  which  In- 
dia Is  governed,  this  suggestion  is  cer- 
tainly a  proof  of  courage  and.  It  seems 
to  me,  a  serious  sign  of  the  times. 

Summing  up  the  whole  situation.  I 
hold  that  there  are  great  perils  ahead 
for  England.  Friendly  warning  may 
be  unwelcome  to  those  heedlessly  and 
heedlessly  bent  upon  a  course  which 
was  formerly  denounced  by  Its  own 
originator  as  the  most  risky  and  the 
most  baneful  Imaginable.  But  for  the 
calm  observer  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  conscience  of  the  civilized 
world  has,  In  this  South  African  war, 
been  as  much  shocked  as  if  some  Con- 
tinental Power  were  to  destroy  by 
force  of  arms  the  independence  and 
the  Republican  Institutions  of  Switzer- 
land, or  the  Independence  and  the 
somewhat  Conservative  Institutions  of 
the  Netherlands.  An  outcry  of  Indig- 
nation at  such  a  deed  would  ring  all 
over  the  world.  Such  an  outcry  has 
rung,  in  the  present  Instance,  from  Eu- 
rope to  America,  and  It  is  being  taken 
up  even  by  cultured  Indians  of  the  most 
loyal  character.  The  friends  of  Eng- 
land abroad  are  angered  and  sad  at 
heart  Her  enemies  are  reckoning  upon 
what  may  befall  her  some  day,  when 
she  will  be  assailed  by  a  variety  of 
complications.  More  than  one  storm- 
cloud  Is  already  in  course  of  formation. 
The  time  may  not  be  too  far  when  those 
answerable  for  what  Is  done  now  will 
appear  before  History,  not  as  the  Mak- 
ers of  new  Imperial  Glories,  but  as  the 
thoughtless  Unmakers  of  England. 

Karl  Blind. 
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The  following  notes  of  conversation 
with  Charles  Gounod  seem  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  and  of  the  artist 
that,  on  reading  them  over  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  I  have  thought  It 
a  pity  to  recouslgn  them  to  oblivion  In 
the  old  desk  where  they  lay  hidden.  I 
give  them  to  the  public,  therefore.  Just 
as  they  are,  because  If  I  began  to  take 
out  all  reference  to  myself,  they  would 
no  longer  have  the  merit  of  showing 
the  kind  and  affectionate  disposition 
of  the  Master  who  did  not  care  what 
trouble  he  took  to  please  people  whom 
be  liked. 

I  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  I  had  the  Intense  desire  to  see 
something  of  a  life  for  and  In  art  which 
takes  hold  of  most  young  folks  who 
have  beard  operas  and  read  books 
about  musicians,  but  whom  a  cruel 
fate  has  kept  hitherto  afar  from  what 
seems  to  them  a  world  of  enchantment 
I  endorsed  upon  faith  the  saying  of 
George  Sand:  "To  be  an  artist.— only 
that  makes  life  worth  living!" 

In  this  state  of  mind  my  happiness 
may  be  imagined  when  a  friend  asked 
my  mother  and  me  to  accompany  her 
to  one  of  Gounod's  Sunday  afternoon 
receptions.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
he  was  living  in  London  after  the 
French  war.*  I  felt  a  little  alarmed 
when  I  was  Introduced  to  the  Master, 
but  he  at  once  placed  me  at  my  ease, 
and  thus  began  one  of  the  pleasantest 
friendships  of  my  life.  For  three  or 
four  months  I  saw  Gounod  frequently, 
and  after  some  of  these  Interviews  I 
wrote  down  what  he  said,  exactly  In 
his  own  words.  As  a  rule,  be  spoke  to 
us  In  English,  which  he  had  not  learned 
very  long,  but  which  he  spoke  with  a 
command  and  felicity  of  language  rare 
among  foreigners.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  word  and 


used  a  French  one,  and  then  be  would 
go  on  talking  in  his  own  tongue.  If  be 
was  speaking  of  something  that  Inter- 
ested him  he  was  carried  away  by  bis 
subject,  and  seemed  to  Irradiate  an 
enthusiasm  which  it  was  impossible  to 
resist. 

One  of  his  favorite  themes  was  Fal- 
estrina.  "Palestrina's  music."  be  said, 
"Is  holy  music  I  do  not  say  sacred 
music,  because  God  knows  what  is  not 
brought  out  as  such  In  these  days.  But 
it  Is  holy;  it  Is  the  music  of  worship, 
passionless,     calm,    pure,  majestic, 
strong  as  the  Faith!  It  Is  outelde  of 
earth  and  Its  passions;  it  swells  and 
falls  like  the  waves  of  the  sea;  It  is 
the  music  of  the  supernatural"  And 
again,  another  day,  he  said:  "Pales- 
trina's music  is  Immense,  it  is  like  the 
sea.  A  gentleman  said  to  me,  'What 
was  that  tedious  piece  by  Palestrtna?' 
I  answered  him  by  a  little  story.  When 
my  mother-in-law,  who  Is  a  very  ex- 
citable, enthusiastic  person,  first  saw 
the  sea,  she  exclaimed.  'Oh,  my  friend, 
how  magnificent,  how  sublime!'  My 
father-in-law  answered.  'There  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  of  water.'  Yet,  you 
see.  a  great  deal  of  water  makes  some- 
thing, it  makes  the  ocean.  But  Pales- 
trina's music  requires  a  long  training 
and  tradition  [to  execute].  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  when  I  heard  that  piece 
In  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  It  filled  me;  It 
took  away  my  breath  with  its  gran- 
deur." 

I  set  down  now  some  of  his  stray  re- 


"I  believe  that  Mozart  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Raphael  in  another 
form.  His  genius  Is  the  same,  is  iden- 
tical. In  another  art" 

"81nglng  is  expression,  singing  Is 
painting.  The  voice  should  interpret 
every  thought  and  feeling  differently. 
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So  Is  inusic  altogether.  Should  I  make 
an  angel  speak  as  Faust  would  speak 
to  Margaret,  or  should  I  address  a 
Pagan  goddess  as  I  should  address  a 
Christian  saint?" 

"I  am  now  writing  something,  some- 
.  thing  of  the  Annunciation.  And  the 
other  night  I  was  thinking  of  the 
words:  The  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent 
from  God  Into  a  city  of  Galilee  named 
Nazareth  to  a  virgin  espoused  to  & 
man  whose  name  was  Joseph  of  the 
House  of  David,  and  the  Virgin's  name 
was  Mary.  And  the  Angel  came  unto 
her  and  said  "Hall!" '  and  then  at  the 
words.  'He  shall  be  great  and  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him  the 
throne  of  His  father  David,'  I  beard 
such  chords,  such  music,  as  I  never 
heard  before.  I  wrote  It  all  down." 

If  I  were  only  twenty,  I  would  go 
into  a  convent  for  ten  years.  I  would 
be  there  alone  with  my  God  like  Moses 
on  Slnal;  I  would  work  towards  my 
ideal.  But  there  Is  no  faith  In  the 
world;  people  can  hear  but  one  word, 
money,  money,  money,  money." 

"I  do  not  gain,  I  lose  by  hearing  my 
works  performed.  I  cannot  let  my 
'Polyeucte'  come  out  for  there  are  no 
tenors  [1873].  I  could  not  bear,  as  I 
have  borne,  to  hear  my  work  destroyed 
and  murdered;  I  could  not  endure  that 
suffering;  It  would  kill  me.  Now,  you 
know,  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only, 
pleasure  of  art  Is  the  conception.  What 
I  hear  can  never  be  adequately  inter- 
preted. I  think  the  second  act,  the 
baptism  of  Polyeucte,  is  the  finest  I 
ever  wrote." 

"Music  Is  the  most  beautiful  art,  but 
It  Is  the  most  detestable  profession. 
But  is  that  not  right?  That  which  be- 
longs most  to  heaven  should  fare  worst 
on  earth." 

"People  will  run  after  all  that  Is 
superficial  and  frivolous,  the  pJaiaan- 
tcrie  de  Vart.  Tea,  after  Offenbach  and 
his  kind.  I  hate  that  sort  of  music! 


And  then,  look  at  Beethoven!  Look 
at  him  after  the  long  martyrdom  of 
his  life  dying  with  the  words  on  his 
lips,  'And  yet  I  thought  that  I  had 
something  here!'  Placing  his  hand  on 
his  head  a  little  while  before  be  died 
and  saying,  'And  yet  I  thought  that  I 
had  something  here!'  Ah,  it  Is  terrible! 
But  you  will  find  it  always;  like  Jesus, 
the  greatest  and  the  best  live  among 
robbers  to  die  among  robbers." 

"The  beautiful  In  art  is  the  calm,  the 
deep.  Go  to  the  British  Museum  and 
see  the  statues  of  Phidias;  they  are  a 
school  for  every  art,  for  art  is  one; 
there  is  no  separate  rule.  They  are 
calm  and  restful.  Nothing  contorted, 
nothing  oonvulfionnaire  is  artistic." 

"Against  the  Perfectly  Righteous 
there  were  found  two  false  witnesses. 
One  of  the  most  magnificent  words  In 
the  Gospel  in  which  all  the  words  are 
magnificent  Is,  where  It  is  written,  after 
Jesus  had  been  persecuted  by  all  the 
wretched  busybodies  and  slanderers, 
'But  he  was  going,'— going  away  from 
the  barking  of  dogs,  the  sneers  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  turmoil  and  toll  df  life." 

"II  n'y  a  pas  de  grand  bomme;  ce  qui 
est  grand  dans  1'homme,  ce  n'est  pas 
l'homme,  c'est  Dleu." 

"Beethoven  sold  his  Ninth  Symphony 
for  £20!" 

"Quand  je  travallle  c'est  que  Je  suls 
en  paradls.  Je  me  dls  tou Jours  que 
quand  Je  mourral  Je  verral  ce  que.Je 
cberche.  I  shall  Bee  what  I  search  for! 
On  ne  parle  pas  de  l'art  dans  le  del 
mais  11  est  dlt  qu'on  chanters. " 

Once  when  advised  to  take  rest  he 
answered:  "Qu'est  ce  que  Je  puis  falre 
si  je  ne  travallle  pas?  Work  is  life." 

"I  have  a  conviction  that  my  ' Re- 
demption'  will  be  my  last  work.  What 
can  I  do  after  that?  And  in  opera, 
what  can  I  do  now?  There  are  Mire* 
llle.  Marguerite  and  Juliette;  these  are 
my  three  women.  But  If  we  put  on 
one  side  Mlrellle,  and  say,  Marguerite, 
Juliette  and  Polyeucte— what  more  can 
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I  do?  Friendship?  Yes,  bat  Is  friend- 
ship a  very  musical  subject?" 

"I  began  to  think  of  'Faust'  as  a 
subject  for  an  opera  when  I  was  twen- 
ty, and  I  wrote  It  at  thirty-eight  In 
two  and  a  half  years.  So  In  this  way 
It  Is  certainly  the  chief  work  of  my 
life." 

"What  Is  hard  Is  that  when  we  have 
become  most  worthy  and  most  capable 
of  dolus  good  we  must  die.  But  per- 
haps it  Is  that  God  is  determined  to 
show  that  He  can  do  without  our  help, 
that  He  has  no  need  of  men  to  carry 
out  His  work  and  His  will.  Yes,  It  Is 
hard,  too,  to  see  the  young  and  gifted 
taken  away  from  us;  but  they  may 
have  left  their  mark,  they  may  hare 
Impressed  something  of  good  and  noble 
on  some  other  soul  and  so  their  mission 
is  accomplished.  I  have  In  Paris  a 
dear  friend  whom  I  have  known  ever 
since  she  and  her  husband  were  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  to  me  as  my  own 
children,  and  every  year  for  some  time 
I  passed  some  months  with  her  in  her 
cMteau  in  the  country.  We  used  to 
take  long  walks  In  the  summer  In  the 
park  and  talk  about  all  things,  art, 
music,  religion,  life,  death,  philosophy. 
And  she  once  asked  me,  as  you  do, 
why  I  did  not  write  a  book  on  all  this? 
But  that  I  could  not  do;  I  could  not 
write  as  I  talk;  music  Is  my  book.  But 
if  what  I  may  say  does  good  to  those 
who  hear  it,  so  much  the  better.  I  told 
my  friend  that  if  she,  having  a  good 
memory,  could  write  down  what  I  say, 
she  could  make  what  use  of  It  she 
liked;  but  I  cannot  write  It  down." 

"I  am  sometimes  in  the  greatest  state 
of  hope  and  joy.  and  sometimes  in  de- 
spair In  darkness.  It  has  always  been 
this  struggle  In  me  between  light  and 
darkness.  L'^quilibre— It  is  that  we 
strive  after  and  that  we  never  quite 
attain;  we  are  always  rocking  to  one 
side  or  to  the  other." 

In  his  dark  moments  Gounod  always 
thought  that  he  would  never  be  able 


to  write  any  more.  "My  musical-box 
is  shut,"  he  used  to  say. 

I  repeated  to  blm  the  remark  of  a 
friend:  "Gounod's  music  is  the  music 
that  lifts  me- to  heaven,  and  It  is  the 
music  that  will  be  sung  in  heaven." 
"Well,"  he  said,  laughing,  "I  hope  the 
music  of  heaven  will  be  a  good  deal 
better  than  mine."  Going  on  in  the 
same  strain  he  said  that  he  hoped  that 
be  should  be  near  his  friends  in  heaven. 
"For  what  should  I  do  with  all  the 
commonplace  people  there?" 

Some  reviews  of  his  "Requiem"  came 
in.  I  said  that  I  hoped  some  day  to 
hear  It  perfectly  performed.  He  an- 
swered: "One  day  my  'Requiem'  will 
be  perfectly  performed,  on  the  day  of 
my  death.  Then  will  be  my  supreme 
revenge  on  my  critics;  I  shall  say  to 
them,  'You  are  dead,  but  I  live.' "* 

"The  critics,"  he  added,  "have  always 
been  against  me;  they  have  had  a  sys- 
tem, namely,  to  bury  every  new  work 
of  mine  and  then,  after  a  while  disinter 
It  so  as  to  kill  the  next  one." 

It  was  very  Interesting  to  hear  him 
teaching  his  choir.  Once  he  said  to 
them:  "Now  In  this  part  I  want  you 
to  sing  as  if  you  were  silent;  it  seems 
a  paradox,  but  I  want  you  to  imitate 
silence  by  your  singing.  If  I  sing  like 
that  no  one  need  be  silent,  but  if  I  sing 
like  this  all  the  room  must  be  In  si- 
lence." 

Though  he  always  bad  a  word  of 
praise  for  them  Gounod's  patience  was 
tried  by  the  not  unnatural  ambition 
of  amateurs  to  sing  his  music  to  him. 
I  remember  his  face  while  a  gentleman 
with  a  rather  nice  voice  but  a  wooden 
style,  performed  "Salve  dimora."  He 
was  delighted,  however  to  meet  with 
real  talent  We  introduced  to  him  a 
boy  of  eleven  named  Claude  Jacqulnot 
whose  clever  playing  on  the  violin  we 

»In  the  end  Gounod  modestly  suggested 
that  no  music  of  his  own  should  be  performed 
st  his  funeral.  The  mass  was  suns;  to  a  Gre- 
gorian chant. 
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had  beard  at  a  musical  party  given  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Pitt  Byrne.  Received 
with  a  kiss  of  encouragement,  the  little 
fellow     performed    Gounod's  "Ave 
Maria."  accompanied  by  the  composer. 
Claude  was  modest,  but  not  in  the  least 
nervous;  he  played  afterwards  an  elab- 
orate tour  ».'e  force,  and  then  a  little 
piece  of  his  owu    The  Master  pressed 
him  to  his  heart;  "This  is  a  good  boy!" 
he  said;  "now  we  will  hav*  the  slater* 
piece  to  that,  a  little  song  1  wrote  when 
I  was  thirteen,"— which  proved  to  be 
the  charming  "Fauvette."  I  mentioned 
that  It  was  my  recollection  of  the  In- 
terview between  Mendelssohn  and  "the 
wonderful  boy  Joachim"  that  bad  led 
to  our  arranging  the  present  meeting. 
"In  this  you  were  his  godmother,"  said 
Oounod.  Then,  turning  to  the  boy,  be 
continued:  "I  bless  him;  If  my  wishes 
are  realized  he  will  have  a  great  future. 
But  you  must  always  remember  that 
the  more  you  learn  the  more  you  will 
have  to  learn."  To  the  parents,  who 
were  now  much  excited,  he  said:  "If 
your  son  is  as  good  as  his  organization 
he  will  be  a  great  source  of  glory  and 
happiness  to  you.  I  give  him  my  bless- 
ing. I  wish  that  I  could  give  him  aU 
that  I  have  in  me.  all  that  Is  here," 
and  he  touched  his  forehead.  Claude 
told  him  that  he  was  writing  an  opera, 
of  which  the  overture  and  many  of  the 
songs  were  ready;  Gounod  told  him 
to  bring  them  the  next  time  he  came. 
Then  the  boy  said  something  which 
Gounod  could  not  make  out,  so  he  asked 
me  to  explain.  It  was  this:  "I  wish 
you  could  have  all  the  money  Mr.  C. 
gets  for  your  writings."  This  practical 
observation  from  lips  like  a  cherub's 
brought  us  all  down  to  earth.* 

Some  one  present  remarked  how  kind 
Gounod  was  to  show  such  interest  in 
the  young  violinist.  To  this  he  replied: 
"We  should  all  help  each  other;  what 

*  I  kood  lost  Mjrht  of  the  Jacqoinot*,  but  I 
believe  that  Claude  won  honorable  though 
not  extraordinary  distinction  In  France. 
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we  have,  we  have  it  only  that  we  may 
give  it  I  had  the  honor  and  happiness 
of  knowing  Mendelssohn.  It  was  in 
1843,  five  years  before  bis  death.  When 
I  was  in  Berlin,  his  sister,  Mme.  Hen* 
sel,  whom  I  had  known  at  Rome,  gave 
me  a  letter  of  Introduction  to  her 
brother  at  Leipzig.  I  was  with  him 
for  four  days,  from  morning  to  even- 
ing. Ah,  he  was  so  good!  What  he 
was  to  me  I  cannot  tell  you.  He  con- 
voquait  (How  do  you  say  that  in  Eng- 
lish, convoked?)  the  Choral  Society,  ^J" 
which  waa  en  vacances,  for  me  only! 
And  he  gave  me  the  score  of  his  sym-  ^ 
phony  in  A,  the  one  dedicated  to  the 
Queen  of  England;  you  know  it?"  Here 
he  hummed  the  opening  motive.  "Is 
it  not  lovely?  Mendelssohn  was  an  angel 
upon  earth.  But  what  he  was  Is  shown 
in  bis  works;  you  may  all  know  what 
he  was."  ,  Ctf 

On  hearing  that  Dr.  H.  was  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  Mendelssohn  family  at 
Berlin.  Gounod  asked  after  each  of  ~t  ' 

the  surviving  members,  and  especially 
the  "stern-faced"  Paul,  who  had  been  •„ V 

Dr.  H.'s  pupil  in  mathematics.  •« 

To  wind  up  the  afternoon,  we  bad 
"Abraham's  Request"  and  "The  Song 
of  Solomon,"  two  of  Gounod's  most 
beautiful  sacred  songs  beautifully  sung. 
When  there  waa  no  one  to  play  the 
violoncello  accompaniment  to  "The 
Song  of  Solomon"  Gounod  used  to  hum 
It.  and  the  deep  expression  which  he 
threw  into  the  notes  was  never  equalled 
to  my  hearing  even  by  that  touching 
instrument.  I  may  here  recall  that  I 
heard  him  say  more  than  once  that  he 
thought  English  waa  the  best  language 
for  religious  music.  He  much  admired 
the  severer  school  of  English  Church 
music,  as,  for  instance,  the  anthems 
of  Dr.  Wesley  and  of  his  father  Samuel 
Wesley. 

One  winter  at  London  I  was  ill  with 
a  cold  at  our  hotel  In  Suffolk  Street, 
Pall  Mall  East,  the  same  In  which  An- 
thony TroHope  died,  and  which  he  cele- 
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brated  In  one  of  bis  novels  by  describ- 
ing It  as  "frequented  by  tbe  better  sort 
of  deans  and  bishops. "  Gounod  came 
often  to  see  me.  One  day  he  appeared 
at  half-past  two,  dressed  In  a  long  fur 
coat  which  made  him  look  very  pictu- 
resque. "You  must  excuse  my  toilette," 
he  said,  as  he  laid  his  fur  cap  on  the 
table;  "but  I  do  not  come  to  pay  a 
visite  de  cerimonie  to  a  young  lady,  but 
as  one  soul  comes  to  another  soul.  How 
are  you,  my  dear  child?  This  morning 
I  said,  I  must  go  early  to  see  my  Eve, 
as  if  I  put  It  off  I  should  not  be  able 
to  go.  as  there  Is  the  choir  to-night" 
He  said  I  ought  to  do  nothing:  "This 
child  ought  not  to  work!  She  ought  to 
be  Venfant  g&tt,  fed  upon  love  and  also 
upon  good  cutlets.  The  body  must  be 
looked  after  as  well  as  the  spirit  Love 
is  worth  just  as  much  as  the  people 
are  worth  who  give  It  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  love  you, 
my  dear  child.  I  loved  you  from 
the  moment  I  saw  you,  and  I 
think  love  is  a  thing  that  arrives  at  Its 
maximum  Instantaneously;  If  one  loves 
a  person  thirty  or  forty  years,  one  does 
not  get  to  love  him  more  or  less;  it  Is 
just  the  same." 

Another  day  be  brought  a  little  ma- 
chine for  spraying  the  throat;  he  had 
gone  to  some  particular  chemist  to  buy 
It  as  It  was  a  French  Invention.  We 
showed  him  a  book  of  poems  by  Louis 
DIerz;  he  read  one  or  two,  but  did  not 
like  them.  "Bad  style,  bad  style,"  he 
said.  "If  I  do  not  strongly  accentuate 
tbe  words  you  cannot  understand  what 
is  meant  but  If  I  do,  hear  how  unmusi- 
cal the  sound  Is!  This  poet  follows 
Victor  Hugo  too  much.  I  admire  Vic- 
tor Hugo  very  much,  but  not  his  Imi- 
tators. The  tendency  of  modern  French 
poets  Is  to  exaggeration.  Now  what  is 
difficult  In  art  Is  not  what  we  give 
forth,  but  what  we  hold  back.  It  Is  to 
say  to  everything  that  is  exaggerated, 
to  every  immature  thought,  to  every- 
thing that  is  not  true,  votu  n'entrerez 


pas  id.  People  nowadays  write  poetry 
to  be  looked  at  not  to  be  read  aloud. 
They  think  much  about  the  idea,  but 
nothing  about  the  way  in  which  it  Is 
expressed.  I  say  to  such  as  those. 
'Why  do  you  not  write  excellent  prose?* 
The  very  life  of  poetry  is  to  be  perfect 
in  form  as  well  as  In  thought" 

I  asked  who  were  his  favorite  poets? 
"Moliere,"  he  answered;  "Moliere  and 
Lafontalne.  these  are  my  favorites.  See 
how  admirable  are  Mollere' s  lines!  If 
the  French  language  9hould  exist  for  a 
million  years  not  a  word  could  be  added 
or  taken  away  from  the  verse  of  Mo- 
liere. No  exaggeration,  no  poverty,  no 
redundance!  It  Is  like  Mozart;  it  Is 
perfect  for  all  time.  Do  you  remember 
the  admirable  scene  In  the  'Misan- 
thrope,' in  which  Oronte  shows  his 
bad  verses  to  Alceste?"  And  he  forth- 
with recited  nearly  all  the  scene. 

Then  again  taking  up  the  volume  of 
Dlerz's  poems,  he  opened  it  at  one 
which  contained  tbe  words,  "Nos  dou- 
leurs  sont  immortelles."  "Mais  ce  n'est 
pas  vral,"  he  said;  "nos  douleurs  ne 
sont  pas  Immortelles.  Nos  douleurs 
sont  mortelles.  Our  sorrows,  the  sor- 
rows which  we  Innocently  suffer,  are 
surely  for  this  earth  only.  As  to  les 
damnes — c'est  autre  chose.  Mais  enlln. 
11  y  a  une  parole  de  Notre  Seigneur  a 
laquelle  je  pense  toujours.  II  dlsalt 
•Mon  Pere,  je  n'ai  pas  perdu  un  de 
ceux  que  vous  m'avex  confles  excepts 
le  fils  de  perdition'  (qui  est  je  crols. 
Judas).  Pas  un!  Alnsl,  j'espere  qu'il 
n'y  a  pas  beaucoup  de  moode  en  en- 
fer." 

On  the  nineteenth  of  that  February 
there  was  a  Wagner  Concert,  a  novelty 
then.  Gounod  happening  to  say  the 
day  before  that  he  would  like  to  go  to 
it  we  asked  him  to  come  with  us,  to 
which  he  readily  assented.  At  the 
agent's  we  were  told  that  all  the  good 
places  were  sold,  but  when  it  was 
hinted  that  M.  Gounod  would  be  of  the 
party  three  excellent  seats  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  front  row  were  produced. 
The  concert  began  with  the  overture  to 
"Tann  ha  ii  ser,"— "a  fine  work,  but  un 
pm  trop  violent."  After  a  aong  from 
"Rlenzi"  there  waa  a  selection  from 
"Lohengrin,"  all  of  which  GounoJ 
liked*  but  most  of  all  the  prelude  to  the 
third  act;  several  times  he  sail  in  a 
low  voice,  "That  is  beautiful,  that  is 
beautiful."  But  a  piece  from  the 
"Melsterslnger"  he  did  not  like  at  all. 

After  the  concert  he  returned  with 
us  to  the  hotel  and  took  chocolate  with 
us.  "The  public,"  he  said,  "moved 
much  faster  than  the  individual,  and 
therefore  the  individual  must  place 
himself  before  his  age  If  he  desires  not 
to  be  behind  it  Wagner  has  some  idea 
of  this  sort;  it  is  a  necessity  which 
every  true  artist  must  realize.  Great 
men  may  be  said  to  be  for  every  age 
save  their  own;  small  men  are  for  their 
own  and  none  other." 

"The  coloring  of  some  of  Wapner's 
morccaux  Is  splendid,"  he  continued;  It 
is  intensely  mystical,  but  is  It  scenlcal? 
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Is  it  suited  for  the  stage?  There  is 
more  process  than  finality  in  his  music, 
and  he  is  too  fond  of  exhausting  the  or- 
chestra all  at  once.  Violence,  Impetus, 
la  not  strength.  Look  at  the  Greek  art! 
There  Is  a  saying  of  Tertullian,  the 
Father  of  the  Church,  'God  can  be 
patient  because  He  Is  Eternal.'  And 
you  remember  In  the  Scriptures  when 
God  spoke  to  Elijah,  He  was  not  In  the 
storm  nor  in  the  whirlwind,  but  In  the 
still,  sweet  breeze.  Now  look  at  Mo- 
zart's "Don  Juan."  The  statue  ad- 
vances to  seize  the  guilty  one  [here  he 
hummed  the  music  and  Imitated  the  ac- 
tion] without  hurry  as  without  halting, 
tranquil  and  Inevitable  as  eternal  Jus- 
tice." 

A  few  weeks  later  we  left  London 
for  the  country.  I  like  to  see  people 
come  but  I  hate  to  see  them  go,"  said 
Gounod,  when  we  took  leave  of  him. 
"J'ai  porte  le  deuil  depuls  vingt  heures 
pour  votre  depart" 

It  waa  a  prophetic  mourning,  for  we 
saw  him  no  more. 

Flwlim  \f n rtt rtf*n nn.ffien rpefn 


CHINA. 

The  eyes  of  many  nations  turn  on  thee, 
Dark  land  of  sleep!  gauge-point  of  coursing  Time! 
For  thou  art  dormant  while  towards  their  prime 
The  younger  peoples,  better-nursed  and  free, 
With  swift  steps  move.   They  shape  thy  destiny. 
Assail  thy  borders,  bid  thee  wake  and  climb; 
Or  ring  thy  knell  with  loud,  world-ecbo'd  chime— 
Either  to  be  renew'd  or  cease  to  be. 

But  in  the  womb  of  chance  what  mischance  Mes, 
For  thou  art  cruel  In  thy  strength  of  sleep, 
Inert  aa  death;  yet  In  this  seeming  death 
Mayhap  are  hidden  menace  and  surprise. 
To  those  who  venture  on  an  unknown  deep 
And  call  up  storms  with  one  united  breath. 
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The  Board  of  Education  has  recently 
issued  a  Circular  which  enables  man- 
agers and  teachers  in  the  Rural  Ele- 
mentary schools  to  take  their  scholars 
for  school  walks  in  the  country,  and 
there  to  teach  them  something  of  natu- 
ral history,  surrounded  by  the  sights 
and  sounds  which  should  excite  ob- 
servation and  awaken  intellectual  curi- 
osity. But  this  Js  not  all.  The  De- 
partment has  also  arranged,  in  the  Code 
of  this  session,  changes  in  view  of 
which  it  may  be  of  some  value  to  tell 
of  a  small  experiment  made  last  sum- 
mer to  stimulate  an  interest  In  Nature 
In  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  32,000 
children  who  were  *ent  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Country  Holiday  Fund  into  the 
country  for  a  fortnight's  holiday.  The 
methods  adopted  were  simple.  A  letter 
was  written,  printed  and  sent  to  every 
London  teacher  whose  scholars  were 
going  into  the  country,  to  many  school 
managers,  and  to  the  clergy  and  others 
who  were  likely  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  children.  In  this  letter  we 
told  our  aim,  asked  for  the  aid  of  the 
teacher's  sympathy  and  were  careful  to 
explain  that 

Our  hope  is  not  so  much  that  the 
children  should  learn  certain  facts 
about  Nature  so  that  they  can  pass  an 
examination,  but  that  they  should  learn 
to  observe;  for  we  believe  that  in  so 
doing  they  may  find  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  that  by  degrees  observation  will 
develop  both  reverence  and  care. 

We  also  wrote  a  letter  to  be  given  to 
those  children  who  might  wish  to  join 
In  the  plan  after  hearing  about  It  from 
the  teachers,  and  to  this  letter  we  add- 
ed an  Imaginary  examination  paper, 
which  served  to  show  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions which  we  were  planning  to  ask, 
questions  which  did  not  require  study 


or  Imply  knowledge,  but  mainly  de- 
manded observation  and  intelligence. 
But  sending  papers  and  printed  letters 
did  not  exhaust  our  efforts  to  make  our 
little  plan  known.  .Mrs.  Franklin  of 
the  "Parents'  National  Educational 
Union,"  to  whose  inspiration  the  plan 
owes  its  birth,  and  two  other  ladies 
were  so  good  as  to  visit  certain  schools 
and  (having  secured  the  sympathy  of 
the  teachers)  to  explain  to  the  children 
in  simple  talks  some  of  the  beauties 
they  were  to  seek,  or  something  of  the 
pleasures  such  seeking  would  bring  to 
them. 

On  the  27th  of  July  some  16.000  hap- 
py children  trooped'  into  the  country; 
two  weeks  afterwards  another  16,000 
took  their  places.  All  were  back  by 
the  26th  of  August,  and  by  the  10th 
of  September  our  questions  were  In 
their  hands— ten  easy  questions  for 
Standards  III  and  IV,  and  ten  ques- 
tions on  the  same  lines,  but  demanding 
closer  observation,  for  Standards  V 
and  VI. 

Children  from  470  London  schools 
were  sent  Into  the  country.  Fifty-two 
schools  applied  for  our  questions,  tak- 
ing 1,161  copies;  but  only  twenty-seven 
schools  sent  In  replies,  as  only  330  chil- 
dren had  tried  to  answer  In  writing. 
But  still,  inadequate  as  was  the  re- 
sponse to  the  amount  of  effort  which 
had  been  put  forth,  neither  Mr.  R.  E. 
S.  Hart,  the  Assistant- Secretary  of  the 
Children's  Holiday  Fund  (who  had 
done  most  of  the  work),  nor  I  felt  dis- 
couraged. We  had  made  a  beginning, 
and  now  that  the  same  aim  is  adopted 
by  the  Government  for  the  country 
children,  and  that  greater  publicity 
will  show  up  the  object  and  simplicity 
of  the  plan,  it  is  hoped  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  children  will  this  sum- 
mer begin  to  observe,  and  will  find  a 
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truer  joy  in  seeing  and  a  wider  range 
of  subjects  to  see. 

To  the  children  in  all  the  standards 
we  gave  questions  about  trees  and 
flowers,  asking  the  younger  ones, 

"What  is  your  favorite  tree— an  oak 
or  an  elm.  a  beech  or  birch,  a  lime  or  a 
sycamore?"  and  "Say  why  you  like  best 
the  one  you  choose." 

To  this  from  several  children  we  got 
the  stereotyped  but  out-of-date  reply 
that  they  liked  the  oak  best,  because 
"the  ships  are  made  from  It  what  de- 
fends England."  The  prettiest  flowers 
a  child  in  the  third  standard  saw  were 
"nosegays"  and  "tegtoes  and  garpees" 
in  a  garden;  but  a  boy  In  the  fourth 
standard  had  observed  "Vemane,  plney, 
purtunee,  genastee  and  a  stursion" 
growing.  This  botanical  collection  was 
however,  improved  on  by  a  girl 
In  the  sixth  standard,  whose  fa- 
vorite flowers  were  "Policeman's 
hats"  and  "Break  your  mother's 
heart,"  two  specimens  which,  alas! 
savor  more  of  town  and  alley  mem- 
ories than  country  pleasures.  Another 
child  in  the  same  standard  had  enjoyed 
"Minarets,  Holy-oaks  and  Cbame  ola- 
ters"— where,  it  Is  not  said,  but  per- 
haps in  Canon  Lester's  garden,  which 
was  declared  by  a  juvenile  critic  to  be 
the  prettiest  "cottage  garden"  he  "had 
ever  seen." 

The  questions  about  animals  excited 
much  genuine  Interest  but  showed  that 
the  faculty  of  observation  had  still  to 
be  cultivated.  Of  the  children  in  Stan- 
dards III  and  IV  we  asked: 

(7)  When  sheep  get  up  from  lying 
down,  do  they  rise  ^ith  their  front  or 
their  hind  legs  first? 

(8)  Do  you  think  that  the  big  pips 
grunt  as  an  expression  of  pain,  or 
pleasure  or  both?  Do  the  little  pigs 
show  any  sign  of  affection  to  each 
other? 

(9)  Give  the  names  by  which  we  call 
the  following  animals  when  they  are 


babies:  horse,  goat,  cow,  fox,  dog,  cat, 
sheep,  frog,  rabbit,  deer. 

Thirty-two  children  out  of  127  whs 
sent  in  papers  were  right  as  to  the  way 
sheep  rise.  Twenty  only  realized  the 
difference  between  a  pig's  grunts  and 
squeals,  one  girl  generalizing  her  ob- 
servation in  the  sentence  that  "The 
grunt  is  the  nature  of  the  pig,"  and 
another  outstepping  her  by  the  state- 
ment that  "the  pig  grunts  when  he  Is 
mad."  The  large  majority  of  our 
young  nature-observers  were  con- 
vinced that  little  pigs  were  devoted  to 
each  other,  eighteen  only  being  doubt- 
ful on  the  point  But  the  Ignorance 
shown  of  the  names  of  the  creatures 
was  often  surprising.  I  will  give  only 
a  few  instances: 

A  baby  horse  Is  a  ponny. 

A  baby  fox  Is  an  ox— a  thorn. 

A  baby  deer  Is  a  reindeer— a  oxen. 

A  baby  frog  is  a  tertpol— a  fresher— 
a  toad. 

A  baby  sheep  is  a  bar  lamb. 
A  baby  rabbit  is  a  mammal. 
Of  the  children  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
standards  we  asked: 

(C)  Did  you  see  any  rabbits?  Do 
they  run?  If  not,  will  you  describe 
their  movements?  Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed a  rabbit  'wobbling  its  nose'?  Why 
do  you  think  he  does  it?  What  do  rab- 
bi to  drink?  What  animals  are  the  en- 
emies of  rabbits? 

(7)  Do  sparrows  nnd  rooks  walk 
alike?  Tell  me  something  about  the 
movements  of  various  birds  which  you 
have  noticed.  What  gestures  have 
chickens  when  they  drink?  Does  any 
other  bird  drink  In  the  same  way?  How 
many  times  do  crows  fold  their  wtuss 
after  alighting? 

It  would  take  too  long  to  detail  the 
answers  so  as  to  be  fair  to  the  writers, 
but  the  idea  of  the  rabbit  "wobbling  its 
nose"  appealed  to  the  children,  and 
many  and  various  were  the  causes  as- 
signed for  It 
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"To  make  holes  In  the  ground,"  wrote 
one  child. 

"To  account  for  the  formation  of  lta 
head,"  was  the  philosophy  of  another 

"It  does  it  when  it  does  what  a  cow 
does,  digests  it  food,"  Is  a  profound 
but  an  unsatisfactory  explanation. 

"Its  washing  Its  face,"  shows  more 
credulity  than  observation;  while  an- 
other discarded  reasons,  and  declared 
In  a  large  round  text-hand,  regardless 
of  grammar:  "I  have  seen  a  number  of 
rabbits  wobbllngs  Us  nose!" 

Seven  only  answered  the  question 
rightly;  but  one  child,  although  no  In- 
quiry was  put  concerning  dogs,  volun- 
teered the  information  that  "French 
puddles  are  kept  for  fancy,  Irish  ter- 
riers as  ratters,  but  the  boerhounds  are 
kept  for  hunting  the  Boers,"  our  sad 
trouble  In  South  Africa  being  then  on 
the  horizon,  and  in  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  many  people. 

Some  of  the  people  to  whom  I  sub- 
mitted our  questions  for  helpful  criti- 
cism objected  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  question: 

(9)  When  did  you  see  the  moon  dur- 
ing your  holiday?  Was  it  a  new  moon, 
a  full  moon  or  a  waning  moon?  What 
makes  the  moon  give  light? 

The  children,  they  argued  are  taught 
this  In  the  schools.  It  does  not  encour- 
age observation  or  nature-study,  and 
you  will  merely  get  a  repetition  of  text- 
book sentences;  but  I  felt  it  might  help 
the  children  to  connect  their  coun- 
try pleasures  with  what  they  were 
taught  in  school,  and  so  the  six  words 
were  left  In.  "What  makes  the  moon 
give  light?" 
Here  are  some  of  the  replies: 
"Electricity  causes  the  moon  to 
shine." 

"The  moon  revolving  round  the  sun, 
which  gives  light  by  unknown  planets." 

"It  Is  the  darkness  which  shows  It 
up." 


"The  moon  Is  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
on  the  clouds." 
"The  eclipse  of  the  sun." 
"The  clouds." 

Is  It  possible?  and  this  from  fifth  and 
sixth  standard  children! 

The  pity  of  such  answers  Is  not  the 
ignorance  but  the  knowledge  they 
show.  The  children  have  In  one  way 
been  taught  too  much;  their  minds  have 
been  filled  with  scraps,  while  their  un- 
derstandings have  not  been  strength- 
ened. 

The  last  question  for  all  standards 
was  set  to  test  the  Individual  tastes  of 
the  children. 

(10)  Will  you  write  and  tell  us  about 
the  thing  which  you  liked  best  during 
rour  holiday?  It  may  be  a  walk,  or  a 
drive,  or  a  sunset,  or  an  animal,  or  a 
party,  or  a  game,  or  a  person.  What- 
ever you  liked  very  much  we  should 
like  to  hear  about  What  books  hare 
you  read  during  your  country  visit? 

And  certainly  it  did  not  fail.  Among 
things  enjoyed  most  were: 

"The  country  boys  taught  me  to 
swim." 

"The  head  lady,  who  was  Mrs.  Mac- 
Rosee,  what  paid  for  me  at  the  sports." 

"The  drive  a  gentleman  gave  us  In 
his  carriage." 

"The  food  I  had." 

"A  game  called  'Sister  come  to  Quak- 
ers meeting.'" 

"A  laddie  where  I  stayed.  She  was 
a  kind  and  gentle  laddie." 

"The  party  which  Mrs.  CartwrSght 
gave  us." 

"Paddling  at  a  place  called  flood 
gates." 

"Watching  a  woman  milking  a  cow. 
She  held  a  can  between  her  knees  and 
pulled  the  milk  out  of  the  cow.  I 
should  like,"  adds  this  observer,  "to  be 
a  farmer." 

"I  also  liked  the  way  In  tHteh  I  was 
treated,  and  also  liked  the  respectabil- 
ity of  Mrs.  Byfleld  my  charge."  writes 
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one  young  prig;  but  many,  both  boys 
and  girls  wrote  the  same  sentiment  In 
simpler  language-a  delightful  tribute 
to  our  working-class  homes. 

Other  children,  again,  evidently  en- 
Joyed  rare  experiences.  "I  enjoyed 
most  a  Drive  to  market  in  a  cart  with 
four  plga  in  it.  .  .  .  There  I  saw  men 
pulling  the  pigs  about  by  their  talis." 
Inappropriate  handles,  one  would  think. 
Another  child  showed  more  sympa- 
thetic feeling  for  the  beasts,  for  her 
greatest  pleasure  had  been  "a  drive  in  a 
brake  when  I  sat  in  front  and  was  glad 
I  waa  not  a  horse." 

Two  expressed  real  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  a  perception  of  the  spirit 
of  the  country.  "The  thing  I  liked 
best,"  wrote  a  fourth  standard  child, 
"was  a  lot  of  cornfields  with  their 
stalks  waving  In  the  wind;"  and  the 
other  said,  "We  were  half  a  mile  from 
home  it  was  so  quiet  and  lonely  except 
for  the  birds  music,  and  that  walk  I 
enjoyed  most" 

But  very  few  children  replied  as  to 
whether  they  bad  read  any  books.  One, 
however,  gave  a  list  which  should 
awaken  us  all  to  serious  thought: 

"The  books  I  read  in  my  two  weeks," 
writes  a  boy  of  twelve,  "was  •Chips,' 
'Comic  Cuts,'  'The  World's  Comic,' 
•Funny  Cuts,'  'The  Funny  Wonder,' 
'Comic  Home  Journal.' "  Those  of  us 
who  know  the  vulgarity  and  irrever- 
ence which  make  up  half  the  fun  of 
such  serials  must  regret  the  absence  of 
the  guiding  word  in  the  choice  of  litera- 
ture which  was  given  to  another  lad, 
who  thus  had  read  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  and  "Treasure  Island." 

One  child  could  not  have  been  exact- 
ly a  desirable  guest,  not,  that  is  to  say, 
if  she  frequently  Indulged  In  what  she 
liked  best,  which  was  "to  lay  In  bed 
and  sing  songs  all  the  night!"  And 
there  Is  a  record  of  a  fourth  standard 
child  which,  on  the  other  side,  is  as 
valuable  as  Lord  Salisbury's  recent 
statement  that  the  public-house  had  no 


attractions  and  no  temptations  for 
children  under  sixteen,  for  she  has 
written  that  "what  I  liked  best  all  the 
time  was  that  I  met  a  brewer"— a  kind 
man  seemingly,  who  gave  her  a  ride. 

But  if  I  tell  more  of  this  sort  of  an- 
swers I  shall  give  a  wrong  impression 
of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the 
children  or  convey  an  untrue  idea  of 
the  success  of  the  plan.  On  the  whole 
the  papers  were  encouraging.  They 
were  exceedingly  varied— some  deserv- 
ing the  adjective  "excellent."  some  un- 
questionably bad,  their  value  depending 
on  the  trouble  taken  by  the  teachers, 
or  the  interest  shown  by  the  school 
managers,  to  some  extent  on  the  local- 
ity and  on  the  care  of  the  ladles  who, 
by  the  organization  of  the  Country 
Holiday  Fund,  overlook  the  children 
during  their  visits  In  the  villagers'  cot- 
tages, acting  as  outside  hostesses.  It 
is  always  difficult  to  generalise  with 
accuracy,  but  almost  without  excep- 
tion more  originality  was  shown  among 
children  in  the  younger  standards  and 
from  Voluntary  schools.  In  the  upper 
standards  and  from  the  Board  schools 
there  was  less  variety,  the  replies  being 
more  stereotyped,  the  children  from  the 
same  school  often  bearing  the  Impress 
of  the  training  received  rather  than  the 
development  of  then*  own  individuality 
in  tastes  and  interests. 

Of  the  drawings  asked  from  children 
of  Standards  V  and  VI  several  were  ad- 
mirable, giving  evidence  of  both  deli- 
cate discernment  and  certainty  of 
stroke.  But  when  animals  were  at- 
tempted they  showed  more  likeness  to 
the  cheap  toys  "made  in  Germany," 
which  are  the  heritage  of  the  poor, 
than  to  the  creatures  of  the  freer  move- 
ments on  the  common  or  in  the  farm- 
yard. Some  six  or  eight  of  the  collec- 
tions of  grasses  were  good,  evincing 
care  and  choice;  but  others  again  mere- 
ly exhibited  the  desire  to  get  a  lot 
quite  regardless  of  their  varieties  or 
their  interest  One  child  had  observed 
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closely  and  described  graphically  the 
flower  of  the  lime;  another  likened  the 
birch  tree  to  a  "graceful  lady;"  two 
distinguished  between  the  way  white, 
red  and  black  currants  grew  on  their 
respective    stems.     Several  children 
wrote  comprehensive  lists  of  the  flow- 
ers which  flourished  in  cornfields;  and 
five  had  noticed  how  out  of  wheat, 
barley  and  rye,  the  latter  grew  the 
tallest,  "for  good  rye  grows  high."  A 
boy  from  a  very  poor  neighborhood  in 
East  London  wrote  a  really  telling  de- 
scription of  a  team  of  horses  reaping, 
and  many  a  little  one  expressed  its 
pleasure  or  interest  in    childlike  but 
fitting  language.  Some  ten  or  twelve 
described  carefully  watched  sunsets  In 
quaint  words  and  with  poetical  feeling. 
Fifteen  children  had  noticed  how  many 
times  a  crow  folded  Its  wings  after 
alighting  on  the  ground;  and  a  consider- 
able  number   (especially   boys)  had 
watched  intelligently  the  walks  and 
other  movements  of  various  birds,  and 
could  accurately  report  on  the  gestures 
of  chickens  when  drinking.  One  child 
wrote  an  excellent  original  story  about 
a  grateful  cat,  and  several  others  of- 
fered shreds  of  narratives  which  gave 
promise  in  the  future  of  a  more  intel- 
ligent consideration  of  the  habits  and 
ways  of  the  creatures. 

When  the  papers  were  all  In,  they 
were  adjudged  and  marked— 150  was 
the  maximum  number  of  marks.  One 
child  In  Standard  VII  got  114  and  an- 
other 107.  Ten  children  obtained  over 
75,  and  one  hundred  got  over  50.  We 
then  assembled  all  three  hundred  and 
thirty  together  at  Toynbee  Hall  to  a 
monster  tea-party.  The  thirty  prise- 
winners  received  books  about  nature 
and  framed  pictures  of  flowers.  To 
each  of  the  hundred  whose  achieve- 
ments allowed  them  to  be  marked 
at  50  was  given  a  hyacinth  bulb  in  a 
glass,  and  to  each  of  the  two  hundred 
who  bad  tried  but  not  succeeded  was 
presented  a  consolation  gift  of  an  illus- 


trated magazine.  Thus  all  were  glad- 
dened, and  the  experiment  was  con- 
cluded amid  smiles. 

The  result  Is,  I  believe,  such  as  to  en- 
courage Its  extension  for  town  children 
when  they  are  In  the  country,  and  on 
the  same  lines  as  are  suggested  for 
rural  children  in  the  circular  of  the 
Board  of  Education  already  referred 
to,  which  says: 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  teach- 
er should  be  to  develop  in  every  boy 
and  girl  that  habit  of  inquiry  and  re- 
search so  natural  to  children;  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  ask  their  own 
questions  about  the  simple  phenomena 
of  Nature  which  they  see  around  them, 
and  themselves  to  search  for  flowers, 
plants.  Insects,  and  other  objects  to  Il- 
lustrate the  lessons  which  they  have 
learnt  with  their  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  as  occasion  offers 
take  the  children  out  of  doors  for 
school  walks  at  the  various  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  give  simple  lessons  on 
the  spot  about  animals  In  the  field  and 
farmyards,  about  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing, about  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees, 
about  birds,  insects  and  flowers,  and 
other  objects  of  Interest.  The  lessons 
thus  learnt  out  of  doors  can  be  after- 
wards carried  forward  in  the  school- 
room by  Reading,  Composition,  Pic- 
tures, and  Drawing. 

In  this  way,  and  In  various  other 
ways  that  teachers  will  discover  for 
themselves,  children  who  are  brought 
up  In  village  schools  will  learn  to  un- 
derstand what  they  see  about  them, 
and  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
various  processes  of  Nature.  This  sort 
of  teaching  will,  it  is  hoped,  directly 
tend  to  foster  in  the  children  a  genuine 
love  for  the  country  and  for  country 
pursuits. 

It  is  not  only  to  provide  the  child  with 
greater  pleasure  in  the  country  and  its 
life  that  the  Board  of  Education  have 
adopted  this  plan,  for  the  circular  goes 
on  to  say  that 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
child's  Intelligence  will  be  so  quickened 
by  the  kind  of  training  that  Is  here 
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suggested  that  he  will  be  able  to  mas- 
ter, with  far  greater  ease  than  before, 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum. 

Neither  is  the  ultimate  utilitarian 
view  left  out  of  sight,  for 

The  Board  consider  It  highly  desira- 
ble that  the  natural  activities  of  chil- 
dren should  be  turned  to  useful  account 
—that  their  eyes,  for  example,  should 
be  trained  to  recognize  plants  and  in- 
sects that  are  useful  or  injurious  (as 
the  case  may  be)  to  the  agriculturist, 
that  their  hands  should  be  trained  to 
some  of  the  practical  dexterities  of  ru- 
ral life  and  not  merely  to  the  use  of  pen 
and  pencil,  and  that  they  should  be 
taught,  when  circumstances  permit, 
bow  to  handle  the  simpler  tools  that 
are  used  in  the  garden  or  on  the  farm, 
before  their  school  life  is  over. 

It  Is  such  teaching,  if  Intelligently 
given,  that  will  do  much  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  dearth  of  agricultural 
labor,  and  he  an  Influence  in  stopping 
the  Inrush  of  the  rural  population  to 
towns. 

But  my  subject  is  the  Joy  of  town 
children  when  on  their  country  holi- 
days, and  it  is  good  to  know  that  the 
habit  of  taking  country  holidays— real 
holidays  and  not  day  treats— is  greatly 
Increasing.  Thousands  of  children  are 
sent  by  Holidays  Committees  from  all 
the  great  cities  to  stay  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  with  cottage  hosts.  More 
go  by  their  own  arrangements,  often 
to  the  same  persons  whose  friendship 
they  had  made  in  previous  visits. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  provide 
change;  the  power  to  use  change  must 
at  the  same  time  be  educated.  Chil- 
dren need  to  be  taught  to  enjoy  as  much 
as  they  need  to  be  taught  to  work.  Crlt- 
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ics  who  complain  of  our  plan,  and  say 
when  they  themselves  take  holiday  - 
they  "do  nothing,"  forget  with  what 
an  equipment  they  start— how  much 
their  eyes  see  and  their  ears  hear  when 
they  are  doing  their  "nothing!" 

The  children  of  the  poor,  familiar  only 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
streets,  and  with  the  home  talk  about 
the  cares  of  daily  life,  trained  in  school 
on  paying  subjects,  find  "doing  nothing" 
very  tiring,  and  mischief  often  follows 
weariness.  They  cannot  with  advan- 
tage lie  under  a  hedge  and  dream;  they 
are  unacquainted  with  country  games 
or  the  knowledge  which  provides  recre- 
ation. If,  however,  teachers,  managers 
and  country  ladles  will  take  trouble  to 
Interest  the  children  In  what  may  be 
seen  In  a  country  lane,  or  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  pear- 
tree,  or  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
sky,  or  to  observe  the  habits  of  a  crea- 
ture without  commercial  value,  the 
children  would  not  only  have  more 
lively  minds,  but  they  would  more 
really  enjoy  themselves  and  their  holi- 
days. 

Nature  is  the  kind  teacher  of  chil- 
dren, the  teacher  most  likely  to  draw 
out  from  them  their  undiscovered  pow- 
ers, to  stimulate  their  fancy  and  satis- 
fy their  restless  longings.  But  Nature 
must  be  introduced  by  those  who  al- 
ready are  her  friends  and  who  can  ex- 
hibit her  cunning  beauty  to  the  unob- 
servant 

The  experiment  in  which  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  part  has  shown 
in  a  small  and  imperfect  way  how 
such  an  introduction  can  be  effected, 
and  how  the  suggestion  that  there  is 
joy  in  looking  can  be  applied. 

Henrietta  O.  Bamett. 
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THE  STAGING  OF  SHAKESPEARE.* 


A   DEFENCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TABTK. 


"Sir,"  «ald  Dr.  Johnson,  "I  have  not 
even  mentioned  'Little  Davy'  In  the 
preface  to  my  Shakespeare." 

"Why?"  ventured  Boswell.  "Do  yon 
not  admire  that  great  actor?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "as  a  poor 
player  who  frets  and  stmts  his  hour 
upon  the  stage — as  a  shadow." 

"But,"  persisted  Boswell,  "has  be  not 
brought  Shakespeare  Into  notice?" 

At  this  the  Immortal  lexicographer 
fired  up. 

"Sir,  to  allow  that  would  be  to  lam- 
poon the  age.  Many  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  the  worse  for  being  acted." 

Then  Boswell,  Scotchman  that  he 
was,  once  more  replied  with  a  ques- 
tion: 

"What!  Is  nothing  gained  by  acting 
and  decoration?" 

"Sir!"  replied  Dr.  Johnson,  breathing 
bard;  "Sir!"  he  thundered,  as  he 
brought  down  his  fist  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  his  rotund  and  volcanic  per- 
sonality; "Sir!"— and  for  once  there 
was  a  silence — the  only  silence  that  Is 
recorded  In  the  life  of  that  masterful 
personality. 

In  this  brief  conversation  is 
raised  the  chief  question  which  has 
divided  lovers  of  Shakespeare  for  three 
centuries  past  Ought  his  works  to 
be  presented  upon  the  stage  at  all? 
Strange  as  It  may  seem  In  an  actor,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  can  understand 
this  attitude  of  mind,  which  was  shared 
by  many  thinkers  of  past  ages.  I  am 
not  astonished  even  that  such  acute 
and  genial  critics  as  Charles  Lamb 
and  Wordsworth— that  such  serious 
lovers  of  Shakespeare  as  Haslltt  and 

•  Aa  address  to  the  Oxford  Union  Debating 
Society,  delivered  May  28th,  1900. 


Emerson— held  the  opinion  that  the 
works  of  our  greatest  dramatist  should 
not  be  seen  upon  the  stage.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  Is  not  my  Intention  to  en- 
ter Into  an  academic  discussion  with 
these  departed  spirits.  It  wlU  be 
rather  my  practical  endeavor  to  show 
that  the  public  of  to-day  demands  that. 
If  acted  at  all,  Shakespeare  shall  be 
presented  with  all  the  resources  of  our 
time— that  he  shall  be  treated,  not  as 
a  dead  author  speaking  a  dead 
language,  but  as  a  living  force 
speaking  with  the  voice  of  a  liv- 
ing humanity.  And  It  will  be  my 
further  endeavor  to  show  that  In  mak- 
ing this  demand  the  public  Is  right. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  in  this  asser- 
tion I  am  opposed  by  those  who  regard 
Shakespeare  as  a  mere  literary  legacy, 
and  themselves  as  his  executors,  for 
whose  special  behest  his  bones  are  pe- 
riodically exhumed  In  order  to  gratify 
a  pretty  taste  for  literary  pedantry. 
But  great  poetry  Is  not  written  for  the 
few  elected  of  themselves— it  must  be 
a  living  force,  or  It  must  be  respectfully 
relegated  to  the  dingy  shelves  of  the 
great  unheard— the  little  read.  Is 
Shakespeare  living,  or  is  he  dead?  That 
is  the  question.  Is  he  to  be,  or  not  to 
be?  If  he  Is  to  be,  his  being  must  be  of 
our  time-that  Is  to  say.  we  must  look 
at  him  with  the  eyes  and  we  most 
listen  to  him  with  the  ears  of  our  own 
generation.  And  It  is  surely  the  great- 
est tribute  to  his  genius  that  we  should 
claim  his  work  as  belonging  no  less  to 
our  time  than  to  his  own.  There  are 
those  who  contend  that.  In  order  to 
appreciate  his  works,  they  must  only 
be  decked  out  with  the  threadbare 
wardrobe  of  a  bygone  time.  Let  us 
treat  these  antiquarians  with  the  re- 
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spect  due  to  another  age,  but  do  not 
let  us  be  deluded  by  a  too  diligent 
study  of  magazine  articles  into  the  be- 
lief that  we  must  regard  these  great 
plays  as  Interesting  specimens  for  the 
special  delectation  of  epicures  In  an- 
tiques. 

We  have,  in  fact,  two  contending 
forces  of  opinion;  on  the  one  side  we 
have  that  of  literary  experts,  as  re- 
vealed in  print;  on  the  other,  we  have 
that  of  public  opinion,  as  revealed  by 
the  coin  of  the  realm.  Before  I  enter 
upon  my  justification  of  the  public 
taste,  I  shall  have  to  show  what  the 
public  taste  is.  Now,  there  is  only  one 
way  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the 
public  taste  in  "things  theatric."  and 
that  Is  through  the  practical  experience 
of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  cater 
for  the  public.  The  few  experts  who 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to 
dictate  what  the  public  taste  should  be 
are  exactly  those  who  Ignore  what  It 
really  is.  To  their  more  alluring  spec- 
ulations I  shall  turn  later  on;  and  If, 
in  passing  over  the  ground  which  has 
been  trodden  by  these  erudite  but  unin- 
formed writers.  I  have  now  and  then 
to  sweep  aside  the  cobwebs  woven  of 
their  fancy.  I  shall  hope  to  do  so  with  a 
light  hand,  serene  in  the  assurance  that 
good  and  strenuous  work  will  survive 
the  condemnation  of  a  footnote. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  as  to 
the  manner  In  which  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  should  be  presented.  We 
are  told  in  this  connection  that  the  Ideal 
note  to  strike  is  that  of  "Adequacy."  We 
are  assured  that  we  are  not  to  apply  to 
Shakespearean  productions  the  same 
care,  the  same  reverence  for  accuracy, 
the  same  regard  for  stage  Illusion,  for 
mounting,  scenery  and  costume,  which 
we  devote  to  authors  of  lesser  degree; 
that  we  should  not,  In  fact  avail  our- 
selves of  those  adjuncts  which  in  these 
days  science  and  art  place  at  the  man- 
ager's right  hand;  In  other  words,  that 
we  are  to  produce  our  national  poet's 


works  without  the  crowds  and  armies, 
without  the  pride,  pomp  and  circum- 
stance which  are  suggested  In  every 
page  of  the  dramatist's  work,  and  the 
absence  of  which  Shakespeare  himself 
so  frequently  laments  In  his  plays.  On 
this  subject— rightly  or  wrongly  (but  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you 
rightly)— the  public  has  spokeu  with  no 
hesitating  voice;  the  trend  of  Its  taste 
has  undoubtedly  been  towards  putting 
Shakespeare  upon  the  stage  as  worthily 
and  as  munificently  as  the  manager  can 
afford. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
how  many  English  playgoers  have  en- 
couraged this  method  of  producing 
Shakespeare  since  Sir  Squire  Bancroft 
gave  us  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  at 
the  old  Prince    of  Wales's  Theatre, 
which  Is  my  earliest  theatrical  recol- 
lection of  the  kind;  and  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  any  Shakespea- 
rean presentation  more  satisfying  to  my 
Judgment    It  was  here  that  Ellen 
Terry  first  shed  the  sunlight  of  her 
buoyant  aud  radiant  personality  on 
the  character  of  Portia;  It  was  the  first 
production  in  which  the  modern  spirit 
of  stage-management  asserted  Itself, 
transporting  us,  as  It  did,  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  Venice,  into  the  rarefied 
realms    of    Shakespearean  comedy. 
Since  then,  no  doubt,  millions  have 
flocked  to  this  class  of  production,  when 
we  recall  Sir  Henry  Irving's  beautiful 
Shakespearean  presentations  from  1874 
to  1896;  presentations  which  Included 
"Hamlet,"  "Macbeth,"  "Othello."  "Much 
Ado."    "King    Lear,"    "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  "The   Merchant  of  Venice," 
"Henry   VIII,"   "Richard    III"  aud 
"Cymbellne;"  and  when  we  remember 
Miss  Mary  Anderson's  memorable  pro- 
duction of  "A  Winter's  Tale"  at  the 
same  theatre,  where  the  Leontes  was 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  another  actor 
of  the  modern  school  (that  old  school 
which  Is  eternally  new— I  might  say 
the   right   school),    not   to  mention 
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Mr.  John  Hare's  "As  You  Like  It," 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  "Hamlet"  and 
"Othello,"  and  Mr.  George  Alexander's 
"As  You  Like  It"  and  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing."  Again,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  under  a  recent  management, 
one  might  have  seen  produced  In  this 
culpable  fashion  "Hamlet,"  "The  Mer- 
ry Wives  of  Windsor"  and  "Henry  IV." 
Now,  I  am  not  in  a  position,  by  means 
of  the  brutal  and  unanswerable  logic 
of  figures,  to  speak  of  the  success 
which  attended  the  various  productions 
of  my  brother  managers;  neither  do  I 
pretend  to  declare  that  the  majority  Is 
always  right;  nor  shall  I  seek  to  set  up 
commercial  success  as  the  standard  by 
which  artistic  endeavor  must  be 
gauged.  But  I  do  know  that  by  the 
public  favor  many  of  the  managers 
whom  I  have  mentioned  succeeded  in 
keeping  for  a  number  of  months  in  the 
bills  their  great  Shakespearean  produc- 
tions, and  I  believe  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate those  productions  brought  them 
ample  and  substantial  reward.  That 
we  should  look  for  that  sluttishness  of 
prosperity  which  attends  entertain- 
ments of  another  order  Is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question;  but  the  privilege 
of  presenting  the  masterpieces  of 
Shakespeare's  genius  Is  surely  as  great 
as  that  derived  from  paying  a 
dividend  of  35  per  cent  to  a  set  of 
shareholders  In  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany. But  if  I  am  unable  to  speak 
with  authority  as  to  the  success  or 
otherwise,  which  has  attended  the  pro- 
ductions at  other  theatres,  I  can  speak 
with  authority  in  reference  to  those 
productions  for  which  I  have  been  my- 
self responsible— If,  indeed,  It  is  per- 
missible to  call  oneself  as  a  witness 
to  prove  one's  own  case.  For  the  mo- 
ment modesty  must  give  way  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation. 

In  three  years  at  Her  Majesty's  The- 
atre three  Shakespearean  productions 
have  been  given— viz.,  "Julius  Caesar," 
"King   John"    and    "A  Midsummer 


Night's  Dream;"  and  much,  no  doubt, 
as  It  will  shock  some  people.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  for  these  produc- 
tions I  have  tried  to  borrow  from  tbe 
arts  and  the  sciences  all  that  the  arts 
and  the  sciences  had  to  lend.  And 
what  has  been  the  result?  In  London 
alone  two  hundred  and  forty-two  thou- 
sand people  witnessed  "Julius  Caesar," 
over  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
came  to  see  "King  John,"  and  nearly 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were 
present  during  the  run  of  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"— in  all  a  grand 
total  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  visitors  to  these  three  produc- 
tions. And  no  doubt  my  brother  man- 
agers who  have  catered  for  the  public 
in  this  manner  could,  with  the  great 
successes  that  they  have  had,  point  to 
similar  figures.  I  think,  therefore,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  public 
taste  clearly  and  undoubtedly— whether 
that  taste  be  good  or  bad-lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  method  in  which  Shake- 
speare has  been  presented  of  late  years 
by  the  chief  metropolitan  managers. 
My  thesis  Is  to  prove  that  that  taste  Is 
justified,  and  that  the  great  mass  of 
English  theatre-goers  are  not  to  be 
stamped  as  fools  and  Ignorants  because 
they  have  shown  a  decided  preference 
for  contemporary  methods. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  what  the 
public  taste  of  to-day  Is.  Before  en- 
tering upon  Its  defence.  I  shall  put  be- 
fore you  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 
Many  able  pens  have  been  busy  of  late, 
and  much  valuable  Ink  has  been  ex- 
pended in  assuring  us  that  the  modern 
method  Is  a  wrong  method,  and  that 
Shakespeare  can  only  be  rescued  from 
the  slough  into  which  he  has  fallen  by 
a  return  to  that  primitive  treatment 
which  may  be  Indicated  In  such  stage 
Instructions  as  'This  Is  a  forest,"  "This 
Is  a  wall."  "This  to  a  youth,"  "This  to 
a  maiden."  "This  is  a  moon."  The  first 
count  In  the  Indictment,  according  to 
one  distinguished  writer.  Is  that  It  to 
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the  modern  manager's  "avowed  Inten- 
tion to  appeal  to  the  spectator  mainly 
through  the  eye."  If  that  be  so,  then 
the  manager  is  clearly  at  fault-but  I 
am  unacquainted  with  that  manager. 
We  are  told  that  the  manager  now- 
adays will  only  produce  those  plays  of 
Shakespeare  which  lend  themselves  to 
"ostentatious  spectacle."  If  that  be  so. 
then  the  manager  is  clearly  at  fault- 
but  I  am  still  unacquainted  with  him. 
We  are  assured  on  the  authority  of  this 
same  writer,  who  I  am  sure  would  be 
Incapable  of  deliberately  arguing  from 
false  premises,  that  "in  the  most  in- 
fluential circles  of  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion. It  has  become  a  commonplace  to 
assert  that  Shakespearean  drama  can- 
not be  successfully  produced  on  the 
stage— cannot  be  rendered  tolerable  to 
any  large  section  of  the  play-going  pub- 
lic—without a  plethora  of  scenic  spec- 
tacle and  gorgeous  costumes  which  the 
student  regards  as  superfluous  and  in- 
appropriate." If  it  be  so,  the  unknown 
manager  is  once  more  at  fault  We 
may,  Indeed,  take  him  to  be  a  vulgar 
rogue,  who  produces  Shakespeare  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  gain,  and  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  debauch  the  public  taste 
In  order  to  compass  his  sordid  ends. 

We  are  told  that  under  the  present 
system  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
Shakespeare's  plays  to  be  acted  con- 
stantly and  in  their  variety,  owing  to 
the  large  sums  of  money  which  have 
to  be  expended,  thus  necessitating  long 
runs.  Of  course.  If  a  large  number  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  could  follow  each 
other  without  intermission,  a  very  de- 
sirable state  of  things  would  be  at- 
tained; but  my  contention  is  that  no 
company  of  ordinary  dimensions  could 
possibly  achieve  this,  either  worthily 
or  even  satisfactorily.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration,  for  the  moment,  all  such 
questions  as  rehearsals  of  scenery  and 
effects.  It  is  impossible  for  one  set  of 
actors  properly  to  prepare  one  play  in 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  while  they  are 


playing  another  at  night.  Those  who 
have  had  any  experience  of  rehearsing 
a  Shakespearean  drama  In  a  serious 
way  will  bear  me  out  that  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  or  even  a  month,  is  Insuffi- 
cient to  do  the  text  anything  like  full 
justice.  And  even  when  attempts  of 
this  kind  have  been  made,  can  It  hon- 
estly be  said  that  they  have  left  any 
lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  or 
the  fancy?  I  contend  that  greater 
service  for  the  true  knowing  of  Shake- 
speare's works  Is  rendered  by  the  care- 
ful production  of  me  of  these  plays 
than  by  the  Indlfferentr-or,  as  I  believe 
it  is  now  fashionably  called,  the  "ade- 
quate"—representation  of  half  a  dozen 
of  them.  By  deeply  Impressing  an  au- 
dience, and  making  their  hearts  throb 
to  the  beat  of  the  poet's  wand,  by  en- 
thralling an  audience  by  the  magic  of 
the  actor  who  has  the  compelling  pow- 
er, we  are  enabled  to  give  Shakespeare 
a  wider  appeal  and  a  larger  franchise — 
surely  no  mean  achievement  Thou- 
sands witness  him  instead  of  hundreds; 
for  his  works  are  not  only,  or  primarily, 
for  the  literary  student;  they  are  for 
the  world  at  large.  Indeed,  there 
should  be  more  joy  over  ninety-nine 
Philistines  that  are  gained  than  over 
one  elect  that  Is  preserved.  I  contend 
that  not  only  is  no  service  rendered  to 
Shakespeare  by  an  "adequate"  repre- 
sentation, but  that  such  performances 
are  a  disservice.  In  so  far  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  audience  will  receive 
from  them  an  Impression  of  dulness. 
And  In  all  modesty  It  may  be  claimed 
that  It  Is  better  to  draw  multitudes  by 
doing  Shakespeare  In  the  way  the  pub- 
lic prefers,  than  to  keep  the  theatre 
empty  by  only  presenting  him  "ade- 
quately," as  these  counsels  of  imper- 
fection would  have  us  do. 

I  take  It  that  the  proper  object  of 
putting  Shakespeare  upon  the  stage  Is 
not  only  to  provide  an  evening's  amuse- 
ment at  the  theatre,  but  also  to  give  a 
stimulus  to  the  further  study  of  our 
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great  poet's  works.  If  performances, 
therefore,  make  but  a  fleeting  impres- 
sion during  the  moments  that  they  are 
in  action,  and  are  forgotten  as  soon  as 
the  playhouse  is  quitted,  the  stimulus 
for  diving  deeper  into  other  plays  than 
those  that  we  have  witnessed  must  In- 
evitably be  wanting.  For  my  own 
part,  I  admit  that  the  long  run  has  its 
dlsadvantages-that  it  tends  (unless 
fought  against)  to  automatic  acting  and 
to  a  lessening  of  enthusiasm,  passion 
and  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
actor;  but  what  system  is  perfect?  It 
is  a  regrettable  fact  that  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  life,  whenever  we  strive  for 
an  abstract  condition  of  things,  we  are 
apt  to  come  Into  collision  with  the  con- 
crete wall  which  Is  built  of  human  limi- 
tations—as  many  an  idealist's  battered 
head  will  testify.  In  making  a  choice, 
one  can  only  elect  that  system  which 
has  the  smallest  number  of  drawbacks 
to  Its  account  The  argument  that  the 
liabilities  Involved  nowadays  In  produc- 
ing a  Shakespearean  play  on  the  mod- 
ern system  are  so  heavy  that  few  man- 
agers care  to  face  them,  and  that,  there- 
fore, unless  a  change  in  such  system 
takes  place.  Shakespeare  will  be  ban- 
ished from  the  London  stage  altogether 
—Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fallacious  one. 
Again  I  apologize  for  Intruding  the  re- 
sults of  my  own  experience,  but  I  feel 
bound  to  state— if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  others  to  put  Shake- 
speare on  the  stage  as  magnificently 
as  they  can  afford— that  no  single  one 
of  my  Shakespearean  productions  has 
been  unattended  by  a  substantial  pecu- 
niary reward. 

I  now  come  to  deal  with  two  charges 
which  practically  come  under  one  head 
—the  Impeachment  of  the  actor-man- 
ager. He  is  represented  as  being  capa- 
ble of  every  enormity,  of  every  shame- 
less Infraction  of  every  rule  of  drama- 
tic art  provided  only  that  he  stands 
out  from  his  fellows  and  obtains  the 
giant  share  of  notice  and  applause. 


These  two  charges  are:  first,  that  the 
text  Is  ruthlessly  cut  In  order  to  give 
an  unwarranted  predominance  to  cer- 
tain parts;  and  secondly,  that  the  parts 
are  not  entrusted  to  actors  capable  of 
doing  them  Justice.  If  these  charges 
be  true,  the  practice  is  a  most  reprehen- 
sible one.  But  are  they  true?  Is  It  not 
rather  the  fact  that  the  old  star  system 
has  of  late  given  way  to  all-round  casts 
of  a  high  level?  I  think  the  public 
taste  and  the  practice  of  managers  has 
been  in  this  direction — a  welcome 
change  which  has  taken  place  during 
recent  years.  In  regard  to  this  cutting 
of  the  text,  it  Is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  the  process  to  an  extent  Is  neces- 
sary in  the  present  day.  It  would  be 
impossible  otherwise  to  bring  most  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  within  the  three 
hours'  limit  which  he  himself  has  de- 
scribed as  the  proper  traffic  of  the 
stage.  In  times  gone  by,  when  there 
was  practically  no  scenery  at  all,  when 
the  public  were  satisfied  to  come  to  the 
playhouse  and  remain  In  their  seats 
without  moving  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  their  performance  (taking 
solid  and  liquid  refreshment  when  it 
pleased  them),  a  much  lengthier  play 
was  possible  than  In  these  days;  but 
to  perform  any  single  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  without  excision  at  all 
would  be  to  court  failure  Instead  of 
success.  To  play,  for  example,  the 
whole  of  "Hamlet"  or  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra"— the  two  longest  of  Shake- 
speare's works— without  a  cut,  would 
mean  a  stay  of  about  five  hours  In  the 
theatre.  This  would  never  be  tolerated 
now,  and  the  result  of  such  a  practice 
would  be  to  empty  the  theatre  instead 
of  to  fill  It  Modern  conditions  of  life 
obviously  do  not  admit  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  Shakespeare  himself 
did  not  represent  the  entire  play  of 
"Hamlet"  which  was  subjected  to  Ju- 
dicious cuts  in  his  own  time— and  there 
Is  nothing  to  show  that  his  dramas 
were  ever  performed  In  their  printed 
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entirety.  Take,  for  example,  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra/'  We  bave  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  played  In  Shake- 
speare's own  time,  but  If  it  were,  the 
loose  construction  of  Act  HI,  Involving 
as  It  does  the  necessity  of  no  less  than 
eleven  changes  of  scene,  could  hardly 
have  fulfilled  the  Ideal  dramatic  re- 
quirements of  even  those  days. 

Now,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Shakespearean  casts  of  the  present  day, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  parts  are  not  en- 
trusted  to  the  right  exponents.  With 
all  respect,  I  submit  that  the  public 
has  the  right  to  choose  Its  own  favor- 
ites; and  surely  the  manager  has  the 
right  to  select  his  own  company  from 
the  ranks  of  these  favorites,  rather  than 
from  t ho  rfinks  of  those  whose  pnflctice 
—however  useful— has  been  limited  to 
the  range  of  Shakespearean  drama,  and 
who  have  not  yet  gained  their  spurs  In 
the  wider  field  of  our  arduous  calling; 
for  the  more  varied  his  experience,  the 
better  equipped  is  the  actor  for  the 
presentation  of  the  essentially  human 
characters  of  Shakespeare.  If  we  fol- 
low the  argument  to  the  end,  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more  satis- 
fying to  see  the  young  lady  who  has 
but  three  years  been  emancipated  from 
the  high  school,  playing  Ophelia  and 
Lady  Macbeth,  Beatrice,  Viola  and 
Rosalind,  than  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Miss 
Mary  Anderson.  Miss  Julia  Neilson  and 
other  actresses  of  their  proved  talents 
and  experience.  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  public  Is  once  more  right  What 
Is  this  clamor  about  the  modern  cast? 
Not  to  cite  more  modern  Instances,  let 
us  take  the  cast  of  "Henry  VIII"  at 
the  Lyceum.  Henry  Irving  as  Wolsey. 
William  Terries  as  the  King,  Arthur 
Stirling  as  Cranmer,  Forbes  Robertson 
as  Buckingham.  Alfred  Bishop  as  the 
Chamberlain,  Ellen  Terry  as  Queen 
Katharine.  Mrs.  Arthur  Bourchier  as 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Miss  La  Thlere  as 
the  Old  Dame.  How  should  we  better 
this?     That    the    chief     parts  in 


most  Shakespearean  productions  are 
given  to  the  star  artists  is  not 
only  the  fault  of  the  manager— the  chief 
culprit  was  himself  an  author-actor- 
manager.  He  wrote  great  parts,  and 
great  parts  require  great  actors.  Shake- 
speare and  Adequacy!  What  a  com- 
bination! Adequacy! 

The  last  of  the  attacks  against  the 
modern  method  of  mounting  Shakes- 
peare with  which  I  propose  to  deal  Is 
the  accusation  that  under  the  present 
system  scenic  embellishment  is  not  sim- 
ple and  Inexpensive  or  subordinate  to 
the  dramatic  Interest  To  this  I  say, 
that  worthily  to  represent  Shakespeare 
the  scenic  embellishment  should  be  as 
beautiful  and  costly  as  the  subject  of 
the  drama  seems  to  demand;  that  It 
should  not  be  subordinate  to,  but  rather 
harmonious  with,  the  dramatic  inter- 
est, like  every  other  element  of  art  in- 
troduced Into  the  representation — 
whether  those  arts  be  of  acting,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  music,  or  what  not.  The 
man  who  in  his  dramatic  genius  has 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  Shake- 
speare is  probably  Wagner.  Did  Wag- 
ner regard  his  work  as  Independent  of 
the  aids  which  his  time  gave  him  to 
complete  the  Illusion  of  the  spectator? 
No;  be  availed  himself  of  all  the  effects 
which  modern  art  could  help  him,  no 
doubt  saying  to  himself  as  Mollere 
said.  "Je  prends  mon  blen  ou  Je  le 
trouve."  All  these  he  enslaved  in  the 
service  of  the  theatre.  Wagner's 
works  are  primarily  dramas  heightened 
by  the  aid  of  music,  of  scenery,  of  at- 
mosphere, of  costumes,  oil  gorgeous  or 
simple  as  the  situation  requires. 
Stripped  of  these  aids,  would  Wagner 
have  the  deep  effect  on  audiences  such 
as  we  have  witnessed  at  Bayreuth? 
No!  Every  man  should  avail  himself 
of  the  aids  which  his  generation  affords 
him.  It  Is  only  the  weakling  who  harks 
back  to  the  methods  of  a  by-gone  gen- 
eration. That  painter  is  surely  greater 
who  sees  nature— hum  an  and  otherwise 
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—with  the  clear  eyes  of  his  own  time 
rather  than  through  the  blurred  spec- 
tacles of  a  by -gone  age.  Indeed,  no 
man  is  great  In  any  walk  of  life  unless 
he  Is  in  the  best  sense  of  his  time.  A 
good  workman  does  not  quarrel  with 
the  tools  his  generation  has  given  him, 
any  more  than  a  good  general  will  re- 
ject the  weapons  of  modern  warfare 
on  the  ground  that  muzzle-loaders  were 
"good  enough"  for  bis  forefathers. 

Having  noticed  what  there  is  to  be 
said  against  the  modern  stage,  let  us 
now  see  what  the  modern  stage  has  to 
say  for  itself.  I  take  It  that  the  entire 
business  of  the  stage  Is— Illusion.  To 
gain  this  end  ail  means  are  fair.  Illu- 
sion is  the  first  and  last  word  of  the 
stage;  all  that  aids  illusion  Is  good,  all 
that  destroys  illusion  is  bad.  This  sim- 
ple law  governs  us— or  should  govern 
us.  In  that  compound  of  all  the  arts 
which  Is  the  art  of  the  modern  theatre 
the  sweet  grace  of  restraint  is,  of 
course,  necessary,  and  the  scenic  em- 
bellishments should  not  overwhelm  the 
dramatic  interest— or  the  balance  is  up- 
set—the illusion  gone!  This  nice  bal- 
ance depends  upon  the  tact  of  the  pre- 
siding artist,  and  often  the  greatest 
illusion  will  be  attained  by  the  simplest 
means.  For  lnstance„a  race  run  off  the 
stage  and  witnessed  by  an  excited  and 
interested  crowd  of  actors  will  prob- 
ably be  more  effective  than  one  devised 
of  cardboard  horses  jerking  to  the  win- 
ning-post in  the  face  of  the  audience. 
Is  illusion  destroyed  by  getting  as  near 
as  we  can  to  a  picture  of  the  real  thing? 
Supposing  that  in  the  course  of  a  play 
a  scene  is  placed  "Before  a  castle,"  and 
a  reference  Is  made  in  the  dialogue  to 
the  presence  of  the  castle,  would  it  be 
disturbing  to  an  audience's  Imagination 
to  see  that  castle  painted  on  the  cloth? 
If  it  did  so  disturb  an  audience,  then 
the  castle  would  be  out  of  place.  That 
is  to  say,  if  the  audience  turned  to  one 
another  and  whispered,  "That  is  a 
castle— how  extraordinary!"  that  would 


be  breaking  the  illusion.  Even  more 
disturbing,  however,  would  it  be  for 
the  audience  to  turn  to  one  another 
and  to  whisper,  "But  there  ain't  no 
castle!"  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in 
former  times  a  finely  painted  scene 
would  have  distracted  the  attention  of 
the  audience  because  It  was  unexpect- 
ed—but now  appropriate  illustration  Is 
the  normal  condition  of  the  theatre.  I 
repeat  that  I  can  understand  such 
writers  as  Hazlitt,  Lamb  and  Emerson 
declaring  that  they  preferred  that 
Shakespeare  should  not  be  presented  on 
the  stage  at  all,  for  there  is  undoubted- 
ly a  tendency,  in  performances  other 
than  those  of  the  first  order,  to  destroy 
the  illusion  of  the  highly  cultured;  and 
I  can  conceive  that  such  a  one  would 
say  to  himself,  "Why  undergo  the  un- 
necessary discomfort  and  expeuse  of  a 
visit  to  the  theatre,  when  I  can  read 
my  Shakespeare  at  ease  in  my  arm- 
chair?" I  can  realize  that  a  satisfac- 
tory result  may  be  obtained  by  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  and  gentlemen  In  ordinary 
attire  playing  before  a  green  baize  cur- 
tain, and  reciting  the  verse  without  re- 
course to  stage  appointments  of  any 
kind,  for  the  Imagination  would  not 
be  offended  by  inappropriate  accessor- 
ies. But  I  cannot  admit  a  compromise 
between  this  primitive  form  of  dra- 
matic representation  and  that  which 
obtains  to-day.  It  must  be  a  frank 
convention  or  an  attempt  at  complete 
illusion.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose  we 
have  a  scene  which  takes  place  in 
Athens;  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 
scene  at  all  than  a  jriew  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  Road. 

But  possibly  the  best  means  of  justi- 
fying the  modern  method  of  putting 
Shakespeare  upon  the  stage,  and  the 
public's  liking  of  that  method,  is  to 
demonstrate  that  in  principle,  at  least, 
it  departs  in  no  way  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  dramatist  himself  indicat- 
ed that  his  works  should  be  presented. 
Let  us  call  Shakespeare  himself  as  a 
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witness  on  tbls  Issue,  and  show  that  be 
not  only  foresaw,  but  desired,  the  sys- 
tem of  production  that  Is  now  most  in 
the  public  favor.  Surely  no  complaint 
can  be  raised  against  those  who  seek, 
In  putting  an  author's  work  upon  the 
stage,  to  carry  out  the  author's  wishes 
in  the  matter,  as  it  is  better  to  follow 
those  directions  than  to  listen  to  the 
critics  of  three  hundred  years  later,  who 
clamor  for  a  system  exactly  opposite 
to  the  one  which  the  author  distinctly 
advocated.  In  spite  of  what  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  I  adhere  to  my 
feeling  of  the  prelude  to  "Henry  V," 
and  contend  that  In  those  most  beautiful 
lines  Shakespeare  regretted  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  stage  of  his  day,  for  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  writing 
those  lines  be  did  not  mean  the  opposite 
of  what  he  said,  as  we  are  Ingeniously 
told  he  did.  Here  it  wiU  be  seen  what 
store  Shakespeare  sets  on  illusion  for 
the  theatre,  and  how  he  Implores  the 
spectator  to  supply  by  means  of  his 
Imagination  the  deficiencies  of  the 
stage.  It  is,  of  course.  Impossible  on 
the  stage  to  hold  In  numbers  "the  vasty 
fields  of  France"— but  It  is  not  Impos- 
sible to  suggest  those  "vasty  fields." 
Can  it  be  reasonably  argued  that,  be* 
cause  in  these  lines  he  prays  his  audi- 
tors to  employ  the  powers  of  their 
Imagination,  therefore  we  in  these  days 
are  to  be  debarred  from  helping  that 
Imagination  with  the  means  at  hand? 
But  if  we  would  get  a  really  just  view 
of  Shakespeare's  notions  of  how  his 
dialogue  and  action  were  to  be  theatri- 
cally assisted,  we  need  do  nothing  else 
than  turn  to  the  stage  directions  of  his 
plays.  To  take  three  examples,  I  would 
beg  you  carefully  to  read  the  stage  In- 
structions in  "The  Tempest."  "Henry 
VIII"  and  "Pericles,"  and  ask  your- 
selves why.  if  Shakespeare  contem- 
plated nothing  In  the  way  of  what  we 
term  a  production,  he  gave  such  minute 
directions  for  effects  which,  even  in  our 
time  of  artistic  and  scientific  mounting, 
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are  difficult  of  realization.  Surely  no 
one  reading  the  vision  of  Katharine  of 
Aragon  can  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  Shakespeare  Intended  to 
leave  as  little  to  the  imagination  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  put  upon  the  stage  aa 
gorgeous  and  as  complete  a  picture  as 
the  resources  of  the  theatre  could  sup- 
ply. 

And  are  we  not  Inclined  to  under- 
value a  little  the  stage  resources  of  the 
Elizabethan  period?  Are  we  not  prone 
to  assume  that  Shakespeare  bad  far 
less  in  this  direction  to  his  hand  than 
we  give  him  credit  for?  Of  scenery  In 
the  public  theatres  there  was  practi- 
cally none,  but  in  the  private  houses 
and  In  the  castles  of  the  nobles,  when 
plays  were  played  at  the  celebration  of 
births  and  marriages  and  com  in  -of - 
age,  we  find  that  mounting,  scenery, 
costume  and  music  were  largely  em- 
ployed as  adjuncts  to  these  perform- 
ances. In  fact,  when  we  read  the  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  masques  aud 
interludes,  when  we  consider  the  gor- 
geousness  of  display  and  the  money 
that  was  expended  for  only  single  per- 
formances, we  may  well  doubt  whether, 
even  in  our  day,  we  have  surpassed 
what  our  forefathers  of  three  centuries 
ago  attained.  So  that  In  justifying  the 
lavishness  of  modern  productions  we 
are  not  altogether  thrown  back  upon 
the  theory  of  Shakespeare's  "prophetic 
vision"  of  what  the  stance  would  com- 
pass when  he  bad  been  laid  In  his 
grave.  These  shows  were  undoubtedly 
witnessed  by  Shakespeare  himself,  and 
it  is,  Indeed,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  acquired  the  love  of  gorgeous 
stage  decorations  from  such  perform- 
ances witnessed  by  him  in  early  life. 
Take  the  question  of  what  we  call 
properties;  Shakespeare,  more  than 
any  other  author  seems  to  demand 
these  at  every  turn.  Swords,  helmets, 
doublets,  rings  and  bracelets,  caskets 
and  crowns  are  the  inevitable  parapher- 
nalia of    the    Shakespearean  drama; 
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while  a*  to  music,  the  existence  of  an 
orchestra  is  vouched  for  by  the  recent 
discovery  by  a  German  savant  of  a 
contemporary  drawing  of  the  Interior 
of  the  old  Swan  Theatre.  This  draw- 
ing Is  reproduced  In  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's 
remarkable  ''Life  of  Shakespeare,"  and 
proves  conclusively  that  instrumental- 
ists were  employed  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  spoken  words,  as  Indeed 
Shakespeare's  stage  instructions  con- 
tinually indicate  they  should.  When 
we  come  to  the  question  of  costumes, 
the  case  is  even  stronger.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  Globe  Theatre — an  event,  by 
the  way,  due  to  the  realism  of  Shake- 
speare's stage  management— has  robbed 
us  of  many  Important  documents,  but 
in  the  inventory  still  in  existence  of 
the  costume  wardrobe  of  a  London 
theatre  in  Shakespeare's  time  ("Hens- 
lowe'a  Diary")  there  are  mentioned 
particular  costumes  for  cardinals, 
shepherds,  kings,  clowns,  friars  and 
fools;  green  coats  for  Robin  Hood's 
men,  and  a  green  gown  for  Maid  Mar-. 
Ian;  a  white  and  gold  doublet  for 
Henry  V.  and  a  robe  for  Longshanks, 
besides  surplices,  copes,  damask  frocks, 
gowns  of  cloth  of  gold  and  of  cloth  of 
silver,  taffeta  gown,  calico  gowns,  vel- 
vet coats,  satin  coats,  frieze  coats, 
jerkins  of  yellow  leather  and  of  black 
leather,  red  suite,  gray  suits.  French 
Pierrot  suits,  a  robe  "for  to  go  Invlsl- 
bell"  and  four  farthingales.  There  are 
also  entries  of  Spanish,  Moorish  and 
Danish  costumes,  of  helmets,  lances, 
painted  shields,  imperial  crowns  and 
papal  tiaras,  as  well  as  of  costumes  for 
Turkish  janissaries.  Roman  senators 
and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  High 
Olympus. 

No  dramatist  of  the  French,  English 
or  Athenian  stage  relies  as  Shakespeare 
does  for  his  effects  on  the  dress  of  his 
actors;  he  not  only  appreciated  the 
value  of  costume  in  adding  pictu- 
resqueness  to  poetry,  but  he  saw  how 
important  it  is  as  a  means  for  produc- 


ing certain  dramatic  results.  Many  of  his 
plays,  such  as  "Measure  for  Measure," 
"Twelfth  Night,"  the  "Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona."  "All's  Well  that  End* 
Well,"  "Cymbellne."  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  and  many  others,  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  character  of  the  various 
dresses  worn  by  the  hero  and  heroine, 
and  unless  these  dresses  be  accurate, 
the  author's  effect  will  be  lost. 

I  have  endeavored  to  call  Shakes- 
peare as  a  witness  for  the  justification 
of  the  public  taste  through  the  means 
of  his  printed  words;  we  have,  as  it 
were,  taken  his  evidence  on  comisslon; 
and  I  could  have  cited,  had  time  per- 
mitted, the  delightful  scene  in  the  last 
act  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
which  is  itself  the  most  humorously 
satirical  skit  on  the  primitive  methods 
of  the  stage— and  the  ruthless  exposi- 
tion of  which  shows  how  Shakespeare 
himself.  In  his  amusing  lament  of  ade- 
quacy, stood  forth  as  the  staunch  ad- 
vocate of  a  wider  stage  art.   If  we  are 
to  mount  his  plays  in  the  manner  of 
his  time,  we  may  go  further  and  hold 
that,  because  in  Shakespeare's  day  fe- 
male parts  were  represented  by  boys,  this 
system  should  be  adhered  to  to-day.  It 
is  true  that  the  practice  is  still  in  vogue 
in  pantomime,  but  I  question  whether 
the  severest  sticklers  for  the  methods 
of  Elizabethan  days  would  advocate  that 
Ophelia  should  be  represented  by  Mr. 
This  and  Desdemona  by  Mr.  That. 
Accuracy  of  detail,  for  the  sake  of 
perfect  illusion,  is  necessary  for  us. 
What  we  have  to  see  is  that  the  details 
are  not  allowed  to  overshadow  the 
principal  theme,  and  this  they  never 
can  do  while  they  are  carefully  and 
reasonably    introduced.     As  Victor 
Hugo  says,  "the  smallest  details  of 
history  and  domestic  life  should  be 
minutely  studied  and  reproduced  by 
the  manager,  but  only  as  a  means  to 
increase  the  reality  (not  the  realism)  of 
the  whole  work,  and  to  drive  into  the 
obscurest  corners  of  a  play  an  atmos- 
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pbere  of  the  general  and  pulsating  life 
In  the  midst  of  which  the  characters 
are  truest  and  the  catastrophes  conse- 
quently the  most  poignant" 

The  art  of  the  theatre  Is  of  compara- 
tively modern  birth— it  has  become 
-  more  widely  appealing,  because  it  has 
embraced  within  Its  scope  many  arts 
and  many  sciences,  and  because, 
through  their  aids,  it  epitomizes  for  us 
In  an  appealing  and  attractive  form, 
the  thoughts,  the  aspirations,  the  hu- 
mors and  the  passions  of  humanity,  as 
expressed  by  the  dramatist.  As  Camp- 
bell wrote  in  his  valedictory  stanzas 
to  John  Philip  Kemble:— 

His  was  the  spell  o'er  hearts 
Which  only  acting  lends— 
The  youngest  of  the  sister  Arts 
Where  all  their  beauty  blends. 
For  ill  can  Poetry  express 
Full  many  a  tone  or  thought  sublime; 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless, 
Steals  but  a  glance  of  time. 
But  by  the  mighty  actor  brought 
Illusion's  perfect  triumphs  come; 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought 
And  Sculpture  to  bo  dumb. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  which 
I  would  fain  touch  upon  before  I  end 
this  paper— and  that  Is  the  point  of  view 
of  the  artist  himself.  He  works  not 
only  for  the  public;  he  works,  and  I 
think  should  work,  primarily  for  him- 
self. To  satisfy  his  own  artistic  con- 
science should  be  his  first  aim — and  this 
Is  what  the  public,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, appreciates  and  respects.  Now, 
whatever  may  be  said  as  to  pandering 
to  the  public  taste,  I  maintain  that  the 
artist  himself  would  not  remain  satis- 
fied with  tawdry  productions.  Even 
were  the  public  Indifferent  on  this  point 
(which  happily,  it  is  not),  it  should  still 
be  the  actor's  best  endeavor  to  aim  at 
the  highest  that  Is  within  his  reach 
and  to  exhaust  the  resources  which  his 
generation  has  given  him.  It  Is,  I* 
maintain,  a  fallacy  to  say  that  the  man- 
ager merely  follows  the  public  taste; 


by  giving  a  supply  of  bis  best  he  often 
creates  a  demand  for  what  is  good; 
and  it  is  largely  his  Initiative— the  stim- 
ulus which  his  Individual  enthusiasm 
and  imagination  give  to  the  production 
of  great  works— which  preserves  for 
those  works  the  recognition  and  sup- 
port of  the  public  which  follows  him. 
Perhaps  the  ideal  of  the  artist  is  not  al- 
ways understanded  of  the  public,  but 
unless  he  keeps  his  ideal  high,  be  sure 
the  public  will  not  regard  him.  I  do 
not  claim  that  in  this  he  is  necessarily 
guided  by  a  self-conscious  code  of 
ethics— it  is  oftenest  his  ambition  that 

• 

Impels  him  to  the  highest  work  of 
which  he  is  capable.  He  cannot,  in 
fact,  be  merely  adequate.  And  who 
are  the  trustees  of  the  stage's  good? 
Despite  the  dicta  of  literary  coteries,  1 
maintain  that  the  only  men  who  have 
ever  done  anything  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  higher  forms  of  the  drama, 
the  only  men  who  have  made  any  sac- 
rifice to  preserve  a  love  of  Shakespeare 
among  the  people,  the  only  men  who 
have  held  high  the  banner  of  the  play- 
house, on  which  the  name  of  Shake- 
speare is  inscribed,  are  the  actors  them- 
selves. 

These  thoughts  were  passing  through 
my  mind  on  a  recent  Saturday  night, 
when  the  curtain  had  fallen  for  the 
last  time  on  Fairyland— when  the  lights 
of  Fairyland  bad  one  by  one  gone  out 
and  the  fairies  had  gone  home  to  bed. 
I  was  pacing  the  darkened  stage,  tak- 
ing a  final  farewell  of  the  scene  of  our 
happy  revels,  when,  by  the  magic  of 
Imagination,  as  it  were  by  the  touch  of 
TItanla's  wand,  the  empty  stage  was 
filled  with  another  fairyland— the  fairy- 
land of  the  Elyslan  Fields— an  unfamil- 
iar scene,  peopled  with  vaguely  famil- 
iar forms.  There,  clad  In  his  habit  as 
he  lived,  was  a  spare  figure,  the  domed 
arch  of  whose  brow  and  whose  serene 
smile  reminded  me  strangely  of  a  bust 
I  had  once  seen  In  a  Warwickshire 
church.  I  noticed  that  round  his  neck 
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he  wore  an  Elizabethan  ruff.  There, 
too,  was  a  little  man  in  powdered  wig 
and  flowered  dressing-gown,  reciting 
*ow  and  then  snatches  of  blank  verse 
which  awakened  the  echoes  of  my 
memory,  and  who  was  occasionally 
addressed  as  "Davy."  The  third  was 
-a  portly  and  portentous  figure  clad  in 
a  snuff -colored,  square-cut  coat  and 
wearing  an  ample  wig.  The  last  was 
the  first  to  speak: 

"Sir!"  said  the  strangely  material- 
looking  spirit,  "in  Heaven's  name  what 
think  you  of  the  way  they  are  present- 
ing your  plays  on  earth?" 
The  poet  only  smiled. 
"Sir!"  the  other  persisted,  "as  a  com- 
mentator I  protest.  It  seems  to  me  to 
lampoon  antiquity  that  works  of  lite* 
rary  merit  such  as  yours  undoubtedly 
possess  should  bo  decked  out  for  the 
delectation  of  a  new-fangled  posterity 
with  the  vulgar  aids  of  scenic  embel- 
lishment and  with  prodigious  and  im- 
pertinent supererogation." 

Then  he  of  the  ruff  spoke  with  a 
serene  tolerance.  I  could  not  quite 
catch  his  words,  but  they  were  some- 
thing to  this  effect:— 

I  care  not  how  'tis  done,  so  'tis  well 
done. 

My   world   is   not   for  pedagogues 
alone— 

What  is  that  passage,   Davy,  from 

"King  Hal," 
Where  Chorus   speaks   my  thoughts 

anent  the  stage. 
Its  narrow  limits  and  its  endless  aims? 

Then  he  of  the  flowered  dressing- 
gown  raised  his  voice:— 

O,  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would 
ascend 

The  brightest  heaven  of  inventiou. 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act. 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling 
scene! 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like 
himself. 


Assume  the  port  of  Mars;  and  at  his 
heels, 

Leash'd  In  like  hounds,  should  famine, 

sword,  and  fire 
Crouch  for  employment    But  pardon, 

gentles  all, 
The  flat  unralsed  spirits  that  have 

dar'd 

On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring 
forth 

Bo  great  an  object;  can  this  cockpit 
hold 

The  vasty  fields  of  France?   Or  may 
we  cram 

Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 
O,  pardon!  Since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million; 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to   this  great 

accompt 
On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 
Suppose  within  the  girdle   of  these 

walls 

Are  now  confined  two  mighty  mon- 
archies. 

Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting 
fronts, 

The    perilous    narrow    ocean  parts 
asunder; 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your 
thoughts; 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 

And  make  Imaginary  puissance. 
•      •       •       •       •  • 

And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle 
fly; 

Where— oh,  for  pity;  we  shall  much 
disgrace 

With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged 
foils. 

Right  Ill-disposed  in  brawl  ridiculous. 
The  name  of  Agincourt 

"But  sir,"  persisted  the  critic,  "is 
a  poor  player,  whose  title  to  a  place 
among  the  arts  I  as  a  literary  author- 
ity dispute,  to  be  permitted  to  put  the 
stamp  of  his  time  on  the  literature  of 
past  centuries,  and  by  the  public  of  his 
hour  to  desecrate  antiquity?" 

"Fudge!"  said  the  poet  dropping  into 
prose.  "Tell  him,  Davy,  that  passage 
in  the  Danish  play  in  which  I  speak  of 
the  stage  and  Its  place  In  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world." 
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Then  the  little  man  with  the  pow- 
dered wig  loomed  large,  as  with  pride 
he  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  playing, 
"whose  end.  both  at  the  first  and  now, 
was  and  is  to  hold,  as  'twere,,  the  mir- 
ror op  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her 
own  feature,  scorn  her  own  linage,  and 

The  FortDlfhtly  Berlew. 


the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
form  and  pressure." 

"Sir!"  said  the  shadow  of  the  learned 
nian-"Slr!"  and  the  vision  began  to 
fade-"Slr!"  It  faltered-and  silence 
fell  again. 

B.  Beerbohm  Tree. 


LYON  PLAYFAIR. 


Not  many  young  Englishmen  having 
opportunities  of  advancement  abroad 
have  been  asked  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  their  time  to  remain  at  home  for 
their  country's  good,  but  we  have  the 
record  of  one  In  Lyon  Playfalr.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  accepting  a  professorship  at 
Toronto,  which  had  been  offered  to  him 
through  Faraday,  when  be  was  sur- 
prised by  receiving  an  invitation  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  visit  him  at  Drayton 
Manor.  There  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
plained that  several  men  of  science  had 
expressed  their  regret  at  his  leaving; 
that  for  himself  it  was  his  interest  in 
public  rather  than  personal  affairs  that 
Induced  him  to  Intervene;  and  that  if 
be  would  remain  io  England  he  would 
find  him  employment  suitable  for  his 
abilities;  and  be  tendered  him  a 
memorandum  to  that  effect.  Playfalr 
declined  the  memorandum,  but  gave  up 
Canada.  Men  of  science  were  then 
scarce.  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  forget 
him,  and  the  services  that  Playfalr 
lived  to  render  at  home  were  many 
times  greater  than  the  sagacious  states- 
man could  have  foreseen.  His  coun- 
trymen even  now  do  not  fully  recog- 
nize the  measure  of  their  indebtedness 
to  him;  he  attained  to  high  Influence, 
and  became  a  peer,  but  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  common  weal  brought  good 
to  multitudes  to  whom  be  was  un- 
known. 


Nobody  who  met  the  small-statured 
man  in  later  years  for  the  first  time 
"could  have  dreamed  of  the  work  he 
had  done,  and  the  great  things  he  had 
accomplished  In  his  busy  life.  Few 
possibly  would  have  imagined  that  one 
who  bore  his  load  of  learning  so  lightly 
and  easily  was  the  master  of  stores  of 
knowledge  such  as  it  is  given  to  few 
amongst  us  to  profess."  His  "Memoirs 
and  Correspondence"  show  him  to  have 
been  a  man  whose  whole  faculty  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  fellows, 
most  conspicuously  in  shaping  to  their 
use  the  new  knowledge  which  science 
was  accumulating.1  The  Autobiography 
is  edited  and  supplemented  by  Sir 
Wemyss  Reld,  whose  knowledge  of  af- 
fairs gives  additional  interest  The 
book  should  be  in  every  public  library, 
and  be  widely  read  by  young  English- 
men. "To  Lyon  Playfalr,"  says  Sir 
Wemyss  Reld.  "the  good  of  his  country 
was  a  thing  to  be  pursued,  not  merely 
in  the  Senate,  or  In  contested  fields, 
but  in  the  laboratory  and  the  council 
room.  In  social  intercourse  and  In  the 
humdrum  rounds  of  daily  life.  It  was 
a  thing  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  no 
matter  how  incongruous  with  public 
work  the  scene  or  the  circumstances 
might  be.  It  was  something  calling  not 
so  much  for  Isolated  deeds  of  heroism 

>  "  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lyon 
Playfalr— Lord  Playfalr  of  St.  Andrews,  o.c.a." 
By  Wemyaa  Reld  (Caaeell  *  Co.). 
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as  for  a  patient  and  unremitting  care, 
extending  even  to  the  most  trivial  tasks 
and  incident*,"  Is  not  this  the  type  of 
man  that  the  England  of  the  twentieth 
century  must  also  cherish? 

Lyon  Play  fair  was  born  In  India, 
and  sent  home  when  little  more  than  an 
Infant,  to  St  Andrews,  where  his 
grandfather  was  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  one  of  his  uncles  became 
his  guardian,  placing  him  in  the  care  of 
a  widowed  sister.  Six  years  later  his 
mother  brought  the  younger  children 
also  home,  and  herself  undertook  the 
oversight  of  her  family.  He  was  a 
young  man  when  he  first  made 
real  acquaintance  with  his  father,  on 
his  return  from  India,  where  he  held 
high  position  in  the  medical  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Lyon  was 
but  a  lad  of  fourteen  when  he  was 
enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  University. 
One  of  his  earlier  recollections  was  a 
lecture  on  "Water." 

I  recollect  copying  the  lecturer's  de- 
scription of  water.— Water,  said  the 
philosopher,  is  composed  of  two  abys- 
mal elements,  possible  of  only  one  in 
fundamental  differentiation  of  molecu- 
lar construction.  It  is  a  fluid  of  exqui- 
site limpidity,  capable  of  solidification 
on  one  side,  and  gaslflcaton  on  the 
other.  In  the  solid  state  It  belongs  to 
the  hexagonal  system,  and  is  a  double 
six-sided  pyramid  with  one  axis  of 
double  refraction.  Solid,  liquid,  gase- 
ous, it  is  a  type  of  matter. 

When  his  mother  returned  to  India, 
he  was  sent  to  an  uncle's  office  in  Glas- 
gow, but  was  allowed  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  study  for  medicine.  Then  he 
entered  the  Andersonian  College  and 
placed  himself  under  Professor  Gra- 
ham, one  of  the  most  original  investi- 
gators of  his  time.  Amongst  his  fel- 
low students  were  Livingstone  and 
James  Young,  the  founder  of  the  paraf- 
fln-oll  Industry,  who  always  ascribed 
his  success  in  the  world  to  a  practical 


suggestion  from  Play  fair.  Livingstone 
occasionally  wrote  to  him  from  Africa 
on  subjects  of  scientific  interest,  but 
it  was  not  till  twenty  years  later,  when 
they  met,  that  he  Identified  the  trav- 
eller with  the  shy  companion  of  student 
days. 

When  his  wife  returned  to  Scotland, 
early  In  1859,  she  came  direct,  and 
without  notice,  to  my  house  In  Edin- 
burgh. There  happened  to  be  a  large 
dinner  party  when  Mrs.  Livingstone, 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  was  ushered 
into  the  dining  room.  In  naturally  a 
travel-stained  dress.  The  announce- 
ment of  her  name  assured  her  the 
warmest  reception  from  every  one. 
Mrs.  Livingstone  was  most  anxious  to 
join  her  children  that  night  but  did 
not  know  their  address,  although  she 
thought  they  lived  In  one  of  the  long- 
est streets  of  the  city.  I  Immediately 
got  two  or  three  porters  to  divide  the 
street  between  them,  and  call  at  every 
house.  In  time  we  discovered  the  ad- 
dress of  the  lady  to  whom  the  children 
had  come  on  a  visit  and  the  anxious 
mother  was  able  to  join  them. 

To  bis  great  disappointment  Playfair 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  medical 
studies,  the  atmosphere  both  of  the 
dissecting  rooms  and  the  hospital  af- 
fecting his  health.  His  father  advised 
him  to  seek  a  career  in  India,  but  the 
scientific  men  in  Calcutta  were  not 
slow  to  perceive  his  true  calling,  and 
several  of  them,  without  saying  any- 
thing to  him,  wrote  to  his  father,  who 
was  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  advising 
that  he  should  be  sent  back  to  Europe 
to  finish  his  chemical  studies.  His 
father  at  once  advised  his  going  back 
to  London,  and  joining  his  old  teacher 
Graham,  who  had  become  professor  at 
University  College.  Graham  appointed 
him  private  assistant  in  his  researches, 
and  the  next  year  sent  him  to  Giessen 
in  Germany,  to  study  under  Liebig. 
who  greeted  him  with  words  that 
showed  he  was  already  acquainted  with 
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his  attainments.  He  gave  la  his  name 
and  Introduced  himself  as  a  pupil  of 
Graham's,  when  Lleblg  laughingly 
said.  "You  might  have  added  that  you 
are  the  discoverer  of  lodosulphuric 
acid."  which  he  had  recently  described. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  turning 
point  In  his  career.  Lleblg  set  him 
quickly  to  -work;  sent  him  to  be  his 
representative  at  the  next  meeting  of 
Che  British  Association,  and  not  long 
afterwards  engaged  him  to  translate 
his  "Chemistry  of  Agriculture."  When, 
two  years  later,  Lleblg  visited  England. 
Playfalr  was  his  companion  and  cicerone 
in  a  series  of  visits  which  he  made  to 
the  great  agriculturists,  and  his  name 
thus  became  closely  associated  with 
on©  of  European  fame. 

While  he  was  still  at  Gelssen.  he  re- 
ceived an  offer  from  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Clltheroe,  to  become  chemical  manager 
of  his  calico  printing  works.  He  was 
to  meet  him  in  London  at  twelve  o'clock 
that  day  week.  Those  were  coaching 
days,  the  ice  on  the  Rhine  was  break- 
ing, and  the  villages  through  which 
the  road  ran  were  flooded;  but  Playfalr 
got  to  London  in  time. 

I  reached  Spring  Gardens  at  a  quar- 
ter to  twelve  on  the  day  appointed; 
walking  up  and  down  the  street  till 
two  minutes  to  the  hour,  I  presented 
myself  in  the  room  just  as  the  Horse 
Guards  clock  struck  twelve.  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  gentlemanly-looking  old 
man,  sat  with  a  watch  In  his  hand.  He 
said,  "You  are  very  punctual"  and  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  work.  He 
then  stated  that  his  intention  had  been 
to  offer  me  £300  a  year,  rising  to 
£400,  but  on  account  of  my  punctual- 
ity on  the  day  and^aour  named,  he 
would  make  his  offer  £400.  rising  to 


His  sojourn  at  Clltheroe  gave  him 
a  manufacturing  experience  which  was 
of  service  all  his  life:  but  the  demand 
for  these  Clltheroe  calicoes,  which  were 
used  by  the  upper  hundreds,  was  al- 


ready ceasing,  and  Playfalr  found  It 
expedient  to  withdraw.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  been  appointed  Honorary  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  the  Boyal  Institution 
of  Manchester,  a  city  foremost  In  large 
ideas.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  re- 
ceived the  invitation  from  Toronto  for- 
warded by  Faraday,  and  that  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  saw  him.  For  a  little  time  It 
seemed  uncertain  from  what  quarter 
he  must  look  for  an  income,  but  he 
was  not  left  long  in  darkness. 

Science  was  about  to  make  new 
claims  upon  the  nation,  not  only  to  un- 
veil the  wonders  won  from  experiment, 
but  to  descend  among  the  people,  and 
insist  upon  a  bond  fide  obedience  to  her 
laws.  She  was  thus  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  surest  and  most  vig- 
orous of  Its  reformers.  When  It  %vas 
resolved  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission 
to  Inquire  into  the  state  of  large  towns 
and  populous  districts,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
wrote  to  Playfalr  and  offered  him  a 
seat  on  it  The  President  was  to  be 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch;  Professor 
Owen  Stephenson,  the  engineer,  and 
other  well-known  men  were  amongst 
its  members;  Playfalr  was  still  a  young 
man,  but  his  selection  was  Justified 
by  his  work.  Edwin  Chadwlck's  report 
as  secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion on  'The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
People"  had  prepared  the  way  by 
arousing  attention.  We  have  come  to 
another  as  serious  crisis,  and  need  as 
effective  action  to-day  In  dealing  with 
the  housing  of  the  poor;  it  may  be 
helpful  to  note  what  this  earlier  move- 
ment achieved.  Playfalr  asked  to  have 
the  large  towns  of  Lancashire  as  his 
charge,  and  had  Dr.  Angus  Smith  as 
an  assistant  commissioner. 

One-tenth  of  the  population  of 
Manchester  at  that  time  lived  In 
cellars,  and  one-seventh  of  that 
of  Liverpool.  Infantile  mortality 
was  so  excessive  that  more  than 
half  of  all  the  children  born  In  the 
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manufacturing  towns  perished  before 
they  had  reached  five  years  of  age.  The 
health  reforms  which  were  at  this  time 
Initiated  wrought  great  changes 
throughout  the  country.  At  a  later 
period,  when  a  knowledge  of  the  needs 
and  laws  of  health  was  more  general, 
Playfalr  estimated  that  the  saving  of 
life  over  the  whole  country  was,  in  a 
single  decade,  102,000. 

While  chemist  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Playfair  carried  forward  many 
useful  researches,  but  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  month  in  which  the  Government 
did  not  ask  his  services.  One  of  the 
first  demands  upon  him  was  to  report 
on  the  condition  of  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. It  was  found  to  be  so  bad  that 
no  one  dare  publish  the  report 

At  that  time  a  great  main  sewer  ran 
through  the  court  yard,  and  the  whole 
palace  was  in  untrapped  connection 
with  it  To  illustrate  this,  I  painted  a 
smoil  room  on  the  basement  floor  with 
white  lead,  and  Showed  that  tt  was 
blackened  next  morning.  The  kitchens 
were  furnished  with  batteries  of  char- 
coal fires  without  flues,  and  fumes 
went  up  to  the  royal  nurseries.  To 
prove  this,  I  mixed  pounded  pastilles 
with  gunpowder,  and  exploded  the 
mixture  in  the  kitchens.  The  smell  of 
the  pastilles  pervaded  the  whole 
bouse,  and  brought  down,  as  I  wished, 
the  High  Court  officials  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  The  architect  was  im- 
mediately called  upon  to  prepare  plans 
for  putting  Buckingham  Palace  into  a 
proper  condition. 

The  Board  of  Health  required  him 
to  report  on  graveyards,  and  to  analyze 
all  the  water  proposed  for  the  supply 
of  towns.  The  Admiralty  placed  a 
sum  of  money  at  his  disposal  to  deter- 
mine the  best  coals  suited  for  steam 
navigation.  There  was  a  terrible  col- 
liery explosion  at  Jarrow,  and  he  was 
sent  to  investigate  the  cause.  The  de- 
scent was  one  of  great  peril,  but  It  was 
accomplished  In  safety.  He  went  down 


accompanied  by  two  volunteers;  at 
the  top  of  the  shaft  when  he  returned, 
were  three  miners  in  working  dress, 
who  had  prepared  to  go  down  and 
search  for  their  bodies,  believing  they 
would  not  return.  A  short  time  after- 
wards there  was  a  dispute  in  the  New- 
castle district  and  a  strike  was  Immi- 
nent, when  masters  and  men  united  to 
ask  his  arbitration;  he  was  in  Brittany, 
but  at  once  came  home,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  effecting  a  settlement  At 
the  time  of  the  Irish  Famine  he  was 
asked  to  select  two  men  In  whom  he 
had  confidence  to  unite  with  him  In  a 
commission  of  inquiry;  and  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  make  known  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  calamity,  to  meet  which 
all  remedial  measures  were  Insufficient 
During  the  cholera  epidemic  he  went 
as  volunteer  to  several  large  towns  to 
organize     house-to-house  visitations. 
Thus  be  passed  In  quick  succession 
from  one  service  to  another,  not  balanc- 
ing the  choice  of  what  was  pleasant  or 
profitable,  but  accepting  each  duty  as 
it  came  to  him  in  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon good.  These  applications  of  sci- 
ence to  the  needs  of  daily  life  were  a 
form  of  philanthropy  unknown  to  pre- 
vious generations. 

In  1848  Playfair  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society.  That  was  an 
annus  mirabilU  In  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope. The  famous  10th  of  April  Is  still 
remembered,  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington made  arrangements  to  prevent 
an  outbreak  in  London.  We  may  break 
our  narrative  with  a  detailed  incident 
of  history,  from  Playfalr's  recollections 
of  that  day: 

"The  late  Lord  Salisbury  was  then 
Aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke,  and  he  told 
me  that  when  the  Chartists  began 
their  march  he  galloped  in  great  anxi- 
ety to  the  Duke  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  found  him  reading  the  morning  pa- 
per. He  lifted  his  head  for  a  moment 
nnd  said.  'How  far  are  they  now  from 
the    Bridge?'    (Westminster  Bridge.) 
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Lord  Salisbury  replied,  'One  mile  and 
•  half,  sir.'  The  great  Duke  said.  'Tel! 
me  when  they  are  within  one-quarter 
of  a  mile,'  and  he  became  absorbed  in 
lils  paper.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
went  back  to  observe.  When  the  pro- 
cession reached  the  appointed  distance 
be  galloped  back  to  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  again  found  the  Iron  Duke  quietly 
reading.  'Well?'  said  the  Duke.  Lord 
Salisbury  reported  that  the  procession 
vas  breaking  up,  and  that  only  small 
detached  bodies  of  Chartists  were 
crossing  the  bridge.  'Exactly  what  I 
expected.'  said  the  Duke,  and  returned 
to  his  paper." 

Playfair  was  still  on  the  threshold- 
only  thirty-two — when  a  greater  work 
opened  before  him.  Surely  it  was  good 
for  England  that  he  bad  accepted  the 
Prime  Minister's  hint,  and  not  gone  to 
Canada,  but  his  course  was  not  for 
one  day  really  dependent  on  patronage. 
To  how  few  has  it  fallen  to  leave  sucb 
a  record  of  the  years  between  twenty 
and  thirty!  The  Great  Exhibition  of 
1S51  was  now  being  planned.  "I  had 
nothing  to  do."  says  Playfair,  in  his 
Autobiography,  "with  the  inception  or 
original  preparations  for  this  undertak- 
ing. Various  persons  claim  the  merit 
of  suggesting  that  an  exhibition,  which 
was  at  first  started  as  one  for  national 
industries,  should  be  made  interna- 
tional, and  embrace  the  manufactures 
of  all  nations.  My  own  belief  is  that 
the  suggestion  originated  with  the 
Prince  Consort  in  consultation  with  Sir 
Henry  Oole."  There  was  a  certain 
greatness  of  conception  and  elevation 
of  hope  about  this  first  Exhibition 
which  makes  it  still  memorable,  though 
the  world  has  seen  other  displays  more 
comprehensive  and  magnificent  The 
committee  organized  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  carry  it  out  soon  saw  that  the 
enterprise  was  too  great  for  It.  A 
Royal  Commission  was  Instituted  to 
support  it.  Including  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  both  parties.  Still  the  in- 
dustrial classes  hung  back.  To  facili- 


tate working  it  was  proposed  to  have  a 
"Special  Commissioner,"  who  should  be 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  at  the  same  time  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  consultative  Royal  Com- 
mission. The  choice  fell  upon  Playfair. 
He  was  Introduced  without  delay  to  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  then  began  a  re- 
lationship of  the  happiest  omen.  Play- 
fair made  the  round  of  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  saw  the  leading  men  and 
did  much  to  remove  difficulties.  One 
great  service  he  rendered  in  devising  a 
new  system  of  classification. 

"This  classification,  the  first  attempt- 
ed of  industrial  work,  met  with  great 
success,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  highly  recommended  by  Whewell 
and  Babbage,  both  masters  in  classifi- 
cation. Ultimately,  it  was  thoroughly 
adopted  by  the  Prince  Consort  and  the 
Royal  Commission.  It  had  still 
to  be  approved  by  the  foreign 
commissions.  France  alone  made 
some  objections,  as  the  French  Com- 
mission had  drawn  out  a  logical  and 
philosophical  classification  for  itself. 
In  discussing  the  two  classifications 
with  the  French  Commission,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  best  must  be  the  one  which 
the  manufacturers  could  most  readily 
understand,  and  I  suggested  that  we 
should  fix  upon  any  common  object, 
and  see  who  could  most  quickly  lind 
It  in  an  appropriate  division.  My 
French  colleague  had  a  handsome 
walking-stick  in  his  hand,  and  pro- 
posed that  this  should  be  the  test.  Turn- 
ing to  my  class  of  'miscellaneous  ob- 
jects' under  the  subsection.  'Objects 
for  personal  use,'  I  readily  found  a 
walking-stick.  The  French  commission- 
er searched  his  logical  classification 
for  a  long  time  in  vain,  but  ultimately 
found  the  familiar  object  under  a  sub- 
section, 'Machines  for  the  propagation 
of  direct  motion.'  He  laughed  heartily 
and  agreed  to  work  under  the  English 
classification. 

When  Faxton's  proposal  of  a  palace 
of  iron  and  glass  had  carried  the  day, 
the  building  rose  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity. 
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"But  even  then  the  croakers  would  not 
cease  to  frighten  the  public.  Alarms 
which  now  seem  puerile  and  absurd 
were  seriously  entertained,  and  had  to 
be  dissipated.  The  great  Influx  of  peo- 
ple from  abroad  was  to  produce  fright- 
ful epidemics— perhaps  black  death, 
certainly  cholera;  the  large  immigra- 
tion of  foreigners,  on  the  pretence  of 
seeing  the  Exhibition,  was  to  be  used 
as  a  conspiracy  to  seize  London,  and 
sack  the  great  capital.  Our  industries 
were  to  be  destroyed  by  a  taste  for 
foreign  goods  being  created,  and  Eng- 
land's future  greatness  was  to  be  im- 
perilled to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  for- 
eign Prince  who  had  married  the 
Queen." 

At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition.  Play- 
fair  was  made  a  C.B.  He  was  also  In- 
vited to  become  a  gentleman  usher  of 
the  Prince  Consort's  household.  As 
one  of  tbe  Exhibition  Commissioners 
he  bad  a  large  share  In  their  subsequent 
duties,  in  the  organization  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Science,  the  promotion  of  tech- 
nical education  and  other  developments. 
We  may  not  attempt  to  follow  him 
through  all  the  various  occupations  of 
the  busy  years,  full  to  the  last  as  they 
were  with  the  same  spirit  of  tactful 
service.  It  was  while  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Edinburgh  that  he  gave 
his  advice  in  aid  of  the  education  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  other  of  tbe 
princes;  his  chief  idea  being  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  science  to  industry,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  national  needs. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  the 
Prince  was  living  in  Edinburgh  as 
Playfalr's  pupil  that  the  following  In- 
cident occurred. 

"The  Prince  and  Playfair  were  stand- 
ing near  a  cauldron  containing  lead 
which  was  boiling  at  white  heat.  'Has 
your  Royal  Highness  any  faith  in 
science?'  said  Playfair.  'Certainly.'  re- 
plied the  Prince.  Playfair  then  care- 
fully washed  the  Prince's  hand  with 
ammonia  to  get  rid  of  any  grease  that 


might  be  on  It  'Will  you  now  place 
your  hand  in  this  boiling  metal,  and 
ladle  out  a  portion  of  it?'  be  said  to  his 
distinguished  pupil.  'Do  you  tell  me  to 
do  this?*  asked  the  Prince.  'I  do.'  re- 
piled  Playfair.  The  prince  Instantly 
put  his  hand  Into  the  cauldron,  and 
ladled  out  some  of  the  boiling  lead 
without  sustaining  any  injury. 

"It  is  a  well-known  scientific  fact 
that  the  human  hand,  if  perfectly 
cleansed,  may  be  placed  uninjured  in 
lead  boiling  at  white  heat,  the  moist- 
ure of  the  akin  protecting  it  under 
these  conditions  fromx  any  injury. 
Should  the  lead  be  at  a  perceptibly 
lower  temperature,  the  effect  would  of 
course  be  very  different." 

It  must  suffice  us  In  one  sentence  to 
mention  bis  entry  into  Parliament,  first 
as  representing    the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews,  and  after- 
wards Leeds;  his  term  of  office  as 
Chairman  and  Deputy  Speaker,  and  as 
Postmaster-General;  and  bis  elevation 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Playfair  of 
St  Andrews.  Afterwards  be  was  a 
lord-ln- waiting  to  the  Queen  at  Wind- 
sor. Honors  like  duties  crowded  upon 
him  through  the  later  years.  The  serv- 
ices which  he  rendered  during  bis  long 
life  that  bore  fruit  permanently  are 
more  than  we  can    enumerate;  they 
were  of  various  kinds  from  the  first 
suggestion  of  open  half-penny  letters 
or   the  postcard,   to   the  "Playfair 
Scheme,"  which  remodelled  the  Civil 
Service.  He  died  within  a  few  days 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  filled'  out  tbe 
fourscore  years. 

To  Lady  Playfair  the  Prince  of  Wales 
wrote:  "I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
knowing  your  distinguished  husband 
even  before  I  was  ten  years  old,  and 
during  those  many  years  I  was  on  the 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship 
with  him.  In  him  I  have  lost  a  Master 
(as  I  am  proud  to  say  I  was  his  pupil), 
an  adviser  and  a  friend." 

"He  was  one  of  the  wisest  fairest 
and  most  loyal  men,"  said  Lord  Rose- 
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bery.  "that  I  have  ever  known  In  public 
life,  and  his  devotion  to  work  and  to 
duty  has  never,  I  think,  been  sur- 


"He  was  my  master  In  everything, 
and  I  owe  all  to  him,"  said  Professor 
Dewar.  But  the  most  indebted  is  the 
British  nation. 

W.  S. 


JASPER  TOWNSHEND'S  PICANINNY. 

A  DETAIL  OF  ▲  CSTB A LI  AH  CONQUEST. 


In  the  sixties,  two  men  called  Burke 
and  Wills  lay  down  and  died  in  the 
Queensland  Never-never  country  for 
want  of  a  few  pounds  of  food;  and  a 
few  tons  of  bronze  and  granite  were 
set  up  In  Melbourne  to  their  memory. 
In  the  heart  of  barren  plenty  they  died 
of  hunger;  for  the  land  where  they  left 
their  bones — in  those  days  geographers 
called  it  a  "Great  Stony  Desert"  in  the 
maps— was  knee-deep  with  the  finest 
native  pasture  in  the  world.  The  book- 
keeper who  writes  the  roll  of  Fame 
thus  squared  accounts  In  his  extra-ter- 
restrial, inscrutable  way;  he  gave  them 
posthumous  celebrity;  and  to  some  of 
those  who  peopled  the  grassy  province 
they  had  helped  to  open  to  the  world, 
and  who  throve  where  Burke  and  Wills 
had  perished,  gave  he  Fortune. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement,  some 
few  tasted  a  freshness  of  living  out 
there,  such  as,  It  Is  written,  was  In  the 
lives  of  men  before  the  world  grew  old; 
they  lived  there,  and  left,  young  enough 
to  keep  forever  sweet  the  memory  of — 
what  to  most  men  is  a  tale  of  bitter- 
ness—their  pioneering.  Jasper  Towns- 
hend was.  and  still  Is.  one  of  these.  He 
went  thither  In  a  golden  moment;  the 
single  stain  that  lies  upon  bis  recollec- 
tion of  those  days  is  linked  with  his 
tenderest  memory. 

It  is  a  great  day  In  a  squatter's  life 
when  he  first  rides,  upon  his  own  cattle- 
run,  the  first  horse  of  his  own  breeding, 
that  has  ever  carried  saddle  and  horse- 


man. That  day  had  dawned  and  de- 
clined most  gloriously  on  Townshend. 
and  was  near  its  waning  as  be  drew 
rein  upon  a  crest  of  a  long,  low  rise 
and  looked  about  blm,  with  a  lifting  of 
the  heart,  upon  his  squatter's  kingdom 
In  the  Barcoo  country,  many  years  ago. 

On  every  hand,  clear  to  the  sky-line— 
except  where  great  gum-trees  marked 
the  winding  chasm  of  the  river- 
bed—the whole  earth  was  laid 
as  if  In  cloth  of  golden  green 
as  the  sunlight  fell  aslant  upon 
an  ocean  of  ripe  pasturage.  Out  and 
out  over  the  great  expanse  the  eye  was 
drawn  until  the  whole  appeared  im- 
measurable; and  yet,  Townshend  from 
where  he  sat,  did  not  look  upon  a  tithe 
of  his  dominions.  Knee-deep  in  rich 
grass  cattle  were  drawing  in  to  water 
In  slow  processions;  the  further  files 
showed  in  the  vast  prospect  merely  as 
gay-colored  moving  specks.  Down  In 
the  echoing  channel  of  the  river  the 
notes  of  a  bellblrd  struck  upon  the  great 
silence  like  a  call  to  prayer.  The  colt, 
Norseman,  first  of  the  Oontoona  sta- 
tlon-breds— and  surely  from  the  Hues 
and  looks  of  him,  the  leader  of  a  noble 
race  that  was  to  rise  In  this  squatter's 
paradise— paused  in  the  track  and  whin- 
nied toward  the  homestead.  There  it 
was,  a  mile  away;  the  bridle  road  went 
trailing  down  to  It,  dwindling  to  a 
thread  as  It  neared  the  squat  brown 
buildings  and  the  stockyards,  all  of 
them  rough-hewn  and  hard  won  by 
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axe  and  saw  from  virgin  timber;  yet 
all  looking  now  in  the  spacious  dis- 
tance, like  children's  playthings.  A  col- 
umn of  blue  wood-smoke  climbed  from 
the  kitchen  chimney  and  poised  above  It, 
a  filmy  cloud  in  the  dead,  still  air.  There 
came  to  Townshend's  ears  a  tiny  clash 
of  bells,  and— infinitely  remote,  yet  as 
if  within  the  passage  of  his  ear-he 
heard  the  eager  barking  of  a  dog;  the 
milkers  were  being  yarded.  Utter 
peacefulness  was  abroad;  and  yet  the 
horseman  shrugged  discontentedly.  He 
brought  his  heels  on  the  colt's  ribs  with 
a  thud,  and  the  animal  went  down  the 
long  slope  at  a  swinging  canter— one 
would  say  the  rider's  happy  notions 
had  been  dashed  -with  sourness  by  the 
coming  within  so\ind  and  sight  of 
home. 

As  be  rode  now  he  faced  the  south- 
west; there,  between  the  gold  of  earth 
and  blue  of  heaven,  the  horizon  was 
belted  in  by  a  strip  of  denser  blue, 
where  a  line  of  ridges  lay,  marking  one 
boundary  of  Oontoona.  Above  the  dis- 
tant ranges  now,  the  clear  heaven  was 
flawed  by  a  smoke-pillar— for  it  could 
be  no  water-born  cloud  that  stood  thus, 
clean-cut  and  stone-gray,  in  such  a 
stainless  air.  And  even  before  the 
strange  thing  was  hidden  from  Towns- 
hend by  his  descent,  the  column  sud- 
denly crumbled  downward  on  its  base, 
then  spread  and  lay  like  a  pall  above 
the  hills.  Townshend  pulled  the  colt 
to  a  walk. 

"Blacks,"  be  said;  "to  It  blacks  at 
last?"  Then  he  braced  himself  strong- 
ly up.  "Let  'em  come;  we  want  a 
rousing  here;"  and  he  laughed  some- 
what bitterly. 

But  be  closed  his  teeth  upon  the 
laughter,  and  bit  something  like  a  sob; 
he  was  near  the  house,  and  on  th?  ver- 
anda was  a  woman  sewing  busily.  She 
did  not  look  up;  Townshend  wen:  to 
unsaddle  and  turn  loose  the  colt;  as 
he  did  so  be  said  many  times  below 
his  breath— with  varied  Intonations,  as 


if  the  words  were  fraught  with  many 
meanings,  most  of  them  sinister— 
"Blacksr  Then  he  went  to  his  wife. 

She  offered  him  no  welcome;  she  rose, 
fastened  the  needle  in  her  work  and 
threw  it  and  her  thimble  hurriedly  into 
the  chair.  She  rubbed  her  palms  to- 
gether slowly  and  looked  at  her  hus- 
band. 

"Are  you  tired?  Won't  you  go  and 
wash?  Supper's  ready,"  she  said. 
Voice  and  manner  were  perfectly  indif- 
ferent 

Her  face  was  not  so;  there  were  two 
little  upright  lines  between  the  eye- 
brows and  two  more  running  slantwise 
from  the  corners  of  the  mouth;  these, 
and  a  hardness  in  the  eyes,  told  plainly 
enough  of  a  woman  whose  nature  was 
being  soured  at  its  very  source— or 
frozen  or  dried  up.  There  was  a  sick- 
ness of  the  soul  upon  her  that  looked 
out  from  her  eyes  and  held  the  man 
aloof.  Upon  his  last  utterance  of  the 
strange  word  he  had  hurried  round  to 
her  anxiously,  and  had  come  upon  the 
veranda  as  if  he  would  run  and  take 
her  in  his  arms ;  as  he  saw  her  face  his 
hands  fell  down  and  his  steps  lagged. 
They  shared  their  supper  in  silence  or 
spoke  lifelessly. 

When  he  brought  a  wife  from  old 
green  England  out  Into  this  unfurrowed 
land,  Townshend  had  thought  that  his 
three  years'  delving  had  made  the  place 
inhabitable,  so  that  even  an  English- 
woman of  finer  blood  might  come  to 
It  and  not  be  broken  In  heart  and  spirit 
by  the  rudeness  of  the  change.  He  had 
seen  too  many  women  broken  that  way; 
and  be  worked  with  a  tigerish  energy, 
and  planned,  built  and  waited,  until  be 
had  a  weather-proof  house  and  neigh- 
bors within  ride,  a  trustworthy  cook 
and— since  the  seasons  had  been  glo- 
rious and  his  cattle  Increased  like  magic 
—prospects  that  royalty  might  envy. 
He  wrote  to  her,  and  she  came.  She 
found  tokens  of  his  thought  of  her  at 
every  turn;  tbey  were  a  sound.  sweet- 
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blooded  pair;  they  were  very  happy  on 
Oontoooa  for  many  months. 

Townshend's  life  was  full  to  the 
brim;  his  wife's— once  her  new  condi- 
tions were  familiar  to  her— was  not. 
She  had  all  the  healthy  woman's  hor- 
ror of  sitting  Idle-handed;  when,  after 
six  months  or  so  of  bash-life,  she  found 
herself  often  moved  to  stare  Idly  across 
the  changeless  and  featureless  out-of- 
doors,  while  flat  despondency  or  an  al- 
most savage  restlessness  possessed  her 
In  turn,  she  was  afraid.  Loyalty  bade 
her  hide  the  fear;  it  was  easy  to  hide, 
at  first  from  a  man  who,  the  very  self 
of  Ingenuousness,  was  much  away  and 
often  very  tired.  Being  hidden,  It  be- 
came harmful,  and  flourished  in  the 
silence;  and  thus  a  shadow  fell  be- 
tween the  pair.  Before  the  blunter  per- 
ceptions of  the  man  had  felt  It,  it  was 
irremovable  by  any  arts  of  his.  A 
couple  blessed  with  cruder  sensibilities 
than  these  might  have  kept  whole  the 
bond  of  sympathy,  even  by  quarrelling 
and  reconciliations;  their  fineness  de- 
nied them  that.  Solitude  and  monot- 
ony and  yearnings  unfulfilled  for  things 
of  home  had  touched  the  woman's  soul, 
and  It  was  drying  up  within  her;  and 
the  soul  touched  the  body  with  deep- 
rooted  sickness;  often  she  would  start 
out  of  horrid  dreams  Into  a  racking 
clearness  of  perception  and,  hearing 
her  husband  breathing  at  her  side, 
would  feel  a  very  horror  of  repulsion 
at  thought  of  the  touch  of  his  limbs; 
and  could  neither  weep  nor  wake  the 
man  and  tell  him.  Dumbly  her  eyes 
told  him  such  things  sometimes,  and 
dumbly  he  acknowledged  them,  and 
was  miserably  helpless. 

She  had  come  to  Oontoona  as  a  broad- 
browed,  deep-bosomed  girl,  born  for 
motherhood  or— failing  that— for  mis- 
ery. When  Townshend  saw  the  smoke- 
pillar  above  the  bills,  she  had  been  two 
years  on  Oontoona;  she  was  childless 
still,  and  growing  almost  gaunt  In  body. 
It  was  a  bundle  of  tiny  garments  that 


she  rolled  up  hastily  and  threw  Into 
her  chair  when  he  came  home  that  day; 
of  late  be  had  often  found  her  thus  oc- 
cupied; but  in  the  almost  angry  eager- 
ness with  which  she  worked,  and  In 
the  forbidding  silence  she  maintained 
as  she  rose  up  from  It,  there  was  only 
hopelessness.  It  was  as  the  action  of 
a  prisoner  plucking  at  the  prison 
bars. 

That  night  he  was  alone  on  the  ver- 
anda; having  smoked  savagely  to  the 
bitter  heel  of  his  tobacco,  he  was  bit- 
ing morosely  on  the  pipe-stem;  the  wife 
was  sewing,  sewing  in  the  lamplight 
within;  she  bit  off  her  threads  with  the 
little  vicious,  worrying  wrench  that 
tells  In  women  of  white-hot  nerves.  The 
first  angry  word  had  passed  between 
them;  It  was  his,  flung  behind  him  as 
he  came  out— flung  at  her  stony  Irre- 
sponslveness  when  he  had  told  her  of 
his  day  and  of  his  pride  In  the  first 
Oontoona  colt— and  had  met  with  the 
cruellest  rejoinder,  that  of  silence. 

She  heard  him  rise  suddenly  and 
stride  away,  and  she  listened  with  a 
strange  startled  look  and  with  both 
hands  raised  to  thread  her  needle.  Out 
in  the  darkness  Townshend's  heart  was 
pounding  at  his  ribs;  for  he  heard  a 
far-away  splashing  and  trampling  of 
many  horses  at  the  river-crossing  where 
the  bridle  track  led  westward,  away 
out  to  some  big  cattle-runs  that  marked 
then  the  very  outposts  of  settlement. 
Now  the  sound  of  many  horses  on  a 
track  where,  ordinarily,  only  the  mall- 
man  or  a  solitary  stockman  rode,  was 
a  thing  to  wonder  at  The  stir  of  un- 
saddling and  the  chink  of  hobble-chains 
came  up  to  Townshend's  ears,  and  he 
saw  the  flicker  of  a  camp-fire  strike  up 
and  broaden;  the  strong  sound  of  a 
cantering  mounted  horse  grew  towards 
him,  and  a  man's  voice,  fresh  and  clear, 
hailed  from  the  darkness — 

"Oontoona  homestead,  ahoy?" 

"Right  you  are."  Townshend  called 
back.  Invigorated— the  sound  of  that 
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unknown  voice  was  as  wine  to  him- 
"and  I'm  delighted  to  see  you,  whoever 
you  are;  I'm  Townshend,  of  this  place 
of  the  many  o's." 

The  horseman  towered  above  Towns 
hend  now  against  the  stars. 

"Owes?"  the  rider  repeated,  joyously, 
"sounds  like  bills  and  mortgages.  1 
beg  your  pardon.  I'm  Brown  of  the— 
ah— Blacks."  He  dismounted. 

"Not  the  dashing  white  trooper  of—" 

"Of  the  dashed  black  troop.  The 
same." 

"But,"  Townshend  stammered,  "that 
voice,  these  bad  Jokes— Brown  of  nig- 
ger-hunting fame  I've  heard  of— Isn't 
it?  My  sainted  aunt  Jemima— Crackey 
Brown  of—" 

"Jtfl/  aunt,  though;  this  budding 
squatter  prince  ain't  old  Jep  Towns- 
hend?" 

Mrs.  Townshend  came  to  the  door  to 
find  the  two  men— lost  to  one  another 
since  their  school-days— shaking  hands 
and  laughing  idiotically  in  one  an- 
other's face. 

"Barbara,"  said  Townshend,  choking 
in  his  joy,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder,  "here's  old  Crackey 
Brown;  he  blackened  my  right  eye. 
God  bless  him,  fifteen  years  ago." 

"Mr.  Crackey  Brown  is  very  wel- 
come all  the  same,"  she  said;  and 
Townshend  hustled  him  into  the  lighted 
room. 

He  was  the  very  pattern  of  a  soldier, 
clear-eyed,  clean-run,  as  fair  as  flax, 
tanned  and  splendidly  healthy,  with 
fearless,  straight-looking  blue  eyes.  His 
scarlet-edged  uniform  of  rough  serge, 
of  the  Native  Police,  showed  up  a  flg- 
ure  lithe  as  a  grayhound's;  from  bis 
narrow  shapely  head  to  his  spurred 
heel,  every  line  and  turn  proclaimed 
the  fighting  Englishman. 

The  mere  sound  and  sight  of  him 
sweetened  the  homestead  instantly.  As 
they  bustled  about  to  get  him  supper 
and  a  bed.  Townshend,  with  an  armful 
of  blankets,  met  bis  wife,  with  a  loaded 


tray,  on  the  gangway  that  led  from 
house  to  kitchen.  They  pulled  up 
short,  and  in  the  semi-darkness  the 
eyes  of  each  sent  and  accepted  mes- 
sages of  repentance  and  reconciliation 
to  the  other.  She  held  her  tray  aside 
and  suddenly  leaned  against  him, 
standing  on  tiptoe  and  holding  up  her 
face.  As  he  kissed  her  she  made  the 
little  murmur  of  contentment  that  he 
knew,  but  had  not  beard  for  many  a 
day. 

The  three  sat  till  It  was  very  late 
and  talked  of  England.  Brown,  though 
he  bad  been  tossed  by  the  luck  of  rov- 
ing Britons  Into  a  wild  career— to  com- 
mand savages  in  making  savage  raids 
at  an  outpost  of  the  Empire— was  as 
changeless  in  his  texture  as  a  well-kept 
sword-blade.  The  wilderness  had  left 
no  mark  upon  him,  as  it  had  upon  the 
other  two.  Until  the  men  were  alone 
together  the  talk,  inspired  by  Brown's 
look  and  voice,  was  as  English  as  Pic- 
cadilly over  the  beautiful  white  cliffs 
of  Dover. 

Even  after  Barbara  had  left  the  two 
men  were  boys  together  for  a  while. 
Then  the  talk  ran  onward  to  the  pres- 
ent; Townshend  told  his  tale  of  stub- 
born fight  to  make  and  hold  a  cattle- 
run,  and  Brown  praised  and  envied  him 
as  a  man  of  grit  and  purpose,  and 
planned  a  gorgeous  future  for  Oon- 
toona;  Brown  told  strange  tales  of  his 
fights  against  marauding  blacks,  and 
Townshend's  blood  sang  war-songs  In 
his  ears.  What  was  the  squatter's  life 
but  stagnation,  he  asked,  with  all  the 
odds  against  him? 

"I've  sunk  my  last  shilling,  Crackey; 
yea,  I'm  borrowed  to  the  neck.  A  couple 
of  bad  seasons— the  bank  turns  rusty— 
and— good-night.  Exit  Jasper  T.,  pio- 
neer, enter  some  pot-bellied  speculator. 
Yours  is  the  better  part,  Crackey.  Ac- 
tion; life  going  like  a  cavalry  ^charge!" 

"To  what.  Jep?  Bankruptcy,  by 
Jingo.  No,  worse;  the  likes  of  me  pass 
on  generally  to  rot  In  the  Civil  Service; 
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or  grow  a  liver  as  police  magistrate." 
He  rose  up  and  stretched  himself,  and 
yawned  mightily.  "Yah-ha-a-action. 
eh?  Ouch!  Is  it  well  to  talk  of  Eng- 
land, home  and—"  he  stooped  and 
shook  Townshend  by  the  shoulder, 
"and  to  see  beauty  face  to  face." 

"Yes,"  Townshend  said,  quietly,  "it 
is  well." 

.  Brown  looked  away  into  the  dark- 
ness; the  troopers'  fire  glowed  now, 
sullenly,  a  crimson  star.  The  men  were 
8  lien  t  for  a  space. 

"To  be  sure,"  Brown  said,  briskly, 
"yes,  lfs  a  rum  trade;  oh,  yes,  I've 
bad  great  times  occasionally,  but  now, 
this  seven  months,  I  suppose,  I've  been 
overeating  myself,  and  haven't  seen 
the  face  of  a  warrigal  nigger.  It's 
seven  months  since  I  hunted  the  last 
lot  in  among  the  western  side  of  the 
McCausland  ranges,  and  I  can't  get 
word  of  a  speared  beast  ever  since.  I 
drifted  over  here  because  some  day 
soon  these  niggers'll  leave  the  ranges- 
must  be  getting  hungry— and  mostlikely 
they'll  give  you  a  turn  this  time.  If  I 
don't  see  signs  of  'em  before  long,  I 
shall  resign  my  commission  and  look 
for  active  work,  pew-opening,  for  in- 


The  smoke-pillar  leapt  suddenly  into 
Townshend's  memory,  and  he  men- 
tioned it 

Brown  rattled  off  a  fire  of  questions, 
and  as  Townshend's  replies  came  short 
and  to  his  liking,  he  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  softly  did  a  war  dance  on  the  clay 
floor  of  the  veranda. 

"Ho!"  he  called,  "I  smell  blood.  Why 
in  thunder  didn't  you—" 

"Not  so  loud."  Townshend  stole  to 
his  wife's  room— she  lay  as  if  In  deep- 
est slumber— he  touched  her  hair  ever 
so  lightly  with  his  lips,  and  returned 
to  Brown. 

"It's  the  first  sign  of  Blacks  we've 
had  on  Oontoona,'  he  said;  "I  didn't 
know  it  meant  anything  particular." 

"Well,  it  means  this:  'Policemen  no 


come  up  here  long  time,'  see?  Oh,  ho! 
there's  sport  ahead;  I  know  it,  gad- 
zooks,  by  the  twitching  of  my  trigger- 
finger.  In  the  southwest,  you  say, 
near  about  your  boundary?  That's  the 
eastern  side,  I  take  it,  of  the  broken 
country  that  rises  to  the  McCausland 
ranges  in  the  west,  where  they  front 
Bindool  and  Darylndle  and  Tenerlffe, 
and  all  that  lot  of  stations  on  the  George 
River  watershed?  Very  well;  I've 
hunted  'em  all  along  that  country  till 
.they  daren't  show  a  nose  outside  the 
ridges.  Now,  you  bet  your  best  eab- 
bage-tree  bat  that  some  of  'em  have 
worked  west,  and  my  prophetic  soul' 
urged  me  along  the  very  day  they've 
turned  up  on  your  side.  You'll  soon 
find  their  trademark." 

Long  before  daylight  Townshend 
rose.  He  left  a  note  for  his  wife, 
roused  the  stockman,  to  whom  he  as- 
signed business  to  keep  him  all  day 
about  the  homestead;  and  before  the 
stars  were  off  the  sky  he  and  Brown 
were  ahorse  and  on  the  road,  with  six 
uniformed  black  troopers  behind  them. 
Bach  trooper  had  a  carbine  slung  at  his 
back  and  a  cartridge-belt  round  him. 
They  were  full  of  glee,  and  gibbered 
and  played  pranks  on  one  another  in- 
cessantly. 

"I'm  generally  supposed."  Brown  ex- 
claimed, "to  go  alone,  unbeknown  to 
station-holders,  and  to  carry  out  the 
Queen's  regulations  on  the  quiet.  But 
with  old  schoolmates  it's  otherwise. 
You  shall  see  the  Australian  adapta- 
tion of  the  verb  'to  disperse,'  if  that 
smoke  said  true  and  we  strike  a  hot 
trail." 

By  sunrise  they  were  skirting  the 
southwestern  ranges,  and  still  all  the 
country  wore  its  usual  aspect  of  un- 
broken peace.  Then,  beyond  a  little 
scrubby  promontory  of  the  hills,  a  kite 
screamed  in  the  morning  stillness,  and 
Townshend's  horse  rattled  in  his  nos- 
trils. 

"Carrion,"  said  Brown,  as  he  sat  up 
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and  sniffed  the  air.  They  cantered  for- 
ward. 

Beyond  the  foot-hill,  where  a  little 
sandy  creek  ran  ont  of  the  ridges,  there 
were  three  trodden,  bloody  patches  in 
the  grass;  and  on  each  were  fresh-torn 
fragments  of  hide,  bones  with  the  flesh 
ripped  from  them,  the  scattered  en- 
trails and  grinning  head  of  a  mutilated 
beast  Round  each  were  broken 
spears.  In  the  soft  creek  sand  was  a 
crowd  of  human  tracks  of  all  sizes- 
prints  of  broad,  naked  feet  with  spread* 
ing  toes. 

The  black  troopers  dismounted  and 
swarmed  about  the  offal  like  hounds 
loosed  on  a  trail.  Townshend  stood 
alone,  and  leaned  bis  forehead  against 
the  horse's  neck.  He  thought  of  his 
quiet,  well-kept  cattle— his  pride  and 
only  wealth— tearing  over  the  country 
in  a  panic;  of  all  hla  patient  work  un- 
done, and  there  was  murder  In  his 
heart 

Brown  stayed  with  the  troopers  till 
they  had  made  their  report  to  him. 
Then  he  came  to  Townshend  with  a 
broken  spear-butt  In  his  hand.  "Got 
'em,"  he  said,  and  tapped  the  notched 
end  of  the  spear;  "here's  the  Western 
trade-mark;  they  haven't  seen  our 
tracks;  think  we  troopers  are  away  the 
other  side  of  sundown.  Settle  the  busi- 
ness before  dark.  Will  you  go  or  stay? 
I  shall  let  loose"— he  Jerked  his  thumb 
behind  him;  the  troopers  were  waiting 
and  watching  hungrily  for  the  word  to 
mount— "the  dogs.  It  won't  be  pretty." 

Brown's  blue  eyes  were  stone-hard, 
wide  and  set;  in  the  hands  of  this  man, 
vengeance  would  be  driven  home;  but 
Townshend  felt  no  touch  of  pity  as  he 
looked  about  him  at  the  wantonness, 
and  abroad,  where  panic  must  be 
spreading  like  a  plague  among  his 
herd.  "I'll  come,"  he  said,  and  mount- 
ed. Brown  gave  the  word;  the  blue- 
shlrted  troopers  spread  away  Into  the 
scrub,  bending  in  their  saddles,  tacking 
across  and  across  with  a  ferocious  In- 


tentness  to  pick  up  the  trail.  The 
white  men  rode  behind. 

The  tracks  were  plain  reading  in  tbe 
loose  soli  of  the  foot-hills;  on  the  stony 
rises  the  troopers  went  afoot  still  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  march  by  signs  in- 
visible to  the  whites.  By  noon  they 
found  where  the  cattle-killers  bad 
camped  the  night  before,  on  a  ridge 
above  a  solitary  little  rocky  pool.  There, 
wns  damning  evidence  in  lumps  of 
charred  and  wasted  meat  about  tbe 
ashes  of  tbe  fires,  and  the  column 
pushed  on. 

The  ground  became  stonier,  and  the 
hills  closed  in  about  them;  it  grew 
choking  hot  and  though  they  moved 
among  a  wilderness  of  trees,  each  tree 
stood  up  lank  and  scant-leaved,  barely 
flecked  with  shadow  about  Its  foot 
so  that  the  men  tolled  in  broad  sun- 

* 

shine.  Tbe  ride  became  a  crawl;  the 
black  troopers  and  the  white  one  never 
spoke,  never  flagged,  but  tracked,  and 
watched  ahead  with  the  nervous,  tire- 
less energy  of  terriers  on  the  scent 

Townshend  was  left  a  stranger  to 
this  centredness  of  purpose,  and  mis- 
giving touched  him;  abstracted,  and 
with  nameless  doubts  upon  him  of  this 
mission  of  slaughter  to  which  he  had 
set  his  band,  he  looked  about  him  and 
ahead  at  the  naked  hungry  wilderness 
of  sterile  granite  and  gray  sapless  trees 
all  throbbing  to  the  cruel  sun,  and  a 
fear  and  doubting  of  he  knew  not  what 
possessed  him.  The  unflinching  Brown 
and  his  wardogs  had  somehow  become 
foreign  to  Townshend.  Like  a  stab  In 
the  throat  a  conviction  seized  him  that 
something  was  amiss  with  his  wife. 
But  he  kept  his  place  doggedly,  abreast 
of  the  soldierly,  unpitylng  Brown. 

At  last  the  horses  were  left  tied  and 
close-hobbled,  in  what  seemed  like  a 
last  little  amphitheatre  of  soil,  and  the 
troop  went  on  afoot,  carrying  nothing 
but  their  arms  and  water-bags.  Tbe 
trail  led  them  into  the  Jaws  of  a  nar- 
row gorge,  a  very  chaos  of  granite 
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bowlders  that  seemed,  as  they  lay  all 
red  and  quaking  In  the  intolerable 
glare,  as  If  about  to  dissolve  and  run 
down  into  a  torrent  of  molten  lava. 
Townsbend's  boots  scorched  him;  the 
march  resolved  Itself  Into  an  eternity 
of  effort  to  climb  noiselessly  upward 
among  the  burning  stones,  and  to  gulp 
down  enough  scalding  air  to  save  his 
bursting  heart  Then  he  felt  Brown's 
hand  upon  him  and  looked  up. 
The  troop  was  baited;  every  head 
was  lifted  and  aslant.  Three  hun- 
dred yards  onward  the  barren 
ridges  were  clef  t— it  was  the  gully-head, 
and  beyond  the  cleft,  kites  were  wheel- 
lng  and  crying  in  the  dazzling  blue. 
As  they  looked  and  listened,  a  clear  hu- 
man sound  broke  out  above  the  piping 
of  the  birds;  it  was  a  girl's  laughter, 
and  ended  in  a  high  note  of  pleasure. 
At  a  sign  from  Brown,  every  trooper 
unslung  his  carbine  and  loaded,  and 
each  put  a  spare  cartridge  between  his 
teeth.  Then,  in  extended  line,  they 
crept  on  again  like  cats. 

Townshend  lagged  In  a  fury  of  com- 
punction. The  only  sound  of  the  enemy 
had  come  to  him  as  a  girl's  laugh;  yet 
Brown,  as  he  turned  to  beckon  the 
squatter  into  line,  had  the  light  of 
battle  and  a  savage  triumph  in  his  sea- 
blue  eyes.  Townshend  crept  forward, 
and  swore  to  himself  no  trigger  should 
be  drawn  here. 

No  watch  had  been  set  The  blacks 
bad  passed  the  rocky  crown,  whence 
they  must  have  seen  their  danger,  and 
were  cosily  camped  on  a  little  patch  of 
soil  below.  From  between  two  tall 
boulders  Townshend  could  see  the 
whole  company  as  if  bo  looked  from  a 
gallery  over  a  floor  beneath.  There 
must  have  been  thirty  little  smoulder- 
ing fires  or  white  ash-heaps.  Each  fire 
apparently  denoted  a  family  party;  by 
each  was  a  little  gunyah  of  boughs,  and 
in  each  gunyah  were  the  elders  of  the 
party.  Many  were  colled  up  In  sleep, 
and  many  of  the  sleepers'  beads  were 
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gray;  some  were  tending  scraps  of 
meat  among  the  ashes;  some  were  chip- 
ping patiently  at  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  things  and  crooning  softly  to 
themselves;  some  sat  in  idle  content; 
round  about  the  tree  nearest  to  each 
gunyah  were  the  weapons  of  that  par- 
ty; and  hung  to  the  tree  were  grimy 
belongings,  among  which  in  every  case 
were  rudely  hacked  lumps  of  raw  meat 
And  among  the  spaces  of  the  camp  a  ~ 
dozen  naked,  llthe-llmbed  boys  darted.  - 
and  played  like  swallows.  As  Towns- j 


bend  watched,  the  same  ripple  and  call  o 
of  laughter  he  had  heard  before  brolwci 
from  a  gunyah  at  some  antic  of  the^ 
smallest  player.  (/> 
As  Townshend  took  in  the  scene  hlsSC 
hatred  melted,  he  forgot  his  mission, ^ 
he  looked  with  a  kindly  hunger  of  curl-cd 
osity  and  purely  human  Interest  The^J; 
soldier  in  him  died;  the  lust  for  ven-  - 
geance  faded  into  mere  pity.  Wherein 
was  the  ruthless  enemy  that  had  lurkedC^ 
beneath  that  threatening  smoke-pen- 
non?  Here,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,V-* 
and  he  saw— what?  *~ 

A  brawny  savage  sat  cross-legged 
and  happy  at  the  nearest  gunyah;  a  ~3 
woman  slept  beside  him,  and  against 
her  sat  a  small  picaninny,  who  gazed 
out  solemnly  at  the  players.  In  a  flash. 
Townshend  seemed  to  see  with  the 
man's  eyes.  He  was  full-fed;  here  was 
food  for  the  moment  and  for  the  mor- 
row, killed  in  fair  hunt— what  did  he 
know  of  the  white  man  that  had 
brought  the  cattle  there,  and  was  a 
trespasser?  Here  was  his  wife,  curled 
In  sleep  beside  him;  he  could  see  his 
big  boy  lusty  at  play;  the  smell  of  the 
wood-smoke  was  sweet;  doubtless  the 
police  with  their  rifles  were  far  away; 
the  world  was  very  well;  he  woold 
doze  awhile — he  put  out  a  hand  and 
stroked  the  plcaninny's  shoulder. 

Then  Townshend  remembered  his  er- 
rand, and  came  out  of  his  dreaming 
with  eyes  of  horror.  Brown  caught  the 
look  and  read  It  for  the  nervousness  of 
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a  man  at  bis  first  killing;  he  sent  back 
a  flinty  smile.  Townshend  crept  to  him 
and  whispered— "Brown!  for  God  Al- 
mighty's sake— Is  this  your  fighting?— 
they're  helpless,  man!" 

"So  are  your  cattle,  old  chap.  Steady's 
the  word.  I  know  your  feelings— you'll 
be  all  right  when  you  think  It  over. 
Stand  by." 

"You  shall  not"— Townshend  Jumped 
to  his  feet— "I'll— " 

It  was  the  signal  to  fire. 

The  echoes  of  the  hills  bellowed  In 
return  to  a  volley  from  the  rifles,  and 
then  walled  an  answer  to  the  yell  that 
broke  up  from  the  camp. 

The  blacks  ran  for  life,  empty-hand- 
ed, In  sheer  brute  terror,  without  a 
sound,  leaping  from  stone  to  stone.  The 
troopers  followed,  reloading  as  they 
ran. 

But  one  old  man,  as  he  leapt  to  his 
feet,  seemed  to  turn  giddy;  he  clutched 
forward  blindly  with  his  hands,  then 
fell  across  a  heap  of  aehes  and  embers, 
and  lay  still;  he  sent  up  a  white  cloud 
as  he  fell.  One  of  the  boys  was  hit  In 
full  career  at  play;  he  crawled  a  pace 
or  two,  dragging  a  shattered  leg,  then 
lay  down  In  the  open,  and  a  crimson 
stain  spread  round  him. 

Of  the  nearest  group  that  Towns- 
hend had  been  watching,  the  man  fell 
forward  quietly  on  his  face  and  hardly 
moved,  the  gin  started  up  to  run  with 
the  rest,  but  turned,  and  Townshend 
could  see  the  look  in  her  eyes  as  she 
put  one  hand  to  her  side  and  stretched 
the  other  towards  the  picaninny.  The 
child  ran  to  her;  she  sank  down  and 
knelt  by  him;  he  clambered  up  her 
shoulders  and  sat  astride  her  neck, 
clasping  his  hands  about  her  forehead, 
ready  to  be  lifted  up  and  carried  off. 
But  the  mother  did  not  rise;  still  she 
sank  till  the  picaninny  was  left  stand- 
ing. The  woman  crawled  by  Inches 
till  she  could  touch  the  dead  man's 
head.  At  last  she  lay  outstretched; 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  were  twisted  In 


the  man's  hair— the  other  arm  was 
curled  about  the  picaninny  sitting  by 
her  shoulder. 

At  the  first  volley  Brown  had  run 
with  the  troopers;  Townshend  saw  the 
revolver-muzzle  smoking  in  his  band. 
He  watched  without  moving  till  all  but 
the  picaninny  lay  still.  The  dropping 
shots  and  the  shouts  of  the  troopers 
gradually  ceased,  and  Townshend  was 
left  hi  silence,  except  for  a  tiny  wall- 
ing from  the  picaninny,  who  plucked 
at  his  mother's  fingers  and  beat  softly 
on  her  body. 

Townshend  drew  near  the  child  un- 
heard; the  rocks  and  trees  swam  before 
him;  he  put  out  a  foot  to  save  himself 
from  falling;  the  picaninny  heard  him 
and  ceased  his  crying,  and  looked 
round. 

The  two  gazed  at  one  another  In  a 
long  moment  of  silence;  then  the  child 
stood  up  and  held  two  tiny  hands, 
orange-colored  on  the  palms,  above  his 
head,  In  token  of  unarmed  surrender. 
Townshend  sat  down  before  him  and 
sobbed  as  men  sob— dry-eyed. 

The  two  were  still  facing  one  another 
when  Brown  came  In  sight,  unheard  by 
either.  He  was  filling  his  pipe  and 
called  out  heartily,  "Feel  sick,  old 
chap?  Lots  do,  first  go  off.  Be  all 
right  when  you  get  a— hallo!  now  what 
blasted  nigger  shot  this  gin?" 

Brown  had  noticed  the  plcanlnny's 
dead  mother,  and  had  not  observed 
Townshend's  silence  and  his  aged  and 
narrowed  face.  The  picaninny  cowered 
down  and  clung  about  the  neck  of  the 
dead  woman  as  Brown  came  towards 
him. 

Then  the  officer  made  a  tour  of  the 
deserted  camp,  examined  the  bodies  as 
he  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe,  and  called 
out  to  Townshend  cheerful  remarks 
on  what  he  noticed,  and  broken  ac- 
counts of  the  pursuit  of  the  blacks 
down  the  gorge.  To  follow  and  "dis- 
perse" niggers,  all  in  open  day,  was,  be 
exulted,  a  "record."     Townshend  an- 
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swered  nothing,  but  sat  and  gazed  at 
the  picaninny. 

One  by  one  the  black  troopers  gath- 
ered in.  They  were  In  great  glee;  they 
came  and  stood  or  Bat  about  Townshend 
and  the  child  as  a  centre  of  Interest 
The  picaninny  cowered  closer  against 
the  dead  body;  when  a  trooper  came 
near  he  glared  at  the  man  like  a  hunt- 
ed beast;  his  head  flattened  like  a 
snake's. 

"Wake  up,  Jep!"  said  Brown,  and 
slapped  Townshend  on  the  shoulder. 
You'll  call  this  a  fine  day's  work  some 
day  when  you  have  broken  the  young- 
ster in  for  a  stockman." 

"It's  paying  dear  for  labor.  Brown." 

"Rot,  man!  Do  you  remember  how 
you  felt  when  you  found  your  cattle 
mauled,  and  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences?" 

"I  remember." 

"There  will  be  no  more  of  that,  then; 
you'll  bless  this  day's  work  Inside  a 
fortnight." 

"I  shall  be  ashamed  of  this  day  as 
long  as  I  live." 

Brown  flourished  his  pipe  impatient- 
ly. "If  I  didn't  know  your  pluck,  Jep, 
and  that  you  were  upset  for  a  minute, 
I  should  call  that  croaking.  That's  the 
sort  of  rot,  begging  your  pardon,  that 
stands  In  the  way  of  conquest." 

Townshend  held  out  a  hand  towards 
the  picaninny  and  the  dead  parents. 
He  tried  to  repeat  the  word— it  stuck 
in  his  throat. 

The  child  ran  to  Townshend  and 
closed  Its  little  fists  round  two  of  the 
fingers  held  out  towards  blm.  Brown 
swore  vehemently  at  a  trooper  for 
laughing. 

Townshend  stooped  down  and  stroked 
the  plcanlnny's  shoulder;  it  was  vel- 
vety soft,  and  he  made  no  resistance 
when  the  white  man  lifted  him  in  his 
arms.  When  the  party  moved  away 
towards  the  horses,  the  child  looked 
back  once  at  his  mother  and  gave  his 
monotonous  little  cry.  then  settled  him- 


self confidently  against  Townshend's 
shoulder.  He  would  let  no  other  touch 
him. 


On  the  previous  night  Barbara 
Townshend  bad  retired  In  a  happy  ex- 
hilaration. In  the  inspiring  presence 
of  the  young  police  officer  she  fresh- 
ened, glowed,  expanded  like  a  rose  In 
sunshine.  In  bed  she  even  cried  a  little, 
quietly,  not  at  all  in  bitterness,  or  In 
longing  for  the  irrevocable  past  that  had 
been  awakened  suddenly;  but  in  sorrow 
for  her  strange  unlovlngness,  and  with 
a  healing  sense  of  fortitude  upon  her. 
The  tears  refreshed  her;  they  came  to 
prove  the  strictured  soul  was  stirring 
wholesomely  again  within  her.  Hope 
had  revived;  the  future  beckoned;  life 
on  Oontoona  was  no  more  to  be  a 
crushing  affair  that  called  merely  for 
endurance.  She  planned,  penitently, 
many  healthful  resolutions  that  the 
suffocating  cloud  upon  her  life  and 
love— so  happily  dispersed— was  to  de- 
scend no  more. 

Then,  as  she  was  drifting  happily 
into  slumber,  the  men's  voices  reached 
her,  and  her  heart  went  cold  when  she 
heard  vaguely  of  blood  and  blacks 
and  cattle-spearing.  But  she  shrank 
from  starting  upon  this  more  hopeful 
chapter  of  her  life,  that  was  to  date 
from  this  night,  by  showing  foolish 
fears— she  was  to  be  a  real  helpmeet  to 
ber  husband  now — and  so,  when  he 
came  and  stood  above  her  and  kissed 
her  hair,  she  was  not  asleep,  but  fight- 
ing down  the  Impulse  to  cling  about 
his  neck  and  tell  him  she  was  wildly, 
horribly  afraid. 

She  heard  no  more,  but  lay  throttling 
the  terror  that  had  so  suddenly  re- 
placed her  new-found  happiness.  In 
the  very  effort  to  keep  herself  rigid  in 
thought  and  limb,  lest  she  should  play 
the  coward,  she  slept  and  woke  no  more 
until  the  morning. 

Jasper's  note,  the  quietness  about  the 
homestead,  and  the  stockman's  clumsy 
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and  mysterious  manner,  began  a 
strange  day  for  Barbara.  The  mute- 
ness that  bad  lain  so  long  upon  ber 
had  broken  up;  she  was  full  of  longings 
and  wild  fears,  and  Insupportable  rest- 
lessness. The  empty  vastness  out  of 
'doors  drove  her  within;  she  was  no 
sooner  in  the  house  than  she  could  have 
screamed  out  in  terror;  for  her  fear 
persuaded  her  that,  through  the  long 
grass  and  ambushed  In  the  river-bed, 
pitiless,  uncouthly  weaponed  savages 
were  closing  in  upon  the  homestead. 
And  so,  round  and  about,  her  nameless 
terrors  hunted  her. 

It  was  high  noon;  she  had  eaten  noth- 
ing, and  was  bending  distractedly  above 
the  poor  little  bundle  of  sewing,  listen- 
ing abroad;  full  of  sympathy  for  the 
dumb  Barbara  of  yesterday,  who  had 
engaged  in  such  pitiful  futility;  and 
yet  wringing  a  sweet  prophecy  from  it, 
too,  and  fingering  the  baby-clothes  long- 
ingly—when she  heard  a  distant  rush- 
ing in  the  grass,  and  many  great  moan- 
ings,  and  felt  the  earth  tremble. 

When  the  stockman  came  and  called 
her,  he  found  no  trembling,  frightened 
girl,  but  a  woman,  steady  and  serene, 
armed  with  her  husband's  rifle;  the 
thimble  was  on  one  of  the  fingers  that 
were  round  the  rifle-stock  as  she  stood 
as  if  on  guard,  above  the  dainty  litter 
of  her  sewing. 

She  came  with  him  to  the  stockyard, 
and  even  helped  him  to  put  up  the  rails 
upon  fifty  terrified  cattle  that  were 
surging  and  huddling  there— panting, 
foaming,  hollow-flanked  and  terror- 
driven,  like  the  wing  of  a  routed  army. 
Several  beasts  had  smears  of  blood 
upon  their  ribs;  and  in  one  corner  a 
young  cow  had  fallen.  Her  eyes  were 
glazing  in  death;  six  inches  of  a  jagged 
broken  spear  protruded  from  her  ribs, 
and  her  calf  stood  off  and  bellowed 
frantically  to  her.  Barbara— large-eyed 
and  very  white,  but  very  firm— looked 
on  while  the  stockman  ended  the  brute's 
agony  with  a  knife  thrust  in  her  neck. 


Darkness  had  fallen  before  Towns- 
hend  drew  near  the  homestead;  toe 
troopers  stopped  by  their  camp  at  the 
river;  the  Bquatterand  police officer  rode 
on  to  the  house.  The  night  was  still 
and  serene,  and  In  the  east  a  young 
moon  swung  low  and  shone  a  sulky 
red-gold.  Townshend  was  tired  to  the 
heart  and  his  bones  ached,  but  the  pic- 
aninny was  sleeping  quietly  on  hU 
arm.  He  was  dully,  strangely  111  at 
ease. 

There  was  no  light  showing,  and  the 
stockman  was  posted  by  the  track  fifty 
yards  from  the  house.  Townshend 
pulled  up  and  flung  a  question  at  him. 

The  man  showed  an  untidy  outline. 
His  thumbs  were  in  his  belt;  his  face 
glowed  crimson  and  faded  thrice  above 
his  pipe-bowl,  and  he  sent  three  clouds 
of  smoke  out  and  upward  In  the  stag- 
nant air  before  he  spoke.  The  face 
looked  wildly  puzzled.  "She's— the 
Missis  is—" 

"Speak,  you  blazing  idiot!  Dead? 
Say  it!" 

"No— queer.  That's  what  she  is.  It 
was  like  this— I  took  away  the  gun." 
called  after  Townshend. 

A  gray  figure  was  standing  perfectly 
still  In  the  doorway.  Townshend  dis- 
mounted softly,  still  with  the  sleeping 
child  on  his  right  arm. 

"Barbara,"  he  said,  quietly.  "Bar- 
bara." 

"Who  is  It?"  a  strange  voice  answered 
him.  "Something's  pinned  quite  tight 
round  my  head." 

He  put  his  hand  upon  her  forehead, 
then  round  her  neck  and  drew  her  to- 
wards him.  "Come,  Barbara,  it's  Jas- 
per, you  know.  And  it's  all  right" 

She  came  to  him  and  he  saw  her  In 
the  dimness,  looking  for  an  instant  wild 
and  strange.  Then,  as  though  in  the 
depths  of  her  something  had  looseened, 
broken  and  melted,  he  saw  the  Barbara 
he  had  known  aforetime.  She  clung  to 
him  sobbing  and  crying  passionately. 
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Presently,  the  first  Intensity  of  her 
sobbing  past,  and  though  her  face  was 
still  hidden  against  his  neck,  her  hands 
began  to  wander  over  him,  pressing 
him  fondly  here  and  there.  In  doing  so 
she  touched  the  little  naked  body  of  the 
picaninny.  She  raised  herself  up  with 
a  strange,  wild  cry. 

He  tried  to  hold  it  from  her,  to  ex- 
plain; but  she  would  hear  nothing,  and 
followed  him,  holding  out  both  hands 
and  staring  hungrily  at  the  child. 

"A  child-give  it  me,  quick!  Give  it 
me.  Jasper!" 

"Barbara."  he  said,  blunderingly— 'it's 
black— and  motherless.  We  mustn't 
hurt-" 

"Hurt?  Motherless?  Oh  you-  Give 
me  the  child!"  She  stamped  her  foot 

There  was  something  imperious  in 
the  demand;  be  handed  her  the  sleeping 
creature.  She  clutched  it  fiercely,  and 
seemed  to  crush  it  to  her  breast;  yet 
it  was  taken  and  held  with  such  uner- 
ring gentleness,  that  the  picaninny 
merely  opened  two  large  sleepy  eyes 
and  closed  them  again.  Then  he  snug- 
gled against  her  neck  and  went  to  sleep 
again. 

Barbara  laughed  and  sobbed  at  once 
for  joy.  She  rubbed  ber  cheek  on  the 
pica  ninny's  shoulder;  she  took  one  of 
the  fat  little  arms  and  pressed  it  round 
ber  neck;  she  nibbled  at  the  child  here 
and  there  with  her  lips.  And  all  the 

Tb*  CornhlU  MipilM. 


time  she  swung  herself  from  foot  to 
foot  with  a  cradling,  motherly  move- 
ment. 

Brown,  who  had  withdrawn,  came 
back;  the  two  men  stood  together  in 
amazement  She  looked  up  at  them 
presently,  and  laughed  a  deep-chested 
happy  laugh,  and  fled,  hugging  the  pic- 
aninny to  her. 

The  two  men  stood  alone  for  a  while, 
saying  nothing.  By  and  bye  they  stole 
guiltily  within;  Townshend  lit  the  lamp 
and  they  foraged,  still  exchanging 
scarcely  a  word,  for  something  to  eat 

An  hour  later  Townshend  crept  quiet- 
ly back  from  his  wife's  room. 

"They're  asleep,"  he  whispered,  "dead 
asleep,  cuddled  up  together,  black  and 
white.  It's  been  a  strange  day, 
Crackey.  Let's  go  out  and  smoke." 

They  went  forth.  The  illimitable 
downs  were  white  beneath  the  moon. 
The  two  men  lay  In  the  grass  and 
watched  the  smoke-clouds  poise  and 
vanish  in  the  dewless,  windless  night 
But  they  found  little  to  say  to  one  an- 
other. 


That  was  the  first  and  last  "disper- 
sal" of  the  blacks  on  Townshend's  cat- 
tle-run. The  picaninny  lived  to  be  a 
stockrider  there;  and  within  a  year  of 
the  plcanlnny's  coming  a  child  was 
born  at  the  Oontoona  homestead. 

Herbert  C.  Maciltcaine. 


WORK  AND  REST  ARE  BOTH  BUILDERS, 

O  brother-toiler,  when  my  heart  was  dried, 
I  had  this  grace — to  smile,  and  stand  aside, 

And  lo!  my  work  went  forward  In  the  dark, 
As  doth  a  meadow's  In  the  growing  tide. 

Frederick  Langbridgt. 
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BEHIND  THE  PURDAH.* 


I. 

A  straggling  building  with  a  spiked 
gateway,  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  need- 
ing manipulation  in  the  opening,  as  it 
led  through  a  bare  courtyard  to  a  por- 
tico that  did  Its  best  to  be  imposing.— 
buch  was  your  introduction  to  the  roy- 
alty of  Balsnigh  Ral,  of  an  Indian 
principality.  And  if  Indeed  the  Iron  and 
mortar  bad  failed  to  impress  you,  there 
was  always  the  chance  that  the  Ill- 
dressed,  ill-drilled  guard  would  excite 
what  was  lacking  in  the  sentiment 

But  there  was  time  for  a  regular  se- 
ries of  impressions  to  lounge  through 
your  unoccupied  mind.  The  opium-eat- 
ing courtiers  around  his  magnificent 
Highness  believed  in  admitting  you  to 
the  presence  in  detachments,  as  It 
were.  The  more  abject  you  felt,  the 
more  likely  was  It  that  you  would  ap- 
preciate their  pinchbeck  glories;  and 
you  sat  on  In  the  durbar  vehicle,  the 
two  lean  horses  foaming  with  the 
drive  from  the  guest-house,  under  the 
weight  of  a  not  too  modern  chariot  and 
a  harness  patched  up  with  strips  of 
soiled  rag  or  old  packing-cord.  Along 
the  unwashed  stone  verandahs  were 
disposed  dirzles  (tailors),  of  varying  ca- 
pacity. Their  chief  sat  holding  some 
cheap  Manchester  print  between  the 
toes  of  bis  right  foot,  the  while  he 
clicked  the  unerring  steel  of  the  work- 
man whose  craft  had  come  to  him,  like 
his  existence,  from  his  Immediate  ante- 
cedents. Curious  garments  they  were 
which  he  cut,  loose,  shapeless  coats 
with  tight  interminable  sleeves;  and  he 
threw  them  now  to  this,  now  to  that 

•  Purdah,  a  veil  or  curtain,  and  especially  a 
eurtain  screening  women  from  the  night  of 
men;  the  phrase  Is  equivalent  to  Zenana,  the 
women's  apartments  as  distinct  from  the 
men's.  "Native  ladles  look  upon  the  conflne- 


subordinate,  who  whipped  a  long  piece 
of  cotton  off  a  small  white  ball,  and 
requisitioned  both  toes  and  fingers 
while  he  helped  the  creation  of  the 
coats  through  the  next  stage,  prepara- 
tory to  the  operations  of  the  large  im- 
portant man  at  the  sewing-machine. 
Yes,  a  veritable  sewing-machine  it  was, 
and  the  colony  and  the  State  were 
rightly  proud  of  It 

Before  you  look  further,  you  should 
note  the  way  the  men  work.  'Tis  non- 
Western,  topsy-turvy,  the  needle  pulled 
away  from  you,  and  travelling  there- 
fore, from  left  to  right  of  the  seam,  in- 
stead of  vice  versa.  In  a  group  by  them- 
selves sit  the  gold  and  silver  embroid- 
erers, lean  men  with  keen  faces  and 
bent  backs.  They  sit  on  the  floor  cross- 
legged,  and  the  most  beautiful  designs 
grow  under  circumstances  and  with 
the  aid  of  implements  primitive  to  a 
degree.  Beside  each  worker  lies  the 
bullion  (gold  and  sliver  in  tiny  spang- 
les or  delicate  wire  lengths)  in  some 
rough  receptacle,  an  old  newspaper, 
perhaps,  or  the  contents  of  your  waste- 
paper  basket  The  design  is  chalked 
out  on  the  velvet  or  satin;  and  he  sews 
the  bullion  on  to  this,  running  the 
sharpest  of  needles  through  the  wire, 
which  he  has  first  snipped  to  the  size 
required.  The  manipulation  of  that 
mass  of  glittering  gold  and  silver  be- 
comes fascinating,— but  here  is 
Cbunltal  the  herald.  Miss  Rebecca 
Yeastman,  the  lady-doctor,  through 
whose  spectacles  we  have  been  look- 
ing. Is  summoned  to  the  durbar-room. 

Tall  is  Miss  Rebecca,  and  spare,  and 
angular.   As  she  alights,  her  chatelaine 

ment  behind  the  purdah  as  a  badge  of  rank, 
and  also  as  a  sign  of  chastity,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  It."  Life  in  the  Mofumiu 
by  an  Ex-Oivlllan.  Two  volumes,  1878. 
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Jingles  ominously.  Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed how  much  personality  there  is  In 
a  jingle?  There  Is  the  cheerful  jingle 
of  the  maiden  of  seventeen,  an  inviting 
tintinnabulation,  saying,— "I  am  com- 
ing, play  with  me,  laugh  with 
me,  waste  as  many  precious  min- 
utes as  you  dare!"  There  is  the 
decided  resonant  clash  of  the  el- 
derly matron:  "I  have  come,"  it  says, 
•*to  set  things  straight;"— don't  you 
hear  the  sound?  Then  lastly  there  Is 
the  mean  between  the  two;  the  confi- 
dent, active  jingle  of  the  woman  of 
business,  not  enticing,  but  yet  not  jar- 
ring, just  pleasantly  negative.  "1  know 
not  what  your  work  may  be,  but  I've 
come  to  do  mine,  and  to  do  it  well;" 
and  at  the  sound  all  idlers  despise 
themselves,  and  slink  into  unseen  cor- 
ners. In  India  there  is  a  further  jin- 
gle, the  jingle  of  the  domestic,  "rings 
on  her  fingers,  bells  on  her  toes;"  but 
her  ditty  is.-"Tbls  Is  my  bank!  my 
bank!  In  this  showy,  noisy  form  I 
carry  my  savings." 

Rebecca  Yeast  man  was  of  the  third 
category,  and  the  tailors  Instinctively 
sat  the  more  upright  as  she  passed 
them,  and  sleepy  Hurl,  In  the  corner, 
rubbed  bis  eyes,  and  cracked  his  toes, 
and  fell  vigorously  to  his  tacking. 

Not  a  whit  bashful  was  she,  as  she 
followed  her  guide  up  the  marble  stair- 
case; the  outlook  was  improving,  but 
her  environment  very  seldom  affects  a 
woman  of  Rebecca's  calibre.  For  so 
self-possessed,  brisk  a  person  her  walk 
was  a  surprise;  'twas  rather  like  a  cam- 
el's,—head  protruding,  steps  long  and 
halting-but  it  did  (.till  suggest  dogged 
steadfastness  of  purpose;  and  she  was 
a  thoroughly  good  creature,  every  fac- 
ulty of  her,  of  that  you  might  be  cer- 
tain. 

"Lady  Sahib  will  wait  here,"  said  the 
man.  "Ranee  Sahib  have  not  yet  had 
permission  to  receive.  Rajah  Sahib  has 
the  white  mark  on  his  forehead,  will  not 
finish  the  service  of  the  holy  Vishnu 


for  an  hour  or  more.  No  one  will  dis- 
turb the  lady." 

An  hour  or  more!  the  practical  soul 
of  the  woman  of  business  abhorred  the 
long  vacuity;  however,  she  had  re- 
sources within  possible  reach.  From  a 
capacious  pocket  she  produced  some 
feminine  filigree  occupation,  and  ran 
the  ivory  bobbin  In  and  out  under  the 
vigilant  pince-nez. 

Presently  it  occurred  to  her  that  it 
might  be  as  well  to  put  together  her 
impressions  of  the  room.  A  compre- 
hensive glance  sufficed.  "Plush  and 
broken  crockery!"  she  said,  with  her 
characteristic  grunt,  and  as  her  eyes 
wandered  back  to  the  bobbin,  she  in- 
tercepted the  steady  scrutiny  of  a  pair 
of  black  eyes.  They  were  not,  by  any 
means,  a  nice  pair  of  eyes,  long,  nar- 
row, a  little  quizzical,  wholly  wily  and 
untrustworthy,— hall-marked  spy.  Re- 
becca Yeastmarf  was  certainly  not  sen- 
sitive, or  she  would  have  realized  ear- 
lier that  behind  almost  every  curtain 
lurked  some  such  watcher,  soft-footed, 
noiseless,  wakeful.  However,  this  par- 
ticular Inspection  In  no  way  disconcert- 
ed her;  neither  annoyance  nor  curios- 
ity, even  the  most  fleeting,  varied  the 
immobility  of  her  face;  and.  albeit  she 
knew  it  not,  it  was  to  this  fact  that 
she  owed  the  termination  of  her  vlglL 
The  old  harridan,  who  directed  affairs 
behind  the  purdah,  carried  back  a  fa- 
vorable verdict.  "She'll  do,"  she  said. 
"She's  as  ugly  as  the  toad  which  croaks 
in  the  pond  yonder;  and  she  can  keep 
iv  secret,  or  may  the  Gods  forever  still 
my  lying  tongue!" 

It  was  this  old  woman,  Parbathl  her- 
self, who  went  back  for  her;  and  she 
led  her  through  such  dark,  intentional- 
ly devious  passages,  that  Rebecca, 
though  excellent  at  locality,  could 
never  tell  whether  or  not  the  room  she 
ttnally  entered  were  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  one  she  had  left 

The  sight  which  greeted  her  was  suf- 
ficiently new  and  engrossing.  The  room 
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was  large  and  Bquare  with  windows 
too  high  for  purposes  of  outlook,  and 
closely  barred  against  all  use  as  venti- 
lators. On  the  floor  was  a  gaudy 
Western  carpet,  stamped,  literally  as 
well  as  intrinsically,  as  cheap  German 
merchandise.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  stood  a  high  silver  bedstead, 
hung  with  opaque  curtains,  which  were 
evidently  not  intended  as  security 
against  mosquitoes,  for  those  musical 
creatures  buzzed  among  the  heavy 
folds  with  appreciative  contentment. 
On  the  floor  sat  women  of  varying 
ages,  some  shaven,  and  without  orna- 
ment, others  caparisoned  gaily  enough; 
ull  in  the  rich  dark  reds  and  blues  of 
the  Katbiawad  taree.  They  were  mov- 
ing their  bodies  to  and  fro  to  a  monot- 
onous Gregorian  wail,  which  ceased 
not  for  the  entrance  of  the  intruder. 
Farbatbl  pointed  to  the  bed,  and  Rebec- 
ca approached,  being  constrained  to 
submit  for  lack  of  language,  else  her 
initiatory  activities  would  certainly 
have  been  devoted  to  the  extrusion  of 
the  noise  and  the  introduction  of  some 
fresh  air. 

When  her  eyes  had  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  want  of  light,  what  she 
saw  in  no  way  alarmed  her  medical  in- 
stincts. Among  tumbled  bed-clothes, 
rich  silks,  and  cheap  cotton  sheets,  lay, 
fully  dressed  and  bejewelled,  a  smug, 
sleek,  decently-featured  Indian  lady. 
Her  skin  was  beautifully  smooth,  and 
under  her  lashes  were  the  accustomed 
artificial  shadows,  the  material  absit 
omen  of  the  nation.  One  plump  hand 
lay  lazily  across  the  clothes,  and  you 
saw  that  the  nails  were  well-kept  and 
dyed  with  the  brilliant  mendhi;  the  oth- 
er hand  was  colled  pettishly  round  the 
short  thick  neck. 

"Bilious,"  said  Rebecca.  Parbathi  did 
not  understand,  but  she  saw  that  the 
doctor  was  not  impressed  by  the  hein- 
ousness  of  the  disease,  and  she  poured 
out  volleys  of  jargon,  waving  her 
hands   In   wild   gesticulation.  Then, 


growing  helpless  at  the  sight  of  Rebec- 
ca's calm  and  sane  proceed ings,-the 
matter  of  fact  feeliug  of  the  pulse,  the 
unceremonious  lift  of  the  eye-lid,  the 
business-like  production  of  tablet  and 
pencil  for  the  composition  of  a  suitable 
tonic— it  dawned  on  her  that  a  com- 
municating tongue  was  what  she 
wanted;  and  she  darted  out  to  secure 
old  Prubhu  Das,  the  domestic  secre- 
tary, and  the  one  male,  save  the  Ra- 
jah, who  was  allowed  access  to  this  end 
of  the  palace.  Prubhu  Das  was  just  be- 
hind the  door,  watching,  and  was 
therefore  soon  produced.  He  was  a 
spare,  fleshless  Hindu,  clad  in  flowing 
robes  over  which  he  wore  a  long  white 
coat.  On  his  head  was  a  slight  black 
cap,  from  out  of  which  had  escaped 
the  wiry  grey  top-knot,  the  sign  oc- 
cipital of  his  Brahminism;  and  as  he 
bowed  and  genuflected  to  the  lady,  this 
odd  little  termination  bobbed  in  the 
most  ludicrous  way  against  the  rest  of 
his  clean-shaven  head.  For  you  must 
know  that  Brahmins  grow  a  capillary 
oasis  there  alone,  where  most  Western- 
ers are  innutritive  in  old  age. 

"Your  honor,"  he  said,  "your  Mon- 
strosity, your  Magniloquence,  learned 
in  the  English  JSsculapianisms!  in  this 
poor  house  we,  prince  of  the  people, 
are  your  dusty  slaves!"  Here  he  paused, 
to  leer  deprecatingly  and  express  fa- 
cially his  grovelling  obsequiousness. 

"Humph!"  said  Rebecca  -'you  know 
English  I  suppose?  Well  then,  this 
lady  has  nothing  the  matter  with  ber 
which  cannot  be  cured  by  bestirring 
herself.  She  is  bilious— that  is  all— 
the  rest  Is  imagination.  Here  is  a  ton- 
ic, and  I  have  also  noted  directions  as 
to  diet,  air,  and  exercise.  These  win- 
dows ought  to  be  open,  and  all  these 
howling  women  turned  out.  Do  you 
hear?" 

Prubhu  Das  was  the  most  delightful 
pantomime  possible.  There  he  stood, 
slightly  inclining  forward,  his  bands 
clasped  In  agonized  supplication,  his 
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eyes  blinking  twenty  to  the  second, 
and  at  every  few  words  spoken  be 
jerked  his  bead  towards  the  doctor, 
open  big  his  mouth  in  a  gape  which 
eant  to  convey  a  combination  of 
it  and  astonishment.  Then  he 
spoke;  tbe  occasion  was  serious,  and 
his  speech  matched  it. 

"Lady  not  diagnosticate  good,  right 
way.  Ranee  Sahib  not  bile;  Ranee  Sa- 
hib poison.  You  see  old  Mother 
Thekrani  wear  widow's  cloth.  She  co- 
bra-minded, breeze  In  her  brain.  She 
make  poison  ready.  Cook  sweetmeats. 
In  sweetmeats  hide  poison.  Ranee  eat 
sweetmeat,  now  sick,  tomorrow  die. 
Rajah  Sahib  carry  her  on  litter,  make 
her  ashes.  Mother  Thekrani  too  much 
wicked.  Doctor  Lady  give  certificate, 
write  Ranee  Sahib  die  poison."  He 
gasped,  exhausted  with  such  direct 
speaking,  for  his  mind  was  tortuous 
and  abhorred  a  straight  line. 

"Nonsense!"  was  the  retort.  "The 
lady  is  no  more  poisoned  than  I  am 
when  I  eat  too  much  dinner."  But 
Prabbu  Das's  next  move  was  more 
practical.  The  doctor  was  presented 
with  a  quantity  of  food  alleged  to  have 
been  eaten  by  the  Ranee,  neatly  bottled 
and  sealed  hi  accordance  with  local  po- 
lice-Instructions on  the  subject— what 
an  amount  of  study  those  rules  had 
cost  the  old  man!— and,  albeit  denying 
any  connection  between  the  food  and 
the  royal  lady,  Rebecca  promised  to 
investigate  and  report  tbe  next  Cay. 
She  chuckled  gleefully  as  she  carried 
off  her  prize;  poisons  were  her  special 
subject,  and  she  had  hardly  dared  to 
hope  that  an  introduction  to  tbe  Indian 
type  would  be  so  soon  afforded  ber. 
The  report  she  wrote  before  she  slept, 
In  tbe  large  chandeller-llgbted  drawing- 
room  of  the  guest-house.  It  was  brief 
enough;  tbe  food  contained  poison  suffi- 
cient to  have  extinguished  instantly  the 
entire  nine  lives  of  the  most  vital  cat. 
She  added  an  unsolicited  rider  on  the  im- 
possibility of  the  Ranee's  having  par- 


of  this  concoction,  and  of  tbe 
equal  absurdity  of  connecting  tbe  The- 
krani with  any  such  deep-laid  scheme. 
But  the  perspicuity  of  ber  arguments 
appealed  not  to  the  Durbar.  There  was 
poison  in  the  food,  so  much  was  cer- 
tain; therefore  the  old  Thekrani  (who 
bad  not  even  tbe  most  remote  connec- 
tion with  the  royal  kitchen)  must  be 
treated  as  a  criminal  at  the  domestic 
tribunal. 


II. 


Not  far  from  Gower  Street  station, 
in  a  comparatively  quiet  corner  of  tbe 
city  of  London,  stands  a  great  block  of 
modern  red  brick.  You  are  back  again 
in  tbe  haunts  of  civilization  now,  and 
you  press  the  button  to  summon  the 
accustomed  porter.  He  comes  prompt- 
ly, and  you  follow  him  up  a  flight  of 
steps,  which  beam  upon  you  in  tbe  un- 
mistakable cleanliness  of  EngllBh  soap 
and  water.  "Miss  Marlon  Mainwaring? 
This  way,  No.  17,"  says  the  stout  cus- 
todian of  the  Women  Students'  Cham- 
bers, Cbenies  Street;  and  he  retires 
with  a  salute,  leaving  you  to  your  own 
resources. 

It  looks  like  a  student's  room,  and  a 
woman's.  Prints  of  Rubens  and  Nlcolo 
Poussln,  of  Cuyp  and  William  Hunt, 
of  Burne-Jones  and  Rossetti  Madonnas 
and  bachannal  orgies,  Dutch  Bunsets 
and  beggar-boys,  hang,  in  Impartial 
selection  and  appropriate  setting, 
a  gainst  the  Morris-papered  walls.  One 
end  of  the  room  is  lined  with  deep- 
browed  tomes,  of  a  scientific  and  med- 
ical aspect;  a  writing-table  in  the  spa- 
cious bow-window  betrays  an  air  of 
recent  requisition;  softly-cushioned 
lounges  invite  to  unstudlous  repose; 
witbln  easy  reach  are  picture-papers 
and  the  latest  poem.  The  mantel-piece 
is  laden  with  the  pretty  yellow  jonquil; 
and  a  copper  kettle  Is  just  beginning  to 
simmer  on  the  pleasantly  crackling  fire, 
beside  which  sits  the  tall.  dark,  strong- 
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featured  owner  of  these  varied  tastes. 
She  reads  sheets  of  closely  written  for- 
eign paper,  and  you,— you  creep  behind 
her  and  look  over  her  shoulder. 

L 

Kathlawad.  November,  1890. 
Well,  Marlon, 

For  all  brainless,  unjust  atrocities 
commend  me  to  sleek,  globulous  Rajahs 
of  Indian  principalities!  You  will  re* 
member  the  story  of  the  poisoned  com- 
fits, and  how  excited  I  was  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  investigating  an  Indian  poi- 
son so  early  in  my  life  here?  !  had 
such  visions  of  collecting  useful  data 
for  the  old  Octopian  hi  the  dear  la'.iora- 
tory  round  which  my  affections  still 
hover.  But,  alack,  my  pride  Is  turned 
to  remorse!  The  immediate  result  of 
my  report  is  that  they  suspect  a  poor 
old  widowed  ex-Queen  of  an  attempt 
to  poison  one  of  her  grandson's  wives, 
and  she  is  expelled  the  palace,  bereft 
of  all  that  might,  by  any  possibility, 
help  her  to  keep  herself  in  fairly  decent 
comfort  elsewhere,  I  expect  the  fact 
was  that  the  young  Ranees  disliked 
the  old  one,  and  plotted  this  device  for 
ridding  themselves  of  her  supervision. 
They  tell  me  she  has  taken  refuge  In 
the  house  of  a  former  maid,  and  I  mean 
to  go  and  see  her,  and  hear  more  of 
her  history. 

No!  I  have  not  plagued  myself  with 
vain  regrets,  as  you'd  have  done;  not, 
at  least,  after  a  quiet  sane  considera- 
tion of  the  matter.  Why  should  I 
prick  my  fingers  with  the  thorns  which 
other  people  gather?  You  will  know, 
however,  that  I  did  not  omit  my  best 
persuasions  with  the  Prince,  useless  as 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that  they  were 
at  the  time. 

Meanwhile,  to  me  personally  the  Ra- 
jah has  been  kindness  itself.  This  is 
only  a  moderately  sized  State,  and  is 
not  very  remarkable  for  natural  or  ar- 
tificial charms.  The  country  round 
about  Is  cotton-picking  and  flat.  I  rath- 


er liked  seeing  the  small  sparely-clad 
children  (wearing  nought  but  their 
hair,  you  know,),  helping  their  mothers 
pick  cotton  under  the  bright  Indian 
skies.  But  the  cotton  factories,  with 
their  tall  unpicturesque  chimneys,  are 
an  unpleasantly  civilised  suggestion. 
Among  the  arrangements  planned  for 
my  amusement  was  a  play  by  a  stroll- 
ing company.  The  palace  has  a  theatre, 
but  the  night  was  so  sultry  that  the 
performance  transferred  itself  to  an 
Impromptu  stage  out  in  the  open. 
'Twas  a  strange  unforgetable  sight, 
lighted  as  It  was  by  flaming  torches, 
burning  weirdly  under  the  gloweriog 
sky.  In  the  foreground  sat  the  Rajah  on 
bis  gemmed  throne,  richly  Jewelled  and 
gaily  robed;  behind  was  a  throng  of 
fierce  black-mustachioed  attendants, 
and  closing  up  round  the  royal  person- 
age an  Impenetrable  guard.  Even 
among  his  own  people  he  is  not  safe. 
They  say  that  at  night  he  sleeps,  liter- 
ally, under  drawn  swords,  two  particu- 
larly trusty  servitors  keeping  guard, 
like  angels  with  extended  wings,  at 
the  head  of  his  bed. 

The  stage  arrangements  were  rough 
enough,  and  the  play  In  parts.  I  am 
told,  quite  impossible;  but  ignorance  of 
the  language  stood  me  in  stead  of  an 
expurgated  edition.  'Twas  a  panto- 
mimic skit  on  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice by  the  young  civilian.  A"  florid 
Englishman  (the  mask  was  really  good) 
sits  at  a  camp  table,  holding  his  mi- 
gratory court  upon  n  criminal  charged 
with  murdering  his  wife.  As  he  does 
not  yet  know  the  language,  he  works 
through  an  interpreter. 

Magistrate.  How  old  was  your  wife? 

Criminal.  Ten  years. 

Interpreter.  (Knowing  the  minority  of 
the  victim  will  heighten  the  heniousncsi 
of  the  crime  to  a  civilized  mind,)  He 
says,  Sir,  she  was  an  old  woman  of 
some  sixty -fire  years. 

Magistrate.  An  old  woman!  Where's 
the  corpse? 
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Interpreter.  Now  burnt,  some  twelve 
months  since  your  Honor's  last  visit 
to  this  Zillah.  Prisoner  keeping  in  gaol 
all  the  time.  But  ashes  in  Prisoner's 
wallet.  Your  Honor  Inspect? 

Magistrate.  How  old  Is  the  Prisoner? 

Criminal.  Twenty-five  years. 

Interpreter.  (Interpreting  again  to  /It 
his  own  ideas  of  what  it  best.)  Prisoner 
same  age  as  late  corpse,  your  Honor, 
but  looking  very  young.  Vishnu  God, 
salt  preserve  his  life. 

Magistrate.'  (Whose  eyes  are  opened 
bu  this  blatant  falsehood  )  Unntr  the 
man,— to  morrow,  five  AM.! 

The  moral  of  it  all  seems  to  be,  when 
you  do  stoop  to  lying,  take  care  that 
the  lies  have  at  least  some  semblance 
of  plausibility. 

The  second  half  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  conjuring  tricks,  at  which 
local  Jugglers  are  really  unsurpassable. 
I  hear  that  these  Jugglers  are  a  caste 
by  themselves,  and  are  a  most  Inter- 
esting people,  clannish  and  unapproach- 
able. To  their  own  caste  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly kind.  A  Juggler's  portionless 
widow  becomes  the  care  of  the  whole 
community;  his  daughters  are  married 
at  their  Joint  expense,  and  his  sons  are 
taught  the  trade  by  the  cleverest  Jug- 
gler among  them.  As  a  result  a  woman 
Is  oftenest  In  best  case  when  widowed. 
Is  It  not  strange  that  this  should  happen 
In  the  country  where  widowhood  has 
always  been  shown  us  in  the  saddest 
colors?  Truly  Is  this  a  land  of  an- 
omalies! 

But  to  return,— a  custom  you  would 
have  enjoyed  was  the  evening  lamp- 
lighting.  When  the  sun  drops,  the 
torch-bearers  congregate  at  the  palace- 
gates,  and  run  In  a  body,  bearing  flam- 
ing pines  in  their  bands,  to  salute,  at 
the  chief  entrance  to  the  palace,  the 
reigning  King.  He  is  called  by  all  the 
titles  which  bis  country  and  the  Em- 
press bestow  upon  him,  and  by  all  the 
high-sounding  flatteries  which  the  East- 
ern tongue  and  loyal  subjects  can  de- 


vise. Then  the  chief  torch-bearer  lights 
the  lamps  in  the  entrance-hall,  till 
which  Is  done  not  a  single  spark  must 
relieve  the  darkness  of  the  palace. 
Should  there  be  a  Prince  living  in  his 
own  separate  palace,  the  ceremony  is 
repeated  for  him.  It  was  all  so  strange 
and  oriental,  I  think  it  is  one  of  my 
nicest  memories  of  this  place. 

I  hear  I  may  visit  the  old  ThekranI 
to  morrow,  so  you  shall  have  news  of 
her  when  next  I  write. 

P.  8.  What  do  the  ladles  do  all  day, 
you  ask.  Quarrel?  No,  they  are  too 
lethargic  for  any  such  activity.  Most 
of  them  turn  over  and  fondle  their  love- 
ly Jewels  and  silk  garments.  One 
Ranee  has  taken  a  violent  passion  for 
the  concertina.  She  has  about  a  hun- 
dred of  them  in  all  sizes,  and  by  all 
makers,  but  refuses  to  be  taught  how 
to  handle  the  Instrument  in  the  conven- 
tional way.  As  she  is  energetic  about 
playing,  you  can  imagine  the  conse- 
quence. I  no  longer  wonder  that  about 
half  a  mile  divides  the  King  s  apart- 
ments from  the  zenana. 

IL 

Kathlawad,  December,  1896. 
Oh,  my  dear  Marion, 

Such  a  hovel  It  Is  which  bouses  the 
poor  old  ThekranI!  A  great  gateway, 
built  for  offence  and  defence  does  In- 
deed frown  threateningly  at  the  public 
road,  and  is  officered  by  a  custodian 
equally  forbidding  and  imposing.  But, 
oh  the  sordid  poverty  behind  the 
wicket!  Two  small  rooms  are  all  the 
house  contains.  In  one  live  the  maid 
and  her  family,  all  devoted  to  the 
ThekranI  and  counting  themselves 
happy  to  be  serving  her;  the  other  Is 
at  the  Thekranl'8  own  disposal,  but  she 
lives  mostly  on  the  little  veranda.  Here 
I  found  her  dressed  In  a  spotless  white 
cloth,  seated  on  the  floor,  poring,  with 
the  bedlmmed  vision  of  her  eighty-four 
years,  over  an  Illumined  Sanskrit  text 
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The  little  gray  squirrels  ran  about  her 
unabashed,  hiding  In  the  folds  of  her 
draperies,  and  perching  on  her  shoul- 
der,—a  striking  contrast.  But,  ugh!— 
the  mice  ran  about  too,  equally  priv- 
ileged, and  you  will  understand  bow 
apprehensive  these  made  me  feel.  In 
the  yard  just  beyond  are  tethered  the 
great  unsightly  buffaloes,  and  the 
dwarfed  Indian  cows,  which  provide 
not  only  the  chief  food,  but  also  the 
only  income  of  the  small  household. 
The  incarnate  pathos  of  It  rises  to  your 
mind  as  you  look  at  the  old  woman! 
I  wish  one  could  help  her.  She  takes 
things  with  a  large  equanimity,  bow- 
ever,  saying,  as  they  all  say  In  this 
country,  "It  is  my  fate!" 

Her  jewels  have  long  since  been 
transmuted  Into  coin,  one  beautiful  un- 
cut diamond  alone  remaining.  Should 
nothing  else  happen  to  help  her,  she 
will  use  this  to  accomplish  the  final 
Journey  of  her  life.  It  Is  such  an  odd 
idea.  When  she  feels  death  near  (her 
horoscope  will  date  the  feeling),  she 
will  start,  however  feeble,  on  a  ptl- 
'  grimage  to  the  sacred  Ganges,  which, 
you  must  know,  is  many  hundred  miles 
distant  from  this  place.  She  will  take 
with  her  the  ashes  of  her  son  and 
daughter,  having  vowed  that  these 
should  mingle  with  the  sacred  fluid. 
"If  I  reach  the  Ganges."  she  explained, 
"after  throwing  in  these  two  little  bags 
and  saying  the  necessary  prayers.I  will 
lay  me  down  on  the  bank  and  die.  Su- 
blbree,  my  faithful  maid,  will  see  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  done  for  my 
poor  frame.  This  alone  is  now  my  care 
In  life." 

Of  the  Rajah  she  speaks  with  diffi- 
culty. Yet  she  did  tell  me  how.  he 
wrested  from  her  all  her  possessions, 
and  indeed  he  still  withholds  her  allow- 
ance, month  by  month  as  It  falls  due, 
but  she  Is  quite  sure  that  with  the  gods 
there  will  be  retribution  for  him.  and 
she  wastes  no  human  vengeance. 

Her  ejection  from  the  palace  must 
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have  been  picturesque.  It  was  intend- 
ed that  this  should  be  a  final  transla- 
tion; and  to  this  end,  with  some  show 
of  an  attempt  at  reconciliation,  was  sent 
her  the  loveliest  of  garments.  But  the 
old  maid,  skilled  In  the  poisons  of  na- 
tive States,  warned  her,  only  just  in 
time,  that  to  wear  It  would  be  to  pre- 
pare her  body  against  cremation.  I 
have  a  piece  of  It  now,  a  valued  pos- 
session. Falling  fraud,  they  had  re- 
course to  force.  Imagine  it  all!  The 
breathless,  dark  night;  the*  swift 
stealthy  steps  of  the  harridan,  as  she 
comes  to  bind  her  victim,  preventing 
all  possible  outcry  by  a  tent-peg  wedged 
in  between  the  poor,  toothless  jaws; 
the  noiseless  race  (tyranny  against 
helplessness!)  through  the  deserted 
streets;  the  secretive  palanquin  reveal- 
ing nothing  concerning  its  burden— and. 
finally  the  ruthless  desertion  outside 
the  city  gates!  Here  she  would  have 
fared  very  badly  indeed,  but  that  a  kind- 
hearted  palanquin-bearer  had  given  up 
his  place  at  the  poles  to  the  ubiquitous 
maid,  who  took  her  to  the  house  where 
I  found  her.  .  .  .  And  to  think  that  all 
this  time  the  Rajah  was  entertaining 
me,  to  lull  my  suspicions  and  keep  me 
off  enquiry!  I  am  an  oaf.  and  could 
weep  with  vexation! 

III. 

Kathiawad,  May,  1897. 
Do  you  remember  the  old  Thekrani. 
and  her  pitiful  story?  I  have  just 
heard  that  a  few  months  after  I  said 
good-bye  to  her.  she  felt  the  death-call 
and  went  her  pilgrimage.  Her  vitality 
lasted  the  distance  of  the  sacred  river, 
and  she  omitted  nothing  of  all  she 
had  vowed.  But  that  was  a  week  ago. 
and  she  lies  in  a  trance  now  on  the 
treeless  sand-banks,  responsive  to 
neither  the  fierce  sun  by  day.  nor  the 
brilliant  stars  by  night.  Can't  you  see 
it  all?  And  the  eternal  river  flows  by. 
cold,  majestic,  unheeding! 

Cornelia  SorabjL 
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A  HILL-TOP 

» 

To  every  dweller  on  the  Little  Moun- 
tain there  comes  a  day  when  his  neigh* 
bors,  far  and  near,  make  their  arrange- 
ments with  him  and  him  alone,  in  their 
thoughts.  Up  to  that  moment  he  may 
bare  been  one  of  the  most  insignificant 
among  them,  one  of  the  least  regarded 
among  the  gray  emmets  which  move 
over  the  naked  fields  as  you  look  down 
upon  the  country  from  some  bald,  rocky 
height;  but  to  him,  on  that  day,  the 
most  pressing  business,  the  most  entic- 
ing pleasure,  must  give  way.  For  him, 
as  the  season  may  run,  the  plough  will 
stand  still  in  mid-furrow;  for  him  the 
precious  hay  will  be  uncarried  on  up- 
land pastures,  though  gusty  blasts 
whistle  down  the  rocky  valleys  and 
moan  round  the  gray  stone  of  the  hill- 
top cairn,  and  the  wild  cry  of  sea-birds 
flocking  inland  comes  down  the  wind, 
and  storm  is  near;  for  him,  the  scanty 
corn  will  lie  unbound  In  the  yellow 
sunshine,  though  days  are  shortening 
and  autumn  Is  dying  fast 

Yet  this  situation  is  not  exempt  from 
the  Irony  of  things.  On  the  day  that 
the  mountain  to  a  man  waits  upon  him, 
he  will  be  unconscious  of  it  all,  for  it 
will  be  the  day  of  his  funeral.  Many 
customs  have  waned,  many  old  cere- 
monials bave  fallen  upon  neglect  and 
evil  days,  but  the  funeral  to  which  the 
whole  countryside  gathers,  still  flour- 
ishes in  the  remoter  parts  of  Wales  as 
vigorously  as  ever;  it  is  easily  the 
greatest  function  in  peasant  and  yeo- 
man life. 

A  Welsh  funeral  begins,  as  It  were, 
the  night  before,  when  a  religious  serv- 
ice is  held  at  the  house  of  the  deceased 
person.  This  Is  usually  fixed  for  half- 
past  six  in  the  evening,  and  about  five 
o'clock  small  knots  of  men  begin  to 
cross  the  mountain  towards  the  church. 


FUNERAL. 

Their  task  is  to  fetch  the  bier,  and 
when  enough  have  gathered  to  form 
a  small  procession  they  start  from  the 
church  to  the  house  carrying  the  bier  in 
turns.  The  bier  Is  set  In  the  middle 
of  the  living-room,  the  coffin  placed 
upon  It,  a  service  held  around  it,  and 
then  friends  and  neighbors  disperse 
until  the  next  day. 

Towards  midday,  then,  on  the  mor- 
row, you  set  off  to  attend  the  main 
function.  The  mountain  is  full  of 
spurs  or  ridges,  and  the  house  lies  al- 
most for  a  certainty  in  a  deep  hollow 
for  sake  of  shelter.  As  you  cross  the 
last  ridge  you  pause  for  a  moment  to 
survey  the  country. 

On  every  side  you  see  people  converg- 
ing on  the  place,  the  nearer  of  them 
tiny,  dark  figures,  sharp  against  the 
gray  of  the  mountain,  the  farther  mere 
dots,  but  all  dropping  down  the  encir- 
cling hillsides  and  running  together  to 
fall  into  the  little  black  pool  of  people 
which  surrounds  the  whitewashed 
farmhouse  and  its  knot  of  wind-beaten 
trees.  You  push  on  and  slip  Into  the 
throng  yourself.  Everything  is  very 
quiet  A  faint  voice  comes  to  your 
ears  through  the  open  window  of  the 
kitchen,  and  you  know  that,  some  one 
is  preaching  there,  but  you  do  not  move 
towards  the  sound;  the  house  has  been 
packed  long  ago.  Not  a  tithe  of  the 
concourse  could  get  in  or  even  near  the 
window,  and  you  see  long  lines  of 
brown-faced  men  clad  in  the  dark 
mountain  homespun  and  seated  quietly 
under  the  hedgerows  or  leaning  against 
the  dry-stone,  lichen-spotted  walls  and 
whispering  to  each  other,  for  on  these 
occasions  one-half  of  the  countryside 
meets  the  other  half  and  has  much  to 
say.  You  also  lean  leisurely  over  a 
wall  and  survey  the  scene.  The  part  of 
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the  farmyard  before  the  bouse  baa 
been  kept  clear,  and  Is  neatly  swept, 
but  the  lower  end  la  filled  with  vehicles 
and  saddle-horses,  for  many  people 
have  ridden  or  driven  long  distances  to 
be  present.  After  a  while  there  is  a  stir 
about  the  door,  and  the  women  beglu 
to  stream  out  Upon  this  the  whispering 
men,  and  those  who  have  gone  farther 
away  to  talk  more  freely,  cease  their 
conversation  and  cluster  together  and 
move  Into  the  yard.  Now  all  eyes  are 
fixed  on  the  door,  and  presently  the 
coffin  Is  borne  out  shoulder-high.  It  is 
fastened  firmly  to  the  bier,  and  the 
latter  is  carried  by  four  mourners,  and 
these  are  always  the  four  nearest  male 
relations  of  the  deceased.  The  bier  Is 
set  down  in  the  middle  of  the  yard, 
and  the  whole  crowd,  for  whom  there 
Is  now  plenty  of  room,  gather  round  in 
a  close-packed  ring.  The  officiating 
minister  gives  out  one  of  the  fine  hymns 
of  which  there  is  such  a  noble  store  in 
Welsh,  and  they  sing— ah.  how  they 
sing! 

This  hymn  Is  called  "emyn  cyn  cod!,'* 
the  "hymn  before  lifting,"  because  at 
its  close  the  body  will  be  lifted  and  set 
down  no  more  till  the  church  is  reached. 
As  the  hymn  dies  away  the  men  begin 
to  move  steadily  off,  and  the  women 
stand  on  one  side,  and  the  four  who 
carried  out  the  bier  receive  it  once 
more  on  their  shoulders.  It  is  theirs 
to  carry  their  dead  the  first  stage  away 
from  home.  It  is  theirs  to  carry  the  last 
stage  to  the  church  and  set  the  bier 
down  before  the  altar.  It  is  theirs  to 
carry  from  the  church  to  the  grave. 
For  the  rest  they  walk  Immediately  be- 
hind the  coffin,  and  the  bier  is  borne  in 
turns  by  the  friends  and  neighbors  who 
have  gathered  to  pay  this  last  token  of 
regard. 

You  will  observe  that  as  the  men  move 
off  they  form  In  ranks  of  four  abreast; 
you  will  also  see  that  these  ranks 
are  formed  on  a  principle,  and  this  is 
that  any  given  four  are  much  of  a  size; 


four  tall  men  walk  together,  four  short 
men  drop  into  line.  This  is  for  conven- 
ience when  their  turn  comes  to  carry 
the  bier,  any  marked  inequality  in 
height  among  the  bearers  resulting  In 
great  awkwardness  and  uneasiness 
over  the  rough  broken  roads  and  steep 
slopes  lying  between  us  and  the  church- 
yard. When  every  man  has  dropped 
Into  his  rank  and  stepped  away  with 
slow,  regular  stride,  the  four  mourners, 
shouldering  the  bier,  follow,  and  now 
the  women  prepare  to  march.  They 
walk  behind  the  coffin,  and.  as  they 
have  not  to  carry,  their  ranks  are  not 
formed  with  the  exactness  of  the 
men's.  After  them  the  vehicles  move 
forward  In  single  file,  and  finally,  the 
horsemen  fall  in,  usually  two  abreast, 
and  bring  up  the  rear.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  bearers  are  all  before  the 
coffin,  the  non-bearers  all  behind  it 
Everything  has  been  reduced  to  an  ex- 
act system,  and  the  labor  of  bearing- 
no  slight  task  under  a  heavy  load  over 
rough  country— is  distributed  to  a  nicety 
among  the  marching  column.  At  the 
head  of  the  procession  walks  the  man 
to  whom  this  duty  Is  entrusted,  usually 
a  patriarch  of  the  mountain,  whose 
bowed  shoulders  are  no  longer  equal  to 
the  burden  of  the  bier.  He  walks  along, 
his  great  silver  watch  In  his  band,  and 
at  Intervals — the  exact  length  settled 
by  his  judgment  of  the  varying  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  roughness  or  steep- 
ness of  the  road,  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  the  like  points— he  waves  his  staff 
above  his  head.  Instantly  obedient  to 
this  signal,  the  front  rank  drops  out 
two  on  each  side,  and  stands  still  while 
the  procession  of  men  moves  past  them. 
As  the  bier  approaches  they  step  for- 
ward, and  the  load  Is  transferred  with 
wonderful  dexterity,  the  one  party 
slipping  out  and  the  other  slip- 
ping in  so  swiftly  and  surely  that  the 
march  is  not  delayed  an  instant  Nor 
is  the  bier  lowered  for  a  moment 
Shoulder-high  the  dead  are  borne  out 
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of  their  homes,  a  ad  sbonlder-high  they 
remain  until  the  bier  is  set  down  before 
the  altar  in  the  little  church.  The  re- 
lieved party  step  forward  and  form  the 
rear  rank  of  the  men.  Thus  the  front 
line  is  continually  falling  out  and  the 
rear  is  continually  forging  forward 
until  it  is  the  turn  of  the  latter  to  step 
aside  once  more,  and  the  result  is  per- 
fect equality  In  the  distribution  of  the 
work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  large  con- 
course is  absolutely  inseparable  from 
this  kind  of  a  funeral.  Often  the  burden 
has  to  be  carried  for  miles  over  rough 
country  and  by  the  rudest  of  roads,  and 
the  members  of  a  small  body  of  men 
would  be  called  upon  too  often.  The 
idea  of  a  hearse,  or  a  substitute  for  a 
hearse,  is  regarded  with  the  keenest 
repugnance.  In  their  opinion  it  is  so 
cold,  so  heartless  a  way  of  conveying  a 
dead  friend  to  his  grave;  and  to  carry 
out  their  beloved  custom  they  will  sup- 
port unmurmurlngly  a  high  degree  of 
discomfort  and  Inconvenience.  I  have 
seen  a  bier  patiently  borne  mile  after 
mile  at  midday  when  the  mountain  was 
a-shlmmer  under  the  sultriest  blnze  of 
a  July  sun.  I  have  seen  eight  or  ten 
men  wrestling  fiercely  to  keep  their 
footing  and  hold  up  their  precious  bur- 
den on  a  precipitous  slope  coated  with 
ice,  utterly  impassable  under  such  a 
load,  had  not  the  great  square  nails  in 
their  heavy  boots  given  them  some  sort 
of  grip.  I  have  known  a  journey  of 
six  miles  made  to  a  distant  churchyard 
over  the  hills,  and  every  inch  of  It, 
save  the  first  quarter-mile,  done  at  the 
usual  snail's  pace  under  a  hissing 
downpour,  which  speedily  reduced  the 
clothes  of  the  procession  to  mere  sops 
of  cloth  upon  their  bodies. 

To  the  on-looker  from  a  distance, 
especially  if  be  be  on  some  adjacent 
height  the  long,  dark  train  looks  won- 
derfully picturesque  as  it  winds  slowly 
by  narrow  road  and  open  mountain 
towards  the  churchyard.  Nowadays 


the  march  is  made  without  pause. 
An  old  custom,  now  disused,  checked 
the  march  at  every  place  where  roads 
crossed,  and  a  prayer  was  offered  up. 
It  is  said  that  this  had  reference  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  burying  evil-doers  at 
such  points,  a  practice  which  resem- 
bled the  old  English  custom  with  sui- 
cides. It  was  believed  that  the  spirits 
of  these  evil-folk  haunted  the  spot 
where  their  bodies  had  been  laid,  but 
the  prayer  offered  up  saved  the  depart- 
ed from  becoming  their  prey. 

Sometimes  on  the  march  the  people 
sing,  and  the  effect  is  often  fine  beyond 
description.  I  remember  a  few  years 
ago,  attending  a  funeral,  perhaps  the 
largest  in  my  experience,  when  I  heard 
some  of  the  noblest  singing  I  have 
ever  listened  to  in  my  life.  There  were 
circumstances  of  sad  and  special  inter- 
est In  connection  with  the  occasion, 
and  a  concourse,  great  for  so  thinly 
inhabited  a  countryside,  had  come  to- 
gether. Horse  and  foot,  full  five  hun- 
dred, preceded  or  followed  the  bier  that 
day.  It  was  very  hot,  and  to  escape 
the  dust  I  had  walked  ahead  a  little  at 
one  point  where  a  very  steep  hill  stood 
up  like  a  wall  across  the  country.  The 
road  mounted  it  directly,  and  at  the  top 
I  turned  to  look  over  the  funeral  train 
In  the  valley  below.  The  advance 
guard  was  almost  at  the  foot  of  the 
ascent,  while  the  horses  were  still  filing 
round  a  distant  bend  where  the  road 
disappeared.  Midway  the  uncovered 
coffin  of  polished  oak  glittering  in  the 
sun  was  the  only  point  oT  light  along 
the  far-extended  sable  line.  From  this 
height  and  distance  it  bad  the 
appearance  of  a  HtUe  boat  borne 
smoothly  forward  on  the  dark 
wave  which  flowed  beneath  and 
around  it  Of  a  sudden  the  men  in 
front  began  to  sing.  They  sang,  of 
course,  "O  fryniau  Caersalem,"  and  the 
fine  old  verse  was  never  more  nobly 
rendered.  The  parts  for  the  various 
voices  were  taken  up  with  the  utmost 
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precision,  and  the  stately  harmonies,  ex- 
quisite at  once  in  their  lofty  melan- 
choly, their  tender  beauty  and  the  deep 
sadness  which  was  breathed  into  every 
note,  rang  back  from  cliff  and  woody 
scaur  with  a  thousand  ecnoes  as  if 
hill  and  valley  recalled  the  strain— as 
well  they  might— and  chanted  it  back 
to  the  chanting  train.  Faintly  at  times 
one  caught  the  high  sweet  notes  of  the 
women  In  the  distance.  As  In  "The 
Princess":— 

"And  the  women  sang 
Between  the  rougher  voices  of  the  men 
Like  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind." 

But  for  the  most  part  the  rich,  sonor- 
ous voices  of  the  men  filled  the  valley 
and  rolled  up  the  hillside  in  a  massy 
billow  of  full  and  sustained  harmony. 
From  "O  frynlau"  they  passed  to  "Bydd 
myrdd,"  another  air  compact  of  most 
admirable  effects  and  as  finely  ren- 
dered. Heard  amid  alien  scenes  this 
music  Is  striking  In  a  high  degree,  but 
only  amid  such  a  setting  and  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this  can  its  last  drop 
of  sweetness  be  drained.  The  wild, 
walling  note  of  some  of  the  airs  sung 
on  these  marches  are  in  such  keeping 
with  the  mournful  beauty  of  the  gray, 
desolate  mountains,  that  it  Is  easy  to 
see  how  among  like  scenes  they  must 
have  crept  Into  the  heart  of  the  first 
singer— often  a  long-forgotten  singer 
of  a  far-off  day,  for  many  of  the  airs 
are  traditional  and  of  great  antiquity. 

When  the  funeral  procession  reaches 
the  church  the  majority  stretch  them- 
selves on  the  grass,  If  the  day  be  fine, 
to  rest  after  their  journey,  for  the  tiny 
building  will  hold  but  part  of  the  array. 
The  service  concluded,  the  coffin  is  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  where  It  is  lowered 
and  the  final  prayers  are  read.  It  is 
tbe  invariable  custom  to  fill  in  the 
grave  while  the  relatives  remain  about 
it,  backed  by  the  thick-standing  crowd. 
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before,  indeed,  any  one  goes  away.  A 
bundle  of  the  queer,  long-handled  shov- 
els they  use  is  fetched  from  behind  a 
tombstone  near  at  hand,  where  they 
have  been  stowed  in  readiness;  three 
or  four  seize  them  and  the  filllng-in 
goes  steadily  forward.  This  final  touch 
often  deeply  affects  the  easily-moved 
Celtic  throng,  so  keenly  alive  to  senti- 
ment, so  quick  to  feel,  so  prone  to  weep- 
ing. Death  strikes  with  a  deeper, 
sharper  bolt  among  these  solitudes  than 
la  busier  places.  Where  but  few  are  to 
be  found  a  familiar  figure  Is  the  more 
keenly  missed.  Age  after  age,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  the  people  have 
married  and  Intermarried  until,  within 
a  little,  every  one  is  related  to  every  one 
else,  and  the  mountain  Is  Inhabited  by 
one  great  family.  The  loss  is  personal 
to  a  degree  unknown  In  busy  towns 
where  people  look  on  each  other  with 
cold  and  careless  eyes.  And  as  tbe 
clods  and  stones  fall  with  hollow  rattle 
and  dull,  sullen  blows  Into  tbe  open 
grave,  often  a  song:  of  farewell  Is 
raised,  the  strain  breathing  such  feel- 
ing and  passion  as  to  produce  an  effect 
inexpressibly  striking  and  affecting. 
When  the  last  spadeful  has  been 
thrown  on  the  mound,  the  assembly 
begins  slowly  to  melt  away,  striking  to 
every  point  of  the  compass,  and  the 
funeral  is  over. 

There  Is  the  fine  simplicity  of  imme- 
morial custom  about  this  rite.  Through 
the  dim  mist  of  tradition  nothing  is 
seen  more  clearly  than  the  meeting  of 
the  people  to  march  Id  solemn  proces- 
sion with  their  dead,  whether  a  hero 
was  borne  to  the  hill-top  to  be  laid  un- 
der a  mighty  cairn,  or  one  of  humbler 
rank  was  burled  in  the  valley  below. 
So  did  the  old  Welsh  carry  the  ashes 
of  their  departed  to  place  under  the 
ancient  barrows  found  on  many  an 
English  hillside,  and  so  do  their  de- 
scendants to  this  day  on  the  Little 
Mountain. 
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Apart  from  Its  Immediate  political 
and  military  details,  the  sudden  con- 
flict of  China,  not  with  one  foreign 
Power  but  with  all  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  an  event  of  a  singularly 
interesting  and  singularly  suggestive 
character.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  beginning  of  an  event  which 
both  the  philosophical  and  religious 
thinker  must  have  long  waited  for  as 
one  demanded  by  the  fitness  of  things 
in  the  great  drama  of  human  civiliza- 
tion. Sir  Henry  Maine,  discussing 
democratic  theories  of  progress,  in- 
sisted on  the  fact  that  what  is  com- 
monly called  progress  is  not,  as  many 
superficial  theorists  argue,  a  phenome- 
non In  any  way  characteristic  of  the 
human  race  generally;  but  Is  on  the 
contrary  exceptional  and  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  it  He  pointed  out, 
with  impressive  and  caustic  eloquence, 
that  the  vast  populations  of  the  East, 
which  form  still  the  bulk  of  humanity, 
are  not  only  out  of  sympathy  with  our 
Western  dreams  of  progress  but  regard 
the  very  idea  of  change  with  hostility 
and  Intense  disgust;  and  he  argued 
from  this  fact  that  the  millennium  of 
universal  democracy,  to  which  Euro- 
pean enthusiasts  look  forward  as  the 
inevitable  destiny  of  mankind.  Is  a  fe- 
verish and  foolish  fancy. 

In  present  circumstances  it  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  these 
difficulties,  which  stand  In  the  way  of 
a  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
through  the  world  of  the  civilization  of 
the  Western  nations,  are  not  beginning 
at  length  to  be  dissolved  by  the  chem- 
istry of  events— by  a  process  which 
may  prove  extremely  slow,  but  which 
nevertheless  is  now  visibly  beginning. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  most 
careless  student  of  history  that  the 
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causes  of  war,  so  far  as  the  Western 
nations  have  been  concerned  In  it,  or 
the  causes  which  have  threatened  to 
produce  it,  have  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  been,  to 
an  Increasing  extent,  causes  which 
have  had  to  do  with  the  relations  be- 
tween the  civilized  Powers  of  Europe 
— the  Powers  which  are  distinctly  pro- 
gressive—and the  stationary  or  semi- 
civilized  races,  which  are  over- 
whelmingly more  numerous,  and  oc- 
cupy a  larger  portion  of  the  habitable 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  fact  Is  one 
which  deserves  a  kind  of  attention 
deeper  than  that  which  politicians  are 
accustomed  to  give  to  it.  The  political 
events  and  the  political  complications 
in  which  it  manifests  Itself  are  rightly 
and  inevitably  uppermost  In  the  minds 
of  practical  statesmen.  But  behind 
these  events  and  developments  of  the 
hour,  the  day.  the  year,  the  fact  has 
other  and  deeper  aspects,  which  appeal 
to  those  elements  of  larger  thought 
and  philosophy,  that,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  exist  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  us.  For  these  multiplying  points  of 
contact  between  the  progressive  minor- 
ity of  the  human  race  and  the  station- 
ary or  semi-civilized  majority,  and  the 
political  events  arising  from  them,  are 
not  Isolated  phenomena,  and  are  not 
accidental  phenomena.  In  the  sense  In 
which  many  conflicts  between  the  civ- 
ilized Powers  may  be  called  so.  They 
are  not  due.  for  example,  as  was  the 
war  of  American  Independence  or  the 
war  between  France  and  Prussia,  to 
causes  which  might  have  been  ob- 
viated by  sound  policy  or  neutralized 
by  astute  diplomacy;  nor  are  they  due 
to  the  exceptional  activity  of  excep- 
tional men  such  as  Napoleon.  They 
are  due  to  causes  of  a  wider  and  In- 
evitable kind,  which   neither  genius. 
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nor  diplomacy,  nor  sound  statesman- 
ship, nor  religion  can  resist.  They  are 
due  fundamentally  to  that  astonishing 
and  inexorable  process— the  growth  of 
population  amongst  all  progressive 
races— and  behind  this  process  lies  an- 
other which  preceded,  and  which  also 
accompanies  it— the  development  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  of  the  means  of  trav- 
elling, of  transmitting  news,  of  diffus- 
ing education,  and  of  stimulating 
thought.  Owing  to  these  causes,  the 
progressive  races  of  the  world  are  no 
longer  merely  progressive,  but  they 
have  come  inevitably  to  be  expansive. 
Take  the  case  of  our  own  country.  Not 
only  has  the  growth  of  population  in 
these  islands  resulted  in  a  constant 
overflow  of  emigrants  to  other  portions 
of  the  world,  but  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation which  still  remains  at  home  has 
become  notoriously  and  increasingly 
dependent  for  the  means  of  subsistence 
on  other,  and  on  distant  countries;  and 
the  significance  of  this  fact  is  in- 
creased when  we  remember  that  by  the 
word  "subsistence,"  all  political  think- 
ers agree  to  Include,  on  behalf  of  even 
the  poorest  classes,  not  merely  the 
necessaries  of  life  but  a  growing  por- 
tion of  Its  luxuries.  However  much 
some  people  may  try  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  fact,  the  corporate  Income  of 
any  closely  populated  country,  the  pop- 
ulation of  which  is  advancing  at  once 
in  numbers  and  in  its  standard  of  liv- 
ing, can  only  keep  pace  with  their  na- 
tional requirements  by  a  correspond- 
ing growth  in  the  volume  of  commod- 
ities for  which  other  countries  will 
give  it  their  own  products  in  exchange, 
or  by  the  establishment  in  other  coun- 
tries of  a  certain  proportion  of  its  citi- 

Tbe  inevitable  tendency  of  progress 
amongst  the  progressive  nations  is  to 
make  the  entire  world  economically  one 
single  country,  whose  various  districts 
are  becoming  more  closely  dependent 
on  one  another.  The  sparsely  occupied 


regions  are  becoming  like  wastes  and 
commons,  which,  in  the  interests  of  all 
classes,  must  sooner  or  later  be  en- 
closed, and  the  hon-progresslve  and 
semi-civilized  nations  are  coming  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  a  half -educated 
lower  class,  which  the  progressive  na- 
tions, alike  in  its  interest  and  their 
own,  must  gradually  educate  and  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  progress,  and  com- 
pel to  bear  its  part  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  common  life.  In  other  words  the 
progress  of  the  progressive  nations  is 
becoming  increasingly  Identified  with 
the  civilization  of  the  semi-civilized  na- 
tions—a process  which,  whatever  It 
may  be  else,  is  on  its  material  side  in- 
variably economic  and  commercial. 
Thus  the  impact  of  the  progressive  na- 
tions on  the  unprogressive  and  the 
semi-civilized  and  their  constant  en- 
deavor to  force  themselves  Into 
sparsely  populated  countries,  which  of 
late  have  l>een  the  main  cause  of  war 
and  International  complications,  are, 
we  repeat,  not  causes  of  a  transitory 
or  accidental  character.  They  are 
causes  which  are  world-wide  in  their 
operation.  Inexorable  in  their  tendency, 
and  must  necessarily  continue  to  influ- 
ence the  destinies  of  the  human  race 
beyond  the  farthest  horizon  of  time 
which  can  be  reached  by  reasonable 
calculation.  This  process,  however, 
though  its  proximate  origin  is  eco- 
nomic, is  not  one  which  will  be  only 
or  even  mainly  economic  In  its  results. 
Economic  processes,  with  military 
force  subserving  them,  are  the  physical 
basis  of  civilisation,  just  as  the  brain 
is  the  physical  basis  of  thought;  bat 
they  are  not  civilization  Itself.  Tbey 
carry  with  them  the  civilization  of  art, 
of  politics,  of  philosophy  and  of  reli- 
gion—the civilisation  which  centres  it- 
self in  the  Idea  of  what  man  is  aDd 
what  is  the  meaning  of  his  existence; 
and  together  with  the  material  impact 
of  the  progressive  nations  on  the  non- 
progressive will  come  the  collision  be- 
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tween  Western  thought  and  Oriental— 
between  the  religious  Ideas  of  the 
Buddhist  and  the  Mahommedan  and 
the  religious  Ideas  of  the  nations  which 
have  risen  under  the  Influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. What  will  be  the  result  when 
Eastern  thought  and  Western  meet  in 
this  intimate  manner  on  a  ground  that 
will  be  common  to  both.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say.   The  present  religion  of 


the  West  had  Its  origin  in  the  East; 
and  just  as  conquered  Greece  gave 
conquering  Rome  its  art,  so  once  more 
may  the  spiritual  ideas  of  the  East 
have  some  unconjecturable  effect  on 
the  spiritual  Ideas  of  Europe.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  we  may 
assure  ourselves  that  we  are  now  at 
last  listening  to  the  overture  to  a  new 
act  in  the  drama  of  human  history. 


DANTE'S  REALISTIC  TREATMENT  OF  THE  IDEAL.*  '-£3 


.  To  discourse  of  Dante,  concerning 
whom,  ever  since  Boccaccio  lectured 
on  the  "Divina  Gommedia"  in  the 
Duomo  of  Florence,  more  than  five 
hundred  years  ago,  there  has  been  an 
unbroken  procession  of  loving  com- 
mentators, must  always  be  a  difficult 
undertaking;  and  the  difficulty  is  In- 
creased when  the  audience  ad- 
dressed, as  I  believe  is  the  case  this 
evening,  is  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  serious  students  of  the  austere 
Florentine.  The  only  claim  I  can  have 
on  your  attention  is  that  I  am,  in  that 
respect  at  least,  in  a  more  or  less  de- 
gree, one  of  yourselves.  It  Is  now 
close  on  forty  years  since,  in  Rome  as 
Rome  then  was.  one  repaired,  day 
after  day,  to  the  Baths  of  Cavacalla, 
not,  as  now,  denuded  of  the  sylvan 
growth  of  successive  centuries,  but 
cloaked,  from  shattered  base  to  ruined 
summit,  in  tangled  greenery,  and  in 
the  silent  sunshine  of  an  Imperial 
Past,  surrendered  oneself  to 

"quella  fonte 
Che  spande  di  parhir  si  largo  flume," 

that  unfailing  stream  of  spacious 
speech  which  Dante,  yon  remember, 
ascribes  to  Virgil,  which  Dante  equally 
shares  with  him,  and  to  each  alike  of 
whom  one  can  sincerely  say:— 

o  jom  lath. 


"YagUaml  11  lungo  studio  e  11  grande 
a  more, 

Che  m'  ban  fatto  cercar  lo  tuo  volume." 

But  love  and  study  of  Dante  will  not 
of  themselves  suffice  to  make  discourse 
concerning  him  Interesting  or  ade- 
quate; and  I  am  deeply  Impressed 
with  the  disadvantages  under  which  I 
labor  this  evening.  But  my  task  uas 
been  made  even  exceptionally  perilous, 
since  it  has  been  preceded  by  the  en* 
trancing  Influence  of  music,  and  music 
that  borrowed  an  added  charm  from 
the  melodious  words  of  the  poet  him- 
self. May  it  not  be  with  you  as  it 
was  with  him  when  the  musician  Ca- 
sella— "Casella  mlo"— acceded  to  his 
request  in  the  Purgatorial  Realm,  and 
to  him,  he  says. 


"si  dolcemente, 
an  cor  dentro  mi  suooa." 


Chela 


sang  to  him  so  sweetly  that  the  sweet- 
ness of  It  still  sounded  In  his  ears; 
words  that  strangely  recall  the  couplet 
in  Wordsworth,  though  I 
think  Wordsworth  was  a 
scholar:— 


music  to  my  heart  I  bore. 
It 


CO 


—  • 

■  - 


c 
— 


Many  of  you  remember, 
the  entire  passage  In  the 
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of  the  "Purgatorio."    But.  since  there 
may  be  some  who  have  forgotten  It— 
and  the  best  passages  In  the  "Dlvlna 
Commedla"  can  never  be  recalled  too 
often— and    since,   moreover,   it  will 
serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  the 
theme  on  which  I  propose  for  a  brief 
while  to  descant  this  evening,  let  me 
recall  it  to  your  remembrance.  Com- 
panioned by  Virgil,  and  newly  arrived 
on  the  shores  of  Purgatory,  Dante 
perceives  a  barque  approaching,  so 
swift  and  light  that  it  causes  no  ripple 
on  the  water,  driven  and  steered  only 
by  the  wings  of  an  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
and  carrying  a  hundred  disembodied 
spirits,    singing  "/n  exitu  ltratl  de 
sEwpto."    As  they  disembark,  one  of 
them  recognizes  Dante,  and  stretches 
out  his  arms  to  embrace  the  Poet  The 
passage  is  too  beautiful  to  be  shorn  of 
its  loveliness  either  by  curtailment  or 
by  mere  translation:— 

"Io  vidi  uno  dl  lor  trarresl  avante 
Per    abbracciarml    con  si 
affetto. 

Che  mosse  me  a  far  lo  somiglante. 
O  ombre  vane,   fuor  che  ne  nel 
aspetto! 

Tre  volte  dletro  a  lei  le  manl  avvlnsl, 
E  tante  ml  tornal  con  esse  al  petto. 

"Among  them  was  there  one  who  for- 
ward pressed, 

So  keen  to  fold  me  to  his  heart,  that  I 

Instinctively  was  moved  to  do  the  like. 

O  shades  Intangible,  save  in  your  seem- 
ing! 

Toward  him  did  I  thrice  outstretch  my 


strove  to  fold  her  in  one  farewell  em- 
brace. 

"Ter  conatus  Ibl  collo   dare  bracebla 
clrcum, 

Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  effugit 
Imago/' 

Similarly,  the  Incorporeal  figure  In 
the  "Divine  Comedy"  bids  Dante  de- 
sist from  the  attempt  to  embrace  him. 
since  it  Is  useless;  and  then  Dante  dis- 
cerns It  Is  that  of  Casella,  who  used 
oftentimes  in  Florence  to  sing  to  him, 
and  now  assures  the  poet  that,  as  he 
loved  him  upon  earth,  so  here  he  loves 
him  still.  Encouraged  by  the  tender 
words,  Dante  calls  him  "Casella  mlo." 
and  addresses  to  him  the  following 


And  thrice  they  fell  back  empty  to  ray 
side."  * 

Words  that  will  recall  to  many  of  you 
the  lines  In  the  second  book  of  the 
"^Eneld,"  where  JEneas  describes  to 
Dido  how  the  phantom  of  his  perished 
wife  appeared  to  him  as  he  was  seek- 
ing for  her  through  the  flames  and 
smoke  of  Troy,  and  how  In  vain  he 


1  Tba  renderlnga  Into  English  tpw 
*r»  bj  th«  author  of  tha  paper. 


**.  .  .  Se  nuova  legge  non  tl  toglle 
Memorla  o  uso  all'  amoroso  canto. 

Che  ml  solea  quetar  tutte  mle  voglle. 
Dl  clo  tl  piaccla  consolare  alquanto 

L'anlma  mia,  cbe,  con  la  sua  persona 
Venendo  qui,  e  affannata  tanto." 

"If  by  new  dispensation  not  deprived 
Of  the  remembrance  of  beloved  song 
Wherewith  you   used  to   soothe  ray 

restlessness, 
I  pray  you  now  a  little  while  assuage 
My  spirit,  which,  since  burdened  with 

the  body 

In  journeying  here.  Is  wearied  utterly." 

Quickly  comes  the  melodious  re- 
sponse: 

"'Amor  che  nella  mente  ml  ragonla.' 

Commlndd  egli  allor  si  dolcemente, 

Che  la  dolcezza  ancor  dentro  ml  suona 
Lo  mlo  Maestro,  ed  lo,  e  quella  gente 

Oh'eran  con  luJ,  perevan  si  con  ten  tl. 

Com*    a   nessun    tocasse    altro  Is 


M  'Love  that  holds  high  discourse  with- 
in my  mind,' 

With  such  sweet  tenderness  he  thus 
began 

That  still  the  sweetness  lingers  in  my 
ear, 

Virgil,  and  I.  and  that  uncarnal  group 
That  with  him  were,  so  captivated 
seemed. 

That  In  our  hearts  was  room  for 
nought  beside." 
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Not   so,  however,  the  angelic  guide 
ot  the  spirits  newly  arrived  In  Purga- 
tory.    Seeing  them  "/Usi  ed  attendi  alle 
*ue  note,"  enthralled  by  Casella's  sing- 
ins,  he  begins  to  rate  them  soundly  as 
"spiriti  lenti,"  lazy,  loitering  spirits, 
asks  them  what  they  mean  by  thus 
baiting  on  the  way,  and  bids  them 
hasten  to  the  spot  where  they  will  be 
gradually    purged    of    their  earthly 
offences,  and  be  admitted  to  the  face 
of  God.  The  canto  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing exquisite  lines:— 

"Come  quando,   cogliendo   blada  o 
loglio, 

Gli  colombl  adunatl  alia  pasture, 
QuetL,  senza  mostrar  l'usato  orgoglio, 

Se  cosa  appare  ond  elll  abbian  paura 
Subltamente  iasciano  star  l'esca, 
Perche  assaJitl  son  da  maggior  cura; 

Co8l  vid'io  quella  masnada  fresca 
Lasclar  il  canto  e  fugglr  ver  la  costa, 
Com  uom  che  va  ne  sa  dove  rieeca." 

"As  when  a  flight  of  doves.  In  quest  of 
food. 

Have  settled  on  a  field  of  wheat  or 
tares, 

And  there  still  feed  In  silent  quietude. 
If  by  some  apparition  that  they  dread 
Asudden  scared,  forthway  desert  the 
meal. 

Since  by  mere  strong  anxiety  assailed. 
So  saw  I  that  new-landed  company 
Forsake  the  song  and  seek  the  moun- 
tain side, 

Like  one  who  flees,  but  flies  he  knows 
not  whither." 

Now,  if  we  consider  this  episode  In 
Its  integrity,  do  we  not  find  ourselves, 
from  first  to  last,  essentially  In  the  re- 
gion of  the  Ideal?  Whether  you  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  local  habitation 
named  Purgatory*  or  you  do  not,  none 
if  us.  not  even  Dante  himself,  has 

een  it,  save  with  the  mind's  eye.  It 
*vas  said  of  his  austere  countenance 
ly  his  contemporaries  that  It  was  the 
face  of  the  man  who  had  seen  Hell. 
Bat  the  phrase,  after  all.  was  figura- 
tive, and  not  even  the  divine  poet  had, 


with  the  bodily  vision,  seen  what  Vir- 
gil, in  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  his 
lines,  calls  the  further  shore.  More- 
over, for  awhile,  and  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  exordium  of  the  episode, 
Dante  surrenders  himself  wholly  to 
this  Ideal,  and  treats  it  idealistlcally. 
First  he  discerns  only  two  wings  of 
pure  white  light,  which,  when  he  has 
grown  more  accustomed  to  their 
brightness,  he  perceives  to  be  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  the  steersman  of 
the  purgatorial  bark:— 

"Vedi  che  edegna  gli  argomentl  umanl. 

Si  che  remo  non  vuol,  ne  altro  velo 

Che  Tale  sue,  tra  lltl  si  lontanJ 
•  •«•••• 

Trattando  l'aere  con  l'eterne  penne"— 

lines  that  for  ethereal  beauty,  are.  I 
think,  unmatched;  and  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  render  them  into  verse.  But 
what  they  say  Is  that  the  Angel  had 
no  need  of  mortal  expedients,  of  sail, 
or  oar,  or  anything  beside,  save  his 
own  wings,  that  fanned  the  air  with 
their  eternal  breath.  The  bark,  thus 
driven  and  thus  steered.  Is  equally  un- 
substantial and  ideal,  for  it  makes  no 
ripple  In  the  wave  through  which  it 
glides.  But  at  length— not,  you  may 
be  quite  sure,  of  purpose  prepense,  but 
guided  by  that  unerring  Instinct  which 
Is  the  great  poet's  supreme  gift- 
Dante  gradually  passes  from  Idealistic 
and  realistic  treatment  of  the  episode, 
thereby  compelling  you,  by  what 
Shakespeare,  in  "The  Tempest," 
through  the  mouth  of  Prospero,  calls 
"my  so  potent  art."  to  believe  im- 
plicitly in  its  occurrence,  even  if  your 
incapacity  to  linger  too  long  In  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  Ideal  have 
begun  to  render  you  incredulous  con- 
cerning it.  For  all  at  once  he  Intro- 
duces Casella,  Florence,  his  own  past 
cares  and  labors  there,  the  weariness 
of  the  spirit  that  comes  over  all  of  us. 
even  from  our  very  spiritual  efforts, 
and  the   soothing  power   of  tender 
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music.  Then,  with  a  passing  touch  of 
happy  egotism,  which  has  such  a 
charm  for  us  In  poets  that  are  dead,  but 
which,  I  am  told.  Is  resented,  though 
perhaps  not  by  the  gracious  or  the 
wise.  In  living  ones,  Dante  enforces 
our  belief  by  representing  Casella  as 
forthwith  chanting  a  line  of  the  poefs 
own  that  occurs  In  a  canzone  of  the 
"Convlto":- 

"Amor  cbe  nella  mente  ml  raglona." 

"Love  that  holds  high  discourse  with- 
in my  mind." 

For  a  moment  we  seem  to  be  again 
transported  into  the  pure  realm  of  the 
Ideal,  as  not  Dante  and  Virgil  alone, 
but  the  souls  just  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Purgatory,  are  described  as  being 
so  enthralled  by  the  aong—  tutti  fl**i  ed 
ottentt— that  they  can  think  of  and 
heed  nothing  else.  But  quickly  comes 
another  realistic  touch  in  the  reproof 
to  the  spell-bound  spirits  not  there  to 
loiter  listening  to  the  strain,  but  to 
hurry  forward  to  their  destined 
bourne.  Finally,  as  if  to  confirm  the 
Impression  of  absolute  reality,  while 
not  removing  us  from  the  world,  or 
withdrawing  from  us  the  charm,  of 
the  Ideal,  the  poet  ends  with  the  ex- 
quisite but  familiar  simile  of  the 
startled  doves  already  recited  to  you. 

What  is  the  Impression  left  what 
the  result  produced,  by  the  entire 
canto?  Surely  it  Is  that  the  poet's 
Imagination,  operating  through  the 
poefs  realistic  treatment  of  the  Ideal, 
and  his  idealistic  treatment  of  the 
Real,  has  taken  us  all  captive,  so  that 
we  feel  nothing  of  the  Increduius  odi 
disposition,  the  unwillingness  to  be- 
lieve, and  the  mental  antipathy  en- 
gendered by  that  unwillingness,  so 
tersely  and  so  truly  described  by  Hor- 
ace, but  yield  credence  wholly  and 
absolutely  to  the  existence  of  a  place 
called  Purgatory,  with  its  circles.  Its 
denizens,  its    hopes.    Its  aspirations, 


and  purifying  power.   But,  read  where 
you  will  In  the  pages  of  the  "Divina 
Commedla,"  you  will  find  this  Is  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  its  permanent 
hold  on  the  attention  of  the  world.  Its 
theology  may  to  many  seem  open  to 
question,  to  some  obsolete  and  out  of 
date;  its  astronomy  necessarily  labors 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  been 
prior  to  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  and  Newton,  not  to  speak  of 
the  great  astronomers  of  later  date,  in- 
cluding our  own  times;  and  its  erudi- 
tion, weighty  and  wonderful  as  it  Is, 
can  occasionally  be  shown  by  more 
recent  and  more  advantageously  cir- 
cumstanced scholarship  to  be  faulty 
and  Inaccurate.    But  so  long  as  these 
are  presented  to  us  nlmbused  by  the 
wizard  light  that  fuses  the  Real  and 
the  Ideal,  we  believe  while  we  read 
and  listen,  and  that  Is  enough.  The 
very  first  line  of  "Divina  Commedla," 
so  familiar  to  everyone,  though  it  Is  to 
Introduce  us  to  the  horrors  of  the  In- 
ferno,  is  so  realistic,  so  within  the 
range  of  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  reached  the  meridian  of  life  or 
even  looked  on  that  period  In  others, 
that  we  are  at  one  predisposed  to 
yield   our   Imagination   passively  to 
what  follows.   But  I  must  allow  that 
the  passage  which  does  Immediately 
follow,  and  which  discourses  of  the 
panther,  the  lion,  and  the  wolf,  is  so 
symbolic,  and  has  lent  itself  to  so 
many  suggestions  and  interpretations, 
that,  had  the  poem  generally  been  con- 
ceived and  composed  in  that  fashion, 
It  would  not  only  have  fallen  short  of 
Immortality,  It  would  long  since  have 
been   burled  in  the  pool   of  Lethe, 
which  is  the  predestined  resting-place 
of  all  un tempered    and  unredeemed 
symbolism  In  verse.    I  smile,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will   smile  also, 
when  I  say  that  I  too  have  my  own 
Interpretation  of  the  inner  meaning  of 
those   three   menacing  beasts.  But. 
be  assured,  I  have  not  the  smallest  in- 
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tention  of  communicating  it  to  yon.  1 
gladly  pass  on,  gladly  and  quickly,  as 
Dante  himself  passes  on,  to  a  more 
welcome  and  leas  disreputable  appari- 
tion, who  answers,  when  questioned 
as  to  who  and  what  he  is,  that  man  he 
is  not.  but  man  he  was;  that  his  par- 
ents were  of  Lombardy,  and  all  his 
folk  of  Mantuan  stock;  that  he  lived 
in  the  age  of  the  Great  Ca?sar  and  the 
fortunate  Augustus;  that  he  was  a 
poet— Pocta  fui— sang  of  the  Just  and 
right-minded  son  of  Anchises,  the 
pious  JEneas,  who  came  to  Italy  and 
founded  a  greater  city  even  than  Troy, 
when  proud  Ilium  was  levelled  to  the 
dust  In  the  pretence  of  Virgil,  we  for- 
get the  embarrassing  symbolism  of  the 
preceding  passage,  and  believe  once 
more;  and,  when  Dante  addresses  him 
In  lines  of  affectionate  awe,  that  you 
all  know  by  heart,  and  with  repeating 
which  all  lovers  of  poets  and  poetry 
console  themselves  when  the  prosaic 
world  passes  on  the  other  side,  every 
doubt,  every  misgiving,  every  linger- 
ing remnant  of  incredulity  Is  dis- 
missed, and  we  are  prepared,  nay,  we 
are  eager,  to  take  the  triple  journey, 
along  two-thirds  of  which  Virgil  tells 
Dante  he  has  been  sent  by  the 
I  m  per  a  dor  che  fossil  regno,  the  Ruler  of 
the  Universe,  to  conduct  him.  Pre- 
pared we  are,  nay,  eager,  I  say,  to 
hear  the  disperate  etrida  of  the  *piriti 
dolenti,  the  walllngs  of  despair  of  the 
eternally  lost,  and  the  yearning  sighs 
of  those  "che  son  contcnti  nel  fuooo," 
who  are  resigned  to  purgatorial  pain, 
and  scarce  suffer  from  it,  since  they 
are  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  finally 
Joining  the  beate  genti.  and.  along  with 
the  blessed,  seeing  the  Face  of  God. 
"Allor  si  mosse,  ed  lo  gll  tennJ  dletro." 

says  Dante  in  the  closing  line  of  this, 
the  First  Canto  of  the  "DIvlna  Corn- 
media." 

"Then  moved  he  on,  and  I  paced  after 
him." 


Could  you  have  a  more  realistic 
touch?  So  realistic,  so  real.  Is  it,  in 
the  Realm  of  the  Ideal,  that.  Just  as 
Dante  followed  Virgil,  so  we  follow 
both,  humble  and  unquestioning  .be- 
lievers in  whatever  may  be  told  us. 

I  am  not  unaware  that,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  approval  of  inflexibly 
avenging  Justice  consequent  on  wrong- 
doing is  less  marked  and  less  frequent 
than  sentimental  compassion  for  the 
wrongdoer,  the  punishments  inflicted  in 
the  Infemo  for  the  Infraction  of  the 
Divine  Law,  as  Dante  understood  it, 
are  found  repellent  by  many  persona, 
and  agreeable  to  few.  I  grant  that 
they  are  appalling  in  their  sternness; 
nor  was  Dante  himself  unconscious  of 
this,  for  does  he  not  describe  Minos 
as  "scowling  horribly"  as  the  souls  of 
the  damned  came  before  him  for  judg- 
ment, and  for  discriminating  consign- 
ment to  their  alloted  circle  of  torture. 
Always  terse,  and  therefore  all  the 
more  terrible,  he  nevertheless  exhausts 
the  vocabulary  of  torment  in  describ- 
ing the  doloroto  otpizio,  the  dolorous 
home  from  which  they  will  never  re- 
turn. As  Milton  speaks  of  the  "dark- 
ness visible"  of  Hell,  so  Dante,  before 
him,  writes  of  It  as  "loco  d*  ogni  luce 
muto,"  a  place  silent  of  light,  but  that 
walls  and  moans  like  a  tempestuous 
sea,  battered  and  buffeted  by  jarring 
winds,  finally  designated 

"La  bufera  infernal,  che  mai  non 
resta." 

"The  infernal  hurricane  that  ceases 
never." 

Of  those  who  are  whirled  about  by  It, 
"dl  qua.  dl  la,  dl  gtu,  dl  su."  hither 
and  thither,  upward  and  downward, 
he  writes  the  awful  line:— 

"Nulla  speranza  gll  cottforta  mai." 

"They  have  no  hope  of  consolation 
ever. 

Or  even  mitigation  of  their  woe." 
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I  could  not  bring  myself,  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  wish  me,  to  cite 
more  minutely  the  magnificently  mer- 
ciless phrases— all  of  them  thoroughly 
realistic  touches  concerning  Ideal  tor- 
ment—wherewith Dante  here  makes 
his  terza  rima  an  Instrument  or  organ 
on  which  to  sound  the  very  diapason 
of  the  damned;  and,  did  be  dwell  over- 
long  on  those  deep,  distressing  octaves 
of  endless  suffering,  without  passing 
by  easy  and  natural  gradation  into  the 
pathetic  minor,  he  would  end  by 
alienating  all  but  the  austerer  natures. 
But  he  ia  too  great  an  artist,  too 
human,  too  congenitally  and  rootedly 
a  poet,  to  make  that  mistake.  I  am 
sure  you  all  know  In  which  canto  of 
the  "Inferno"  occur  the  terrific  phrases 
I  have  been  citing,  and  need  no  tell- 
ing that  they  are  immediately  followed 
by  the  most  tender  and  tearful  pas- 
sage in  the  wide  range  of  poetic  litera- 
ture. While  even  yet  the  sound  of 
"Ja  bufera  infernal"  seems  howling  In 
our  ears,  suddenly  It  all  subsides,  and 
we  hear  Instead  a  musically  plaintive 
voice  saying:— 

"Siede  la  terra,  dove  nata  ful, 
Sulla  marina  dove  H  Po  discende, 
Per  aver  pace  co*  seguacl  sud." 

"The  land  where  I  was  born  sits  by 
the  sea, 

Unto  whose  shore  a  restless  river  rolls. 
To  be  at  peace  with  all  its  followers." 

Then  comes  the  love-story  of  Paola 
Malatesta  and  Francesca  da  Rimini, 
told  in  such  exquisite  accents,  so 
veiled  in  music,  so  transfigured  by 
verse,  that  even  the  sternest  moralist, 
I  imagine,  can  hardly  bring  himself  to 
call  it  illicit  I  confess  I  think  it  the 
loveliest  single  passage  in  poetry  ever 
written;  yes,  lovelier  even  than  any- 
thing in  Shakespeare,  for  it  has  all 
Shakespeare's  genius,  and  more  than 
Shakespeare's  art;  and  I  compassion- 
ate the  man  or  woman  who  having 


had  the  gift  of  birth  goes  down 
to  the  grave  without  having  read 
It  There  is  no  such  other  love- 
story,  no  such  other  example  of  the 
lacryma:  rerum,  the  deep  abiding  tear- 
fulness of  things.  Nothing  should  be 
taken  from,  nothing  can  be  added  to 
it  To  me  it  seems  sacred,  like  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  that  no  one  must 
presume  to  touch;  and  I  own  I  tremble 
as  I  presume,  here  and  there,  to  at- 
tempt, unavaillngly,  to  translate  it  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  Florence 
In  the  month  of  May,  1865,  when  the 
City  of  Flowers,  the  City  of  Dante, 
which  then  seemed  peopled  with 
nightingales  and  roses,  was  celebrating 
the  six-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  her  exiled  poet;  and  those  of 
us  who  loved  him  assembled  in  the 
Pagliano  Theatre  to  hear  Rlstori, 
Salvinl,  and  Rossi  repeat,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  living  pictures,  the 
best  known  passages  of  the  "Dlvina 
Commedia."  One  of  those  supreme 
elocutionists,  who  still  Uvea,  recited 
the  story  of  Paola  and  Francesca;  and 
from  her  gifted  voice  we  heard 
of  the  tempo  dV  dolci  tospiri  and 
i  dubbioai  desiri,  the  season  of  sweet 
sighs  and  hesitating  desires,  the 
disiato  riso,  the  longed-for  smile,  the 
trembling  kiss,  the  closing  of  the 
volume,  and  then  the  final  lines  of  the 
canto. 

"Mentre  cbe  l'uno  splrto  questo  diese, 
L'altro  ptangeva  al  che  dl  pletade 
To  vennl  men  cos!  com'  to  morisae: 
B  caddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade." 

"While  the  one  told  to  us  this  dolorons 
tale, 

The  other  wept  so  bitterly,  that  I 
Out  of  sheer  pity  felt  as  like  to  die; 
And  down  I  fell,  even  as  a  dead  body 
falls." 

This  unmatched  tale  of  tender  trans- 
gression and  vainly  penitential  tears 
almost  reconciles  us  to  the  more  ab> 
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stract  description  of  punishment  that 
precedes  It,  and  the  detailed  account  of 
pitiless  penalty  that  follows  It,  in  suc- 
ceeding cantos;  and  the  absolute  fu- 
sion of  the  Ideal  and  the  real  In  the 
woeful  story  Imparts  to  it  a  verisimili- 
tude Irresistible  even  by  the  most  un- 
imaginative and  Incredulous.  Rimini, 
Ravenna,  Mala  testa,  are  names  so  fa- 
miliar to  us  all,  that  any  story  con- 
cerning them  would  have  to  be  to  the 
last  degree  Improbable  to  move  our  In- 
credulity. But  who  Is  It  that  Is  not 
prepared  to  believe  In  the  sorrows  of 
a  love-tale? 

"Ah  me!  for  aught  that  ever  I  could 
read. 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth." 

It  is  the  greatest  of  all  masters  of 
the  human  heart,  the  greatest  and  wis- 
est teacher  concerning  human  life, 
who  tells  us  that;  and  Dante,  who  In 
this  respect  Is  to  be  almost  as  much 
trusted  as  Shakespeare  himself,  makes 
Franceses,  with  her  truly  feminine 
temperament,  say:— 

* 

"Amor,  che  a  nulk>  amato  amar  per- 
dona. 

Ml  press  del  costul  placer  si  forte, 
Che,  come  vedl.  an  cor  non  m'abban- 
dona." 

"Love  that  compels  all  who  are  loved 
to  love. 

Entangled  both  in  such  abiding  charm, 
That,  as  you  see,  be  still  deserts  me 
not" 

As  we  hear  those  words,  it  Is  no  longer 
Rimini.  Ravenna,  Malatesta.  Paola, 
Franceses,  that  arrest  our  attention 
and  rivet  It  by  their  reality.  We  are  en- 
thralled by  the  Ideal  realism,  or  real- 
istic idealism,  call  It  which  you  will,  of 
the  larger  and  wider  world  we  all  In- 
habit, of  this  vast  and  universal 
theatre,  of  whose  stage  Love  remains 


to-day,  as  It  was  yesterday,  and  will 
remain  forever,  the  central  figure,  the 
dominant  protagonist 

So  far  we  have  seen,  by  Illustrations 
purposely  taken  from  passages  in  the 
"Inferno"  and  the  "Purgatoria"  fa- 
miliar to  all  serious  readers  of  the 
"Divine  Comedy,"  how  Dante,  by 
realistic  touches,  makes  us  believe  in 
the  Ideal,  and  how,  by  never  for  long 
quitting  the  region  of  the  Ideal,  he 
reconciles  us  to  the  most  accurate  and 
merciless  realism.  But  there  is  a  third 
Realm  to  which  he  Is  admitted,  and 
whither  he  transports  us,  the  "Para- 
dise" Some  prosaically  precise  per- 
son would,  perhaps,  say  that  the 
thirtieth  canto  of  the  "Purgatorio"  Is 
not  a  portion  of  the  "Paradlso."  But 
you  know  better,  for  In  it  Beatrice  ap- 
pears to  her  poet-lover:— 

"sotto  verde  manto, 
Vestlta  dl  color  di  fiamma  viva," 

"In  mantle  green,  and  girt  with  living 
light" 

while  angelic  messengers  and  minis- 
ters from  Heaven  round  her  scatter 
lilies  that  never  fade;  and  when  Dante, 
overcome  by  the  celestial  vision,  turns 
to  Virgil  with   the  same  instinctive 

feeling  of  trust 

■ 

"Col  quale  il  fantolin  corre  alia 
Quando  ha  paura"— 

trust  such  as  is  shown  by  a  little  child 
hurrying  to  Its  mother  when  afraid, 
and  exclaims,  translating  a  line  of  Vir- 
gil's own— 

"Conosco  I  segnl  dell'  antlca  fiamma." 

"O  how  I  know  and  feel,  and  recog- 
nize 

The  indications  of  my  youthful  love:"- 

he  finds  that  Virgil.  dolcUtlmo  padre, 
his  gentle  parent  and  guide,  has  left 
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blm.  and  be  stands  alone  in  tbe  pres- 
ence of  Beatrice,  and  bears  her  voice, 
saying:— 

"Non    pianger   anco,    non  planger 
ancora. 

Che-  pianger  ti   convien   per  altra 
spada." 

"Weep  not  as  yet,  Dante,  weep  not  as 
yet. 

Though  -weep  you  shortly  shall,  and 
for  good  cause." 

Tearless,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  he 
listens  to  her  just  reproaches,  trying 
not  even  to  see  the  reflection  of  him- 
self In  the  water  of  the  translucent 
fountain  at  his  side:— 

"Tanta  vergogna  ml  gravd  la  fronte," 

"So  strong  the  shame  that  weighed  my 
forehead  down." 

! 

And  so  be  turns  aside  his  glance  to 
tbe  untransparent  sward,  till  comes 
the  line,  awful  In  Its  reproving  sim- 
plicity:— 

"Guardaml  ben :  Den  son,  ben  son 

Beatrice!" 

"Look  at  me  well!  Yes,  I  am  Beatrice!" 

Then  foil  and  fast  flow  the  tears,  like 
melting  snows  of  Apennine  under 
Slavlnlan  blast 

But  there  is  yet  worse  to  come,  yet 
harder  to  bear,  when,  not  even  ad- 
dressing him,  but  turning  from  him  to 
her  heavenly  escort,  she  speaks  of  him 
as  "Q«f#fi."  "this  man,"  and  tells 
them,  in  his  hearing,  how  much  his 
love  for  her  might  have  done  for  blm, 
had  he  still  lived  the  vita  nvova,  the 
pure  fresh  life  with  which  love  had 
inspired  him  while  she  was  yet  on 
earth.  But  when  she  was  withdrawn 
from  him  to  Heaven,  when  she  was  of 
flesh  disrobed  and  became  pure  spirit, 
and  so  was  more  deserving  of  love 
than  before. 


"Quest!  si  tolse  a  me,  e  diesse  altrul." 

"This  man  from  me  withdrew  himself. 

and  gave 
Himself  to  others." 

What  think  you  of  that  as  a  realistic 
treatment  of  the  Ideal?  If  there  be  any 
among  my  audience,  members  of  the 
sex  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
wiser,  who  but  partly  feel  and  imper- 
fectly apprehend  it,  then  let  them  ask 
any  woman  they  will  what  she  thinks 
of  it,  and  she  will  answer,  "It  is  su- 
preme, it  3s  unapproachable." 

After  such  an  illustration  of  the 
power  of  Dante  over  one  of  the  main 
secrets  of  fascination  In  great  poetry. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  in  search  of 
more.  With  Illustrating  my  theme  of 
this  evening  I  have  done,  and  it  only 
remains  to  add  a  few  words  of  repeti- 
tion and  enforcement  of  what  has  been 

they  were  omitted,  my  meaning  and 
purpose  should  be  misapprehended  or 
overlooked.  Did  you  happen  to  ob- 
serve that,  a  little  while  back,  I  used 
the  phrase,  "the  ideal  realism,  or  real- 
istic idealism,  call  it  which  you  will"? 
But  now,  before  concluding,  let  me 
say.  what  has  been  in  my  mind  all 
along,  and  has  been  there  for  many 
years,  that  great  poetry  consists  of  the 
combination  of  Ideal  Realism,  realistic 
Idealism,  and  Idealism  pure  and  sim- 
ple. Upon  that  point  much  might  be 
said,  and  perhaps  some  day  I  may 
venture  to  say  it.  In  all  ages  the  dis- 
position of  the  more  prosaic  minds— by 
which  term  I  do  not  mean  minds  be- 
longing to  persons  devoid  of  feeling,  or 
even  of  sentiment,  but  persons  desti- 
tute of  the  poetic  sense,  or  of  what 
Poetry  essentially  Is — has  been  to  in- 
cline, in  works  of  fiction,  whether  In 
prose  or  verse  to  Realism  pure  and 
simple;  and  the  present  Age,  thanks  to 
the  Invention  of  photography  and  the 
dissemination  of  novels  that  seek  to 
describe  persons  and  things  such  as 
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they  are  or  are  supposed  to  be,  baa  a 
peculiar  and  exceptional  leaning  In 
tbat  direction.  Tbe  direction  is  a 
dangerous  one,  for  the  last  stage  of 
Realism  pure  and  simple  In  prose  fic- 
tion Is  tbe  exhibition  of  demoralized 
man  and  degraded  woman.  In  poetry, 
thank  Heaven,  that  operation  is  im- 
possible. No  doubt,  It  is  possible  In 
verse,  just  as  it  is  possible  In  prose,  and 
perhaps  even  more  so;  and  there  are 
persons  who  will  tell  you  that  It  is 
Poetry.  But  it  is  not,  and  never  can 
be  made  such.  Poetry  is  either  the 
Idealized  Real,  the  realistic  Ideal,  or 
the  Ideal  pure  and  simple.  In  other 
words,  as  I  long  since  endeavored  to 
show.  Poetry  is  Transfiguration.  At- 
tempts are  made  In  these  days,  as  we 
all  well  know,  to  get  you  to  accept 
Realism  pure  and  simple  as  the  new- 
est and  mo9t  Inspired  utterance  of  the 
Heavenly  Maid.  But  they  will  not  be 
successful.  In  that  great  hall  of  the 
Vatican,  whither  throng  pilgrims  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  to 
whose  walls  Raphael  has  bequeathed 
the  ripest  and  richest  fruits  of  bis 
lucid,  elevated,  and  elevating  genius. 
Is  a  presentation  of  the  Muse.  She  is 
seated  on  a  throne  of  majestic  marble. 
Her  feet  are  planted  on  the  clouds, 
but  her  laurelled  head  and  outstretched 
wings  are  high  in  the  Empyrean,  and 
TIM  National  Herl«w. 


round  her  maiden  throat  Is  a  circlet 
enamelled  with  the  unageing  stars. 
With  one  hand  she  cherishes  the  lyre, 
with  the  other  she  grasps  the  Book  of 
Wisdom;  and  her  attendants  are,  not 
the  sycophants  of  passing  popularity, 
but  the  eternal  angels  of  God.  uphold- 
ing a  scroll  wherein  are  inscribed  the 
words,  N amine  afflatur.  She  sings, 
only  when  inspired.  That  Is  the  Muse 
for  me.  Surely  it  Is  the  Muse  for  you. 
At  any  rate  It  was  the  Muse  of  Dante; 
the  Muse  tbat  inspired  the  "Divina 
Com  media"  through  his  love  for 
Beatrice.  As  an  old  English  song  has 
It,  "  Tls  love  that  makes  the  world  go 
round,"  a  homely  truth  that  Dante 
Idealized  and  transfigured  in  the  last 
line  of  his  Immortal  poem, 

"L'Amor  che  muove  II  Sole  e  l'altre 
stelle." 

"Love, 

That  lights  the  sun  and  makes  tbe 
planet  sing;" 

love  of  Love,  love  of  Beauty,  love  of 
Virtue,  love  of  Country,  love  of  Man- 
kind; or,  as  one  might  put  It  In  this  age 
of  physical  discovery:— 

"Electric  Love  illuminates  the  world." 

Alfred  Austin. 


FOR  THE  BOOKPLATE  OF  A  MARRIED  COUPLE. 

A  book  our  eyes  have  glanced  on 
Together, 

A  wind  that  ev'ry  feather 

And  windlestraw  hath  danced  on, 

A  path  our  feet  have  trodden 
Together, 

In  still  or  windy  weather. 
On  springy  turf  or  sodden. 
Prom  "Poems  of  Pictures."  Ford  M.  Hueffer. 
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MRS.  GLADSTONE  AS  SEEN  FROM  NEAR  AT  HAND. 


A  sketch  "from  near  at  band"  has 
not  the  same  meaning  when  we 
are  speaking  of  Mrs.  Gladstone  as 
when  we  were  speaking  of  her  Illustri- 
ous husband.  There  is  In  her  case  no 
distorting  medium  of  political  or  theo- 
logical prepossession.  Her  character, 
though  not  essentially  simpler  than 
was  his  to  those  who  Judged 
him  simply  or  who  saw  him  close, 
was  less  open  to  the  possibility 
of  misconstruction.  A  life  of  wifely 
devotion  and  of  large-hearted  benefi- 
cence is  attractive,  and  Is  Intelligible 
to  everybody.  But  If  the  world  at  large 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  nature  of 
the  life,  those  who  were  nearest  knew 
best  the  completeness  of  the  devotion 
find  the  true  warmth  and  largeness  of 
the  heart 

In  writing  of  her  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  treat  separately  the  two  pur- 
poses between  which  her  life  was  di- 
vided; but  the  most  remarkable  feature 
In  it  was  the  Instinctive  skill  with 
which  she  dovetailed  the  two  Into  one 
another,  throwing  her  whole  soul  Into 
each,  and  never  allowing  one  to  mar 
the  completeness  of  the  other.  It  was 
interesting  to  compare  her  in  this  re- 
spect with  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  also 
lived  two  very  full  lives,  In  public  af- 
fairs and  In  study;  but  though  the  en- 
ergy was  the  same,  the  way  in  which 
it  worked  was  as  different  as  pos- 
sible. His  life  was  one  of  the  strictest 
order  and  method.  So  far  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  public  business  allowed,  every 
five  minutes  was  apportioned.  With  her 
impulse  took  the  place  of  method.  She 
had  even  a  horror  (In  every  one  but  in 
him)  of  what  she  would  have  called 
"red  tape."  The  framework  of  her 
days  was  given  by  his  needs;  but  when 
these  were  satisfied  the  rest  was  a 
rush  of  multifarious  occupations  not 


laid  out  before,  but  growing  one  out  of 
another.   She  was  Indefatigable  with 
her  pen.   She  forgot  nobody  and  noth- 
ing In  which  her  sympathy  was  once 
enlisted,  and  she  had  a  genius  for 
making  every  expedition  of  charity 
yield  double  and  treble  fruit  by  kind 
things  got  in  by  this  way.  Her  care  of 
her  husband  began  with  their  married 
life.   He  had  already  been  in  Parlia- 
ment seven  years,  had  been  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  was  within  a  few 
months  of  entering  on  the  apprentice- 
ship at  the  Board  of  Trade  which  de- 
termined the  chief  interest  of  a  large 
part  of  his  political   lfe.    His  health 
which,  thanks  to  her  watchfulness  and 
his  own  temperate  and  ordered  life, 
stood  him  in  good  stead  for  so  many 
years,  was  not  In  the  beginning  such 
as  to  exempt  him  from  the  need  of 
considerable  care.  The  beautiful  verses 
have  been  often  quoted  in  which  his 
friend  Sir  Francis  Doyle  drew  the  pic- 
ture of  what  the  wife  of  such  a  man 
should  be,  and  it  was  more  than  a 
poet's  dream.    It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  how  much  he  owed  in  freedom  for 
his  proper  work,  in  the  peace  and 
strength  that  come  from  sympathy,  to 
"his    answering    splrrt-brlde."  Her 
efforts  were  unresting,  and  rarely  un- 
successful, to  economise  his  strength 
and    time   by    giving    him    all  the 
comfort     of     home    and    none  of 
Its  worries.  It  Is  a  touching  wit- 
ness In  a  small  matter,  to  the  mas- 
ter-purpose, that  in  the  wanderings  of 
her  falling  life  one  of  the  very  last 
fancies  which  expressed  itself  In  intel- 
ligible words   was  that  a  carriage 
which  should  have  been  ready  for  him 
was  after  time.   She  scolded  the  nurse 
and  sent  urgent  messages,  and  then 
turning,  as  she  thought,  to  him.  with 
her  old  tact,  changing  her  voice  that  be 
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might  not  guess  that  there  was  any  de- 
lay or  difficulty,  said  "Shall  you  be 
ready  soon  to  start,  darling?"  Within 
his  own  house  and  without  It,  as  to- 
wards servants,  as  towards  bis  chil- 
dren, his  guests,  everything  that  could 
burden  him  was  deftly  and  without  his 
consciousness  taken  upon  her  shoul- 
ders. She  remembered  faces  better 
than  he  did.  and  could  save  him  some- 
times from  giving  unintended  offense. 
She  was  his  constant  companion  in  so- 
ciety, on  visits,  at  political  gatherings, 
always  on  the  watch  to  help  or  shield 
him.  and  charming  friends,  great  and 
bumble,  by  her  gracious  and  cordial 
manner.  In  his  study  at  Ha  warden 
(the  "Temple  of  Peace"),  and  even  in 
bis  official  room  In  Downing  8treet 
when  he  was  alone,  she  bad  her  own 
table  and  was  busy  silently  writing. 
And  he  leaned  upon  her  greatly.  She 
was  not  a  great  reader  but  by  nature 
a  politician.1  but  she  had  a  very  keen 
and  quick  Intelligence,  excellent  natu- 
ral memory,  a  woman's  wit  In  piercing 
things  together,  and  an  absorbing  in- 
terest in  what  interested  him.  There 
were  no  secrets  between  them,  and.  in 
spite  of  the  impulsive  and  sympathetic 
nature,  she  was  his  most  discreet  con- 
fidante. "She  has  known  every  secret," 
we  are  told  he  said,  "and  has  never  be- 
trayed one."  When  apart,  they  cor- 
responded daily,  and  his  letters  to  her 
are  a  complete  record  of  his  thoughts 
and  alms. 

We  may  measure  how  complete- 
ly she  lived  for  and  In  her  care  of  him 
by  the  collapse  of  vital  force  which  she 
showed  when  his  public  life  with 
its  heavy  calls  upon  ber  ceased 
abruptly  six  years  ago.  She  rallied 
a  good  deal  as  soon  as  his  ill- 
ness brought  back  the  old  preoccupa- 
tions, but  after  May  28.  1898.  she  was 

'So  t»r  a*  heredity  tow  abe  should  bar*  bail  In 
b#r  the  ele-Bientft  of  n  politician,  for  ber  ariiri<!- 
motli'T  (Catherine,  Lady  BniTbrooke.k  w*a  toe 
stater  of  oo«  Prime  Minister  (Lord  GroarUle),  tbc 


never  herself  again.  Her  life  was  over. 

When  we  speak  of  her  charitable 
work  we  naturally  think  In  the  first  In- 
stance of  movements  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  in  which  she  was  a  pioneer  or 
gave  the  first  effective  impulse.  Such 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Newport 
Market  Refuge,  which  was  due  to  her 
Initiation.  She  got  together  the  com- 
mittee which  found  the  disused 
slaughter-houses  In  Soho  In  which  the 
Refuge  was  first  established,  and 
partly  by  means  of  meetings,  at  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke,  partly  by  endless 
personal  correspondence,  and  by  ap- 
peals through  The  Times,  she  raised  the 
funds  both  for  the  start  and  for  the 
subsequent  developments.  It  was  a 
new  departure  in  the  effort  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  the  shelterless 
wanderer  at  night  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. At  that  time  only  a  few  of  the 
workhouses  had  even  opened  casual 
wards  and  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  distinguish  those  whom  misfortune 
had  made  for  the  moment  homeless 
from  the  inveterate  and  professional 
tramp.  It  had  Its  marked  effect  on 
public  opinion  and  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Poor  Law  administration,  and 
It  was  the  precursor  of  the  many  other 
refuges  since  opened,  which  aim  at 
helping  those  who  are  capable  of  being 
really  helped. 

Another  institution,  also  the  first  of 
Its  kind,  which  owed  Its  conception  and 
commencement  to  her.  Is  the  Free  Con- 
valescent Home  so  long  located  at 
Woodford  Hall.  That,  like  the  Indus- 
trial school  attached  to  the  Newport 
Market  Refuge  and  her  own  Orphan- 
age for  Boys  at  Ha  warden,  grew  out 
of  the  needs  of  which  she  had  had  per- 
sonal experience  In  the  London  Hospi- 
tal during  the  great  cholera  epidemic 
In  18C7.    There  were  two  novelties  In 

dau«nter  of  another  (Mr.  OrenTllle).  and  tbc  flmt 
oooalo  of  a  third,  tbe  (roatoat  of  them  (Mr. 
Pitt}. 
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her  scheme:  the  absence  of  nomination, 
payment,  etc.,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  Convalescent  Home  to  a  great  hos- 
pital. As  Mrs.  Gladstone  had  been  its 
foundress,  so  she  watched  over  it,  vis- 
iting it  constantly,  and  taking  the  larg- 
est part  in  the  labor  of  raising  funds 
for  Its  support  Till  the  end  of  her 
London  life  every  Monday  afternoon 
saw  her  on  her  way  to  Whitechapel  to 
sit  on  the  committee  at  the  London 
Hospital,  by  which  cases  to  be  drafted 
to  it  were  selected. 

These  Institutions— and  others  might 
be  added— bear  witness  to  the  fore- 
sight, resource  and  energy  which  she 
carried  into  all  her  works  of  charity; 
but  by  themselves  they  give  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  warmth  and  large- 
ness of  heart  of  which  they  were  only 
one  channel.  The  touching  telegram 
from  the  Queen  "She  was  always  kind 
to  me,"  If  it  says  much  of  the  simplic- 
ity and  true  womanliness  of  the  Royal 
sender,  is  also  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  personality  of  her  of  whom  It 
speaks.  She  had  profound  reverence 
(like  her  husband,  a  good  old-fashioned 
reverence)  for  the  Queen's  high  office, 
and  a  most  affectionate  loyalty  to  her 
person,  but  what  stood  out  most  in  the 
Queen's  own  memory  was  her  power 
of  simple  human  sympathy  In  the  sor- 
rows which  do  not  respect  persons. 
Suffering  In  any  form  and  In  any  rank 
appealed  at  once  to  her  motherly  in- 
stinct In  the  cholera  wards  of  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,'  among  the  distressed 
operatives  in  the  Lancashire  cotton 
famine,  as  In  any  hillside  cottage  in 
her  own  neighborhood  at  Hawarden, 
she  was  always  first  to  be  on  the  spot 
where  there  was  distress  or  calamity. 
She  never  had  a  thought  of  personal 
risk  or  trouble  or  fatigue.  It  struck  no 
one  as  anything  but  what  was  natural 
in  her  that  in  the  first  hours  after  Mr. 

*It  *u  here  that  ate  mnde  the  acquaintance 
and  learned  tbe  worth  of  her  Ufe-loo*  friend  and 
councilor  In  fowl  worlci.  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 


Gladstone's  death  she  should  have 
driven  up  the  village  to  comfort  the 
new-made  widow  of  a  collier  who  had 
been  killed  that  morning  in  a  mining 
accident 

She  had  an  untiring  and  a  graphic 
pen,   as   relations   and   friends  had 
reason  to  know,  especially  any  who 
were  in  trouble,  or  whom  she  felt 
would  like  to  be  remembered;  but  the 
bulk  of  her  large  correspondence  was 
on  cases  of  distress  put  before  her.  A 
characteristic  story  occurs  to  me,  both 
of  her  impulsive  ways  and  of  the  wide 
net  which  she  cast  for  objects  of  char- 
ity. She  was  travelling  down  to  Wood- 
ford.   The  footman  had  taken  her 
ticket  when  she  started,  and  she  had  no 
money,  having  left  her  purse  at  home, 
or  (as  she  often  did)  emptied  It  On 
the  way  she  entered  into  conversation 
with  a  sad-looking  young  lady  in  the 
carriage  and  learned,  by  degrees,  her 
trouble— a  sick   husband    whom  she 
was  Just   sending  off    for   a  voy- 
age to  Australia  as   a  chance  for 
his   life,  but   whom   she  could  not 
afford  to  accompany.     In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  story  she  overran  her  sta- 
tion. As  she  got  out  remembering  that 
she  had  no  money,  she  borrowed  a 
shilling  of  her  travelling  companion, 
and  then  gave  her  her  address  In  St 
James's  Square  and  asked  her  to  call, 
telling  her  that  she  would  see  what 
could  be  done  for  her.  Tbe  same  even- 
ing, at  a  smart  dinner,  she  told  the 
story  with  such  effect  that  with  her 
own  promised  contribution,  enough  was 
promised  to  pay  the  second  passage  to 
Australia.   Next   morning   the  young 
wife  came,  and  with  her  to  the  door 
her  husband,  who  was  afraid  she  might 
have  been  hoaxed,  but  she  was  warmly 
received,  and  the  story  being  fully  veri- 
fied, she  was  made  happy  by  being  en- 
abled to  accompany  her  husband  on  bis 
voyage. 

Even  a  large  and  a  warm  heart  are 
not  such  uncommon  gifts,  but  they 
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were  combined  in  Mrs.  Gladstone  with 
some  rare  powers  of  command  and  of 
attraction.  As  a  girl  she  bad  bad  ber 
own  way.  Losing  ber  fatber  in  her  in- 
fancy and  with  a  mother  in  deepening 
ill-health,  adored  by  sisters  and  broth- 
ers, among  whom  she  was  the  leading 
spirit,  the  idol  of  humbler  neighbors, 
she  started  under  the  conditions  which, 
without  the  nobler  impulses  and  the 
great  attachment  which  moulded  her 
life,  might  have  developed  a  character 
of  mere  self-will.  She  bad  a  great 'in- 
sight into  motive  and  character.  In  her 
charitable  undertakings  she  was  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  ber  chief  agents, 
which  means,  generally,  singularly 
wise  in  selecting  and  skilful  in  band- 
ling  them.  She  commanded  confidence 
by  ber  promptness,  courage  and  unerr- 
ing instincts.  And  she  was  very  at- 
tractive to  people  of  all  ranks  and  posi- 


tions. This  was  partly  the  result  of 
her  perfect  manner,  ber  beauty  which 
lasted  to  the  end,  her  simple  exhibition 
of  natural  feeling;  but  there  was  also 
something  that  touched  people  more 
closely.  It  Is  difficult  to  define.  Though 
she  was  a  religious  woman,  it  would 
be  scarcely  true  to  say  that  there  was 
In  her  that  visible  sense  of  another 
world  which  to  those  who  saw  bim 
close  was  such  a  key  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's life.  But  there  was  a  remark- 
able absence  of  what  we  describe  often 
by  the  term  "worldliness."  There  was 
not  only  transparent  simplicity  of  mo- 
tive and  indifference  to  the  world's 
standards  and  luxuries  and  ambitions; 
there  was  what  is  very  rare  Indeed, 
complete  forgetfulness  of  self.  She 
lived  entirely  for  others.  It  was  a  life 
of  continuous  self-sacrifice— a  life  to 
attract  and  a  life  to  Inspire. 

E.  C.  Wickhom. 


OLD  BETTY  AND  HER  LADYSHIP. 


Old  Betty  Perkins  lived  in  one  room 
In  the  Borough.  She  was  not  largely 
blessed  with  this  world's  goods,  but 
Heaven  bad  endowed  her  with  a  cheery 
soul,  and  she  looked  out  on  life  with 
serene  old  eyes  that  saw  the  bright  side 
of  things  by  preference  to  the  dark, 
and  believed  firmly  In  good  times  to 
come — some  when,  somewhere. 

She  lived  in  a  third-floor  back,  and 
although  her  room  contained  the  mini- 
mum number  of  articles  possible  for  a 
minimum  degree  of  comfort,  she  kept 
everything  scrupulously  clean  and  neat, 
and  "and  that  is  always  something,"  as 
■he  was  wont  to  say. 

Nobody  ever  came  to  see  ber,  except 
her  Immediate  neighbors,  who  resorted 
to  old  Betty  to  pour  out  their  woes  into 


her  sympathizing  ears.  And  how  it 
had  come  about  I  do  not  know,  but  no 
district  visitor  ever  visited  Betty,  or 
bad  ever  done  so  In  all  the  old  lady's 
long  life  and  she  went  on  her  serene 
independent  way,  unhelped  by  any  or- 
ganization, parochial  or  otherwise,  get- 
ting along  as  best  she  could. 

She  was  a  simple,  kindly  old  soul, 
and  there  was  no  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  bad  not  a  good  word  for  ber. 

One  afternoon  Betty  sat  alone  in  her 
little  room,  resting,  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  "bit  of  cleaning,"  and  watching 
the  kettle  preparing  to  boil  for  her  cup 
of  tea.  Her  sole  companion,  a  canary, 
in  a  small  cage  by  the  window,  was 
singing  his  very  best,  because  a  long 
ray  of  sunshine  bad  contrived  to  strag- 
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gle  between  tbe  tall  bouses  opposite 
aud  to  shine  Into  the  third-floor  back. 
Its  coming  cheered  the  canary,  and  old 
Betty  nodded  and  smiled  as  the  bird 
sang. 

There  was  a  footstep  on  the  stairs— 
a  slow,  unaccustomed  footstep,  but  the 
canary's  voice  was  so  loud  that  old 
Betty  did  not  hear  the  outside  sound, 
until  a  knock  at  the  door  made  her 
start  up  hastily. 

"Well,  there,  my  dear,"  she  said  later 
to  a  neighbor,  "you  could  a'  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather  when  I  opened 
that  there  door.  I  never  see  nothin' 
like  her  in  my  life!" 

For  standing  on  Betty  Perkins's 
threshold  was  the  very  smartest  lady 
Betty's  eyes  had  ever  fallen  upon.  She 
was  tall  and  graceful  and  faultlessly 
dressed.  She  held  a  parasol  In  one 
hand,  a  parcel  In  the  other.  She  panted 
a  little,  out  of  breath,  after  her  long 
climb  up  the  stairs. 

Betty  took  the  initiative,  being,  so 
she  felt,  on  her  own  ground. 

"Was  there  anything  I  could  do  for 
you  ma'am?"  she  asked,  looking  at  the 
smart  lady  with  kindly  eyes. 

"I  came  to  pay  you  a  visit,"  the  lady 
answered— "I  am  going  to  visit  in  this 
neighborhood,"  Her  voice  was  conde- 
scending; she  gathered  her  skirts  dain- 
tily about  her,  and  looked  expectantly 
at  Betty. 

"I'm  sure  it's  very  kind  of  you, 
ma'am,"  the  old  woman  said,  in  a  be- 
wildered tone;  "will  you  please  to 
come  in?"  And  she  drew  the  door 
wider  open,  that  her  visitor  might  en- 
ter. "And  will  you  please  sit  down?" 
she  added,  drawing  forward  the  one 
chair— a  somewhat  dilapidated  cane 
one. 

The  smart  lady  seated  herself,  her 
skirts  still  held  closely  round  her. 

"Which  my  room  was  as  clean  as  a 
new  pin,"  Betty  said  afterwards,  a 
little  resentfully  to  a  friend. 

"And  what  is  your  name?"  the  lady 


asked,  and  the  faintest  flicker  of  sur- 
prise crossed  her  face  as  Betty  seated 
herself  upon  the  only  other  seat  In  the 
room,  namely,  the  bed. 

"My  name  Is  Perkins."  Betty  an- 
swered, simply,  "and  I  haven't  tbe 
pleasure  of  knowing  your  name, 
ma'am." 

The  lady  stared. 

"Oh!  my  name  Is  Lady  Allerton,"  sbe 
said,  shortly,  "and  I  am  coming  to  visit 
down  here." 

''Do  you  live  In  these  parts,  may  I 
ask.  ma'ara?" 

"Oh,  no!  I  live  a  long  way  from  here 
—in  Baton  Square.  Do  you  live  only 
in  one  room?"  she  added,  glancing 
round  it  with  curious  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
"It  must  be  rather  cramped,  I  should 
think— " 

"Well,  no,  ma'am.  I  don't  seem  tm 
find  It  so.  There's  only  me,  you  see. 
and  one  old  woman  don't  seem  to  take 
much  room,  do  she?  And  I  couldn't 
manage  not  to  pay  for  more  than  tbe 
one  room.  Rents  is  rather  high  in 
these  parts,"  she  added,  apologetically. 

"But  I  suppose  you  can  get  help  from 
the  parish,  and  things?"  her  ladyship 
asked,  vaguely. 

Betty  drew  herself  up  a  little,  but  if 
her  tone  was  a  trifle  stiff  it  was  still 
very  courteous.  She  knew  the  rules  of 
hospitality  and  politeness. 

"Oh,  no,  ma'am!  I  am  glad  to  say  1 
don't  have  no  call  to  jgo  to  the  parish, 
nor  nothing  of  that  and  I  hope  I  never 
may  have.  Me  and  my  pore  husband 
we  put  away  a  mite,  and  what  with 
odd  jobs  for  the  neighbors  and  that.  1 
make  my  seven  shillings  a  week."  Sbe 
spoke  proudly. 

"But  you  can't  live  on  that?"  A  faint 
Incredulous  smile  crept  over  the  smart 
lady's  face. 

"Ob.  yes,  ma'am,  and  pay  my  three 
pence  a  week  to  the  burial  club,  too," 
Betty  answered  with  pride. 

"Dear  me.  It's  very  surprising!  I 
read,  you  know,  about  how  the  poor 
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live,  but  1  never  believed  It.  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  come  and  see.  I've 
brought  you  some  tea,  by  the  way"— 
and  she  laid  the  parcel  she  carried  upon 
the  rickety  table. 

Betty  still  looked  puzzled. 

"I'm  sure  It's  very  kind  of  you, 
ma'am,"  she  said,  turning  over  hi  her 
mind  what  in  the  world  could  have 
made  this  fine  lady  come  here,  and  why 
she  should  have  brought  her  that  pack- 
et of  tea.  But  her  Instincts  as  a  hos- 
tess were  very  strong. 

"You'U  let  me  make  you  a  cup  of  tea, 
won't  you,  ma'am  V  she  asked,  and  a 
kindly  smile  lit  up  her  wrinkled  old 
race.  "The  kettle  Is  just  on  the  boll, 
and  a  cup  of  tea  'ud  do  you  good,  after 
the  long  way  as  you've  come." 

Lady  AUerton  almost  gasped.  She 
quite  8 tared  with  amazement  More- 
over, she  always  drank  China  tea  at 
borne.  This  courteous,  hospitable  old 
body  was  a  new  revelation  to  her. 

"Oh.  no— no,  thank  you,"  she  said, 
hurriedly;  "I  think  I  won't  have  any 
tea."  Betty  looked  and  felt  profound- 
ly disappointed.  "I  must  be  getting  on 
now" — and  her  ladyship  rose  with 
haste,  and  with  her  petticoats  still  held 
tightly  about  her.  "I  shall  come  and 
see  you  again  some  day— good-after- 
noon!" 

She  bowed  to  the  old  woman,  who 

tood  holding  the  door  open  for  her, 
and  eyed  her  with  polite  Interest. 
"Good  afternoon." 

She  passed  rustling  down  the  stairs, 
and  Betty  returned  to  her  chair  and  to 
the  contemplation  of  her  kettle. 

"Deary  me,"  she  spoke  aloud,  a  habit 
she  had  acquired  from  much  living 
alone— "deary  me,  now!  I  wonder 
what  brought  that  fine  lady  down  here? 
And  to  see  me,  too!  Pore  thing!  she 
haven't  much  Idea  of  manners,  neither, 
never  to  shake  hands  with  me,  nor 
nothln'.  But  there,  perhaps  she  don't 
know  no  better,  pore  thing.  I  have 
heard  say  as  the  manners  of  the  qual- 
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ity  isn't  what  they  was.  and  she  meant 

well,  no  doubt,  a-brlnglng  me  a  pound 

of  tea.  Though  it  do  seem  queer,  to 

my  thinkin',  to  go  callln'  on  folks  as 

you  don't  know,  and  takln'  of  'em 

pounds  of  tea.  Why,  how  did  she  know 

as  I  wanted  for  her  to  come  and  call?" 

Betty  shook  her  head  sagely.  "But 

there,  she  meant  well,  no  doubt,  and 

we've  a'  got  to  take  things  as  they're 

meant." 

»•••••• 

"And  you  know,"  Lady  AUerton  said 
to  her  husband  that  same  evening,  "the 
poor  In  the  Borough  are  quke  different 
from  anything  I  expected.  They  didn't 
stand  whilst  I  was  in  their  rooms — they 
just  sat  and  talked  to  me  as  If  they 
were  as  good  as  I  was." 

"And  so,  no  doubt,  they  are,  my 
dear."  Lord  AUerton  replied,  lazily. 
"I  daresay  they  wondered  what  on 
earth  made  you  suddenly  go  and  see 
them,  and  perhaps  they  thought  It  con- 
foundedly Impertinent  of  you.  And 
so  it  was."  he  added,  totto  voce. 


Old  Betty's  views  of  etiquette  were 
founded  on  those  which  held  good  in 
her  immediate  neighborhood,  where,  if 
anybody  stepped  in  to  see  you  in  friend- 
ly fashion  one  day,  you  generally 
stepped  in  upon  them  In  like  fashion 
during  the  course  of  the  week. 

Three  days  after  Lady  Allerton's 
visit  to  her.  Betty  dressed  herself  hi 
her  best  clothes,  a  very  worn 
but  perfectly  tidy  black  dress,  a  bonnet 
of  antediluvian  design,  and  a  neat  black 
shawl,  and  prepared  to  sally  forth. 

"Wherever  are  you  a-goln'  to?"  her 
neighbor  below  asked. 

"I'm  a-goln*  to  see  a  lady  as  called  on 
me."  Betty  announced,  placidly,  but  in 
a  tone  which  forbade  further  question- 
ing, and  she  went  out  in  the  glory  of 
her  best  clothes,  feeling,  dear  soul,  that 
the  least  she  could  do  to  repay  the 
kindness  shown  by  the  smart  lady  to 
her  was  to  call  upon  the  lady  In  return. 
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8he  had  never  before  been  to  the  West- 
end,  and  the  length  of  the  journey,  the 
grandeur  of  the  street*  and  shops  when 
she  did  finally  arrive  Impressed  her 
mightily. 

"I'd  a'  liked  to  a'  took  her  a  little 
somethin',"  she  thought,  "just  as  a  sort 
of  a  return  like  for  that  tea,  but  I  dun- 
no  as  I  can  afford  anything  much,  un- 
less it  was  a  flower."  And  Betty's  eyes 
brightened  as  she  met  a  flower-girl 
laden  with  a  basket  of  deep  red  roses. 

"Pick  me  out  a  nice  one,  my  dear," 
she  said  to  the  girl;  "I'm  a-takin'  of  it 
to  a  lady  as  has  been  kind  to  me;  I'm 
Just  a-goln'  to  return  her  call." 

"There's  a  nice  one,  granny"— and 
the  girl  thrust  a  soft,  deep-colored  bud 
into  the  old  woman's  hand;  "you  looks 
a  bit  tired." 

"Well,  I  be  a  bit  tired,  my  dear-I've 
come  a  long  way,  but  I'll  get  rested 
when  I  gets  to  the  house,  of  course." 

It  took  Betty  some  time  to  find  the 
house,  but  a  kindly  postman  pointed  It 
out  to  her,  and  she  climbed  the  steps  a 
little  wearily  and  rang  the  bell. 

A  gorgeous  footman  answered  it  He 
looked  her  up  and  down  with  a  super- 
cilious air  of  surprise,  but  something 
in  Betty's  gentle  old  eyes  and  dignified 
manner  made  him  ask  her  almost  civ- 
illy what  she  wanted. 

"I  wanted  to  see  Lady  Allerton,"  she 
said. 

"To  see  her  ladyship?"  The  man 
stared.  "I  don't  think  she'll  see  you 
now— she've  got  company.  Walt  here 
a  minute  and  I'll  see." 

So  Betty  stood  humbly  outside  upon 
the  steps  and  wondered  over  the  curi- 
ous treatment  bestowed  by  the  great 
upon  their  visitors,  and  over  many 
other  things,  and  longed  very  much  to 
sit  down  and  rest  ber  aching  old  limbs. 
If  it  were  only  for  a  moment. 

The  footman  returned  to  the  door. 

"Her  ladyship  wishes  to  know  what 
you  want,"  he  asked;  "she  is  busy  Just 
now,  and  she  doesn't  know  you." 


"I— I  Just  come  to  see  her,"  Betty  fal- 
tered; "if  you  was  to  say  as  'twas  Mrs. 
Perkins  of  125  William  Street,  she  'od 
remember.  She  come  to  see  me  the 
day  before  yesterday,  so  I  Just  come 
round  to  see  her  to-day.  Perhaps  she 
'ud  see  me  for  a  minute." 

The  footman  again  left  her  standing 
on  the  doorstep,  returning  shortly  to 
ask  her  to  come  inside  a  minute. 

Old  Betty  drew  a  long  breath  of 
wonder  when  she  saw  the  hall.  She 
had  never  Imagined  anything  so  lovely 
and  luxurious.  The  carpet  was  so  soft 
and  beautiful.  The  very  wall  paper  Im- 
pressed her.  Overhead  there  was  a 
murmur  of  voices  and  she  could  bear 
the  rattle  of  tea-cups.  It  was  a  wel- 
come sound.  Old  Betty  thought  of  her 
far-off  room,  and  the  fire  that  would 
have  to  be  lighted  before  the  kettle 
would  boil  for  her  own  tea.  The 
footman  had  vanished— the  old  woman 
stood  humbly  in  the  middle  of  that  gor- 
geous hall  for  several  minutes  whilst 
the  clatter  of  tea-cups  and  chatter  of 
voices  went  on  upstairs.  Then  there 
came  the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress,  and 
Lady  Allerton  came  quickly  down- 
stairs, an  impatient  little  frown  puck- 
ering her  forehead. 

She  nodded  rather  frigidly  to  old 
Betty. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Perkins,"  she  said,  "did 
you  want  anything?  Have  you  come 
to  ask  me  to  do  something  for  you?" 

"Dear  me,  no  ma'am!"— there  was  un- 
utterable surprise  in  Betty's  voice.  "I 
Just  come  to  see  you,  because  you  was 
good  enough  to  come  and  see  me. 
and—" 

"You— came— to— see  me?"  Lady  Al- 
lerton looked  the  old  woman  up  and 
down  with  well-bred  insolence.  "That 
was  very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure."  The 
sarcasm  passed  unheeded  over  the  sim- 
ple old  soul's  head,  she  only  noticed  the 
words. 

"Not  to  say  kind."  she  answered, 
"'twas  the  least  as  I  could  do  when 
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you  was  so  nice  as  to  come  so  far  to 
see  me,  and  me  never  knowln'  you,  nor 
askin'  you  to  come,  nor  nothin'."  The 
fine  sarcasm  of  this  was  unintentional, 
and  was  lost  on  Lady  Allerton. 

"And  brought  me  such  fine  tea,  too," 
Betty  added.  "I  'ud  hare  liked  to  bring 
you  a  little  trifle,  ma'am,  but  you  will 
excuse  it,  I  know,  me  beln'  a  pore 
woman,  so  I  just  brought  you  this." 

She  held  out  the  red  rose  In  her  hand 
to  the  smartly-dressed  lady,  and  smiled 
her  kind  old  smile  into  the  pretty  petu- 
lant face. 

"You  brought  me  a  rose?  Dear  me, 
what  a  funny  thing  to  do,  but  very 
kind  of  you,  I  am  sure,  only  I  am  sorry 
you  spent  your  money." 

The  little  careless  words  did  strike 
Betty  as  lacking  in  courtesy,  only  she 
did  not  put  It  quite  In  those  words  in 
her  mind.  "Pore  thing,"  she  thought 
to  herself;  "nobody  didn't  take  much 
heed  to  her  manners  when  she  was  a 
girl,  that's  plain  to  be  seen." 

"And  now  I'm  afraid  I  can't  stop  any 
more,"  Lady  Allerton  went  on.  I 
have  friends  upstairs.  You  know  your 
way  out,  don't  you?"— and  she  nodded 
towards  the  front  door. 

"Yes,  thank  you.  ma'am,  I  can  find 
my  way  out,  and  good  day  to  you." 

Betty's  manners  were  those  of  a  well- 
br*»d  duchess. 

Lady  Allerton  rustled  upstairs  again, 
and  In  her  smart  drawing-room  regaled 
her  friends  with  an  account  of  her  first 
experience  of  "slumming"  in  the  Boro\ 
whilst  they  ate  thin  bread-and-butter 
and  onke. 

"Fancy  that  queer  old  person  coming 
to  see  me  because  I  had  been  to  see  her. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?  I 
don't  know  what  the  lower  classes  will 
do  next!  Some  people  might  have  told 


the  old  thing  to  her  face  that  it  was  im- 
pertinence, but  I  didn't  say  that  to  her. 
No  doubt  she  meant  well,  poor  old 
thing." 

"My  dear,  she  did  to  you  exactly 
what  you  had  done  to  her.  She  called 
upon  you  uninvited,  only  she  had  some 
excuse.  You  had  appeared  to  desire  her 
acquaintance,  seeing  that  you  called 
upon  her  first,"  Lord  Allerton  said, 
drily. 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Dick— as  if  the  two 
cases  were  in  the  least  alike!  You  are 
so  ridiculous  about  the  poor,  but  of 
course  she  knew  no  better,  poor  soul." 

Lady  Allerton  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders and  smiled. 

Meanwhile  old  Betty,  after  fumbling 
with  the  latch  of  the  front  door,  had 
finally  got  herself  out  into  the  street. 

"Well,  to  be  sure,"  she  said  to  herself 
thoughtfully,  as  with  tired  feet  she 
wearily  wended  her  way  home  again, 
"the  manners  of  the  quality  is  stranger 
than  I  could  ever  a'  thought  they  would 
a*  bin.  I'd  never  have  guessed  it— 
never!  She  never  even  asked  me  to  sit 
down,  nor  to  take  a  cup  of  tea,  though 
I  could  hear  as  the  tea  was  ready,  the 
cups  a-clinklng  and  all.  And  me  come 
all  that  way  juBt  for  to  see  her!  Well, 
well,  it  ain't  for  me  to  Judge;  perhaps 
she  don't  know  no  better,  pore  thing- 
she  didn't  never  learn  no  manners 
when  she  was  a  girl,  that's  quite  plain, 
and  if  you  don't  learn  'em  as  a  girl, 
why,  you  don't  never  learn  'em,  that's 
my  Idea.  But  maybe  she  meant  better 
than  she  acted,  pore  thing— it  ain't  for 
me  to  Judge." 

Which  shows  that  old  Betty  and  her 
ladyship  had  curiously  similar  views 
about  each  other,  from  across  that 
great  gulf  fixed  between  them! 

L.  O.  Moberly. 
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MIMICRY  AND  OTHER 

I  have  no  desire  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  bow  certain  colors  change  in 
the  skin  of  the  cuttle-fishes,  whether 
by  volition  or  otherwise.  My  purpose 
is  only  to  record  facts.  Just  now  I  am 
only  touching  the  fringe  of  a  very  great 
subject,  although  Mr.  Bate  began  It  so 
long  ago.  Like  my  article  on  the 
crabs,1  this  also  will  be  written  on 
hypothetical  lines— although  showing 
voluntary  actions  in  these  creatures- 
leaving  to  the  future  the  final  decision. 

These  cephalopoda  are  true  mollusks, 
although  they  make  the  nearest  ap- 
proach of  all  known  creatures  to  the 
vertebrate  forms.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  a  distinct  brain  enclosed 
in  a  brain  pan  of  jelly  or  cartilage  an- 
swering to  the  skull  in  the  higher 
forms  of  life. 

Beside  this  rudimentary  skull,  a  few 
of  this  species  have  also  a  spinal  col- 
umn in  shadow;  for  I  think  It  doubtful 
If  it  is  in  its  initiatory  stage.  In  some 
It  Is  in  the  form  of  a  clear,  flexible 
gelatinous  pen  or  feather,  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  animal  in  shape.  In 
others  it  takes  the  figure  of  an  oval 
shelly  plate,  carrying  on  one  of  its  sur- 
faces a  quantity  of  very  thin  shelves 
which  are  kept  apart  by  pillars  so  fine 
as  to  be  microscopic;  and,  although 
formed  of  hard,  stony  matter,  by  this 
arrangement  the  plate  Is  so  light  as  to 
float  in  water,  thus  giving  a  needful 
buoyancy  to  the  creature. 

In  animals  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
fishes,  this  question  arises  with  those 
who  Intimately  know  them:  If  sense 
were  compared  with  sense  In  the  two 
races,  which  would  show  the  highest 
development?  And  It  has  been  Inferred 
that  the  cuttles  would  take  the  high- 
est place.  But  seeing  that  the  fishes 
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seem  to  possess  more  senses  than  the 
cuttles,  this  might  give  the  fishes  an 
advantage  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life. 

Here,  I  purpose  to  take  the  faculties 
of  the  cuttle  in  succession.* 

The  Eyes  consist  of  a  single  pair, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  are 
large  and  brilliant— superior  as  an  or- 
gan of  vision  to  those  of  many  of  the 
vertebrates,  and  presenting  peculiar- 
ities of  great  interest  to  the  anatomist 

The  Ears  are  two  chambers  or  cav- 
ities behind  the  eyes,  in  each  of  which 
is  suspended  a  sac  containing  a  clear 
fluid  and  an  otolith  or  ear-stone.  Cut- 
tles are  very  quick  of  hearing;  aad 
great  caution  is  needed  when  trying  to 
catch  them,  so  that  no  noise  may  be 
made. 

The  Taste.— In  the  mouth  is  a  large 
fleshy  tongue,  the  structure  of  which 
Indicates  a  great  development  in  the 
sense  of  taste;  In  fact,  we  know  of  no 
marine  animal  which  has  such  facil- 
ities for  the  enjoyment  of  its  food. 

The  Smell— Below,  or  behind,  the 
eyes  are  small  cavities  with  raised 
borders,  containing  a  soft  wart-like 
substance,  and  supplied  with  special 
nerves.  These  appear  to  be  organs  of 
smell. 

The  Feelings,  or  Touch.— These  are 
found  in  the  whole  skin  and  lips,  and 
especially  in  the  arms  and  tentacles. 

Beside  this,  cuttles  have  character- 
istics which  are  peculiarly  and  wholly 
their  own. 

Thus  they  have  but  two  bones  or 
horny  developments  connected  with 
their  structure.  These  are  In  the  up- 
per and  lower  jaws.  In  the  form  of  a 
parrot's  beak,  and  are  formidable  wea- 
pons when  In  use,  being  so  hard,  and 
attached  to  muscles  so  strong,  that 

*St*  Goeae'a  "Manual  of  Marine  Zoology  for  tb» 
BrltUh  Ialea,"  p.  133. 
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they  can  easily  break  through  the  back 
and  claws  of  crabs. 

In  feeding,  unlike  the  case  of  most 
animals,  the  lower  Jaw  is  a  fixture,  and 
the  upper  jaw  opens  and  closes  the 
mouth,  giving  the  creature  great  com* 
mand  of  grip  when  attacking  large  ob- 
jects. 

Then  they  are  head-footed  animals; 
and  when  walking  on  the  floor  of  the 
ocean  they  are  very  different  from 
most  other  creatures,  In  having  their 
head  and  heels  so  close  together,  and 
their  mouth  and  eyes  so  near  the  dirt 
and  weeds  of  the  sea-bottom. 

Then  their  blood  is  either  violet, 
green  or  transparent;  and,  I  believe, 
never  red.  And  their  general  habits, 
including  mimicry,  are  so  intense  and 
extreme  that  I  purpose  to  review  sev- 
eral of  these  creatures  Individually. 
My  first  case  will  be  the 

KLIDOSE  OCTOTUB. 

These  invertebrates  are  fairly  plenti- 
ful off  the  Cornish  and  Devon  coasts 
and  breed  freely  there;  their  eggs  are 
enveloped  In  a  glutinous  whitish-gray 
finger-like  case;  and  in  the  early  spring 
they  are  often  attached  by  the  parents 
to  the  fishing  implements  of  the  crab 
fishermen,  In  bunches  of  from  a  score 
to  thirty  in  number. 

The  young,  in  breaking  the  sac  In 
July  or  August,  are  perfect  in  form 
and  color;  and  are  about  the  length  of 
rice  grains,  but  a  little  broader  in  size. 
I  have  known  them  squirt  ink  the 
moment  they  were  afloat. 

Full-grown  specimens  seldom  exceed 
two  feet  six  inches  in  their  extreme 
grip;  and  having  only  a  single  row  of 
suckers  on  their  arms  they  cannot  be 
confounded  with  the  larger  varieties. 
Their  food  Is  generally  small  crusta- 
ceans, but  when  hungry  they  will  em- 
brace all  kinds  of  young  flsh  life. 

In  the  winter  months  when  food  is 
scarce,  they  are  caught  on  the  fisher- 
man's hook,  and  when  thrown  Into  the 


boat  there  is  no  end  to  their  wander- 
ings; sometimes  they  will  climb  up  the 
mast  a  considerable  distance,  or,  if  al- 
lowed, will  quietly  creep  over  the  side 
of  the  boat  and  drop  into  the  depths 
below. 

Their  enemies  are  all  the  predatory 
fishes  and  larger  crabs,  and  over  and 
above  their  sepld  secretions  their 
mimicry  manifests  itself  in  Imitating 
their  surroundings  to  avoid  these  foes, 
for  it  is  certain  that  but  few  species  in 
the  great  deep  afford  its  Inhabitants 
such  pleasant  food  as  do  these  cuttles; 
and  as  a  consequence  all  the  hungry 
forces  of  the  sea  are  aiming  at  their 
destruction. 

That  they  may  meet  these  enemies 
the  great  Designer  has  supplied  cuttles 
with  compensating  balances  equal  to 
their  wants  for  the  preservation  of  the 
race.  First,  they  possess  an  elaborate 
facility  for  Instantly  changing  their 
skin  into  a  great  variety  of  colors, 
which  seem  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  muscles,  and  held  in  or  under  the 
cuticle  in  sacs  or  vesicles.  This  power 
Is  always  used  by  the  animal  for  as- 
similating or  blending  its  colors  with 
its  environment.  And  secondly,  when 
these  deceptive  colors  fall  and  the 
creatures  are  really  discovered  and  at- 
tacked by  their  enemies,  they  are  fur- 
nished with  an  ink  bag  and  siphon, 
whereby  they  can  instantly  cover  their 
pursuers  In  a  cloud  of  darkness  some 
two  or  three  feet  square;  and  while 
thus  enveloped  the  dedone  quietly  drops 
out  of  sight 

Considering  the  home  and  life  of 
these  creatures,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  our  shallow  waters,  whore 
masses  of  red,  olive  and  green  sea- 
weeds abound  with  their  varying 
shades,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  Jutting  rocks  and  neutral  sands,  at 
times  when  the  sea  Is  clear  and  the 
sunshine  is  on  them,  they  mnst  present 
vistas  of  harmonious  and  unique 
beauty.    And    further,    outsid**  tin* 
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lainlnarian  zone  or  the  range  of  the 
sea-weeds,  amid  the  many  varieties  of 
the  sea-bottom,  where  the  hoary  rocky 
pinnacles  pierce  up  through  the  blue 
sea,  where  patches  of  gray  sands  lie 
here  and  there  in  contrast  to  these 
looming  heights  and  stretching 
shadows,  and  where  all  Is  toned  and 
softened  by  the  sun  throwing  its  dim 
blue  light  on  countless  millions  of  red 
Gorgonias,'  creamy  Alcyoniidse  and 
white  bivalves,  in  the  sometime  quiet 
of  this  oceanic  sylvan  wilderness,  there 
must  be  a  dreamy  condition  of  still- 
ness and  color  almost  Impossible  else- 
where. 

In  localities  like  these  the  clcdone 
lives.  To  match  and  blend  with  all 
these  gradations  of  tints  and  hues, 
when  wandering  through  these  vales 
of  beauty,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst  and  to  evade  their  piratical  and 
plunderous  enemies,  these  cuttles  have 
at  will  a  great  variety  of  vanishing 
and  fleeting  colors,  many  of  which  I 
have  seen  displayed.  Among  them  I 
have  noticed  a  bright  mahogany  on 
the  back  with  a  whitish  blue  on  the 
chest;  also  reddish  streaks  running 
down  the  back  and  sides,  filled  in  with 
bluish  gray,  the  latter  color  covering 
the  under  part  of  the  mantle;  also  a 
chocolate  red  on  the  back  with  a  green 
chest  and  surroundings;  then  a  French 
gray  color  on  the  back  mottled  with  a 
creamy  white  throughout. 

I  have  seen,  too,  a  mottled  skin  of 
salmon  color  and  gray  with  flashes  of 
spotted  green,  the  green  showing 
brightest  on  the  web  between  the  arms. 
Another  color  has  been  a  heliotrope  on 
the  back,  with  peacock  blue  mixed 
with  salmon  color  below.  And  these 
were  all  made  to  move  and  shade  into 
each  other  as  freely  and  gently  as  the 
blushes  on  a  lady's  face,  while  at 
other  times  they  could  be  so  suddenly 

•In  tome  placet  tbt  bottom  of  the  eea  la  covered 
ti  thlok  ae  a  fern-brake  with  these  beautiful  flex- 
ible coral*. 


mixed  and  fused  together  as  to  be  be- 
yond any  description  of  mine. 
I  now  come  to  the 

OCTOPUS  VULOABXS. 

These  massive  cephalopoda  live  among 
the  rocky  precipices  under  the  sea;  and 
from  cavern  and  crevice  are  ever 
ready  to  pounce  out  and  assault  their 
enemies.  I  cannot  imagine  any  crea- 
ture more  vindictive,  violent  or  cun- 
ning, or  whose  embrace  is  so  much  like 
the  grip  of  death,  relentless,  sure,  abid- 
ing; once  felt,  ever  to  be  remembered. 

On  our  coasts  we  have  them  with 
tentacles  stretching  seven  feet,  with  a 
thousand  suckers  on  their  eight  arms, 
some  of  whose  discs  will  easily  cover  a 
penny. 

The  late  Frank  Buckland  once 
stated  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
a  creature  Ikke  this  holding  a  man 
down  In  the  sea  and  drowning  him. 
Their  enemies  are  most  of  the  fishes 
with  predal  habits,  with  whom  they 
often  battle  successfully;  for  beside  the 
Immense  muscular  power  centred  la 
these  limbs,  they  have  their  sucking 
cups,  which  are  none  other  than  tough 
leather-like  pistons  and  cylinders  at- 
tached to  these  flexible  arms,  which 
can  surround  any  object,  and  whose 
grip  and  action  are  further  regulated 
and  intensified  by  using,  at  will,  the 
weight  of  the  ocean  and  atmosphere 
above. 

Then  they  have  their  ink  bag  and 
siphon,  with  which  they  can  half  suffo- 
cate their  adversary,  besides  envelop- 
ing him  in  a  cloud  of  pitchy  darkness 
which  no  eye  can  penetrate,  while  they 
are  in  clear  water  and  can  retreat  at 
leisure. 

Their  favorite  food  is  crabs  and  lob- 
sters, whose  hard  backs  they  can 
easily  pierce  with  their  bony  parrot- 
like  beaks. 

On  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  the  largest 
forms  are  readily  caught  on  the  fisher- 
man's hook;  and  an  objectionable  corn- 
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panionsblp  is  sometimes  the  result.  This 
was  the  case  recently  Dear  Mevaglssey. 
On  a  dark  autumn  night,  in  a  small 
boat.  Mr.  Samuel  Kelly  was  fishing  on 
the  high  rocks  off  the  Griffin  Head- 
land, when  one.  of  these  devil-fish  took 
his  bait,  and  with  the  usual  effort  was 
hauled  on  board.  But  his  difficulty 
was  to  get  the  hook  to  continue  his 
work,  for  he  had  been  successful  in 
catching  several  pollack  and  conger, 
and  the  moment  he  touched  the  brute 
some  of  its  clammy  tentacles  would 
embrace  his  arm,  holding  him  to  the 
spot,  for  its  other  arms  were  fastened 
around  the  thwart.  Soon  the  beast  be- 
came so  violent  that  it  really  made  him 
fear  it.  He  made  a  supreme  effort  to 
get  his  hook,  but  the  creature  fastened 
its  largest  suckers  on  the  back  of  his 
right  hand,  and  in  the  battle  he  had 
to  drop  bis  line  and  with  the  nails  of 
his  left  band  to  dig  the  suckers  out  of 
his  flesh,  for  they  seemed  to  bury 
themselves  there.  After  this  experi- 
ence, there  was  no  more  doubt  or  In- 
decision in  the  fight,  for  seizing  a  sharp 
knife  he  quickly  cut  the  hook  from  its 
bold,  upon  which  the  cuttle  crept  away 
to  another  part  of  the  boat.  But  this 
did  not  finish  Mr.  Kelly's  night  work, 
for  on  again  throwing  out  his  line  he 
had  a  still  heavier  haul,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  water-line  he  could  not  get 
It  an  inch  further,  although  he  used  all 
his  strength,  for  the  line  was  new  and 
stronger  than  he  could  break. 

In  this  dilemma  he  had  to  bold  on 
tight,  and  on  looking  over  the  side  by 
the  aid  of  a  flckering  light  be  found 
himself  glaring  into  the  eyes  of  an- 
other devil-fish,  and  a  much  larger  one 
than  the  first  He  further  found  that 
the  creature  had  taken  the  boat  for  Its 

*Mr.  Samuel  Kelly  la  a  man  to  be  relied  on.  He 
baa  a  school  lo  Meraglseey,  uoder  the  Cornwall 
County  Council,  for  teaching  youngsters  the  art 
of  making  knots  and  splices,  tail  and  net-mend- 
ing, etc.  R<>*!de  hla  erldence,  I  hoTe  many  other 
proofs  from  other  flahermen  of  the  andaclty  and 
Tioteoe*  of  these  creature*. 


enemy,  and  was  attacking  it  with  all 
its  force,  its  tentacles  embracing  the 
stern  on  the  one  hand,  and  running  for- 
wards to  near  the  middle  section  on  the 
other. 

On  thinking  over  his  recent  troubles 
with  its  neighbor,  and  the  waste  of 
time  likely  to  ensue  In  a  still  longer  en- 
counter with  a  stronger  brute,  he  de- 
cided not  to  risk  another  fight,  but  to 
use  the  advantage  of  its  violent  on- 
slaught on  the  boat.  Taking  his  knife 
and  watching  his  opportunity,  he 
finally  cut  the  hook  out  of  the  Intruder 
who,  on  being  liberated,  soon  dropped 
out  of  sight. 

The  next  day  I  verified  most  of  Mr. 
Kelly's  statements.*  The  arms  of  the 
dead  octopus  In  the  boat  stretched  over 
seven  feet,  and  on  the  back  of  Mr. 
Kelly's  hand  was  a  very  black  round 
bruise  about  half  an  inch  In  diameter 
corresponding  with  the  Inner  circle  of 
one  of  the  largest  suckers  of  the  dead 
octupus.  Since  then  he  has  caught 
several  of  these  cuttles,  and  one  whose 
arms  stretched  over  six  feet  and  a  half. 
In  our  waters  none  of  these  head- 
footed  mollusks  have  been  known  to 
take  human  life,  but  It  Is  scarcely  ques- 
tionable, If  favorable  opportunities 
presented  themselves,  that  they  would 
do  so.'  In  1879  one  of  the  attendants 
of  the  Scarborough  Aquarium  was  at- 
tacked by  only  a  small  octopus  when 
cleaning  out  a  tank.  The  experience 
might  have  ended  fatally  had  he  been 
in  the  sea  with  a  flood  tide.  As  it  was. 
he  had  to  make  his  exit,  leaving  his 
boot  (by  which  the  creature  held  him 
fast)  behind  him.'  But  there  have  been 
occasions  in  other  seas  when  the  worst 
has  happened,  and  men  have  been 
caught  in  the  slimy  folds  of  gigantic 

•A  fact  that  should  be  known  by  all  persona 
who  harp  anything  to  do  with  the  sea,  la  that 
the  octopna  la  easily  mastered  by  being  tightly 
gripped  by  the  throat.  When  this  Is  done.  Its  un- 
taclea  will  Instantly  relax  their  bold. 

•8ee  Wylde's  "Royal  Natural  History,"  p.  762. 
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cuttles,  which  have  held  them  on  or 
dragged    tbein    to    destruction.  Sir 
Grenville  Temple  tells  us  how  a  Sar- 
dinian captain,  while  bathing  at  Jer- 
beh,  was  seized  and  drowned  by  an 
octopus,  his  limbs  being  found  bound 
by  the  arms  of  the  animal,  although 
only  in  four  feet  of  water;  while  Cap- 
tain J.  M.  Dens,  a  French  navigator  of 
repute,  states  that,  when  off  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  three  of  his  men  were  scrap- 
ing the  sides  of  his  ship  on  a  fine 
day  when  they  were  attacked  by  one 
of  these  violent  creatures,  which  drew 
two  of  them  away  under  water  In  spite 
of  every  effort  made  to  save  them, 
while  the  third  who  was  rescued  died 
during  the  night    In  the  fight  one  of 
the    creature's    arms    was    cut  off, 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  with 
suckers  on  It  as   large   as  pot-lids. 
Should  there  still  remain  a  residuum 
of  doubt  In  any  mind  respecting  the 
existence  of  gigantic  cuttles,  this  will 
be  dispelled  by  the  following  fact  re- 
corded by  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey,  of  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland.  On  October  26, 
1873,  two  fishermen  were  out  In  a  boat 
near  the  eastern  end  of  Conception 
Bay.     Observing  a  floating  object  on 
the  water  they  rowed  towards  It  and 
struck  it;  on  which  it  Immediately  shot 
out  two  vast  tentacles  around  the  boat, 
as  If  wrestling  with  an  antagonist. 
Fortunately,  they  had  a  hatchet  on 
board  with  which  they  cut  them  from 
the  creature,  which  after  blackening 
the  sea  with  its  ink,  soon  made  off. 
One  of  these  magnificent  fragments 
was  measured  by  Mr.  Alexander  Mur- 
ray, geologist,  and  Professor  Verrill,  of 
Yale  College,  Connecticut,  who  found  It 
to  be  seventeen  feet  long  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  In  circumference.  This 
fragment   Is   now  preserved   in  St. 
John's  College,  Newfoundland.  Since 
then  scientists  have  further  considered 
the  subject  and  concluded  that  this 

TSe«  Henry  'S«  Monatm  UntMnked."  p. 

44.    Thto  work  «1tm  a  mnss  of  facta  reapectlng 


beast  with  its  tentacles  could  not  have 
been  less  than  forty-four  feet  long.* 

Reverting  to  the  British  octopus,  I 
may  further  state  that  its  mimicry  Is 
very  great  The  colors  It  uses  run 
through  deep  chocolate,  dull  red,  brown 
and  gray,  and  It  has  the  power  of  so 
arranging  these  hues  that  in  the  shade 
and  cover  of  the  dark  rocks  It  is  al- 
most unseen  by  any  eye,  which  facili- 
tates its  easily  worrying  a  stranger, 
pouncing  upon  its  food,  or  hiding  from 
its  enemies.  Its  change  from  one  color 
to  another  Is  almost  instantaneous,  and 
the  body  can  be  mottled  with  the  whole 
of  these  tints  just  as  quickly. 

I  once  saw  a  tank  cut  In  the  rocks  on 
the  open  coast  near  low  water  and  cov- 
ered with  many  folds  of  Iron  netting, 
in  which  were  kept  twenty  of  these 
cuttles.  Around  the  sides  and  bottom 
grew  the  dark  olive  lamlnarian  sea- 
weeds and  on  the  rocks  under  them 
clung  a  stunted  reddish-brown  flexible 
coral;  this  they  always  rested  on  and 
imitated;  and  were  always  of  a  red- 
dish-brown hue.  They  lived  in  seem- 
ing harmony  and  when  a  violent  storm 
broke  in  the  cover  they  did  not  care  to 
leave  it,  but  remained  there  for  some 
weeks  after.  Their  walking  power  is 
also  considerable,  and  on  the  sea-bot- 
tom no  doubt  they  often  approach  the 
object  of  their  attack  In  this  manner, 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  vari- 
ous colors  surrounding  them  as  they 
near  the  quarry. 

The  fishermen  see  much  of  their 
walking  and  climbing  powers  and  col- 
oring faculty,  when  caught  and  thrown 
into  the  boat  for  the  cuttles  often  go 
from  stem  to  stern  In  search  of  shelter, 
and  more  than  once,  while  the  fisher- 
men were  busy,  I  have  known  them, 
when  very  valuable  for  aquarium  pur- 
poses, quietly  slip  over  the  side  and 
drop  away  to  the  depths,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  fishermen. 

Inrpe  cuttle..   Alao  ac*  Knlgbft  "Pictorial  Ma- 
Mum  of  Animated  Nature."  p.  173. 
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I  shall  now  notice  the 

LOLIGO  VULGARIS. 

In  the  summer  months  these  crea- 
tures are  found  In  vast  numbers  on  the 
southern  and  western  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  following  the  mackerel,  pil- 
chard and  sprat,  when  they  approach 
the  shore,  into  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  coast;  and  are  reliable  bait  used 
by  all  the  long-shore  fishermen 
throughout  the  autumn,  when  engaged 
in  catching  conger  and  pollack,  etc. 

At  times  they  are  a  great  pest  to  the 
drift  fishermen,  watching  their  nets 
and  biting  the  fish  there,  and,  when 
nearly  satiated,  eating  out  their  eyes, 
Cor  they  seldom  devour  wholly  one  fish, 
but  rather  prefer  a  tit-bit  from  the 
back,  between  the  head  and  dorsal  fin. 

They  are  caught  In  turn  by  the  fish- 
erman putting  a  large  tough  bait  on  a 
fine  line,  and.  when  it  Is  covered  by 
the  arms  of  the  cuttle  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  it  to  its  beak,  pulling  It  as 
gently  as  possible  to  the  surface;  then 
with  a  rod,  at  the  end  of  which  are 
fastened  several  hooks,  he  gaffs  the 
creature.  They  seldom  leave  the  coasts 
until  after  spawning,  which  seems  to 
be  performed  in  the  quiet  hours  be- 
tween the  storms  in  November  and  De- 
cember. 

These  duties  are  carried  out  close  to 
the  shore,  so  near  Indeed  that  I  have 
many  times  seen  scores  left  on  the 
beach  by  the  ebbing  tide.  The  males 
are  aways  present  and  are  much 
larger  than  the  females.  Their  mode 
of  reproduction  seems  to  be  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature.  Mr.  Couch  in  his 
Journal  stated  that  from  reliable  evi- 
dence, which  he  gave,  the  loligo  cuttle 
seems  to  produce  its  young  alive.  I 
also  thought  the  same  and  sent  what 
appeared  to  be  young  cuttles,  cut  from 
the  parent  to  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land.  Dr.  Day.  of  Cheltenham,  and  oth- 
ers, who  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  on 
the  subject,  and  urged  me  to  continue 


to  watch  the  foetus  until  its  final  de- 
velopment. Nevertheless,  although  I 
examined  the  family  for  years,  I  made 
no  further  progress  except  in  finding 
that  when  these  forms  touched  a  cold 
surface  a  muscular  action  took  place; 
and  what  appeared  to  be  the  young 
cuttle  was  flung  clean  out  of  the  sac 
which  enveloped  it. 

In  the  meantime  a  friend  had  set 
some  up  for  microscopic  purposes;  and 
beautiful  objects  they  were,  for  the 
whole  creature  seems  bound  up  so  com- 
pactly and  securely.  At  a  later  date  I 
sent  a  few  specimens  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Bolton,  of  Birmingham,  a  mlcroscopist 
of  repute,  and  he  asserted  that  they 
were  not  young  cuttles  but  the  sper- 
matozoa of  the  male.  Presuming  this 
statement  true,  to  be  of  this  order  they 
were  massive  forms  Indeed,  as  each  of 
them  ran  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lines 
In  length  and  less  than  a  line  In 
breadth,  and  was  of  needle  form.  In 
situ  they  are  held  in  a  bag  containing 
several  thousands,  about  two-thirds 
down  the  body,  with  a  duct  running 
from  it  Into  the  open  near  the  neck, 
when  congress  is  near.  This  canal  con- 
tains many  of  these  forms  ready  for 
exit;  but  there  seems  no  possibility  of 
their  reaching  the  female  excepting  by 
the  assistance  of  the  long  tentacles  be- 
longing to  the  creature,  which  possibly 
might  take  hold  of  them  and  pass  them 
to  their  final  destination. 

On  examining  the  female  a  mass  of 
gelatinous  matter  was  found  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  mantle  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  eggs  about  the  size  of  com- 
mon peas,  fused  In  a  lump;  but  how 
they  could  be  separated  and  the  sper- 
matozoa deposited  In  each  Is  the  diffi- 
culty. With  our  present  slight  knowl- 
edge It  is  impossible  to  say  what  might 
be  done  by  tuese  two  creatures  work- 
ing in  harmony,  each  using  the  longest 
arms. 

The  largest  loligo  I  have  seen  meas- 
ured three  feet  eight  inches  without  at- 
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tempting  to  stretch  its  tentacles.  Like 
the  ashes,  they  seem  to  sleep  with  one 
eye  closed  at  a  time,  as  I  have  seen 
them  resting  on  the  sea-bottom  for  this 
purpose;  and  when  the  bait  fell  near 
the  sleeping  side  It  was  unobserved, 
but  when  dropped  on  the  other  It  was 
gripped  at  once. 

Their  enemies  are  all  the  carnivorous 
fishes,  which  they  often  evade,  either 
by  evolution,  fight  or  mimicry;  for  all 
of  which  devices  they  have  some  spe- 
cial adaptations. 

In  the  first  instance,  they  have  two 
tough  flexible  fins  or  wings,  high  on 
the  back,  which  enable  them  to  swim 
forwards  or  backwards  without  turn- 
ing, which  is  an  accommodation  of 
great  utility  in  either  attack  or  retreat 

Then,  their  eyes  are  so  situated  as 
almost  to  command  a  circle;  this  also 
In  a  fight  is  Invaluable,  for  they  can 
see  all  their  enemies  and  know  their 
power,  and  can  advance  or  retire  as 
the  occasion  may  require.  Then  be- 
sides their  Ink  bag  they  have  a  very 
muscular  siphon  enabling  them  to 
shoot  their  enemies,  In  the  air  some 
ten  feet,  and  in  the  sea  some  three  or 
four  feet  away. 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  saw  a 
skirmish  between  a  lollgo  and  its 
enemy  in  which  the  cuttle  came  off  the 
victor.  He  was  fishing  In  the  clear 
water  of  Mevagissey  Bay,  and,  wish- 
ing to  catch  a  John  Doree.  he  tied  the 
end  of  his  line  to  the  tall  of  a  live  young 
sea  bream  and  threw  it  Into  the  sea. 
Now  a  Doree  is  very  fond  of  living 
food,  and  likes  to  swallow  It  head  fore- 
most. This  suits  the  fisherman,  as 
when  devoured  in  this  form  the  spines 
of  the  bream  act  as  hooks  to  the  fish- 
erman's line,  and  are  sure  to  bring  all 
on  board. 

The  bream  had  not  got  far  down  in 
the  sea  before  a  cuttle  saw  It,  and 
quickly  fastened  on  to  the  back  of  its 
neck:  and  before  any  steps  were  taken 
to  scare  It  away,  a  large  Doree  was 


seen  coming  to  the  front  There  was 
no  doubt  or  hesitation  about  its  pur- 
pose, for  it  was  seen  that  it  desired  to 
swallow  the  lot  as  It  was  quietly  go- 
ing forward  all  the  time,  but  taking 
a  side  view  as  the  opportunity  best 
offered.  When  about  five  feet  from  Its 
quarry,  there  was  a  violent  rush  on  it 
with  jaws  wide  open,  but  there  was 
just  as  quick  action  on  the  other  side, 
for  the  contents  of  the  ink  bag  were  as 
quickly  shot  Into  the  open  mouth.  In 
an  Instant  with  the  Impetus  of  the 
rush,  the  Dor£e  was  In  a  cloud  of  thick 
darkness  which  the  cuttle  had  also  put 
between  them,  when  he  slunk  away  out 
of  sight 

The  Doree  also  soon  made  its  ap- 
pearance out  of  the  muddle  In  a  dread- 
ful state;  Its  eyes  rolled  as  If  in  terror, 
and  its  beautiful  olive  skin  had  turned 
deadly  pale,  while  its  coughing  and 
fuming  was  something  to  be  remem- 
bered, black  matter  being  again  and 
again  expectorated  from  gills  and 
mouth.  It  was  really  thought  that  the 
creature  was  about  to  die,  and  the  gaff 
was  got  ready  to  take  It  on  board,  for 
It  had  floated  up  within  four  feet  of 
the  boat  but  noting  her  outline  it 
gently  sank  Into  the  depths  below. 

Their  shooting  out  of  water  is  gener- 
ally directed  against  the  fisherman 
when  gaffing  them  for  bait  his  face 
being  always  their  target  unless  he  has 
anything  about  him  of  a  white  color, 
when  this  arrests  their  attention. 

I  once  remember  having  a  noted 
London  doctor  out  at  sea  for  a  little 
amateur  fishing.  He  would  like  to  see 
a  lollgo  cuttle  caught,  he  said.  I 
warned  him  of  what  was  likely  to  hap- 
pen when  gaffing  was  on,  but  be  did 
not  care.  "Surely."  he  said,  "i  can 
dodge  such  guess-work  as  this  must 
be.  for  so  short  a  time."  I  felt  dubi- 
ous as  to  the  result,  seeing  his  white 
shirt  was  a  prominent  object  through 
his  having  such  an  open  vest  Finally 
a  cuttle  took  the  bait,  and  as  I  drew 
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it  towards  us  the  doctor  lost  all 
thought  of  himself  and  his  adornments 
in  bis  admiration  of  the  movements 
and  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  creature, 
when  in  an  instant,  as  I  gaffed  It,  the 
whole  ink  charge  struck  him  In  the 
throat  and  sadly  blackened  his  white 
habiliments. 

As  to  the  mimicry  of  these  creatures. 
In  the  summer  months,  when  really 
settled  on  the  coasts,  they  may  be 
found  by  night  on  any  colored  sea-bot- 
tom if  the  water  is  pure;  and  with  the 
necessary  appliances  they  may  be 
caught  at  such  times  on  rocks  and 
piers  jutting  into  the  sea.  But  with 
the  daylight,  if  possible,  they  make  for 
cover  or  places  with  a  dark  bottom, 
especially  where  the  large  olive  lamln- 
arian  sea-weeds  grow,  for  here  they 
are  safe,  because  the  color  of  the  one 
can  be  so  easily  and  instantly 
mimicked  by  the  other.  On  a  dark,  un- 
decided colored  bottom  they  can  also 
manage  to  assimilate  themselves  to  Its 
hues,  and.  if  necessity  compels  them 
to  rest  on  the  brown  sands,  although 
unable  to  color  brown,  they  can  as- 
sume a  kind  of  dead  flesh  color  which 
harmonizes  extremely  well  with  their 
surroundings. 

My  last  case  will  be  the 

SEPIA  OFFICINALIS. 

These  creatures  are  plentiful  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  England  and  Ire- 
land; they  have  not  the  persistent 
skulking  and  pouncing  proclivities  of 
the  octopus,  but  often  fight  the  battle 
of  life  in  the  open  sea,  and  when  hard 
pressed  dodge  in  the  shade,  or  around 
the  corners  of  the  rocks,  and  even 
cover  themselves  with  sand,  as  the  oc- 
casion suits,  when  hiding  from  their 
enemies,  or  for  the  capture  of  food. 
They  seem  to  be  rather  susceptible  to 
cold,  and  leave  the  shore  In  the  early 
autumn,  returning  again  to  it  with  the 
early  summer. 

Evidently  they  breed  on  the  coasts. 


as  their  dark  grape-like  eggs  are 
found  in  bunches  attached  to  stones 
and  sea-weeds,  not  far  from  land.  They 
seem  fond  of  a  mixed  diet,  as  when  in 
the  surface  of  the  sea  they  will  often 
pursue  the  fishes  living  there;  and  will 
sometimes  feed  ravenously  on  mackerel 
when  meshed  In  the  fishermen's  nets; 
while  their  powerful  jaws  point  to  the 
probability  of  their  being  used,  like 
others  of  the  family,  in  crushing  up 
and  feeding  on  crabs  of  a  considerable 
size  when  living  on  the  sea  bottom. 

Their  eyes  are  splendid  objects  to 
look  at:  the  pupils  are  large  and  of  a 
dark  blue  color,  each  having  a  beauti- 
ful nictitating  membrane  which  comes 
down  from  above,  having  gentle 
curves  on  Its  lower  edge  and  tinged  as 
if  with  burnished  silver,  seeming  to 
act  as  a  reflector  of  light.  Evidently 
this  membrane  Is  a  magnificent  ar- 
rangement in  connection  with  these 
creatures'  habits  which  require  large 
pupils  to  their  eyes  for  collect- 
ing the  scattered  rays  of  light,  so 
as  to  see  objects  in  the  deep  water  of 
their  winter  home,  though  they  must 
needs  use  the  same  organs  when  living 
In  the  great  light  of  our  summer  seas. 
Their  mechanical  arrangement  Is  not 
so  quick  a*  the  winking  process  in 
birds  and  sharks;  but  Is  so  slow  that 
it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  take  in  only 
necessary  light 

Their  Ink  bag  is  very  large;  and  In 
hiding  from  their  enemies  they  can  fill 
a  larger  space  of  water  with  their  ink 
than  any  of  the  cuttles.  It  was  from 
these  that  the  old  artists  extracted 
their  dark  coloring  matter  for  painting 
their  pictures. 

They  also  possess  the  true  cuttle 
bone,  situated  along  the  back,  which 
keeps  the  creature  in  form.  It  Is  com- 
posed mostly  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and 
by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
plates  in  Its  formation  it  always  floats 
In  the  sea.  By  this  menus  an  intima- 
tion is  always  given  above,  to  those 
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who  can  notice  It.  of  the  death  of 
every  one  of  the  family,  for  no 
creature  below  attempts  to  digest  It. 

Our  old  folks  used  this  cuttle  bone 
In  various  forms.  The  ladies  mixed  it 
with  their  cosmetics  for  beautifying 
the  skin  and  polishing  and  whitening 
their  teeth,  the  scholars-before  blotting- 
paper  was  Invented— as  pounce  for  dry- 
ing their  ink  quickly,  and  the  lower 
classes  as  a  medicine  for  colds;  a  tea- 
spoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  with 
sugar  forming  a  dose  for  a  sweat. 

This  creature  differs  from  the  octo- 
pus In  having  ten  arms.   As  before  In- 
timated, It  seeks  Us  food  in  many 
ways.  When  It  is  hunting  in  the  open 
sea,  and  its  quarry  is  large,  at  the 
right   moment   the   whole  muscular 
force  of  these  arms  is  brought  to  bear 
on  it;  but  if  the  food  desired  is  small 
and  active,  other  tactics  are  adopted; 
and  the  two  long  tentacles  are  brought 
into  use.   We  know  nothing  in  nature 
like  it.  Under  these  conditions  the  cut- 
tle takes  its  ease  as  if  asleep  on  the 
sea-bottom,  assimilating   its  color  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  its  surroundings. 
The  eight  arms  are  brought  so  close  to- 
gether .that  they  look  like  a  miniature 
elephant's  trunk,  only  a  little  stouter. 
With  the  two  long  tentacles  contracted 
and  hidden  within  them,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  food  In  the  shape  of  a  prawn, 
small  crabs  or  small  fish,  the  two  high- 
est or  central  arms  are  lifted;  and 
three  others  are  gently  moved  aside  so 
as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  coming 
dash  of  the  hidden  tentacles:  the  cuttle 
quietly  moves  nearer  to  or  further  from 
the  object  so  as  to  have  it  within  the 
proper  reach  of  this  death  stroke,  and 
In  a  moment  like  a  lightning  flash, 
sometimes  quicker  than  the  eye  can 
follow  It  these  tentacles  are  darted 
out  the  victim  Is  caught  and  secreted 
In  the  folds  of  Its  outer  arms,  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  merciless  beak.* 

•S*«  alio  "Sea  Matutera  Unmasked,"  p. 


In  appearance  these  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  cuttles;  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  to  be  seen  at 
their  best  in  the  summer  months,  near 
the  shore;  their  great  beauty  seems  to 
be  especially  reserved  for  display  In  the 
deep  sea  when  sexual  affinities  are  to 
the  front,  and  then  possibly  only  for  a 
short  time. 

I  have  seen  one  of  them  with  the 
groundwork  or  principal  color  of  the 
skin  a  rich  dark  brown,  with  snow- 
white  zebra-like  markings  running  down 
across  the  body  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  wide  and  less  than  half  an  Inch 
apart,  this  covering  the  whole  body 
and  part  of  the  arms;  the  fin  which 
surrounds  the  body  was  exquisitely 
spotted  with  white  or  yellow.  In  this 
dress  It  was  really  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive objects  I  ever  saw  in  the  sea. 

Their  mimicry  seems  easily  to  run  In 
three  colors;  brown,  yellow  and  white. 
And  the  creature  can  be  instantly 
shaded  into  the  whole  of  them  when 
necessary.  In  the  summer  months 
they  are  very  active  in  following  young 
herrings,  sprats,  bream,  red  mullet 
etc.;  and  these  in  the  clear  summer 
water  generally  keep  on  dark  olive, 
weedy  grounds.  In  following  them 
these  cuttles  quickly  cover  their  mantle 
a  dull  brown,  which  blends  so  well 
with  the  weeds  that  the  cuttles  are 
very  difficult  to  be  seen;  while.  If  they 
have  to  move  out  on  the  gray  sands 
their  white  zebra  markings  are  brought 
out  in  a  dull  form,  and  the  brown  is 
softened  with  yellow,  which  gives 
them  a  very  indefinite  appearance,  and 
almost  hides  them  from  view. 

The  largest  of  these  creatures  I  ever 
saw  was  nine  Inches  wide  and  about 
three  feet  long,  the  body  and  arms 
covering  sixteen  inches,  and  the 
stretched  tentacles  the  remainder. 

In  closing  I  may  remark  that  there 
are  several  other  cuttles  belonging  to 
our  seas,  all  of  which  have  more  or  loss 
the  power  of  mimicry.  I  might  further 
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state  that  Darwin  In  bis  "Voyage  of 
the  Beagle"  (see  page  3)  makes  some 
Interesting  observations  on  the  discov- 
ery of  cuttles  In  a  pool  on  the  shore  of 
the  island  of  St.  Jago.  From  the  facts 
stated  it  may  be  lnf  erred  that  these  sup- 
port the  theory  of  voluntary  mimicry 
in  this  family;  for  he  says  that  these 

Tbe  Contemporary  Ktrlew. 


animals  escape  detection  by  a  very  ex- 
traordinary chameleon-like  power  of 
changing  their  colors;  and  that  they 
vary  their  tints  acording  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  they  pass  over.  He  was 
much  amused  at  the  various  methods 
used  by  one  individual  to  escape  de- 
lection. 

Matthias  Dunn. 


IN  THE  BYE-WAYS  OF  RURAL  IRELAND. 


It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Irish 
character  has  been  profoundly  altered 
during  the  past  half  century.    In  the 
Dublin  Press  may  occasionally  be  read 
appeals  In  support  of  this  movement  or 
that   movement— the    Irish  Literary 
Theatre,  it   may   be,  or   the  Gaelic 
League — as  a  means  of  resisting  what 
Is  called  the  "denationalization"  or  the 
"Angllcizatlon"  of  the  Irish  race,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  wide-spread  assimila- 
tion of  English  habits  and  English 
ideas  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  These 
generalizations  appear  to  me  to  be 
founded   on   superficial  observation. 
Some  Idea  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
on   which   they  are   often  based  Is 
afforded  by  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
a  Dublin  newspaper  a  short  time  ago. 
Tbe  writer  bewailed  that  the  country 
was  becoming  completely  Cockneyfled 
because  he  bad  heard  "Ta-ra-ra -Boom- 
de-ay"  <a  tune  which  in  Its  inevitable 
course  round  the  British  Empire  took 
a  couple  of  years  to  reach  the  remote 
parts  of  Ireland)  whistled  by  a  small 
boy  in  a  village.   What  nonsense!  For 
my  part  after  some  years'  experience 
of  other  peoples,  every  return  visit  I  pay 
to  Ireland  more  and  more  convinces 
me  that  the  Irish  are  still  intensely 
Irish.    I  know  from  personal  observa- 
tion that  even  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  tbe  outward  aspect  of  many 
things  in  Ireland  has  undoubtedly  al- 


tered—in some  respects  for  tbe  better, 
in  other  relations  for  the  worse — yet, 
despite  these  changes,  which  the 
spread  of  education,  the  almost  univer- 
sal reading  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, the  penny  post,  the  cheapness  and 
facility  of  travelling.  Inevitably  bring 
in  their  train;  and  despite,  also,  tbe  in- 
crease In  the  Influence  of  English 
opinions  and  English  habits  in  Ireland, 
the  Irish  peasant  of  to-day  is  In  nature 
and  temperament.  In  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  aspirations— In  every  racial 
characteristic  In  fact— fashioned  in  the 
same  mould  as  his  grandfather. 

First  among  the  changes  noticeable 
on  the  surface  of  things  in  Ireland  Is 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  old 
mud- wall  cabin.  The  dwellings  of  the 
people  are  divided  in  the  Irish  Census 
returns  Into  four  classes.  The  fourth 
class  comprises  mud  cabins,  or  cabins 
built  of  perishable  material,  having 
only  one  room  and  one  window.  In 
1841,  the  year  In  which  dwellings  were 
first  included  in  the  Census  returns, 
there  were  as  many  as  491,278  of 
these  cabins  In  Ireland.  In  1891— the 
last  return  available— the  number  bad 
fallen  to  20.617.  Unhappily,  these  fig- 
ures are  not  to  be  accepted  solely  as 
an  Indication  of  a  vast  and  gratifying 
improvement  In  the  dwellings  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  during  the  past  half 
century.  There  is  a  dismal  side  as  well 
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as  a  bright  side  to  these  statistics.  The 
population  during  the  same  period  has 
also  enormously  decreased.  In  1841  it 
was  8,196.507;  last  year  it  was  4,585,- 
000.  There  were  close  on  twice  as 
many  people  In  Ireland  in  1840  as  there 
are  to-day;  and  of  the  4,000,000  which 
the  country  has  lost  during  the  inter- 
vening sixty  years,  the  vast  bulk  was 
composed  of  the  humble  dwellers  of 
these  mud-wall  cabins.  Famine,  evic- 
tion and  emigration— these,  I  regret  to 
say,  are  the  forces  to  which  the  mar- 
vellous reduction  of  the  hovels  from 
491.278  to  20,617  In  sixty  years  are 
mainly  due.  This  is  made  clear  by  the 
fact  that  from  1841  to  1861— twenty 
years  during  which  the  clearances  of 
the  cottier  population  from  most 
estates  went  steadily  on,  and  the  broad 
streams  of  emigrants  poured  continu- 
ously to  the  seaports  of  the  country— 
over  400,000  mud-wall  cabins  had  dis- 
appeared. But  undoubtedly  the  de- 
crease In  the  number  of  fourth-class 
houses  In  Ireland,  is  I  am  glad  to  say. 
also  due,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
the  happy  circumstance  that  better 
house  accommodation  for  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  peasantry  has  been  pro- 
vided in  recent  years  by  the  landlords 
and  the  large  farmers,  and  especially 
by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  under  the 
Agricultural  Laborers  (Ireland)  Act  of 
1883. 

Still,  the  mud-wall  cabin  Is  yet  a 
rather  familiar  feature  of  the  Irish 
landscape.  It  may  be  seen  during  a 
short  train  journey,  a  car  drive,  or 
even  a  walk  In  some  districts  of  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland;  and  a  curi- 
ous human  habitation  It  Is,  as  a  rule. 
But  It  has  too  often  suggested  feeble 
and  ill-feeling  Jokes  about  Irish  dirt 
and  Irish  squalor  by  coldly  critical 
visitors  to  Ireland  for  me— familiar  as 
I  am  with  the  kindly  natures,  the  lov- 
ing qualities,  the  splendid  domestic 
virtues  of  the  occupants— to  enter  one 
of  these  lowly  dwellings  in  any  spirit 


but  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion.   Those  who  know  the  wayward 
history   of   the   Irish   peasantry— un- 
happy victims  of  perverse  historical 
and   economic  causes— will   not  find 
anything  in  that  bumble  dwelling  to 
sneer  at  or  deride.   We  shall  see  there 
something  to  arouse  pity,  something  to 
kindly  reprove,  something  to  smile  at, 
much  to  admire  and  respect,  and  little 
that  is  censurable  for  which  a  good  ex- 
cuse cannot  be  advanced.     Its  walls 
axe  built  of  the  mud  scraped  from  the 
roadway,  a  small  glazed  aperture  dose 
to  the  low  door  acts  as  a  window,  and 
the  roof  Is  rudely  thatched  with  straw, 
rushes,  or  reeds.     There  is  a  story  of 
an  English  visitor  to  Ireland  who,  hav- 
ing being  caught  in  a  heavy  shower*, 
sought  shelter  in  one  of  these  wayside 
cabins.    He  found  the  rain  streaming 
through  the  thin  roof  of  thatch,  and  a 
peasant  huddled  up  in  the  only  dry 
corner  near  the  fireplace.     "My  good 
man,"  said  the  traveller,  "why  is  it  you 
do  not  repair  the  roof?"   "Yerra.  Is  it 
in  this  peltln'  rain  you'd  be  wantin' 
me  to  do  It?"  replied  the  peasant  "Oh. 
I  don't  mean  that  you  should  do  it 
now,"  said  the  traveller.  "But  why  not 
do  It  in  the  fine  weather?"     "In  the 
folne  weather  Is  It?"  exclaimed  the 
peasant    In  '  astonishment  "Share 
where  would  be  the  use  of  It  thin?"  A 
laughable  story,  perhaps,  but  I  would 
not  care  to  vouch  for  Its  accuracy. 
There  are,  I  admit  some  leaking  roofs 
In  the  cabins  of  Ireland;  but  that  they 
are  not  repaired  Is  due  to  poverty 
rather  than  to  the  laziness  of  the  Irish 
peasant,  or  to  his  occasional  inability 
to  see  the  incongruity  of  a  situation. 

In  the  Island  of  Achill,  off  the  Mayo 
coast  which  I  have  often  visited,  the 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  cabins  are  flat  slaty  stones  called 
"cobbles,"  found  on  the  beaches,  with 
edges  rounded  and  polished  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves;  mortar  made  of 
mud  and  sand,  and  the  roof  Is  covered 
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by  a  thin  thatching  of  the  straws  of 
the  rye,  a  rough  kind  of  grain  which 
Is  commonly  grown  on  the  Island. 
Some  of  the  best  cabins  have  also  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  coats  of  this  mix- 
ture of  mud  and  sand  laid  on  the 
walls,  and  the  floor  consists  of  the 
same  composition.  The  shifts  to 
which  the  natives  of  Achill  are  driven 
to  obtain  manure  for  the  small  patches 
of  cultivable  land  which  they  have 
rescued  from  the  surrounding  wastes 
of  sterile  mountain  and  barren  moor, 
are  of  an  extraordinary  character.  One 
of  these  expedients  profoundly  affects 
their  domestic  comfort 

The  manure  used  Is  of  two  kinds- 
soot  and  seaweed.  To  obtain  the  sea- 
weed the  islanders  have  deposited,  a 
long  way  out  to  sea  from  the  beaches, 
large  stones  brought  from  the  moun- 
tain tops,  many  miles  inland.  The  sea- 
weed grows  in  time  on  these  stones 
and  is  collected  yearly  by  the  island- 
ers. But  the  two  devices  for  procur- 
ing soot  are  still  more  curious.  One  is 
the  erection  on  the  tilled  fields  of  little 
huts  called  "scraw-bogues" — formed  of 
"scraws,"  or  sods  of  heather  from  the 
mountains— in  which  a  turf  or  peat  fire 
is  kept  burning  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
"scraws"  are,  from  the  continual  Im- 
pregnation with  smoke,  transformed 
into  soot  But  the  most  striking  of  all* 
proofs  of  the  dire  necessity  for  manure 
and  the  difficulty  of  Its  obtalnment  in 
Achill,  is  afforded  by  the  custom  of  the 
peasantry  in  actually  blocking  the 
chimneys  of  their  cabins  (when  the 
hovels  have  chimneys,  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  case)  with  "scraws"  loading 
a  sort  of  shelf  constructed  over  the 
hob.  and  filling  every  available  nook 
and  corner  of  the  cabin  with  these 
sods  of  heather,  and  keeping  a  big  fire 
—turf  being  In  abundance  on  the 
Island— continually  burning  on  the 
hearth.  Almost  every  cabin  I  entered, 
and  I  have  been  in  dosens,  was,  as  a 


consequence  of  this  custom,  filled  with 
a  black  cloud  of  smoke  which  pre- 
vented me  discerning  the  surroundings, 
and  dimmed  even  the  blazing  fire  on 
the  hearth.  The  bleared  red  eyes,  the 
singed  eyelids,  the  affected  lungs  of 
the  aged  men  and  women  who  neces- 
sarily spend  most  of  their  time  Indoors, 
are  some  of  the  results  of  living  in  this 
perpetual  atmosphere  of  smoke  and 
soot.  But  it  must  be  endured  If  the  po- 
tatoes are  to  be  produced,  and  starva- 
tion—a more  horrible  fate— Is  to  be 
averted. 

On  entering  one  of  these  cabins  for 
the  first  time,  I  said  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise to  my  companion,  the  parish 
priest  of  the  Island:  "Is  there  no  chim- 
ney?" "Chlmbley  is  it?"  exclaimed  a 
voice  from  out  the  dim  profound  of 
the  thick  black  cloud  of  blinding  and 
suffocating  smoke.  "Shure  the  roof  is 
full  of  chlmbleys."  It  was  the  voice 
of  the  man  of  the  house.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  privation  and  distress  the 
Irish  peasant  cannot  help  letting  a 
gleam  of  humor  play  across  the  gloom. 
I  looked  up  and  sure  enough  the  bright 
blue  sky  was  discernible  through  some 
holes  In  the  thatch. 

A  wisp  of  burning  straw,  held  In  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  Inmates,  enabled  me 
to  dimly  see  the  contents  of  the  hovel. 
I  observed  there  was  one  room  only, 
measuring  about  twelve  feet  by  six,  a 
corner  of  which  was  cut  off  by  boards 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  donkey 
and  a  pig  and  a  roost  for  poultry.  Its 
articles  of  furniture  were  a  rude  deal 
table,  two  stools,  a  couple  of  delf 
mugs  on  a  shelf,  a  "kish"  or  basket,  a 
pot  suspended  from  an  Iron  crane  over 
the  fire,  and  on  the  floor  In  a  corner  a 
sorry  substitute  for  a  bed.  The  cabin 
was  occupied  by  a  family  of  six,  hus- 
band, wife  and  three  children  and  a 
grandmother;  and  the  holding  attached 
to  It  consisted  of  three  acres,  half  of 
which  was  In  tillage,  the  crops  being 
rye  and  potatoes.     The  rent  paid  by 
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the  tenant  was  2/.  a  year.  This  Is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  cabins,  holdings 
and  rent  of  the  Islanders  of  Achlll. 
Some  of  the  hovels  are  a  little  better  . 
and  some  a  little  worse.  The  most 
comfortable  cabin  I  saw  in  the  princi- 
pal villages  of  the  lsland-Keem  and 
Dooega-had  a  bedroom  off  the  kitchen 
or  living  room.  The  kitchen  had  a 
glazed  window  and  an  nnchoked 
chimney,  through  which  the  smoke 
fairly  made  Its  way.  The  Interior  was, 
to  my  unaccustomed  eyes,  but  dimly 
lighted  by  the  window  and  doorway, 
and,  on  a  candle  being  lighted  for  my 
benefit,  I  saw  that  the  furniture  con- 
sisted of  the  indispensable  Iron  pot, 
which  hung  over  the  fire  at  the  time 
boiling  potatoes  for  the  family  dinner; 
a  small  deal  "dresser."  containing 
about  half  a  dogen  mugs,  some  plates 
and  saucers,  a  rough  table  and  a  few 
chairs.  The  only  pictures  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  the  cabins  of  Achlll  are 
highly  colored  oleographs  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St  Patrick— the 
two  most  popular  saints  in  the  Irish 
haglology— and  a  book  or  a  newspaper 
is  of  course  very  rarely  found  in  these 
primitive  parts  of  Ireland,  where  Irish 
Is  still  almost  universally  spoken. 

Mud- wall  cabins  of  the  type  common 
In  Achlll  may  also  be  frequently  seen 
in  other  parts  of  Mayo,  in  Galway,  in 
Donegal— In  fact  in  those  remote  and 
sterile  portions  of  the  country  known 
as  "the  congested  districts;"  but  they 
are  fast  disappearing  from  Lelnster. 
Munster  and  the  northeastern  portion 
of  Ulster.     The  cabins  In  these  prov- 
inces come,  as  a  rule,  within  the  cate- 
gory of  third-class  houses  In  the  Cen- 
sus returns— that  is,  habitations  with 
from  two  to  four  rooms  and  windows. 
In  1841  there  were  533.287  of  these 
houses  in  Ireland;  In  1881  the  number 
was  312,587.  showing  a  falling  off  of 
220.710;  but  remembering  that  the  pop- 
ulation  during  practically   the  same 
period  has— as  I  have  already  pointed 


out— decreased  by  one-half,  these  fig- 
ures also  show  that  a  decided  Improve- 
ment has  taken  place  In  the  habitations 
of  the  peasantry  since  the  famine.  The 
Agricultural  Laborers  (Ireland)  Act  of 
1883,  under  which  Boards  of  Guardians 
are  empowered  to  borrow  money  from 
the  State  on  the  security  of  the  rates 
for  the  erection  of  laborers'  cottages, 
with  half -acre  or  acre  gardens  at- 
tached, has  done  much  to  remove  the 
old  mud-wall  cabins  from  Munster  and 
Lelnster— the  two  provinces  In  which 
the  benefits  of  the  Act  have  been 
availed  of  most  About  16.000  of  these 
cottages  and  allotments  have  been  pro- 
vided at  an  expenditure  of  1,800.0001. 

A  few  years  ago,  as  I  was  walking 
In  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  I  got  the 
opportunity,  for  which  I  had  been  on 
the  look  out  of  a  long  and  free  chat 
with  an  agricultural  laborer,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  some  Idea  of  the 
thoughts,  feelings  and  Impressions  of 
his  class  as  to  their  lot  In  life.  I  came 
across  a  laborer's  cottage  erected  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  district 
under  the  Laborers  Act  and  its  occu- 
pier, a  man  apparently  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years,  sitting  outside  on  s 
stone  bench  sucking  at  a  short  black 
pipe  with  the  bowl  right  under  his 
nose,  evidently  taking  rest  and  recrea- 
tion after  the  week's  work  In  the  bar- 
,  vest  field. 

Pat  Is  still,  as  he  always  has  been,  an 
inveterate  smoker;  but  I  have  not  no- 
ticed of  recent  years  the  pipe  so  often 
In  the  mouth  of  Bridget  When  I  was  a 
boy,  smoking  was  very  common  among 
the  women  In  my  part  of  the  country. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  seen 
the  vanithees.  or  "women  of  the  house." 
driving  their  asses  and  carts  into  Lim- 
erick on  market  days,  their  dudhctns 
between  their  teeth;  but  now  "herself" 
—as  the  husband  calls  her— rarely  In- 
dulges in  a  shock  of  the  pipe. 

The  sight  of  the  old  laborer  resting 
outside  his  cottage  door  that  summer 
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evening  also  brought  to  my  mind  the 
revolution  which  baa  taken  place  In 
the  character  and  style  of  the  Irish 
peasant's  dress.  There  was  no  distinc- 
tive national  trait  In  the  attire  of  this 
Irish  agricultural  laborer  to  distinguish 
him  from  an  English  town  worker. 
The    good  old  national  costume  of 
frieze  swallow-tail  coat,  knee  breeches 
of  corduroy,  long  knitted  hose,  shoes 
end  buckles  and  tall  hat,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.   It  is  to  be  seen 
only  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  very  rarely  even  there.  The  dress 
of  the  women  has  also  changed  for  the 
worse,  from  the  picturesque  point  of 
view.  The  long,  ample,  dark-blue  cloak 
with  Its  graceful  hood,  and  the  large 
white   muslin  cap  with  its  crimped 
frilled  border,  fastened  on  the  head  by 
a  broad  red  or  blue  ribbon— the  garb  of 
the  old  women  In  my  young  days- 
have  been  discarded.   Touched  by  the 
latter-day  passion  for  cheapness,  which 
naturally  appeals  to  people  of  small 
and  precarious  Incomes,  both  men  and 
women    of  the  Irish  rural  laboring 
classes  have  taken  to  wearing  shoddy 
or  second-hand  English  clothes,  sold 
by  Itinerant  dealers  at  the  local  fairs 
and    markets;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
pleasant,  soothing  whir  of  the  once 
common  spinning  wheel,  or  hand  loom, 
on  which  Industrious  housewives  spun 
the  wool  Into  yarn  and  tweeds  and 
woollens  for  the  stockings,  coats  and 
petticoats  of  the  family— dyeing  the 
material  with  colors  obtained  from  bog 
plants— is,  alas!  silent  in  the  cabins  of 
Ireland. 

After  saluting  the  laborer  with  the 
conventional  "Good  afternoon,"  which 
was  responded  to,  on  his  part,  by  the 
kindly  greeting,  "God  save  you,  sir,"  I 
straight  away  interviewed  Tom  De- 
lany,  for  that  was  the  old  man's  name. 

"The  country  must  have  changed 
considerably  in  your  time,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"Ah  then,  it  has.  sir,  a  grate  dale  en- 
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tirely,"  the  old  man  replied,  with  a 
sort  of  sigh.  "Every  wan  seems  to  be 
goln'  away  to  foreign  parts— crowds  of 
fine  sthrappln*  young  boys  and  girls 
are  lavln'  every  month;  only  the  ould 
wans  like  meself  are  left  behind,  and 
the  country  is  becomin'  most  lonesome 
like." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "the  emigration  must 
at  least  have  greatly  Improved  the 
chances  of  employment  for  those  who 
remain." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  said. 
"I  find  things  that  way  much  the  same. 
'Twas  nlver  alsy  to  get  work— constant 
work,  I  mane.  If  the  min  to  do  the 
work  has  decrased,  so  has  the  work 
too.  The  farmers  don't  be  wantln'  so 
many  mln  now,  for  It's  nearly  all 
dairy  In'  and  stock-feedin'  wld  thim;  no 
oats  or  whate,  and  little  hay  and  little 
tillage.  Look  round  and  you'll  see." 

I  looked  around,  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  there  was  nothing  but 
grass  lands  with  cattle  grazing,  save 
a  few  meadow  fields,  the  hay  of  which 
was  in  process  of  being  cut  and  saved, 
and,  close  to  two  farmhouses  within 
the  prospect,  some  few  acres  of  tillage 
growing  potatoes,  cabbage  and  turnips. 
Though  Ireland  Is  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, pure  and  simple,  the  number  of 
agricultural  laborers  there  is  compara- 
tively small,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
employment  consequent  on  the  vast  ex- 
tent to  which.  In  the  past  thirty  years, 
the  growing  of  crops  has  been  given 
up  by  the  farmers  and  the  land  de- 
voted to  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  also 
to  the  practice  common  amongst  all 
the  small  farmers  of  having  the  neces- 
sary field  labor  performed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  families. 

"Yes,"  continued  Tom  Delany,  in  re- 
ply to  further  questions,  "the  wages 
are  better  now  than  they  used  to  be. 
I'm  gettln*  15*.  a  week  now,  and  be- 
fore It  was  only  10«.  I  do  be  employed 
regularly  for  seven  months.  What  do 
I  do  during  the  winther?   The  best  I 
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can,  faith.  I  do  get  as  odd  Job  at  1«. 
Cd.  a  day  repairing  roads  or  stone 
breaking,  and  1  have  my  own  half- 
acre  at  the  back  of  the  cottage  there, 
which  keeps  me  in  pyatiea  and  a  little 
cabbage." 

"Hare  you  got  a  pig?'  I  asked. 

"Bedad,  I  have,  and  a  fine  wan,  too," 
said  Tom  in  delight,  as  if  very  proud 
of  his  possession.  "Come  and  see  her." 

He  brought  me  through  a  little  gate- 
way in  the  low  wall  which  bordered 
his  half -a  ere  allotment  (a  term,  by  the 
way,  of  which  he  did  not  know  the 
meaning  when  I  mentioned  it)  into  a 
well-kept  little  garden  growing  cab- 
bages and  potatoes.  In  a  piggery  in  the 
garden  I  saw  the  pig—"  a  fine  fat  wan, 
Indade"— grunting  contentedly  as  she 
lay  in  her  litter  of  straw. 

"Will  you  kill  her  and  eat  her  your- 
self?" I  asked. 

"Oh,  faith,  no,"  he  said  laughingly. 
"She'll  go  to  the  market  at  Killmac- 
thomas  this  day  week,  plase  God,  and 
I  hope  to  get  five  or  six  pound  for  her, 
which  will  pay  me  rint  and  help  to 
bring  me  over  the  winter." 

Of  course,  if  I  were  an  English  tour- 
ist, I  would  have  expected  to  find  the 
pig  taking  his  ease  in  the  cosiest 
corner  by  the  kitchen  fire,  "enjoyln'," 
as  a  peasant  once  said,  "all  the  incon- 
veniences that  an  animal  can  aspire 
to."  The  pig  is  known  as  "the  gintle- 
man  that  pays  the  rint"— it  was,  by  the 
way,  William  Carle  ton  who  first  gave 
expression  to  the  saying  In  one  of  his 
stories— and  while  the  statement  Is  not 
true  as  regards  Irish  agriculturists 
generally,  for  it  is  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  that  pay  most  of  the  rents 
In  Ireland,  the  pig  has  always  played  a 
very  Important  part  in  the  social  econ- 
omy of  the  small  farmer  and  the  agri- 
cultural laborer.  Even  their  proverbs 
make  that  clear.  "You're  on  the  pig's 
back"  means  prosperity.  "The  pig  Is 
on  your  back"  indicates  misfortune. 

Then  let  us  not  blame  the  peasantry 
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If,  wanting  piggeries,  they  allowed  the 
pig  to  share  the  comforts,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  discomforts,  of  their 
cabins.  Often,  too,  the  pig  was  only  a 
little  thing.  The  animal  was  once 
metaphorically  flung  in  the  face  of  a 
peasant  who  pleaded  his  poverty  in 
court  as  the  reason  why  he  had  not 
paid  the  debt  for  which  he  was  pro- 
cessed. "By  the  vartue  of  me  oath," 
said  he  indignantly,  "the  pig  is  that 
thin,  yer  honner,  that  I  had  to  tie  a 
knot  to  her  tall  to  prevent  the  crature 
from  escapln'  through  the  chinks  In 
the  wall  of  me  cabin." 

Tom  Delany  also  invited  me  into  his 
cottage.  Built  of  stone  and  slated,  it 
looked  substantial  and  comfortable  ex- 
ternally. The  kitchen  and  living  room, 
in  which  I  found  myself  on  entering 
the  door,  was  about  12  feet  by  13  feet, 
with  a  concrete  floor  and  open  to  the 
roof— that  is,  not  ceiled— and  off  this 
apartment  were  two  bedrooms,  over 
which  was  a  loft  which  might  also  be 
used  for  sleeping  accommodation, 
though,  as  there  was  no  ceiling  it 
would  probably  be  very  cold  in  winter. 
I  ascertained  that  there  were  about  a 
dozen  of  these  cottages  erected  in  the 
union  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  and 
that  the  rent  was  1*.  3d.  per  week. 
The  cottages  are  certainly  great  Im- 
provements on  the  old  mud  cabiDs; 
and,  with  the  half  acre  or  acre  of  gar- 
den, are  an  Immense  boon  to  the  agri- 
cultural laborers.  Those  who  possess 
them  are,  Indeed,  "on  the  pig's  back." 
My  old  friend  was  a  widower  with  a 
son  and  daughter,  aged  respectively 
twenty-two  and  nineteen  years.  The 
son  who  was  also  an  agricultural  la- 
borer, was  away  in  a  contiguous  vil- 
lage. The  daughter,  as  we  entered  the 
cottage  told  her  father  that  his  "tay" 
was  ready,  and  she  gave  him.  out  of 
a  tin  teapot  which  had  been  lying  on 
the  hob,  a  cup  of  that  beverage.  Tom, 
with  characteristic  Irish  bospItalit>, 
invited  me  to  Join  him  In  the  repast. 
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much  to  my  satisfaction,  for  I  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  testing  by 
personal  experience  the  strong  tea,  the 
frequent  consumption  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  recent  reports  of  the  Inspectors 
of  lunatic  asylums,  is  largely  account- 
able for  the  alarming  Increase  of  lu- 
nacy and  Idiocy  among  the  poorer 
classes  In  Ireland.  In  1871  there  were 
18.505  lunatics  and  idiots  in  Ireland;  In 
1891  the  number  had  Increased  to 
21,118. 

It  was  a  strong,  thick,  black  fluid, 
as  if  the  tea  had  been  stewing  in  the 
pot  for  a  considerable  time,  and  It  had 
a  bitter,  unpalatable  taste.  After 
'drinking  half  the  cup  I  felt  a  sensa- 
tion of  dizziness  in  my  head,  and 
thought  it  best  to  indulge  in  no  more 
of  the  beverage.  Tom  however,  seemed 
to  highly  relish  It 

"If  I  do  but  get  the  cup  o'  tay,"  said 
he,  "I'm  contlnt  It  rises  the  heart  in 
me  when  I'm  poorly." 

"Do  you  drink  much  of  lt?»  I  asked. 

"I  do  be  at  It  mornln',  noon  and 
night,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  said. 
"Oh,  it's  mighty  refreshln'!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  smacked  his  lips  after 
drinking  the  second  cup. 

The  daughter  told  me  that  the  tea 
was  sold  at  2*.  a  pound— the  cheapest 
figure  at  which  she  could  obtain  It— In 
the  village,  and  that  she  usually  pur- 
chased a  quarter  of  a  pound  at  a  time. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  good  tea.  Infin- 
itely better  than  the  commodity  com- 
monly bought  by  the  laboring  classes 
In  London  at  U.  the  pound.  Indeed, 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer stated  during  the  debate  on 
the  Budget  last  year  that  the  best  tea 
went  to  Ireland;  and  I  believe  It  is 
largely  bought  by  the  peasantry.  But 
the  art  of  brewing  It  is  unfortunately 
unknown  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ire- 
land. The  ordinary  custom  Is  to  put 
a  large  quantity  of  tea  In  the  teapot, 
pour  in  the  water— whether  boiling  or 
not  is  of  no  consequence— then  boll  the 
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tea  In  the  pot,  or  leave  the  decoction 
stewing  for  hours  by  the  fire.  Tea  and 
tobacco  were,  Tom  Delany  told  me,  the 
luxuries  of  his  existence.  Potatoes 
formed  the  chief  article  of  his  food, 
for  they  were  eaten  at  dinner  and  sup- 
per with  an  occasional  dried  herring 
as  a  savory;  and,  on  days  few  and  far 
between,  boiled  bacon  and  cabbage— 
the  former  American  cured,  very  fat 
and  very  hard,  a  specimen  of  which  I 
saw  hanging  up  in  the  kitchen. 

A  standard  of  living,  far  higher  than 
that  of  fifty  years  ago,  now  prevails  In 
the  cabins  of  Ireland.   The  peasantry 
have  not  to  rely  so  often  as  formerly 
upon  their  vivid  imagination  or  their 
memory  for  a  meal.  There  was  once  a 
meal  called  "potatoes  and  point."  The 
potatoes  before  being  eaten  at  break- 
fast, dinner  and  supper,  were  pointed 
at  a  herring  hanging  up,  or  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  to  serve  as  an 
imaginary  relish  to  the  simple  fare,  but 
too  precious  to  be  consumed  except  on* 
some  festive  day  such  as  Sunday. 
That  quaint  gastronomlcal  pretence  or 
subterfuge  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
mon at  one  time  in  the  cabins  of  Ire- 
land. I  doubt  if  It  Is  practised  In  these 
days.     Of  course  the  Irish  peasantry 
meet  with  ups  and  downs,  experience 
fat  years  and  lean  years,  like  other 
people.   One  of  them,  with  a  turn  for 
rhetoric,  said  of  his  class,  "Sometimes 
we  drink  from  the  cup  of  fulness,  and 
sometimes  we  ate  off  the  empty  plate." 
I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that 
In  portions  of  Clare,  where  milk  Is 
scarce,  the  people  concoct  a  substitute 
composed  of    water    whitened  with 
flour,  which  they  call  "bull's  milk."  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  food  of  the  peas- 
antry Is  now  more  substantial  and 
more  varied  than  it  was  In  times  past, 
though  In  some  respects  It  may  not  be, 
perhaps,  so  wholesome.   The  potato  Is 
still  what  It  has  been  for  a  century 
and  a  half— the  peasant's  staple  article 
of  food,  but  there  ore  more  appetizing 
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adjuncts  to  It  than  formerly,  such  as 
butter,  eggs  and  American  bacon.  Tea, 
as  I  have  said,  is  drunk  universally  in 
«very  cabin,  no  matter  bow  bumble, 
■and  in  most  cases  Is  partaken  of  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  Baker's  bread 
has  been  largely  substituted  for  the 
home-made  "griddle  cake,"  except  In 
districts  remote  from  bakeries.  Indian 
meal  porridge,  or  "stirabout"  (as  the 
people  usually  call  It)  is  now  only 
eaten  In  the  poorest  cabins.  It  was,  in* 
deed,  never  popular  with  the  peasantry. 
They  resort  to  It  only  under  the  com- 
pulsion  of  poverty,  as  it  is  cheap.  It 
bears  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  It 
was  first  introduced  Into  Ireland,  dur- 
ing the  famine  of  1847,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  an  Inexpensive  and  whole- 
some food  for  the  starving  people,  and 
it  has  been  widely  distributed  as  a 
form  of  relief  during  the  many  periods 
of  distress  through  which  Ireland  has 
passed  since  then.  The  "yellow  male," 
as  it  Is  called,  therefore  came  to  be  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  times  of  poverty  and  misfortune; 
and  I  know  that  even  the  poorest  fam- 
ilies feel  a  sort  of  shame  In  eating  it, 
as  If  It  meant  unutterable  social  degra- 
dation. This  feeling  Is,  of  course,  to 
be  deeply  deplored.  Stewed  tea  and 
Inferior  baker's  bread— the  latter-day 
luxuries  of  the  cabins  of  Ireland— are 
not  so  strengthening  and  sustaining  as 
the  old  homely  stirabout  and  milk;  and 
must  In  time  have  a  sadly  deteriorat- 
ing effect  on  the  physical  and  mental 
capacities  of  the  people. 

"What  are  your  hours  of  work?"  I 
asked,  while  Tom  Delany  was  "risin' 
the  heart  in  him"  with  copious 
draughts  of  "tay." 

"In  the  summer  I  work  from  six  In 
the  mornin*  to  six  In  the  evenln',  with 
an  hour  off  for  breakfast  an'  for  din- 
ner; and  at  other  times  it  is  from  day- 
light to  dark.  Oh,  yls,  I  git  on  very 
well  with  Mr.  Clarke,  the  farmer  that 
employs  me.  No,  I'm  not  in  any  Union 


or  combination;  never  knew  of  wan 
about  here,  though  I  heard  teU  of  a 
Labor  Lague,  or  the  'Knights  of  the 
Plough/  In  Kildare;  but  I  don't  think 
It  amounts  to  much." 

"Not  much  amusement,  I  suppose.  In 
the  village,"  I  said. 

"Between  you  and  me  I  think  all  the 
keoal  [fun]  Is  gone  out  of  the  country." 
he  replied.  "I  remember  when  we  used 
to  have  a  dance  at  the  cross-roads  be- 
low every  Sunday  evenln',  and  all  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  whole  country- 
side would  be  there  with  the  ould 
piper  and  the  ould  fiddler.  Bnt  thim 
days  is  gone  entirely.  I  do  believe  the 
boys  and  girls  now  do  have  a  dance 
off  and  on  In  the  ould  barn  beyant;  bnt 
the  life  that  was  is  not  In  thim.  Con- 
certs? Singln',  you  mane?  There  does 
be  nothln*  of  that  kind  at  the  village; 
no,  nor  play-actln'  ayther.  Tou  must 
go  to  Kilkenny  town  for  that;  but 
wance  In  two  or  three  years  a  circus 
comes  along  this  way.  Yea.  you're 
right  enough,  sir;  if  there  isn't  the  fun 
we  used  to  have  of  ould,  things  we 
want  to  ate  and  to  cover  us  are 
chaper." 

The  Impression  which  I  think  moved 
me  most,  in  the  years  of  my  connec- 
tion with  the  Irish  Press,  when  I  trav- 
elled about  Ireland  a  great  deal,  was 
the  monotony  and  dreariness  of  village 
life.  What  an  amount  of  work  In  the 
way  of  Improving  the  social  surround- 
ings of  the  villagers  and  imparting 
some  color  and  variety  to  then*  II res 
awaits  the  Parish  Councils  of  the  fu- 
ture—that is  If  Ireland  ever  baa  such 
local  authorities,  and  if,  as  Is  doubtful, 
they  will  undertake  this  beneficent 
work!  As  it  is,  I  did  not  notice  in  any 
of  the  hundred  villages  I  have  visited 
the  Influence  of  even  my  Lady  Bounti- 
ful or  the  Squire,  euch  as  Is  visible  In 
humble  life  In  rural  England.  Nothing 
Is  seen  In  Ireland  but  dismal  evidence 
of  the  neglect  by  the  gentry  of  the 
axiom  that  property  has  Its  duties  as 
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well  as  Its  rights.  I  saw  no  village 
greens  for  outdoor  sports  and  pastimes, 
and  no  village  balls  for  concerts,  read- 
ings and  limelight  entertainments  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  evenings.  But  it  is 
not  alone  amusement  that  is  lacking 
in  the  villages  of  Ireland.  There  is,  In 
the  vast  majority  of  villages,  a  com- 
plete  absence  also  of  endowed  village 
charities  for  the  distribution  of  blank- 
ets, clothing,  or  food  to  the  needy,  and 
of  village  benefit  clubs  for  the  aid  of 
members  in  times  of  sickness  and 
death.  I  know  well  that  excuses  can 
be  offered  for  this  seeming  neglect  by 
the  landed  gentry  of  an  obvious  duty. 
The  strained  relations  which,  owing  to 
unhappy  but  relentless  historical  and 
economic  causes,  existed  for  genera- 
tions between  the  landlords  and  the 
agricultural  classes  were  not  calculated 
to  encourage  the  gentry  to  embark  on 
projects  of  social  Improvements.  Then 
there  is  also  the  tendency  of  the 
peasantry,  with  their  ingrained  conser- 
vative instincts,  to  cling  to  old  familiar 
habits  and  customs,  and  to  receive 
with  distrust  and  antipathy  schemes 
for  their  improvement,  which  involve  a 
change  in  their  immediate  surround- 


But  however  the  blame  is  to  be  ap- 
portioned, my  friend,  Tom  Delony, 
knew  no  more  of  village  charities  or 
village  clubs  than  he  did  of  penny  read- 
ings or  magic  lantern  entertainments, 
and  he  was  not  a  member  of  any  in- 
surance society.  "No;  I  get  no  pay  on 
days  that  I  am  sick  any  more  than  I 
do  on  wet  days."  "What  do  I  do  when 
I'm  111?  I  go  to  the  dispensary  doctor 
at  the  village  for  a  bottle,  if  it's  only  a 
slight  illness;  but  if  It's  a  bad  wan-the 
fever  now— I  go  Into  the  poorhouse. 
My  life  Is  not  Insured.  Faith.  I'm 
sure  to  be  buried  in  any  case;  and  I 
don't  mind  If  I'm  not  put  in  'the  yal- 
low  hole*  [the  pauper  burial-ground] 
over  at  the  workhouse.  If  all  goes  to 
all.  111  get  a  coffin  from  the  poorhouse 


for  nothin',  and  the  neighbors  will 
carry  me  on  their  shoulders  to  Knock- 
lerien  graveyard,  where  all  my  people 
are  buried.  The  neighbors  are  very 
good— God  bless  them!— and  if  they 
have  anything  at  all,  they  never  allow 
a  poor,  unfortunate  crathur  to  want  a 
bit  or  a  sup  or  a  dacent  buryin'." 

I  looked  around  the  kitchen  to  see  if 
I  could  discover  what  books  and  news- 
papers formed  the  literary  recreation 
of  Tom  and  his  family.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Weekly  Freeman  was  sub- 
scribed to,  for  a  portion  of  the  walls 
was  covered  with  the  political  cartoons 
of  that  Journal.  I  also  saw  some  copies 
of  the  Shamrock,  a  little  story-paper 
published  weekly  in  Dublin,  and  also— 
for  the  daughter,  probably— some  num- 
bers of  a  London  penny  weekly  Jour- 
nal. There  were  a  few  books,  stories 
evidently,  much  torn  and  dilapidated, 
and  I  noticed  the  "Dublin  Songster"  a 
collection  of  music-hall  and  patriotic 
songs  and  ballads,  with  a  mixture  of 
ditties  popular  some  years  ago. 

And  now  comes  the  interesting  ques- 
tion—"What  does  the  Irish  peasant 
read?"  The  Irish  peasant  by  common 
consent  possesses  mental  qualities  of 
a  high  order.  He  Is  Intelligent,  quick- 
witted, and  shrewd  in  his  observations 
on  men  and  things.  These  faculties 
are  Innate  in  him.  He  certainly  does 
not  owe  them  to  reading.  Sociability 
Is  a  strong— or  should  I  say  a  weak?— 
point  in  his  character;  and  he  loves  to 
pick  up  his  information,  and  sharpen 
his  natural  wits,  in  social  intercourse. 
Nothing  delights  him  more  than  a  chat 
on  current  affairs  at  home  and  abroad 
with  his  fellows.  In  the  smith's  forge, 
or  by  the  hearth  of  his  cabin  on  a  win- 
ter's evening,  or  reclining  on  a  sunny 
bank  on  a  Sunday  after  Mass,  or  at 
any  time  in  the  village  public  house 
over  a  pipe  and  a  pint  of  porter.  He 
will  also  listen  with  absorbed  interest 
to  the  reading  of  a  newspaper  or  the 
telling  of  old  folk  stories  and  legends— 
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a  popular  pastime  with  the  peasants — 
in  these  hours  of  ease.  Bat  It  may  be 
said  as  a  general  troth  that  he  reads 
few  books.  The  books  I  have  seen  In 
the  houses  of  the  agricultural  laborers 
and  small  farmers  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land were  usually  national  works,  Is- 
sued at  low  prices,  such  as,  "The  Irish 
Penny  Headings,"  containing  admir- 
able selections  of  prose  and  poetry  by 
Irish  writers;  the  lectures  and  sermons 
of  Father  Burke,  the  famous  pulpit 
orator;  and  "The  Story  of  Ireland,"  by 
A.  M.  Sullivan,  the  "Lives  of  the 
Saints,"  and  other  religious  works;  and 
a  few  of  Lever's  novels,  such  as 
"Charles  O'Malley"  and  "Tom  Burke 
of  Ours"  in  a  cheap  form,  may  also  be 
encountered.  Books  like  these  are 
eagerly  read  by  the  peasantry  and  they 
circulate  from  house  to  house  in  a  par- 
ish until  they  fall  to  pieces  from  con- 
stant perusal.  Song  books,  however,  are 
most  common.  I  have  frequently  seen 
"The  Brian  Boru  Song  Book,"  and 
"The  Harp  of  Tara  Song  Book,"  each 
published  at  84.  and  containing  very 
good  selections  from  Moore's  melodies 
and  the  national  ballads  and  songs  of 
the  Young  Ireland  and  Fenian  move- 
ments. 

But  unquestionably  the  most  popular 
form  of  Irish  literature— by  which  I 
mean  reading  matter  produced  in  Ire- 
land—not only  among  the  agricultural 
laborers,  but  among  the  farmers  and 
the  citizens  in  the  towns.  Is  the  Dublin 
weekly  newspaper.  The  Weekly  Free- 
man. The  Weekly  Independent,  The 
Weekly  Nation  (Nationalist  organs); 
and  The  Weekly  Irish  Times  (neutral, 
so  far  as  politics  are  concerned),  which 
supply  literary  matter,  as  well  as  the 
news  of  the  week,  circulate  widely 
throughout  the  country.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, from  London  rather  than  from 
Dublin  that  the  people  of  Ireland  now 
obtain  the  bulk  of  their  reading  mat- 
ter. I  have  been  amazed  during  recent 
visits  to  Ireland  at  the  display  of  Lon- 


don penny  weekly  publications,  such  as 
Tit  Bits,  Answers,  Home  Chat,  Pear- 
son's Weekly,  Woman's  Life.  In  the 
newsagents'  shops.  In  even  the  remote 
towns  of  Ireland,  while  Dublin  publi- 
cations of  a  somewhat  similar  kind, 
but  supplying  Irish  verses,  stories  and 
historical  sketches,  such  as  The  Sham- 
rock, The  Emerald  and  Irish  Bite  were 
difficult  to  obtain.  I  have  seen  the 
counters  of  newsagents  In  such  towns 
as  Waterford,  Limerick,  Tralee,  Kil- 
kenny, Galway — each  feeding  large 
agricultural  districts— piled  as  thickly 
with  as  varied  a  collection  of  these 
London  weekly  Journals  as  the  count- 
ers of  newsagents  in  Lambeth  and  Is- 
lington or  any  other  populous  district 
of  the  Metropolis  in  which  these  publi- 
cations are  produced.  I  was  so  Im- 
pressed by  this  phenomenon  that  I  en- 
deavored, when  In  Dublin  a  short  time 
ago,  to  obtain  some  accurate  Informa- 
tion ha  regard  to  Its  extent  from 
Messrs.  Eason,  the  principal  Irish  dis- 
tributing firm.  I  was  told  that  within 
the  past  ten  years  the  circulation  of 
these  journals  In  Ireland  has  almost 
quadrupled,  although  the  population 
has  diminished  within  the  same  period 
by  an  eighth.  Week  after  week  enor- 
mous bundles  of  these  journals  are  sent 
to  all  the  chief  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  country;  and  I  venture 
to  say  there  Is  not  a  cabin  in  any  part 
of  Ireland— save  perhaps  the  extreme 
west— In  which  there  are  boys  and  girls 
able  to  read-and.  thanks  to  the  Na- 
tional schools,  illiteracy  may  be  said  to 
be  unknown  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion—in which  copies  of  these  journals 
will  not  be  found. 

We  have  here  some  Indication  of  the 
Immense  Influence  for  good  or  evil 
which  the  National  system  of  educa- 
tion has  exercised  on  the  destiny  of 
the  country.  I  have  often  heard  that 
system  condemned,  but  I  have  never 
failed  to  stand  up  as  well  as  I  was 
able  In  its  defence.   It  may  not  be  the 
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Ideal  system  of  training  the  youth  of 
the  country-for  one  thing,  the  history 
of  the  country  has-  hitherto  been 
stupidly  debarred  In  its  curriculum,  but 
when  I  point  out  that,  whereas  In  1841 
fifty-three  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
adult  population  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  only  18  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion to-day  is  in  that  unhappy  state  of 
ignorance,  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  the  system,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  obstacles  which  the 
religious,  political  and  social  Quarrels 
of  the  country  inevitably  raised  to  pre- 
vent Its  full  development,  has  been  a 
great  boon  to  the  poorer  classes  of  Ire- 
land. 

Of  course  the  enormous  Increase  of 
late  years  In  the  readers  of  this  cheap 
London  periodical  literature  Is  not 
peculiar  to  Ireland  alone.  It  Is  com- 
mon to  England,  Scotland  and  Wales 
as  well,  and  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  books— for  the 
reading  of  these  journals  prevails  just 


as  widely  In  districts  with  lending 
libraries  or  parish  libraries— as  to  the 
Inability  of  the  half  educated  or  imper- 
fectly trained  mind  to  stand  the  strain, 
or  to  keep  up  the  interest,  which  the 
reading  of  a  book— especially  an  in- 
forming book— Involves,  and  to  Its  find- 
ing Its  mental  recreation  In  literary 
bits  and  scraps.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  rending  of  these  journals  is 
neither  Informing  to  the  mind  nor  ele- 
vating to  the  character.  I  hold  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  The  one  regrettable 
result  which,  as  It  appears  to  me,  the 
circulation  of  these  periodicals  has  on 
the  young  people  of  the  rural  districts 
of  Ireland  is  to  further  Impress  them, 
by  descriptions  of  scenes  of  urban  life, 
with  the  monotony  and  loneliness  of  the 
country  as  compared  with  the  com- 
panionship and  varied  pleasures  of  the 
towns;  and  thus  accelerate  that  steady 
diminution  of  our  rural  communities 
which  economic  causes  have  for  years 
produced. 

Michael  MacDonaoh. 


CHINESE 

Society  in  the  East  and  West  is  not 
an  interchangeable  term.  The  entire 
absence  in  Asia  of  what  we  under- 
stand as  social  Intercourse,  and  the 
widely  differing  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  various  ranks,  furnish  re- 
sults which  have  no  analogue  in  the 
West.  Notwithstanding  the  courtly 
ceremonials  and  strict  rules  of  eti- 
quette which  are  universally  current  In 
regions  to  the  east  of  the  Sues  Canal, 
Oriental  States  are  au  fond  essentially 
democratic.  Notably  is  this  the  case 
In  China.  It  may  be  said  generally  that 
every  Chinaman  begins  life  on  equal 
terms  with  his  fellows,  and  It  rests 
with  him  to  make  such  use  of  his  op- 


SOOIETY. 

portunitie8,  whether  official.  Intellec- 
tual or  commercial,  as  shall  determine 
the  estimation  In  which  he  Is  held  by 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

Chinese  society  Is  traditionally  di- 
vided into  four  classes— vis.,  officials, 
agriculturalists,  mechanics  and  traders. 
But  as  in  all  other  countries  In  the 
East,  the  two  classes  which  practi- 
cally differentiate  the  population  are 
officials  and  non-officials.  The  power 
and  Influence  which  office  supplies  an- 
swers to  all  that  Is  known  as  rank  and 
social  status  amongst  ourselves,  and 
for  this  reason  It  Is  the  object  of  all 
ambitions.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  titles  which  may  be  called  heredlt- 
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ary,  every  man  has  In  his  own  hands 
tbe  carving  of  his  own  fortune.  The 
stories  In  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  which 
describe  bow  men  from  the  lowest 
dregs  of  the  population  rise  on  occa- 
sion to  become  Grand  Viziers,  have 
their  parallels  every  day  In  China,  and 
countless  examples  might  be  given  of 
men  who,  by  their  ability  and  industry 
have  been  raised  from  cottage-life  to 
viceregal  thrones.  It  is  a  political 
axiom  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  the 
supreme  law,  and  thus  we  have  in 
China  an  excellent  example  of  an  es- 
sentially democratic  State. 

In  piping  times  of  peace  the  system 
works  smoothly  enough,  and  while  It  is 
the  ambition  of  every  youth  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  tbe  Mandarlnate,  It  is  the 
object  of  the  Mandarins  so  to  rule  as 
not  seriously  to  conflict  with  the  feel- 
ings and  convictions  of  the  people.  At 
tbe  present  time  the  existing  social  dis- 
tinctions are  complicated  by  racial 
antipathy.  Since  the  assumption  of 
supreme  power  by  the  Mancbus  In  the 
year  1G44  there  has  been  a  more  or  less 
smothered  hatred,  at  times  more  acute 
than  at  others,  between  themselves  and 
the  Chinese.  So  long  as  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  power  was  given  to  the 
Chinese  the  friction  was  diminished. 
But  of  late  the  wheels  of  the  Imperial 
chariot  have  dragged  heavily,  and  by 
the  Injudicious  action  of  the  Dowager 
Empress  the  antagonism  between  the 
two  races  has  become  markedly  devel- 
oped. A  widely  extended  cleavage  has 
thus  been  created  within  the  official 
class  itself,  with  results  which  must, 
unless  the  provoking  cause  be  removed, 
prove  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the 
dynasty. 

With  some  show  of  reason  the  Court 
party  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent disturbed  condition  of  affairs  to 
the  arrival  of  foreigners  in  the  empire. 
The  new  Ideas,  political,  historical  and 
scientific,  which  were  Introduced  Into 
the  country  by  the  treaties  have,  by  a 


slow  and  gradual  process,  opened  the 
eyes  of  Chinamen  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  and  more  advanced  civiliza- 
tions than  their  own.  Tbe  translation 
of  European  works  Into  Chinese  has 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  intellec- 
tual classes  a  vast  amount  of  knowl- 
edge which  Is  entirely  new  to  them, 
and  which  has  created  a  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  tbe  political  regime 
under  which  they  live.  Then  came  the 
Japanese  war,  with  all  Its  humiliations 
and  consequent  penal  clauses.  This 
added  fuel  to  the  fire,  the  Emperor 
eagerly  adopted  suggestions  for  re- 
form, and,  for  a  time.  It  seemed  as 
though  we  were  to  have  repeated  In 
China  a  similar  transformation  scene 
to  that  by  which  Japan  was  converted 
from  the  condition  of  an  Oriental 
feudal  State  Into  an  advanced  mon- 
archy of  the  newest  type. 

But  the  dreams  of  the  reformers 
were  not  destined  to  be  realized,  at  the 
time  at  least  With  the  return  of  power 
of  the  Dowager  Empress  the  reaction 
set  in,  and  although  it  is  difficult  to 
turn  the  hands  of  the  clock  backwards, 
that  redoubtable  old  lady  did  her  ut- 
most to  accomplish  the  feat.  In  this 
enterprise  she  was  actively  supported 
by  the  Mancbu  faction  whom  she  bsd 
called  to  her  counsels.  Prominent 
among  these  men  were  Kang-i  and 
Jung  Lu,  both  of  whom  were  com- 
mitted to  her  cause  by  her  antecedents. 
It  was  Kang-i  who  had  induced  her  to 
send  six  of  the  leading  reformers  to  the 
scaffold  without  trial,  and  it  was  at 
his  suggestion  that  a  large  reward  was 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  K'ang 
Yuwei  dead  or  alive.  On  Jung  Lu  she 
bad  another  hold.  When  a  death  war- 
rant had  been  Issued  by  the  Emperor 
against  that  officer  he  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  Empress,  who  ex- 
tended her  protection  to  him.  With 
these  two  were  associated  Prince 
Chlng  and  LI  Hungchang.  both  of 
whom  were  able,  if  they  bad  been  so 
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minded,  to  offer 
sel  than  their  colleagues.  Prince  Cblng 
bad  for  some  time  been  President  of 
the  Tsungli-Yainen  and  though  not  ad- 
vanced in  his  views  was  open  to 
reason.  Li  Hungehang,  on  the  other 
band,  is  an  opportunist  of  the  worst 
kind.  He  is  thoroughly  anti-foreign  at 
heart,  although  he  often  poses  as  a 
liberally-minded  statesman.  His  word 
is  not  to  be  trusted  for  an  instant,  and 
he  Is  in  the  habit  of  darkening  counsel 
by  his  dlsingenuousness. 

The  composition  of  this  council 
boded  ill  for  foreigners,  as  was  quickly 
demonstrated.  An  hostility  which  had 
till  then  been  confined  to  words  now 
found  expression  in  deeds.  Mission 
stations  were  attacked,  converts  were 
murdered,  and  some  few  foreign  mis* 
slonaries  were  assassinated,  at  the 
same  time  the  visits  of  the  foreign  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Tsungll-Yamen  be- 
came experiences  of  greater  pain  than 
ever.  At  the  treaty  ports  the  consuls 
experienced  increased  difficulty  in 
transacting  business  with  the  local  au- 
thorities on  reasonable  lines,  and 
found  It  next  to  Impossible  to  gain  any 
compensation  for  wrongs  done  to  their 
countrymen.  These  "pin-pricks,"  how- 
ever, were  not  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
animosity  of  the  Empress,  who  learnt 
to  lean  more  and  more  towards  the  ex- 
treme wing  of  her  party.  Under  the 
Influence  of  Kang-1  Prince  Ghlng  was 
removed  from  the  Tsungll-Yamen,  and 
Prince  Tuan,  the  father  of  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  throne,  was  appointed  In 
bis  place.  A  worse  appointment  could 
not  have  been  made,  and  with  the  re- 
moval of  Jung  Lu,  who  had  attempted 
to  cool  down  his  Imperial  mistress's 
rancor,  to  a  distance  from  the  court, 
the  power  drifted  entirely  into  the 
bands  of  the  ultra-reactionaries.  When 
matters  had  reached  this  condition 
there  came  upon  the  scenes  a  man  who 
within  the  last  few  days  has  earned 
for  himself  indelible  Infamy.   A  rebel- 


lion had  some  months  previously 
broken  out  in  the  province  of  Kangsu, 
and  a  certain  General  Tung  Fubeiang 
was  sent  to  suppress  It.  In  this  he  was 
successful,  and,  with  his  blushing  hon- 
ors fresh  upon  him,  he  led  his  victori- 
ous troops  to  Peking  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Empress.  Tung  was  a  man  after 
her  own  heart,  truculent,  untutored 
and  Innately   cruel.    Accustomed  to 


and  brutal,  and,  with  a  devoted  army 
at  bis  back,  he  soon  shared  with  Kang-1 
the  mastery  of  the  position.  Under 
the  fostering  care  of  these  men  and 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  Empress, 
the  Boxers,  who  had  already  forced 
themselves  into  prominence  by  their 
antagonism  to  everything  foreign  In 
Shantung,  were  developed  into  a 
power,  and  were  Invited  to  march  on 
Peking  to  take  their  part  in  the  cam- 
paign which  had  been  determined 
upon.  The  result  of  this  combination 
of  forces  is  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
capitulation, and  has  culminated  In  the 
committal  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  unpardonable  atrocities  of  modern 


It  Is  Impossible  to  regard  the  action 
of  the  Empress  and  her  clique  in  this 
matter  without  loathing  and  horror, 
and  more  especially  do  these  feelings 
attach  to  the  conduct  of  the  Empress 
herself.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
on  two  occasions  she  received  In  audi- 
ence the  foreign  ladies  in  Peking,  and 
greeted  them  with  embraces  and  tears; 
and  yet  she  could  find  it  In  her  heart 
to  condemn  her  helpless  and  unfortu- 
nate guests  to  massacre  at  the  hand  of 
the  mob.  No  sort  of  extenuation  can 
possibly  be  pleaded  for  this  outrageous 
crime,  which  has  shocked  the  whole 
civilised  world.  But  she  does  not  stand 
alone  in  this  condemnation.  Apart 
from  her  immediate  council,  there  are 
throughout  the  provinces  many  men 
who  have  supported  the  action  of  the 
extreme  reactionary,  even  to  the  length 
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of  murder  and  assassination.  Bnt 
happily  there  are  others  who  have 
taken  a  different  view  of  the  situation, 
and  there  are  sign*  of  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  party  in  the  State  who 
heartily  condemn  the  recent  proceed- 
ings at  Peking. 

When  the  Court  party  were  bestow- 
ing their  patronage  on  the  Boxers,  and 
encouraging  them  in  their  murderous 
career,  two  men  stood  prominently  for* 
ward  In  the  cause  of  law  and  order. 
These  were  Chang  Chihtung,  Viceroy 
of  the  two  Hu  Provinces,  and  Liu 
K'unyi,  Viceroy  of  the  two  Kiang 
Provinces.  These  two  officials  govern 
the  two  most  Important  viceroyalties 
In  the  Empire.  Their  territories  border 
on  the  Yangtse  Kiang,  and  cover  an 
area  of  over  300,000  square  miles. 
Over  these  provinces  their  power  is  su- 
preme, and  their  recent  action  has 
shown  that  It  extends  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  Government,  and 
that  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own  In 
opposition  even  to  the  mandates  of  the 
Central  Government.  Though  by  no 
means  pro-foreign  in  their  views,  they 
yet  have  statesmanship  and  honor 
enough  to  recognise  that  the  State  Is 
bound  by  Its  engagements,  and  wisdom 
enough  to  see  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  can  only  be  maintained  by  a 
Judicious  advance  along  the  lines  of 
progress.  Chang  Chihtung  was  one  of 
the  first  officials  of  high  rank  who  ad- 
vocated the  introduction  of  railways 
Into  the  Empire,  and,  when  Viceroy  of 
the  two  Kwang  provinces,  he  went  the 
length  of  memorializing  the  throne  in 
support  of  the  construction  of  a  grand 
trunk  line  from  Peking  to  Hankow. 
This  scheme  was  considered  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  to  be  too 
chimerical  for  adoption,  but.  as  Chang 
was  persistent,  he  was  transferred 
from  Canton  to  Hankow,  with  orders 
to  construct  the  railway  in  which  he 
had  so  much  faith.  Since  his  arrival 
at  bis  present  post  he  has.  in  addition 


to  beginning  the  railway  In  question, 
done  all  In  his  power  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  the  people  within  bis 
jurisdiction  and  to  gain  enlightenment 
for  them.  He  has  engaged  tbe  ser- 
vices of  foreigners  to  develop  die  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  has 
opened  mines  and  factories  for  the  pro- 
duction of  minerals  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  and  iron.  But  he  has  done 
more  than  this.  Having  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  society  Which  has 
been  established  for  the  translation  of 
valuable  European  works  Into  Chinese, 
and  having  studied  the  literature  so 
produced,  he  has  thrown  all  his  weight 
on  the  side  of  the  movement.  He  has 
subscribed  to  Its  funds,  promoted  the 
circulation  of  its  works,  and  generally 
given  It  all  the  support  In  his  power. 

But  the  most  distinct  expression  of 
his  views  is  to  be  found  In  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  work  which  he  has 
lately  published  dealing  with  the  pres- 
ent needs  of  China.  In  tbe  first  In- 
stance he  would  strengthen  the  army, 
which  "Is  to  the  States  what  the  breath 
is  to  the  body."  If,  he  adds,  China  had 
a  strong  army,  "tbe  world  would  fear 
her,  the  world  would  cultivate  her 
friendship,  and  she  would  then  control 
the  destinies  of  Europe  and  Asia," 
realizing  the  dreams  of  Mr.  Pearson! 
This  Is  the  gist  of  the  book.  He  ridi- 
cules the  idea  of  International  law  in 
relation  to  China,  when,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Treaty  Powers,  she  is  forbid- 
den to  regulate  their  own  tariffs,  and 
to  try  foreigners  In  her  own  courts.  A 
strong  army  would,  be  considers,  rem- 
edy these  wrongs,  and  an  enlightened 
people  would  refuse  to  be  hoodwinked 
by  those  whose  Interest  It  is  to  with- 
hold the  knowledge  of  then*  degrada- 
tion from  them.  Western  learning 
comes  next  as  a  requirement  to  a 
strong  army  in  bis  program,  and  he  ad- 
vocates the  establishment  of  colleges 
and  schools  throughout  the  country  at 
Which,  on  a  basis  of  Confucian  learn- 
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Ing,  a  superstructure  of  scientific  and 
historical  knowledge  should  be  raised. 
He  would  encourage  newspapers  and 
exhorts  his  readers  not  to  be  angry  at 
the  lack  of  tbese  sources  of  informa- 
tion, "but  rather  vigorously  to  correct 
the  deficiencies."  He  scoffs  at  the  Idea 
of  religious  intolerance,  and  holds  that 
Christianity  will  -go  the  way  of 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  If  only  It  be  left 
alone.  "Just  now,"  he  writes— and  it 
is  a  strong  testimony— "Christianity  is 
In  the  ascendant;  Buddhism  and  Tao- 
ism are  decadent;  their  Influence  can- 
not hold  its  own.  Buddhism  has  long 
since  passed  its  meridian;  Taoism  has 
only  demons,  not  gods,"  and  so,  he  Im- 
plies, it  will  be  with  Christianity. 
Why,  therefore,  persecute  Its  adher- 
ents? What  harm  can  they  do? 

These  are  rhe  sentiments  of  a  man 
who  probably  has  more  Influence  In 
China  at  the  present  day  than  sny 
other  official  He  is  a  profound  scholar 
—he  was  the  third  graduate  of  his  year 
throughout  the  whole  Empire— he  Is 
well  and  widely  Informed  and  pos- 
sesses an  Indomitable  will.  His  loyalty 
to  the  dynasty  has  never  been  Ques- 
tioned, and  he  is  notoriously  free  from 
the  almost  universal  vice  of  corruption. 
Liu  K'unyl  Is  another  man  of  the  same 
sort,  and  the  following  In  the  Provinces 
which  obey  the  behests  of  these  two 
men  is  as  numerous  as  It  is  weighty. 
All  the  more  enlightened  and  thought- 
ful part  of  the  community  are  on  their 
side,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  any 
cause  which  they  champion  will  In  all 
probability  be  carried  to  a  successful 
issue.   When  the  present  war  is  over, 
and  when  it  will  become  the  duty  of 
the  Treaty  Powers  to  call  Into  exist- 
ence a  settled  form  of  government.  It 
is  to  these  men  that  they  should  look. 
They  are.  speaking  generally,  devoted 
patriots.     They  are  In  favor  of  intel- 
lectual and  mechanical  reforms,  and 
though  they  are  not  lovers  of  foreign- 
ers, they  are  able  to  see  and  are  will- 


ing to  recognize,  the  good  that  Is  in 
them.  They  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  as  Is  proved  by  the  way  In 
which  the  two  great  viceroys  have,  by 
a  single  word,  preserved  peace  In  the 
midst  of  anarchy.  The  nation  would 
therefore,  rally  to  them  and  to  any 
cause  which  they  represent,  and  read- 
ily accept  a  yoke  which  would  be  light 
and  a  burden  which  would  be  easy. 

The  second  party  which  stands  op- 
posed to  the  Empress's  clique  is  that 
of  K'ang  Yuwel  and  his  fellow  reform- 
ers.   Of  these  men  the  best  that  can 
be  said  Is  that  they  are  enthusiasts, 
and  though  enthusiasm  may  be  a  great 
power,  it  lacks  the  solidity  which  is 
required  for  a  political  basis.  A  glance 
at  the  reforms  which,  in  the  plenitude 
of  then-  short-lived  power,  they  pro- 
posed for  the  Empire  Is,  to  say  the 
least,  enough  to  convict  them  of  a  de- 
sire for  hasty  legislation.  Tbese  were 
as  follows:— "(1)  To  abolish  the  essay 
system  of  examination  which  has  been 
in  vogue  for  500  years.    (2)  To  estab- 
lish a  university  for  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish and  of  Western  science  in  Peking. 
(3)  To  convert  temples  Into  schools  for 
Western  education.   (4)  To  establish  a 
translation  board  for  the  translation  of 
books  on  Western  learning  into  Chines*. 
(5)  To  establish  a  patent  office.  (6)  To 
protect  Christianity   without  further 
evasions.     (7)  To  make  the  reform 
paper,  Chinese   Progress,  rhe  official 
organ  of  the  Government  (8)  To  make 
young  Manchus   study   foreign  lan- 
guages   and    travel   abroad."     It  is 
further  stated  that  the  Emperor  ac- 
tually discussed  with  his  advisers  the 
desirability  of  adopting  Christianity  as 
the  religion  of  State,  and  of  discarding 
the  pigtail  with  the  national  dress. 

A  Shanghai  writer  describes  this  list 
as  a  "cluster  of  brilliant  edicts,"  but  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  even 
this  enthusiastic  admirer  would  like  to 
trust  the  administration  of  the  Empire 
to  such  precipitate  politicians. 

Robert  K.  Douglas. 
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MR.  FIRTH'S  CROMWELL.* 


This  is  an  excellent  book,  a  fascin- 
ating book,  a  decisive  book.  It  tells 
the  life-hlstory  of  our  mighty  Puritan 
hero  with  all  the  fulness  and  accuracy 
which  so  many  years  of  original  re- 
search have  made  the  privilege  of  the 
writer.  It  tells  the  story  with  a  lucid 
vigor. which  must  hold  the  Interest  of 
every  reader,  and  It  will  pass  with  his- 
torians as  the  final  estimate  of  the 
character  and  achievements  of  the  Pro- 
tector. It  Is  a  book  to  study,  a  book 
to  enjoy,  a  book  to  live. 

The  outside  public,  which  had  heard 
of  Mr.  Firth  mainly  through  his  lives 
of  Cromwell  and  the  other  Civil  War 
leaders  and  notables  in  the  "Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  his  Clarke  pa- 
pers and  other  original  documents 
edited  by  him  for  the  Camden  Society 
and  the  Royal  Historical  Society, 
might  have  supposed  that  a  new  life 
of  Oliver,  based  on  his  "Dictionary" 
article  and  bis  other  studies  of  docu- 
ments, would  bear  more  traces  of  the 
learned  archivist  than  of  the  popular 
historian.  The  book  before  us  justifies 
the  belief  of  all  the  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  Mr.  Firth,  that  he  was  quite 
able  to  combine  vivid  narrative  and 
living  portraiture  with  inexhaustible 
research  and  thorough  scholarship.  The 
result  is  a  monograph  in  five  hundred 
pages  which  must  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  student  no  less  than  the 
curiosity  of  the  public. 

The  distinctive  point  about  the  book 
is  this:  Mr.  Firth  for  the  first  time  com- 
bines a  full  and  detailed  narrative  of 
Cromwell's  entire  career  with  exhaus- 
tive research  Into  all  the  original 
sources.  One  or  two  very  learned  stu- 
dents of  the  documents  have  edited 
these,  and  have  supplied  us  with  ad- 
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uilrable  elucidations  and   sketches  of 
the  man  and  bis  times.  There  are  also 
perhaps  a  score  of  lives  of  Cromwell, 
of  greater  or  less  merit,  bulk  and  re- 
search, which  are  not  the  result  of  a 
long  first-hand  study  of  all  the  avail- 
able material,  whether  manuscript  or 
printed.    Carlyle  labored  on  the  orig- 
inal papers  and  memoirs,  and  gave  as 
an  Invaluable  commentary,  but  not  a 
real  biography.    Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner's 
monumental  history,  with  all  the  moun- 
tains of  research  that  he  has  condensed 
into  five  volumes,  has  not  yet  reached 
the  close  of  the  Protectorate;  and  his 
two  short  studies  of  Oliver,  however 
valuable  as  estimates,  are  neither  of 
them  a  complete  biography.   Mr.  J.  L. 
Sandford,  Mr.  F.  A.  Inderwick.  Q.C.. 
and  others  have    published  special 
studies  and  useful  documents,  but  they 
have  not  written  anything  like  contin- 
uous narratives.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  many  writers  In  England  and  in 
America  who  have  published  substan- 
tive biographies  of  more  or  less  in- 
dustry   and  skill— some  suggestive, 
some  eloquent,  some  dull,  and  many  of 
them  worthless— have  not  professed  to 
base  their  histories  on  such  exhaustive 
study  of  manuscript  and  contemporary 
authorities  as  Carlyle  and  Gardiner 
have  done.    Mr.  Firth,  with  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  whole  extant 
material  certainly  not  less  than  that  of 
either  Carlyle  or  Gardiner,  has  for  the 
first  time  written  an  ample  history  of 
the  man  and  bis  comrades,  every  line 
of  which  bears  the  stamp  of  original 
research. 

The  question  as  to  which  the  reader 
will  first  desire  to  be  satisfied  Is  cer- 
tainly this:  What  Is  Mr.  Firth's  general 
estimate  of  the  character  and  achieve- 
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inent  of  the  Protector  on  the  whole? 
He  has  left  us  in  no  sort  of  doubt. 

Mr.  Firth's  Oliver  Is  by  no  means  the 
divinely  Inspired  hero  who  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  whose  commands  mere 
men  are  bound  to  obey  without  reason- 
ing or  delay,  as  be  appears  to  Oarlyle 
and  to  some  Puritan  zealots  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Mr.  Firth  shows  us 
the  defects  of  the  Protector's  great 
qualities,  his  Inevitable  limitations,  his 
slow  enlargement  of  purpose,  and  big 
anxious  hesitations  and  changes  of 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  he  proves 
Oliver  to  have  been  a  consummate 
soldier,  a  profoundly  conscientious 
spirit,  and  a  born  statesman  above  all 
statesmen  of  his  age,  if  not  In  our  Eng- 
lish history.  Mr.  Firth  does  not,  like 
Carlyle.  exult  In  Cromwell's  part  In 
regicide,  in  the  Irish  massacres,  in  his 
Scottish  conquest,  In  bis  trampling  on 
constitutional  law  and  personal  liber- 
ties. He  faces  all  these  problems 
squarely,  not  with  Machiavellian  scorn, 
but  with  historical  Insight  into  the  tem- 
per and  moral  standards  of  the  time; 
and  he  shows  us  how  to  weigh  the 
groat  Puritan  In  the  light  of  his  sur- 
roundings and  bis  Ideals.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not,  like  Mr.  Gardiner 
and  Mr.  Morley.  over-emphasize  Crom- 
well's Indecisions,  Illegalities,  failures 
and  arbitrary  violence. 

In  a  well-reasoned  epilogue  Mr.  Firth 
sums  up  his  general  estimate  of  Crom- 
well. Though  not  myself  accepting  it 
without  sundry  qualifications  and 
"surrebutters."  as  lawyers  say,  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  the  sense  of  this  in- 
teresting chapter. 

Either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  statesman 
Cromwell  was  far  greater  than  any 
Englishman  of  bis  time;  and  he  was 
both  soldier  and  statesman  in  one.  We 
must  look  to  Caesar  or  Napoleon  to  find 
a  parallel  for  this  union  of  high  politi- 
cal and  military  ability  in  one  man. 
Cromwell  was  not  as  great  a  man  as 
Csesar  or  Napoleon,  and  he  played  his 


part  on  a  smaller  stage;  but  he  "be- 
strode the  narrow  world"  of  Puritan 
England  "like  a  Colossus."  As  a 
soldier  he  not  only  won  great  victories, 
but  created  the  instrument  with  which 
he  won  them.  Out  of  the  military 
chaos  which  existed  when  the  war  be- 
gan he  organized  the  force  which  made 
Puritanism  victorious.    [P.  4«7.] 

Cromwell  Inspired  his  men  not  only 
with  confidence  in  himself,  but  with 
his  own  high  enthusiasm.  He  created 
an  army,  said  Clarendon,  "whose 
order  and  discipline,  wbose  sobriety 
and  manners,  whose  courage  and  suc- 
cess made  It  famous  and  terrible  over 
the  world."  "What  remains  clear," 
says  Mr.  Firth  (p.  473),  "is  that  Crom- 
well could  adapt  his  strategy  with  un- 
failing success  to  the  conditions  of  the 
theatre  In  which  he  waged  war  and  to 
the  character  of  the  antagonists  he  bad 
to  meet.  His  military  genius  was 
equal  to  every  duty  which  fate  im- 
posed upon  him. 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  his  charac- 
ter, Mr.  Firth  shows  us  how  uniformly 
down  to  1846  Cromwell  was  spoken  of 
as  a  hypocrite  and  a  self-seeker. 
Carlyle,  says  Mr.  Firth,  "effectually 
dispelled  the  theory  of  Cromwell's 
hypocrisy.  'Not  a  man  of  falsehoods, 
but  a  man  of  truths,'  was  Carlyle's 
conclusion,  and  subsequent  historians 
and  biographers  have  accepted  It  as  ^- 
sound."  Though  Cromwell  was  not  a 
"fanatic"  In  Hume's  sense,  "religious 
rather  than  political  principles  guided 
his  action,  and  his  political  ideals  were 
the  direct  outcome  of  his  creed"  (p.  C  * 
476). 

Cromwell's  conception  of  his  duty  to 
his  Maker  and  to  his  people  was  to  do 
God's  wlll-"to  do  that  which  is  the 
will  of  God."  The  puzzle  was  to  find 
out  what.  In  things  political,  this  will 
was,  what  it  enjoined  men  to  do.  Some 
of  Cromwell's  comrades  professed  to 
have  this  revealed  to  them  by  their 
own  personal  convictions.  "Cromwell 
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never  did  so.     4I  cannot  say,*  be  de- 
clared in  a  prayer-meeting  where  such 
revelations  had  been  alleged,  'that  I 
have    received  anything  that  I  can 
speak  as  in  the  name  of  the  Lord' "  (p. 
477).    Cromwell  believed  In  "dispensa- 
tions" rather  than  "revelations."  He 
sought  to  extract  the  purpose  of  God 
from  the  visible  trend  of  events;  that 
is  to  say,  he  was  a  religions  opportun- 
ist  His  habit  of  waiting  upon  Provi- 
dence till  the  providential  design  was 
clear  was  In  effect  a  statesmanlike  sur- 
vey of  all  the  conditions  and  surround- 
ings.   There  never  was  so  systematic 
an  opportunist    This  made  him  often 
so  very  slow  to  make  up  his  mind  and 
so  willing  to  change  it  even  if  he  had 
to  make  a  complete  volte-fan.  Along 
with  this  went  his  fiery  passion  to  exe- 
cute his  purpose  when  once  he  had 
finally  resolved  on  action.   This  is  the 
key  to  Cromwell's  nature  and  career, 
his   Inconsistencies,   his  cautiousness 
and  his  occasional  furies. 

This  ingrained  temper  of  watching 
the  development  of  events  explains  the 
apparent  want  of  sincere  principle  with 
which  he  was  so  unjustly  charged,  and 
explains  also  the  mistakes  into  which 
his  zeal  in  action  sometimes  led  him. 
He  never  pretended  to  look  very  far 
ahead.     "These  issues  and  events,  he 
said  In  1656,  have  not  been  forecast 
but    were    sudden    providences  in 
things"  (p.  479).    Cromwell  himself 
owned  that  he  sometimes  made  too 
much  of  "outward  dispensations"— i.e. 
of  the  finger  of  God  in  passing  events. 
He   sometimes    mistook  the  ulterior 
meaning  of  facts,  but  he  did  not  mis- 
understand the  present  importance  of 
facts.    He  Judged  facts  as  they  were. 
"If  the  fact  be  so.  he  said,  why  should 
we  sport  with  It V    It  was  this  made 
Cromwell  more  practical  and  less  vis- 
ionary   than    other    statesmen— more 
open-minded  and  better  able  to  adapt 
his  policy  to  changing  circumstances 
and  needs.    He  had  no  program,  no 


formulas,  no  doctrines.  Forms  of  gov- 
ernment were  not  good  or  bad  per  w; 
all  depended  on  the  conditions  of  the 
time,  the  temper  of  parties,  and  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  cause.  He 
varied  his  means,  but  his  ends  re- 
mained the  same.  His  end  always  was 
to  strengthen  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
English  nation.   That  was  the  Cause. 

Hence  to  Cromwell  "religious  free- 
dom was  more  important  than  political 
freedom"  (p.  483).  He  always  held 
that  spiritual  Interest  must  take  the 
lead  over  civil  liberty.  And  he  clung 
to  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  English  people  did  not  be- 
lieve this  view,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  leader  of  only  a  godly  minority 
for  the  time  being.  He  was  no  demo- 
crat—but neither  was  he  a  tyrant 

Cromwell  wished  to  govern  constitu- 
tionally.  No  theory  of  the  divine  right 
of  an  able  man  to  govern  the  incapable 
multitude  blinded  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  self-government  was  the  inheri- 
tance and  right  of  the  English  people. 
He   accepted   the   first   principle  of 
democracy,  the  doctrine  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  or,  as  he  phrased 
it  "that  the  foundation  of  supremacy 
is  in  the  people  and  to  be  by  them  set 
down  In  their  representatives."  More 
than  once  he  declared  that  the  good  of 
the  governed  was  the  supreme  end  of 
all  governments,  and  he  claimed  that 
his  own  government  acted  "for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  for  their  inter- 
est, and  without  respect  had  to  any 
other  interest"     But  government  for 
the  people  did  not  necessarily  mean 
government  by  the  people.  "That's  the 
question,"  said  Cromwell,  "what's  for 
their  good,  not  what  pleases  them,"  and 
the  history  of  the  Protectorate  was  a 
commentary  on  this  text     (Firth,  p. 
484.) 

This,  however.  Is  not  as  Mr.  Firth 
seems  to  think,  "the  first  principle  of 
democracy."  It  Is  the  cardinal  idea  of 
Whlggism,  or  rather  of  the  whole 
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scheme  of  our  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment, tinder  Whigs,  Tories,  Conserva- 
tives, or  Radicals,  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  of  1689  down  to  our 
generation.  Our  own  generation,  it 
seems,  adopts  the  pure  democratic 
ticket,  as  understood  at  Athens, 
Geneva,  or  Chicago— What  do  the  elec- 
tors wish?  not  What  is  good  for  the 
people?  This  latter  principle  was  the 
principle  of  Cromwell,  as  it  was  of 
Walpole,  Chatham.  Pitt,  Canning  and 
Peel.  Like  theirs.  Cromwell's  rule  was 
to  lead  the  nation,  not  to  follow  it  In 
so  understanding  his  duty  to  God  and 
the  People,  he  was  not  a  tyrant,  but  a 
Conservative  English  statesman. 

Cromwell  felt  confident  that  his  own 
good  and  strong  government  would  In 
the  end  convince  the  people  that  it  was 
their  true  interest  to  accept  his  tem- 
porary dictatorship  in  the  trust  of  his 
gradually  instituting  constitutional 
government  The  present  reviewer 
still  holds  that  this  might  have  been 
possible  If  Cromwell  could  have  lived 
twenty  years  more,  and  had  introduced 
in  time  the  inevitable  modifications 
and  rearrangements  that  circum- 
stances and  the  nation  required.  Mr. 
Firth  thinks  the  hope  fallacious,  for 
the  enthusiasm  of  Puritanism  was 
spent  But  Cromwell,  though  entering 
on  his  career  as  a  Puritan  zealot,  was 
also  one  of  the  most  teachable,  patient 
and  conciliatory  of  statesmen.  And 
being  a  consummately  practical  man, 
who,  almost  alone  in  history,  is  the  one 
statesman  Who  succeeded  In  all  his  en- 
terprises, it  is  permissible  to  think  that 
be  might  have  founded  a  stable  con- 
stitution bad  he  been  twenty  years 
younger,  and  lived  to  develop  from  a 
Puritan  chief  into  a  national  hero  of 
the  type  of  Alfred,  or  perhaps  a  master 
such  as  William  the  Conqueror. 

This  Is  not  the  view  of  Mr.  Firth.  But 
in  estimating  the  final  result  of  Crom- 
well's career,  he  amply  vindicates  it 
from  the  charge  of  ultimate  nullity  to 


which  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Morley 
seem  too  much  Inclined  to  lean.  Mr. 
Firth  does  not  make  so  much  of  the 
fact  that  Cromwell's  institutions  did 
not  last  He  points  out  that  the  fail- 
ures were  more  apparent  than  real. 
This  Is  his  final  estimate: 

So  the  Protector's  Institutions  per- 
ished with  him,  and  his  work  ended  in 
apparent  failure.  Yet  he  had  achieved 
great  things.  Thanks  to  his  sword,  ab- 
solute monarchy  failed  to  take  root  In 
English  soil.  Thanks  to  his  sword. 
Great  Britain  emerged  from  the  chaos 
of  the  Civil  Wars  one  strong  state  In- 
stead of  three  separate  and  hostile 
communities.  Nor  were  the  results  of 
his  action  entirely  negative.  The  Ideas 
which  Inspired  his  policy  exerted  a 
lasting  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  English  state.  Thirty  years  after 
his  death  the  religious  liberty  for 
which  he  fought  was  established  by 
law.  The  union  with  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
Restoration  undid,  the  statesmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century  effected.  The 
mastery  of  the  seas  he  had  desired  to 
gain,  and  the  greater  Britain  he  had 
sought  to  build  up,  became  sober  real- 
ities. Thus  others  perfected  the  work 
which  he  bad  designed  and  attempted. 
(P.  486.) 

But  this  amounts  to  saying  that  Crom- 
well was  the  real  founder  of  modern 
England  In  the  two  centuries  and  a 
half  that  have  passed.  It  would  be  as 
true  to  say  that  Charlemagne  or 
William  the  Silent  left  nothing  behind 
them,  as  to  say  this  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. 

Mr.  Firth  gives  no  support  to  the 
criticism  that  Cromwell  was  too  often 
the  creature  of  circumstances,  not  the 
founder  of  any  policy  but  the  waiter 
on  events.  Few  statesmen  recorded  in 
history,  unless  it  were  William  the 
Silent  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  more 
anxious  watchers  of  the  present  facts, 
more  ready  to  tack  and  turn  at  each 
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change  of  breeze,  than  was  the  Protec- 
tor. But,  as  Mr.  Firth  paints  his 
career,  that  Is  no  sign  of  mental  inde- 
cision or  slowness  of  apprehension.  It 
Is  the  marie  of  the  practical  genlns. 
of  Indomitable  vigilance  and  alertness 
of  mind.  Nor  is  the  failure  of  Crom- 
well's institutions  any  proof  that  he 
was  without  constructive  and  original 
power.  He  never  designed  his  stop- 
gap institutions  to  be  permanent.  No 
permanent  Institutions  could  have 
been  founded  In  1653.  The  Protector 
spoke  of  himself  as  the  constable  set 
there  to  keep  order— to  prevent  the  re- 
turn to  anarchy  or  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  The  permanence  of  Crom- 
well's work  consisted  in  the  revival 
and  ultimate  establishment  of  the 
great  ideas  for  which  he  fought  with 
sword  and  with  voice.  These  Ideas- 
liberty  of  conscience,  suppression  of 
absolute  monarchy  and  feudal  aristoc- 
racy, union  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
mastery  of  the  seas— were  all  made  the 
real  and  permanent  bases  of  English 
policy  within  a  few  generations.  Croin- 
well.  It  is  true,  did  not  conceive  any  of 
these  Ideas  out  of  his  own  brain  as 
things  new  and  original.  But  he  saw 
bow  to  make  them  prevail  as  solid 
facts  In  the  political  sphere.  The  orig- 
inality of  the  man  of  action  consists 
in  making  the  winning  ideas  dominant 
realities  in  the  practical  world. 

Mr.  Firth's  account  of  Cromwell's 
early  life  down  to  the  Civil  War  is  a 
clear  summary  of  the.  few  certain 
facts,  to  which  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  added  any  new  item.  He  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  story  about  the 
brewery.  His  picture  of  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  Charles  in  the  time  of  Strafford 
and  Laud  is  a  telling  Indictment  of  dis- 
ordered and  vacillating  tyranny.  "Ab- 
solutism," he  says,  "was  with  Strafford 
a  political  creed,  with  Laud  an  ecclesi- 
astical necessity.  Bach  needed  the 
same  tool;  one  to  realize  his  dream  of 
a    well-governed  Commonwealth,  the 


other  to  shape  a  Church  that  bad 
grown  half  Calvinlatlc  into  conformity 
with  the  Anglican  Ideal"  (p.  27.)  As 
to  Charles,  whom  Mr.  Firth  judges  se- 
verely, "his  policy  was  a  series  of  in- 
trigues which  failed,  and  a  succession 
of  bargains  In  which  he  asked  much, 
offered  little,  and  got  nothing.  As  it 
was  purely  dynastic  in  its  aim.  and  at 
once  unprincipled  and  unsuccessful,  it 
left  him  with  no  ally  In  Europe"  <p. 
24). 

It  Is  when  Mr.  Firth  reaches  the 
Civil  War  that  we  find  his  immense 
knowledge  of  the  contemporary  liter- 
ature, printed  and  manuscript,  come 
fully  into  action.  Mr.  Firth's  cam- 
paigns and  battles  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  effective  parts  of  bis  book.  He 
bas  thoroughly  exhausted  the  mate- 
rials, added  some  new  points,  on  known 
even  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  has  given 
plans  of  the  principal  battles  and  cam- 
paigns, differing,  as  be  tells  us  In  the 
preface,  from  the  received  accounts  in 
some  respects.  It  is  an  annoying  slip 
that,  in  the  plan  of  Naeeby  (p.  128). 
the  engraver  has  reversed  the  positions 
of  the  Parliamentary  and  Roy  a  list 
forces,  which  are  stated  accurately  in 
the  text  By  the  way,  should  not  the 
cut  on  p.  101  be  described  as  the  Crotn 
well  coat-of-arms  and  crest,  and  not 
simply  as  the  "Cromwell  crest,"  seeing 
that  a  shield  with  seven  quarteriugs  is 
displayed?  And,  as  the  "Cromwell 
coat-of-arms"  on  p.  325  entirely  differs 
both  In  tinctures  and  charges  from  the 
Cromwell  coat  on  p.  101,  some  explana- 
tion of  the  various  quarteriugs  should 
be  given.  The  Cromwell  coat  proper 
(table,  a  lion  rampant,  argent)  Is  the 
same  on  both  shields,  but  the  remain- 
ing six  are  all  different  from  the  cor- 
responding  quarters. 

Mr.  Firth  traces,  with  great  care  and 
abundant  learning,  the  process  by 
which  Cromwell,  civilian,  farmer  and 
Puritan  as  he  was.  made  himself  a 
consummate  soldier.  It  Is  thought  that. 
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before  war  broke  out,  lie  was  satu- 
rated witb  accounta  of  the  campaigns 
of  Guatavus  Adolphus,  then  very  popu- 
lar  in  England,  and  was  Imbued  with 
clear  ideas  of  the  tactics  and  military 
principles  of  that  great  commander. 
Cromwell,  who  never  saw  a  squadron 
till  be  was  forty-three,  learned  how  to 
flght  by  constant  fighting,  and  having 
a  natural  genius  for  command,  and  an 
intense  interest  In  the  art  of  war,  be 
ripened  fast  by  practice,  and  what 
Marvell  calls  his  "Industrious  valor,*' 
Into  the  most  consummate  tactician 
who  ever  fought  on  British  soil.  Mr. 
Firth's  account  of  the  battles  of  Mars- 
ton  Moor  and  of  Dunbar  differs  In 
some  particulars  from  the  received 
views,  for  reasons  which  he  has  himself 
explained  in  the  "Royal  Historical  So- 
ciety's Transactions."  His  new  ex- 
planation of  the  battle  of  Dunbar  Is 
particularly  Interesting  and  lucid. 

Mr.  Firth's  account  of  the  King's 
trial  and  execution  will  be  read  with 
keen  appreciation,  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  added  any  new  point,  nor 
to  differ  from  the  judgment  of  our  best 
historians.  He  accepts  it  as  the  work 
of  the  army  and  Its  partisans  alone,  by 
them  regarded  as  a  just  expiation  of 
crime  with  which  Ood  must  be  pleased. 
Blood,  they  said,  defiled  the  land, 
which  could  not  be  cleansed  save  by 
the  blood  of  him  that  shed  It.  Crom- 
well, according  to  Mr.  Firth,  entirely 
adopted  this  view. 

He  had  been  one  of  the  last  men  of 
his  party  to  believe  the  King's  death 
a  necessity,  but  having  persuaded  him- 
self that  It  was  a  just  and  necessary 
act,  he  saw  no  reason  for  remorse.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  England  had  freed 
Itself  from  a  tyrant  "In  a  way  which 
Christians  in  after  times  will  mention 
with  honor,  and  all  tyrants  in  the 
world  look  at  with  fear."  CP.  231.) 

The  famous  scene  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament  Is  told  with 
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equal  brilliancy  and  detail.  Here, 
again,  Cromwell  acted  as  the  Instru- 
ment of  the  army  and  Its  party,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  legal  right  As  be- 
tween the  faction  at  St  Stephen's  and 
the  army,  legalities  were  equally 
shadowy;  but  In  Mr.  Firth's  opinion, 
the  constitutional  shadow  In  the  rem- 
nant of  a  Parliament  was  destined  lu 
the  long  run  to  baffle  the  Protectorate. 
As  to  the  Protectorate,  Mr.  Firth 
abundantly  justifies  its  claim  as  the 
most  efficient,  most  liberal,  most  toler- 
ant government  that  England  had 
known,  hampered  by  its  Initial  want  of 
any  legitimate  authority,  and  by  the 
Incurable  Irreconcilability  of  the  Par- 
liamentary notables,  but  able,  honest 
patient  and  full  of  good  purposes  and 
rational  reforms. 

Mr.  Firth's  review  of  Cromwell's 
foreign  policy.  In  Chapter  XVIII, 
should  be  studied  witb  special  care, 
having  regard  to  recent  discussions 
and  criticisms.   He  sums  It  up  thus:— 

Three  aims  guided  Cromwell's  for- 
eign policy:  the  first  was  the  desire  to 
maintain  and  spread  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion; the  second,  the  desire  to  pre- 
serve and  extend  English  commerce; 
the  third,  the  desire  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  by  foreign 
aid.  The  European  mission  of  Eng- 
land. Its  material  greatness,  and  its 
political  Independence  were  Insepar- 
ably associated  in  his  mind,  and  be- 
neath all  apparent  wavering  and  hesi- 
tation these  three  aims  he  consistently 
pursued. 

In  spite  of  the  tangle  of  foreign 
complications  left  by  Stuarts  and  the 
Long  Parliament.  Oliver  achieved  each 
of  these  ends  In  triumph.  He  made  ad- 
vantageous peace  with  the  Dutch,  with 
Sweden,  with  Denmark,  with  Portu- 
gal. These  treaties  not  only  broke  up 
any  prospect  of  foreign  coalition,  but 
effectually  secured  British  commerce, 
which  now  advanced  "by  leaps  and 
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bounds."  Thereupon  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  continent,  France  and 
Spain,  were  bidding  against  each 
other  for  a  British  alliance.  Long  did 
Oliver  hesitate  which  to  accept.  Both 
were  Catholic,  both  our  rivals,  both 
presented  possible  dangers.  The  vac- 
illation which  has  been  Imputed  to 
the  Protector  was  really  statesmanlike 
foresight  His  changes  of  policy  were 
due  to  extraordinary  difficulties  In  the 
situation.  At  last,  under  the  hostile 
attitude  of  Spain.  Cromwell  allied  him- 
self with  France,  and  gained  Dunkirk. 
Mr.  Firth  is  not  prepared  to  condemn 
his  policy  of  preferring  a  French  to  a 
Spanish  alliance.  It  was  impossible  at 
that  time  to  foresee  the  coming  deca- 
dence of  Spain,  the  overweening  ambi- 
tion of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  folly  and 
servility  of  the  Stuarts  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

Of  the  success  of  Cromwell's  colonial 
policy  Mr.  Firth  has  an  even  higher 
estimate. 

Cromwell  was  the  first  English  ruler 
who  systematically  employed  the 
power  of  government  to  Increase 
and  extend  the  colonial  possessions  of 
England.  His  colonial  policy  was  not 
a  subordinate  part  of  his  foreign  pol- 
icy, but  an  Independent  scheme  of  ac- 
tion, based  on  definite  principles  and 
persistently  pursued. 

All  the  English  colonies  grew  up  during 
the  lifetime  of  Cromwell,  and  during 
the  Protectorate  these  were  extended 
and  consolidated  into  what  might  be 
called  the  nucleus  of  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Firth  thinks  Cromwell  had  at  one 
time  the  idea  of  emigrating,  and  all 
through  his  life  be  bad  the  keenest  In* 
terest  in  New  England.  Ever  since 
1643,  he  was  officially  connected  with 
the  government  of  the  colonies.  These 
American  colonies  exercised  great  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  democ- 
racy and   Independency  in  England. 


"The  imperial  purpose  which  bad  in- 
spired the  colonial  policy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth found  Its  fullest  expression 
In  the  actions  of  the  Protector"  (p. 
393).  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  col- 
onies Cromwell  Interfered  very  little. 
But  he  waged  war  eealoualy  to  extend 
the  British  colonies  on  the  American 
continent,  whether  against  French, 
Dutch  or  Spaniards.  In  spite  of  the 
failure  of  Pcnn  and  Venables  in 
Hlspanlola,  the  capture  of  Jamaica 
laid  the  foundation  of  British  West 
Indies. 

In  reality  it  was  the  most  fruitful 
part  of  his  external  policy  and  pro- 
duced the  most  abiding  results.  .  .  . 
Thus  the  colonial  policy  which  Crom- 
well and  the  statesmen  of  the  Repub- 
lic had  Initiated  became  the  per- 
manent policy  of  succeeding  rulers,  and 
it  became  so  because  It  represented,  not 
the  views  of  a  particular  party,  but  the 
aspirations  and  the  interests  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  general.   (P.  408.) 

It  must  be  taken  as  a  plain  truth  of 
history  that  Cromwell  is  the  first  con- 
sistent and  systematic  architect  of 
British  Imperialism.  As  such  he  has 
been,  and  he  will  be,  praised  or  blamed 
by  those  who  glory  In  or  those  who 
condemn  the  huge  structure  which  has 
been  built  up  on  those  foundations. 
But  those  who  deplore  that  such  bar- 
barous excrescences  on  the  glorious  roll 
of  English  history  should  be  linked 
with  the  memory  of  so  pure  a  name, 
do  not  forget  that  the  Protector  of  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  must 
not  be  judged  by  the  canons  of  any 
school  in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  that  the  standard  we  use 
must  be  relative,  not  absolute;  that 
Cromwell,  however  wise  and  Just, 
could  not  rise  above  the  best  ideals  of 
his  age.  beyond  the  only  religion  con- 
ceivable to  a  Bible  Christian. 

In  parting  with  the  book  of  Mr. 
Firth  we  feel  that  at  last  we  have  a 
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full  and  conclusive  estimate  of  our 
great  Puritan  statesman,  which,  whilst 
It  is  based  on  a  learning  and  research 
greater  than  any  other  biography  of 


Cromwell  in  our  language,  Is  certainly 
second  to  none  other  in  lucidity,  liter- 
ary  art,  and  sound  Judgment 

Frederic  Harrison. 


A  VISION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

They  fly  forgotten;  as  a  dream 
Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

So  keep  them,  God,  safe  in  the  Quiet  Land, 
Hold  them  within  the  hollow  of  Thine  Hand. 
Lo!  where  the  serried  ranks  before  us  stand 
Of  the  unnumbered  Dead. 


From  scenes  of  vanished  glory  once  they  came, 
From  fields  of  long  obliterated  fame— 
We  view  them  now  with  half-regretful  shame, 
All  the  forgotten  Dead. 

From  happy  homesteads,  where  the  ruddy  light 
Shone  from  the  hearth  upon  the  dear  faces  bright 
Those  Arcs  are  cold,  and  parted  from  our  sight: 
The  once  beloved  Dead. 

From  mothers'  arms,  and  tender  parent  care. 
These  rove,  a  countless  throng  of  Infants  fair. 
Dim  through  the  twilight  gleams  the  golden  hair 
Of  little  ones  long  dead. 

And  here  are  saints  who  lived  and  prayed  of  yore, 
With  heroes,  woo  the  martyr  palm-branch  bore. 
Now  they  are  names  to  us,  and  little  more, 
Though  holy,  honored  Dead. 

And  warriors,  who  to  save  their  country  died. 
All  human  souls  who  lived  and  laughed  and  cried. 
Whom  Joy  made  blest,  or  sorrow  sanctified- 
All,  all  the  vanished  Dead. 

They  stretch  mute  hands  to  us  across  the  years; 
We  answer  back  with  helpless,  yearning  tears.— 
Life's  tide  rolls  up,  and  swift  it  disappears, 
That  vision  of  the  Dead! 
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Peace!  they  are  free  of  human  slight  or  wrong; 
Patience!  the  crown  jog  moments  speed  along. 
Soon,  soon,  we  too  mast  join  the  swelling  throng 
Of  the  forgotten  Dead! 

Forgotten!  yet  be  sure  they  understand, 
Whom  God  forgets  not  in  the  Quiet  Land, 
And  holds  within  the  hollow  of  His  Hand, 

His  dear,  remembered  Dead, 
SnnjU_  M,_,,n.  E.  L.  Thomas. 


A  RUN  THROUGH  ST.  HELENA.* 


Our  first  view  of  St.  Helena  gave  the 
singular  Impression  of  a  huge  enshroud- 
ed mummy  lying  stretched  upon  its 
back,  the  King  and  Queen  Peaks  on  the 
left  giving  the  idea  of  feet,  the  Turk's 
Head  in  the  centre  looking  like  hands 
folded  in  front,  and  the  great  Barn 
Bock  representing  a  monster  head.  The 
thin  veil  of  mist  brooding  over  the 
island  obscured  for  the  time  details 
in  the  landscape  so  as  to  heighten  the 
somewhat  weird  appearance.  As  we 
drew  nearer,  the  rain  ceased  and,  clear 
and  imposing  before  us,  stood  St  Hel- 
ena as  a  solid  fortress  of  rock.  We 
sailed  for  some  time  close  under  the 
great  sea  walls,  and  were  charmed  with 
the  prismatic  coloring  cast  by  the  ris- 
ing sun  on  the  damp,  bare  battlements 
of  rock.  As  we  kept  on.  Flagstaff  Hill, 
rising  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  and  the 
Sugar  Loaf— a  striking,  conical-shaped 
hill  of  nearly  that  altitude— came  In 
view.  At  the  foot  of  the  latter  are  two 
batteries,  one  at  a  hundred  and  another 
at  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  both  adding  to  the  plcturesqueness 
of  the  place.  In  Flagstaff  Bay,  be- 
tween the  Barn  and  Sugar  Loaf,  flew 

•  Thto  sketch  wu  written  mmo  jean  tlnce. 
but  we  give  It  M  picturing  feature  of  peram- 
nent  InUrest. 


hundreds  of  sea-birds,  some  white, 
others  dark-brown,  fishing  vigorously, 
and  presenting  in  tableau  vivant  a  prov- 
erb of  their  own— "It's  the  early  bird 
that  catches  the  fish."  About  seven 
o'clock  we  rounded  the  Sugar  Loaf,  and 
slowly  crept  southwest  down  the  coast 
towards  the  anchorage,  which  extends 
only  about  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
Every  instant  as  we  forged  ahead  new 
points  of  interest  met  us;  precipitous 
gorges,  with  sides  of  barren  rock  run- 
ning back  until  they  revealed  some  dis- 
tant island  oasis  of  spring-green  grass, 
overlooked  by  a  white-faced  house; 
great  masses  of  scoriated  rock  of  many 
shapes,  every  peak  of  which,  facing  the 
sea,  seemed  to  bear  a  battery  or  hold 
on  its  shoulders  a  cannon.  Before  we 
had  reached  Rupert  Bay,  James's 
Town,  stood  revealed  in  so  far  as  pro- 
jecting Munden  Point  will  allow.  And 
very  well  it  looked  with  Its  old-fasb- 
loned  quay.  Its  pretty  church  spire  sod 
white  houses  wedged  In  between  hills 
of  no  mean  elevation,  starting  up  pre- 
cipitously on  either  side. 

After  landing,  one  of  our  first  expedi- 
tions was  to  Ladder  Hill--the  western 
promontory  of  James's  Bay,  which 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  to  an  alti- 
tude of  800  feet  above  the  sea.  Straight 
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up  the  face  of  the  mountain,  starting 
from  near  St.  James's  Church  and  the 
So  trance  Gates,  climb*  the  far- 
ladder  which  gives  the  hill  its 
1  suppose  there  is  no  other  such  ladder 
In  the  world,  which  I  understand  is 
91»3  feet  in  length,  602  feet  high,  baa 
a  slope  of  thirty-two  degrees,  having 

)ne! 


carriage  drive  which  we  were  now  as- 
cending at  a  very  vigorous  speed  is  a 
steep  zigzag  road  nine  feet  in  breadth, 
and  hedged  in  by  a  rubble  wall,  about 
a  foot  thick  and  three  feet  high.  With 
the  slight  drawback  of  one  or  two 
short,  light  showers,  this  drive  was 
most  exhilarating.  Every  moment  our 
view  of  town  and  bay  became  more 
perfect,  and  the  atmosphere  continually 
lighter  and  more  bracing.  Then  the  as- 
cent was  replete  with  incidents  novel  to 
us.  Every  hundred  yards,  at  least,  we 
encountered  bare-footed  natives  with 
donkeys— one,  two,  three,  sometimes 
six  or  eight— variously  laden,  but  chief- 
ly with  gorse  from  the  highlands  for 
firewood.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  way,  and  the  waywardness  of  the 
donkeys,  some  coaxing  and  applica- 
tions of  "waddy"  on  the  one  aide  and 
engineering  on  the 
at  times  before  we 

Here  and  everywhere  we  were  struck 
with  the  walking  capacities  of  the  8t 
Helenlsts— very  young.  middle-aged 
and  very  old  and  withered  people 
tramping  up  hill  and  down  dale  with 
lithe  and  elastic  step. 

On  the  summit  of  Ladder  Hill  are  the 
fort  and  extensive  barracks,  built  of 
stone,  where  once  stood  the  public  gib- 
bet, on  which  history  telleth  "criminals 
were  hung  in  chains  In  full  view  of 
the  town  and  harbor."  On  the  ridges 
above,  to  the  left,  la  the  Observatory 
established  by  the  Bast  India  Com- 
pany over  fifty  years  ago.  and  long  fal- 
len into  disuse.  I  should  have  chron- 
icled earlier  that  our  oortiue  had  six 


followers  on  foot,  each  carriage  and 
horseman  having  a  gamin,  who  attached 
himself  as  page-ln-waitlng  for  the  day. 
This  Institution  of  boy-hanger-on  would 
doubtless  prove  a  superlative  nuisance 
when  the  novelty  of  the  thing  had  worn 
off;  but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
they  provided  us  with  a  good  deal  of 
recurrent  amusement,  and  gave  a  pleas- 
ing feeling  of  being  in  "furrin'  parta" 
to  the  day's  excursion,  which  was 
worth  the  "tips"  disbursed  in  the  even- 
ing. Up  and  down  hill,  whether  we 
travelled  fast  or  slow,  over  pebbles, 
broken  metal  or  rock,  like 


ever  their  eyes  caught  ours  they  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear.  Gates  met  with  en 
route  they  opened,  running  on  before; 
they  put  on  and  took  off  when  required 
the  peculiar  "shoe"  brakes  of  our 
phaetons;  held  the  saddle-horses  when 
wanted,  and  when  we  told  them  gath- 
ered ferns  and  wildflowers. 

Our  first  glimpse  of  Longwood  was 
across  a  deep  and  wide  gorge  of  barren 
rock.  The  Interest  in  Longwood  is  al- 
most entirely  dependent  upon  its  con- 
nection with  the  great  exile,  for  not 
even  a  very  imaginative  local  guide- 
book could  call  the  sight  highly  pic- 
turesque, for  it  Is  flat,  with  the  duaky 
"Haystack  peak"  for  a  distant  back- 
ground. About  three-quarters  of  a 
•mile  from  Longwood,  and  beside  Hal- 
ley'a  Mount,  where  the  celebrated 
astronomer  had  his  Observatory  during 
the  years  he  was  on  the  Island,  study- 
ing and  classifying  the  stars  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  is  the  hamlet  of 
Huts'  Gate.  The  drive  from  James's 
Town  to  Longwood,  with  stoppages, 
took  us  two  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

All  of  as  were  gratified  when  we 
found  the  Longwood  hostelry  to  be  a 
neat  cottage,  in  the  middle  of  a  garden. 
In  which  were  growing  bananas,  etc., 
and  offering  for  our  accommodation 
large  and  comfortably  furnished  par- 
lor and  dining-room.  It  was  amnsin? 
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to  see  how  we  revelled  Id  a  walk  on 
the  grass-plot  and  In  the  garden,  glory- 
ing In  being  once  more  on  terra  flrma. 
All  were  In  the  best  of  tempers,  and  not 
unlike  schoolboys  out  for  a  holiday. 
When  the  flrat  effervescence  of  spirits 
had  passed  off  we  betook  ourselves  to 
the  parlor  and  the  latest  English  papers. 
Then  came  the  gammons,  which  re- 
quired no  repetition,  and  In  a  twinkling 
one  of  the  merriest  and  best-natured 
parties  I  ever  saw  closed  around  the 
dining-room  table.  We  were  waited 
upon  by  a  comely,  neatly  attired,  black- 
eyed  native  dansel,  and  the  lunch  which 
she  spread  for  us  was  voted,  without  a 
dissentient  voice,  a  masterpiece  of 
country  victualling.  The  table  laughed 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  ham  and 
eggs,  snow-white  bread  and  freshest 
butter,  jugs  of  milk,  plates  of  bananas 
and  figs.  To  appreciate  the  situation.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  had  been 
three  months  at  sea  without  tasting 
fresh  butter,  eggs  or  fresh  fruit.  Re- 
freshed and  in  amiable  mood,  we  start- 
ed In  a  body  to  see  the  sights. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  up  a  well-grassed  incline,  dotted 
over  with  yellow  everlastings,  brought 
us  to  the  home  of  Napoleon's  ruined 
hopes,  the  nest  of  this  rock-bound  cage. 
Of  this  famous  domicile  there  Is  not 
much  to  be  said.  It  is  not  as  it  was 
when  Bonaparte  lived  in  It  The  walls 
are  the  same  and  the  rooms  look  some- 
what as  they  did  to  him,  but  the  whole 
Interior  of  the  house  is  of  modern  work- 
manship, though,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  original.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the 
visitor  to  Long  wood  sees  the  rooms  In 
which  the  famous  Frenchman  lived, 
and  in  a  sense  he  sees  but  a  copy  of 
them.  Notwithstanding  that  such  are 
the  facts,  I  felt  a  real  interest  In  the 
place,  scanning  the  various  chambers 
with  sympathy,  and  henceforth  Napo- 
leon's banishment  and  the  enforced  sea- 
son of  calm  which  succeeded  his  turbid 
European  life  will  be  realized  and  under- 


stood by  me  as  never  before.  The 
house  is  an  old-fashioned  rambling  cot- 
tage, with  a  flight  of  four  or  five  steps 
leading  up  to  the  front  door. 

According  to  a  local  historian  this 
building  was  originally  a  farmhouse, 
and  was  at  the  time  Napoleon  arrived 
on  the  island  occupied  as  a  country 
residence  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Being  selected  for  the  Emperor,  the 
present  front  room  with  the  veranda 
attached  was  added  to  the  building  by 
Sir  G.  Cockburn,  and  formed  the  bil- 
liard-room and  salon  de  reception. 

As  we  entered,  a  young  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  the  French  officer  In  charge  of 
the  property— M.  F.  D.  G.  Morllleau— 
received  us  and  showed  us  through  the 
rooms.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here, 
what  is  not,  I  think,  generally  known, 
that  the  old  house  at  Longwood  with 
three  acres  of  land  about  It.  and  also 
twenty-three  acres  In  Napoleon's  Vale 
where  the  famous  exile  was  buried, 
was  purchased  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment from  the  private  owners  la  1858 
at  a  cost  of  £5,100,  and  conveyed  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  his 
heirs  in  perpetuity.  Both  Longwood 
and  the  tomb  are  looked  after  by  the 
officer  before  referred  to,  who  Is  a  civil 
servant  of  the  French  Government  The 
house  was  quite  destitute  of  furniture 
with  the  exception  of  small  pier-glasses 
in  a  couple  of  the  rooms.  Mural  no- 
tices in  French  and  English  in  the  vari- 
ous apartments  reveal  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  put  during  the  resi- 
dency of  Napoleon.  There  were  recep- 
tion, drawing  and  dining-rooms,  writ- 
ing office,  bedroom,  bath  and  dressing 
rooms  and  a  bllllard-room  which  could 
not  contain  a  full-sized  table.  None  of 
the  apartments  are  lofty,  and  the  house 
could  never  have  been  remarkably 
cheerful. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
house  to  the  visitor  is  the  salon  of  the 
Emperor,  as  the  wall  notices  name  it. 
because  as  one  has  humorously  said, 
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there  la  tomething  in  it.  This  room, 
which  measures  21  feet  x  15  feet,  was 
used  by  Napoleon  towards  the  close  of 
his  life  as  a  bedroom,  and  we  are  In- 
formed that  "here  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1821,  the  Emperor  breathed  his  last" 
On  that  day,  it  la  related,  "the  Island 
was  swept  by  a  moat  tremendous  storm, 
which  tore  up  many  trees  by  the  roots." 
The  spot  where  he  died  is  marked  off 
by  a  plain  wooden  railing  which  en- 
closes a  space,  7  feet  x  5  feet,  In  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  marble,  laurel- 
crowned  bust  of  the  great  General  from 
a  cast  taken  after  death.  Suspended 
below  the  bust  and  in  front  of  the  ped- 
estal (alas!  that  these  words  will  recall 
Mark  Twain's  excruciating  Joke)  hangs 
a  wreath  of  Immortelles,  from  which 
one  of  our  party  with  the  true  relic- 
hunter's  Instinct  annexes,  unobserved, 
a  white  leaf.  In  the  billiard-room  Is 
the  Visitor's  Book,  In  which,  following 
the  multitude  of  cosmopolitan  pilgrims, 
we  Inscribed  our  names  and  addresses. 
Looking  back  to  earlier  pages  of  the 
book.  I  was  interested  m  reading  nu- 
merous warm  expressions  of  love  for 
the  great  warrior  which  French  sol- 
diers, visiting  Long  wood  from  time  to 
time,  had  appended  to  their  signatures. 
In  this  room  also  various  knick-knacks 
made  on  the  Island,  photos  of  the  house 
and  other  curios,  are  exposed  for  sale, 
and  of  course  we  each  of  us  took  away 
something  as  a  souvenir.  Upstairs  In  a 
wing  of  the  house  Is  a  row  of  attics, 
which  had  probably  been  used  by  the 
servants.  I  expended  much  energy  in 
climbing  up  the  narrow  staircase,  and 
was  not  rewarded  for  the  exhaustive 
effort 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  old 
house,  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn.  Is  the 
one-storied  mansion  built  for  Napoleon 
by  the  British  Government  which,  al- 
though, as  we  were  Informed,  he  used 
dally  to  visit  it  while  It  was  a-buildlng. 
be  never  occupied— dying  before  It  was 
quite  finished.  It  is  substantially  con- 


structed of  atone,  and  has  fifty-six 
rooms  of  various  sizes.  New  Long- 
wood  has  an  elevation  of  1.760  feet 
above  the  sea.  Being  shown  into  the 
drawing-room — a  spacious  and  suitably 
furnished  apartment  In  the  right  wing 
—we  spent  a  short  time  conversing  and 
examining  works  of  art.  etc  We  were 
here  shown  a  small  carte-de-vlsite  pho- 
tograph of  the  late  Prince  Imperial, 
bearing  the  autograph  of  the  ex-Em- 
press Eugenie,  presented  to  M.  Moril- 
leau  by  the  Empress  on  July  12.  1880. 
when  she  visited  St  Helena  on  her 
mournful  return  from  Zululand.  the 
scene  of  her  son's  violent  death  by  the 
assegai  of  a  savage. 

Before  leaving  we  gathered  In  the 
Longwood  grounds  a  few  flowers  and 
leaves  to  keep  as  tokens.  After  hur- 
riedly swallowing  a  cup  of  coffee,  pro- 
vided without  extra  charge  by  the  po- 
lite young  hostess  of  the  restaurant 
we  jumped  Into  our  phaeton  and  rat- 
tled after  our  friends,  who  had  gone 
on  some  time  before.  Our  way  now  lay 
down  a  steep,  zigzag  road  to  the  green 
and  secluded  retreat  about  a  mile  off. 
where  Napoleon  most  loved  to  wander, 
and  where  on  his  decease  In  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixth 
of  his  exile,  his  remains  were  laid  to 
rest.  Here  they  lay  for  nineteen  years, 
attracting  troops  of  visitors  to  the 
island  and  the  tomb,  until  in  1840  the 
body  was  removed  to  Paris,  and  re-en- 
tombed under  the  dome  of  the  Inval- 
ides.  It  Is  a  romantic  spot— a  moun- 
tain-sheltered nook  clothed  with  green- 
ery and  pines,  and  looking  down  Into 
a  barren  ravine  significantly  known  as 
"The  Devil's  Punchbowl."  The  tomb, 
so  long  unoccupied,  was  still  kept  when 
I  saw  it,  much  as  it  was  forty-five 
years  ago,  though  there  is  now  neither 
tombstone  nor  tablet  the  ground  about 
it  being  enclosed  by  a  circular  wooden 
railing,  and  the  spot  itself,  which  la 
covered  with  slabs,  by  an  Iron  palisad- 
ing some  ten  feet  square.  Fringing  the 
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latter  on  the  Inside  was  a  thick  row  of    whose  cool,  clear  waters  the  Emperor 

geraniums.  On  a  ledge  above  the  tomb    delighted  to  drink. 

is   the  little  stone-lipped   well,  from  John  Walktr. 

The  LcteuK  Hoar. 
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Morocco  Is  the  never-never  land  of 
Africa.  Captious  readers  of  the  war 
news  may,  in  their  comfortable  zeal, 
think  the  term  applicable  to  other  re- 
gions of  that  continent,  but  Morocco  is 
the  true  land  of  rest,  the  country  of  to- 
morrow, whence  are  banished  by  She- 
reeflan  decree  and  national  Inclination 
all  the  discomforts  attending  ambition, 
progress  and  punctuality.  Here,  dis- 
gusted with  the  haste  of  a  hurrying 
world,  sick  of  the  obligations  and  ex- 
actions of  a  pretentious  civilization 
more  tyrannous  than  the  slavery  of  the 
East,  the  pilgrim  on  life's  toilsome 
journey  may  rest  as  a  storm-tossed 
vessel  in  a  mangrove  swamp — rest  and 
rust  and  be  thankful  for  the  chance- 
rest  and  rust  and  contemplate  hie  dig- 
nified, white-robed,  yellow-slippered 
fellows  resting  and  rusting,  untroubled 
with  the  fretting  of  a  world  wherein 
Christians  cut  one  another's  throat  that 
they  may  liquidate  wholly  imaginary 
chances  of  a  pavilion  In  Paradise. 

In  his  Moorish  garden,  hammocked 
between  two  overladen  orange-trees, 
inhaling  the  fragrance  of  lime  and 
lilac,  shaded  from  the  fiery  enemy 
overhead  by  the  cool  verdure  of  mul- 
berry, fig  and  pomegranate,  the  wan- 
derer may  here  realize  the  true  art  of 
living,  with  no  regret  for  the  past,  no 
unrest  about  the  future.  Or,  rather, 
he  might  do  so,  were  it  not  for  that  ac- 
cursed leavening  of  Saxon  restlessness 
in  his  blue  veins,  that  element  of  the 
machine  that  spoils  the  man.    In  the 


printed  news-sheets  just  delivered  by 
the  fleet-footed  rekass— a  shrivelled 
stripling  of  Sua,  who  walked  the  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast  for  a 
couple  of  dollars— he  Is  even  now  read- 
ing, with  a  feeling  of  contempt  and 
wonder  for  the  littleness  of  It  all,  the 
disasters  on  steamer  track  and  rail- 
road, the  bickerings  of  rival  diploma- 
tists, the  reprisals  of  rival  armies,  the 
winning  of  a  race,  the  coming  of  age 
of  a  princeling,  the  centenary  of  a 
poet,  the  divorce  of  an  actress.  What 
on  earth  do  all  these  episodes  of  the 
civilized  life  signify  to  one  breathing 
the  atmosphere  of  Bible  days,  battling 
with  mosquitoes  and  sun-rays,  lost  In  a 
white  crowd  of  worshippers  of  a  creed 
that  scorns  innovation  as  It  scorns 
women?  Having,  with  a  wet  towel  In 
lieu  of  white  flag,  patched  up  a  truce 
with  the  sand-flies  and  mosquitoes,  be 
muses  peacefully  on  the  beauties  of 
the  Moorish  life,  and  the  music  of  wa- 
ter plashing  from  a  marble  basin  on 
the  cool  mosaic  pavement  below  is 
soothing  to  him  In  this  mood. 

The  rhythmic  droning  of  laborers  at 
work  on  a  neighboring  building  is 
powerless  to  disturb  his  reverie,  but  an 
undeniable  interruption  comes  at  last 
In  the  form  of  a  knocking  at  the  outer 
gate.  Up  jumps  the  squatting  blue- 
breeched  soldier  from  his  form  beneath 
the  pomegranate-tree,  testifying  in  his 
drowsy  awakening  to  the  perfection  of 
the  one  God,  and  flings  open  ibe  gates; 
then  hurls  maledictions— and  would 
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fain     shot    the    portals    too— In  the 
bearded  face  of  a  miserable  old  Jew, 
who  would  seek  the  protection  of  the 
powerful  cabailero  inglte.     That  unbe- 
liever, welcoming  any  distraction  from 
bis  somewhat  protracted  spell  of  dolce 
far  niente.  Into  a  proper  Eastern  love 
of  wblcb  he  cannot  deceive  himself, 
bids  the  janitor  admit  the  gabardlned 
mendicant,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  In- 
terpreter, makes  out  a  tale  of  sordid 
penury  and  rank  oppression.    And  he 
presently  sends  the  son  of  Shem  away 
smiling    with  a  morsel  of  his  abun- 
dance, carrying  his  black  slippers  be- 
neath the  arm.  as  prescribed  for  the 
dogs  of  bis  race  In  that  city  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet,  and  with  the 
firm  assurance  that  the  next  of  his  ac- 
cursed tribe  to  visit  the  garden  will 
get  no  fluss,1  but  a  generous  dose  of  the 
bastinado  to  warm  his  uncleanly  feet 
This  injunction  to  secrecy  is  a  wholly 
gratuitous  postscript  on  the  part  of  the 
Interpreter,  who,  being  a  high-bred  Sy- 
rian,   likes   not  such   scum   in  the 
garden.    Away  shuttles  the  successful 
applicant,  with  an  unnoticed  salaama 
to  the  stolid  foot-soldier  at  the  gate; 
and  doubtless,  once  outside,  spits  In 
his  beard  with  scorn  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  dog  of  a  Nazarene  is  duped, 
and  with  much  wistful  speculation  of 
the  wealth  he  quickly  would  accumu- 
late for  black-eyed  Rachel  and  her 
curly-headed  litter,  if  only  he  could  so- 
journ awhile  In   the   great  Northern 
cities.  Id  that  fruitful  (and,  he  thinks, 
tjmexplolted)    Bernsara,'    where  nest 
u,    pigeons  well  worth  the  pluck - 

her  stamp,  as  evidenced  at  a 
>y  the  obsequious  mien  of  the 
r.  Is  the  next  comer,  a  hand- 
I  naughty    Moslem,  his  mule 
kly   with  reined 
of  rich  material. 
Kit  tea  thrown 


a 


wide— there  enters  one  of  those  priv« 
lleged  creatures  of  Eastern  commu- 
nities, half-nude,  half-witted,  holy  and 
proportionately  impudent,  who  have  as 
good  a  time  of  it  on  earth  as  ever  they 
can  hope  for  hereafter.  He  will  pres- 
ently, when  the  soldiers  and  servants 
have  duly  touched  with  their  fingers 
the  one  faded  rag  that  girds  his  sacred 
loins,  sit  in  a  corner  and  drink  tea 
with  the  company,  unrebuked,  even  re- 
warded when  his  time  comes  to  go.  A 
picturesque  feature  of  the  Eastern  life 
is  this  beggar  sherif,*  who  condescends 
to  take  tea  and  alms  with  the  air  of  a 
prince-bishop.  Well  Is  It  for  him  that 
in  such  communities  charity  Is  still  a 
virtue  for  Its  own  sake,  not  an  adver- 
tisement, and  alms  pass  furtively  from 
hand  to  hand,  with  no  published  lists 
in  order  of  amount  tendered. 

And  now  the  green  tea  goes  round, 
brewed  in  a  metal  pot,  with  stalks  of 
mint  and  cubes  of  beetroot  sugar— a 
sickly  concoction  In  truth,  yet  prefer- 
able to  the  spiced  coffee  that  is  the 
only  alternative  In  a  land  where  the 
sons  of  men  appreciate  neither  alcohol 
nor  cold  drinks  of  any  sort  and  the 
daughters  of  men  lend  not  the  grace  of 
their  presence  to  the  festive  board. 
Quantity,  however,  makes  up  for  qual- 
ity, and  the  tiny  cups  are  replenished 
a  dozen  times  ere  the  wealthier  visitor 
has  paid  his  last  compliment  and 
glanced  longingly  at  his  drowsy  mule 
that  has  just  abandoned  Its  third  at- 
tempt to  bite  the  near  leg  of  the  soldier 
slumbering  just  out  of  reach.  And 
with  him  the  saintly  visitor,  gathering 
up  his  rag  and  clasping  his  alms,  glides 
away,  assuring  his  host  that  he  may, 
at  his  special  intercession,  perhaps 
have  the  top  attic  of  a  pavilion  in  Tar- 
adlse,  and  that  his  reward  will  thus  be 
great,  though  the  price  paid  was  mis- 
erable (In  other  words,  he  must  not 

*  A  white  outer  garment  reaching  helow  th» 

walat. 

*  A  descendant  of  the  Prophet. 
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rate  heaven  as  trashy  because  it  la 

cheap). 

The  Moorish  evening  follows  swiftly 
on  the  day;  the  night  on  the  evening. 
Hawks  and  kites  are  shrieking  and 
whistling  overhead;  frogs  serenade  the 
moon  from  a  neighboring  ditch,  breed- 
ing-place of  mosquitoes;  scorpions  and 
centipedes  meander  in  languid  fashion 
from  the  foot  of  crumbingly  masonry 
and  prospect  for  plump  feet  fitting 
loosely  in  their  yellow  slippers;  and 
mosquitoes,   having  abstained  during 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  afternoon,  re- 
nounce their  pledge  as  the  temperature 
falls  with  the  light  and  return  to  their 
drinklng-troughs  with  renewed  thirst. 
The  call   to  evening  prayer  sounds 
plainly  from  the  not  distant  mosque — 
very  real,  very  penetrating.   "The  God 
He  is  God,  and  Mohammed   is  His 
Prophet."     And  the  pious  glide,  slip- 
pered and  silent,  to  the  mosque,  and 
return  home  to  their  smoking  kabobs 
and  sandy  bread.  And  the  unbelieving 
wanderer  bids  bis  men  prepare  the 
evening  meal,  and  Is  soon  making  In- 
roads on  his  mysterious  tins  of  food 
that  bring  a  half-regretful  memory  of 
Westminster  and  the  crowded  lifts  and 
pushing   women   at  the  Stores,  and 
washing  out  the  bad  tea  with  good 
whiskey.   To  the  orthodox  mind  be  Is 
an  accursed  creature,  vowed   to  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  .  .  . 
yet  the  more  charitable  would  see  In 
him  a  generous  fellow,  one  who  neither 
beats  the  beggar  from  his  gate  nor 
kicks  his  horse  in  the  mouth,  nor  gen- 
erally comports  himself  as  a  man  of 

breeding  should. 

****** 

Once  more  alone,  and  now  replete 
with  indifferent  food,  the  Nazarene 
lights  a  cigar  and  lies  back  in  his  ham- 
mock and  muses  over  bis  two  months' 
sojourn  in  that  sleepy  land— his  land- 
ing at  Tangier,  bis  unrehearsed  stay 
with  the  mountain  chief  over  beyond 


Amsmlz.  and  bis  final  halt  in  the  white 
city  of  the  plain.  Tangier  fills  bis 
thoughts  this  balmy  evening— the 
comely  Eastern  princess  who  keeps 
court  on  the  threshold  of  two  worlds, 
her  courtyards  thronged  with  modest 
paladins  of  finance  and  Immodest  di- 
plomatists, Hebrews,  Levantines,  and 
Christians— who  casts  coquettish 
glances  at  that  stern  puritan  Gibraltar, 
and  dangles  her  white  feet  In  the  blue 
sea  and  glances  occasionally  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  desert,  listening  to  the 
booming  of  guns  before  and  the  dron- 
ing of  prayers  behind.  Delightful,  In- 
consequent maiden,  all  languishing 
glances  and  veiled  passion  and  feline 
Intrigue!  In  which  European  harem 
shall  you  at  last  shine? 

Tangier  once  left  behind,  there  comes 
the  long  ride  inland,  with  the  succes- 
sion of  home  memories  stirred  by  local 
color;  the  smiling  fields  of  canary-seed, 
recalling  bird-shops  In  Soho;  wheat 
and  barley,  recalling  TattersaJl's;  fig 
and  vine,  reminding  him  of  early 
produce  in  Co  vent  Garden  Market, 
walled  In  by  heaps  of  stones  or  by  im- 
penetrable cactus,  defying  all  save  the 
camel  and  the  evil  one. 

Memories  of  the  journey,  Its  discom- 
forts and  its  relieving  humors,  crowd 
on  one  another  this  peaceful  evening 
at  the  Journey's  end— of  orthodox 
chiefs  who  kept  their  faith,  of  others 
who  kept  everything  else  they  could 
lay  hands  on;  of  ugly  women  who 
came  near,  and  of  beautiful  women 
who  stayed  afar;  of  winding  tracks 
and  bubbling  streams,  grim  old  kas- 
bahs/  white  Seeds*  wherein  lie  the 
cleanly  bones  of  uncleanly  men,  of  car- 
avans of  asses,  and  camels  and  mules. 
One  day  a  hilly  track  with  broad 
views  of  the  burning  plain;  the  next 
the  flat  road,  a  mere  scratch  marked 
by  the  bones  of  fallen  camels,  too 
clean  picked  to  stay  wheeling  vultures 
in  their  flight,  with  Inspiriting  glimpses 

•  The  BurUl-pUce  of  Mint*. 
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of  tbe  cool  hills.  Such  vultures!  mighty, 
bare-necked  cleaners  of  tbe  earth,  the 
chiffonniers  of  the  desert;  blessed  fowl, 
that  keep  pestilence  out  of  the  land 
and  are  sometimes  rewarded  by  a  care- 
less bullet  from  the  barrel  of  some 
Idle  hound  passing  through  the  coun- 
try in  a  brief  space,  and  caring  not  a 
Christian  iollar,  so  long  as  he  gets 
away  safe,  whether  the  plague  comes 
there  or  not! 

Our  wanderer  was  not  a  sportsman 
of  this  stamp.  He  would  without  a 
qualm  shoot  many  a  brace  of  plump 
turtle  doves  for  lunch  on  the  trek,  but 
he  found  no  pleasure  in  pumping  bul- 
lets into  a  huge,  unwieldy  bird,  so  im- 
portant when  alive,  so  foul  a  mass  of 
carrion,  reared  on  carrion,  when  dead. 
In  and  out  of  their  burrows  flashed  the 
lizards,  brown  and  green,  not  as  the 
Latin  has  It,  skulking  from  the  ardor 
of  the  midday  sun.  but  startled  merely 
from  their  basking-stones  by  the  Hear- 
ing beat  of  horses'  hoofs.  Every  now 
and  then  a  slow  Impassive  chameleon 
would  in  leisurely  measure  cross  the 
sunburnt  path  and  lose  Itself  in  the 

brown  grass  by  the  wayside. 

•  ••••• 

Of  a  sudden  bis  mood  changed,  and 
memory  busied  itself  with  the  crowded 
markets  of  tbe  city  .  .  .  their  fen- 
cers, bloodless  in  their  exercises  as 
French  duellists,  their  story-tellers, 
long-winded  and  fond  of  alms,  and 
their  snake-charmers,  who  toy  with 
filthy  adders,  encouraging  them  to  bite 
their  owner's  nose  or  tongue,  in  a  man- 
ner  calculated  to  make  decent  folk 

shudder. 

•  ••••• 

Once  again  these  musings  are  Inter- 
rupted by  a  knocking  at  the  outer 
gate.  Once  again  the  soldier  flings 
oj>en  the  massive  doors,  and,  with 
sounds  of  merry  greeting,  three  stal- 
wart black  slaves  troop  into  tbe  dark- 
ening garden,  bearing  on  their  heads  a 
choice  present  of  food  from  the  late 


guest  The  dishes  are  placed  on  the 
marble  pavement  before  the  ca bailer o; 
tbe  beehive  covers  of  straw  plaiting 
are  removed,  and  one  discovers  black 
olives,  another  kous-kous.  a  third  a 
savory  mess  of  chickens,  rice  and 
onions.  The  Interpreter  strolls  lan- 
guidly towards  the  scene. 

"Tell  them,"  says  his  employer,  "to 
give  their  master  my  greetings  and 
best  thanks  for  his  kind  remembrance 
of  me." 

"May  God  be  with  you!"  says  the 
sweet-toothed  Syrian;  "thank  your  lord 
for  his  gift,  and  let  him  see  that  next 
time  he  sends  new  dates  and  green 
figs,  for  truly  my  companion  loves 
them  above  all  things." 

"Give  them  half  a  dollar  each," 
drawls  the  Englishman;  whereat  the 
SbamT  divides  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
among  tbe  three,  makes  a  mental  note 
to  enter  lit  as  a  dollar  and  a  half  in 
his  weekly  account  of  disbursements, 
and  curses  the  head-slave,  who  mur- 
murs a  criticism  of  the  meanness  of  the 
baksheesh  for  a  scurvy  dog,  whose 
mother  (of  like  ilk)  was  no  nicer  in  her 
conduct  than  she  should  have  been. 
(This,  by  tbe  way.  Is  how  all  English- 
men—and their  protegfis — are  treated 
in  the  East,  when  too  lazy  to  distrib- 
ute their  own  alms.  Is  a  Syrian 
gentleman  to  have  no  compensation 
for  sojourning  in  so  uncivilized  a 
land?) 

Silently,  and  with  a  grudging  salaam, 
the  three  ill-requited  blacks  fade  into 
the  darkness;  and  the  traveller  tastes 
half  a  dozen  of  the  black  olives  and 
gives  tbe  rest  to  his  followers.  These 
squat  around  the  dishes  and  a  gutter- 
ing candle  far  Into  tbe  night,  chatter- 
ing, singing,  quarreling,  withal  praising 
Allah,  who  fashioned  olives  and  chick- 
ens and  fools  of  employers  who  appre- 
ciate not  such  gifts  from  Paradise. 
And  tbe  unconscious  object  of  their 
scorn  puffs  away  contentedly  at  bis 
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cigar,  giving  himself  up  to  the  delicious 
abandon  of  a  summer  evening  in  a  land 
five  centuries  behind  the  times,  yet 
with  passing  qualms  of  regret  for  that 
home  of  his  in  the  far  North,  where 
women  show  a  little  more  of  their  per- 
son, and  where  cigars  need  not  to  be 
harvested  on  famine  rations  and  gold 
flake  treasured  as  If  it  were  the  pre- 
cious metal  Itself. 

•  »*••• 

Morocco  Is  a  paradise  for  the  wo- 
man-hater. He  who  hath-  been  scur- 
vlly  served  by  the  unfair  sex  may  there 
find  balm  for  bis  bruised  spirit.  Either 
woman  is  not  seen  at  all  or,  if  noticed 
in  the  public  ways,  is  cursed  and 
cuffed.  Her  highest  ambition  is  to 
batten  on  sweetstuff  as  a  caged  bird 
on  rapeseed;  when  her  youth  and 
beauty  leave  her,  and  kohl  and  benua 
no  longer  stave  off  the  ravages  of 
time  and  domesticity,  she  is  thrown  on 
public  charity  as  a  private  nuisance. 
To  the  Moslem  way  of  thinking,  the 
New  Woman  would  be  as  impossible 
of  acceptance  as  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment. During  his  first  few  days  in  the 
land,  any  Englishman  feels  his  blood 
boil  at  sight  of  skinny  and  uncomplain- 
ing old  hags  keeping  pace  painfully  on 
the  hot,  sandy  highway  beside  the 
mule  that  bears  their  husband,  son,  or 
brother;  but  habit  softens  the  shock, 
and  to  his  first  Impulse  of  rebellion  in 
favor  of  an  innovation  of  "equality" 
much  abused  In  the  fair  cities  of  the 
North  there  succeeds  a  cynical  acquies- 
cence in  this  compensating  survival  of 
male  ascendency  and  female  obsequi- 
ousness, this  relic  of  the  old  order,  at 
the  gates  of  Europe  and  not  quite  at 
the  antipodes  of  New  York. 

Woman  in  Morocco,  he  soon  per- 
ceives. Is  no  more  than  a  domesticated 
animal;  but  then  students  of  social 
evolution  assure  us  that  she  was  once 
on  that  footing,  purchased  and  fed 
that  she  might  do  the  work  of  the 
house  and  bear  the  race.  In  what  are 


now  civilized  communities.  It  is  the 
utter  misconception  of  the  romance  of 
marriage  that  has  raised  her  to  a 
throne  that  she  often  shows  herself 
wholly  unable  to  grace.  They  manage 
these  things  differently  in  Morocco. 
The  grave  old  pacha  pays  a  good  price 
to  her  parents  for  Fatma,  and  Fatma 
by  that  same  token  he  keeps  within 
doors,  carrying  the  key  of  her  apart- 
ments in  his  sash,  or  entrusting  It  to  a 
slave  answerable  with  his  head.  Fatma 
is  pampered  as  long  as  she  is  young, 
and  may  even  be  treated  with  kind- 
ness in  middle  age.  She  can  eat 
sweet  cakes  and  drink  green  tea  or 
sherbet,  and  deck  her  comely  form  in 
shoddy  jewellery;  and  she  can  ride  to 
the  bath,  closely  veiled,  and  get  a  pass- 
ing glimpse  of  the  outer  world,  of 
which,  on  marriage,  she  took  leave 
like  any  Christian  novice  taking  the 
veil.  And  the  good  Si'  Elarbi,  her 
lord,  Is  secure  In  his  household,  and 
would  chuckle  mightily  could  he  but 
read  of  the  matters  that  daily  take  up 
the  time  of  Nazarene  courts  of  divorce. 

Divorce,  forsooth!  A  good  old  scimi- 
tar, with  damascene  blade,  hangs  be- 
tween two  silent  timepieces  In  his  in- 
ner hall— somewhat  dull  and  blunt, 
and  demanding  perchance  a  second 
stroke  to  make  doubly  sure;  yet 
would  it  divorce  a  thoughtless  wife 
more  rapidly,  more  effectively,  than 
the  grave  deliberations  of  a  whole 
mosque  full  of  sapient  fellow  citizens. 
And  Fatma  has  seen  the  old  scimitar, 
and  thinks  it  looks  best  where  it 
hangs,  and  is  circumspect  in  her 
glances,  particularly  when.  In  the  nar 
row  market  way.  her  mouse-colored 
mule  brushes  the  glossy  black  charger 
of  the  blue-eyed  Nasarene  riding  even 
then  to  visit  her  owner  and  wondering 
whether  that  undulating  form  on  mule- 
back  Is  set  off  by  a  pretty  face. 

Forth,  then,  to  SI'  Elarbi  rides  the 
Nazarene.  having  already  visited  him 
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many  times,  and  having  in  the  first  in- 
stance sent  him  presents  of  clocks  and 
preserved  ginger  and  silver-plated 
trays  and  ambergris  and  sweetmeats. 
The  influential  Elarbi  may  or  may  not 
make  himself  agreeable  in  return  in 
the  matter  of  a  privy  trading  conces- 
sion down  on  the  ocean  coast,  where 
his  brother  is  a  mighty  tribal  chieftain, 
having  power  over  full  five  thousand 
brawny  and  fanatical  Arabs  mouthing 
the  Sbellah*  and  willing  to  barter 
wrought  copper  against  American  rifles, 
or.  better  still  to  get  possession  of 
the  rifles  and  then  withhold  the  equiv- 
alent, gaining  such  time  as  shall  enable 
the  troops  of  el  8idno*  to  swoop  down 
and  declare  this  trading  with  the  un- 
redeemed to  be  illicit  So  long  as  the 
Powers  mistrust  one  another,  and  the 
Moorish  Government  (with  good  cause) 
mistrusts  them  all,  such  Irregular  trad- 
ing Is  certain  to  proceed.  The  misfor- 
tune Is  that  the  importation  of  more 
rifles  only  aggravates  the  Morocco  diffi- 
culty; but  this  Is  no  problem  for  the 
simple  mercantile  mind  that  wants  its 
honest  hundred  per  cent  on  the  fire- 
arms and  then  to  be  quit  for  good  and 
all  of  the  country. 

Beside  the  scheming  Frank  rides  his 
Interpreter,  and  before  them  runs  their 
soldier,  clearing  the  way  and  every 
now  and  again  fetching  a  deft  blow 
with  his  switch  that  achieves  the  love- 
lock of  a  Rifflan  or  the  pendulous  and 
frothy  Up  of  a  camel.  "Out  of  the  way! 
out  of  the  way,  O  you  whose  mulish 
mother  Is  even  now  vainly  kicking  at 
the  gate  of  Paradise!  Out  of  the  way 
for  my  lord  caballero  inglto,  O  son  of  a 
mother  whose  consent  was  foregone! 
May  your  father  burn  merrily  in  the 
pit!  Out  of  the  way.  O  bastard  camel, 
mother  of  slowness,  abode  of  dirt! 
BaJakt  balak!  balak  rn*  Thus  runs  the 
chant  thoughtfully  Intoned  by  this  pre- 
cursor, and  It  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 

*  A  language  spoken  In  the  Sua  and  g»o»rtllr 
•out  a  of  the  A  tin*. 


dered  at  If  the  welcome  he  prepares 
for  his  patron  should  at  times  lack  the 
display  of  enthusiasm,  conveyed  rather 
by  wrathful  frown  and  by  spitting  on 
the  ground  and  murmuring  against  be- 
ing thus  ridden  down  by  a  Christian 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Mosque. 

Arrived  at  the  gateway  of  the  great 
man  s  dwelling,  the  party  halts,  and 
some  moments  elapse  ere  a  crowd  of 
lazy  slaves  and  servile  freedmen,  loaf- 
ing on  a  bench  and  criticising  the  new- 
comer, particularly  his  hat  and  half- 
boots,  are  scattered  by  the  fine  profan- 
ities of  the  soldier  and  Interpreter, 
with  whom  one  of  their  number  is 
soon  busy  negotiating  the  bakaheenh 
that  shall  be  his  If  he  Instantly  con- 
ducts them  to  his  master's  presence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  his  master  Is  not 
within,  for  his  chance  of  driving  some- 
thing of  a  bargain,  already  slender 
enough  with  the  Syrian  (who  at  least 
permits  no  one  else  to  rob  bis  own  pri- 
vate preserve),  vanishes  with  the  clat- 
tering of  mule-hoofs  further  up  the 
alley,  and  the  curses  of  a  mangy  dame 
flung  against  the  wall. 

In  courteous  greeting  the  approach- 
ing lord  of  the  garden  bends  to  his 
horse's  neck,  but  not  instantly  may  his 
guest  follow  him  within  the  gates. 
Fatma.  it  is  true,  is  absent,  but  there 
are  other  ladles  to  be  warned  off  to 
their  own  apartments,  and  only  after 
several  minutes,  with  distant  sugges- 
tion of  the  opening  and  slamming  (ay, 
and  bolting)  of  gates,  does  mine  host 
once  more  appear  In  the  archway  of 
the  courtyard,  his  somewhat  sensual 
face  wreathed  in  the  smiles  of  prospec- 
tive hospitality.  Enter  to  him  the 
booted  and  spurred  Lothario  from  the 
North,  who  momentarily  feels  the  dis- 
advantage to  which  khaki  shooting- 
suit,  half-boots,  and  Panama  straw  are 
seen  beside  the  flowing  white  robes, 
yellow  slippers,  and  beautifully  folded 

'  'Oar  lord,'  t.  e.  the  Saltan. 

19  I.  e.  'Out  of  tb«  way!   Look  oat!' 
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turban  of  the  country.  The  Moslem 
motions  his  guest  to  a  small  and  com- 
fortless cane  chair,  and  gracefully  sub- 
sides on  an  orange-colored  mattress 
beneath  a  shelf  that  proudly  bears  six 
clocks,  all  ticking  loudly,  all  marking 
different  hours,  recalling  to  the  Eng- 
lishman a  ladies'  congress  that  he  once 
was  privileged  to  witness  from  a 
barred  t/uichet,  when  all  the  fair  ones 
talked  together  and  each  voiced  a 
different  opinion. 

The  hour  is  the  hour  of  the  after- 
noon prayer,  and  the  old  Moor  is 
straight  from  Mosque,  where  he  has 
recited  the  holy  writings  and  droned 
the  articles  of  that  wonderful  faith  of 
trust  and  bloodshed,  and  great  possi- 
bilities of  proselytizing,  and  of  trouble 
by  no  means  ended  with  the  nineteenth 
century. 

"God  be  with  you!"  says  the  old 
gentleman  amiably;  "and  I  trust  that 
to-day's  malls  from  Bo  rasa  ra  brought 
you  good  news  of  your  home."  This 
apparently  inane  politeness  was.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  time-saving  attack  on 
the  main  business  of  the  visit;  but  the 
Anglo-Saxon  had,  for  all  his  young 
fair  face  and  innocent  blue  eyes,  learnt 
things  on  his  travels,  and  he  astutely 
bade  his  Interpreter  parry  the  thrust 
with  a  polite  assurance  that  his  father 
was  quite  well  (the  old  kadi  wished  de- 
voutly  in  his  heart  that  his  visitor's 
father  might,  for  all  he  cared,  burn  in 
the  pit),  and  that  his  brother  had  gone 
forth  to  fight  his  Sultana's  enemies. 
"Who  were  the  enemies  this  timer' 
asks  the  old  gentleman.  "Not  the 
Francto,  the  nation  without  a  ruler? 
Not  the  Pruts,  who  drink  much  yellow 
beer — men  large  in  the  waist,  who  ask 
no  Indemnities  of  our  lord  the  Sultan? 
nor  the  Italians,  nor  Mosko,  nor  Aus- 
triacaf  The  Dutch?  Who  were  the 
Dutch?  Tradition  has  It  that  a  Dutch- 
man once  embraced  Ul  Islam  and  be- 
came Wazeer  and  chief  of  the  army— a 
false.  Ingratiating  dog,  who  betrayed 


every  master  he  bad  ever  served,  and 
recanted  every  faith  he  had  ever  pro- 
fessed. But  nowadays  the  Dutch 
trouble  us  not,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is 
one  in  all  Maghreb.  Still."  concluded 
the  old  rogue,  "It  Is  my  wish  that  your 
brother's  arms  may  triumph,  for  are 
you  not  my  friend?" 

At  length,  after  much  more  exchange 
of  compliment,  waning  patience,  and 
mutual  resolve  to  give  over  with  fool- 
ing, these  different  types  of  money- 
making  humanity  were  on  the  right 
footing  and  came  to  the  business  of 
the  day.  Quoth  the  Englishman,  per 
interpreter,  "What  says  my  friend's 
good  brother  to  the  syndicate's  offer? 
In  what  terms  has  he  answered  my 
friend's  letter?" 

"God  is  great"  answered  the  gentle 
Moor,  parting  his  grizzled  beard  with 
delicate  white  fingers.  "Two  moons 
ago  I  had  already  apprised  my  brother, 
the  Fki  Mnasr,  of  your  arrival  from 
Bernsara,  and,  lo,  he  answered  not. 
Only  yesterday,  though,  at  the  hour  of 
the  evening  prayer,  there  rode  to  my 
garden  a  trusted  messenger  from  my 
brother.  O  Hmad!"— this  summons 
brought  from  behind  a  pillar,  where  he 
had  apparently  been  eavesdropping,  a 
coal-black  slave,  who  rolled  the  whites 
of  his  eyes  encouragingly  on  his 
owner's  guest  A  whispered  order 
sent  this  pampered  animal  away  into 
the  house,  whence  he  presently 
emerged  with  a  letter,  oblong  and  red- 
sealed,  and  flanked  by  two  female 
slaves  bearing  aloft  trays  with  tea, 
coffee,  cakes  and  sweetmeats  various. 
Gravely,  and  with  due  attention  to  an 
operation  so  Important,  the  host  added 
mint  and  sugar  to  a  pot  already  over- 
flowing in  the  electro-plated  tray.  Then 
refreshment  was  served.  The  old 
gentleman  adjusted  a  pair  of  enormous 
round  horn-rimmed  goggles,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  aloud,  with  a  hesitation  * 
suggestive  of  elimination  and  selection, 
from  the  now  unfolded  letter. 
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The  result,  as  communicated  by  the 
interpreter,  who  pounced  on  each  com- 
pleted phrase  as  a  matrimonial  detec- 
tive on  a  cine,  ran  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  fifth  day  of  Moharrum  In  the 
year  1318. 

"God  only  1b  great!  To  my  dear 
brother  .  .  .  greetings!  May  God 
prosper  you  and  your  bouse!  I  have 
pondered  over  your  letter  from  the 
English  Christian  very  carefully.  I 
write  you  very  privately  that  I  have 
made  inquiries  and  understand  that  this 
Christian"— {here  a  pause  and  some 
confusion)— "is  a  very  honorable  and 
upright  man,  one  who  may  be  trusted. 
With  regard  to  the  monopoly  treaty 
with  the  chiefs  under  me,  several  of 
them  have  assured  me  that  they  think 
it  would  be  well  to  conclude  such  a 
treaty,  because  .  .  ."—(another  pause 
follows,  and  the  spectacles  are  deliber- 
ately dismounted,  wiped,  and  read- 
justed.-'^ the  Christian  can  faithfully 
promise  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the 
bargain,  we  could  do  a  very  good 
trade.  The  rifles  would  be  landed  on 
the  beach,  close  to  tfte  river,  and  a 
number  of  our  men  would  be  there  to" 
— <a  short  pause)— "receive  them  and 
hand  over  the  money." 

The  good  old  gentleman  here  ap- 
peared to  have  read  as  far  as  he  In- 
tended, and  was  looking  intently  at  his 
guest  and  sidelong  at  the  interpreter, 
curious  and  concerned  to  see  how  far 
his  version  had  been  accepted.  His  sur- 
prise might  have  been  considerable  had 
he  understood  that  concluding  com- 
ment of  the  Interpreter,  to  the  effect 
that  "the  old  thief  down  the  coast  was 
probably  in  '  league  with  the  Wazeer 
himself,  or  had  at  any  rate  an  effi- 
cient band  of  cut-throats  handy  to  take 
over  the  rides  and  then  slit  the  vend- 
ors' throats." 

Asked  why  he  should  suspect  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 
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"Because  in  the  first  place  he  did  not 
hand  me  the  letter  to  read  to  you  my- 
self—it would  not  be  etiquette  to  ask 
for  it  now — and  because  he  paused  Just 
as  often  as  he  came  to  any  compromis- 
ing passage  not  Intended  for  publica- 
tion." The  Englishman  was  unmoved. 
"Tell  him,"  he  said,  "that  my  people 
in  England  have  Just  Instructed  me  to 
offer  Si'  Elarbl  a  very  large  share  of 
the  profits  If  he  will  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  debts.  And  tell  him 
also,"  he  added,  as  a  happy  after- 
thought, "that  I  should  like  you  to  look 
at  his  brother's  signature  to  that  letter, 
that  you  may  know  it  again  as  genuine 
on  the  treaty." 

The  old  Moor  was  narrowly  watched 
during  the  conveyance  of  the  message, 
and  he  knew  it  Yet  that  parchment 
face  gave  no  sign  as,  calmly  refolding 
the  letter  and  replacing  in  it  his  belt, 
"Know,  O  my  friend,"  he  said,  "that 
my  unfortunate  brother  did  grievously 
hurt  his  hand  when  climbing  after  the 
father  of  goats"  a  week  or  two  ago; 
and  the  letter  here  is  In  consequence 
both  written  and  signed  by  a  talb.u  It 
would  not,  therefore,  help  my  friend 
to  recognise  the  signature  If  he  saw 
my  brother's  hereafter." 

This  naturally  settled  the  matter, 
and  the  bona  fides  of  both  the  Sheck 
and  his  brother  vanished  like  the 
smoke  from  a  kief  pipe.  Yet  the  Frank 
sat  on,  placidly  sipping  his  mlnty  tea 
In  meditative  mood,  reflecting  rue- 
fully on  the  manner  In  which  diamond 
had  cut  diamond;  for  assuredly  if  the 
program  of  his  syndicate  embraced 
nothing  more  than  legitimate  commer- 
cial smartness,  it  admitted  to  that  in 
very  high  degree.  No  sign,  however, 
of  his  thoughts  escaped  him.  "We 
shall  presently  have  a  great  and  in- 
creasing trade,"  quoth  he,  "and  my 
friend's  share  will  soon  amount  to 
thousands  of  dollars.  How  will  he 
have  them  remitted  ?'     The  old  fox 
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thought  a  moment.  It  would  never  do 
fo  have  his  share  In  this  business 
noised  abroad,  or  very  rapidly  would 
his  Highness  the  Waseer  requisition  a 
modest  hundred  per  cent  of  the  profits. 
"There  is,"  he  said  at  last,  "an  old 
Jew  in  Rabat,  protected  by  the  French. 
The  dog  has  served  me  long  and  well, 
and  I  think  the  dollars  might  safely 
be  remitted  through  him.  The  bastard 
cur  might.  It  is  true,  play  false,  and"— 
(this  regretfully)— "there  Is  no  bastin- 
ado or  cell  for  a  protected  subject, 
even  though  It  be  the  spawn  of  the 
Mella.  O,  my  friend!  I  will  muse 
deeply  on  thy  generosity,  and  let  thee 
know  in  due  course  how  best  I  may 
receive  the  moneys."  Whereon  the  old 
rascal  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  absent- 
mindedness  that  the  Englishman  made 
an  almost  imperceptible  sign  to  his 
Syrian  and  they  took  their  leave. 

Outside  the  city  walls  they  rode 
homeward,  passing  through  many  gar- 
dens In  which  the  bilbil  was  tuning  up 
for  his  Impassioned  love-song,  passing 
a  slumbering  lepers'  quarter,  wherein 
the  smitten  herd  m  peaceful  orchards 
of  vine  and  fragrant  retreats  of  lilac. 
Through  the  winding  gates  and  the 
darkening  bazaars  they  cautiously 
pick  their  way,  and  the  call  to  even- 
ing prayer  sounds  from  the  minarets. 
And  the  young  moon  sails  high  over 
the  feathery  fingers  of  date-palms; 
drowsy  storks  shake  from  their 
gnarled  bills  the  remains  of  a  frog  sup- 
per; everywhere,  everywhere  is  the 
droning  of  unseen  insects,  and  the 
warm  musky  smell  of  Eastern  spices. 

"Allah!  Allah!  Allah!  Give  to  the 
poor  blind  follower  of  Si'  Bel  Abbas! 
Give  but  a  little  /fuss,  a  little  /Ium  to 
burn  a  rushlight  to  the  glory  of  SI* 
Bel  Abbas  and  buy  a  morsel  of  bread; 
and  take  for  thy  charity  all  Paradise. 
Charity  is  virtue!  Charity  is  virtue! 
Allah  akbar!1*  Allah  al  waned!"14 

This  inviting  incantation  dies  away 

«  I.  e.  "God  la  grftV 


in  a  long  low  wall,  as  the  mendicant 
vacantly  turns  his  empty  eye-sockets 
towards  the  horsemen  cleaving  the 
gathering  gloom.  The  Englishman,  un- 
moved by  a  piteous  appeal  that  he  can- 
not understand,  too  engrossed  In  vitu- 
peration of  the  wily  El  Arbl  and  his 
brother  pirate  on  the  shore  even  to  see 
the  beggar,  rides  on;  but  the  soldier, 
the  poor,  hard-working  Ahmet,  whose 
wage  is  ninepence  a  day  and  his  keep, 
finds  time,  without  slackening  his  pace, 
to  slip  In  unobtrusive  fashion  a  miser- 
able coin,  yet  sufficient  in  that  tend  for 
the  purposes  Indicated.  Into  the  blind 
man's  aimless,  palsied  hand.  Surely, 
that  charity  shall  be  writ  down  in 
golden  letters  on  Ahmet's  record  page, 
and  he  shall  enjoy  a  comfortable  space 
in  Paradise,  and  much  sherbet,  and  a 
companion  with  eyes  like  the  gazelle's 
and  a  form  graceful  as  the  palm-tree. 
A  slight  Interruption  In  the  flow  of 
curses  flowing  so  generously  over  the 
shaven  heads  of  the  brothers  Wulalfi. 
rich  offerings  from  both  the  Syrian 
and  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary,  arrives 
In  the  shape  of  a  string  of  camels, 
against  which  the  little  cavalcade  can- 
nons at  a  crossing.  The  camels  are  be- 
ing hustled  out  of  the  town  just  prior 
to  the  closing  of  the  gates,  and  are  not 
therefore  disposed  to  stand  on  cere^ 
mony.  Neither  Is  Ahmet  A  vigorous 
slash  over  a  shaggy  knee,  which  nearly 
costs  the  donor  his  right  ear.  sends  the 
leading  ruminant  on  a  kind  of  barn- 
dance  In  a  neighboring  booth. 

"O.  Ho!"  cries  the  distressed  camel- 
man  (which  means  "No!  No!"),  and 
something  else  less  suited  to  publica- 
tion cries  the  enraged  old  slipper-mer- 
chant in  the  overturned  booth.  But 
the  little  band  of  distinguished  stran- 
gers Is  through  the  press;  a  few  by- 
standers are  laughing  heartily  at  sight 
of  their  fellows  in  trouble — always  a 
mirth-provoking  spectacle.  East  and 
West  alike;  a  few  more  curse  the  In- 
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truders  for  unredeemed  Nazarenes; 
and  the  camel-driver  musters  bis  de- 
moralized property,  and  the  old  mer- 
chant philosophically  gathers  up  his 
red  and  yellow  footgear,  and  they  are 
independently  and  m  their  own  minds 
agreed  that  the  Christian  is  a  pig. 
branded  with  the  hall-mark  of  a  shav- 
en chin,  and  other  distinguishing  in- 
signia of  his  clan.  But  verbally  they 
will  come  to  no  accord  on  the  subject, 
tor  no  slipper-merchant,  even  when  a 
fellow-sufferer,  would  converse  fa- 
miliarly with  a  mere  camel-man.  Yet 
Mohammed  himself  drove  camels  be- 
fore his   conversion,  and  camel-men 

have  ere  now  become  Wazeers. 
•  ••••• 

The  moon  Is  overhead  now,  and  the 
party  halts  before  turning  into  the  gar- 
den, to  look,  over  a  winding  river 
bordered  with  oleander  that  masks  the 
abruptness  of  its  precipitous  banks,  at 
the  distant  mountains.  Truly,  a  beauti- 
ful evening  scene!  Yet  the  Syrian  feels 
the  majesty  of  it  only  vaguely,  and 
Ahmet  notices  It  not  at  all.  It  is  the 
imperturbable  English  man— the  shop- 
keeper, the  unromantic  slave  of  Shai- 
tan  and  fluM—  who  feels  vain  regret* 
and  memories  stirring  in  his  bosom  at 
sight  of  those  earthly  giants  standing 
proudly  away  in  the  plain.  Years  ago 
—that  time  in  Switzerland,  and  after 
be  had  gone  down  from  Oxford — they 
used  to  look  at  the  mountains  in  the 
moon  in  this  way.  Then  she  bad  died; 
and  nothing  had  much  mattered  after- 
wards. .  .  .  Yet  the  spell  of  11st- 
lessness  was  at  this  moment  broken. 
The  Atlas  had  recalled  the  Alps.  Some 
trick  of  light  had  made  the  Northman 
hanker  again  after  his  own  land.  Ah- 
met thought  of  the  remaining  black 
olives,  and  fidgeted.  The  Moor  has  no 
place  in  his  simple  composition  for  the 
sensation  of  enjoying  scenic  effect  A 
mountain  is  to  him  a  mountain  and 
nothing  more— unless  he  has  to  cross 
it  and  then  it  is  also  a  curse.   A  river 
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Is  contemptible  in  summer,  when  the 
secrets  of  its  bed  are  discovered  by  the 
pitiless  sun;  in  winter,  hateful  and  to 
be  reckoned  with,  as,  discolored  with 
hill  snow,  It  swirls  over  the  slippery 
boulders  and  thirsts  for  victims,  man 
and  horse.  The  bridges  of  the  country 
are  few,  for  the  Moor  is  never  In  so 
great  a  hurry  as  to  need  them.  Should 
he  reach  the  bank  of  a  swollen  river 
in  mid-winter,  he  simply  camps,  with- 
out a  murmur,  for  a  month  or  two,  un- 
til the  waters  shall  have  sufficiently 
abated  to  permit  of  crossing  by  ford 
or  ferry.  Moonlight  he  views  with  no 
notion  of  romance,  but  merely  as 
cooler  to  his  skin  than  sunlight.  The 
stars  serve  him  as  they  serve  the  mari- 
ner—to fix  his  course  at  night;  but 
with  their  usefulness  ends  their  Inter- 
est It  is  reserved  for  the  cold,  matter- 
of-fact  Northern  nations  to  find  pleas- 
ure In  these  manifestations  of  Nature. 
And  thus  the  Englishman,  of  a  sudden 
forgetting  the  perjured  El  Arbi  and  the 
collapse  of  all  those  trading  hopes  that 
would,  until  his  next  letter  reached 
them,  burn  so  brightly  in  certain  mer- 
cantile breasts  in  Gornbill,  drank  In 
the  silver  radiance  of  the  moon  and 
the  bubbling  music  of  the  bilbil,  and 
his  thoughts  harked  back  over  ten 
years  of  forgetfulness,  touching 
wounds  that  he  had  thought  healed; 
then  forwards,  over  the  future  fate  of 
this  Elysium  of  dolce  far  niente.  the 
greed  of  Frenchmen,  the  lamentable 
Indifference  or  impotence,  or  both,  of 
his  own  countrymen. 

Another  grunt  from  Ahmet  and  a 
yawn  from  the  Syrian  recall  him  to 
the  practical  conditions  of  the  present 
and  he  walks  his  horse  on  to  the  RIad 
Elkazar,  that  had  been  his  home  these 
two  months. 

And  at  last  he  felt  the  homesickness 
strong  within  him.  and  in  his  ears  was 
the  cry  of  the  mother-country  for  the 
return  of  the  prodigal.  That  moment 
of  moonlight  on  a  silent  river  and  on 
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distant  summits  scorning  the  level  of 
the  plain  had  done  It  The  suspicions 
voiced  by  his  interpreter  bad  shown 
him  that  his  errand  was  fruitless,  and 
he  resolved  to  return  to  Europe  as 
soon  as  he  might  safely  do  so  without 
arousing  suspicion  of  how  much  be 
suspected.  There  are  still— Ham dullah! 
—Eastern  countries  in  which  it  is  un- 
wise to  be  wise;  and  these  countries 
are  not  always  the  farthest  from 
Europe.  Two  more  visits,  each  of 
them  marked  by  more  cordial  engage- 
ments than  the  last,  were  first  paid  to 
the  old  pacha;  then,  unobtrusively  and 
without  taking  his  leave,  he  vanished 
at  daybreak  one  morning,  with  his  ser- 
vants and  his  tents,  into  that  mirage- 
covered  plain  that  swallows  up  so 
many  and  disgorges  a  few  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  stony  tracks,  where 


the  ocean  breaks  against  white  sandy 
beaches  and  fast  steamers  make  the 
port  of  Tangier  in  three  days. 

Back,  then,  went  the  Englishman  to 
the  lands  where  wines  are  cheap  and 
women  are  purchased  with  diamonds 
Instead  of  with  cows;  where  God  is 
worshipped  and  alms  are  given  with 
much  publicity  and  due  credit:  where 
cheating     is     unfamiliar— Its  place 
usurped  by  pioneering  and  commercial 
enterprise  and  the  ministering  to  the 
wants,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the 
heathen;  where.  In  short,  all  the  vir- 
tues flourish  and  vice  is  utterly  un- 
known.    Yet  many  a  night,  sleeping 
fitfully  In  a  barbarous  climate,  there 
would  come  to  his  ears  the  soft  musi- 
cal cry  of  the  Muezzin: 

Prayer  is  better  than  Bleep! 


A  BROKEN  SONG. 

Where  am  I  fromf  Prom  the  green  bills  of  Erin. 
Have  I  no  song,  then?  My  songs  are  all  sung. 
What  o*  my  lover  'Tls  alone  I  am  farln'. 
Old  grows  my  heart,  an*  my  voice  yet  Is  young. 

If  $he  vat  tattt  Like  a  king's  own  daughter. 

It  she  teas  fair?  Like  a  mornln*  o'  May. 

When  she'd  come  laughln'  'twas  the  runnln'  wather. 

When  she'd  come  blnshln'  'twas  the  break  o'  day. 

Where  did  she  dwell  f  Where  one'st  I  had  my  dwellln'. 
Who  loved  her  best?  There's  no  one  now  will  know. 
Where  is  she  gone?  Och,  why  would  I  be  tellm't 
Where  she  Is  gone  there  I  never  can  go. 

Votra  O'Neill. 
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It  was  a  child  who  said  of  a  neg- 
lected heap  of  latter-day  nursery- 
books — which  to  the  grown-up  mind 
looked  attractive  enough  to  please  any 
child's  fancy— "They  are  very  nice, 
I  don't  want  to  read  them, 
is  all  right,  except  the 
story."  And  then,  struck  with  a  sud- 
den Inspiration,  added:  "Couldn't  you 
make  up  a  proper  story  about  the 
picturear 

OhUd-like,  she  had  gone  straight  to 
the  point,  and  had  put  her  finger  on 
the  spot  of  failure  when  she  said: 
"Everything  Is  all  right  but  the 
story."  It  is  the  story  that  fails.  It 
has  lost  the  art  of  holding  the  chil- 
dren's attention,  because  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  above  their  heads.  The 
truth  is  that  the  author  of  to-day, 
however  clever  he  may  be,  and  how- 
ever good  his  Intention  of  amusing  the 
youngsters,  wlU  never  gain  their  affec- 
tions until  he  has  lost  the  trick  he  has 
fallen  into  of  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
grown-up  audience  while  he  Is  telling 
the  children  stories.  They  must  have 
bis  whole  attention  or  he  will  lose 
theirs  If  he  would  succeed  in  his 
task  he  must  give  himself  up  unreserv- 
edly to  his  legitimate  audience,  and 
enter  Into  their  world  and  their  moods. 
By  doing  so  he  will  And  that  his  task 
becomes  far  easier  of  accomplishment. 

\^  ill  n^^t  d d io& ppt- d  fill 
those  many  things  which  prevented 
him  letting  his  Imagination  have  full 
play  while  his  eyes  rested  upou  the 
critical  grown-up  audience. 

Think  what  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
and  "Alice  Through  the  Looking- 
Glass"  would  have  lost  had  their  au- 
thor kept  his  eye  upon  the  grown-up 
audience,  instead  of  giving  himself  to 
a  world  peopled  by  little  folk,  who 
saw  nothing  strange  In  rabbits  talk- 
ing, mock-turtles  weeping,  and  pigs 
turning  into  babies,  and  who  accepted 


creatures  like  the  Jabberwock 
as  calmly  as  they  did  the  imperious- 
ness  of  a  Queen  who  ordered  massa- 
cres with  Royal  Indifference  as  to 
whether  they  were  carried  out  or  not 
It  was  an  ideal  audience  and  one  to 
inspire  an  author.  For,  even  if  the 
children  saw  nothing  of  the  whimsi- 
cal adherence  to  the  forma  of  logic  in 
the  stories  of  Alice's  Adventures,  they 
nevertheless  revelled  in  the  quaint 
mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense  which 
so  exactly  hit  their  childish  level  and 
caught  their  fancy,  holding  them  en- 
tranced with  Its  dreamlike  unity.  The 
stories  possess  very  much  the  name  at- 
traction that  the  old  fairy  stories  have 
always  had  for  children.  For  all  their 
topsyturvydom  they  are  simple,  and 
deal  with  life  as  they  themselves  view 
It 

And  simplicity  has  always  attracted 
children.  It  was  no  gorgeous  descrip- 
tion that  attracted  them  to  the  house- 
hold tales  of  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
afterwards  to  Andersen's  legends.  It 
is  the  simplicity  of  the  tales  that 
charms  them,  they  feel  that  they  are 
the  real  thing  and  they  Instinctively 
know  that  there  is  nothing  stagey  or 
affected  about  them.  They  are  intel- 
leglble  and  easy  of  comprehension  by 
the  child-mind.  The  stories  enter  on 
no  wild  nights  of  romance,  but  run 


of  life,  so  that  it  requires  no 
great  Imagination  to  follow  them. 
They  are  the  tales  of  the  common 
folk  handed  down  from  a  period  long 
the  dawn  of  history, 
by  man  and  child 
Moreover,  they  are  not  extravagant  or 
out  of  proportion,  and  this  Is  a  point 
that  children  appreciate,  for  they  have 
a  larger  sense  of  proportion  than 
"children's  writers"  suppose. 

Most  children  infinitely  prefer 
Grimm's  stories  of  the  Geese  Maidens 
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and  the  shepherd  lads  set  In  their  na- 
tive surroundings  to  all  the  glories  of 
glided  palaces  and  the  Eastern  gor- 
geousness  of  the  "Arabian  Nights":  In 
very  much  the  same  way  that  we  pre- 
fer the  Mab  and  Puck  of  Shakespeare 
In  their  woodland  homes  to  Herrick'a 
fairies,  for  all  the  glories  of  Oberon's 
palace,  or  his  Temple  "enchassed  with 
glass  and  beads." 

For  children  lack  Imagination  pure 
and  simple.  They  can  elaborate  any- 
thing they  have  seen  or  heard  mi- 
nutely described  until  it  is  well-nigh 
unrecognizable,  but  the  power  of  crea- 
tion or  grasping  anything  to  which 
they  possess  no  former  clue  Is  a  flight 
to  which  they  do  not  easily  rise.  The 
wonderment  of  the  new  idea  stupefies 
them.  They  prefer  to  play  their  sto- 
ries among  the  scenes  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  to  groping  In  their 
half-furnished  minds  after  those 
strange  mis-shapen  ideas,  high  and 
fantastical  with  which  the  grown 
mind  amuses  Itself. 

If  a  topic  or  conception  be  In  essence 
above  a  child's  range,  no  amount  of 
simplicity  in  the  treatment  will  make 
It  interesting  to  him.    Children  also 
like  plenty  of  action  in  their  stories. 
They  are  such  restless  beings,  they 
must  be   up   and  doing;   they  love 
to  hear  of  fighting  dragons,  rescu- 
ing princesses,  and— with  the  excep- 
tion of  high-strung  nervous  children— 
they  revel  In  "bluggy  stories,"  as  did 
the  little  hero  In  "Helen's  Babies." 
Stories  of  giants  who  would  make  their 
meals  off  the  favorite  hero  (who.  In 
spite  of  his  undoubted  superiority  of 
wit  and  wisdom,  his  manly  beauty  and 
his  so  men-hat  ostentatious  virtues,  Is 
invariably  despised  by  his  family,  and 
sent  to  seek  his  fortune  as  best  he  can), 
have  always  and  will  always  attract 
the  Infant  mind;  while  of  Biblical  sto- 
ries nothing  appeals  as  strongly  to  the 
juvenile  taste  and  Imagination  as  the 
story  of  David  and  Goliath,  except. 

The  Acmdaay. 


perhaps,  the  slaying  of  Abel  by  his 
brother  Cain.  How  many  times  these 
scenes  have  been  acted  In  nursery  the- 
atricals will  never  be  known. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  tests  of 
popularity  that  can  be  applied  to  a 
storybook  is  whether  it  is  considered 
sufficiently  interesting  to  be  acted  in 
the  nursery.  "A  good  acting  book  is 
worth  ail  the  others  pot  together." 
was  the  verdict  of  a  schoolroom  critic 
who  had  views  upon  the  subject  of 
juvenile  fiction.  Certainly,  this  love 
of  mimicry  in  children  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  stormers  of  the 
nursery  library.  And  here,  again,  the 
grown-up  audience  will  have  to  be  en- 
tirely put  aside,  and  the  author  be 
prepared  to  give  explicit  details  as  to 
how  everything  Is  done. 

Half  the  popularity  of  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
Is  so  much  doing  in  the  book,  and  such 
minute  details  are  given  as  to  how 
everything  was  accomplished.  Had 
the  author  kept  his  eye  on  the  grown- 
up audience  while  he  wrote,  he  might, 
and  very  probably  would,  have  left 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  book-the 
very  part  that  makes  it  Intelligible  to 
children— leaving  It  to  the  Imagination 
of  his  readers.  But,  fortunately,  he 
realised  that  the  child's  experience 
was  too  Incomplete  to  supply  the  in- 
formation, and  that  it  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  childhood  to  imagine  all  the 
resources  open  to  Crusoe.  It  is  this 
art  of  getting  in  touch  with  children 
that  writers  of  to-day  lack.  The 
adults  will  keep  coming  between  the 
story-teller  and  his  audience  and  spoil- 
ing the  tale  for  both. 

Let  him  who  would  write  for  Tooth 
go  to  the  old  authors,  and  try  and  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  holding  the  child's 
fancy.  Else,  for  aH  the  attention  of 
the  best  authors  of  to-day.  the  art  of 
simple  story-telling,  which  la  the  at- 
traction of  men  and  children  alike, 
will  soon  be  lost 
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THE  GREATER  GAME.* 


When  Brooks  came  to  himself  once 
more,  out  of  a  dream  as  It  were,  as  he 
stood  upright  and  looked  at  the  little 
broken  line  of  men  at  the  left,  he  real- 
ized that  he.  Brooks  Major,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  school,  was  In  command. 
He,  an  officer  of  twenty-four  hours,  in 
command  of  an  isolated  detachment  of 
men  away  out  on  the  African  plains, 
outnumbered,  outgeneralled,  almost 
hopeless  and  with  all  the  responsibil- 
ity resting  upon  him. 

The  Captain,  who  lay  at  bis  feet,  mo- 
tioned with  his  finger,  and  Brooks  put 
his  ear  to  the  stiffening  lips.  "Hold  the 
men,"  he  gasped,— "hold  the  men  all 
you  can — as  long  as  you  can.  Walt  for 
your  orders.  Don't  let  the  old  corps 
dishonor  Itself.  Stand  by  our  colors. 
Walt— for— your— orders— "  That  was 
all,  and  the  man  who  was  shot  passed 
on. 

The  men  had  settled  down  now  Into 
stolid  quietude.  There  was  no  hope, 
no  thought  for  the  next  moment,  only 
a  low  crouching  to  the  earth,  a  flatten- 
ing of  their  bodies,  a  straining  of  their 
eyes  towards  the  hilltop,  nothing  more. 

It  was  past  noon.  For  some  reason 
the  fighting  oyer  yonder,  over  where 
the  main  body  of  the  troops  lay,  had 
slackened. 

As  Brooks  with  his  own  hands  loos- 
ened the  sheath  to  the  colors,  and  un- 
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rolled  softly  and  reverently  the  Union 
Jack,  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
old  school,  which  he  felt  he  would 
never  see  again. 

He  gathered  together  little  clods  of 
earth  and  roots  of  grass  around  the 
staff  of  the  flag  until  it  would  stand 
alone,  for  he  would  not  let  the  color 
•ergeant  stand  to  hold  It.  As  the 
breeze,  now  scarcely  more  than  a 
breath,  gently  fluttered  the  silken  folds, 
all  up  and  down  the  line  there  came  a 
hearty  cheer,  and  Brooks'  heart 
swelled  within  him,  for  he  thought 
they  were  cheering  the  flag;  but  In  an 
Instant  he  saw  It  was  not  so. 

Away  out  on  the  veldt,  now  half 
hidden  In  flying  dust  and  now  in  clear 
sunshine,  rode  a  man  on  a  galloping 
horse.  Brooks  watched  him  with 
heart  standing  still. 

The  man  sat  close  and  low,  with  his 
body  bent  well  forward  and  down  to 
the  neck  of  the  horse.  Around  the 
end  of  the  hill  he  swept  spurring  hard, 
and  then,  when  tbe  speck  of  tbe  horse 
began  to  grow  larger,  and  Brooks 
knew  that  his  orders  were  coming,  the 
firing  on  the  hill,  which  had  wellnigh 
died  out,  began  again  in  sharp, 
rhythmic  volleys,  some  seconds  apart, 
but  constant  and  steady;  and  all  at 
once  the  galloping  horse  fell  Into  a 
trot,  and  the  trot  slowed  down  to  a 
walk,  and  the  man  on  him  began  to  dis- 
engage one  foot  as  If  to  dismount, 
when  all  at  once  his  hands  went  nr>. 
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his  legs  straightened,  the  horse  went 
out  from  under  him,  and  a  poor  lone 
Lancer  lay  away  out  on  the  veldt  with 
Brooks'  orders  in  his  pockets. 

At  Sandhurst  they  teach  many 
things.  They  build  excellent  bridges 
out  of  telegraph  poles,  they  float  pon- 
toons in  water  where  the  mud  scarce 
settles  before  the  next  exercises  begin; 
but  there  Is  one  thing  which  from  time 
to  time  a  soldier  has  to  do  which  they 
do  not  teach  at  Sandhurst,— they  do  not 
teach  men  to  think. 

When  Brooks  realized  that  away  out 
on  the  veldt  lay  his  orders,  that  be- 
tween those  orders  and  him  stretched 
a  space  of  almost  certain  death,  and 
that  he  was  there  In  command,  with 
the  lives  of  nigh  a  hundred  men  In  his 
hands  (two  hundred  a  few  hours  be- 
fore), his  courage  failed  him  for  an  in- 
stant. Then  with  a  jerk  he  came  back 
to  the  spiteful,  fiery,  busy  world 
around  him. 

He  got  down  on  his  bands  and  knees 
cautiously,  and  flattened  himself  on  the 
earth,  full  of  the  thought  of  his  own 
preclousness,  and  crept  over  where  the 
first  sergeant  of  his  company  lay, 
flattened  like  a  pannikin,  behind  a  little 
bush.  "I  say.  look  here,  Sergeant,  he 
said;  "those  are  our  orders."  The  ser- 
geant, much  bedraggled,  with  a  little 
dried-up  crimson  rivulet  down  his 
face,  and  one  hand  in  his  pocket  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  It  out,  saluted 
with  the  wrong  hand,  and  said.  "Yes, 
sir,  our  orders,  sir." 

Brooks  stopped  and  thought  a 
moment.  "Look  here.  Sergeant,  I  am 
a  good  bit  of  a  young  'un,  and  I 
haven't  belonged  to  the  corps  long." 
The  sergeant  grinned.  "80  I  want 
your  advice.  Sergeant.  What  do  you 
think  we  had  better  dor 

The  sergeant,  as  if  on  the  cricket 
field,  plucked  and  chewed  a  blade  of 
grass  reflectively,  and  said,  after  deep 
musing:  "Well,  sir.  as  you  ask  me,  sir, 
I  think  we  bad  best  obey  orders." 


Brooks  groaned  in  spirit,  and  crawled 
away  again- 
Over  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill 
there  was  only  an  occasional  shot,  and 
the  sun  was  getting  angular  In  the 
western  heavens.  Brooks  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Finally  he  thought  it  out 
In  this  wise.  "We  were  sent  out  here 
to  make  a  distraction  in  favor  of  the 
main  body  of  troops.  When  orders 
reached  us,  we  were  to  go  up  and 
strike  and  bring  those  Johnnies  over 
this  side,  and  let  the  General  walk  up 
the  other.  That  Is  what  we  were  to  do 
when  the  orders  came.  The  orders 
haven't  come;  but  they  started,  they 
are  out  there  now  on  the  veldt,  and  I 
can't  get  them." 

Brooks  rose  and  walked  out  to  the 
front  of  the  men,  held  his  new  sword 
up  over  his  head,  the  sword  that  we 
fellows  had  given  him,  and  stood  as 
if  on  parade.  "Company,  attention!" 
The  men  held  up  their  heads  and 
looked  towards  him.  He  turned  to  the 
first  sergeant,  and  said.  "Sergeant, 
form  up  the  men!" 

The  men  rose  from  the  ground,  won- 
dering. They  were  past  fear  now,  and 
as  they  rose  the  ripple  of  shots  broke 
out  again,  and  some  of  them  never 
stood  up  entirely. 

Then,  in  the  face  of  that  fire. 
Brooks  fixed  bayonets,  swung  into  com- 
pany front,  and  turned  once  more  to 
face  the  men;  and  this  Is  what  he  said: 
"Sergeant,  bring  those  colors  to  the 
front  Give  them  to  me.  We  are  go- 
ing up  there  to  give  those  Johnnies  a 
shove.  Every  man  play  close  up  to  the 
ball,  and  don't  forget  good  old  Eng- 
land!" 

He  turned,  waved  his  colors  once, 
threw  his  sword  away  and  started  up 
the  hill,— started  up  the  hill  In  the  face 
of  a  sea  of  Are,  with  scarce  a  hundred 
men  behind  blm,  up  In  the  face  of  over 
three  thousand. 

Over  the  gradual  rise  they  swept 
with  a  short,  sharp  cheer,  dropping 
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men  at  every  step.  Brooks  ran  well 
ahead-one  arm  hanging  loose  at  hla 
aide,  the  colors  pointed  forward— ran 
with  the  strong  springy  ran  of  the  foot- 
ball player,  well  ahead  of  his  men, 
with  the  sergeant  next  behind  him, 
foUowed  by  seventy-five  men,  followed 
by  fifty,  followed  by  thirty,  np  to 
where  the  hill  became  steep  and  where 
some  went  on  their  hands  and  knees 
to  follow  and  never  rose  again. 

Up  the  final  slope  he  went,  followed 
by  fifteen.  Up  to  the  parapet,  with  the 
Union  Jack  well  advanced,  with  the 
good  old  Bchool-ery  on  hi9  lips,  "Play 
VP  close  to  the  ball!  On  the  ball!" 
With  his  heart  in  football,  with  never 
a  thought  of  battle,  until  he  reached 
almost  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and 
strange  faces  looked  down  upon  him— 
faces  with  deep-set  lines,  and  blue-gray 
eyes  looking  along  rifle-barrels.  Then 
he  fired  his  pistol  into  those  faces 
once,  twice,  three  times,  and  for  the 
first  time  that  day  Martinis  cracked 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  hllL 

The  next  instant  Brooks  staggered 
to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  the  Union 
Jack  waving.  The  staff  came  down 
with  a  punch  into  the  sandy  soil  and 
twenty  rifles  barked  and  snarled  under 
his  nose. 

The  few  men  who  had  been  behind 
him  turned   and   ran,  and   dear  old 


Brooks,  the  captain  of  the  team, 
plunged  limply  down  head-first  among 
the  sea  of  men  within  the  trench,  and 
alone,  unnoted,  on  thought  of,  the  Union 
Jack,  without  a  man  to  hold  It,  flut- 
tered grimly  from  the  hilltop  of  the 
Boers. 

The  shadows  of  the  veldt  bush  were 
long.  A  scattering  fire  had  burst  out 
again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill 
and  now  out  over  the  parapet  there 
swarmed  a  motley  crew  of  half-clad 
fellows,  big.  bony  and  strong. 

As  the  sun  dipped  and  the  quick 
twilight  of  the  African  autumn  spread 
over  the  land,  a  little  ring  of  desperate 
men,  close  huddled  together,  guns  and 

the  plain,  driven  steadily  all  night, 
back  towards  the  coast,  back  toward 
the  spot  where  the  run  rose,  strug- 
gling, fighting,  cursing,  always  driven 
back,  carrying  with  them  disaster,  sor- 
row and  disgrace  to  the  British  arms. 

Up  on  the  hilltop,  empty  now  save 
for  the  silent  forms  that  lay  here  and 
there,  or  for  some  angel  of  mercy  who 
flitted  from  tangled  group  to  group 
with  water-can,  up  there  in  the  light 
of  the  moon,  with  bis  face  to  the 
ground,  lay  Brooks,  the  Captain  of  the 
School,  our  Brooks,  who  had  always 
led  us  to  victory. 


IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  GUILLOTINE.* 


"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  cried  the 
old  chevalier,  clapping  his  hands  to- 
gether to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
those  In  the  room,  "this  brilliant  young 
author  and  poet,  who  needs  no  Intro- 
duction to  you,  has  consented  to  read 
his  latest  production.  Will  you  kindly 
take  places?" 

•Eob«rt    Toe  may.    Bj   William    8*jt».  Oopr- 


There  was  some  polite  applause. 
"The  poem!  let  us  hear  the  poem." 
buzzed  upon  all  sides,  and  the  throng 
began  to  settle  down  around  the  poet, 
the  ladies  occupying  the  chairs,  and 
the  gentlemen  either  leaning  against 
the  walls  or  seated  upon  stools  by  the 
side  of  those  ladies  la  whose  eyes  they 
found  particular  favor. 

In  a  few  moments  a  hush  of  expect- 
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ancy  fell  upon  an  audience  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  being  entertained. 

"This  Is  a  play  In  verse"  began  the 
poet,  taking  a  roll  of  manuscript  from 
his  pocket 

"A  play!  how  charming,"  said 
Mademoiselle  de  Belloell. 

"It  is  in  three  acts,"  continued  the 
author.  "Act  first,  in  the  prison  of  the 
Luxembourg,  where  the  young  people 
first  meet  and  fall  deeply  In  lore." 

A  rustle  of  approval  ran  through  his 
audience. 

"Act  second  is  In  the  prison  yard 
where  they  are  separated,  she  being  set 
at  liberty  and  he  conducted  to  the 
guillotine." 

"Oh,  how  terrible!"  murmured  the 
young  damsel. 

"One  moment,  monsieur  )e  poete," 
said  Madame  de  Remur.  "How  does  it 
end?  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  not  like 
your  play  If  It  ends  unhappily." 

"You  shall  judge  of  that  in  a  moment, 
madame."  replied  the  poet,  bowing  to 
her  graciously. 

"In  the  third  act,"  he  continued,  "the 
lovers  are  brought  together  under  the 
shadow  of  the  guillotine,  whither  she 
has  followed  him.  The  knife  falls 
upon  both  of  them  in  quick  succession, 
and  their  souls  are  united  in  the  next 
world  never  to  be  separated  more." 

"What  a  beautiful  ending,"  cried 
Mademoiselle  de  Belloell,  and  the  ex- 
clamation on  the  part  of  the  audience 
showed  that  her  sentiment  was  echoed 
generally. 

"Continue,"  said  Madame  de  Remur. 
"I  was  afraid  it  was  going  to  end  un- 
happily." 

The  chevalier  took  a  pinch  of  snuff 
and  settled  himself  back  In  the  arm- 
chair which  was  accorded  to  him  as  a 
tribute  to  his  advanced  age;  and  the 
poet  unfolded  his  manuscript  and  be- 
gan to  read. 

It  was  an  intensely  appreciative  au- 
dience that  listened  to  the  dramatic 
work  of  the  poet.   They  followed  with 


breathless  Interest  the  meeting  of  the 
young  lovers  in  the  hall  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg; assisted  smilingly  at  tbeir 
rendezvous  in  the  corridors  and 
shadowy  corners  of  the  old  prison;  and 
sighed  gently  during  the  most  tender 
parages.  At  the  scene  of  separation, 
tears  of  regret  flowed  freely,  and  in  tne 
meeting  In  the  last  act,  tears  of  joy 
and  sorrow  mingled  together  In  sym- 
pathetic unison. 

As  the  young  poet  ended  he  folded 
up  his  manuscript  and  bowed  his 
blushing  acknowledgements  to  the 
storm  of  applause  that  greeted  him. 

The  wave  of  approbation  had  not 
ceased  to  resound  through  the  room 
when  the  outer  door  opened,  and  the 
Jailer  and  some  half  a  dozen  gendarmes 
entered  abruptly. 

Instantly  the  hum  of  conversation 
stopped,  and  an  icy  chill  fell  upon  the 
assemblage.  Faces  that  the  moment 
before  were  wreathed  In  smiles  now 
became  deadly  pale  and  marked  with 
fear. 

"The  call  of  tomorrow's  list  to  the 
guillotine,"  rang  out  through  the  room 
In  harsh  notes. 

Amid  the  silence  of  death,  a  captain 
of  gendarmerie  took  a  slip  of  paper 
from  his  pocket,  while  a  comrade  held 
a  lantern  under  bis  nose.  Some  of 
those  who  listened  wiped  the  clammy 
perspiration  from  their  foreheads, 
others  trembled  and  sat  down.  Some 
affected  an  air  of  indifference,  and  be- 
gan a  forced  conversation  with  their 
neighbors;  but  all  ears  were  strained. 
Each  dreaded  lest  his  own  name  or 
that  of  some  loved  one  should  be  called 
out  by  that  monotonous,  relentless 
voice. 

"Bertrand  de  Obalens." 

An  old  man  stepped  forward. 

"Annette  Dudes." 

There  was  a  pause  after  each  name, 
during  which  the  suspense  was  In- 
tensified. 

"Diane  de  Remur." 
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Madame  de  Remur  laid  aside  her 
work  and  rose. 

"Diane!  Diane!  I  cannot  bear  It!" 
cried  the  Countess  d'Arlincourt 
throwing  her  arms  about  her  friend's 
neck.  "Oh,  sirs,  have  pity!" 

"Hush,  my  dear,"  replied  Madame  de 
Remur  soothingly.  "Chevalier,  look  to 
the  poor  child;  she  Is  hysterical."  The 
chevalier  gently  drew  the  countess 
aside,  then  took  Madame  de  Remur's 
hand  and  silently  bending  over  It,  put 
It  to  his  lips. 

"Take  your  place  In  the  line,  citizen- 
ess,"  called  out  a  gendarme,  and 
Madame  de  Remur  stood  with  the 
others. 

"Andr6  de  Blols!" 

As  de  Blols'  name  was  called,  a 
shrill  cry  echoed  through  the  room, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  BeUoell  fell  back 
into  the  chair  from  which  she  had  just 
risen.  She  did  not  swoon,  but  sat  like 
one  in  a  dream,  staring  with  wide-open 
eyes. 

The  count  stepped  to  her  side. 

"Adele,"  he  said,  bending  down  and 
speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "give  me  one 
of  those  roses  you  are  wearing  on 
your  breast"  Mechanically  she  took 
the  flower  from  her  bosom  and  put  It 
in  bis  hand.  He  placed  It  over  his 
heart  "It  shall  be  here  to  the  last" 
he  said  softly;  "now  farewell;"  and  he 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  cold  Hps. 

"Maurice  de  LachevUle." 

A  man  crouched  down  behind  a 
group  of  prisoners,  and  all  heads  were 
turned  In  his  direction. 

"Maurice  de  LachevUle,  you  are 
called,"  said  a  gendarme,  going  up  to 
him  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm  with 
no  gentle  grasp. 

"There  is  some  mistake,"  cried  de 
LachevUle,  pitiably. 

"There  is  no  mistake,  your  name  is 
here." 

"I  say,  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
My  arrest  was  a  mistake.  I  was 
promised—" 


"Into  the  line  with  you."  was  the 
gruff  interruption.  "Many  would  claim 
there  was  a  mistake  If  It  would  avail 
them  to  do  so." 

"But  in  my  case  It  is  true,"  pleaded 
de  LachevUle.  "Send  word  to  Robes- 
pierre; he  promised—" 

"Into  the  line,  I  tell  you!"  cried  the 
exasperated  gendarme.  "There  is  no 
mistake;  your  name  Is  written  here. 
You  go  with  the  rest" 

"One  moment  one  little  moment," 
implored  the  wretched  marquis  in  an 
agony  of  fear.  "Oh,  messieurs  the  gen- 
darmes. If  you  will  but  hear  me,  I  have 
an  Important  communication  to  make." 
All  this  time  he  was  fighting  desper- 
ately as  the  two  officers  of  the  law 
dragged  him  toward  the  door. 

"Silence,  Idiot!"  yelled  the  angry 
captain,  "or  I  will  have  you  bound  and 
gagged.  Take  example  from  these 
women,  who  put  you  to  shame." 

"Idiot  that  I  was,"  cried  de  Lache- 
vUle, "why  did  I  ever  return  from  a 
place  of  safety?  None  but  a  fool 
would  have  trusted  the  word  of 
Robespierre." 

"Bind  him,"  ordered  the  captain. 

With  a  strength  no  one  would  have 
believed  that  he  possessed,  de  Lache- 
vUle threw  off  those  who  held  him. 

"Stand  back!"  he  shouted  wUdly,  as 
the  officers  endeavored  to  seize  him. 
He  drew  an  object  quickly  from  his 
pocket 

"Take  care,  Jean.  He  has  a  weapon," 
cried  one. 

There  was  a  report  of  a  pistol,  and 
the  marquis  fell  forward  to  the  floor. 

A  murmur  of  horror  filled  the  prison 
ball.  Women  fainted,  and  men  turned 
away  their  beads.  The  gendarmes 
hastened  to  bend  over  him. 

"I  believe  he  is  dead,  captain,"  said 
one  after  a  brief  examination. 

"Carry  him  out  with  the  others  Just 
the  same."  ordered  the  captain. 
"Pierre,  continue  with  the  list" 

"Bertrand  de  Tourin." 
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"Here." 

"Adele  de  Belloell." 
There  was  a  cry  of  Joy  In  the  an- 
swer,— 

"I  am  here.  The  Blessed  Virgin  has 
heard  my  prayer;"  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Belloell  stepped  forward.  "AndrG, 
I  come  with  you;  we  shall  go  together 
where  they  can  never  separate  us." 


And  she  threw  herself  Into  the  arms 
of  her  lover. 

"About  face  -  fall  In  -  forward! 
march."  The  heavy  door  closed,  and 
those  who  had  been  called  were  led 
away,  while  those  remaining  In  the 
prison  went  quietly  to  their  cells,  to  re- 
commence the  same  life  on  the  morrow 
until  the  next  roll  call. 


THE  CONFERRING  OF  THE  HAT.» 


In  the  King's  untechamber  the  pre- 
liminaries for  the  aristocratic  ceremony 
had  begun,  which  was  instituted  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  when  the  privilege 
of  keeping  on  their  bats  in  the  King's 
presence,  formerly  common  to  all  titles, 
was  limited  by  him  to  only  twelve 
grandees  of  Spain,  who  have  since  been 
called  first  class  grandees,  and  who 
were  the  Dukes  of  Medina  8tdonia, 
Albuquerque,  Infanta  do,  Alba,  Frias, 
Medina  de  Rloseco,  Escalona,  Bena- 
vente,  Najera,  Arcos,  Medlnaceli,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Astorga.  From  that 
time  to  this,  there  has  scarcely  been 
any  change  in  this  ceremony,  which  it 
Is  customary  to  celebrate,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  State  rites,  in  the  King's  ante- 
chamber. 

This  room  forms  a  vast  square  of 
severe  magnificence,  whose  celling, 
painted  by  Maella,  represents  an  alle- 
gory capable  of  striking  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  all  those  great  personages 
destined  to  figure  in  history  who  gaze 
upon  it:  Truth  discovered  by  Time.  To 
the  right  of  the  door  of  the  Saleta 
which  gives  entrance  to  the  ante- 
chamber, open  out  two  balconies  which 
overlook  the  Armory  Square,  and  on 
the  left  are  two  doors  leading  to  the  in- 
terior rooms,  while  a  screen  at  the  op- 

•Ciirrlta.  Ooonteaa  of  Alboroot.  TnnaUtH  by 
Ifctelle  Huyck  Attwell  from  the  Spanish  of  Lola 
Coloma.  Copyright.  1900.    Little.  Drawn  ft  On. 


poslte  end  directly  communicates  with 
the  King's  Chamber. 

The  whole  room  was  tapestried  in 
rich,  dark-blue  cloth,  covered  with 
large  fleur-de-lis,  and  the  interlaced  ini- 
tials A  and  B  in  embossed  velvet  Four 
large  portraits  of  Charles  IV  and 
Marie  Louise,  Ferdinand  VII  and 
Queen  Amelle,  filled  the  niches  oa 
either  side  of  the  two  doors  between 
the  Saleta  and  the  King's  Chamber. 
Along  the  walla,  benches  of  the  same 
tapestry  were  placed,  broken  at  inter- 
vals by  five  magnificent  consoles  of 
marble  and  bronze  sustaining  candela- 
bra, and  the  busts  of  Isabella  II. 
Francis  of  Assist,  Philip  V  and  Ferdi- 
nand VI. 

Between  the  two  balconies,  upon  one 
of  these  consoles,  and  opposite  a 
marble  mantelpiece  adorned  with  a 
colossal  mirror,  was  a  large  bust  of 
Charles  III,  covered  with  the  royal 
mantle,  and  whose  armor  was  richly 
chiselled.  All  the  doors  of  the  ante- 
chamber were  thrown  open,  except  that 
of  the  Saleta,  and  crowded  together 
behind  the  curtains  were  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  grandees,  anxious  to 
witness  the  lordly  spectacle.  Before 
the  door  of  the  King's  Chamber  was  a 
table  covered  with  rich  crimson  velvet, 
and  a  large  seat  of  honor  intended  for 
the  King. 
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At  two  o'clock  exactly,  the  latter  en- 
tered through  the  door  of  hi*  chamber, 
followed  by  the  chief  majordomo,  the 
grandee  on  guard,  the  adjutants  and 
grandees  who  had  already  received  the 
hat  The  King  was  dressed  In  the  uni- 
form of  a  captain-general,  and  carried 
the  three-cornered  hat  In  his  hand.  He 
seated  himself  and  covered  hia  bead: 
the  grandees  covered  their  heads  and 
remained  standing  on  either  side  of  the 
Sal  eta.  The  ceremony  was  about  to 
begin.  The  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Seal, 
whose  duty  It  was  to  attest  the  act, 
now  threw  open  the  large  door  of  solid 
mahogany,  saying:— 

"Your  Majesty!— the  Marquis  of 
Benhacei:" 

The  latter,  whose  family  was  oldest 
among  the  grandees,  must  therefore  re- 
ceive the  hat  first  A  young  man  en- 
tered the  room,  his  right  hand  In  that 
of  an  old  gentleman,  and  his  left  In 
that  of  the  acting  majordomo.  The 
young  Marquis  was  attired  In  the  gala 
uniform  of  an  artillery  captain,  and 
the  old  gentleman,  decrepit  and  bent 
in  that  of  an  admiral  of  the  navy,  his 
breast  covered  with  crosses.  He  was 
the  Duke  of  Algar,  grandfather  and 
sponsor  upon  this  occasion  to  the 
young  Marquis  of  Benhacei,  about  to 
receive  the  hat  The  old  gentleman 
had  on  his  three-cornered  hat,  and  the 
young  man  carried  his  In  his  hand, 
leaving  exposed  to  view  an  energetic 
and  characteristic  Spanish  head,  with  a 
somewhat  sun-burned  complexion  and 
brilliant  black  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
reflect  the  steel  temperament  of  a 
valiant  race. 

His  entrance  was  magnificent  and  a 
murmur  of  respectful  sympathy 
greeted  the  illustrious  pair,  who  ap- 
peared In  the  doorway,  old  age  leaning 
upon  youth,  like  Hope,  evoking  a  mem- 
ory, or  an  allegory  of  Experience  lead- 
ing Valor  by  the  hand,  to  lay  a  sword 
without  spot  upon  the  steps  of  the 
throne.    On  the  very  threshold  of  the 


room  they  both  made  the  first  court 
bow;  the  second  was  given  In  the 
centre  of  the  room;  and  the  last  when 
directly  In  front  of  the  King.  They 
then  saluted  the  grandees  to  the  right 
and  left  and  the  latter  lmmedlaely  re- 
sponded by  raising  their  hats.  The  old 
Duke  and  the  majordomo  now  fell 
back  a  step,  leaving  the  young  grandee 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  Then 
the  King,  giving  a  military  salute, 
said:— 

"Marquis  of  Benhacei,  put  on  your 
hat  and  speak." 

The  Marquis  at  once  obeyed,  and  ad- 
dressing the  King,  delivered  a  brief 
discourse.  In  which,  as  was  customary, 
he  gave  a  vigorous  sketch  of  the  glori- 
ous history  of  his  family,  which  origi- 
nated with  Fortu  of  Torres,  who  fought 
with  Alonzo  the  Wise  and  died  in  the 
Alcazar  of  Jerez,  holding  between  his 
teeth  his  King's  flag,  unable  longer  to 
sustain  or  defend  It  with  his  two  muti- 
lated hands.  The  voice  of  the  artillery 
officer,  timid  and  hesitating  at  first, 
became  gradually  stronger,  as  If  these 
glorious  actions  found  an  echo  in  bis 
heart  sufficient  to  imitate  them,  and 
when  he  Anally  began  to  describe  an 
episode  of  Trafalgar,  which  he  called 
his  family's  last  feat  his  voice  vibrated 
with  those  mysterious  Inflections  of 
sentiment  which  always  seem  to  ele- 
vate the  orator  to  a  higher  sphere, 
lending  him  not  only  the  faculty  to  per- 
suade and  the  power  to  move,  but  even 
the  right  to  command. 

"Gravina  was  dying  in  his  chamber, 
and  the  ship  Prince  of  Asturla  was  re- 
turning to  Cadis,  stripped  of  her  rig- 
ging, and  under  command  of  a  man 
who  had  engaged  in  the  battle,  with 
his  three  sons,  and  was  returning  home 
with  only  one,  the  youngest  an  Inex- 
perienced midshipman.  The  storm  In- 
creased toward  midnight  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  cut  loose  a  mast 
which  ill-luck  held  fast  to  the  round- 
top  of  the  vessel  by  a  cable,  causing 
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the  ship  to  lop  over,  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  sinking  at  any  moment:  three 
seamen  climbed  up  one  by  one  to  cot 
the  cable,  and  all  three  were  struck 
down  by  the  tempest  and  buried  in  the 
waves.  Then  this  man  of  iron,  who 
saw  bis  surviving  crew  tremble  before 
the  duty  of  inexorable  obedience, 
turned  to  the  only  son  left  him,  the 
idol  of  his  heart  and  last  hope  of  a 
grand  family,  and  said  to  him  simply:— 

"  'Sir  Midshipman!  it  is  your  turn!' 

"The  boy,  with  the  hatchet  between 
his  teeth,  climbed  to  the  round-top, 
and  because  Our  Blessed  Lady  helped 
him,  cut  the  cable." 

In  the  midst  of  the  profound  silence 
which  seals  men's  lips  and  moistens 
their  eyes  when  the  feeling  of  the  sub- 
lime inundates  the  heart  and  makes 
the  breast  heave  with  sobs,  Benhacel 
turned  slowly  towards  the  old  Duke 
and  added,  pointing  him  out:— 

"That  boy  midshipman  was  my 
grandfather;  the  hero  was  his  father. 
My  own  father,"  he  continued  In  a 
voice  in  which  symptoms  of  tears  were 


visible,  "also  served  his  King  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  until  the  year  '68.  when 
in  the  month  of  September  he  discarded 
bis  uniform  and  broke  bis  sword:  L, 
Sire,  unsheathed  mine  for  the  first  time 
in  the  battle  of  Alcolea,  and  faithful 
to  the  traditions  of  my  race,  I  come  to 
offer  you  to-day,  as  grandee,  what  I 
have  already  given  you  as  a  soldier." 

Upon  saying  this,  he  clasped  the  hilt 
of  his  sword  with  his  right  hand, 
everybody  remarking  the  absence  of 
his  two  middle  fingers.  A  vat  of 
powder  had  blown  them  off  in  Alcolea. 

Benhacel  ceased  speaking,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  profound  silence,  the  great- 
est homage  which  admiration  and  re- 
spect can  render,  he  uncovered  his 
head,  bent  his  knee  to  the  ground,  and 
kissed  the  King's  hand.  He  then 
sainted  the  grandees  on  either  side  of 
him  and.  accompanied  by  his  grand- 
father, took  his  place  among  them.  The 
old  man  cried  like  a  child;  one  of  them 
said:— 

"The  admiral  weeps,  but  the  mid- 
shipman did  not" 
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Tennyson's  Surrey  house,  Aldworth, 
where  he  died  eight  years  ago,  is  "To 
let" 

Mr.  Buskin's  works  are  soon  to  be 
published  in  their  entirety  in  a  French 
translation. 

The  late  Q.  W.  Steevens's  "Things 
Seen"  is  to  be  published  in  this  country 
by  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Scrlbners  are  to  publish  soon  a 
book  of  short  stories  by  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch,  called  "Profitable  Ghosts."  It 


is  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  be  enter- 
taining, for  "Q"  is  never  dull. 

There  seems  to  be  an  excess  of  can- 
dor in  the  title  of  a  book  announced 
in  London.  "The  Dull  Child's  Gram- 
mar." Fancy  the  emotions  of  a  child 
on  being  presented  with  it 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 
has  in  press  for  early  publication  a 
book  of  short  stories  about  lawyers  and 
their  clients,  entitled  "The  Case  and 
Exceptions,"  and  written  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Trevor  Hill  of  the  New  York  bar. 
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Stephen  Crane's  posthumous  novel, 
"The  O'Ruddy,"  is  not  to  be  finished 
by  Robert  Barr,  as  was  at  first  an- 
nounced, but  by  Mrs.  Crane. 

Among  the  fall  announcements  of 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  Is  a  Christmas  story 
by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  entitled, 
"Wanted:  A  Matchmaker." 

M.  Jules  Verne,  whose  name  was 
once  one  to  conjure  with,  is  reported  at 
work  upon  a  new  book  of  travel.  lie 
is  in  his  seventy-third  year. 

It  must  be  with  mixed  emotions  that 
most  readers  will  learn  of  the  discov- 
ery of  a  new  Instalment  of  the  diaries 
of  Marie  Bashklrtseff,  and  the  promise 
—or  menace— of  their  publication. 

Readers  of  that  charming  book 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden" 
will  be  Interested  to  know  that  it  was 
written  by  the  Princess  Henry  of 
Pless.  daughter  of  Cornwallis  West. 

Dr.  William  Barry,  whose  "Arden 
Masslter"  is  delighting  thousands  of 
readers,  has  a  new  novel  nearly  ready. 
It  is  called  "The  Wizard's  Knot"  and 
is  a  story  of  Ireland,  in  the  time  just 
before  and  during  the  great  famine. 

Among  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens's  effects 
were  six  unpublished  articles  on  South 
African  experiences,  being  type-writ- 
ten copies  of  articles  which  were  sent 
out  of  Ladysmlth  and  lost.  They  have 
been  published  In  the  London  Mail 
since  his  death. 

Molly  Elliott  Seawell's  new  story 
"The  House  of  Egremont"  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  author  has  been  busy 
for  some  time  verifying  the  historical 
details  of  the  story. 

Mr.  8.  R.  Gardner  hopes  to  have  the 
manuscript  of  the  third  volume  of  his 


"History  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Protectorate"  ready  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  It  will  not  cover  more 
than  two  years.  The  amount  of  labor 
connected  with  1635  has  been  great, 
and  consequently  that  year  occupies 
considerable  space. 

Subscriptions  are  being  collected 
throughout  Poland  for  the  presentation 
of  a  Jubilee  gift  to  Henryk  Sienkle- 
wlcz  next  November.  It  is  hoped  that 
enough  money  will  be  collected  to  buy 
him  a  country  estate  In  Poland. 

It  Is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Pett  Ridge's  story  "A  Son  of  the 
State"  was  first  published  in  London 
at  sixpence,  in  which  form  It  had  no 
recognition;  but  on  being  recently  reis- 
sued at  six  shillings  It  attained  wide 
popularity. 

Among  the  books  which  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.  have  nearly  ready*  are  a 
story  of  English  domestic  life  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  called  "Uncance- 
lled: A  Romance  of  English  Monarch- 
Ism,"  the  work  of  a  new  writer,  Mar- 
garet A  Potter;  and  a  copiously  Illus- 
trated edition  of  "The  Private  Memoirs 
of  Madame  Roland,"  edited  by  Edward 
Gilpin  Johnson,  and  based  on  a  trans- 
lation prepared  from  Bosc's  original 
edition. 

Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.  of  Philadel- 
phia have  in  press  for  early  publica- 
tion a  new  edition  of  "In  the  Pale: 
Stories  and  Legends  of  the  Russian 
Jews,"  by  Henry  Iliowizi;  and  a  vol- 
ume called  "The  Weird  Orient,"  by  the 
same  author,  in  which  will  be  grouped 
some  Oriental  legends  and  traditions 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  printed, 
but  which  the  author  has  collected 
during  a  long  residence  In  Morocco. 

Mr.  Alex.  Stevenson  Twombly,  who 
published  some  time  ago  a  history  of 
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"Hawaii  and  its  People,"  has  turned 
hie  knowledge  of  the  islands  to  account 
in  writing  a  romance  of  pagan  Hawaii, 
which  he  calls  "Kelea  the  Surf-Blder." 
It  is  to  be  published  by  Fords,  Howard 
&  Hulbert 

Mr.  Charles  Neufeld,  who  wrote  "A 
Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa,"  has  com- 
pleted a  story  for  boys,  called  "Under 
the  Rebel's  Reign:  a  Story  of  Egyptian 
Revolt,"  in  which  he  utilises  for  fiction 
some  of  the  material  which  he  collected 
while  a  prisoner  in  the  bands  of  the 
Mahdi.  If  he  Is  a  good  story  teller,  the 
book  should  be  exceptionally  stirring, 
for  he  can  have  no  lack  of  exciting  in- 
cidents at  his  command. 

Mr.  John  Murray's  autumn  an- 
nouncements are  unusually  rich  in 
books  of  fiction.  Among  them  are  "A 
Vizier's  Daughter,"  a  story  of  Afghan 
life  by  Miss  Lillian  Hamilton,  who 
was  the  Ameer's  medical  adviser; 
"The  Heart's  Highway,"  by  Miss  Mary 
B.  Wllklns,  a  romance  ef  Virginia  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  "Monica 
Grey,"  by  the  Hon.  Lady  Hely-Hutch- 
i n son,  and  half  a  dozen  others. 

Apropos  of  the  tendency  of  some 
writers  of  fiction  to  use  the  same  char- 
acters over  and  over  again  in  suceed- 
ing  stories,  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  urges  that  an  asylum  for 
used-up  characters  in  fiction  would  be 
at  least  as  useful  as  Dr.  Holmes's  sug- 
gested asylum  for  decayed  punsters. 
But  it  makes  a  difference  who  the 
characters  are;  probably  no  one  ever 
objected  to  the  frequent  reappearance 
of  Thackeray's  characters. 

One  does  not  often  meet  a  book  more 
admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose  than 
the  "Manual  of  Personal  Hygiene." 
which  Dr.  Walter  L.  Pyle  of  the  Wills 
Eye  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  edits,  and 


for  which  he  furnishes  the  chapter  on 
Hygiene  of  the  Eye.  Intended,  as  the 
title  Indicates,  for  household  rather 
than  class-room  use,  the  volume  com- 
bines brief  dissertations  on  anatomy 
and  physiology  with  the  resultant  ex- 
position of  the  conditions  of  health.  It 
presents  the  conclusions  of  recent 
science  in  a  simple,  popular  style,  and 
is  full  of  wholesome  and  timely  sugges- 
tions. The  names  of  the  seven  special- 
ists who  contribute  to  it  appear  on  the 
title  page.  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  John  Murray,  who  is  publishing 
nn  English  edition  of  Mrs.  Edith 
Wharton's  story,  "The  Touchstone." 
encountered  a  succession  of  difficulties 
with  reference  to  the  title.  He  discov- 
ered that  the  title  had  been  already 
used  and  therefore  communicated  with 
the  author,  asking  her  permission  to 
call  it  "The  Touch  of  a  Vanished 
Hand."  Mrs.  Wharton  was  then  trav- 
elling in  Italy,  a  circumstance  which 
delayed  her  reply,  but  when  she  was 
at  last  heard  from,  her  letter  suggested 
another  title.  Investigation  disclosed 
the  fact  that  that  title  also  had  been 
preempted;  so  Mr.  Murray  went  on 
with  the  printing  under  the  title  which 
he  had  proposed,  only  to  discover  when 
the  book  was  printed,  that  a  novel 
called  "The  Touch  of  a  Vanished 
Hand"  was  published  in  1889.  He 
therefore  rechrlstened  the  book  "A 
Gift  from  the  Grave"  and  cherishes  a 
hope  that  no  prior  claimant  to  this  title 
will  arise. 

Under  the  title  "The  Crisis  in  China" 
Harper  &  Bros,  republish  from  recent 
numbers  of  The  North  American  Re- 
view a  dozen  striking  papers  relating 
to  the  existing  situation  In  China. 
They  are  written  by  Mr.  Wu.  the  Chi- 
nese minister  at  Washington.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  Mr.  Colquhoun. 
General  James  H.  Wilson,  the  Presi- 
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dents  of  the  Anglo-China  college  at 
Fooehow  and  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  China  at  Peking,  and  others 
who  write  with  the  authority  derived 
from  special  Information.  It  is  a  re- 
markable grouping  of  timely  papers: 
and  it  serves  incidentally  to  illustrate 
the  "news  value"  of  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  as  at  present  conducted. 

The  "Conquest  of  Arid  America," 
which  Mr.  William  E.  Smythe  de- 
scribes and  advises,  is  a  conquest  with 
which  all  Americans  can  sympathize, 
whatever  their  views  may  be  upon 
what  Is  called  "Imperialism,"  for  it  Is 
a  conquest  of  peace,  promising  largo 
results  in  the  material  future  of  Amer- 
ica. Aridity  Mr.  Smythe  treats  as  a 
blessing,  or  at  least  as  capable  of  being 
turned  Into  a  blessing  by  the  modern 
miracle  of  irrigation.  His  arguments 
for  measures  to  bring  together  the  men 
who  need  land  and  the  land  which 
needs  men,  and  his  presentation  of  the 
effect  upon  character  and  institutions 
of  the  co-operation  necessary  In  great 
colonizing  and  Irrigation  enterprises  are 
made  pongently,  and  with  force  and 
enthusiasm;  while  his  record  of  what 
has  been  already  done  In  these  direc- 
tions Is  drawn  from  fresh  sources  and 
personal  observation.  The  author  has 
two  qualities  which  are  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  upon  his  readers; 
he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  he 
knows  his  subject  His  book  is  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Bros. 

A  book  of  lively  present  interest  and 
of  permanent  value  is  Mr.  Archibald 
R.  Colquhoun's  "Overland  to  China," 
which  Harper  &  Bros,  publish.  It  de- 
scribes a  journey  of  seven  thousand 
miles  which  the  author  made  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  from  European 
Russia  to  Lake  Baikal,  thence  by  the 
Gobi  desert  to  Peking,  and  later  up 
the  Yangtze  river  as  far  as  it  is  nav- 
igable, and  from  Szechaan  southward 


through  the  southwestern  provinces  to 
the  Red  river.  These  are  regions 
which  are  very  much  in  the  world's 
eye  Just  at  present  and  likely  to  be 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  traversing 
them  In  company  with  Mr.  Colquhoun 
the  reader  has  the  advantage  not 
merely  of  his  fresh  personal  impres- 
sions, but  of  his  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  China  and  the  Chinese. 
The  chapters  on  Peking,  Manchuria, 
and  the  Yangtze  valley  are  especially 
valuable.  Mr.  Colquhoun's  volume  Is 
nearly  Indispensable  to  one  who  wish- 
es light  not  only  on  the  present  situa- 
tion but  on  the  far  more  complicated 
problems  which  are  Involved  in  the 
ultimate  remaking  of  the  Far  East 
There  are  maps  and  illustrations. 

The  wide-spread  modern  interest  in 
psychical  phenomena  will  certainly  be 
stimulated,  and  possibly  enlightened 
by  a  reading  of  Professor  Th.  Flour- 
noy's  volume,  "From  India  to  the 
Planet  Mars,"  which  Harper  &  Bros, 
publish  in  a  translation  by  Daniel  B. 
Vermilye.  Thte  book  embodies  the  re- 
sults of  five  years'  careful  Investiga- 
tion of  a  Geneva  medium  whom  the 
author,  for  convenience*  sake,  calls 
Mdlle.  Helene  Smith,  but  whose  real 
name  is  concealed.  The  phenomena 
attending  this  woman's  trances.  In 
which  she  Is  at  times  an  Indian  prin- 
cess, at  other  times  a  dweller  upon 
Mars,  and  at  still  others  Marie  An- 
toinette, are  extremely  curious.  Prof. 
Flournoy  has  studied  them  patiently 
and  Intimately,  and  he  states  his  con- 
clusions with  candor.  No  element  of 
commercialism  enters  Into  the  matter, 
for  the  medium  In  question  regards 
her  powers  with  religious  reverence 
and  never  uses  them  for  pay.  There 
will  be  many  readers  who  will  not  ac- 
cept all  of  the  author's  conclusions, 
but  we  do  not  see  how  any  one  can 
doubt  either  bis  thoroughness  or  his 
sincerity. 
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The  House  Behind  the  Cedars 

By  Charles  W  chksnutt.  author  of  "The  Con- 
jure Woman"  and  "The  Wife  or  ills  Youth." 
Crown  8vo,  $1.60.    (October  2".] 
Like  Mr  Chesnutt'»  previous  liooks,  thin  novel  1* 
a  story  of  the  "Color  Line."    It  Involved  romance, 
very  dramatic  incidents  ami  revelatlonsof  character, 
anil  while  It-*  literary  charm  will  attract  reader*, 
the  deep  Mgnlflcauce  and  tragedy  of  the  story  will 
stir  a  feeling  far  profounder  than  mere  interest. 

An  Indian  Giver  (A  Comedy) 
The  Smoking  Car  (A  Farce) 

Two  delightful  little  book*  by  W.  1)  IIowells. 
fitted  to  "add  to  the  gayety  of  natloi.'s."  Carefully 
printed  and  tastefully  bound.  W  cents  each. 


The  Prodigal 


By  Mart  Hallock  Kootk.  author  of  "Cn-ur 
d'Alene."  "The  Led-IIortte  Claim."  etc.  Illustra- 
ted by  the  author.   12mo.  $1.26.   [October  20.] 

The  "prodigal"  I*  a  spendthrift  young  Auckland- 
er  who  drifts  to  San  Francisco,  and  hunts  up  his 
wealthy  father's  agents.  Thev  give  htm  a  very 
meagre  allowance  and  compel  him  to  call  dally  for  It. 
He  does  not  enjov  hlsdlsclpllne,  but  meet*  a  school- 
who  is  a  very  nice  girl,  and  the  future  clears 
"  permanently- 

Fortune's  Boats 

By  Barbara  Yechton,  author  of  "A  Young  Sav. 

age,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  $1.60.   [October  17.] 

A  story  of  Ave  sisters  who  In  various  ways  earn 
their  living.    They  encounter  sundry  young  men— 
and  this  book  tells  the  pleasant  story  of  what  the 
sisters  do,  and  of  the  approaches  made  In  the  case 
of  each  to  what  promises  to  be  a  desirable  "manifest 


Friend  or  Foe 


A  Tale  of  Connecticut  during  the  War  of  1812.  By 
Frank  Samuel  Child,  author  of  "An  Unknown 
Patriot."   Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  $1.50.  [October 

17.] 

Thl<  story  has  much  of  the  spirit  of  1812.  It 
abounds  in  adventure  and  Incidents  of  interest, 
heroes  and  heroines,  which  make  it  very  attractive 
to  youthful  readers,  and  older  one*  as  well. 

Cdnah  and  Her  Brothers 

By  Eliza  orne  White,  author  of  "When  Molly 

was  Six,"  "A  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago,"  etc.  With 

four  illustrations  and  a  decorative  colored  cover. 

Square  12 mo,  $1  00.    [October  10.] 

Ednah  Beverly  Is  nine,  and  has  three  brothers 
younger  and  two  cousins  a  little  older.  They  make 
delightful  visits  to  their  grandmother,  near  Boston, 
have  a  picnic  at  Nahant,  gogypsylng  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  spend  a  winter  In  New  York.  They  do  a 
host  of  Interesting  things  and  have  uncommonly 
good  f ' 


The  Last  Refuge 

A  Sicilian  Romance.  By  Henry  B.  Fuller,  author 
of  "From  the  Other  Side,"  "The  Chevalier  of 
Penslerl  Vanl,"clc.   12mo,$lJ0.    [October  17.) 

The  hero,  finding  his  r.est  in  life  1*  diminishing, 
seeks  to  regain  It  by  visiting  Home,  seeing  its  splen- 
dors, mingling  In  Its  social  pleasures;  he  goes  to 
country  games,  and  Ix^auttful  scenes— but  none 
of  these  satisfy  him.  He  learns  of  a  city  where  there 
Is  great  need  and  opportunity  for  service.  In  nu- 
ll e  discovers  Duty  and  finds  a  Refuge.  Thestort  U 
told  with  great  charm  of  style,  and  promrses  to' be 
one  of  the  more  notable  novel*  of  the  season. 

A  White  Guard  to  Satan 

By  Miss  A.  M.  EWELL.    Iflmo.  $1.25.  [October  17.] 

An  Interesting  historical  novel  relating  to  Bacon'* 
Rebellion  in  Virginia  in  167ts,  an  episode  that  ofem 
a  subject  for  a  very  spirited  story. 

The  Half-Hearted 

By  John  Bi-chan.   12mo,  $1.60. 

An  English  story  describing  cffertlvchr  a 
who  Is  over-educated  and  consequently  falls  In 
and  In  politics.   He  goes  to  India,  regains  in 
the  normal  power  of  his  will,  and  by  a 
of  self-sacrifice  saves  the  empire. 

Through  Old-Rose  Glasses 

By  Mart  Tract  Earle.  12mo,  $1.50.  [October 
20.] 

Eight  stories,  mainly  Southern  in  scene*  and  char 
acters,  several  of  them  having  a  slight  connecting 
thread  of  locality  and  persons.  The  stories  have 
humor,  freshness  and  style. 

A  Georgian  Bungalow 

By  Frances  Cocrten  at  Bat  lor,  author  of  "Juan 
and  Juanlta,"  "Claudia  Hyde,"  etc.  With  illus- 
trations. Square  l2mo,  $1.00. 

A  capital  story  of  an  English  familv  on  a  rice 
plantation  In  Georgia.  The  four  voung  folk*  go 
to  picnics,  barbecues,  country  fairs,  and  lastly  on 
a  visit  to  England,  having  a  very  exciting  time  on 
the  voyage. 


The  Book  of  Saints 
Friendly  Beasts 


By  ABBIE  Farwell 
$1.25.    [October  20.] 

Ten  Saints  are  embraced  In  the  Iwok.  with 
good  animal  friends— the  Hon,  wolf,  gulls, 
goose,  robin,  camel*,  fish,  and  other*.  The 
capitally  writt«u  for  children, 
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A  Romance  of  English  Monachism 

By  Margaret  Horton  Potter.    12mo,  $1.60. 

A  story  of  monastic  life  in  England  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  originality 
of  its  conception  and  treatment  of  character,  and  the  breadth  of  its  historical  imag- 
ination indicate  the  advent  of  a  new  force  in  American  letters.  It  is  as  powerful  as 
♦•The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth." 


The  Cobbler  of  Nimes 

By  Mary  Imlay  Taylor,  author  of 
"On  the  Red  Staircase,"  "The  Cardi- 
nal's Musketeer,"  etc.    12mo,  $1.25. 

A  delightful  tale  of  love  and  heroism 
in  the  days  when  the  Huguenots  of 
Languedoc  waged  their  desperate  fight 
for  liberty  of  conscience  against  the 
tyranny  o'f  Louis  XIV. 


The  Private  Memoirs 
of  Madame  Roland 

Edited  with  an  Introduction,  by  Ed- 
ward Gilpin  Johnson.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  gilt  top,  deckle  edges,  $1.60. 

The. first  English  translation  of  this 
famous  work  since  the  one  made  from 
Bosc's  original  edition  within  two  years 
after  Madame  Roland's  death. 


McLOUGHLIN  AND  OLD  OREGON 

A  Chronicle 

By  Eva  Emery  Dye.    12mo,  gilt  top,  with  frontispiece.  $1.50. 

A  graphic  account  of  the  movement  that  added  Oregon  to  our  possessions. 

"Mr*.  Dvc  lintt  rare  material  at  hand  nnd  has  used  It  with  great  nklll  and  effectiveness. 
She  ha*  the  historian'*)  gift  for  bringing  out  significant  events,  the  novelist's  gift  for  vivifying 
characters." — Tkt  Buffalo  Esprtu. 


Battling  for  Atlanta 

The  Young  Kentuckians  Series 

By  Byron  A.  Dunn.  12mo.  Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 

A  lifelike  and  exciting  tale  of  Sher- 
man's brilliant  campaign,  being  a  se- 
quel to  the  author's  "General  Nelson's 
Scout"  and  "On  Gen.  Thomas's  Staff." 


The  Handsome 
Brandons 

By  Katharine  Tynan,  author  of 
"The  Dear  Irish  Girl,"  etc.  12mo. 
Illustrated.  $1.60. 

A  story  of  an  Irish  family  told  with 
the  beautv,  pathos  and  delicacy  which 
distinguish  Miss  Tvnan's  art. 


MEMOIRS  OF  ALEXANDER  I 

And  the  Court  of  Russia 

By  Mme.  La  Comtesse  DrChoiseul-Gouffier.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Mary  Berenice  Patterson.    With  portraits.    12mo,  gilt  top,  deckle  edges,  $1.50. 

Only  two  copies  of  the  original  of  this  work  are  known  to  exist,  from  one  of 
which  the  present  translation  has  been  made. 

"An  excellent  translation."—  The  Outlook 

"It  Is  n  pleasure  to  open  and  n  delight  to  read  the  book,  and  one  wishes  the  end  had  been 
yet  further  on.  Whoever  found  and  brought  back  to  us  these  memoirs  has  our  thanks."—  The 
Living  Church.  

North  Carolina  Sketches 

Phases  of  Life  where  the  Galax  Grows 

By  Mary  Nelson  Carter.  16mo, 
$1.00. 

Life  and  character  among  the  pecul- 
iar people  of  the  mountains  of  western 
North  Carolina  are  here  vividly  repro- 
duced. 


Northern  Georgia  Sketches 

By  Will  N.  Mar  ben.    16mo.  $1.00. 

These  sketches  depict  life  among  the 
humble  citizens  of  Northern  Georgia. 
They  are  full  of  delightful  humor  and 
pathos,  and  are  written  by  one  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  that  region. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  CHINA. 


In  the  month  of  September  of  last 
year  Secretary  Hay  began  a  diplomatic 
correspondence  In  reference  to  the  so- 
called  "open-door"  policy  in  China 
which  marked  an  Important  departure 
in  American  diplomacy,  and  Indicated 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
proposed  to  be  heard  from  at  least  In 
the  settlement  of  the  future  of  China, 
and  was  willing  even  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  securing  the  assent  of  the  other 
Powers  to  a  policy  believed  by  her  to 
be  a  sound  one.  If  the  doctrine  of  the 
open  door  for  commerce  in  China  was 
British  in  its  origin.  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  none  the  less  acted  wisely 
in  allowing  the  American  Government 
to  make  It  their  own  by  adoption— par- 
ticularly as  it  had  been  seriously  com- 
promised while  in  charge  of  its  original 
sponsors.  In  March  of  the  present  year 
Secretary  Hay  officially  announced  the 
success  of  the  negotiations,  in  com- 
municating to  each  of  the  Governments 
concerned  the  several  replies  of  the 
others. 

While  recognizing  a  creditable  diplo- 
matic achievement,  we  must  not  over- 
look either  the  very  partial  and  guarded 
adherence  given  by  Russia— and  she 
was  the  one  Power  most  Important  to 
commit— to  the  American  proposals,  or 
their  very  limited  scope.  These  may 
be  summarised  in  a  single  sentence; 


equal  opportunities  of  commerce  for 
the  citizens  of  all  nations  in  the  leased 
territory  or  sphere  of  Interest  possessed 
by  any  nation  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  Ohms,  with  uniform  customs 
dues,  under  a  Chinese  tariff  and  col- 
lected by  the  Chinese  Government,  har- 
bor dues  and  railroad  charges.  The 
final  replies  of  the  other  Governments 
addressed  seem  reasonably  explicit 
and  final;  that  of  Russia,  though  Count 
Mouravleff  expressed  his  conviction 
that  It  would  be  satisfactory,  and  Sec- 
retary Hay  so  accepted  it,  is  certainly 
only  partial,  and  not  very  definite.  But 
perhaps  It  was  asking  a  good  deal  of 
her  friendship  for  the  United  States  to 
expect  her  to  commit  herself  at  all  on 
a  matter  so  vitally  related  to  her  future 
In  the  Far  East.  The  point  of  more 
Immediate  present  Interest  Is  that  the 
American  proposals,  undeniably  good 
as  far  as  they  go,  do  not  pretend  to  em- 
body any  solution  of  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. For  It  Is  now  sufficiently  evident 
that  that  question  is  primarily  a  politi- 
cal, not  a  commercial,  one.  The  ©pen 
door  policy  Is  limited  to  securing  equal 
trade  conditions;  It  does  not  recognize 
the  deep-seated  political  disease  afflict- 
ing the  Chinese  Empire  or  offer  any 
remedy.  Its  implication  is  that  It  does 
not  matter  what  becomes  of  China 
politically,  or  how  her  territory  Is  dl- 
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Tided  up  among  other  Powers,  provided 
that  these  agree  to  preserve  the  open 
door  for  all  commerce  alike  within 
such  portions  of  the  empire  as  they 
choose  to  acquire— or  to  "lease,"  If  that 
term  softens  at  all  the  bard  fact  of  sub- 
stantial ownership  and  control.  Yet  in 
the  very  communication  in  which  Sec- 
retary Hay  gravely  proposed  to  the 
British  Government  that  It  should  giro 
Its  formal  adhesion  to  Its  own  policy, 
he  recognized  that  there  was  a  Chinese 
question  Inside  the  open  door,  and  In- 
dicated that  tbe  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  still  in  favor  of  preserving 
the  Integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  as 
tbe  most  effective  way  of  safeguarding 
its  own  rights.  And  now  the  Inert 
body  of  the  Chinese  nation,  pronounced 
to  be  politically  dead  by  the  nations  of 
Europe,  has  very  unpleasantly  come  to 
life  again,  and  it  becomes  clear  enough 
that  the  commercial  program  of  the 
open  door  must  be  supplemented  by 
some  pretty  vigorous  political  action, 
if  there  is  to  be  any  commerce  left  to 
safeguard.  Again  Secretary  Hay  comes 
forward  with  a  statement  of  American 
policy— and  this  time  he  does  not  limit 
it  to  securing  commercial  equality. 

On  July  3rd,  In  a  telegraphic  despatch 
addressed  to  the  various  European 
Governments,  the  full  purport  of  which 
Boon  after  became  public  the  Secre- 
tary defined  in  general  terms  the  pol- 
icy which  his  Government  sought  to 
pursue  In  China.  While  this  definition 
of  policy  was  taken  In  some  quarters 
as  Intended  quite  as  much  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  American  people  dur- 
ing a  Presidential  campaign  as  for  the 
enlightenment  of  foreign  governments. 
Its  authoritative  and  important  charac- 
ter cannot  be  denied.  The  landing  of 
American  troops  upon  Chinese  soil,  to 
join  the  armed  forces  of  the  European 
nations  and  of  Japan  in  military  oper- 
ations, of  highly  uncertain  scope  and 
duration,  certainly  marked  such  an  Im- 
portant departure  from  former  Ameri- 


can policy  as  to  call  for  some  explana- 
tion—particularly  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  no  political  or  terri- 
torial aspirations  In  China,  and  have, 
partly  on  this  account,  occupied  a  spe- 
cial position  of  friendliness  towards  the 
Chinese  Government 

Secretary  Hay  states  that  the  United 
States  adheres  to  the  policy  initiated 
by  It  In  1857,  "of  peace  with  the  Chi- 
nese nation,  and  of  furtherance  of  law- 
ful commerce,"  and  he  further  Includes 
In  this  policy  "the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  American  citi- 
zens In  China  by  all  the  means  guaran- 
teed   under    extra-territorial  treaty 
rights  or  covered  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions."    "If  wrong  be  done  to  Ameri- 
can citizens,"  he  says,  "the  responsible 
authors  will  be  held  to  the  uttermost 
accountability."  Then  follows  the  Im- 
portant statement  that  In  the  view  of 
his  Government  tbe  condition  at  Pekin 
is  one  of  virtual  anarchy,  "whereby 
power  and  responsibility  is  practically 
devolved  upon  the  local  authorities." 
As  long  as  these  officials  are  not  m 
overt  collusion  with  rebellion,  and  use 
their  powers  to  protect  foreign  life  and 
property,  they  are  to  be  regarded  "as 
representing  the  Chinese  people,  with 
whom  we  wish  to  remain  In  peace  and 
friendship."    He  then  states  that  the 
purpose  of  the  President  is  to  act  in 
concurrence   with  the  other  Powers, 
first  in  opening  up  communication  with 
Pekin  and  rescuing  American  officials, 
missionaries  and  other  citizens  who  are 
there  In  danger;  secondly,  In  affording 
all  possible  protection  everywhere  in 
China  to  American  life  and  property; 
thirdly,  in  guarding  and  protecting  all 
legitimate    American    Interests;  and 
fourthly,  In  aiding  to  prevent  a  spread 
of  the  disorder  to  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  and  "a  recurrence  of 
such  disasters."     The  Secretary  con- 
cludes with  the  significant  statement 
that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  "to  seek  a  solution 
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which  may  bring  about  permanent 
safety  and  peace  to  China,  preserve 
Chinese  territorial  and  administrative 
entity,  protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to 
friendly  Powers  by  treaty  and  by  In- 
ternational law,  and  safeguard  for  the 
world  the  principle  of  equal  and  Impar- 
tial trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese 

The  language  of  this  Important  note 
was  certainly  carefully  considered,  and 
it  must  be  taken  to  define  the  policy  to 
which  the  administration  of  President 
McKinley  is  definitely  and  fully  com- 
mitted, however  it  may  be  attacked  by 
the  political  party  In  opposition— a  pol- 
icy which  will  last  during  his  present 
term  at  least,  ending  next  March,  and 
will  be  continued  In  the  event  of  his 
reelection.  While  this  program  only 
corresponds  to  the  course  tacitly  or  ex- 
pressly accepted  by  the  European  Gov- 
ernments concerned  as  the  necessary 
one,  and  while  it  marks  no  radical  de- 
parture from  their  past  practices  in  re- 
spect to  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  seml-clvillzed  or  Oriental  peoples,  It 
certainly  marks  a  significant  change  In 
American  foreign  policy,  and  one  which 
cannot  but  have  far-reaching  conse- 

The  finding  out  of  those  responsible 
for  wrongs  to  American  citizens  and 
holding  them  to  the  "uttermost  ac- 
countability." will  be  likely  alone  to 
prove  a  task  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
and  difficulty.  As  long  as  such  wrongs 
could  be  traced  to  the  action  or  non-ac- 
tion of  local  officials,  and  as  long  as 
there  was  a  central  government  to  ap- 
peal to,  the  steps  to  take  were,  indeed, 
comparatively  simple,  even  if  rarely 
effective.  But  If  the  condition  of 
China  Is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  vir- 
tual anarchy  for  the  time  being,  as  Sec- 
retary Hay  quite  wisely  concludes, 
and  if  the  Government  of  the  Empress 
was  Itself  practically  responsible  for 
these  wrongs,  through  directly  or  indi- 
rectly countenancing  them,   then  the 


task  proposed  is  eertalnly  one  of  ex- 
ceeding difficulty;  and  If,  as  there  Is 
only  too  much  reason  to  believe,  the 
movement  against  all  foreigners,  of 
which  such  wrongs  are  merely  a  mani- 
festation, is  to  a  large  extent  a  general 
and  national  movement—so  far  as  any- 
thing can  be  national  to  China— the  ob- 
stacles In  the  way  of  enforcing  such 
accountability,  while  preserving  "rela- 
tions of  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
Chinese  people,"  would  seem  to  be  in- 
superable. 

When  we  come  to  the  other  points 
in  this  program  it  becomes  tolerably 
clear  that  it  commits  the  United  States 
to  action  which  will  ultimately  and 
necessarily  lead  to  an  actual,  If  not  at 
once  to  a  formal,  participation  on  her 
part  in  the  concert  of  the  European 
Powers  and  Japan  In  regard  lo  China. 
Of  course  the  word  used  is  "concur- 
rence." and  doubtless  tine  distinctions 
can  be  drawn  between  concurrent  ac- 
tion and  Joint  action,  If  It  is  desired  to 
persuade  the  American  people  that 
some  shadow  of  independence  of  action 
still  attaches  to  the  course  of  their 
Government  in  China.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  humanly  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  carry  out  her 
present  comprehensive  program  in 
China  otherwise  than  by  acting  to 
full  accord  with  the  other  Powers,  as 
long  as  unity  of  action  continues  among 
them,  or  by  joining  with  one  or  more 
of  them  if  a  divergence  of  policy  should 
unfortunately  arise. 

Two  lines  of  action  are  Included 
within  the  program  enunciated  by  Sec- 
retary Hay,  the  one  military,  the  other 
political.  The  actual  necessity  that 
military  operations  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  united  forces  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  concerned,  acting  in  com- 
mon, seems  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
number  of  men  whom  the  United 
States  could  at  present  contribute  to  a 
Chinese  campaign  would  be  utterly  In- 
adequate  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
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punishment  for  outrages  to  American 
life  and  property  In  China,  or  to  afford 
anything  like  adequate  protection  to 
American  Interests  during  the  present 
crisis— to  say  nothing  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disorders  to  other  prov- 
inces, which  absolutely  requires  that 
a  strong  and  united  front  should  every, 
where  be  presented  by  the  Powers  con- 
cerned. As  the  movement  of  the  Chi- 
nese  seems  to  be  directed  against  all 
foreigners  Indiscriminately,  unity  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  mili- 
tary forces  is  a  prime  necessity. 
American  troops  may  even  be  placed 
under  the  supreme  command  of  an 
officer  representing  some  other  nation, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
must  secure  the  continuance  of  Joint 
military  operations.  It  may  truthfully 
be  said,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  has  already  entered  the  concert 
of  the  Powers  in  China  so  far  as  mil- 
itary action  Is  concerned. 

But  the  use  of  armed  force  leads  di- 
rectly and  almost  necessarily  to  politi- 
cal action,  and  in  this  field  the  Impera- 
tive need  of  concert  between  the 
Powers  is  equally  obvious.  As  soon 
as  the  international  forces  reach  Pekin 
—perhaps  even  sooner— the  political 
question  must  come  to  the  front  It 
would,  of  course,  be  theoretically  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  confine 
its  action  in  China  strictly  within 
military  lines,  and  to  leave  the  settle- 
ment of  the  future  government  of  the 
country  entirely  to  the  other  nations 
concerned,  merely  asking  for  the  recog- 
nition and  safeguarding  of  Its  own 
existing  rights  and  Interests.  It  would, 
however,  certainly  prove  a  difficult 
matter  to  draw  the  line  between  mili- 
tary and  political  action,  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  any  country  would 
be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  In- 
volved in  the  armed  operations  and 
then  assume  an  attitude  of  non-partld- 
patlon  in  the  settlement  by  the  Powers 
of  those  political  Issues  whose  treat- 


ment will  largely  determine  the  future 
of  China,  and  the  Interests  of  the  West- 
ern nations  In  that  future.     But  the 
strong  probability  that  American  ac- 
tion   will    not    be    confined  within 
military  lines  Is  made  almost  a  cer- 
tainty by  the  express  language  used  by 
Secretary  Hay  in  concluding  his  last 
note.     Besides  committing  the  United 
States  to  aid  In  preventing  "a  recur- 
rence of  such  disasters"  as   have  re- 
cently taken  place,  which  certainly  can- 
not be  effected  otherwise  thaa  through 
political  action,  he  further  states  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  his  Government  **to 
seek  a  solution  which  may  bring  about 
permanent  safety  and  peace  In  China." 
This  language  certainly #  means  that 
America  Intends  to  participate  In.  if  not 
to  originate,  action  which  will  go  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  Chinese  question, 
and  effect  a  radical  and  fundamental 
change   In   the  government   of  that 
country.   In   the  accomplishment  of 
such  an  object  It  Is  even  more  clear 
than  In  the  case  of  military  operations 
that  the  United  States  will  be  com- 
pelled, Instead  of  preserving  her  tradi- 
tional Independence  of  action  in  the 
East,  to  enter,  more  or  less  openly  and 
frankly,  the  concert  of  the  other  Pow- 
ers, if  that  be  maintained,  or  to  act  In 
harmony  with  one  or  more  of  them,  If 
the  concert  be  broken  up.    If  the  lan- 
guage of  Secretary  Hay  has  any  mean- 
ing-and  it  is  certainly   Intended  to 
have— it  plainly  and   necessarily  in- 
volves the  representation  of  the  United 
States  in  any  contrress  or  concert  of 
the  Powers  which  undertakes  to  settle 
the  future  of  China. 

If  then  America  is  in  future  to  have 
a  voice— based  upon  her  present 
military  operations,  upon  her  Important 
treaty  rights  and  her  commerce,  upon 
her  geographical  position,  Including 
now  not  only  the  Pacific  Coast  but  also 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  and  upon 
her  rank  among  the  greatest  Powers 
of  the  world— in  the  radical  settlement 
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of  the  Chinese  question,  It  Is  not  too 
early  to  consider  briefly  the  political 
relatione  existing  between  the  other 
Powers  baring  Interests  in  China— re- 
lations which  we  must  take  cognizance 
of  and  cannot  blindly  Ignore — and  to 
attempt  to  forecast  the  manner  in 
which  these  will  be  affected  by  the  en- 
try of  the  great  Republic  into  this  new 
field.  That  the  balance  of  interests 
which  has  heretofore  existed  between 
such  Powers  will  be  in  some  measure 
disturbed  seems  inevitable.  The  situa- 
tion Is  one  of  such  delicacy  end  danger 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  act  with  the  fullest  attain- 
able knowledge,  with  the  amplest  con- 
sideration, with  the  most  careful  regard 
of  the  existing  rights  and  Interests  of 
other  countries,  and  above  all  with  a 
desire  to  so  calculate  Its  own  action  as 
to  preserve  the  peace  between  the  vari- 
ous nations  concerned,  with  all  of 
whom  It  is  fortunately  on  terms  of 
friendship. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  enter  the 
field  of  Asiatic  politics  and  diplomacy, 
as  she  Is  now  doing,  it  is  certainly 
fortunate  for  the  world  that  she  occu- 
pies a  position  so  free  from  the  net- 
work of  complications,  political  and 
racial  rivalries,  and  clashing  interests, 
which  unhappily  Involve  the  other 
Powers  concerned.  In  the  first  place 
her  Interests  in  China,  both  present 
and  future— if  we  lay  aside  those  con- 
nected with  missions— are  exclusively 
commercial,  whereas  the  interests  of 
the  five  other  Powers  largely  concerned 
—Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Japan— are  necessarily  also 
political,  and  partly  territorial.  She 
desires  neither  territory  nor  exclusive 
sphere  of  influence  upon  the  continent 
of  Asia;  she  seeks  only  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  open  door  for  trade  and  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
any  of  her  citizens  lawfully  resident  in 
China.  The  same  thing  certainly  can- 
not be  said  of  any  of  the  other  Powers, 


ail  of  which,  except  Japan,  have  most 
Important  possessions  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  which  are  vitally  con- 
cerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Chinese  problem;  and 
If  Japan  has  not  yet  obtained  a  terri- 
torial foothold  upon  the  continent,  her 
interests  are  also,  perhaps  even  more 
vitally.  Involved.  On  account  of  this 
fact,  as  well  as  on  account  of  our  past 
relations  of  friendship  with  the  Chinese 
Government— signally  illustrated  by 
the  important  services  which  we  ren- 
dered to  her  in  the  making  of  peace 
with  Japan  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  war— the  United  States  occupies  a 
peculiarly  advantageous  position  to  as- 
sist in  negotiating  a  radical  solution  of 
the  celestial  question— if  that  be  indeed 
within  the  range  of  human  possibility. 

Perhaps  It  is  no  less  fortunate  that 
we  are  free  from  any  complications, 
whether  of  alliance  or  of  hostility, 
affecting  our  relations  with  the  other 
Powers  concerned.  None  of  these  Pow- 
ers, except  Great  Britain  and  France, 
have  any  Interests  whatever  on  the 
American  continent  or  its  islands — and 
the  interests  of  France  are  merely  nom- 
inal—while we  have  no  interests,  except 
those  of  commerce,  which  clash  with 
those  of  any  other  Power  In  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  may  be  true  that 
Russia,  If  she  establishes  her  dominion 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia,  may 
sometime  be  ambitious  to  bring  the 
rest  of  the  world  under  the  rule  of  the 
Czar;  or  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
French  people  were  mostly  with  Spain 
during  our  late  war;  or  that  Germany 
was  willing  to  receive  the  Philippines 
from  Spain  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States;  and  it  Is  certainly  true 
that  we  won  our  independence  from 
Great  Britain  by  force  of  arms  In  the 
last  century,  and  were  again  at  war 
with  her  In  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury now  closing.  But  surely  there  Is 
nothing  In  any  of  these  facts,  or  con- 
jectures,   which    should    now  affect 
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American  statesmanship  In  dealing  In 
an  Impartial  spirit  with  all  the  na- 
tional Interests  involved  In  the  Chinese 
situation.  Commercially  we  freely  con- 
cede to  every  other  nation  all  rights  In 
China  which  we  ask  for  ourselves;  po- 
litically we  should  seek  only  to  main- 
tain good  relations  with  the  other  Pow- 
ers and  to  contribute  everything  within 
our  ability  to  effect  an  honorable,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  a  permanent  settle- 
ment between  their  conflicting  inter- 
ests, and  to  avert  the  terrible  disaster 
of  a  war  between  any  two  or  more  of 
the  Powers  Interested  in  the  Far  East 
But  it  is  argued  in  some  quarters 
that  there  should  be  some  special  co- 
operation or  concert  of  action  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
In  China.  Joined  perhaps  by  Japan,  be- 
cause the  Interests  of  these  three  Pow- 
ers are  especially  concerned  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  open-door  policy, 
which  Is  threatened.  If  at  all,  by  the 
action  of  Russia.  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  purely  com- 
mercial Interests  of  the  UnRed  States 
would  seem  to  lie  In  the  direction  of 
assisting  to  establish  an  Important 
British  sphere  of  Influence  In  China, 
for  two  purely  business  reasons:  first, 
because  Great  Britain  believes  in,  and 
is  thoroughly  committed  to,  the  policy 
of  free  and  equal  trade  for  all  nations 
wherever  her  rule  extends;  and,  sec- 
ondly, because  she  Is  by  far  the  larg- 
est customer  for  our  products,  and  any- 
thing which  Increases  the  purchasing 
power  of  her  people — and  the  occupa- 
tion of  an  Important  part  of  China 
might  be  expected  to  do  this — might  be 
supposed  indirectly  to  benefit  American 
producers.  It  must  also  be  agreed  that, 
besides  the  community  of  language, 
the  political  institutions  and  ideas  of 
the  two  countries  largely  resemble 
each  other,  and  their  respective  peoples 
are  better  able  to  understand  one  an- 
other—even If  they  do  not  always  do 
so— than  those  of  any  other  two  great 


Powers  Interested  in  the  Orient  It  Is 
also  doubtless  true  that  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  acting 
firmly  together,  and  prepared  to  make 
their  views  prevail  at  any  cost  could 
control  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese 
question,  as  Germany  would  at  least 
remain  neutral  If  her  existing  conces- 
sions were  respected,  while  Russia  and 
Prance  would  be  overmatched  and 
would  be  obliged  to  acquiesce.  It  Is 
also  suggested  in  some  quarters  that 
for  what  may  be  called  sentimental 
reasons  as  well,  arising  out  of  the  Im- 
portant diplomatic  assistance  which 
Great  Britain  extended  to  the  United 
States  during  the  Spanish- American 
war,  American  support  should  now  be 
given  to  British  policy  In  China.  It 
seems  to  the  present  writer  that  any 
expectations  of  this  kind  are  based 
upon  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
situation  In  Asia,  and  of  the  condi- 
tions determining  the  action  of  the 
United  States,  which  cannot  be  too 
soon  removed. 

To  take  up  the  latter  point  first  sen- 
timent even  that  of  gratitude,  affords 
a  very  insecure  and  doubtful  basis  for 
national  action.  In  the  present  stage 
of  human  progress,  enlightened  na- 
tional self-Interest  would  seem  to 
afford  the  safest  guidance  for  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  political  des- 
tinies of  nations,  for  the  more  national 
self-interest  becomes  enlightened  the 
clearer  will  it  be  that  in  this  age  of  the 
world  the  Interests  of  all  nations  are 
Inextricably  bound  up  together.  If  the 
governing  statesmen  of  Great  Britain 
adopted  the  course  which  they  did  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  war  purely 
from  a  sentimental  attachment  to  the 
United  States,  and  without  believing 
that  in  the  long  run  their  course  would 
also  promote  the  best  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  they  were  guilty  of  an  act  of 
folly,  if  not  of  a  betrayal  of  national 
trust;  but  no  thinking  man  supposes 
anything  of  the  sort   Anything  which 
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tends  to  strengthen  the  power  and  in* 
ternational  Influence  of  the  United 
States  most  tend,  speaking  generally, 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  Great 
Britain,  merely  because  of  the  com- 
munity of  Interests  and  Ideas  existing 
to  a  large  extent  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  because  of  the  great  im- 
probability of  hostilities  between  them; 
and  the  risk  of  Incurring  the  enmity  of 
a  declining  power  like  Spain  could 
well  be  incurred  for  an  object  of  such 
Importance.  That  this  service  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  materially  influ- 
enced at  the  time  not  only  the  present 
Administration  but  American  opinion 
generally  in  her  favor  was  only  natu- 
ral. 

Taking  into  account,  then,  the  fact 
that  we  are  entering  the  Asiatic  arena 
In  a  spirit  of  entire  good-will,  If  not  of 
actual  friendliness,  to  Great  Britain,  at 
least  as  far  as  President  McKlnley,  his 
Cabinet  and  his  party  are  concerned, 
end  the  further  patent  fact  that  the 
commercial  policy  of  that  country  in 
the  Orient  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
trade  interests  of  the  United  States, 
let  us  briefly  consider  the  position  of 
the  different  Powers  In  the  Far  East 
as  It  stood  prior  to  the  Boxer  outbreak, 
and  as  It  will  in  all  probability  again 
stand  after  that  movement  has  been 
suppressed— if  haply  it  is  going  to  be 
suppressed. 

The  Chinese  question  has  become 
largely  a  Russian  question;  recent 
events  on  the  Amur  only  emphasize 
this  fact  The  extraordinary  exten- 
sions which  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  half-century  in  the  Russian 
dominions  in  Asia;  the  Intense  racial 
and  national  ambition  of  the  Slavs, 
with  their  steady  and,  as  some  believe, 
irresistible  movement  towards  more 
southern  climes  and  ice  free  waters; 
the  patient  and  consistent  policy  of 
that  Power,  and  the  extraordinary  dip- 
lomatic ability  displayed  In  carrying  it 
forward;  the  peculiar  talent  of  Rus- 


sians to  take  part  successfully  in  that 
network  of  intrigue  which  seems  to  be 
the  normal  form  of  Oriental  govern- 
ment; the  military  and  political  power 
possessed  by  that  great  autocratic  em- 
pire, together  with  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess already  achieved  by  her— first,  hi 
depriving  Japan  of  an  Important  part 
of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  over  China 
and  excluding  her  from  the  mainland 
of  Asia,  and  second,  in  controlling  to 
no  small  degree  the  action  of  the  Pekln 
Government,  weakened  and  disorgan- 
ized by  that  war,  and  in  obtaining 
from  It  such  extraordinary  rights  as 
those  conveyed  by  the  lease  of  Port 
Arthur  and  the  adjacent  territory,  and 
by  the  Manchurian  Railway  agree- 
ment; that  imposing  and  wonderful 
project,  already  carried  so  far  towards 
success,  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway;— 
all  these  things  indicate  that  Russia  is 
thus  far  not  only  the  strongest,  but  ac- 
tually the  dominant,  factor  in  the  Far 
East  She  approaches  China  from  be- 
hind, by  land,  while  all  the  other  Pow- 
ers except  France— and  France  is  her 
ally— now  approach  that  empire  In 
front,  and  by  the  sea.  With  the  active 
assistance  of  France  and  the  assured 
neutrality  of  Germany,  Russia,  in  spite 
of  the  insignificance  of  her  present 
trade  interests,  and  in  spite  of 
the  control  by  Great  Britain  of  over 
two- thirds  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
China,  has  been  able  thus  far  to  check- 
mate the  latter  Power  at  almost  every 
point,  and  to  make  her  own  policy  pre- 
vail. 

Great  Britain  has  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  endeavoring  to 
preserve  intact  the  full  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  China,  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  Germany  In  Shantung  and  of  Rus- 
sia in  Manchuria,  and  even  to  partici- 
pate herself  in  the  partial  dismember- 
ment of  China  by  taking  Wei-Hal- Wei, 
as  a  small  offset  to  the  infinitely  more 
valuable  acquisitions  of  the  other  two 
Powers;  so  that  Secretary  Hay  Is 
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obliged  to  speak  of  preserving  the  "en- 
tity" of  China,  her  Integrity  being  al- 
ready gone.  It  might  not  be  courteous 
for  an  American  to  describe  the  vacilla- 
tion and  weakness  of  British  policy,  or 
rather  lack  of  policy,  in  the  Bast  since 
the  appearance  of  Russia  on  the  scene, 
though  he  would  only  have  to  quote 
language  used  by  the  English  author- 
ities best  informed  upon  China.  What- 
ever the  explanation  or  excuse  may  be, 
It  Is  a  fact  too  plain  to  be  denied  that 
British  influence,  formerly  preponder- 
ant, has  sunk  almost  to  the  sero  point 
In  China,  and  American  diplomacy  can- 
not be  expected  to  Ignore  this  patent 
truth  in  shaping  its  own  policy.  The 
question   whether   it  Is  desirable  to 
maintain  British  Influence  in  China,  or 
whether  this  can  be  done  without  in- 
currlng  too  great  burdens  there,  or  too 
great  dangers  In  other  quarters,  is  one 
for  the  people  of  England  to  decide  for 
themselves,  and  they  do  not  need  any 
foreign  advice  on  the  matter;  but  the 
United  States  should  frame  her  course 
In   Asia  according   to   the  situation 
which  she  finds  existing.    If  it  is  the 
destiny  of  a  large  part  of  China  and  of 
most  of  Asia  to  be  Russianized— and 
Great  Britain,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of 
Japan,  seems  to  be  the  only  Power 
which  can  Interpose  any  effective  re- 
sistance, whether  by  diplomacy  or  by 
force  of  arms,  to  prevent  this  result — 
then   in  the  not  distant  future  the 
United  States  must  depend  upon  her 
established  friendship  with  Russia  to 
secure  access  to  markets  of  the  greatest 
value  to  her  commerce.     The  reply  of 
Count  Mouravieff  to  the  proposals  of 
the  United  States  In  reference  to  the 
open-door  policy,  even  If  leaving  much 
to  be  desired  in  fully  meeting  them,  at 
least  contains  something  of  value,  and 
indicates  the  desire  of  Russia  to  accept 
our  commercial  views  as  far  as  she 
feels  she  can  afford  to  do  so.  More- 
over, if  the  principle  of  commercial 
preference  is  at  any  time  adopted,  Rus- 


sia would  certainly  be  likely,  for  senti- 
mental and  political  reasons,  to  give  the 
preference  to  American  products  over 
British. 

While  the  United  States  has  recently 
entered  upon  a  policy  of  insular  expan- 
sion, both  In  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
oceans,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
Infer  that  we  desire  more  territory 
wherever  we  can  get  it,  or  that  because 
we  are  In  the  Philippines — and  even 
now  one  of  our  great  political  parties 
favors   a  practical  withdrawal  from 
these  Islands— we  are  going  to  become 
engaged  in  the  general  politics  of  Asia, 
or  to  throw  our  weight  into  her  politi- 
cal scales,  except  to  the  extent  of  safe- 
guarding, as  far  as  possible,  our  own 
commercial  Interests.   To  put  the  mat- 
ter more  plainly,  If,  as  some  of  the 
best-Informed  authorities  believe,  there 
are   two   irreconcilable  conflicts  ap- 
proaching in  Asia— first,  a  struggle  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  over  the  con- 
trol of  Corea,  and  second,  a  larger,  but 
perhaps  more  remote,  conflict  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  as  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  latter  power  in  Asia,  and 
ultimately  as  to  the  possession  of  India 
itself,  already  threatened  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  Muscovite  power  and  Influ- 
ence   upon   its   borders— the  United 
States,  wherever  the  sympathies  of  a 
majority   of   her   people   might  be, 
should,  and  doubtless  will,  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality.    The  development  of 
her  own  continental  territories,  with 
the   newly-acquired  islands,  together 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  throughout  the  Western  hem- 
isphere, affords  a  large  enough  scope 
for  some  time  to  come  for  her  ambi- 
tions.  To  Join  with  England,  or  with 
Japan,  or  both,  hi  settling  the  politics 
of  Asia,  In  which  they  are  both  vitally 
concerned  while  we  are  not,  would  be 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  used  to  pro- 
mote the  Interests  of  other  Powers  In- 
stead of  conserving  our  own— an  act  of 
folly  so  great  that  it  need  not  be  con- 
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templated  as  a  probability.  Commer- 
cially, the  United  States  bas  a  definite 
policy  In  Asia,  that  of  the  open  door, 
and  she  will  doubtless  join  with  any 
Powers  which  have  the  same  policy  so 
far  as  diplomatic  action  within  reason- 
able bounds  is  concerned;  politically, 
neither  having  nor  desiring  any  ter- 
ritory upon  the  continent  of  Asia,  she 
should  keep  entirely  free  from  the  gov- 
ernmental complications  of  the  Orient. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  not  only  best  con- 
serve the  interests  of  our  own  people, 
but  may  continue  to  occupy  such  a 
happy  relation  to  all  the  other  Powers 
that  when  the  Asiatic  crisis  comes,  if 
unfortunately  come  It  must,  we  may  be 
able  to  render  a  great  service  to  the 
world  by  mediating  to  preserve  its 
peace.  All  Americans  must  hope  that 
out  of  the  horrors  of  the  present  situa- 
tion In  China  may  at  least  come  that 
better  understanding  of  one  another, 
that  larger  regard  for  the  Interests  of* 
all.  which  may  establish  a  lasting  and 
assured  concord  among  the  Powers 
now  allied  In  the  Interests  of  Western 
civilization.  China  and  Asia  are  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  ambi- 
tions of  all  of  them. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  what  slterna- 
tlve  settlements  of  this  dread  problem 
of  the  future  of  China  seem  possible. 
The  actual  partitioning  of  that  great 
empire  among  the  Powers,  its  full  in- 
corporation within  their  respective 
political  systems  and  under  their  flags, 
seems  so  utterly  Impossible  that  It 
need  not  be  considered.  To  rule  the 
Chinese  people  otherwise  than  through 
a  Chinese  government  of  some  sort  is  a 
task  beyond  the  power  even  of  the 
combined  nations.  Yet  It  Is  equally 
clear  that  If  the  Chinese  question  Is  In- 
deed to  be  settled,  If  the  fire  is  really  to 
be  put  out.  and  not  left  to  smoulder 
and  break  out  again,  there  must  be 
some  sort  of  effective  control  by  the 
representatives  of  Western  civilization. 
Only  two  courses  seem  practicable;  tbe 


maintenance  of  a  central  government, 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  or  some  other,  which  should 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing order,  and  should  be  to  a  consider- 
able extent  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Powers, 
whether  acting  as  a  council  or  merely 
as  a  diplomatic  body;  or  the  division  of 
Chinese  territory  into  separate  political 
districts,  within  each  of  which  some 
one  Power  should  have  its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, and  should  be  responsible,  act- 
ing  through  such  native  rulers  as  might 
be  constituted,  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order.  If  the  first  course  is 
followed,  the  recent  note  of  Secretary 
Hay  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  In  such 
diplomatic  control;  if  the  latter,  she 
will  ask  only  for  the  assurance  by 
treaty  that  the  open  door  will  be  pre- 
served by  the  Powers  concerned,  and 
that  other  existing  treaty  rights  will 
be  safeguarded.  Each  of  these  courses 
is  full  of  difficulties,  but  it  would 
seem  that  one  or  the  other  of  them 
must  be  followed  in  order  to  re-estab- 
lish lasting  order  In  China  and  keep 
the  world's  peace.  The  only  third 
course  would  seem  to  be  the  practical 
control  of  China  by  Russia— and  this  is 
threatening. 

From  one  great  error  at  least  the 
Christian  Powers,  and  the  United 
States  most  of  all,  should  keep  scru- 
pulously free.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  outrages  committed  in  China, 
or  whatever  the  moral  complicity  of 
the  Empress  and  her  officials,  some 
stronger  and  higher  motive  than  that  of 
Inflicting  revenge,  even  for  such  an  un- 
exampled atrocity  as  the  attack  upon  a 
whole  Diplomatic  Corps,  must  inspire 
the  action  of  the  Powers.  It  is  almost 
Inconceivable  that  any  organized  gov- 
ernment, even  In  China,  should  have 
committed,  or  permitted  unless  power- 
less to  stop  It,  such  an  act  of  insane 
political  folly,  to  say  nothing  of  Its 
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moral  character;  whatever  may  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Empress  for  the 
Boxer  movement,  the  murder  of  Minis- 
ters must,  at  least,  be  considered  an 
act  of  uncontrollable  anarchy  until  the 
contrary  is  clearly  proved.  The  gov- 
ernments concerned  have  been  wise 
thus  far  in  refraining  from  any  declar- 
ation of  war  against  the  Chinese  na- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  persist  in  this  course  under  aU 
provocations.  To  hold  the  whole  people 
of  China,  differing  as  greatly  aa  they 
do  in  race,  religion  and  ideas,  and 
bound  together  by  such  loose  political 
ties,  responsible  for  all  that  has  oc- 
curred, would  be  unjust  as  well  as  fool- 
ish. However  the  lives,  property  and 
interests  of  foreigners  may  suffer 
through  the  movement  now  in  progress, 
the  Chinese  themselves  must  in  all 
these  respects  suffer  much  more  seri- 
ously. Even  the  barbarities  which 
shock  civilization  are  inflicted  alike 
upon  the  native  and  the  foreigner,  and 
China  herself  must  be  the  chief  sufferer 
by  the  convulsion  which  has  seized 
her. 

We  can  even  afford  to  recognize  that 
the  Boxer  movement  itself.  In  spite  of 
its  excesses,  is  a  patriotic,  even  if  an 
Ignorant  one,  and.  from  a  Western 
standpoint,  mistaken  In  its  purposes. 
Europe  and  America  have  denied  to 
China  the  right  to  remain  in  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  per- 
sistently forced  upon  her  their  mission- 
aries and  their  trade,  and  have  under- 
mined her  ancient  civilization;  and  in 
recent  years  they  have  despoiled  her  of 
territory,  while  furnishing  her  with  the 
best  modern  guns  and  rifles,  and  teach- 
ing her  how  to  use  them.   The  present 


result  may  be  terrible,  but  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  unnatural.  It  is  doubtless  a 
great  misfortune  for  China  herself,  as 
well  as  for  the  world  at  large,  that  she 
should  at  last  have  learned  so  well  the 
great  lessons  in  the  art  of  creating  de- 
structive forces  which  Western  civiliza- 
tion has  successfully  taught  her,  while 
almost  vainly  endeavoring  to  impart  its 
Christianity,  that  the  invader  of  her  soil 
now  finds  himself  "hoist  with  his  own 
petard/'  The  Western  nations  will  not 
withdraw  from  their  self-assumed 
task  of  Imposing  their  civilization  and 
their  trade  upon  China,  and  probably 
In  the  end  the  Chinese  will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  it  But  let  us  at  least  show 
them  that  we  can  ourselves  not  only 
accept,  but  put  In  practice,  one  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  the  religion 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  teach 
them,  by  proving  that  our  national  ac- 
tion is  not  Inspired  by  one  of  the  most 
base  and  savage  passions.  Punish- 
ment there  must  no  doubt  be,  If  guilty 
individuals  can  be  reached;  but  to  meet 
barbarism  with  barbarism,  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  mere  revenge  for  the  loss  of 
foreign  lives,  even  though  these  be 
numbered  by  the  thousand— a  revenge 
which  would  fall  as  heavily  upon  the 
innocent  as  upon  the  guilty— this.  In 
the  midst  of  such  a  political  cataclysm 
as  has  burst  upon  China,  would  be  a 
course  as  unworthy  of  enlightened 
statesmanship  as  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  If 
Western  civilization  has  grim  work  to 
do  in  China,  let  it  at  least  be  done  In 
Justice,  not  In  anger,  and  for  the  final 
good  of  the  Chinese  people  themselves, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  world. 

Josiah  Quinrv. 
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The  love  of  the  country  Is  so  deeply 
rooted  In  Englishmen  that  we  may  say 
It  Is  part  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  The 
struggles  for  existence  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  have  brought  great 
masses  of  the  population  together  m 
cities  that  are  the  visible  signs  of  ex* 
uberant  prosperity.  The  "Wen"  of  old 
Cobbett,  which  he  was  never  weary  of 
execrating,  contained  in  his  time  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  souls;  now  it  Is  Im- 
possible to  tell  the  population  of  Lon- 
don, for  who  can  say  where  London 
begins  or  ends?  The  chimneys  of  the 
north  cast  blighting  shadows  over 
areas  which  a  century  ago  were  fair 
landscapes  of  field  and  woodland. 
Towns  like  Barrow-in-Furness  or  Mid- 
dlesbrough spring  to  maturity  almost 
as  the  mushroom  growths  of  America 
beyond  the  Missouri.  The  laborers 
leave  the  plough  for  the  loom  or  the 
forge,  as  field  wages  fall  or  arable  land 
Is  left  fallow.  But  all  the  cities  strike 
their  roots  in  the  country,  and  In  the 
country  are  the  springs  that  supply 
their  waste.  In  all,  unhappily,  there 
are  multitudes  in  the  lowest  couches 
$ociales  doomed  to  live  and  die  In  deep- 
est ignorance  of  all  that  Is  brightest  in 
a  world  beyond  their  ken.  But  the 
great  majority  have  a  longing  for  rural 
outings,  which  the  drudgery  of  dull 
routine  has  almost  unfitted  them  to  en- 
joy. A  glimpse  of  blue  sky  recalls  to 
the  clerk  on  the  omnibus  the  days  when 
he  used  to  play  truant  from  the  village 
school,  and  the  daffodils  and  early 

*  1.  The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  By 
Gilbert  White.  Edited  with  notes  by  Grant 
Allen.  Illustrated  by  Edward  H.  New.  Lon- 
don: John  Lane,  1900. 

%  The  New  Forest:  Its  Traditions,  Inhabi- 
tants, and  Customs.  By  Rose  C.  de  Cresplgny 
and  Horace  Hutchinson.  Second  edition. 
London:  John  Mnrrry,  18W. 


violets,  hawked  by  tatterdemalion  flow- 
er-sellers on  the  street-curb,  bring  back 
memories  of  the  cawing  of  rooks  and 
the  first  call  of  the  cuckoo.  The  man 
who  has  made  his  fortune  feels  he 
owes  it  to  himself  to  buy  or  rent  a 
seat  in  the  country;  and  If,  when  there, 
he  is  much  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  he 
is  giving  his  children  opportunities 
which  he  but  dimly  appreciates.  So 
the  money-makers  are  ever  blending 
with  the  squirearchy,  and  old  families 
give  place  to  the  new,  who  In  some 
measure  inherit  their  traditions. 

And  surely  no  country  Is  more  beau- 
tiful than  England,  with  the  refined 
yet  home-like  beauty  that  steals  on  the 
affections.  It  is  wealthy  in  other  re- 
spects than  in  the  coal  and  iron  which 
have  given  it  industrial  supremacy; 
happily  the  area  of  those  subterrane- 
ous riches  is  limited,  and  the  country 
is  not  altogether  given  over  to  iron  and 
coal.  Take  your  stand  on  Richmond 
Hill,  within  a  stone-cast  of  the 
metropolis,  or  by  the  wilder  Worcester- 
shire Beacon  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  and 
what  a  wealth  of  meadow  and  wood- 
land lies  extended  beneath  you  along 
the  vale  of  Thames  or  the  windings  of 
sandy-bottomed  Severn!  We  are 
deeply  Indebted  to  that  much-abused 
climate  of  ours,  which,  hitting  the 
happy  mean  between  the  Pole  and  the 
tropics,  clothes  Nature  in  the  greens 
which  become  her  so  well  and  sets  her 
off  In  the  changing  coquetry  of  our  ca- 
pricious seasons.   In  rounded  hills  and 

8.  Wild  Life  In  Hampshire  Highlands.  By 
George  A.  B.  Pewar.  London:  J.  M.  Dent  a 
Co.,  1S99. 

4.  A  Cotawold  Village:  or  Country  Life 
and  Pursuits  In  Gloucestershire.  By  J.  Arthur 
Glbbs.  Second  edition.  London:  John  Mur- 
ray. 1899. 
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open  valleys  her  form  rises  and  falls 
with  the  graceful  undulations  that  are 
the  perfection  of  feminine  charm. 

Did  any  Englishman  of  ordinary 
aesthetic  feeling  ever  return  from  a 
Continental  tour  without  sensibly 
throbbing  to  the  Inspiration  of  Scott's 
familiar  apostrophe  to  Caledonia?  It 
matters  not  whether  he  cornea  from 
the  polders  of  Holland,  the  snow-girt 
alps  of  Switzerland,  or  the  wheat-lands 
of  chalky  Plcardy.  There  is  a  pleasant 
contrast  even  with  the  orchards  of 
Normandy,  and  an  exhilarating  sense 
of  relief  after  the  gloomy  solitudes  and 
forbidding  shores  of  Iron-bound  Brit- 
tany; the  landscape  Is  so  cheerful  In  Its 
variety,  and  so  friendly  In  its  evidences 
of  hearth  and  home.  Nothing  on  the 
Continent  can  rival  the  hop  gardens  in 
their  autumnal  bloom,  except  the 
trelllsed  vineyards  of  Lombardy;  and 
they  are  scarcely  less  picturesque  in 
early  spring,  when  the  poles  are 
stacked  in  tent-like  form  like  some  Tar- 
tar or  Khlrgiz  encampment.  Though 
you  have  scarcely  time  to  note  them  as 
the  train  shoots  by,  every  nook  and 
corner  holds  studies  for  the  artist.  In 
the  breezy  down,  with  the  long-armed 
windmill  on  the  crest;  the  venerable 
watermlll  on  the  chalk-stream  below, 
with  the  moss-grown  lead  and  the 
reedy  backwater;  the  old  narrow 
bridge,  with  its  sharp  rise  and  dip, 
solidly  buttressed  against  winter  floods. 
With  the  waving  crops  in  the  autumn 
and  the  sleepy  klne  grazing  pastern- 
deep  in  the  meadows,  you  might  say 
literally  that  it  Is  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  The  drowsy  air  Is 
full  of  the  hum  of  bees,  hurrying  like 
the  butterflies  from  flower  to  flower, 
but,  unlike  them,  industriously  em- 
ployed, whether  on  the  blossoms  in  the 
old-fashioned  gardens,  on  the  rich  red 
sanfoln  or  the  scented  thyme.  You 
have  no  time  to  take  thought  of  agri- 
cultural depression,  of  Impoverished 
landlords  with  a  plethora  of  vacant 


farms  on  their  hands,  or  of  laborers 
eager  to  better  themselves  and  flying 
from  worse  trouble  to  come.  It  may 
be  but  poor  consolation,  but  It  la  the 
fact,  that  when  drains  are  choked,  and 
weeds  get  the  upper  hand,  and  farms 
fall  out  of  cultivation,  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  country  is  Increased. 

The  charm  of  the  country  has  exer- 
cised an  abiding  influence  on  the 
genius  of  ruder  ages  than  ours.  It  has 
not  only  Inspired  the  poets  from  Chau- 
cer to  Tennyson— that  was  inevitable— 
but  It  has  guided  the  chisels  of  forgot- 
ten sculptors.  There  Is  nothing  in  Be- 
wick, for  example,  more  true  to  the 
poetry  of  nature  than  a  wonderful 
cornice  in  the  cloisters  of  Melrose  with 
Its  inimitable  tracery  of  field  flowers 
and  forest  leaves.  Never  is  Shakes- 
peare more  delightful  company  than 
when  he  leads  us  Into  the  forest  of 
Windsor  or  of  Arden,  inviting  us  to 
look  on  at  the  gambols  of  the  elves  or 
listen  to  the  gallant  chiding  of  the  deep- 
mouthed  hounds.  The  scapegrace  who 
stole  the  deer— whether  from  Fulbroke 
or  from  Charlecote — had  lain  many  a 
day  at  morn  and  dewy  eve  under  the 
Warwickshire  elms,  listening  to  the 
"sweet  birds'  throat,"  or  watching  the 
doe  leading  her  fawn  to  the  couch  In 
the  bracken;  and  he  knew  well  what 
he  was  writing  about  We  admire  the 
sublimity  of  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  but 
we  love  "L' Allegro"  and  "II  Pense- 
roso."  Gray's  "Elegy"  Is  an  unap- 
proachable Idyll  of  the  back-of-the- 
world  parlBh,  though  it  has  pleased  a 
modern  critic  to  disparage  It  as  "the 
springtide  of  mediocrity."  Instances 
might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  from 
the  sweet  sonnets  of  the  philosopher  of 
the  Lakes,  the  great  high  priest  of  Na- 
ture, to  the  rustic  Hits  of  Burns  the 
ploughman  and  the  forest  scenes  In 
the  Introductions  to  the  Cantos  of 
"Marmion."  But  all  the  poets  from 
Chaucer  to  Pope  had  done  little  to 
popularize  the  taste  for  natural  beauty. 
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It  was  Gilbert  White  who  translated 
poetry  into  prose,  standing  sponsor  to  a 
new  departure  in  literature;  and  we  are 
glad  to  believe  that  the  school  he 
founded  was  never  more  flourishing 
than  now. 

When  the  modest  country  parson- 
he  was  never  vicar  of  Selborne,  nor  did 
he  live  in  the  vicarage— was  writing  his 
letters  to  Pennant  and  Daines  Barring- 
ton,  he  little  dreamed  of  the  immor- 
tality he  was  to  achieve.  But  those 
letters  of  an  obscure  man  have  gone 
through  Innumerable  editions,  and 
reckon  almost  as  many  readers  as  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress/'  It  Is  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  popularity  of  Bunyan. 
The  gifted  dreamer,  with  the  magic  of 
his  dramatic  instinct,  touched  the 
chords  in  anxious  souls  struggling  for- 
ward towards  tremendous  issues.  He 
took  the  believer  by  storm  and  gave 
the  sceptic  pause.  But  the  secret  of 
White's  extraordinary  popularity  still 
eludes  us,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  sat- 
isfactory solution.  The  charm  is  inde- 
finable as  It  is  irresistible.  Super- 
ficially, "The  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne" is  what  Johnson  would  have 
called  a  pretty  book;  the  style  Is  simple 
to  an  extreme,  with  something  of  old- 
world  formality.  But  In  his  quiet 
way,  White  has  flashed  a  series  of  pic- 
tures on  the  Impressionable  retina  of 
boyhood  which  time  and  use  are  pow- 
erless to  efface.  The  Hanger  Is  more 
familiar  to  us  than  the  Schwarzwald; 
the  Plestor  has  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
emotions  than  the  plains  of  Marathon 
or  the  ruins  of  Iona.  And  the  associa- 
tion of  those  memorable  sites  reminds 
us  that  White  has  been  the  Bos  well  of 
the  old  Sussex  tortoise,  who  will  live 
through  the  ages  with  Samuel  Johnson, 
though  Samuel  had  much  to  say  for 
himself  and  Timothy  was  constitution- 
ally reserved. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  explain  the 
charm  of  White,  but  we  see  he  made 
wonderful  use  of  limited  opportunities. 
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Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifioo.  He  looks 
upward  with  awestruck  reverence  at 
the  Sussex  Downs,  that  "vast  range  of 
mountains."  With  the  adventurous 
hardihood  of  a  Livingstone  or  a  Stan- 
ley he  explores  the  solitudes  of  Wolmer 
Forest  and  Alice  Holt,  with  the  rushy 
lakes  resorted  to  by  strange  aquatic 
fowl,  where  there  are  occasionally  such 
captures  as  a  peregrine  or  a  gray  hen. 
Now  and  again,  though  rarely,  we  have 
a  pathetic  tragedy  such  as  that  of  the 
ravens.  They  had  nested  for  time  Im- 
memorial in  Losers  Wood,  choosing 
their  habitation  so  well  that  they  defied 
the  assaults  of  the  boldest  bird-nesters 
who  harried  the  home  of  the  honey- 
buzzards.  The  edict  goes  forth:  the 
oak  Is  to  be  felled,  and  the  mother  sits 
sheltering  her  helpless  young  till 
"whipped  down  by  the  twigs,  which 
brought  her  dead  to  the  ground."  Fre- 
quently White  conducted  service  In  the 
church,  but  he  was  more  concerned 
with  the  tenants  of  the  roof  than  with 
the  congregation— with  the  owls,  the 
bats,  and  the  house- martens,  and  the 
swifts  that  circled  round  the  tower.  He 
noted  their  coming  and  going  to  a  day, 
and  was  more  anxiously  on  the  out- 
look for  the  arrivals  of  the  season  than 
any  hotel-keeper  on  the  Riviera.  He 
appreciated  the  methods  of  silent  mo- 
tionless observation  afterwards  adopted 
by  Richard  Jefferies  and  others,  and 
indeed  had  organized  an  Intelligence 
department  of  his  own,  and  a  system 
of  ornithological  espionage.  The 
habits  of  the  stone-curlews  excited  his 
curiosity,  but  their  haunts  on  the 
Downs  were  beyond  his  beat  So  he 
enlisted  the  services  of  the  farming 
friend,  who  being  abroad  early  and 
late,  would  be  "a  very  proper  spy  on 
the  motions  of  these  birds."  His  own 
residence,  the  Wakes,  was  the  ideal 
home  of  a  naturalist  True,  on  one  side 
It  was  only  separated  from  "Gracious 
Street,"  with  the  swinging  signs  of  the 
butcher  and  the  alehouse,  by  railings 
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with  a  screen  of  shrubs.  But  mullions 
and  gables  were  shrouded  with  creep- 
ers; untrimmed  fruit  trees  trained  to 
the  wall  offered  shelter  to  finches  and 
flycatchers,  and  the  low  windows 
looked  out  on  lawns,  encircled  by 
orchards  and  shrubberies,  breaking 
back  to  the  slopes  leading  up  to  the 
beech  woods. 

There  have  been  many  editions  of 
White's  great  work,  but  the  most  re- 
cent, published  by  Mr.  Lane,  will  not 
easily  be  superseded.  Perhaps  the  sim- 
ple-minded and  unobtrusively  pious 
naturalist  might  have  found  a  more 
sympathetic  editor  than  the  late  Mr. 
Grant  Allen,  who  belonged  pre-emi- 
nently to  modern  science; and  the  notes, 
brief  and  sometimes  contemptuous,  are 
unsatisfactory.  But  the  Indisputable 
claim  of  the  edition  to  pre-eminence 
rests  on  the  truth  and  beauty,  the  vari- 
ety and  profusion,  of  the  illustrations. 
Mr.  New  showed  the  happy  bent  of  his 
genius  In  his  drawings  for  the  "Life  of 
.Morris,"  but  he  seems  to  have  sur- 
passed himself  In  the  present  volume. 
Throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  a 
labor  of  love,  be  makes  us  realize  the 
Selborne  which  White  has  sanctified. 
Each  scene  associated  with  the  natu- 
ralist has  been  lovingly  depicted,  from 
the  vicarage  where  he  was  born  to  the 
graveyard  where  he  lies  burled.  There 
is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  little 
Norman  church,  with  the  low  massive 
columns  that  Indicate  its  hoary  an- 
tiquity; but  if  you  would  see  his  monu- 
ment, you  have  only  to  look  around  on 
scenes  that  were  sketched  by  his  pen 
and  are  now  depicted  by  the  artist's 
pencil.  Here  Is  the  house  where  he 
lived  and  the  church  where  he  offici- 
ated, taken  from  every  point  of  view. 
There  Is  the  sandy  waste  of  Wolmer, 
with  the  sedgy  lake  In  the  foreground, 
and  the  solitary  clump  of  black  pines 
standing  out  against  the  sky.  In  rich 
contrast,  the  beeches  of  the  Hanger 
frame  with  their  foliage  each  vista 


opening  northward  from  the  village 
street  There  Is  the  mighty  yew  In  the 
euurch-yard,  so  often  noted  In  the 
diary;  and,  by-tbe-way,  it  has  grown 
over  four  feet  In  girth  since  Gilbert 
carefully  measured  It  There  are  the 
farmsteadlngs,  the  great  barns  and  the 
quaint  old  hop-kilns,  of  very  different 
construction  from  any  of  our  day. 
There  Is  the  little  rustic  bridge,  span- 
ning "the  deep  hollow  lane"  excavated 
In  the  course  of  ages  by  the  wheels  of 
farm-wagons  and  the  rush  of  floods. 
Above  all,  there  are  the  cottages,  spe- 
cially characteristic  of  Hampshire,  the 
humble  homes  of  self-respecting  pov- 
erty, not  so  abject  as  to  neglect  the 
graces.  They  blend  with  the  shelter- 
ing trees  and  surrounding  orchards,  as 
the  leaf-woven  nest  of  the  blackcap 
mingles  with  the  grays  and  greens  of 
the  bramble.  Happily,  there  are  no 
slate  quarries  within  carting  distance. 
The  lines  of  the  bulging  thatch  lend 
themselves  like  pliant  willow-work  to 
the  fancies  of  the  builder,  who,  adding 
an  "eke"  here  and  throwing  out  an 
angle  there,  seems  to  have  taken  the 
vines  and  the  clinging  creepers  for  his 
models.  Here  the  roofs  come  down  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  garden  plot; 
there  they  shelter  a  porch  or  a  broad 
bit  of  veranda,  a  handy  place  of  stor- 
age for  tools  and  spare  beehives.  In 
addition  we  have  a  new  presentation 
of  the  fauna  and  the  flora  of  Selborne 
parish.  The  chief  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  these  engravings  is  that  they 
are  not  drawn  to  scale;  but  they  dis- 
play considerable  vrauemblaiux.  For  in- 
stance, there  Is  a  world  of  expression 
In  the  eye  of  the  blue  titmouse  as  he 
hangs  head  downwards;  and  there  Is  vi- 
cious meaning  in  the  folds  of  the  viper 
as  he  winds  himself  round  the  ragged 
thorn-stem,  an  animated  caduceus, 
These  drawings,  however,  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  illustrations  of  Bewick. 
The  graving  tool  of  the  son  of  the 
Tyneside  laborer  was  as  potent  as  the 
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pen  of  the  scholarly  recluse;  be  was  to 
rural  Illustration  what  White  was  to 
rural  literature.  Equally  quick-sighted 
as  an  observer,  he  followed  nature  as 
closely  in  hte  drawings,  to  which  con- 
temporary art  could  show  no  parallel. 
They  breathe  the  poetry  of  realism; 
and  as  for  his  vignettes  and  tailpieces, 
pregnant  with  humor,  pathos  and 
satire,  they  convey  stories  and  Idylls  In 
a  few  suggestive  touches. 

But  we  must  pass  from  this  leader  in 
the  cult  of  rural  beauty  to  some  of  bis 
more  recent  followers.  It  would  be 
easy  to  fill  many  pages  In  tracing  the 
order  of  their  succession,  and  It  is  al- 
most invidious  to  single  out  names 
among  the  many  who  have  religiously 
tended  the  lamp  and  kept  alive  the 
sacred  fires.  But  we  may  note  among 
our  personal  favorites— specially  be- 
loved perhaps  from  local  or  early  asso- 
ciations—Walton,  William  Howltt  Ed- 
ward Jesse  and  George  Borrow; 
Scrope.  Colquhoun  and  St  John;  Louis 
Jennings,  who,  after  his  crusade 
against  Tammany  in  New  York,  came 
home  to  write  "Field  Paths"  In  Eng- 
land; Tom  Hughes,  Richard  Jefferies 
and  "The  Son  of  the  Marshes."  Nor 
can  we  forget  the  triumvirate  of  novel- 
ists who  have  cast  their  spells 
over  southwestern  England— Kingsley, 
Blackmore  and  Hardy.  Who  can  dis- 
sociate Ex  moor  from  "Lorn  a  Doone," 
or  Bldeford  and  Clovelly  from  Amyas 
Leigh?  Any  plutocrat  can  bequeath  his 
wealth  for  hospitals  or  almshouses;  It  Is 
a  rarer  privilege  to  consecrate  a  coun- 
try-side for  the  devotion  of  legions  of 
pilgrims.  In  our  list  of  the  writers  we 
revere  there  is  but  a  single  survivor; 
like  the  editors  of  the  "Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,"  we  have  drawn 
the  line  above  living  men.  But  the 
mantles  of  these  Elijahs  still  rest  on 
sons  of  the  prophets  who  are  always 
reminding  us  of  the  attractions  of  a 
country  life,  and  who  preach  by  ex- 
ample as  well  as  precept     We  must 


recognize,  at  any  rate,  that  their  books 
are  Inspired  by  the  keenest  sense  of 
personal  enjoyment  They  are  so  se- 
ductive that  we  can  fancy  the  success- 
ful City  man  who  reads  them  hurry- 
ing off  to  the  land-agents  for  Hants  or 
Gloucestershire,  and  diligently  search- 
ing through  their  catalogues  and  photo- 
graphs. For  our  own  part  we  are  In- 
clined to  believe  that  to  retire  to  the 
country  late  in  life,  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  happiness,  a  man  should  be 
country-born,  and.  In  a  measure,  coun- 
try-bred. But  If  the  secret  of  rural 
felicity  is  to  be  communicated,  we 
know  no  recent  writers  whose  works 
we  can  more  conscientiously  recom- 
mend than  those  whose  names  follow 
that  of  White  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  and  the  lady  who 
collaborates  with  him  had  a  happy  In- 
spiration when  they  took  the  New  For- 
est for  their  hunting  ground.  They 
need  not  have  apologized  for  being  an- 
ticipated by  grave  county  historians 
and  the  sober  compilers  of  guide-books. 
As  well  might  Crome  or  Linnell  have 
ceased  to  paint  because  there  Is  such  a 
science  as  geography.  All  depends  in 
each  new  presentation  upon  freshness 
of  feeling  and  lightness  of  touch.  Even 
more  than  Sherwood  or  Savernake,  the 
Forest  of  the  Conqueror  Is  still  a  wood 
of  Brocellande.  Within  two  hours  of 
Waterloo  Station  the  man  of  this  cen- 
tury may  be  in  pre-Norman  England 
and  lose  himself,  if  he  is  In  love  with 
adventure.  In  labyrinths  of  glade  and 
morass.  To  all  Intents,  the  Forest  Is 
much  as  the  Conqueror  made  it 
though  Mr.  Hutchinson  rejects  the 
legend  of  bis  sacrilegious  devastation. 
The  pedigrees  of  the  rough  aborigines 
are  older  than  the  most  venerable  oaks; 
till  a  generation  or  two  ago  there  was 
still  a  descendant  of  the  Purkls  who 
carted  the  corpse  of  the  Red  King  to 
Its  resting-place  at  Winchester.  The 
cruel  forest  laws  have  fallen  Into  dis- 
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use,  but  there  is  a  survival  of  anti- 
quated names,  of  prehistoric  customs, 
and  of  quaint  feudal  dignities.  There 
are  verderers  still  In  the  Forest  lodges, 
though  now  they  are  rather  tribunes  of 
the  Commons  than  minions  of  the 
Crown.  Smuggling  has  been  sup- 
pressed, and  poaching  and  deer-snatch* 
log  have  ceased  to  be  profitable  as 
formerly,  though  the  woodmen  still 
sometimes  succumb  to  temptation. 

Among  other  distinctions,  the  Forest 
still  holds  a  population  apart,  with  Its 
charcoal-burners,  squatters  and  gangs 
of  gipsies,  children  of  nature  who  are 
wedded  as  ever  to  their  wandering  life, 
and  endure  extreme  privations  In  se- 
vere winters,  holding  out.  Heaven 
knows  how.  They  are  less  provident 
than  the  squirrels,  nor  can  they  sleep 
away  their  hunger  like  hedgeplgs  and 
dormice;  but  the  brightening  of  the 
spring  and  the  sunbhue  of  the  summer 
seem  to  recompense  them  for  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  dead  season.  In  that 
life  of  the  woods,  like  the  other  set- 
tlers, they  have  developed  the  instincts 
of  tiie  forest  Indian.  In  fog  or  In 
snowfall  they  never  lose  themselves, 
and  they  can  distinguish  each  ride  or 
sinuous  track,  though  resemblance  ap- 
proaches identity.  Very  different  is  the 
case  of  the  enthusiastic  stranger  who 
gets  belated  there  in  pursuit  of  ornith- 
ology or  botany;  m  bis  excitement  be 
may  easily  lose  his  bearings,  and.  In 
the  vain  endeavor  to  steer  a  straight 
course,  go  walking  In  circles  like  a  lost 
emigrant  on  the  Texan  prairies.  Such 
a  wanderer,  when  the  evensong  of  the 
day-birds  Is  being  changed  for  the 
churn  of  the  nightjar  and  the  croak  of 
the  frog.  Is  fortunate,  indeed,  if  he  bear 
the  clink  of  the  cow-bell,  which  sig- 
nifies the  neighborhood  of  human  hab- 
itation. 

In  the  Forest  there  is  no  season  with- 
out its  peculiar  charm;  the  wealth  of 
wild  flowers  In  the  spring;  its  cool 
beds  of  bracken  in  the  heats  of  sum- 


mer, watered  by  trickling  rills  that 
take  their  rise  in  sedge-choked  pools; 
the  blaze  of  berries  on  the  natural 
shrubberies  glowing  In  the  russet  tints 
of  autumn,  beneath  oaks  that  may 
hope  for  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  now  that 
steel  replaces  timber  in  the  dockyard, 
or  weeping  birches  with  their  unkempt 
silver  tresses,  and  those  black  clumps 
of  firs,  which  are  said  to  be  draining 
with  their  thirsty  roots  the  marshy 
soil.  Here  the  shaggy  head  of  an  ant- 
lered  buck  may  show  like  a  Hama- 
dryad above  the  bracken;  there  one 
may  plunge  In  a  swamp  into  a  sounder 
of  wild  swine,  or  risk  a  charge  from 
some  sullen  old  tusker;  everywhere  the 
thickets  of  the  holly,  the  bramble  and 
the  wild  rose  offer  Impenetrable  cover 
to  all  the  nesting  birds,  from  the 
hawks  and  the  cushats  to  the  finches 
and  the  warblers.  A  very  paradise  It  Is 
of  birds,  for  it  Is  said  that  of  354  Brit- 
ish species  no  fewer  than  250  are  fre- 
quenters of  the  Forest 

Were  we  looking  out  for  a  rural  re- 
treat, after  reading  Mr.  Hutchinson  we 
should  be  tempted,  like  Sir- William 
Harcourt,  to  cast  in  our  lot  with  the 
foresters.  Mr.  Hutchinson  tells  us  that 
a  country  gentleman,  fond  of  sport, 
and  preferring  variety  of  game  to 
quantity,  will  find  full  occupation  in 
the  Forest  for  eleven  months  In  the 
twelve.  When  not  shooting,  fishing,  or 
bird-nesting,  he  can  be  hunting  foxes. 
But  in  a  similar  strain  Mr.  Dewar  sings 
the  praises  of  the  more  open  North 
Hants,  and  he  makes  out  a  good  case 
for  his  favorite  district.  Mr.  Dewar  Is 
as  enthusiastic  and  partial  as  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  but  perhaps  more  of  a 
professional;  we  mean  that  he  Is  more 
of  a  scientific  naturalist,  though  seem- 
ingly self-taught,  and  he  has:  availed 
himself  of  more  ample  opportunities 
for  methodical  observation.  Trained  on 
such  elusive  chalk-streams  as  Test  and 
Itchen,  he  has  mastered  the  subtlest  re- 
finements of  angling,  and,  having  bun- 
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self  written  on  the  "Dry  Fly,"  can 
criticise  Sir  Edward  Grey  with  author- 
ity. The  patient  pursuit  of  the  gentle 
craft  naturally  leads  him  into  seques- 
tered nooks  and  corners;  and  if  the  big 
trout  will  sulk  or  only  loll  up  indolent- 
ly to  the  lure,  be  has  always  an  alter- 
native occupation.  Bird-nesting  will 
always  be  a  passion  with  us,  as  It 
ought  to  hare  been  with  every  boy 
worth  his  salt;  and  we  have  never 
come  across  a  more  sympathetic  spirit 
since  many  a  year  ago  we  revelled  in 
Howltt's  "Boy's  Country  Book,"  or  Im- 
bibed the  lore  of  animated  nature 
when  poring  over  the  woodcuts  of  Be- 
wick. No  one  bas  been  more  persever- 
ing than  Mr.  Dewar,  or  has  owned 
more  frankly  to  his  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments. He  holds  that  the  flair 
of  the  bird-nesting  boy,  questing  like 
the  terrier  crossed  with  -the  spaniel,  Is 
keener  than  the  intelligent  experience 
of  the  man.  His  pages  are  a  revela- 
tion of  the  beneficence  of  Providence  in 
the  lavish  bestowal  of  instinct,  if  in- 
stinct is  to  be  distinguished  from  rea- 
son. The  nursing  homes  of  the  sweet- 
est songsters  and  the  shyest  or  feeblest 
birds  are  so  arranged  as  almost  to  defy 
detection.  The  nightingale  will  seem 
to  trill  a  challenge  from  his  leafy 
bower,  and  you  know  that  the  mate  he 
serenades  must  be  well  within  sight 
and  hearing;  but  even  a  Dewar  may 
spend  many  a  fruitless  hour  in  search- 
ing the  undergrowth  for  the  lowly 
nest  Then  there  are  the  nurslings  of 
the  birds  that  breed  on  bare  moorlands, 
taking  little  trouble  about  nests  and 
trusting  their  eggs  to  the  harmonies  of 
coloring.  As  soon  as  these  precocious 
chickens  have  chipped  the  shell,  they 
seem  to  come  into  their  full  inheritance 
of  craft  and  superb  self-possession. 
Mr.  Dewar  gives  examples  of  parental 
astuteness  and  subterfuge  in  aquatic 
fowl  which  may  rank  with  the  most 
sensational  stories  of  the  sagacity  of 
dogs.    The  butterflies,  the  night-moths 


and  the  insects  interest  him  as  much 
as  the  birds  and  the  wildflowere;  and 
be  finds  the  "silence  of  the  woods"  In 
a  scorching  September  as  eloquent  as 
the  voices  of  the  evening  after  sunset 
in  a  dewy  June.  A  fortunate  man,  he 
has  found  his  home  "in  the  centre  of 
dense  and  secluded  woodlands,"  where 
the  most  famous  trout  streams  of 
Hampshire  have  their  sources  in  the 
Downs. 

Much  of  Mr.  Dew  ax' b  book  is  an 
idyll  in  prose,  and  more  poetical  than 
many  of  the  artificial  effects  of  present- 
day  poets,  for  there  Is  no  sense  of 
effort;  his  Is  the  spontaneity  of  intense 
enjoyment.  Take  his  praise  of  leafy 
June,  or  bis  evening  meditation  on  one 
of  the  old-world  barrows,  when  ths 
shadows  of  the  night  and  the  darken- 
ing boughs  are  falling  on  the  resting- 
place  of  some  forgotten  warrior. 

The  knowledge  that  one  would  hare 
such  a  resting  place  as  this  might  half 
rob  the  "all-daring  night"  of  its  ter- 
rors. The  straight  dark  fir  trees  make 
rare  music,  low  and  soft  in  summer 
days,  deep  and  resonant  in  loud  au- 
tumn or  winter  nights,  and  whether 
gently  swinging  to  the  breeze  of  June 
or  rocking  to  the  wHd  northwest,  it  is 
always  true  melody  that  they  make. 
In  the  rich  leafy  mould  which  covers 
the  clay  and  the  chalk  heaped  up  to 
form  the  mound,  the  primrose,  wind- 
flower,  and  wood-sorrel  grow  in  quanti- 
ties in  April  and  May,  whilst  all  around 
in  the  brambles  intermingled  with  the 
hazel  stems,  the  blackcaps  and  garden- 
warblers  build  their  slender  but  well- 
constructed  nests.  Could  we  choose  a 
better  resting-place  through  the  centu- 
ries? 

His  criticism  of  garden  warblers  and 
blackcaps,  and  the  rival  songsters  in 
the  sylvan  orchestra.  Is  characterized 
by  feeling  and  fine  discrimination;  he 
admires  these,  but— 

Among  our  singing  birds  the  nightin- 
gale comes  easily  first,  and  there  is  no 
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other  song  of  British  bird  In  the  faint- 
est degree  comparable  to  his.  I  would 
pot  the  nightingale  alone  In  the  first 
class,  and  I  would  not  suffer  any  bird 
to  come  in  the  second  class.  The 
blackcap  and  the  garden  warbler 
should  come  in  the  third  class,  of  which 
they  Bhould  be  the  sole  occupants. 
Blackbird,  thrush,  and  lark  should 
come  In  class  four. 

This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  In 
regard  to  which  comparisons  are  more 
than  usually  odious.  Shelley  might 
have  assigned  a  higher  place  to  the 
soaring  sky-lark.  But  as  Christopher 
remarked  in  the  "Nodes,"  when  eulo- 
gizing black-bird  and  thrush,  "why  set 
such  delightful  songsters  by  the  ears?" 

With  his  catholic  admiration  of  every- 
thing that  Is  beautiful  or  sublime,  soft 
or  aesthetically  sensuous,  Mr.  Dewar 
seldom  misses  any  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, from  the  swell  of  the  Downs  and 
the  tints  of  the  foliage  to  the  music  of 
the  birds  and  the  lights  on  the  land- 
scape. Looking  down  upon  his  favor- 
ite district  from  a  lonely  and  command- 
ing height  on  a  balmy  summer  even- 
ing, he  gives  a  seductive  description  of 
its  peculiar  features,  so  that  the  reader 
who  contemplates  a  visit  may  judge  of 
the  attractions  for  himself.  It  Is  too 
long  to  quote  entire,  but  we  may  ex- 
tract some  of  the  passages. 

It  was  one  of  those  alluring  evenings 
when  the  winds,  high  during  morning 
and  afternoon,  are  "up-gathered  now 
like  sleeping  flowers,"  while  the  sun, 
hdd  through  much  of  the  day,  reappears 
to  sink  In  the  west,  a  globe  of  tire.  .  .  . 
There  are  not  many  spots  in  the  south 
of  England  where  with  a  single  glance 
of  the  eye  one  can  even  dimly  take  in 
a  country  which  Is  enriched  by  so 
many  and  sweet  trout  streams  as 
these.  Softness  was  the  feature  of  this 
landscape  to  the  south;  a  medley  it 
looked  of  oak  and  hazel  coppice,  farms 
and  great  thatched  barns  among  dark 
elms,  with  here  a  few  cottages  clus- 
tered together,  and  there  the  ornamen- 


tal timber  of  some  considerable  coun- 
try seat.  But  to  the  north  I  enjoyed 
a  much  rarer  If  less  extensive,  view  of 
southern  scenery.  Bare  and  severe  lay 
the  hills  above  Combe,  as  desolate  of 
aspect  as  those  irreclaimable  hills  of 
Exmoor  Forest,  one  of  nature's  last  re- 
maining fastnesses  in  the  tilled  and 
tamed  south.  .  .  .  There  is  a  glamour 
about  such  barren  and  severe  spots  In 
the  midst  of  a  country  the  features  of 
which  are  softness  and  plenry.  Green 
waving  masses  of  oak  and  underwood, 
valleys,  watered  by  pellucid  and  m  ver- 
f ailing  chalk   springs,   trim  cottages, 
their  gardens  ablaze  through  the  sum- 
mer with  the  flower  of  our  forefathers, 
lanes  having  great,  straggling  hedges, 
laden  in  many  parts  with  heavy  mass- 
es of  wild  clematis,  might  save  even  a 
flat  country  from  the  charge  of  tame- 
ness;  but  a  bit  of  wild  open  moorland, 
a  bleak  hill  without  a  green  thing  save 
its  grass  upon  It,  will  alwayB  be  a 
welcome  change  to  the  lover  of  land- 
scape. 

That  prospect  commands  a  rare  fishing 
country.  It  looks  down  upon  valleys 
which  hold  the  sources  of  the  Avon 
and  Kennet,  the  Itch  en  and  the  Test. 
Humanitarians  and  sentimentalists 
may  say  what  they  please,  but  every 
man  in  love  with  the  country  should 
be  something  of  an  angler.  The  trout- 
Ing  season,  when  the  May^fly  Is  on  and 
the  fish  are  feeding,  is  the  time  when 
all  nature  Is  most  enjoyable.  It  is  the 
whistle  of  the  snipe  In  spring-time  that 
In  memory  and  fancy  transports  Mr. 
Dewar  to  the  wooded  banks  of  the  up- 
per Test. 

The  water-meadows  of  this  district, 
be  says,  are  full  of  wild  creatures  that 
seek  a  shelter  In  their  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, now  that  the  Broads  have  be- 
come favorite  fishing  ground  and  the 
fens  have  for  the  most  part  been  re- 
claimed. Here  not  a  few  of  the  rarer 
water-birds  still  have  a  refuge,  though 
here  as  elsewhere  the  snipe,  once  so 
common.  Is  said  to  be  fast  diminishing 
in  numbers.    "The  constant  associates 
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of  the  snipe  are  the  lapwing  and  wild 
duck."  Now  that  the  eggs  fetch  fancy 
price*  no  bird  In  the  nesting  season  is 
more  persecuted  than  the  lapwing,  yet 
we  doubt  whether  It  Is  much  less  abun- 
dant than  formerly,  and  assuredly 
there  Is  no  prospect  of  Its  being  extir- 
pated. It  Is  true  that  the  unprotected 
colonies  have  been  broken  up,  where 
they  used  to  congregate  in  certain  fa- 
vored localities  In  rushy  pastures  almost 
as  thickly  as  the  black-headed  gulls; 
but  they  have  been  dispersed  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
there  Is  scarcely  a  fallow  or  a  bH  of 
waste  without  at  least  a  pair  of  these 
querulous  denizens  of  solitude.  But  the 
borders  of  well  protected  streams  like 
Test  and  Itchen  are  Invaluable  as 
breeding  places  for  the  kingfisher, 
which  Mr.  Glbbs  describes  as 

clothed  In  priceless  jewellery,  spark- 
ling In  the  sun;  sapphire  and  amethyst 
In  his  bright  blue  back,  rubles  on  his 
ruddy  breast,  and  diamonds  round  his 
princely  neck; 

and  on  these  Hampshire  rivers  the 
kingfisher  baa  still  free  right  of  fishing, 
while  his  mate  can  hatch  her  brood  In 
tranquillity  In  the  badger  like  burrow 
beneath  the  bank. 

Mr.  Dewar  Is  skilled  In  the  subtleties 
of  fine  fishing  in  limpid  chalk  streams. 
He  says  "the  Test  trout  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  deceive,"  and  no  one  who  has 
tried  the  stream  will  dispute  it 

Whitchurch,  Longparish,  Bransbury, 
Wberwell,  Chllbolton— what  enticing 
sounds  these  names  have  for  the  trout 
fisherman  about  the  time  when  the  yel- 
low of  palm  and  primrose  begins  to 
appear  In  the  hazel  coppices,  and  the 
note  of  the  chiff-chaff  Is  heard  from 
oak  and  elm. 

But  the  mention  of  Longparish  and  its 
water-meadows  reminds  us  of  the 
changes  that  have  come  about  In  the 
course  of  the  century.   The  Test  trout 


were  not  always  so  wary.  For  Long- 
parish  House  was  the  residence  of  the 
sporting  Colonel  Hawker,  who  In  his 
"Diary"  makes  constant  mention  of  the 
river  and  the  water-meadows.  Sir 
Ralph  Payne-Gall wey  remarks,  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  last  edition,  "In  the 
Test  he  caught  literally  thousands  of 
trout,  when  trout  could  be  caught  with- 
out first  crawling  for  them  like 
stalking  a  stag  and  then  throwing  a 
floating  fly." 

Mr.  Glbbs's  "Cotswold  Village"  is  a 
fertile  oasis  in  a  bleaker  district  But 

over  the  Cots  wolds:  Justice  Shallow 
had  his  hospitable  hall  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  Will  Squele  was  "a  Cotswold 
man."  Mr.  Glbbs  was  a  devout  ad- 
mirer of  the  poet  and  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  Justice;  but  It  was  not 
Shakespeare  or  8balIow  who  tempted 
him  to  rent  his  old  Manor  House.  It 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  and 
affection  soon  warmed  Into  passion. 
We  know  how  much  there  Is  In  pi- 
quancy of  expression;  It  can  give  charm 
to  features  that  are  plain  or  even  posi- 
tively ugly.  Mr.  Glbbs  admits  that  to 
a  superficial  observer  bis  surroundings 
might  seem  almost  forbidding.  "On 
the  wolds  all  Is  bleak,  dull  and  uninter- 
esting; the  air  is  ever  chill;  walls  of 
loose  stone  divide  field  from  field,  and 
few  houses  are  to  be  seen."  At  first  he 
was  inclined  to  say  with  Shallow  that 
all  was  barren.  But  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  little  hamlet  sheltering  un- 
der Hs  stately  trees,  on  the  copse- 
fringed  banks  of  the  pellucid  Come,  a 
change  came  over  hie  spirit.  The 
sharpness  of  the  contrasts  bad  an  Irre- 
sistible fascination,  and  the  vision  of 
beauty  decided  his  fate.  The  first  view 
of  his  village  Impressed  itself  Indelibly 
on  his  memory  and  affections:— 

Suddenly,  as  I  was  pondering  how 
among  these  never-ending  hills  there 
could  be  such  a  place  as  I  had  been 
told  existed,  I  beheld  It  at  my  feet  sur- 
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passing  beautiful!  Below  me  was  the 
small  village,  nestling  amid  a  wealth  of 
stately  trees.  The  hand  of  man  seemed 
In  some  by-gone  time  to  have  done  all 
that  was  necessary  to  render  the  place 
habitable,  but  no  more.  There  were 
cottages,  bridges,  and  farm  buildings, 
but  all  were  Ivy-dad  and  time-worn. 
The  very  trees  themselves  appeared  to 
be  laden  with  a  mantle  of  Ivy  that  was 
more  than  they  could  bear.  Many  a  tall 
fir,  from  base  to  topmost  bough,  was 
completely  robed  with  the  smooth  five- 
pointed  leaves  of  this  rapacious  ever- 
green. Through  the  thick  foliage  of  elm 
and  ash  and  beech  I  could  Just  see  an 
old  manor-house;  and  round  about  It,  as 
If  for  protection,  were  clustered  some 
thirty  cottages.  A  running  of  waters 
filled  my  ears,  and  on  descending  the 
hill  I  came  upon  a  silvery  trout  stream. 

In  the  "five-pointed"  leaves  of  the  Ivy 
we  note  the  exactness  of  knowledge 
which  gives  vraiscmblance  to  the  work 
of  great  poets  and  artists— vrauem- 
blance  gave  their  cachet  to  the  land- 
scapes of  Mlllals,  for  Millais  passed 
half  the  year  In  the  country.  So  old  Mr. 
Holbrook  In  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Cranford" 
appreciates  the  poetry  of  Tennyson, 
because  the  young  poet  had  written  of 
the  black  ash-buds  In  March;  and  so 
Scott  explained  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view  the  value  of  the  minuteness  of 
truth,  when  he  was  gathering  the  wild 
flowers  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 
Greta. 

Mr.  Gibbs's  decision  to  settle  in  his 
Gotswold  village  was  a  fortunate  one 
for  the  natives.  He  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  Manor  House  and  became  the 
Providence  of  the  parish.  In  his  book 
there  is  nothing  of  egoism,  but  it  Is 
full  of  personal  experiences  and  fond 
reminiscences,  and  it  brings  us  into  the 
closest  touch  with  the  writer.  In  the 
overflow  of  irrepressible  feeling  it  is 
the  frank  revelation  of  a  beautiful  life, 
and  yet  the  shadow  of  a  premature 
death  seems  to  darken  the  brightest 
pages.    Gibbs  might  have  taken  "the 


night  cometh"  for  his  motto,  and  he  set 
himself,  in  the  highest  sense,  to  make 
the  best  of  the  passing  world.  He  was 
not  righteous  over-much,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  him  of  the  Puritan  or 
the  sentimentalist;  rather  was  be  the 
lay  counterpart  of  Charles  Kingsley. 
Devoted  to  all  manner  of  sport,  he  was 
as  patient  an  angler  as  Mr.  Dewar.  and 
as  pleased  with  a  wild  bag  picked  up 
by   hard   walking.     No   man  went 
straighter  when  hounds  were  carrying 
a  scent  breast-high;  he  complains  that 
the  stone  walls  on  the  wolds  were  not 
stiff  enough;  and  his  recollections  of 
good  days  remind  us  of  runs  by  Wbyte- 
Melville  in  '"Market  Harborough"  or 
"Kate  Coventry."   But  there  is  a  seri- 
ous undercurrent  In  his  lighter  vein, 
though  It  may  sink  out  of  sight  in  an 
occasional  chapter,  as  the  Colne  disap- 
pears for  a  space  beneath  its  chalk 
bed,  the  fact  being  that  be  took  his 
responsibilities     seriously,  spending 
means  and  talents  for  the  good  of  his 
neighbors.  His  system  may  be  summed 
up  In  his  relations   with   his  bead- 
keeper,  the  son  of  a  venerable  tenant, 
and  one  of  a  family  long  settled  on  the 
land.  As  Scott  had  his  Tom  Purdle,  so 
Gibbs  had  his  Tom  Peregrine,  and  he 
made  the  most  of  him.  Tom  may  have 
been   embellished   by   an  Indulgent 
fancy,  but  In  essentials  he  Is  evidently 
true  to  the  life.     An  incarnation  of 
sylvan  knowledge  and  rural  lore,  he 
was  exploited  by  his  friend  and  master 
to  their  mutual  advantage.    Tom  was 
the   Leather-Stocking  of  Gibbs's  old 
English  scenes : — 

I  liked  the  man;  he  was  so  delightful- 
ly mysterious.  And  the  place  would 
never  have  been  the  same  without  him; 
for  he  became  part  and  parcel  with  the 
trees  and  the  fields  and  every  living 
thing.  Nor  would  the  woods  and  the 
path  by  the  brook  and  the  breezy  wolds 
ever  have  been  quite  the  same  if  his 
quaint  figure  had  not  appeared  sudden- 
ly there.  Many  a  time  was  I  startled 
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by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Tom  Pere- 
grine, when  oat  shooting  on  the  hill:  he 
seemed  to  spring  np  from  the  ground 
like  Heme  the  Hunter.  .• .  .The  dog 
was  almost  as  mysterious  as  the  man 
himself.  When  in  the  woods,  Tom's  at- 
titude and  gait  would  at  times  resemble 
the  movements  of  a  cock- peasant:  now 
stealing  along  for  a  few  yards,  listen- 
ing for  the  slightest  sound  of  any  ani- 
mal stirring  In  the  underwood:  now 
standing  for  a  time  with  bated  breath. 
Did  a  blackblrd-that  dusky  sentinel  of 
the  woods— utter  her  characteristic  note 
of  warning,  he  would  whisper,  "Hark!" 
Then,  after  due  deliberation,  he  wouM 
add,  "  'Tie  a  fox!"  or,  'There's  a  fox  in 
the  grove";  and  then  he  would  steal 
gently  up  to  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
Heynard. 

Mr.  Glbbs  was  happy  in  the  God- 
given  gift  of  mingling  with  the  under- 
educated  or  Ignorant  without  a  suspi- 
cion of  condescension.    His  was  the 
familiarity  of  a  patriarchal  chief— 
with  vassals  who  were  bound  to  him 
by  a  thousand  kind  offices.    It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  with  such  a  man  no 
day  was  ever  too  long,  and  no  month 
was  ever  dreary.    When  not  actively 
amusing  himself  he  was  doing  some- 
thing for  others,  and  he  could  possess 
himself  in  patience  with  his  pen  among 
his  books  till   rain-bursts   or  snow- 
storms had  blown  over.     Not  that  be 
shrank  from  facing  the  elements.  Some 
of  his  sharpest  cameos  are  cut  from 
the  desolation  of  the  downs  in  winter, 
when  crows,  magpies  and  green  plover 
had  been  driven  to  shelter  on  the  Colne 
banks,  and  when  the  hares  had  burled 
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themselves  beneath  the  snow,  only 
leaving  scarcely  perceptible  breathing 
holes.  Naturally  he  enjoyed  the  coun- 
try most  when  woods  and  fields  were 
most  luxuriant.  His  angling  rambles 
down  his  river,  from  its  sources  to  his 
own  village,  will  be  another  revelation, 
for  the  district  has  no  great  notoriety, 
and  Is  beyond  the  range  of  the  tourist 
He  is  never  more  sympathetically 
poetical  than  when  dilating  on  the 
beauties  of  his  own  special  oasis,  when 
the  sun  is  sloping  to  the  west  in  the 
flush  of  a  September  evening,  or  when 
tbe  moonbeams  fall  glimmering  through 
the  lattice-work  of  the  ash  boughs.  In 
his  sympathy  with  animal  nature,  be 
Is  the  rival  of  Jefferles,  the  disciple  of 
White.  He  identifies  himself  with  the 
shrewd  strategy  of  the  crafty  old  dog- 
fox who  laughed  all  tbe  packs  in  the 
neigh NMrhood  to  scorn;  and  he  makes 
himself  at  home  with  the  house- parties 
oh  his  lawn  in  the  autumn,  when  swans 
and  ducks  waddled  up  to  the  banquet 
to  meet  hand-bred  pheasants  and  the 
songsters  of  the  bushes.  We  said  that 
the  shadow  of  the  future  falls  on  the 
pages,  and,  strangely  enough,  on  the 
last  of  them— with  speculation  on  the 
future  of  the  soul— Is  a  solemn  word  of 
affectionate  warning  to  the  reader:— 

When  the  sun  goes  down,  if  you  will 
turn  for  a  little  while  from  the  noise 
and  clamor  of  the  busy  world,  you 
shall  list  to  those  voices  ringing  in  your 
ears.  Words  of  comfort  shall  you  hear 
at  eventide,  and  "sorrow  and  sadness 
shall  be  no  more." 
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My  prescribed  theme  ia  "the  19th 
century."  What  la  the  19th  century?  I 
do  not  mean  to  raise  the  controversy  as 
to  when  the  19th  century  ends  and  the 
20th  begins—a  question  the  eager  dis- 
cussion  of  which   affords   a  striking 
proof  of  the  aphorism  that  the  pleas- 
ures of  investigation  do  not  lie  so  much 
In  the  acquisition  of  truth  as  In  Its  pur- 
suit   My  Inquiry  alms  at  a  different 
mark,   and,   somewhat  expanded,  it 
comes  to  this.    When  we  mark  off  a 
century  for  particular  consideration, 
what  kind  of  period  have  we  In  our 
minds?     The  negative  answer  at  all 
events  seems  plain.    It  is  seldom,  ex- 
cept by  accident  exactly  a  hundred 
years.    Moreover,  it  Is  seldom,  except 
by  accident  precisely  the  same  period 
for  two  aspects  of  what  we  loosely  but 
conveniently  call  the  same  century.  Na- 
ture does  not  exhibit  her  uniformity  by 
any  pedantic  adherence  to  the  decimal 
system,  and  if  we  insist  upon  substitu- 
ting rigid  and  arbitrary  divisions  of  his- 
torical time  for  natural  ones  half  the 
significance  of  history  will  be  lost  for 
us.  For  example.  If  we  had  to  put  our 
finger  on  the  date  which,  in  matters 
political,  divided  the  last  century  from 
the  present  we  might  for  England 
choose  the  declaration  of  war  with 
France  in  the  last  days  of  1793;  for 
France  the  assembling  of  the  States- 
General  in  1789;  for  the  United  States 
of  America  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  the  Peace  of  Versailles. 
For  the  corresponding  event  in  literary 
history  we  might  perhaps  fix  the  publi- 
cation of  "Lyrical  Ballads,"  In  1798  as 
the  dawn  of  the  new  period  for  the 
English-speaking  people,  and.  It  may 

*  An  Address  by  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J. 
Balfour,  before  the  University  Extension  8to  • 
dents  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  2, 1900. 


be,  Chateaubriand's  "G6nie  du  Obria- 
tlanlsme"  in  1802  for  the  beginning  In 
France.    Science  is  cosmopolitan,  and 
In  dealing  with  It  we  may  eliminate 
the  particularities  of  race  and  lan- 
guage. But  even  in  the  case  of  science, 
the  different  centuries,  if  they  are  to 
be  spoken  of  as  separate  entitles,  must 
not  be  too  rigidly  defined.  Some  gentle 
violence  must  be  done  to  chronology  If 
epochs   are   to   be  profitably  distin- 
guished; and  I  imagine  that  those  who 
are  qualified  to  speak  on  such  subjects 
—which  I  am  not— would  regard  La- 
place's "Mecanlque  Celeste"  (though 
not  completed  till  1825)  as  the  culminat- 
ing performance  of  the  old  century, 
the  theories  of  Young  and  Dalton  as 
belonging   essentially    to    the  new. 
Granting  that  a  procedure  of  this  kind 
Is  desirable  if  we  are  usefully  to  sum 
up  the  achievements  of  a  particular 
epoch,  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that 
no  mere  process  of  summation  can 
quite  explain   the   impression  which 
different  epochs  produce  on  us. 

We  cannot  by  cataloguing  mental 
characteristics  or  describing  fact  and 
figure,  convey  the  Impression  of  a 
human  personality.  Neither  can  we,  by 
a  parallel  process.  Justify  our  senti- 
ments about  a  century,  yet  most  of  us 
have  them — "the  reason  why  we  can- 
not tell,  but  only  this  we  know  full 
well."  some  centuries  please  us  and 
some  do  not.  It  so  happens,  for  ex- 
ample, that  I  dislike  the  17th  century 
and  like  the  18th.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
justify  my  taste.  Perhaps  It  Is  that 
there  Is  a  kind  of  unity  and  finish  about 
the  18th  century  wanting  to  Its  prede- 
cessor. Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced 
against  the  latter  by  my  dislike  of  its 
religious  wars,  which  were  more  than 
half  political,  and  Its  political  wars. 
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which  were  more  than  half  religious. 
In  any  case  the  matter  Is  quite  unim- 
portant What  is  more  to  our  present 
purpose  la  to  ask  whether  the  19th  cen- 
tury yet  presents  Itself  to  any  of  us 
sufficiently  as  a  whole  to  suggest  any 
sentiment  of  the  kind  I  have  Just  Il- 
lustrated. 1  confess  that,  for  my  own 
part,  it  does  not  Of  that  portion  of  It 
with  which  most  of  us  are  alone  im- 
mediately acquainted,  say  the  last 
third,  I  feel  I  can  In  this  connection  say 
nothing.  We  are  too  much  of  it  to 
judge  it  The  two  remaining  thirds, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  me  so  dif- 
ferent that  I  cannot  criticise  them  to- 
gether, and,  if  I  am  to  criticise  them 
separately  I  acknowledge  at  once  that 
it  is  the  first  third  and  not  the  second 
that  engages  my  sympathies.  There  are 
those,  I  am  aware,  who  think  that  the 
great  Reform  Bill  was  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  Very  likely  they  are  right 
But  this  is  not  a  question  of  right,  but 
a  question  of  personal  predilection, 
and  from  that  point  of  view  the  middle 
third  of  the  19th  century  does  not,  I 
acknowledge,  appeal  to  me.  It  Is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  natural  Ingratitude 
which  we  are  apt  to  feel  towards  our 
Immediate  predecessors.  But  I  Justify 
It  to  myself  by  saying  that  It  reminds 
me  too  much  of  Landseer's  pictures 
and  the  revival  of  Gothic  art.  that  I 
feel  no  sentiment  of  allegiance  towards 
any  of  the  Intellectual  dynasties  which 
then  held  sway,  that  neither  the  thin 
lucidity  of  -Mill  nor  the  turbid  prophesy- 
lngs  of  Sarlyle,  neither  Comte  nor  yet 
Newman  were  ever  able  to  arouse  In 
me  tlhe  enthusiasm  of  a  disciple,  and 
that  I  turn  with  pleasure  from  the 
Cora  Laws  to  the  great  war.  from 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  to  Scott  and 
Miss  Austen,  even  from  Tennyson  and 
Browning  to  Keats,  Coleridge.  Words- 
worth and  Shelley.  Observations  like 
these,  however,  are  rather  in  the  na- 
ture of  Individual  fancies  than  Imper- 
sonal criticisms;  and  I  hasten  to  con- 


sider whether,  apart  altogether  from 
likes  and  dislikes,  there  is  any  charac- 
teristic note  which  distinguishes  this 
century  from  any  that  has  gone  before 
it 

On  this  point  I  range  myself  with 
those  who  find  this  characteristic  note 
hi  the  growth  of  science.  In  the  last 
100  years  the  world  has  seen  great 
wars,  great  national  and  social  upheav- 
als, great  religious  movements,  great 
economic  changes.  Literature  and  art 
have  had  their  triumphs  and  have  per- 
manently enriched  the  intellectual  In- 
heritance of  our  race.  Yet  large  as  is 
the  space  which  subjects  like  these  le- 
gitimately fill  in  our  thoughts,  much  as 
they  will  occupy  the  future  historian, 
it  is  not  among  these  that  I  seek  for 
the  most  Important  and  the  most  fun* 
damental  differences  which  separate 
the  present  from  preceding  ages.  Bather 
is  this  to  be  found  in  the  cumulative 
products  of  scientific  research,  to 
which  no  other  period  offers  a  prece- 
dent or  a  parallel.  No  single  discovery, 
It  may  be,  can  be  compared  In  Its  re- 
sults to  that  of  Copernicus;  no  single 
discoverer  can  be  compared  in  genius 
to  Newton;  but  In  their  total  effects, 
the  advances  made  by  the  19th  cen- 
tury are  not  to  be  matched.  Not  only 
is  the  surprising  increase  of  knowledge 
new,  but  the  use  to  which  it  has  been 
put  Is  new  also.  The  growth  of  indus- 
trial Invention  is  not  a  fact  we  are  per- 
mitted to  forget.  We  do,  however, 
sometimes  forget  how  much  of  It  Is  due 
to  a  close  connection  between  theoretic 
knowledge  and  its  utilitarian  applica- 
tion which,  in  its  degree,  is  altogether 
unexampled  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
I  suppose  that  at  this  moment,  If  we 
were  allowed  a  vision  of  the  embryonic 
forces  which  are  predestined  most  po- 
tently to  affect  the  future  of  mankind, 
we  should  have  to  look  for  them  not  in 
the  Legislature,  nor  In  the  Press,  nor 
on  the  platform,  nor  in  the  schemes  of 
practical  statesmen,  nor  the  dreams  of 
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political  theorists,  but  In  the  labora- 
tories of  scientific  students  whose 
names  are  but  little  In  the  mouths  of 
men,  who  cannot  themselves  forecast 
the  results  of  their  own  labors,  and 
whose  theories  could  scarce  be  under- 
stood by  those  whom  they  will  chiefly 
benefit 

I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  any 
sketch  of  our  gains  from  this  most 
fruitful  union  between  science  and  In- 
vention. I  may,  however,  permit  my- 
self one  parenthetic  remark  on  an  as- 
pect of  it  which  is  likely  more  and 
more  to  thrust  itself  unpleasantly  upon 
our  attention.  Marvellous  as  Is  the  va- 
riety and  Ingenuity  of  modern  indus- 
trial methods,  they  almost  all  depend 
in  the  last  resort  upon  our  supply  of 
useful  power;  and  our  supply  of  useful 
power  is  principally  provided  for  us  by 
methods  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
have  altered  not  at  all  in  principle,  and 
strangely  little  in  detail,  since  the  days 
of  Watt  Coal,  as  we  all  know,  Is  the 
chief  reservoir  of  energy  from  which 
the  world  at  present  draws,  and  from 
which  we  in  this  country  must  always 
draw;  but  our  main  cdhtrivance  for 
utilizing  It  is  the  steam  engine,  and.  by 
its  essential  nature,  the  steam  engine  Is 
extravagantly  wasteful.  So  that,  when 
we  are  told,  as  If  It  was  something  to 
be  proud  of,  that  this  is  the  age  of 
steam,  we  may  admit  the  fact  but  can 
hardly  share  the  satisfaction.  Our  coal- 
fields, as  we  know  too  well,  are  limited. 
We  certainly  cannot  Increase  them. 
The  boldest  legislator  would  hesitate 
to  limit  their  employment  for  purposes 
of  domestic  industry.  So  the  only  pos- 
sible alternative  is  to  economise  our 
method  of  consuming  them.  And  for 
this  there  would,  indeed,  seem  to  be  a 
sufficiency  of  room.  Let  a  second 
Watt  arise.  Let  him  bring  into  general 
use  some  mode  of  extracting  energy 
from  fuel  which  shall  only  waste  80 
per  cent  of  It  and  lo!  your  coalfields,  as 
sources  of  power,  are  doubled  at  once. 


The  hope  seems  a  modest  one,  but  it  is 
not  yet  fulfilled;  and  therefore  It  is  that 
we  must  qualify  the  satisfaction  with 
which  at  the  end  of  the  century  we 
contemplate  the  unbroken  course  of  Its 
industrial   triumphs.     We    have,  in 
truth,  been  little  better  than  brilliant 
spendthrifts.     Every  new 
seems  to  throw  a  new  strain 
vast  but  not  illimitable,  resources  of 
nature.     Lord  Kelvin  is  disquieted 
about  our  supply  of  oxygen;  81r  WI1- 
lam  Crookes  about  our  supply  of  ni- 
trates.  The  problem  of  our  coal  sup- 
ply Is  always  with  us.    Sooner  or  later 
the  stored -up  resources  of  the  world 
will  be  exhausted.    Humanity,  having 
used  or   squandered   its  capital,  will 
thenceforward  have  to  depend  upon 
such  current  Income  as  can  be  derived 
from  that  diurnal  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  till,  in  the  se- 
quence of  the  ages,  these  also  begin  to 
fail.    With  such  remote  speculations 
we  are  not  now  concerned.    It  is 
enough  for  us  to  take  note  how  rapidly 
the  prodigious  progress  of  recent  dis- 
covery ha 8  Increased  the  dram  upon  the 
natural  wealth  of  old  manufacturing 
countries,  and  especially    of  Great 
Britain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  frankly 
to  recognize  that  it  Is  only  by  new  in- 
ventions that  the  collateral  evils  of  old 
Inventions  can  be  mitigated;  that  to  go 
back  is  impossible;  that  our  only  hope 
lies  in  a  further  advance. 

After  all,  however,  It  Is  not  necessa- 
rily the  material  and  obvious  results  of 
scientific  discoveries  which  are  of  the 
deepest  Interest  They  have  effected 
changes  more  subtle  and  perhaps  less 
obvious  which  are  at  least  as  worthy 
of  our  consideration  and  are  at  least  as 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world.  No  century  has  seen  so  great  a 
change  In  our  intellectual  apprehension 
of  the  world  In  which  we  live.  Our 
whole  point  of  view  has  changed.  The 
mental  framework  in  which  we  arrange 
the  separate  facts  In  the  world  of  men 
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and  things  is  quite  a  new  framework. 
The  spectacle  of  the  universe  present* 
Itself  now  In  a  wholly  changed  perspec- 
tive. We  not  only  see  more,  but  we 
see  differently.  The  discoveries  in  phys- 
ics and  in  chemistry,  which  have 
borne  their  share  In  thus  re-creating  for 
us  the  evolution  of  the  past,  are  In  pro- 
cess of  giving  us  quite  new  Ideas  as  to 
the  inner  nature  of  that  material 
whole  of  which  the  world's  traversing 
space  is  but  an  insignificant  part.  Dif- 
ferences of  quality  once  thought  ulti- 
mate are  constantly  being  resolved  Into 
differences  of  motion  or  configuration. 
What  were  once  regarded  as  things 
are  now  known  to  be  movement 
Phenomena  apparently  so  wide  apart 
as  light,  radiant  heat,  and  electricity, 
are,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you, 
now  recognized  as  substantially  identi- 
cal. From  the  arrangement  of  atoms 
In  the  molecule,  not  less  than  their  In- 
trinsic nature,  flow  the  characteristic 
attributes  of  the  compound.  The  atom 
Itself  has  been  pulverized,  and  specula- 
tion is  forced  to  admit  as  a  possibility 
that  even  the  chemical  elements  them- 
selves may  be  no  more  than  varieties  of 
a  single  substance.  Plausible  attempts 
hare  been  made  to  reduce  the  physical 
universe,  with  its  infinite  variety,  its 
glory  of  color  and  of  form.  Its  signifi- 
cance and  its  sublimity,  to  one  homo- 
geneous medium  in  which  there  are  no 
distinctions  to  be  discovered  but  dis- 
tinction of  movement  or  of  stress.  And 
although  no  such  hypothesis  can,  I 
suppose,  be  yet  accepted,  the  groplngs 
of  physicists  after  this,  or  some  other 
not  less  audacious  until  cation,  must 
finally,  I  think,  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  change  of  view  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  Indicate  is  purely 
scientific,  but  Its  consequences  cannot 
be  confined  to  science.  How  will  they 
manifest  themselves  in  other  regions  of 
human  activity.  In  literature,  In  art,  In 
religion?  The  subject  fs  one  rather  for 
the  lecturer  on  the  20th  century  than 


for  the  lecturer  on  the  19th.  I,  at  least, 
cannot  endeavor  to  grapple  with  it. 

But,  before  concluding,  I  will  ask  one 
question  about  It,  and  hazard  one 
prophecy.  My  question  relates  to  art. 
We  may,  I  suppose,  say  that  artistic 
feeling  constantly  expresses  Itself  in 
the  vivid  presentation  of  sensuous  fact 
and  Its  remote  emotional  suggestion. 
Will  It  be  dulled  by  a  theory  of  the 
world  which  carries  with  it  no  emo- 
tional suggestion;  which  is  perpetually 
merging  the  sensuous  fact  In  its  physi- 
cal explanation;  whose  main  duty,  in- 
deed. It  Is  to  tear  down  the  cosmic 
scene- painting  and  expose  the  scaffold- 
ing and  wheelwork  by  which  the  world 
of  sense-perception  Is  produced?  I  do 
not  know,  I  do  not  hazard  a  conjecture; 
but  the  subject  is  worth  consideration. 
So  much  for  my  question.  My  proph- 
ecy relates  to  religion.  We  have  fre- 
quently seen  In  the  history  of  thought 
that  any  development  of  the  mechani- 
cal conception  of  the  physical  world 
gives  an  impulse  to  materialistic  specu- 
lation. Now,  if  the  goal  to  which,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  modern 
physicist  is  pressing  be  ever  reached, 
the  mechanical  view  of  things  will  re- 
ceive an  extension  and  a  completeness 
never  before  dreamed  of.  There  would 
then,  in  strictness,  be  only  one  natural 
science— namely,  physics,  and  only  one 
kind  of  explanation— namely,  the  dy- 
namic. Would  this  conception  in  its 
turn  foster  a  new  and  refined  material- 
ism? For  my  own  part  I  conjecture 
that  It  would  not.  I  believe  the  very 
completeness  and  Internal  consistency 
of  such  a  view  would  establish  Its  in- 
adequacy. The  very  fact  that  within 
it  there  seemed  no  room  for  spirit 
would  convince  mankind  that  spirit 
must  be  invoked  to  explain  it.  I  know- 
not  how  the  theoretic  reconciliation 
will  be  effected,  for  I  mistrust  the  cur- 
rent philosophical  theories  upon  the 
subject  But  that,  in  some  way  or 
other,  future  generations  will,  each  in 
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Its  own  way,  find  a  practical  modus 
vivendi  between  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  I  do  not  doubt  at  all,  and  If 
a  hundred  years  hence  some  lecturer 
whose  parents  are  not  yet  born  shall 
discourse  in  this  place  on  the  20th  cen- 


tury, it  may  be  that  he  will  note  the 
fact  that,  unlike  their  forefathers,  men 
of  his  generation  were  no  longer  dis- 
quieted by  the  controversies  once  sug- 
gested by  the  well-known  phrase 
fllct  between  science  and  religion.' 


THE  CHARACTERISTICS 

There  are  no  subjects  so  difficult  to 
study  as  those  nearest  to  us.  "It  is  ex- 
pedient for  you  that  I  go  away"  are 
words  that  might  be  printed  on  every 
familiar  object  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
things  which  are  in  contact  with  us 
that  are  the  things  most  hid  from  us. 
We  know  more  about  the  stars  than  we 
do  of  our  own  life.  Why?  Just  be- 
cause life  is  our  own,  and  the  stars  are 
not.  I  do  not  think  familiarity  breeds 
contempt;  my  adage  would  rather  be 
that  familiarity  breeds  blindness.  The 
constant  and  unvaried  vicinity  of  an 
object  Incapacitates  us  from  mentally 
seeing  It 

I  think  the  literature  of  the  Bible  has 
suffered  peculiarly  in  this  respect 
There  is  no  book  in  Europe  whose 
phrases  are  so  familiar;  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  book  In  Europe  of  which  the 
masses  have  so  little  artistic  knowl- 
edge. I  say  "artistic  knowledge." 
Men  have  looked  upon  it  so  long  as  a 
thing  of  divine  grace  that  they  have 
ceased  to  view  it  as  a  thing  of  human 
nature.  There  is  even  an  impression 
that,  from  the  natural  side,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  is  no  mark  of  culture. 
Tell  an  average  man  that  he  has  thor- 
oughly appreciated  the  literary  spirit 
of  Homer;  he  will  feel  proud.  Tell  an 
average  man  that  he  is  thoroughly  de- 
ficient In  a  knowledge  of  English  liter- 
ature; he  will  be  either  incensed  or 
ashamed.  But  I  have  heard  young  men 
of  great  ambition  and  of  high  preten- 
sions actually  boast  of  their  Ignorance 
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of  the  Bible!  It  Is  the  artistic  aspect 
of  such  a  boast  that  alone  I  have  here 
to  do  with.  The  idea  evidently  Is  that 
however  much  the  Bible  makes  a  de- 
mand upon  the  conscience.  It  makes  do 
demand  upon  the  culture.  And  I  attrib- 
ute this  impression  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  words  of  the  book  are  so 
familiar  to  the  conscience.  The  con- 
science Is  the  innermost  part  of  our 
nature;  and  what  gets  in  there,  is  not 
easily  brought  further  out  A  song 
whose  words  are  familiar  by  the  tune 
Is  not  likely  to  be  appreciated  at  its 
poetic  value;  and  a  book  whose  first 
appeal  is  to  the  conscience  is  not 
readily  overheard  by  the  literary  in- 
stinct 

None  the  less,  the  Impression  of  the 
average  man  on  this  subject  Is  the  re- 
verse of  the  truth.  In  order  to  see  this, 
the  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  stand  back. 
What  we  want  is  a  more  distant  pros- 
pect of  the  Bible.  It  Is  too  near  us.  Its 
literature  is  eclipsed  by  Its  message  of 
salvation.  Its  awful  proximity  to  the 
soul  prevents  it  from  being  seen  by  the 
eye.  I  intend  to  escape  from  this  prox- 
imity. I  am  going  to  make  an  effort 
to  obtain  a  more  distant  view.  I  will 
try  to  forget  that  this  book  brings  a 
message  of  salvation.  I  will  try  to  for- 
get that  it  is  making  an  appeal  to  my 
conscience.  I  will  endeavor  to  be  a 
neutral  spectator,  to  look  at  the  book 
as  If  I  had  seen  It  for  the  first  time- 
seen  It  as  a  purely  secular  thing,  and  as 
a  purely  literary  phenomeaon.  To  facfl- 
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ltate  such  an  effort  I  shall  keep  to  that 
In  the  Bible  which  Is  most  secular  and 
nearest  to  the  common  day — the  figures 
delineated  upon  the  page  of  Scripture. 

I  have  not  long  adopted  the  attitude 
until  I  am  brought  to  a  very  startling 
discovery.  It  la  this,  that  the  figure* 
of  the  Bible  are  purely  mental  pictures. 
Dealing  as  I  am  with  the  products  of 
an  unphilosophic  people,  I  expect  to 
find  that  the  physical  predominates;  I 
find  that  the  physical  Is  almost  entire- 
ly absent  Have  you  ever  turned  your 
mind  to  this  peculiarity  of  Bible  por- 
traiture—Its  repudiation  of  photog- 
raphy? When  a  modern  novelist  pre- 
sents the  personages  of  his  drama,  the 
first  thing  he  does  Is  to  describe  them. 
Our  first  question  about  a  man  Is,  What 
Is  he  like?  our  second  Is,  perhaps, 
Where  does  he  live?— the  Immediate 
subjects  of  interest  are  the  form  and 
its  environment  But  the  Bible  ignores 
both  the  form  and  Its  environment 
You  ask  In  vain  the  question.  What  Is 
he  like?  The  personages  of  the  Bible 
are  without  dimension,  without  feature, 
without  physical  attribute;  they  are  all 
spirit  Was  Peter  tall  or  short?  Was 
Judas  handsome  or  deformed?  Had 
Martha  wrinkles  on  her  brow?  Had 
Elijah  a  flashing  eye?  Had  Abraham 
a  patriarchal  mien?  No  answer  comes. 
We  hear  on  the  stage  a  dialogue  of 
voices,  but  we  see  not  the  form  of  him 
who  speaks.  And  the  environment  is 
equally  unrevealed.  There  Is  no  vision 
of  the  land  where  Abraham  Journeyed, 
of  the  oak  where  Abraham  worshipped, 
of  the  mountain  where  Abraham  sacri- 
ficed. So  far  as  description  is  con- 
cerned. Joseph  in  Egypt  might  have 
been  equally  Joseph  in  Mesopotamia  or 
Joseph  In  Arabia.  The  central  figure 
of  all  is  no  exception.  The  Son  of  man 
Is  physically  unseen.  The  only  In- 
stance where  His  outward  beauty 
breaks  through  the  veil  Is  an  Instance 
which  rather  confirms  than  violates  the 
principle.   It  Is  that  moment  of  Trans- 


figuration glory  In  which  His  counte- 
nance Is  Illumined  exclusively  from 
within. 

Now,  do  you  Imagine  all  this  was  an 
accident?  Do  you  think  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  the  historians  and 
poets  of  Israel  to  have  portrayed  the 
fire  on  Elijah's  face  or  depicted  the 
openness  of  Nathaniel's  expression? 
The  difficulty  must  have  been  to  avoid 
it  The  truth  la,  we*  have  here  a  bit  of 
literary  culture  as  pronounced  as  the 
mannerism  of  Browning.  The  key-note 
of  the  national  Jewish  literature,  which 
is  also  the  key-note  of  the  national 
Jewish  character,  is  struck  on  Its  open- 
ing page,  where,  before  the  light  or  the 
firmament  before  the  herb  or  the  tree, 
before  the  emergence  of  the  shape  of 
man  or  woman,  the  Spirit  moved.  This 
was  the  nation's  motto — the  power  of 
the  Internal.  This  was  to  be  the  music 
to  which  its  march  was  to  be  timed- 
through  city  and  desert  through  pros- 
perity and  captivity.  This  was  the 
rhythm  by  which  It  was  to  frame  the 
lives  of  its  heroes  and  according  to 
which  It  was  to  estimate  their  power 
—the  hidden  self,  the  inner  man.  In  Its 
literature  as  In  Its  religion,  the  primary 
rule  of  Jewish  culture  was  that  precept 
which  It  inculcated  next  to  the  worship 
of  God,  "Thou  Shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  Image." 

Before  leaving  this  point  I  cannot  but 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  these 
formless  lives  are  household  words 
among  us.  Spite  of  their  abstractness, 
they  have  got  possession  of  both  the  al- 
tar and  the  hearth.  We  ourselves  have 
clothed  them— given  them  a  body,  set 
them  a  local  habitation.  The  local 
habitation  we  have  assigned  them  Is 
not  the  land  In  which  they  lived.  It  Is 
our  own  land,  our  modern  surround- 
ings. The  personalities  of  that  far  past 
are  ever  present  They  are  no  an- 
achronism. They  sit  among  us  clothed 
In  garbs  they  never  wore  on  earth;  and 
probably  each  of  us  has  woven  for 
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them  a  different  garb.  Yet  to  all  of  us 
they  convey  the  same  spiritual  Impres- 
sion. Their  identity  to  us  lies  not  in 
their  garb,  but  In  their  mind.  Their 
power  remains  what  it  originally  was 
—a  mental  power.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob.  Joseph,  Moses,  are  essentially 
spiritual  entitles.  They  are  inde- 
pendent of  feature,  independent  of 
costume.  You  do  not  figure  them 
as  I  do,  but  you  think  of  them  as 
I  do.  We  have  separate  ideals  of  their 
form,  but  we  have  a  common  interest 
In  their  character.  And  it  is  this  men- 
tal Interest  that  keeps  them  alive.  We 
have  no  photograph  In  common,  no  pic- 
ture in  common,  no  image  In  common; 
but  we  have  in  common  the  Impression 
of  certain  mind-forces  which  have  lived 
and  struggled  on  the  stage  of  time.  In 
this  region  these  words  are  emphati- 
cally true,  "It  is  the  spirit  that  qulck- 
eneth;  the  flesh  proflteth  nothing." 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  principle  of 
Bible  delineation— the  absence  of  any 
effort  at  physical  representation.  But 
this  leads  me  to  a  second  point  closely 
connected  with  It  Not  only  are  the 
men  of  the  Bible  purely  spiritual  ab- 
stractions; their  deeds  are  purely  In- 
ward. The  dramas  which  they  enact 
are  enacted  within  their  own  brain. 
The  stage  on  which  each  of  them 
moves  is  the  stage  of  his  own  heart; 
his  dialogue  Is  with  himself,  and  he  Is 
unconscious  of  an  audience.  In  the 
least  philosophical  of  all  nations  we 
have  dramatic  Incidents  whose  Interest 
Is  purely  psychological  and  whose 
theatre  Is  as  Internal  as  is  the  stage  on 
which  move  the  plays  of  Ibsen.  What 
is  the  drama  of  Abraham?  It  is  a  sac- 
rifice of  the  will— a  sacrifice  which  Is 
never  outwardly  exacted,  and  where 
the  lamb  for  the  burnt-offering  is  un- 
seen. What  Is  the  drama  of  Isaac?  It 
is  a  life  of  self-restraint— a  life  in 
which  the  man  withholds  the  exercise 
of  half  bis  power.  What  Is  the  drama 
of  Jacob?     It  Is  a  struggle  with  con- 


science—a struggle  In  which  a  man 
•wrestles  with  his  better  self  until  the 
breaking  of  the  day.  What  is  the 
drama  of  Joseph?  It  Is  the  communing 
of  a  youth  with  his  own  dreams— alike 
under  the  stars  of  heaven  and  within 
the  bars  of  a  dungeon.     What  is  the 
drama  of  Moses?  It  is  the  tragedy  of 
hope  deferred — of  a  heart  never  quite 
seeing  the  realization  of  Its  promised 
land.    Nay,  I  ask  it  with  reverence, 
what  Is  the  drama  of  Calvary?    It  is 
the  vision  of  a  Spirit  broken  by  no  out- 
ward calamity,  by  no  visible  storm,  by 
no  stress  of  mind  or  fortune,  but  sim- 
ply and  solely  by  the  sense  of  human 
sin.    A  series  like  this  cannot  be  ac- 
cidental. It  is,  In  truth,  symptomatic— 
the  expression  of  an  idea  which  per- 
vades the  national  literature  because  it 
constitutes  the  national  life.  From 
Adam  to  Paul,  from  Eden  to  Damas- 
cus, from  the  flaming  sword  In  front  of 
paradise  to  the  flaming  light  before  the 
eye  of  the  man  of  Tarsus,  the  history 
of  Israel  exhibits  one  refrain— the  strug- 
gle of  each  man  with  his  own  soul. 

Now,  this  Inwardness  of  the  Bible 
drama  has  become  the  root  of  a  third 
characteristic  which  I  cannot  other- 
wise describe  than  by  the  name 
"Shakespearian."  By  this  name  I 
mean  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
men  of  the  Bible  are  timeless.  They 
are  altogether  independent  of  chro- 
nology. There  la  no  distance  in  develop- 
ment between  Hamlet  and  Julius 
Csesar.  The  peculiarity  of  Shakespeare 
is  that  we  have  never  the  sense  of  go- 
ing back.  The  spectator  does  not  need 
to  transport  himself  by  an  act  of  his- 
torical sympathy  Into  another  age. 
Change  the  costumes,  alter  the  names 
of  places,  and  there  is  no  difference  in 
time  between  Macbeth  and  Richard 
III.  Beyond  the  fact  of  his  genius, 
this  is  not  surprising  In  Shakespeare; 
the  scenes  are,  after  all,  the  work  of 
a  single  mind  living  In  a  very  cosmo- 
politan period.  But  that  the  same  char- 
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acterlstlc  should  prevail  In  the  Bible, 
that   the  same   universallsin  should 
meet  us  in  a  nation  the  reverse  of  cos- 
mopolitan, and  in  a  series  of  books 
enfolding  all  stages  of  culture— this  la 
a  phenomenon  which  may  well  make 
the  historian  pause  to  ponder.  Nothing 
proves  the  Inwardness  of  the  Bible 
like  its  timelessness.     The  innermost 
part  of  us  belongs  neither  to  London 
nor  Paris  nor  Jerusalem,  neither  to  the 
twentieth  century  after  Christ  nor  to 
the  twentieth  century  before  Christ;  it 
Is  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and 
forever.  But,  as  a  rule,  this  changeless 
thing  below  the  sea  Is  eclipsed  from 
the  eye  by  the  foam  on  the  surface  and 
curtained  from  the  ear  by  the  sound  of 
waves.   The  literature  which  can  dis- 
regard such  outward  interruptions,  the 
literature  which  can  look  below  the 
foam  and  listen  for  voices  beneath  the 
wave,  must  be  deserving  of  all  respect 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

And  such  a  literature  is  the  Bible. 
Let  us  take  the  rudest  of  those  ages 
embraced  within  its  records.  By  the 
rudest  I  mean  the  most  external— the 
age  least  touched  by  mental  influence. 
What  Is  that  period  of  the  Jewish  an- 
nals? It  Is  the  age  that  Immediately 
follows  the  return  from  captivity.  No- 
where Is  the  life  of  Israel  so  threatened 
with  mental  bondage.  Nowhere  Is  the 
nation  so  near  to  becoming  a  "peculiar 
people."  Nowhere  are  the  lines  of  uni- 
versal humanity  In  such  danger  of  be- 
ing obliterated  by  the  eccentric  course 
of  an  individual  stream.  If  at  any 
time  Judsea  was  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
world  or  desired  to  be  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  world,  It  was  then.  She  was 
making  the  most  frantic  efforts  to 
show  her  difference  from  other  lands. 
She  was  straining  to  exhibit  her  points 
of  divergence  from  the  common  heart 
of  man.  She  was  proclaiming  in  trum- 
pet voices  her  Isolation  from  the  gen- 
eral experience,  her  Independence  of 
those  channels  of  revelation  which  are 
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supposed  to  be  the  property  of  the 
human  race.  One  would  say  that  the 
literature  of  such  a  period,  however 
great  its  power,  must  at  all  events  be 
the  literature  of  a  class,  the  product  of 
a  particular  phase  of  culture,  to  be 
studied  as  an  historic  curiosity,  but 
not  to  be  quoted  as  a  verdict  of  Man. 

Now,  what  Is  the  state  of  the  case? 
According  to  the  Higher  Criticism,  it  is 
this  period  which  Is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  most  universal  manual  of  in- 
ward biography  which  has  ever  been 
written— the  Book  of  Psalms.     I  say 
"Inward  biography,"  for  that  is  the 
character  of  the  book.   The  writers  of 
the  Psalms  are  what  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  are— subjects  of  an  Inward 
drama  whose  tragedy  Is  In  the  heart, 
whose  struggle  Is  In  the  mind,  whose 
dialogue  Is  in  the  voices  of  their  own 
souls.     Sometimes  the  dialogue  is  ac- 
tually uttered,  sometimes  It  is  only  in- 
ferred; but  whether  uttered  or  Inferred, 
it  is  there.  And  the  result  of  the  whole 
Is  a  series  of  experiences  absolutely 
cosmopolitan.   We  have  upwards  of  a 
hundred  confessions  of  Inward  biog- 
raphy—all the  more  significant  because 
they  are  mostly  anonymous.   Like  the 
angel  of  Jacob  the  writers  give  no 
name;  they  refuse  to  be  interrogated; 
they  bless  us  and  let,  us  go.   Yet  their 
blessing  Is  a  cosmopolitan  blessing. 
Their  message  at  once  raises  them 
"above  all  principalities  and  powers," 
Into  a  world  where  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  male  nor  female,  bond 
nor  free.   Nationalities  are  superseded, 
environments  are  superseded,  classes 
are  superseded;  the  wants  of  men  give 
place  to  the  needs  of  Man.   The  prob- 
lems of  these  nameless  lives  are  the 
problems  of  human  nature,  always  and 
everywhere.    The  bars  against  which 
they  struggle  belong  to  no  local  cage; 
they  are  the  bars  to  the  cage  of  human- 
ity.    Their  difficulties  are  as  old  as 
creation  and  as  new  as  the  Higher 
Criticism.    The  experiences  are  vastly 
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varied;  but  there  is  none  of  them  local, 
there  is  none  of  them  transient,  there 
is  none  of  them  peculiar  to  an  age. 
They  have  survived  their  country  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  her 
actual  people  have  survived  her.  The 
people  have  preserved  their  individual 
pcullaritles  steadfast  unto  the  end;  but 
the  aspirings  of  the  psalmists  of  Israel 
have  even  in  the  lifetime  of  their  land 
soared  beyond  her  and  claimed  a 
corner  in  every  soil. 

I  do  not  know  an  emotion  of  the 
human  heart,  I  do  not  know  n  phase  of 
the  human  Intellect  revealed  in  these 
psalms  which  is  not  also  an  experi- 
ence of  mine.  The  diary  of  these 
nameless  lives  is  a  diary  of  my  life— of 
Its  present  problems,  of  Its  existing 
difficulties.  Every  mental  struggle  of 
these  unconscious  biographies  is  my 
struggle.  It  Is  I  who  look  up  to  the 
heavens,  and  say.  "What  Is  Man!"  It 
is  I  who  marvel  at  the  seeming  impar- 
tiality between  the  treatment  of  the 
evil  and  the  treatment  of  the  good.  It 
is  I  who  cry  out  against  the  apparent 
silence  in  the  temple  of  nature— the 
hidings  of  the  face  of  God.  It  Is  I  who 
pray  for  the  advent  of  a  reign  of 
righteousness  which  shall  be  a  refuge 
to  distress  and  a  shield  from  oppres- 
sion. It  Is  I  who  supplicate  for  a  Judg- 
ment more  just  than  the  secular  tri- 
bunal, "Let  my  sentence  come  forth 
from  Thy  presence!"  It  is  I  who  have 
made  the  discovery,  once  and  forever, 
that  the  only  availing  sacrifice  Is  a  sur- 
rendered will,  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart  It  Is  I  who  have  recognized  the 
fact  that  forgiveness  Is  not  enough  for 
me.  that  redemption  is  not  enough  for 
me,  that  what  I  need  is  a  cancelling  of 
my  yesterday,  a  blotting  out  of  my 
transgression.  It  is  I  who  feel  the 
three  solemnities  of  life  expressed  In 
the  words,  "Thou  hast  beset  me  behind 
and  before,  and  laid  Thine  hand  upon 
me."  The  man  who  said  that  was  a 
cosmopolitan  indeed!    My  religion  de- 


mands the  three— a  glorified  memory,  a 
golden  forecast  and  the  weight  of  a 
present  responsibility  or  sense  of  a 
pressing  band.  The  man  who  has 
reached  this  threefold  faith  will  never 
thirst  again. 

In  Intimate  association  with  this  ab- 
sence of  the  Idea  of  time  from  Bible 
portraiture,  there  is  another  character- 
istic which  seems  to  me  to  constitute 
a  unique  literary  peculiarity.  I  allude 
to  the  fact  that  In  delineating  its  types 
of  heroism  there  Is  an  annulling  of  the 
distinction  between  youth  and  age.  I 
know  not  where  to  find  a  parallel  to 
this  experience.  In  all  nations,  and 
specially  In  the  earliest  nations,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  magnify  youth.  It  Is 
rarely  that  romance  selects  Its  hero 
from  the  ranks  of  middle  age.  The 
glow  of  the  morning  sun  seems  indis- 
pensable to  the  poet's  gallery.  But  the 
city  of  the  Bible  has  no  need  of  the 
morning  sun.  The  Inhabitants  of  this 
city  have  lost  the  distinction  between 
dawn  and  twilight  There  Is  no  night 
there;  the  gates  of  promise  are  open 
continually.  It  would  almost  seem  at 
times  as  If  the  motto  of  the  historian 
were,  "They  shall  bring  forth  fruit  In 
old  age."  It  Is  often  est  at  evening- 
time  that  in  the  Bible  city  there  is 
light  The  heroism  of  this  gallery  only 
begins  where  the  heroism  of  other  gal 
lerles  Is  ended.  The  phenomenon  is  so 
striking  that  we  are  constrained  to 
linger  over  It 

Did  It  ever  occur  to  you  that  each 
successive  picture  of  these  Bible  times 
Is  a  picture  of  heroic  old  age?  I  see  an 
old  man  breasting  a  storm  that  has 
drowned  the  world  and  surveying 
from  Ararat  the  vanquished  flood.  I 
see  an  old  man  climbing  the  heights  of 
Morlah  to  become  the  prophet  of  a  new 
age.  I  see  an  old  man,  who  has  spent 
all  his  youth  and  middle  life  In  money- 
making,  break  forth  on  his  deathbed 
into  the  grandest  poetry;  It  is  Jacob 
leaning  on  the  point  of  his  staff  and 
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singing  the  songs  of  the  morning.  I  see 
an  old  man  getting  the  first  vision  of 
the    promised  land — the  aged  Moses 
with  his  mountain  view,  with  his  eye 
andlmmed   and  bis  natural  strength 
unabated.    I  see  an  old  man  wrapped 
In  the  shadows  of  the  grave,  proclaim- 
ing the  advent  of  a  higher  and  a  purer 
government;  it  is  Samuel,  the  first  of 
the  prophets.   I  see  an  old  man  at  the 
very   moment  when  he  feels  his  body 
falling,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
sees  his  empire  tottering,  break  forth 
into  the  most  exultant  music,  "God 
has  made  with  me  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant which  Is  well-ordered  and  sure;" 
It  is  r>avld,  the  king.  It  Is  the  old  who 
greet  the  rising  sun  of  Jesus— Eliza- 
beth   and  Zacharlas  and  Anna  and 
Simeon.    It  is  to  "such  a  one  as  Paul 
the  aged"  that  this  earth  which  had 
been  despised  by  Paul  the  young  be- 
comes a  possible  scene  of  glory.  And 
it  is  to  the  gaze  of  age,  not  of  youth, 
that  there  comes  in  Patmos  Isle  the 
most  optimistic  vision  that  has  ever 
flashed  before  the  eye  of  man— the  vi- 
sion of  that  city  of  Christ  which  has 
reached  the  harmony  of  a  "length  and 
a  breadth  and  a  height  that  are  equal." 

Can  we  account  for  this  phase  of 
Jewish  literature?    At  first  sight  it 
seems  a  contradiction  to  the  national 
life.    Why  should  a  nation  which  for 
centuries  is  silent  about  a  future  state 
hare  annulled  from  the  outset  the  dis- 
tinction between  youth  and  age?  You 
forget  one  point.  Way  is  this  nation  si- 
lent about  that  future  life  of  which  we 
speak  so  much?    It  is  because  our 
future  was  its  present.    What  tee  look 
for  mainly  beyond  the  grave  was  to 
the  Jew  a  fact  of  every  day— the  usher- 
lag  into  the  Immediate  presence  of 
God.   We  do  not  think  of  the  dead  as 
growing  old;  why?  Simply  because  we 
think  of  them  as  being  "ever  with  the 
Lord."   The  Jew  reached  that  thought 
apart  from  death.     He  did  not  hold 
that  to  be  with  the  Lord  a  man  must 


be  caught  up  In  the  air;  his  motto 
rather  was,  "Whither  shall  I  flee  from 
Thy  presence!"  To  him  there  was  only 
one  source  of  the  national  life— the  In- 
spiration of  the  Eternal.  It  was  by  no 
human  strength  that  Abraham  climbed 
the  mount  of  sacrifice.  It  was  by  no 
human  strength  that  Jacob  sang  his 
song  in  death.  It  was  by  no  human 
strength  that  Moses  had  in  old  age  the 
aspiration  of  a  youth.  The  life  which 
did  these  things  was  the  life  of  the 
Eternal.  The  Jew  was  thoroughly  con- 
sistent He  believed  that  his  heroes 
were  animated  by  the  breath  of  a 
timeless  God,  and  therefore  he  felt 
that  old  age  was  to  them  as  favorable 
as  youth.  He  said  with  the  prophet, 
"Thou  art  from  everlasting;  therefore 
/  shall  not  die!"  That  is  the  reason 
why  he  is  not  eager  to  exhibit  his 
heroes  in  the  morning.  To  bim  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  not  only 
one  day,  but  one  intensity  of  light. 
Each  was  God's  light,  and  therefore 
each  was  equally  near  the  vital  stream. 
What  youth  achieved  was  by  the 
breath  of  God;  what  age  achieved  was 
also  by  the  breath  of  God.  The 
thought  which  animated  the  nation, 
the  thought  which  permeated  the  na- 
tional literature,  was  the  voice  which 
summed  up  the  experience  of  genera- 
tions, "Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but 
by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

And  it  Is  this  that  to  my  mind  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  Judaea,  unlike 
other  lands,  has  accepted  a  paradise  at 
both  ends.  There  have  been  nations, 
and  these  have  been  the  majority,  who 
have  had  their  paradise  in  the  past; 
their  glory  is  seen  in  retrospect;  they 
look  back  to  their  morning  as  their  age 
of  gold.  There  have  been  nations,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  placed  their 
paradise  in  the  future;  their  golden  age 
Is  coming;  their  El  Dorado  Is  In  to- 
morrow's sky.  But  here  is  a  nation, 
here  is  a  literature,  which  combines 
the  two!     In  the  life  of  this  Jewish 
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people  memory  and  hope  have  met  to- 
gether, yesterday  and  to  morrow  have 
embraced  each  other.  There  Is  a  para- 
dise in  the  rear,  and  there  Is  a  paradise 
In  the  van.  Behind.  Is  the  glory  of  the 
Cherubim;  before,  Is  the  glory  of  the 
Christ  They  are  lit  by  two  lamps,— 
the  one  shining  from  the  past,  the  other 
gleaming  from  the  future— the  one  the 
light  of  Eden,  the  other  the  light  of 
the  Messiah.  Each  is  a  proclamation 
In  favor  of  the  timeless.  The  light  of 
Eden  proclaims  that  the  nation's  morn* 
Ing  was  not  the  nation's  childhood;  the 
light  of  the  Messiah  proclaims  that  the 
nation's  evening  will  not  be  the  na- 
tion's old  age.  This  land  and  its  liter- 
ature are  on  every  side  "bound  with 
gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

And  hence  there  is  one  more  strange 
phenomenon.  This  nation's  Ideal  of  Its 
future  glory  becomes  the  ideal  of  its 
past  glory.  What  is  Its  ideal  of  future 
glory)  It  is  the  reign  of  One  who  shall 
be  called  the  Prince  of  Peace — this  Is  its 
standard  of  coming  heroism.  But  this 
is  also  Its  standard  for  estimating  the 
heroism  of  the  past— and  here  lies  the 
uniqueness  of  Its  literature.  Take  the 
earliest  literature  of  other  lands;  of 
what  does  It  sing?  Of  wars  and  rumors 
of  war,  of  mighty  deeds  of  arms,  of 
prodigies  of  strength  and  paragons  of 
valor;  of  the  beginners  of  history  the 
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physically  bravest  are  deemed  the  fit- 
test to  survive.  But  for  the  beginner* 
of  this  nation's  history  there  has  been 
a  reversal  of  the  rule.  The  men  of  the 
past  on  whom  this  people  put  the 
wreath  are  the  men,  not  of  war,  but 
of  peace.  The  lives  that  receive  the 
crown  are  the  lives  of  the  family  altar, 
of  the  fireside,  of  the  home.  Other  em- 
pires delight  to  tell  how  they  were  es- 
tablished by  the  sword— Persia.  As- 
syria, Babylon,  Greece,  Rome.  But 
Judaea  delights  to  tell  how  she  was  es- 
tablished on  the  virtues  of  the  hearth— 
on  domestic  purity,  on  paternal  lore, 
on  filial  devotion,  on  deference  to  wom- 
an, on  fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow,  on 
sympathy  with  the  needs  of  Man.  It 
Is  from  the  fireside  virtues  of  an  Abra- 
ham, from  the  homely  duties  of  an 
Isaac,  from  the  commercial  success  of 
a  Jacob,  from  the  peaceful  economics 
of  a  Joseph,  that  In  the  eyes  of  Israel 
her  public  greatness  Is  derived.  And 
the  beginning  of  her  actual  power  Is 
traced  back  to  a  deed  of  humanitarian 
charity— the  picking  up  of  a  little  waif 
for  a  foundling  hospital.  Borne  tells 
how  the  founder  of  her  empire  was 
suckled  by  a  wolf;  Judaea  Is  proud  to 
record  how  the  initial  stage  of  her 
glory  was  the  philanthropy  of  a 
human  heart  who  rescued  a  drowning 
Infant  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
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If  you  are  travelling  from  the  south, 
the  country  becomes  more  and  more 
riven  by  earthquakes,  more  and  more 
parched  and  burnt  by  the  fires  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes  as  you  approach  Siena. 
There  are  no  flowers,  there  Is  no  grass, 
there  is  scarcely  any  vegetation  at  all, 
yet  the  district  has  a  weird,  wltch-Uke 
charm,  and.  In  the  hasy  distance  the 


beautiful  twin  peaks  of  Monte  Amlata 
rise  majestically  above  the  sweeping 
hills,  which  have  no  feature  of  their 
own.  As  spring  comes  on.  even  this 
wild  district  assumes  a  certain  soft- 
ness. A  gray-green  tint  clothes  the 
miles  upon  miles  of  open  country— 

Ing  towards  one  another  with  the 
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strongest  sinuosities,  and  rifts,  and 
knobs  of  earth,  till  at  last  they  sink 
Into  faint  mists,  only  to  rise  again  in 
vaporous  pink  and  blue  distances,  so 
far  off,  so  pale  and  atrial,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
atmosphere  Itself. 

This  description,  however,  only  ap- 
plies to  the  old  approach  by  carriage 
to  Siena;  the  railway  enters  many  deep 
cuttings  before  It  reaches  the  city,  and 
then,  at  a  sudden  opening,  the  brown 
earthquake-riven  hills  are  grandly 
crested  by  the  great  cathedral  town— 
intensely  stately  and  imposing:— 

Siena,  bride  of  Solitude,  whose  eyes 

Are  lifted  o'er  the  russet  hills  to  scan 
Immeasurable  tracts  of  limpid  skies, 
Arching  those  silent,  sullen  plains 

where  man 
Fades  like  a  weed  mid  mouldering 
marshes  wan; 
Where  cane  and  pine  and  cypress, 

poison-proof. 
For  death  and  fever  spread  their 
stately  roof.  1 

Few  Italian  towns  are  better  suited 
than  Siena  for  a  summer  residence.  It 
Is  never  excessively  hot,  and  there  are 
no  mosquitoes;  the  art-interests  are  in- 
exhaustible; the  accommodation  is 
comfortable;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
well-bred  and  pleasant,  and  far  more 
cordial  to  strangers  than  residents  in 
most  Italian  towns  are  now.  "Cor 
magls  tibl  Sena  pandit"— "more  than 
her  gates  Siena  opens  her  heart  to  you" 
— Is  the  pleasant  welcome  which  meets 
you  as  you  enter  the  town  gates. 

The  city  is  like  a  star,  jutting  out  be- 
tween deep  ravines  In  long,  narrow 
promontories  covered  with  houses  and 
crowned  by  convents  and  churches; 
and  the  centre  from  which  all  these 
hill-promontories  diverge  is  the  noble 
Piazza  del  Campo,  completely  medi- 
aeval still,  and  surrounded  by  gothlc 
palaces.    Its  south  side  Is  entirely  oc- 
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cupied  by  the  grand  Palazzo  Pubbllco, 
built  by  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da  Siena 
between  1205  and  1327,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  magnificent  tower  of 
La  Mangia.  A  museum  of  early  four- 
teenth-century art  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
paintings  of  its  noble  halls  and  beauti- 
ful chapel,  chiefly  illustrative  of  the 
blessings  of  Peace  with  Wisdom  and 
Justice  as  her  hand-maidens,  and  the 
horrors  of  Tyranny  with  Fraud,  Trea- 
son and  Cruelty,  Fury,  Division  and 
War  in  her  train.  Below,  in  the  Piazza, 
is  a  modern  copy  of  the  exquisite  foun- 
tain which  was  the  masterpiece  of 
Jacopo  della  Querela,  but  the  original 
basin  has  been  removed  since  the 
change  of  government.  Conduits  to 
supply  fountains  within  the  city  were 
not  finished  till  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  then,  in  their  joy 
at  seeing  Its  crystal  waters  gush  forth, 
the  people  called  their  new  fountain 
Fonte  Gaja,  a  name  which  has  always 
clung  to  It 

Owing  to  the  extreme  depth  of  Its 
ravines.  It  Is  difficult  to  find  one's  way 
In  Siena,  but  from  the  Piazza  the  Via 
dl  ClttA  and  the  Via  del  Capltano,  each 
passing  a  most  grand  gothlc  palace, 
lead  along  one  of  the  high  ridges  till 
we  come  quite  suddenly  upon  the  glow- 
ing and  sumptuous  western  facade  of 
the  cathedral. 

It  is  of  black  and  white  marble,  with 
slight  intermixture  of  red  and  yellow, 
but  all  Its  color  is  wonderfully  toned 
together  by  age.  Its  architecture  Is  of 
the  most  exuberant  variety  and  the 
most  delicate  detail.  "What  I  never 
can  express."  says  Hawthorne,  "is  the 
multitudinous  richness  of  the  ornamen- 
tation, the  arches  within  arches, 
sculptured  inch  by  inch,  of  the  wide 
doorways;  the  statues  of  saints,  some 
making  a  hermitage  of  a  niche,  others 
standing  forth;  the  scores  of  busts, 
that  look  like  the  faces  of  ancient 
people,  gazing  down  out  of  the  cathe- 
dral; the  projecting  shapes  of  stone 
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lions— the  thousand  forms  of  gothlc 
fancy,  which  seem  to  soften  the  marble 
and  express  whatever  it  likes,  and  al- 
low It  to  harden  again  to  last  forever. 
The  cathedral  is  a  religion  in  itself— 
something  worth  dying  for  to  those 
who  have  an  hereditary  interest  in  it" 

Yet  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  glorious 
as  It  Is,  certainly  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful buildings  In  the  world,  is  only 
a  fragment— nothing  more  than  the 
transept  of  the  vast  edifice  which  was 
planned  by  its  architect.  Maestro  Lardo, 
and  which  want  of  money  and  the  rav- 
ages of  the  plague  amongst  his  work- 
men, cut  short  The  half-finished  nave 
is  still,  as  it  has  always  been,. a  ruin. 
But  the  bits  of  the  church  which  are 
completed,  Including  the  seven-storied 
campanile,  striped  in  black  and  white 
marble,  are  of  great  perfection.  Indeed 
the  finished  west  front,  exquisite  in  its 
complicated  traceries,  and  deservedly 
admired  as  it  always  is  and  wilt  be,  is 
perhaps,  by  comparison,  the  least  ad- 
mirable part  of  the  building,  for  it  is 
so  wide  that  the  main  lines  are  almost 
lost  in  the  redundant  ornament  "This 
church,"  says  Symonds,  "Is  the  most 
purely  gothlc  of  all  Italian  cathedrals 
designed  by  national  architects.  To- 
gether with  that  of  Orvleto,  it  stands 
alone  to  show  what  the  unassisted 
genius  of  the  Italians  could  produce 
when  influenced  by  mediaeval  ideas." 

The  stately  cathedrals  of  Genoa, 
Prato,  and  Pisa  are  to  some  extent  a 
preparation  for  that  of  Siena,  but  this 
is  far  more  beautiful.  Here  the  arches 
of  the  more  northern  cathedrals  are 
seen  lifted  high  Into  the  air,  and  time 
has  mellowed  the  white  marble,  which 
alternates  with  the  black,  into  an  ex- 
quisitely harmonious  tint  of  brown. 
The  long  lines  of  pillars  are  only  bro- 
ken by  the  lovely  pulpit  of  Niccolo 
Pisano,  finished  in  12G8.  This  he  made 
larger  than  his  famous  pulpit  at  Pisa, 
as  was  suited  to  the  loftier  church.  He 
has  repeated  here  his  reliefs  of  the  Na- 


tivity and  Crucifixion  from  his  Pisan 
pulpit  but  has  changed  the  treatment 
of  the  Adoration  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, and  added  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  and  the  Flight  Into  Egypt  to 
bis  subjects.  There  are  not  so  many 
tombs  at  Siena  as  in  most  Italian 
cathedrals,  but  statues  commemorate 
those  Popes  who  are  especially  con- 
nected with  the  town-MarceUus  II, 
Paul  V.  Pius  II,  Plus  III.  Alexander 
HI  and  Alexander  VII;  and  above  the 
arches  the  whole  chronology  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  is  carried  round  the 
church.  "Larger  than  life,"  as  Sy- 
monds describes  them,  "white  solemn 
faces  they  lean,  each  from  his  separate 
niche,  crowned  with  the  triple  tiara, 
and  labelled  with  the  name  be  bore. 
Their  accumulated  majesty  brings  the 
whole  past  history  of  the  Church  into 
the  presence  of  its  living  members.  A 
bishop  walking  up  the  nave  of  Siena 
must  feel  as  a  Roman  felt  among  the 
waxen  images  of  ancestors  renowned 
in  council  or  in  war.  Of  course  the 
portraits  are  imaginary  for  the  most 
part;  though  the  artists  have  contrived 
to  vary  their  features  and  expression 
with  great  skill" 

But  the  great  glory  of  the  cathedral 
is  its  pavement  covered  with  the  won- 
derful marble  pictures  designed  by 
Beccafuml  and  his  scholars,  and  filled 
with  figures,  many  of  them  as  grand 
as  the  sibyls  and  prophets  of  Michel- 
angelo. Dante  has  been  thought  to 
have  had  this  pavement  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote:— 

Monstran  ancor  lo  duro  pavimento: 
Qual  di  pennel  fa  maestro,  a  dl  stile, 
Che  rltrahesse  l'ombre  e  trattl.  eh' 
Ivi. 

Mlrar  fariano  uno  'ngegno  sottile. 

Other  works  of  art  are  two  marvellous 
panels  by  Dncclo  painted  between  13^8 
and  1311,  and  filled  with  tiny  pictures 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ  And  we  must 
not  forget  a  St  Jerome  and  a  Magda- 
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len  statue,  which  are  amongst  the  best 
works  of  Bernini.  Forsyth,  who  was 
■uch  a  capital  critic,  admired  them 
greatly.  "Here,"  he  says,  "the  sweeping 
beard  and  cadaverous  flanks  of  St.  Jer- 
ome are  set  in  contrast  with  the  soft 
beauty  of  a  Magdalene,  which  Bernini 
had  transformed  from  an  Andromeda, 
and  thus  left  us  the  affliction  of  Inno- 
cence for  that  of  guilt" 

Entered  from  the  cathedral  is  the 
magnificent  hall  called  the  Llbreria, 
because  it  is  used  to  contain  the  splen- 
did choir-books  of  the  cathedral.  The 
walls  are  surrounded  by  the  frescoes 
which  were  ordered  by  Plus  III  to  com- 
memorate the  eventful  life  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Pius  II — Aeneas  Sylvius 
Plccolomlni,  who— as  a  young  man- 
was  the  ambassador  from  the  Council 
of  Basle  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  and 
was  crowned  as  a  poet  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III,  and  who,  as  Pope,  built 
the  wonderful  town  of  Plenza, 
preached  a  crusade,  and  canonized  St 
Catherine  of  Siena.  The  frescoes,  fresh 
as  when  they  were  painted,  and  a  won- 
derful memorial  of  their  times,  are 
from  the  land  of  Plnturlcchlo.  Rio  and 
others  have  maintained  that  be  was 
largely  assisted  by  the  youthful 
Raffaelle,  but  this  ancient  municipal 
tradition  Is  now  believed  to  have  been 
a  pure  Invention  of  Slenese  vanity. 

In  the  precincts  of  the  upper  church 
stand  a  number  of  interesting  build- 
ings, especially  the  Casa  dell'  Opera, 
containing  a  number  of  fine  pieces  of 
sculpture,  and  the  Pellegrinajo,  with 
very  curious  fifteenth-century  frescoes 
of  the  temporal  Works  of  Mercy.  The 
wall  of  the  unfinished  nave  ends  In  a 
glorious  gothlc  door  with  twisted  col- 
umns, whence  a  great  marble  staircase. 
In  the  open  air.  descends  to  the  lower 
level  of  the  town,  from  which  we  may 
enter,  beneath  the  choir,  the  ancient 
Baptistery,  or  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
Battista. 

Few   interiors    have    more  solemn 
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beauty,  more  exquisite  ancient  coloring 
than  this.  The  once  brilliant  frescoes 
with  which  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
covered  are  all  subdued  by  age  into  a 
most  harmonious  whole,  and  out  of  the 
purple  shadows  rises  the  beautiful 
font  of  G la co mo  della  Querela,  set  with 
bronze  reliefs  by  the  three  great  mas- 
ters of  his  school— Ghiberti,  Michelozzo 
and  Donatello. 

The  cathedral  which  she  loved  so 
well  Is  ever  associated  In  the  popular 
mind  with  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  and 
the  surrounding  bills  and  valleys  are 
redolent  of  her  memory.  As  we  follow 
the  steep  path  from  St  Giovanni,  which 
descends  Into  the  valley  beneath  St 
Domenlco,  we  may  remember  that 
there  the  little  Catherine,  at  seven 
years  old,  returning  home  from  her 
married  sister's  house,  with  her  little 
brother  Stefano.  sat  down  to  rest  upon 
the  bank.  There,  as  she  gazed  upon 
the  church  of  St  Domenlco  opposite, 
she  seemed  to  see  the  heavens  opened 
and  the  Savior  In  glory,  with  St.  Peter, 
St  Paul  and  St  John  the  Evangelist 
standing  by  His  throne.  Her  little 
brother  shook  her,  to  rouse  her  from 
her  ecstasy,  and  when  she  looked  again 
the  heavens  had  closed,  the  vision 
vanished,  and  she  threw  herself  on  the 
ground  and  wept  bitterly.  But  from 
that  time  she  was  a  changed  child,  be- 
came silent  and  thoughtful,  prayed  to 
follow  her  illustrious  namesake,  St 
Catherine  of  Alexandria,  and— at  eight 
years  old— vowed  to  dedicate  her  life 
to  perpetual  charity. 

Reaching  the  valley,  and  passing  the 
gothlc  Fonte  Brands,  which  was  built 
In  1217  by  one  of  the  Brand!,  and 
glancing  at  the  sandstone  rocks  where 
the  little  St  Catherine  made  a  hermit- 
age for  herself  In  childish  Imitation  of 
the  Thebald,  we  come  to  a  steep  street 
It  was  formerly  the  Contrada  dell' 
Oca,  but  Is  now  called  Via  Benlncasa, 
for  here,  on  the  left  distinguished  by 
its  sculptural  gable,  rises  the  house  of 
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GJacomo  Benincasa,  the  dyer,  the  fa- 
ther of  Catherine.    Over  the  door  Is 
■written,  In  letters  of  gold,  "Sposae 
Christl  Katharinae  domus."   Here  she 
was  born  in  1347,  and  here  almost  all 
of  thirty-two  years  of  her  life  were 
spent  Her  veil,  staff  and  lan thorn,  her 
enamelled  vinaigrette,   her  alms-bag, 
the  sackcloth  which  she  wore  beneath 
her  dress,  and  the  crucifix  from  which 
she  received  the  wounds  of  Christ  are 
preserved  here.   Hence  she  went  forth 
to  preach,  and  to  comfort  and  heal  the 
plague-stricken;  here,  to  drive  out  evil 
and    corrupt    thoughts,    she  would 
scourge  herself  at  the  foot  of  the  chap- 
el-altar,  and  then  would  call  upon 
Christ,  her  heavenly  Bridegroom,  to 
help  her,  when  she  believed  herself  to 
be  comforted  by  His  visible  presence. 
Hence,  when  the  neighboring  Floren- 
tines were  excommunicated  by  Gregory 
XI,  she  set  out  on  her  wonderful  mis- 
sion to  Avignon,  to  beseech  the  Pope 
to  withdraw  the  ban,  and  spoke  with 
Buch  power,  that  he  appointed  her  his 
arbitrese,  and  left  her  to  dictate  the 
terms  on  which  he  should  forgive  his 
rebellious  subjects.   Hence,  on  her  re- 
turn, believing  that  much  of  the  misery 
and  misrule  of  Italy  was  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  Popes,  she  wrote  those 
soul-stirring  letters  which  Induced  the 
Pope  and  all  his  cardinals  to  return  to 
Italy;  and  hence  she  went  to  meet  him 
and  escort  him  to  Rome,  keeping  him 
there  by  her  sole  Influence  when  he 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Avignon  in  the 
following  year.  Here  also  she  was  ap- 
pointed ambassadress  to  Naples  by  the 
next  Pope.  Urban  VI,  who  owed  his 
elevation  to  her  Influence.     And  here 
she  died,  her  last  words,  as  If  In  an- 
swer to  an  inward  accuser,  being  "No! 
no!  no!— not  vainglory— not  vainglory! 
—but  the  glory  of  God!" 

To  strangers  many  of  the  stories  of 
St.  Catherine  may  seem  like  records  of 
visionary  hallucinations,  but  to  the 
Sienese  of  her  own  time  they  were 


burning  realities,  and  they  are  so  still. 
"After  the  lapse  of  five  centuries  her 
votaries  still  kiss  the  floor  and  steps  on 
which  she  trod,  still  say.  This  was  the 
wall  on  which  she  leant  when  Christ 
appeared;  this  Is  the  corner  where  she 
clothed  Him,  naked  and  shivering  like 
a  beggar-boy;  here  He  maintained  her 
with  angel's  food.* " 

The  house  of  8t  Catherine  Is  now  one 
of  the  great  shrines  of  Italy,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  statue  of  the  saint  by 
Neroccio,  and  frescoes  of  her  life  by 
Pacchla,  Pacchlarotti,  Salimbenl,  Fun- 
gal and  Vannl.  In  the  words  of  Lewis 
•Morris:— 

Dear  spotless  soul. 
Still  through  thy  house  men  go,  and 

wondering  mark 
Thy  place  of  prayer,  thy  chamber. 

and  thy  cell; 
Here  'twas  the  Lord  appeared,  and 

gave  to  thee 
His  sacred  heart  Here,  In  this  very 

spot 

Thou  clotbedst  Him  as  He  sate  In  rags 

and  seemed 
A  beggar.  All  the  house  is  filled  wkh 

thee 

And  the  white  simple  story  of  thy  life; 
Stilt,  far  above,  the  high  church  on  the 
hill 

Towers  where,  In  prayer,  thou  seem- 
edst  to  walk  wrapt  round 

By  an  ineflfable  Presence;  thy  low 
roof 

Is  grown  as  'twere  a  shrine,  where 
priest  and  man 

And  visionary  girls  from  age  to  age 

Throng  and  repeat  the  self-same  pray- 
ers, thyself 

Didst  offer  year  by  year. 

Now,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
Catherine,  we  must  follow  her  up  the 
steep  incline  to  St  Domenlco.  the  great 
brick  church  which  rises  opposite  to 
the  cathedral,  and  which  Is  such  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  most  views  of 
81ena,  for  many  of  her  visions  and  ec- 
stasies took  place  here,  and,  though  she 
never  ceased  to  reside  In  her  father's 
house,  she  took  here  the  vows  of  a  nun 
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of  the  third  order  of  St  Dominic  One 
of  the  few  authentic  portraits  of  saints 
is  that  of  St  Catherine,  preserved  over 
one  of  the  altars,  executed  by  her 
friend,  Andrea  Vannl,  to  whom  she  ad- 
dressed still-existing  letters  of  mater- 
nal advice,  beginning,  "Carissimo  figli- 
nolo  In  Crlsto,"  and  In  one  of  which 
she  urges  him  to  obtain  a  good  influ- 
ence oxer  those  around  him,  adding, 
"but  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  govern 
others  unless  we  first  learn  to  govern 
ourselves."  The  portrait  gives  a  touch- 
ing representation  of  her  sweet  but 
worn  and  ascetic  features.  Her  black 
mantle  is  drawn  around  her.  In  one 
hand  she  holds  a  lily.  The  other  Is 
kissed  by  a  votary,  believed  to  be  the 
repentant  nun  Palmerlna,  who  had 
long  harassed  her  life  by  calumnies. 
Weeping,  the  saint  had  here  laid  these 
wrongs  at  the  feet  of  Christ  Then  He 
appeared  to  her  bearing  two  crowns, 
one  of  gold  and  jewels,  the  other  of 
thorns,  and  bade  her  choose  between 
them.  She  chose  the  thorns,  and,  with 
His  own  hand.  He  pressed  them  deep 
down  upon  her  forehead.  Thus  Cath- 
erine knew  to  suffer  In  silence  was  her 
part,  and  such  henceforth  was  her  In- 
vincible sweetness  and  kindness  to 
Palmerlna,  that  In  time  she  repented  of 
her  misdeeds. 


The  Cappella  dl  S.  Caterina  is  full  of 
frescoes  of  the  story  of  the  saint's  life, 
of  which  two  beautiful  Incidents  are 
shown  In  the  finest  works  of  Sodoma. 
One  tells  the  story  of  Tuldo,  the  crim- 
inal, who,  condemned  to  execution,  re- 
fused to  confess  that  he  was  guilty, 
and  thus  to  receive  absolution,  till  he 
was  converted  by  Catherine.  When 
his  last  hour  came  she  met  him  on  the 
scaffold,  saluting  him  as  her  "sweet 
brother,"  and  it  was  her  hand  that 
placed  his  neck  upon  the  block,  where 
the  last  words  he  uttered  were  the 
names  of  Jesus  and  of  Catherine. 

In  the  other  picture,  perhaps  the 
masterpiece  of  the  artist  Christ  sud- 
denly appears  In  glory,  and  Catherine 
swoons  in  the  arms  of  her  sister-nuns, 
the  expression  of  anxious  reverence  In 
their  faces,  and  of  fainting  through 
happiness  on  the  features  of  Catherine, 
being  alike  Incomparable. 

There  is  a  delightful  picture  gallery, 
there  are  a  hundred  other  sights  In  hill- 
set  Siena,  and  the  town  Is  a  starting- 
place  for  some  of  the  most  interesting 
excursions  In  Italy;  but  the  Cathedral, 
the  House  of  St  Catherine  and  St 
Domenlco  are  three  sights  closely  en- 
woven  with  each  other,  which  not  even 
the  most  passing  travellers  must  miss. 

Auffustu*  J.  0.  Bare. 


EL  DORADO. 

A  cripple  on  the  wayside  grass. 

I  watch  the  people  come  and  go; 
To  many  a  fair  abode  they  pass. 

Ladies  and  knights,  a  goodly  show. 
But  though  my  lips  prefer  no  sound, 

No  less  from  all  men  I  Inquire: 
"Oh,  say,  I  pray  you,  have  you  found 

The  country  of  your  heart's  desire f" 
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Some  pass  with  pity  for  my  lot. 

Some  pass,  nor  heed,  and  others  fling 
A  glance  of  •corn  that  wounds  me  not, 

Who  In  my  heart  am  murmuring: 
"Ah,  could  you  buy,  or  could  I  sell. 

How  gold  and  gem,  and  hall  and  squire, 
You'd  gladly  give,  like  me  to  dwell 

In  the  country  of  the  heart's  desire r 


You  travellers  In  lands  afar, 

With  that  world-hunger  In  your  eyes. 
On  every  sea  your  galleys  are, 

Your  glances  dare  the  darkest  skies; 
Yet  for  some  land  unseen,  unguessed. 

Your  eager  spirits  faint  and  tire; 
I  know  the  country  of  your  quest— 

The  country  of  the  heart's  desire. 


A  sudden  terror  veils  you  round. 

You  lovers,  even  as  you  greet; 
So  close,  so  dear,  your  lives  are  bound, 

Your  spirits  have  no  room  to  meet. 
Have  peace!  There  is  a  deeper  faith, 

And  there  is  a  diviner  fire, 
A  love  more  strong  than  time  or  death, 

In  the  country  of  the  hearfs  desire. 


And  friends  pass  by  with  loyal  mien, 

They  are  together— lonely  yet! 
A  subtle  barrier  between. 

A  longing,  and  a  dim  regret 
But  they  are  wholly  satisfied, 

And  they  have  done  with  doubt  and  Ire, 
With  grief  and  parting,  who  abide 

In  the  country  of  the  heart's  desire. 

My  country  is  a  dream,  you  say? 

Nay,  yours  are  dreams,  and  they  shall  cease. 
And  yours  are  visions,  day  by  day 

Wherein  you  strive  to  find  your  peace! 
But  fair,  and  fadeless,  and  supreme, 

The  home  to  which  all  souls  aspire. 
The  only  land  that  is  no  dream— 

The  country  of  the  heart's  desire. 
M.„,lne  Mty  Kendall. 
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PROFESSOR  HERON'S  MISTAKE. 


L 

- 

It  was  a  still,  summer  night  Two 
men  sat  by  the  open  window  of  a  book- 
littered  room  overlooking  a  small,  tree- 
shaded  courtyard,  smoking  and  chat- 
ting.   The  elder—  David  Heron,  tall, 
spare  and  erect,  with  a  keen,  dark, 
clean- sha Ten  face—suggested  in  his  ap- 
pearance  at  once  something  of  the 
soldier  and  the  student   In  reality,  he 
was  a  briefless  Scotch  advocate,  with  a 
torn  for  historical  research;  a  man  of 
good  family  and  small  estate.    In  ap- 
pearance, his  companion  was  scarcely 
less  noteworthy  than  himself.  Tall, 
also,  but    broadly  built   fair  skinned 
and  gray-eyed,  Goeffrey  Tborne  was 
an  ideal  young  Englishman;  mild,  but 
not    too   mild;  sturdy  and  graceful 
withal.  He  stood  hi  the  relation  of  ward 
to  the  elder  man,  or  rather,  had  done 
so  hi  the  past,  for  now  he  was  twenty- 
nve,  and  newly  capped  M.D.,  while  his 
quondam  guardian  was  as  yet  barely 
forty-two. 

Friendly  while  bound  to  each  other 
in  terms  of  law,  the  two  men  were  no 
less  friendly  now  that  their  brief  term 
of  formal  relationship  was  at  an  end, 
and  from  holding  somewhat  the  rela- 
tive statu*  of  father  and  son,  they  had 
come  to  be  very  like  brothers.  In 
truth,  the  extent  of  David  Heron's 
guardianship  of  Geoffrey  Thorne  had 
been  to  see  that  young  man.  whom  he 
bad  known  from  his  childhood,  through 
the  troubles  and  temptations  of  Uni- 
versity life  at  Edinburgh.  To-night 
they  were  smoking  a  farewell  pipe  in 
David   Heron's   chambers   in  Thistle 
Court  Edinburgh;  for  now,  as  mostly 
happens  to  Intimacies  between  men. 
their  old  closeness  of  comradeship  was 
to  be  broken,  probably  never  to  be  re- 


newed. After  a  short  holiday  Thorne 
was  to  take  up  a  country  practice  In 
the  west  of  England,  and  Heron  had 
but  lately  been  appointed  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  a  northern  university.  Thus, 
of  many  tobacco-parliaments  In  Thistle 
Court  this  was  to  be  the  last  Presently, 
from  lasy  chat  the  two  men  dropped 
Into  silence,  smoking  and  staring  into 
the  Court.  The  foliage  of  the  few 
trees  was  projected  In  faint  mass  and 
tracery  against  the  soft  gloom  of  the 
summer  sky;  not  a  leaf  stirred;  there 
was  absolute  silence. 

Boom!  The  deep  pulsating  note  of 
St  Andrew's  church  clock,  giving  the 
first  stroke  of  midnight,  spread  itself 
on  the  warm  air.  The  two  men  stirred 
In  their  seats;  other  clocks  in  the  town 
could  be  heard  completing  the  hour,  the 
sharper  chime  of  a  clock  somewhere  in 
the  house  took  up  the  tale,  and  Heron 
and  Thorne  almost  involuntarily  rose 
from  their  chairs. 

"Well,  Goeffy,  my  boy,  we  have  seen 
our  last  night  here.  I  suppose."  said 
Heron,  with  a  yawn.  "Tomorrow,  pos- 
sibly, I  will  finish  my  own  share  of  the 
packing;  John,  downstairs,  does  the 
rest  and  then  everything  goes  away 
north,  to  St  Rule's,  hah!"  He  sighed  as 
he  tapped  his  pipe  on  the  window- 
ledge.  "Curious."  he  continued  absent- 
ly, "how  loth  we  old  fellows  are  to  get 
out  of  the  accustomed  ruts,  to  assume 
new  responsibilities,  to  form  new 
ties-" 

"Ties,  Heron?"  interjected  Thorne. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  ties?"  Thorne 
had  seated  himself  on  the  corner  of 
Heron's  writing-table.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  ties?"  he  repeated.  Heron 
smiled,  rather  doubtfully,  as  he  placed 
his  pipe  in  his  pocket  "Suppose— sup- 
pose I  were  to  get  married;  that  would 
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be  at  once  a  tie  and  a  responsibility, 
would  it  not?" 

"Yes,  of  course;  but  I  never  asso- 
ciated you  with  the  idea  of  matrimony. 
Who  is  she?" 

Heron  smiled  again,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain wlstfulness.  "I  can't  very  well  tell 
you  Just  yet,"  he  said  quietly. 

"Ah!"  said  the  other  man.  sympa- 
thetically, "I  mean  to  get  married  my- 
self, as  soon  as  I  have  got  things  Into 
shape  a  bit;  at  least,  that  is,  If  I  can 
Induce  someone  else  to  consider  the 
idea  favorably;"  and  Tborne  laughed 
happily. 

"H'm,  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Heron, 
with  an  indulgent  smile.  "Some  one  or 
other  of  your  numerous  Edinburgh  girl- 
friends, eh?  Gad!  what  a  lucky  young 
chap  you  are!" 

"Oh,  no!"  said  the  young  man.  very 
decidedly.  "No,"  he  repeated,  "it's  to 
be  Elizabeth  Forster,  If  it  is  to  be  any- 
one." 

Heron  made  no  answer,  and  there 
was  silence,  until  silence  became  a 
strain.  Tborne  looked  up  at  his  friend, 
surprised.  Heron  was  staring  dully 
into  space;  he  seemed  to  breathe  with 
difficulty;  seemingly  unconscious  of 
what  he  was  doing,  he  had  taken  a  let- 
ter from  his  pocket  and  was  twisting 
it  about  in  his  fingers.  For  about  a 
minute  Tborne  sat  watching  his  friend. 
"Well?"  he  said  at  last,  breaking  the 
silence.  Heron  started,  and  appeared 
to  wake  out  of  a  trance.  He  walked 
over  to  the  fireplace,  and  stood  for  a 
moment,  looking  down  at  the  empty 
grate;  then  he  turned  to  Tborne,  keen 
and  alert  again,  as  ever. 

"And  so,"  he  said  briskly,  "you  have 
fixed  your  affections  on  Miss  Elizabeth 
Forster— Bess  Forster,  whom  I  remem- 
ber as  a  baby  when  I  was  a  lad  new 
come  from  school.  Ah!" 

Thorne  still  sat  looking  musingly  at 
his  friend. 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "it's  only  an 
Idea,  so  far,  but  not  a  new  one.  Still. 


I  have  spoken  neither  to  Miss  Forster, 
nor  to  her  father,  on  the  subject  a*  yet. 
I  wish  I  had  not  spoken  of  It  to  you. 
In  any  case,  what  is  Miss  Forster  to 
you?"  His  mind  had  gone  back  to  the 
strange  manner  in  which  Heron  had  re- 
ceived his  first  mention  of  the  young 
lady,  and  he  spoke  more  rapidly. 

"What  Is  Miss  Forster  to  me," 
echoed  Heron.  "Everything,"  he  an- 
swered quietly. 

Thorne  look  at  him  for  a  moment, 
seemingly  uncomprehending.  Then  be 
said  dully,  and  almost  to  himself. 
"You!  You! — Oh,  my  God,  you!"  Then, 
after  a  pause,  "Have  we  two  fools  been 
thinking  of  the  same  woman,"  he 
laughed  savagely.  "Tell  me,"  he  went 
on,  "how  long  has  this  been  going  on:  1 
mean,  how  long  have  you  been  looking 
forward  to  this— this— "  he  broke  off. 

"Do  you  remember,"  said  Heron, 
"the  winter  she  spent  In  Edinburgh, 
four  years  ago?" 

"I  do;  It  was  then  that  I  got  to  know 
her.   I  remember  meeting  her-" 

"Poaslbly."  interrupted  Heron,  curtly. 
"And  since  then  I  have  been  working 
to  obtain  a  position  such  as  I  might 
ask  her  to  share.  You  never  thought  to 
ask  me  why  I,  a  solitary  bachelor,  with 
nobody  to  care  for.  should  all  at  once 
change  from  a  bookish  Idler  to  a  man 
anxious  only  to  undertake  every  scrap 
of  work  he  could  get  You  saw  me 
nearly  every  day.  and  yet  I  suppose  you 
never  noticed  any  change  in  my  lifer 
he  said,  scornfully.  "And  now:"  He 
walked  restlessly  about  the  room. 

Thorne  picked  up  his  hat,  stick  and 
gloves,  from  a  chair.  He  had  said 
nothing,  but  his  face  was  hard. 

"Well"  he  said,  deliberately,  "we 
may  each  have  had  his  dream,  but  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whose  dream  comes 
true— and  I  fancy  it  won't  be  yours. 
You  are  her  father's  friend,  as  you 
were  my  father's;  you  have  known  her 
since  she  was  a  child,  and  you  hare 
now  a  better  position  to  offer  her  than 
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I  can  hope  for,  for  years  to  come. 
Those  are  your  advantages,  and  yon 
may  make  the  most  of  them; but  I  don't 
think  that  they  will  count  for  much. 
You  may  have  her  father's  favor,  but 
I  feel  certain  that  J  shall  have  her*s. 
You  will  make  an  elderly  wooer, 
Heron,  and  not  an  effective  one,  I  am 
afraid.  Girls  don't  marry  at  the  bid- 
ding of  their  fathers  nowadays,  and 
'Auld  Robin  Gray'  Is  completely  out  of 
date." 

Thome  spoke  with  increasing  bitter- 
ness, and  his  tone,  as  he  finished,  was 
brutally  contemptuous. 

Heron,  however,  scarcely  seemed  to 
hear  him,  so  quietly  did  he  stand, 
bands  deep  thrust  in  his  pockets.  He 
bad  ceased  his  restless  walk  to  and 
fro.  when  Thome  began  to  speak,  and 
now  that  he  had  finished,  he  still  stood 
gazing  sombrely,  mournfully  almost,  at 
the  younger  man. 

Thome  opened  the  door,  then  turned 
again.  "Heron,"  he  said,  roughly,  "I 
feel  almost  crazy,  and— and  I've  spok- 
en like  a  brute,  but  I  can't  give  up  my 
hope  of  the  girl  I  love.  Good-bye." 
And  be  was  gone. 

Heron  stood  listening  to  the  retreat- 
ing footsteps.  A  door  banged,  the  foot- 
steps Bounded  on  the  pavement  of  the 
court,  there  was  the  clash  of  a  gate, 
and  then  silence.  Heron  sat  down  at 
his  writing-table,  drew  some  paper 
towards  him,  and  commenced  a  letter, 
tore  It  up,  and  commenced  another; 
tore  that  up  also,  then  sat  for  a  while, 
frowning  slightly  and  drumming  ab- 
stractedly with  his  fingers  on  the  edge 
of  the  table.  "1*11  go,"  he  said,  at 
length,  and  half  aloud.  He  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  began  to  arrange  his 
books  and  papers,  from  time  to  time 
pausing  to  jot  down  something  on  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  headed  "Directions 
for  Packing."  Soon,  every  chair  was 
burdened  with  a  gaping  deed-box,  Into 
one  or  other  of  which  he  kept  contin- 
ually tossing  papers,  singly,  or  in 


bundles.  Books,  similarly,  were  quickly 
returned  to  their  proper  places.  The 
court  was  full  of  sunshine  before 
Heron  had  finished  his  preparations  for 
departure.  Locking  the  deed-boxes, 
and  after  taking  a  last  general  survey 
of  the  now  well-ordered  bookshelves, 
and  a  passing  glance  at  the  vast  pile  of 
torn-up  papers  on  the  floor,  he  dropped 
into  an  easy  chair,  and  was  almost  Im- 
mediately In  a  deep  sleep. 

II. 

"And  this."  said  Mr.  Forster,  a 
cheery-looking,  elderly  gentleman,  "and 
this  is  what  brought  you  down  here 
two  days  before  we  expected  you.  I 
wondered,  when  I  saw  you  come  walk- 
ing up  the  avenue  last  night  Delighted, 
though,  that  you  were  able  to  get  away 
from  Edinburgh  sooner  than  you  ex- 
pected. Ah!" 

He  smoked  reflectively  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence.  David  Heron  and 
Mr.  Forster  were  seated  on  a  bench  in 
front  of  the  latter*s  house,  a  creeper- 
clad,  dark  stone  building  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Alnwick. 

"Honestly,  David,"  resumed  Mr.  For- 
ster, leaning  back,  and  half  closing  his 
eyes  against  the  strong  morning  sun- 
light, "I  had  scarcely  realized  that 
those  two  motherless  girls  of  mine 
were  no  longer  children,  least  of  all 
Bess,  strapping  lass  though  she  be. 
Also,  friend  David,  I  never  expected  to 
find  you  contemplating  matrimony;  but 
I  suppose  this  new  professorship  alters 
many  things,  although  that's  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.  But  as  regards  Bess,  I 
could  not  wish  a  better  husband  even 
for  my  Bess,  than  yourself;  out— and 
this  Is  very  important  David— you 
must  fight  your  own  battle.  If  the 
girl  will  have  you,  and  I  hope  she  will, 
well  and  good.  Now,  I  have  to  go  Into 
the  town,  and  there's  Bess  sitting  over 
there,  reading.  Perhaps  you  had  bet- 
ter go  and  get  it  over." 
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And  the  old  gentleman,  whistling  up 
two  dogs,  who  had  been  basking  lux- 
uriously in  the  sunshine,  strolled  away, 
with  a  rather  disturbed  expression  on 
his  usually  good-humored  face. 

There  had  been  no  need  to  Inform 
Heron,  or  "the  Professor,"  as  his 
friends  the  Forsters  already  more 
or  less  accurately  styled  him,  of  the 
presence  of  Miss  Forster.  In  point  of 
fact,  be  had  been  watching  her  from 
under  the  shade  of  his  hat-brim  for  the 
last  twenty  minutes.  Now,  he  saunt- 
ered across  the  garden  towards  where 
she  sat,  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree. 
As  be  approached,  she  looked  up,  with 
a  frank,  ready  smile.  It  was  a  pretty 
face,  although  with  the  wholesome 
beauty  of  health  and  good  temper, 
rather  than  with  that  born  of  excel- 
lence of  feature.  Still,  without  one 
really  good  feature  to  her  face,  saving 
her  friendly  brown  eyes,  she  would 
have  been  singled  out  of  a  crowd  as  be- 
ing emphatically  a  pretty  girl;  better 
still,  as  being  a  likable  girl. 

"Well,"  she  said  gaily,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do  this  glorious  morning?" 

"Talk  to  you,  in  the  first  place,"  he 
said  soberly,  as  he  sat  down  beside 
her. 

"What's  this?"  taking  up  her  book. 
"  'The  Princess  Aline.'  Ah,  I  have  read 
that  myself.  It's  pretty,  is  it  not?  And 
then  It  is  true,  you  know."  He  laid 
the  book  down  again. 

"True?  Do  you  mean  that  there  was 
really  a  Princess  Aline?" 

"My  dear  young  lady,  there  Is  always 
a  Princess  Aline." 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  understand 
you,  Professor." 

"Ah,  well!  fortunately  it  doesn't  very 
much  matter,  and  I  will  explain  It  all 
to  you — some  day."  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  "Do  you  know,"  he  resumed, 
"I  have  been  finding  out  quite  a  lot  of 
things,  lately." 

Miss  Forster  resigned  herself  good- 
naturedly  to  the  exposition  of  some 


new  *fad.'  "Things  about  myself."  he 
went  on;  and  she  became  more  inter- 
ested. "When  I  was  a  boy,  left  early 
In  charge  of  an  uncle  who  was  not  spe- 
cially pleased,  and  there  was  little  rea- 
son why  he  should  be,  at  having  the 
charge  of  an  orphan  added  to  bis  al- 
ready numerous  family  responsibilities, 
I  was  a  studious  kind  of  fellow  with 
few  friends,  and  all  a  studious  boy's 
narrow  contempt  for  anything  outside 
his  own  particular  pursuits.  The  only 
Intimate  friends  I  had  were  your  father 
and  Geoffrey  Thorne,  the  father  of 
young  Geoffrey  who  now  is,  and,  as 
you  may  Imagine,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  any  very  real  intimacy  to  ex- 
ist between  two  who  were  already 
men,  and  one  who  was  still  a  boy. 
However,  they  were  very  kind  to  me, 
when  I  met  with  little  kindness  else- 
where. 

"Your  father  married,  and  settled 
down  here;  Geoffrey  Thorne  went  out 
to  India,  and  he  also  married  shortly 
afterwards.  Our  Intimacy,  however, 
continued,  and  on  more  equal  terms,  as 
1  grew  up  Into  manhood.  From  asso- 
ciating, through  correspondence  or  ac- 
tual fellowship,  with  two  men  so  much 
older  than  myself,  I  had  grown  to  feel 
older  than  my  years,  and  when  I  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  I  found  myself  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  men  of  my  own 
standing,  while  my  elders  Ignored  me 
as  a  raw,  and  rather  priggish  young- 
ster. So  I  was  let  alone,  and  lived 
alone,  a  poor,  briefless  advocate,  strug- 
gling and  for  a  long  time  unsuccess- 
fully, to  gain  a  footing  In  literature. 

"Then  young  Geoffrey  was  sent 
home  from  India,  like  all  Anglo- 
Indian  children,  separated  from  his 
mother  while  little  more  than  a  baby, 
and  I  played  Uncle  David  to  him.  look- 
ing after  him  in  a  general  kind  of 
way,  and  later,  when,  within  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks,  he  lost  both  father  and 
mother.  becoming  his  guardian. 
Firmly  set  In  my  bachelor  ways,  and 
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with  Geoffrey  to  care  for.  I  felt  really 
and  truly  an  old  man.  And  then— then 
I  discovered  that  all  along  I  had  been 
making  a  huge  mistake.  You  would 
think  that  I  might  have  discovered  it 
sooner,  but  there  Is  nothing,,  it  appears 
to  me,  to  which  people  are  commonly 
so  blind  as  the  realities  of  their  own 
Uvea.— But  I  am  boring  you?"  He 
broke  off  Inquiringly. 

"Not  at  all,"  she  said  gently.  This 
waa  the  Professor  in  a  new  light. 

"Well,  er-."  he  hesitated.  "I  found 
out  the  mistake  I  had  been  making— 
that,  after  all,  there  was  truth  in  the 
stuff  in  novels.  And  I  found  out  my 
mistake— when  I  met  you  at  your 
aunt's  In  Edinburgh,  no  longer  the  little 
girl  I  remembered,  but  a  young  wo- 
man. And— although  I  am  not  quite 
such  an  old  man  as  I  had  fancied,  lam 
not  very  young,  and  I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  very  good-looking;  but  do  you 
think,"  he  said,  gravely  anxious,  "do 
you  think  that  you  could  come  to  care 
for  me  a  little?"  The  girl  had  risen  to 
her  feet,  and  from  kindly  interest  she 
had  passed  to  blank  astonishment  He 
rose  quickly,  and  took  her  hand.  "Will 
you  by  my  wife?'  he  said,  briefly  and 
quietly.  "Bess?" 

"Mr.  Heron— my  father— oh,  let  me 
go  away!"  she  cried,  striving  to  free 
her  bands. 

"Bess,"  he  said,  anxiously,  "I  have 
startled  you;  but  I  don't  want  your  an- 
swer right  at  once.  I  asked  your  fa- 
ther's permission  to  speak  to  you  of 
this,  and  he  wished  me  success;  but  you 
were  to  decide  for  yourself,  and— and 
you  will  consider  what  I  have  said,  and 
let  me  have  an  answer  soon?"  he 
pleaded;  "I  have  been  dreaming  of  this 
ever  since  I  saw  you  in  Edinburgh;  I— 
it  Is  only  a  little  while  that  I  have  been 
In  a  position  to  speak  to  you.  and  now 

  But  I  will  go  away  this  evening, 

and  you  will  write,  won't  you?"  He 
still  held  her  hand,  but  she  no  longer 
resisted,  and  he  was  patting  it  In  a 


fatherly,  protecting  sort  of  way,  as  he 
spoke.  He  had  ceased  his  Jog-trot  nar- 
rative tones,  and  now  spoke  nervously 
and  rapidly.  Hitherto,  he  had  kept  his 
eyes  rigorously  turned  away  from  her 
face,  but  now  he  looked  down  at  her. 
"Now.  now!"  he  said,  in  gentle  re- 
proof, as  though  to  a  child.  "For  heav- 
en's sake,  don't  cry,  Bess!  I— I'll  go 
away!  I'll—"  But,  being  a  healthily- 
constituted  young  lady,  she  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Only,  her  Hp  trembled 
somewhat  as  she  said,  rather  un- 
steadily, "You  will— go  moayr*  And 
she  smiled  delightfully,  an  April-wise 
smile,  with  a  tear  glistening  on  her 


III. 

Professor  Heron  had  settled  down  in 
his  new  role  of  accepted  suitor,  al- 
though it  was  decided  that  for  the 
present  the  engagement  should  not  be 
made  public.  It  suited  the  quiet  humor 
of  both  Heron  and  Bess,  and  indeed  of 
the  remaining  members  of  the  house- 
hold, Mr.  Forster,  and  Kate,  the  elder 
sister  of  Bess,  that  they  should  be 
spared  the  increased  attention  and  gen- 
eral gossip  inevitable  on  an  announce- 
ment of  their  new  relationship.  Mr. 
Forster  beamed  delightedly  on  the  lov- 
ers and  bright-eyed,  somewhat  sharp- 
spoken  Kate  smiled  a  good  deal,  and 
sighed  a  little  privately,  as  she  hustled 
about  more  energetically  than  ever. 
For  Heron  himself,  it  was  a  blissful 
time.  All  his  vacation  schemes  had  been 
abandoned,  and  his  ideas  travelled  no 
further  than  the  morrow.  For  the  most 
part  he  was  content  to  stroll  through 
the  fields  in  hour-long  conversations 
with  Bess;  he  stood  towards  all  created 
things  in  quite  a  new  relationship,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  all  the  world  to  be 
talked  about  as  something  strange  and 
new.  After  his  solitary,  bookish  exist- 
ence in  Thistle  Court,  there  was  some- 
thing unreal  in  his  present  happiness. 
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and  lie  used  sometimes  to  wonder 
whether  this  girl  flitting  about  him 
was  really  Elizabeth  Forster,  and  that 
It  was  true  she  had  promised  to  marry 
him?  Or  had  he  only  Imagined  a  vain 
thing,  and  was  really  sitting  before  his 
study-fire  In  Edinburgh,  dreaming 
away  the  dull  hours  of  a  Sunday  after- 
noon In  winter?  At  times  he  remem- 
bered Geoffrey  Thome  and  his  taunt 
.  .  .  "Make  the  most  of  your  advan- 
tages .  .  .  they  won't  count  for 
much  ...  an  elderly  wooer  .  .  . 
'Auld  Robin  Gray.'"  The  recollec- 
tion troubled  him,  and  he  strove 
to  forget  It;  but  it  would  not  be 
forgotten.  Sometimes  he  felt  that  he 
ought  to  write  to  Thome,  but  always 
he  hesitated;  In  a  resentful  mood,  he 
steeled  himself  to  Indifference;  In  a 
friendlier  spirit,  he  shrank  from  the 
possibility  of  a  final  and  definite  rup- 
ture. But  still,  from  time  to  time  be 
felt  anxious.  Was  the  girl  really 
happy?  Or  did  she  already  regret  her 
decision?  Had  she  merely  been  dazzled 
with  the  glamour  and  Importance  of  an 
engagement?  Or  was  she  only  anxious 
to  do  what  she  knew  full  well  would 
be  pleasing  to  her  father.  These  things 
troubled  the  Professor,  and  yet  he 
dared  confide  In  nobody.  He  would 
watch  her  gravely,  Intent  on  finding, 
in  her  expression,  proof  or  refutation  of 
his  suspicions.  An  impatient  look  would 
awaken  all  bis  anxieties,  a  kind  one 
would  drive  them  away.  But  al- 
ways there  remained  an  uncertainty, 
and  although  he  manfully  strove  to  dis- 
miss his  fears  as  foolish  and  unworthy, 
there  yet  remained  a  shadow,  slight  at 
firsts  over  even  his  brightest  momenta, 
and  the  shadow  was  growing. 

Some  weeks  after  Heron's  arrival  at 
the  Forsters*.  a  charity  concert  was  to 
take  place  In  Alnwick,  and  everyone  In 
the  district,  more  or  less,  had  taken 
tickets,  the  Forsters  among  the  rest  A 
great  singer,  spending  her  holidays  in 
the  neighborhood,  had  promised  to  as- 


sist, and  all  were  anxious  to  hear  her. 
When  the  eventful  evening  arrived 
Heron  discovered  that  some  university 
correspondence  would  detain  him  some- 
what later  In  his  departure  than  the 
rest  of  the  family;  so.  after  seeing 
them  set  out  In  the  dog-cart,  Mr.  For- 
ster and  the  stable-boy  In  front,  and 
the  two  girls,  their  heads  enveloped  in 
white  wraps,  on  the  back  seat,  he  re- 
turned to  his  letters,  and  a  little  later 
was  striding  blithely  along  the  road  to 
the  town,  pleasurably  Intent  on  seeing 
Bess  again  In  all  the  bravery  of  her 
best  party  frock,  and  anxious,  also,  to 
miss  as  little  as  possible  of  the  simple 
pleasures  of  the  evening. 

Arrived  at  the  hall  In  which  the  con- 
cert was  taking  place,  he  found  the 
passage-ways  blocked  with  listeners  un- 
able to  obtain  seats,  and  rather  than 
jostle  and  be  jostled,  In  the  effort  to 
reach  the  Forsters.  he  was  content  to 
stand  on  some  steps  leading  to  a  gal- 
lery, and  from  whence  he  had  an  unim- 
peded view  of  the  halL  There  was  a 
pause,  and  people  were  standing  np 
and  chatting.  He  could  see  the  For* 
sters,  Bess,  the  white  flower  In  her  hair, 
the  tall  man  standing  talking  to  her. 
To  Heron,  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing familiar  in  the  man's  figure. 
Presently  he  turned,  so  that  Heron  got 
a  view  of  his  face.  It  was  Geoffrey 
Thorae.  But  the  great  lady  from  Lon- 
don now  appeared  on  the  platform, 
there  was  a  burst  of  applause,  and 
those  who  had  been  standing  up  sat 
down,  Thome,  Heron  noted,  sat  down 
beside  Bess. 

The  singer  advanced  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  and  stood  glancing  Idly 
down  the  hall,  as  she  waited  for  the 
accompanist  to  play  the  Introduction  to 
her  song.  It  was  the  "Habanera"  from 
Carmen— that  strange,  narcotic,  pas- 
sion-stirring melody;  caprice  with  a 
heart-break  in  it  Heron  stood  lost  in 
thought  The  music  was  in  tune  with 
his  mood;  ball  and  audience  had  alike 
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faded  away,  and  there  was  only  Boss 
and  Geoffrey,  and  the  clear  voice  ring- 
ing In  his  ears.  The  song  came  to  an 
end,  and  there  was  rapturous  ap- 
plause; the  front  seats  were  politely 
ecstatic,  even  the  back  benches  were 
uncomprehendingly  excited.  The  ap- 
plause brought  the  great  lady  back 
again,  smiling  and  bowing  with  care- 
less, accustomed  grace.     The  accom- 
panist followed  her  on  to  the  platform, 
and  she  turned  and  spoke  with  him  for 
a  moment.  Heron,  looking  on  from  the 
stairway,   scarcely  noticed  that  she 
was  going  to  sing  again,  the  opening 
symphony  and  Its  attendant  burst  of 
applause   passed   equally  unheeded. 
His  mmd  was  full  of  Geoffrey  Tborne 
and   Elizabeth   Forster;  his  passing 
doubts   and  anxieties  had  suddenly 
grown  into  settled  convictions.  Some- 
how he  seemed  to  feel  no  great  resent- 
ment, but  rather  to  have  the  bewildered 
feeling  of  one  who  has  wakened  out  of 
a  dream;  he  had  made  a  mistake.  The 
clear,   bell-like  voice  of  the  singer 
struck  upon  his  ear:— 

"Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel, 
And  he  sought  me  for  his  bride." 

Aye!  "Auld  Robin  Gray."  The  very 
words  that  Thome  had  used,  and  here 
was  Thome  himself,  dropped  unac- 
countably Into  their  midst  In  his  ex- 
cited state,  the  coincidence  upset  the 
last  remnants  of  Heron's  better  judg- 
ment Of  course  he  recognized  the  co- 
incidence merely  as  such;  beyond  this, 
he  no  longer  reflected,  but  surrendered 
himself  to  every  torture  of  an  over- 
anxious mind.  And  this  wretched  song, 
which  struck  home  to  him,  could  be  no 
less  potent  in  suggestion  to  them.  But 
the  song  was  over,  and  a  general  mov- 
ing about  of  the  audience  disturbed 
him  in  his  bitter  fancies.  Some  people 
were  coming  towards  the  door  In 
search  of  a  fresher  atmosphere.  Bess 
and  Thome  were  among  them,  and 
Heron  drew  back  Into  the  shadow  of  a 
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doorway;  he  was  in  no  mood  for  con- 
versation with  anyone. 

Bess  and  Thome  ascended  the  gallery 
stairs,  and  passing  through  another 
room  stepped  through  an  open  window, 
out  on  to  the  flat  balustraded  top  of 
the  porch.    Silently,  Heron  sprang  up 
the  stairs  to  a  fresh  vantage-point  of 
shadow,  whence  he  could  spy  upon 
them  unobserved.   They  stood  looking 
down  into  the  moonlit  street  and  he 
could  see  their  faces  as  they  turned 
momentarily   towards  each  other  in 
conversation  although  he  could  only 
faintly    catch    the    sound    of  their 
voices,   and   utterly   falling   to  dis- 
tinguish what  they  said.   From  laugh- 
ing chatter  they  appeared  to  drop 
swiftly  into  serious  talk.  Heron  could 
distinguish  the  grave  expression  of 
Thome's  face;  but  of  Bess  he  could 
only  discern  her  tall,  gleaming  figure  as 
she  stood  motionless  and  seemingly  si- 
lent with  the  conflicting  rays  of  lamp- 
light and  moonshine  striking  upon  her 
short  opera-cloak  and  white  skirt  A 
feeling  of  contempt  for  himself  seized 
upon  Heron.  He  would  spy  upon  them 
no  longer.  He  felt  that  he  could  trust 
implicitly  to  Bess  remaining  true  to  her 
promise,  at  whatever  cost  to  herself; 
but  he  would  set  her  free.     He  felt 
sure  that  he  saw  things  now  in  their 
true  light,  and  that,  after  all,  he  was 
really    Auld    Robin  Gray— Thome's 
"elderly  wooer;"  and  Heron,  without 
another  look  at  the  couple  out  on  the 
porch-roof,    stole   softly  downstairs, 
donned  his  overcoat,  and  left  the  hall. 
As  he  reached  the  street  he  heard  the 
muffled  sound  of  applause  from  the  In- 
terior of  the  building.   He  glanced  up 
at  the  top  of  the  porch;  there  was  no- 
body  there.     He   strolled  aimlessly 
through  the  town  and  out  Into  the 
country,  his  brain  in  a  perfect  whirl. 
He  had  done  wrong,  he  bad  made  a 
mistake;  but  he  would  repair  his  error; 
somehow  he  would  make  things  right 
for  the  young  people. 
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"A  mistake;  a  mistake;  a  mistake!" 
be  muttered  over  and  over  again,  with 
a  dull  persistence;  "a  mistake!" 

"Eh?   What's  a  mistake?" 

Heron  started-  Unconsciously  he  had 
arrived  outside  the  Forsters'  house. 
The  voice  was  that  of  Mr.  Forster;  and 
that  gentleman  himself  was  leaning 
over  the  white-painted  gate,  smoking 
placidly. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  David!  Couldn't  stand 
the  heat  of  that  room  any  longer,  en? 
Came  home  an  hour  ago  myself,  for 
that  very  reason.  Sent  the  boy  down 
with  the  dogcart  to  bring  the  girls 
home;  expect  they'll  be  here  presently, 
raging  for  their  supper;  ha,  ha!"  And 
the  old  gentleman  chuckled.  "But  you 
were  saying  something  was  a  mistake 
—By  the  way— curious  thing— we  met 
young  Geoffrey  Thorne  Just  as  we  got 
to  the  hall  this  evening.  He's  staying 
with  some  people  the  other  side  of  the 
town.  Ah,  never  be  the  man  his  father 
was!    But  what  about  the  mistake?" 

The  old  gentleman  spoke  In  leisurely 
snatches  between  whiffs  at  bis  pipe.  He 
had  opened  the  gate  to  admit  Heron, 
and  now  he  shifted  his  elbows  sociably 
to  allow  his  friend  also  having  com- 
fortable leaning  space.  But  Heron 
merely  said: 

"Come  into  the  house.  Forster,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you;"  and  walked 
slowly  up  the  avenue. 

"Eh?   Oh.  certainly." 

And  Mr.  Forster,  marvelling  some- 
what, followed  his  friend  Indoors. 
They  went  into  Mr.  Forster's  study, 
and  Mr.  Forster  turned  up  the  lamp. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

Heron  stood  with  his  back  to  the  man- 
tel-piece, his  head  thrust  somewhat  for- 
ward, and  his  lean  face  looking  leaner 
and  grimmer  than  usual. 

"We— I— we  have  all  mada  a  mistake. 
I  should  never  have  asked  you  for 
Bess;  I  should  never  have  asked  Bess 
for  herself.  Geoffrey  Thorne  Is  more 
to  her  than  a  hundred  such  as  I.  and  I 


am  not  going  to  make  the  girl  miser- 
able for  life  by  holding  her  to  a  prom- 
ise I  am  convinced  she  now  regrets." 

The  words  came  with  a  rush,  and 
then  Heron  was  silent 

"Oh.  ho!" 

•Mr.  Forster  stood  meditatively  look- 
ing at  Heron  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
he  went  on: 

"But  this  is  rank  lunacy,  DavkL  I 
suppose  some  girls  do  say  'Yes'  without 
over-much  thought;  but  if  Bess  did  not 
care  for  you  sufficiently  to  marry  you. 
you  may  stake  your  life  on  it  ahe  would 
have  said  so;  and  unless  she  cared  very 
much  indeed  for  you,  you  would  have 
had  to  wait  for  your  answer." 

"But  you  don't  know  all,"  said 
Heron  miserably.  "Geoffrey  told  me, 
the  very  night  before  I  left  Edinburgh, 
that  he  had  cared  for  nobody  but  Bess 
for  years  back,  and  that  as  soon  as  he 
got  settled  down  in  bis  practice  he 
meant  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  And 
then  I  told  him  that  I  also  loved  Bess; 
and  then  we  quarrelled,  and  Geoffrey 
said  some  hard  things;  and  then— I 
took  advantage  of  your  friendship  to 
forestall  him."  He  went  on  excitedly: 
"Man,  this  thing  has  been  hanging  over 
me  like  a  cloud  for  days  and  days,  and 
to-night  when  I  saw  them  together  I 
realized  that  I  was  no  man  for  your 
Bess."  His  voice  fell.  "I'll  slip  away 
quietly  in  the  early  morning,  nobody 
knows  of  our  engagement  yet,  and  I'D 
write  to— to  your  daughter;  It's  the  best 
that  I  can  do." 

Mr.  Forster  looked  troubled.  "This 
Is  all  very  strange,  David,"  he  said, 
quietly,  "and  I  am  almost  certain  that 
you  are  mistaken.  We  are  none  of  us 
responsible  for  young  Thome's  roman- 
tic imaginings— nor  for  yours.  But 
there!  It's  for  Bess  to  decide.  Only, 
there's  to  be  no  running  away  in  the 
morning." 

"But  I  must  go!"  said  Heron  desper- 
ately. 

"Very  well,  go."  said  Mr.  Forster  pa- 
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t\ently.    "Go  away  in  the  morning,  In- 
vent  a.  message  calling  you  away  on 
business— but  don't  write  to  her  about 
breaking  off  the  match,  for  a  week  or 
two  yet.    David,"  he  went  on  kindly, 
"you  nave  been  moping  among  books 
until  tney  have  got  on  your  nerves. 
You  are  terribly  anxious,  I  know,  about 
tbe    girl's  happiness;  but  don't  you 
tfrlpV  you  may  be  going  the  very  way 
to  defeat  your  own  intention?" 

Tbere  was  a  sound  of  wheels  on  the 
gravel  outside.   "Hullo,"  said  Mr.  For- 
ater.  "here  they  are;"  and  he  went  out 
to    tbe    porch.   Heron   marched  up- 
stairs, a  little  shaken  in  his  resolution, 
but  none  the  less  alive,  so  he  told  him* 
self,  to  what  he  considered  to  be  his 
plain  duty.  Lighting  a  candle,  he  went 
into  tbe  little  sitting-room  which  had 
been  made  over  to  him  as  a  temporary 
study.    He  began  to  arrange  his  vari- 
ous    belongings,    but    presently  he 
paused  in  his  work  to  look  round  the 
room.      It   was   very  homelike,  and 
peaceful,  and  countrified.    He  glanced 
down  at  the  papers  before  him;  he  re- 
membered, in  a  confused  sort  of  way, 
that  tbey  must  be  packed  up.  Then  he 
wondered  listlessly  whether  they  were 
worth  preserving,  nothing  seemed  to 
matter  much  now.  But  this  was  weak- 
ness, and  he  bundled  the  sheets  to- 
gether, and  stuffed  them  into  a  small 
portfolio.     Some  time  before  he  had 
heard  Elizabeth's  voice  downstairs  (it 
gave  him  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to 
think  of  her  as  Elizabeth,  It  seemed 
formal  and  distant);  but  now  there  was 
silence.    Doubtless  he  would  be  called 
down  to  supper  in  a  little,  and  the 
prospect    terrified    him.  Presently 
there  was  a  tap  at  his  door.  "Come 
In!"  he  said,  with  rather  a  tremor.  For- 
ster,   possibly,   come  to  remonstrate 
anew  with  him.    But  it  was  not  Mr. 
Forster  whom  the  open  door  revealed, 
but  Elizabeth-Elizabeth,  still  in  her 
white  dress,   with  the  white  flower 
showing  at  the  side  of  her  shapely 


head.  She  stood  in  the  doorway,  with 
the  soft  candle-light  falling  upon  her, 
and  the  dark  passage  by  way  of  back- 
ground, like  a  portrait  In  Its  frame. 
Still  dressed  as  at  the  concert,  she 
stood  silently  smiling,  her  left  hand  set 
against  her  side,  and  the  short  black 
velvet  mantle  flung  back  over  her 
shoulders,  exposing  a  rosy  flush  of 
silken  lining.  In  her  right  hand  she  still 
held  her  black  feather  fan,  with  its 
long  black  ribands  showing  against  the 
front  of  her  gown.  She  made  a  pic- 
ture, a  picture  which  was  to  live  In 
Heron's  memory  for  the  rest  of  bis 
life;  he  could  say  nothing.  Thackeray's 
"Cane-Bottom'd  Chair"  came  into  his 
mind: —  < 

She  comes  from  the  past  and  revisits 
my  room; 

She  looks  as  she  then  did,  all  beauty 

and  bloom; 
So  smiling  and  tender,  so  fresh  and  so 

fair. 

At  last  the  lovely  apparition  spoke. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "why  did  you  not 
come  beside  us  at  the  concert?  And 
Daddy  says  that  you  are  going  away 
in  the  morning?" 

Heron  put  out  his  hand  deprecating- 
ly.  "Elizabeth,  it— It  Is  very  hard  to 
explain  "  he  began. 

"I  should  think  so!"  she  said  dryly. 
"Fortunately,  It  is  not  necessary.  And 
Elizabeth,  oh  dear!"  She  tapped  on  the 
floor  with  the  toe  of  her  slipper,  in  real 
or  simulated  annoyance.  There  was 
silence. 

"Daddy  has  been  telling  me — some- 
thing," she  said  suddenly.  "Are  you 
very,  ttry  fond  of  Geoffrey  Thorne?" 

He  sighed.  "Yes." 

"Fonder  than  you  are  of  me?" 

"Oh.  Bess,  this  is  too  much—!" 

"Ah,  that's  better!"  This  audacious 
young  woman  spoke  In  a  distinctly  ap- 
proving tone. 

"Bess."  he  went  on  slowly,  "I  am 
afraid  I  have  been  very  unreasonable.  I 
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asked  for  what  I  had  no  right  to  ex- 
pect. I  make  no  question  of  your  faith; 
I  question  only  my  own  worthiness 
and  fitness.  But  I  do  want  you  to  be 
happy,  and— and  that  is  why  I  am  going 
away,"  he  concluded  simply. 

There  was  laughter  In  her  eyes,  al- 
though It  was  with  something  of  a 
break  in  her  voice  that  she  said, 
"Dear  life!  And  would  that  make  me 
happy!" 

Heron  regarded  her  Intently,  wist- 
fully.  "And  GeofTrey?"  he  said. 
She   shrugged   her   shoulders  and 

Tempi*  Bar. 


laughed  lightly.  "I  never  could  see 
anything  in  your  wonderful  Geoffrey; 
and  I  don't  suppose  he  sees  much  In 
me— now,"  she  concluded  demurely,  a 
smile  hovering  at  the  corners  of  her 
mouth. 

"Come,"  she  said  suddenly,  drop- 
ping her  fan,  holding  out  both  her 
hands,  and  smiling  with  a  delightful 
mixture  of  fun  and  tenderness.  "Sup- 
pose, like  the  play-books,  we  say,  'exit 
Doctor  Thome.* "  And  Professor 
Heron,  at  last,  and  beyond  any  possi- 
bility of  further  mistake,  understood. 

WUliam  H.  Dal*. 


THE  DOMESTIC  PROBLEM.  • 


It  is  clear  to  all  heads  of  households 
In  this  country  that  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  revolution  in  our  daily  lives 
owing  to  the  Impossibility  of  finding 
female  servants.  And  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  determination  on  the  part 
of  women  not  to  adopt  this  particular 
occupation  will  have  far  greater  Influ- 
ence on  our  social  customs  than  Is  at 
present  quite  realized  by  the  majority. 

In  any  case,  as  we  have  no  power  to 
arrest  this  revolution,  the  only  thing 
for  us  to  do  Is  to  consider  in  what  way 
we  can  make  the  new  order  of  things 
least  disagreeable  to  ourselves.  It  Is 
reported  that  at  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  Registry  Offices  a  lady  who 
applied  for  a  cook  was  told  that  there 
were  none  on  the  books,  though  there 
were  innumerable  applications  for 
them;  and  that,  If  things  went  on  as 
they  were  going  now,  in  a  few  years 
there  would  be  no  female  servants.  It 
moreover  seems  clear  from  all  recent 
experience  that  women  do  not  like  the 
occupation  of  domestic  service,  and 
would  prefer  working  harder  for  less 
remuneration  In  other  employments. 


There  is  nothing  in  this  to  cause  sur- 
prise to  any  thinking  person.  Employ- 
ers have  refused  to  see  In  time  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  they  once  thought 
fit  to  impose  on  women  who  selected 
the  occupation  of  domestic  service,  were 
not  only  at  variance  with  what  they 
and  their  daughters  would  like  to  have 
Imposed  upon  themselves,  but  were  In 
many  ways  a  sort  of  Insult  to  the 
women.  It  has  been  In  many  houses 
a  fixed  rule  that  no  servant  was  to  go 
out  at  all  without  special  permission, 
regardless  of  whether  her  particular 
work  was  finished  or  not  Such  a  rule 
could  only  mean  that  she  was  not  con- 
sidered fit  to  be  trusted  out  by  herself. 
There  were  also  many  restrictions  In 
the  matter  of  dress,  even  when  the  ser- 
vants were  going  to  church  or  to  visit 
their  friends.  This  last  must  have  been 
especially  galling,  as  they  would  very 
possibly  find  their  contemporaries  in 
other  occupations  more  attractively  at- 
tired than  themselves;  and  doubtless 
the  young  men  of  their  circle  were  not 
slow  In  making  it  clear  which  they  ad- 
mired most   Employers  appeared  not 
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to  realize  that  if  the  holy  estate  of 
matrimony  was  desirable  and  right  for 
their  own  daughters,  it  was  Just  as 
much  so  for  girls  in  another  rank  of 
life,  and  who  had  therefore  a  perfect 
right  to-  such  adornments  of  dress  as 
enabled  them  also  to  have  the  widest 
possible  choice  in  the  selection  of  hus- 
bands. They  were  also,  up  to  a  very 
recent  date,  not  ashamed  to  make  re- 
strictions as  to  how  the  servants  were 
to  wear  their  hair,  no  fringe  being  a 
common  ending  to  the  advertisement 
for  a  servant  The  petty  jealousy  dis- 
played In  these  methods  seems  now,  as 
then,  almost  incomprehensible  to  some 
people;  but  these  last  have  been  the 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  when 
they  have  pointed  out  to  the  average 
British  matron  the  contemptible 
tyranny  of  which  she  was  guilty. 

So  slowly  and  gradually  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  only  the  girls  who  are  too 
badly  educated  for  other  employments 
will  go  out  as  servants,  which  In  Its 
way  helps  not  a  little  to  make  the  oc- 
cupation looked  down  upon  in  the  class 
from  which  they  a$e  drawn,  and  this 
of  course  still  further  adds  to  the  un- 
willingness to  select  this  particular 
form  of  livelihood.  One  cannot  help 
marvelling  at  the  exceeding  folly  of 
employers  in  general  in  not  being  more 
awake  to  the  effect  such  rules  as  theirs 
were  having,  as  nothing  could  be  more 
disastrous  to  their  own  Interests  than 
having  always  to  engage  the  very 
people  who  were  the  least  considered 
among  their  equals. 

However,  my  object  at  present  is  to 
consider  the  future  rather  than  to  re- 
gret the  past,  to  discover  some  way 
either  of  doing  without  servants,  or 
else  of  devising  a  scheme  whereby  wo- 
men who  wish  to  earn  a  living  may  be 
induced  to  earn  It  by  doing  some  of 
the  things  for  us  which  we  cannot  or 
are  not  disposed  to  do  for  ourselves. 

The  result  of  universal  education, 
now  In  Its  second  or  third  generation, 


is  clearly  to  produce  a  feeling  of  equal- 
ity. In  England  we  have  not  nominal 
equality  as  there  is  in  France;  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  feeling  of  the  right 
of  everyone  to  be  called  "a  lady"  (or 
"a  gentleman")  is  apparently  stronger 
here  than  there.  Now  it  so  happens 
that  of  all  classes  of  women  the  only 
ones  who  are  addressed  without  the 
prefix  of  Miss  are  servants.  The  young 
women  in  shops  even  of  the  smallest 
sort,  are  invariably  Miss,  and  referred 
to  as  young  ladies;  yet  they  are  for  the 
most  part  drawn  from  the  same  social 
class  as  servants,  as  may  be  easily 
proved  by  enquiring  casually  as  to  the 
employments  of  the  sisters  of  the  ser- 
vants in  their  house.  It  results  there* 
fore  that  of  the  whole  community  the 
only  people  who  are  not  ladies  are  ser- 
vants. This  Is  probably  far  more  mor- 
tifying to  them  than  we  can  fully  real- 
ize. It  is  exactly  because  the  class 
from  which  servants  are  drawn  has 
only  of  late  years  attained  to  the  name 
of  ladies,  that  It  Is  annoying  to  ser- 
vants to  find  themselves  excluded  from 
this  privilege  by  a  hard  and  fast  line 
of  demarcation;  and  It  Is  interesting 
and  instructive  to  note  that  this  is  ac- 
tually the  only  clear  dividing  line  of 
social  class  that  Is  left  among  us  in  the 
present  day.  This  feeling  on  the  part 
of  servants  will  appear  no  doubt  ridic- 
ulous to  some,  but  after  all  some  of 
our  own  fancies  and  etiquettes  are 
every  whit  as  fanciful  and  as  appa- 
rently meaningless.  Nor  Is  it  at  all  in- 
comprehensible why  the  prefix  should 
be  thought  desirable,  for  the  use  of  the 
name  without  any  prefix  has  the  effect 
of  Implying  a  social  Inferiority  too  pro- 
nounced for  present-day  feeling.  And 
the  mere  fact  of  the  prefix  being  habit- 
ually used  will  of  itself  Induce  an  en- 
tirely different  tone  Into  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed,  and 
Indirectly  tend  to  greater  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  former. 
The  other  factors  that  weigh  mast 
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largely  In  causing  a  dislike  to  domestic 
service  are  the  monotony  of  the  work, 
and  the  want  of  stated  hours  and  days 
which  each  individual  can  employ  as 
she  likes,  and  can  be  sure  beforehand 
of  being  able  to  do  so.  That  this  last 
item  constitutes  a  genuine  grievance  is 
now  generally  admitted,  though  so  far 
no  general  action  has  been  taken  in 
any  way  to  mitigate  it. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances it  seems  clear  that  if 
people  wish  to  continue  employing  ser- 
vants, the  first  step  is  to  discontinue 
employing  them.  This  sounds  para- 
doxical, but  is  nevertheless  true.  The 
word  servant  must  be  completely  abol- 
ished with  regard  to  women's  work  in 
any  private  capacity,  and  In  place  of 
servants  we  must  have  house  em- 
ployees, whom  we  must  Invariably  ad- 
dress as  Miss  Brown,  Miss  Jones,  or 
whatever  the  person's  name  may  be. 
This  in  itself  would  probably  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  an  alteration  In  most  of 
the  minor  matters  that  at  present  help 
to  add  to  the  other  things  found  ob- 
jectionable by  working  women.  For 
instance,  no  one  would  expect  Miss 
Brown  to  wear  a  cap,  as  young  ladles 
do  not  generally  wear  caps;  and  the 
obligatory  wearing  of  caps  is  more 
deeply  resented  than  most  employers 
perhaps  realize.  As  among  the  ser- 
vants' own  class  it  Is  often  dubbed  the 
badge  of  the  slavey,  that  it  should  be  so 
resented  is  not  surprising.  Moreover, 
if  grown  up  women  dislike  wearing  the 
piece  of  muslin  stuck  on  the  top  of 
their  heads  that  goes  by  the  name  of  a 
cap.  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  de- 
cide the  point  for  themselves.  This  ar- 
rangement on  the  head  in  no  way  as- 
sists in  laying  a  table,  or  cooking  a 
dinner,  or  even  in  sweeping  a  room;  in- 
deed in  toe  form  which  is  insisted  on 
by  some  employers  for  parlor  maids, 
with  long  weepers  at  the  back  hanging 
down  far  below  the  waist,  it  must  be 
the  very  acme  of  discomfort  The  only 


rule  employers  should  lay  down  with 
regard  to  clothes,  might  be  that  when 
actually  on  duty  black  or  dark-colored 
dresses  should  be  worn;  this  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  made  in  shops, 
where  it  appears  to  be  considered  un- 
objectionable. 

It  Is  when  we  come  to  the  hours  of 
work  that  one  sees  the  alteration  will 
be  more  far-reaching  in  its  effect  on 
our  dally  life.  At  present  the  most 
difficult  servants  to  find  are  cooks  and 
kitchen-maids,  and  the  least  difficult 
are  housemaids.  It  Is  therefore  pretty 
clear  that  work  which  goes  on  all  day 
and  far  into  the  evening  Is  less  attrac- 
tive than  that  which  is  over  tolerably 
early  in  the  day.  even  though  the  for- 
mer may  be  more  highly  paid.  It  seems 
from  this  likely  that  it  will  not  be 
found  possible  to  continue  the  system 
of  having  two  dinners  a  day  cooked  in 
every  house,  (for,  though  one  is  called 
luncheon,  this  Is  what  It  practically 
amounts  to,)  and  that  one  of  them  will 
have  to  be  given  up.  and  something 
simpler  substituted  requiring  less  prep- 
aration; or  that  l»  towns  one  of  these 
meals  will  have  to  be  taken  at  a  res- 
taurant The  abolition  of  the  elaborate 
meal  known  as  late  dinner,  however 
terrible  In  anticipation,  might  in  the 
end  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for 
eating  a  variety  of  dishes  Is  In  no  way 
beneficial  to  health,  far  more  sickness 
being  traceable  to  eating  too  much 
than  too  little  among  those  rich  enough 
to  keep  servants  at  all.  Moreover  in 
the  average  middle-class  household  the 
dally  struggle  to  provide  sufficient 
dishes  at  once  differing  as  far  as  may 
be  from  those  eaten  the  day  before, 
and  at  the  same  time  costing  as  little 
as  possible,  is  a  never-ending  trouble 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Thus, 
though  the  servant -difficulty  is  at  pres- 
ent adding  to  the  trouble  of  the  house- 
wife, it  is  possible  that  before  long  it 
may  in  some  respects  prove  her  libera- 
tor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
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alteration  hi  this  direction  will  be  in- 
evitable, as  no  people  who  call  them- 
selves educated  will  ever  consent  to 
choose  an  occupation  which  entails 
spending  their  lives  day  after  day  in 
washing  up  dishes  at  a  scullery-sink. 
And  they  are  right;  which  of  us  would 
do  this  If  we  could  possibly  find  any 
other  employment? 

It  is  difficult  to  enter  Into  each  point 
of  how  every  detail  in  a  new  system 
would  work.  But  the  most  feasible 
idea  seems  that  each  employee  should 
be  engaged  for  certain  definite  hours 
and  work;  and  as  it  would  doubtless 
not  infrequently  occur  that  extra 
things  were  required  to  be  done,  they 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  as  extra,  (or 
over)  time.  However  upsetting  this  may 
be  to  our  present  Ideas,  there  seems 
really  no  sound  reason  why  those  who 
wish  certain  things  done  for  them  in 
their  houses  by  other  people  should 
have  a  power  to  demand  work  without 
payment  which  is  neither  thought  of 
nor  demanded  in  any  other  profession. 
The  feudal  system  is  now  completely 
dead,  and  this  question  of  servants  is 
Its  last  lingering  legacy.  In  by-gone 
times,  in  addition  to  the  actual  pay- 
ment, the  employer  afforded  also  a 
much  needed  protection,  the  value  of 
wheh  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
calculate;  and  in  return  the  employed 
also  gave  time  without  any  exact 
reckoning  of  money-value.  Now  all 
are  equally  protected  by  the  law,  and 
housework  must  fall  into  the  category 
of  other  trades,  with  a  strict  account 
of  its  value  in  money.  For  the  same 
reason  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
system  of  board-wages  should  be 
adopted  wherever  practicable.  All 
payments  In  kind  are  objectionable, 
and  lead  to  a  clashing  of  interests  that 
tend  to  cause  friction  and  ill-feeling  on 
both  sides. 

There  may  be  other  alterations  also. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  work  that 
goes  on  in  houses  at  present  Is  quite  un- 


necessary,  and  only  kept  up  from  a 
sort  of  tradition.  For  example,  most 
drawing-rooms  are  full  of  nick-nacks 
that  are  not  merely  useless  but  abso- 
lutely senseless.  They  are  too  confused 
and  crowded  to  be  even  ornamental; 
but  for  all  that  their  dusting  occupies 
somebody  for  a  considerable  time  dally. 
Then  there  Is  the  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing of  unnecessary  silver,  for,  except 
spoons  and  forks,  nearly  everything 
would  be  better  and  cleaner  made  of 
glass  or  earthenware,  and  these  last 
can  be  effectually  cleaned  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  time  It  takes  to  polish 
silver.  It  is  well  to  keep  distinctly  in 
our  minds,  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  whole  difficulty  is  incal- 
culably Increased  by  the  same  feeling 
of  equality,  though  In  a  different  quar- 
ter, that  has  been  referred  to  before, 
and  which  permeates  all  classes.  Thus 
it  happens  that  people  with  small  In- 
comes who  keep  perhaps  two,  or  per- 
haps only  one,  servant,  think  it  due  to 
themselves  to  live  In  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  those  who  keep  six  or 
more.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  es- 
sential mark  of  gentility.  The  style  of 
living  which  is  suited  to  the  last  men- 
tioned, however,  where  the  work  is 
much  sub-dlvlded  and  therefore  not  in- 
cessant, is  obviously  unsulted  to  the 
smaller  establishments.  In  them  It  ad- 
mits of  neither  peace  nor  rest  for  the 
servants,  as  to  live  up  to  the  standard 
required  is  a  constant  strain  for  them, 
until  there  Is  neither  leisure,  nor  time 
to  go  out  at  all  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions. And  no  matter  what  changes 
are  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  pres- 
ent difficulty,  where  only  a  small  es- 
tablishment can  be  afforded,  a  much 
simpler  style  of  living  will  have  to  be 
adopted.  A  display  of  metal  under  the 
name  of  plate,  and  elaborate  meals 
with  many  dishes  (which  last  cannot  In 
the  nature  of  things  be  really  well 
cooked  by  those  whose  wages  are  not 
comparatively   high)   are  in  no  way 
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really  conducive  either  to  happiness  or 
comfort,  and  their  abandonment  there- 
fore need  hardly  be  a  matter  for  lamen- 
tation; though  of  course  they  could  be 
retained  If  people  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  pay  for  the  extra  work. 

In  these  and  other  kindred  ways 
much  time  could  be  saved,  so  that, 
while  employers  would  not  require  a 
larger  staff,  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  house  employee*  (or  assistants)  to 
have  nearly  as  much  time  to  them- 
selves as  shop-assistants  now  have.  It 
would  not  be  exactly  the  same  hours, 
as  they  could  not  go  off  from  mid-day 
on  Saturdays  till  the  Sunday  evening. 
But  in  households  where  more  than  one 
employee  was  engaged  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  arranging  that  they 
should  have  at  least  two  afternoons  a 
week   to  themselves,   and  alternate 
Sundays  from  mid-day,  so  that  it 
would  come  to  nearly  the  same  thing. 
This  (except  In  Imagination,  as  being 
something  different  to  present  custom,) 
would  cause  employers  little  real  incon- 
venience; as  not  only  does  it  constantly 
occur  that  all  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily are  out  in  the  afternoon,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  growing  custom  of  one  day 
a  week  being  set  apart  for  the  lady  of 
the  house  to  receive  visitors,  it  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  recognized  that 
only  very  Intimate  friends  are  expected 
to  call  at  other  times.  Providing  after- 
noon-tea  for  the   members   of  the 
family  would  hardly  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  one  employee  whose  turn 
it  was  to  be  in;  Indeed  to  judge  by  the 
present  mania  for  providing  this  repast 
for  themselves,  as  shown  by  ladles 
travelling  in  railways,  even  at  the  risk 
of  setting  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
passengers  on  fire,  there  seems  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  they  should  not  go 
a  step  further  and  undertake  it  in  their 
own  homes,  If  It  so  happened  that  they 
bad  only  one  regular  employee. 

In  towns  the  alteration  presents  little 
difficulty,  and  It  Is  desirable  to  encour- 


age non-resident  employees  at  once. 
There  are  some  already  in  the  shape  of 
waitresses  and  charwomen;  but  so 
soon  as  the  thing  became  at  all  gen- 
eral a  superior  class  of  women  would 
be  certain  to  take  to  the  occupation,  as 
the  work  itself  is  not  unpleasant 
though  many  dread  the  chance  of  un- 
congenial companionship  if  resident 
Many  of  the  young  women  who  now 
try  to  get  work  as  teachers,  for  which 
they  are  often  unfit,  would  prefer 
housework.  It  would  be  infinitely  less 
exhausting  to  the  nerves,  a  frequent 
cause  of  break-down  among  those  who 
teach,  and  most  especially  among  those 
who  are  not  quite  up  to  the  work.  On 
the  whole  too,  house-work  would  be  the 
better  paid,  as  teachers  are  everywhere 
In  excess  of  the  demand. 

Whatever  happens,  there  must  in  the 
near  future  be  a  considerable  change  in 
our  social  habits.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  we  are  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  now  are,  or  whether  we 
wish  for  an  alteration;  the  hard  fact 
stares  us  in  the  face  that  the  means 
of  continuing  as  we  now  are  are  want- 
ing, and  the  only  thing  left  to  us  Is  the 
consideration  of  what  is  possible  to  be 
done  in  the  circumstances. 

Such  changes  as  these  would  not 
affect  entertaining  on  a  large  scale,  ai 
this  is  already,  at  all  events  in  towns, 
much  done  by  contract;  but  small  hos- 
pitalities will  be  affected,  though  not 
more  so  than  they  will  be  when  we  are 
left  without  servant*  and  with  no  hope 
of  supplying  their  place.  The  question 
of  expense  will  also  very  soon  become 
a  serious  matter.  There  is  no  cohe- 
sion among  the  present  servants,  but  it 
cannot  now  be  long  before  they  dis- 
cover, and  especially  before  cooks  dis- 
cover, that  they  can  command  almost 
any  wages  they  like  to  ask.  And  in- 
deed all  round,  as  things  ore  tending 
now,  the  diminution  In  the  number  of 
women  willing  to  do  house-work  will 
cause  wages  to  advance  to  such  an  ex- 
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tent  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  from 
£25  to  £50  a  year  for  any  trained  ser- 
vant. It  has  already  arrived  at  this 
In  America  and  other  countries,  and 
the  same  cause  will  produce  the  same 
result  here  before  long. 

Many  who  may  happen  to  read  this 
paper  will  say  that  they  would  not  care 
to  have  servants  In  their  house  who 
considered  themselves  ladies  and  there- 
fore the  equals  of  their  employer,  that 
they  would  expect  to  sit  In  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  so  on.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  would  follow.  Shop-assistants  do 
not  expect  the  owner  of  the  shop  to  In- 
vite them  to  dinner,  nor  do  they  treat 
the  customers  otherwise  than  with  fit- 
ting deference;  even  governesses,  who 
owing  to  birth  and  education  are  some- 
times, so  to  say,  superior  to  their  em- 
ployers, do  not  as  a  rule  sit  with  the 
family  unless  asked  to  do  so.  And 
bouse-mploy&s  would  perfectly  also 
understand  the  situation. 

Nothing  could  well  be  worse  than 
our  present  position.  We  have  to  keep 
very  unsatisfactory  people  in  our 
bouses,  and  are  constrained  to  keep  si- 
lence lest  we  be  left  without  a  sub- 
stitute, which  if  It  continued  too  long 
would  result  In  the  rest  of  the  servants 
giving  warning,  and  finally  in  our  be- 
ing left  to  shift  for  ourselves.  All  this 
Is  fast  becoming  unbearable.  The 
great  difficulty  lies  In  the  transition; 
but  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the 
offices  for  the  employment  of  women, 
or  the  registries,  will  take  the  matter 
up.  It  could  only  be  done  of  course  in 
houses  where  the  establishment  was 
being  for  some  reason  re-organized,  as 
it  would  be  awkward  for  both  em- 
ployers and  employed  to  begin  the  new 
order  of  things  with  the  old  order  of 
servants.  But  though  It  would  be  a 
change,  it  would  not  be  so  drastic  as 
employing  Chinese  or  Indians,  as  has 
been  suggested.  To  have  one's  entire 
household  suddenly  composed  of  men 


(for  the  women  of  those  countries  do 
not  take  service  except  as  nurses) 
would  in  truth  be  a  complete  revolu- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  question  of 
climate  in  the  case  of  Indians.  It 
seems  unnecessary  too,  as  there  are 
plenty  of  English  women  who  would 
like  the  work  If  the  existing  objections 
were  removed;  for  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  It  is  not  the  work 
that  our  present  servants  object  to,  so 
much  as  the  restrictions  and  loss  of  so- 
cial prestige. 

The  removal  of  these  objections 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty for,  after  all  we  have  only  to 
consider  what  we  should  ourselves 
think  tolerable  if  we  had  to  turn  to  and 
earn  our  living;  to  consider  how  much 
confinement  in  the  basement  of  a  house 
we  should  like,  without  a  few  hours 
every  day  for  air  and  exercise,  and 
how  many  times  a  week  we  should 
want  to  go  out  to  meet  our  friends  and 
relations,  and  generally  to  make  exist- 
ence pleasant 

In  the  new  order  of  things  (that  is 
coming  surely  whether  we  like  it  or 
not)  we  too  shall  be  fully  able  to  en- 
joy ourselves,  but  it  will  not  be  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  Inconsiderate  way 
as  hitherto,  for  we  have  practically 
succeeded  in  keeping  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  our  country-women  in  a  state  of 
quasi-slavery.  This  power  Is  now  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  shall  have 
to  consider  their  wants  and  wishes  as 
well  as  our  own.  But  we  shall  be 
none  the  worst  for  that,  even  If  It  re- 
sults in  our  having  to  live  in  a  sim- 
pler and  less  artificial  manner.  And  If 
the  knowledge  is  brought  home  to  us 
that,  though  wealth  gives  a  larger  pur- 
chasing power,  it  does  not  Justify  its 
possessors  in  any  Interference  with  the 
privileges  and  happiness  of  their  less 
wealthy  fellow-citizens,  the  lesson  will 
In  every  way  be  an  advantage  to  the 
community. 

Martha  Major. 
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A  small  step  towards  unravelling  the 
Chinese  tangle  may  be  made  by  estab- 
lishing the  Identity  and  throwing  a 
little  light  on  the  character  and  ante- 
cedents of  the  chief  personages  in 
China.  The  task  is  far  more  difficult 
than  may  be  supposed.  The  pages  of 
the  Peking  Gazette  constitute  the  chief 
source  of  information,  and  as  the  Eng- 
lish edition  has  for  nearly  twenty  years 
omitted  the  index  and  official  list  which 
formed  useful  features  in  the  first  vol- 
umes, there  Is  no  other  course  than  to 
go  through  the  numbers  from  end  to 
end.  The  variations  in  spelling,  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  J's  or  Y's  do  not 
simplify  the  task,  and  when  it  is  over 
the  searcher  must  put  In  a  plea  for  In- 
dulgence if  he  has  committed  any  over- 
sight The  bare  details  in  Imperial 
Edicts  and  rescripts  supply  but  an  out- 
line of  official  promotion  and  change, 
and  the  character  of  the  individual  has 
to  be  judged  by  the  impression  left  on 
the  minds  of  the  foreigners  brought 
into  contact  with  him,  which  is  rarely 
Identical  and  always  Imperfect.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  influence 
of  circumstances.  The  Chinese  official 
who  appears  at  one  time  enlightened 
and  progressive  becomes  at  another 
perverse  and  reactionary.  How  many 
conflicting  versions,  for  instance,  have 
been  given  by  well  qualified  and  dis- 
tinguished Europeans  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  while 
all  the  time  he  has  only  been  a  typical 
Chinese  official,  with  the  national  lim- 
ited range  of  vision,  dislike  for  the  for- 
eigner, and  rooted  aversion  to  change 
in  any  form.  Before  the  present  crisis 
passes  into  the  sphere  of  history  the 
true  man  may  stand  revealed  beyond 
all  possibility  of  concealment 

Leaving  outside  our  theme  the  Em- 
press Dowager  and  the  young  Emperor 


Kwangsu,  with  regard  to  whom  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  say  anything 
fresh  or  instructive,  the  Manchu  Prince 
Tuan,  who  has  lately  blazed  on  the 
world  like  a  fiery  portent  of  blood  and 
war,  first  demands  attention.  He  is  the 
grandson  of  the  Emperor  Taoukwang. 
who  died  in  1850,  and  the  nephew  of 
the  Emperor  Hienfung,  who  died  in 
1861.  His  father.  Prince  Tun,  was 
Hlenfung's  senior  in  age,  but  was  eith- 
er ineligible  on  the  maternal  side,  or 
was  set  aside  for  some  personal  mis- 
conduct in  the  succession  of  1851.  The 
best  known  of  Tuan's  uncles  were  the 
late  Princes  Kung  and  Chun,  the  latter 
the  father  of  the  Emperor  Kwangsu. 
Kwangsu  and  Tuan  are  consequently 
first  cousins,  but  the  latter  is  about  ten 
years  the  elder. 

The  first  mention  of  this  prince  oc- 
curs as  recently  as  6th  October,  1893, 
when,  as  Tsal  Lien,  a  Prince  of  the 
Third  Order,  he  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor.  He  was  authorized  at  the 
same  time  to  take  part  In  the  review 
of  the  Peking  Field  Force,  and  on  sev- 
eral subsequent  occasions  he  was  dele- 
gated to  represent  the  Emperor  In  offer- 
ing sacrifice  at  the  tombs  of  their  com- 
mon ancestors.  Soon  after  this  Inter- 
view he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Bordered  White  Banner  Corps. 
After  this  his  progress  was  rapid.  On 
6th  February.  1894.  he  had  a  second 
audience  of  the  Emperor,  who  on  this 
occasion  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
prince  of  the  second  order,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  special  title  of  Prince 
of  Tuan.  During  the  war  with  Japan, 
Prince  Tuan  was  given  a  post  on  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Peking  Field 
Force,  and  after  some  months  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  in  chief 
of  that  corps.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  Prince  Chun,  the  Emperor's  fa- 
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ther,  held  this  command  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  there  Is  no  other  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  Imperial  Fam- 
ily were  beginning  to  look  upon  Prince 
Tuan  as  their  military  leader.  On  30th 
November  1886,  he  was  selected  for  the 
tcsk  of  choosing  eligible  persons  to  nil 
the  vacancies*  in  the  Imperial  House- 
hold. Another  proof  of  his  growing  In- 
fluence is  furnished  In  the  selection  of 
his  son  to  be  adopted  as  heir  of  the 
wealthy  widow  of  one  of  the  Manchu 
princes,  and  about  the  same  time  we 
read  that  he  and  his  son  waited  on  the 
Emperor  for  the  purpose  of  naming  the 
youth  at  the  Imperial  wish  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  House. 
Kwangsu  thus  named  this  youth  Pu- 
Chun,  who  was  destined  soon  after- 
wards to  be  proclaimed  his  heir  and 
successor  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat. 
In  May,  1898,  Prince  Tuan  and  his 
close  ally  and  confederate,  Eang  Yl, 
were  specially  praised  and  rewarded 
by  the  Empress  Dowager  for  the  dis- 
cipline and  good  conduct  of  the  Peking 
Field  Force.  The  significance  of  this 
praise  was  revealed  a  few  months  later 
during  the  coup  d'itat,  and  for  his  share 
in  that  event  the  Empress  Dowager  in- 
creased Prince  Tuan's  allowance  by 
500  taels,  and  gave  him  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Banner  army.  The  se- 
lection of  his  son,  a  youth  of  fourteen, 
to  be  the  next  Emperor  was  still 
stronger  proof  of  his  influence  and 
close  alliance  with  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager. It  was  after  this  event  that  he 
began  to  enter  into  relation  with  the 
disaffected  In  Shantung  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  turning  their  resent- 
ment from  the  Manchu  dynasty  tow- 
ards the  foreigners,  and  be  became  the 
President  of  the  Society  of  the  Big 
Sword  (Tai  Ton  Hon!),  out  of  which 
emerged  the  Boxers.  He  completely 
won  over  Nul,  the  chief  of  the  Boxers, 
of  whom  at  present  so  little  is  known, 
although  he  is  the  prime  director  or 
the  most  Important  political  movement 


In  China  since  the  Taeping  rebellion.  It 
is  impossible  yet  to  foretell  whether 
Prince  Tuan  will  be  able  to  keep  the 
Boxers  in  a  state  of  amenity  to  his  per- 
sonal authority,  or  whether  they  will 
sweep  him  aside  when  he  has  served 
their  turn.  In  the  latter  event  Nul, 
the  Anhui  official  of  low  degree,  will 
become  more  Interesting  as  a  guide  of 
Chinese  opinion  than  the  Manchu 
prince. 

Next  In  importance  after  Prince  Tuan 
comes  Jung  Lu,  another  Manchu,  late 
Viceroy  of  Pe-Chlll  and  Generalissimo 
of  the  Chinese  army,  described  on  the 
morrow  of  the  arrest  of  the  Reformers 
two  years  ago  as  "the  most  powerful 
man  in  China."  It  is  typical  of  the 
difficulty  of  judging  the  true  character 
and  views  of  Chinese  public  men  that 
well-informed  Europeans  describe  Jung 
Lu  as  "well  Informed  and  progressive," 
and  as  "violent  and  reactionary  as 
Prince  Tuan."  The  one  positive  fact 
known  about  him,  that  he  saved  the 
Emperor's  life  six  months  ago,  at  the 
time  of  the  coup  d'etat,  favors  the 
former  description.  Perhaps  a  strong- 
er proof  is  furnished  by  his  hostility  to 
the  late  LI  Lien  Yin,  chief  of  the  eu- 
nuchs and  favorite  of  the  Empress, 
and  to  General  Tung,  the  truculent 
commander  of  the  Kansuh  army.  Jung 
Lu  is  sometimes  called  a  nephew  ot  the 
Empress  Dowager,  but  I  can  find  no 
evidence  to  support  the  statement,  and 
If  It  possesses  a  basis  of  truth  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  through  marriage 
with  one  of  her  nieces.  There  is  some 
confusion  made  between  him  and  an- 
other Manchu  named  Ju  Lu,  who  was 
long  Military  Governor  of  Moukden 
and  Governor-General  of  Manchuria, 
and  who  is  a  much  older  man  and  still 
living,  having  recently  been  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Szchuen.  The  first  distinct 
reference  I  find  to  Jung  Lu  is  in  the 
summer  of  1894.  when  he  held  the  post 
of  Tartar  General  of  Hslan.  and  was 
summoned  to  Peking  to  take  part  In 
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the  proposed  festivities  on  the  occasion 
of  the  00th  birthday  of  the  Empress 
Dowager,  which  were  abandoned 
through  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
Japan.  He  came  to  Peking  to  some 
purpose,  as  his  promotion  was  extra- 
ordinarily rapid.  In  December,  1884,  be 
was  appointed  Captain-General  of  the 
White  Banner  corps,  and  he  was  also 
given  a  seat  In  the  Tsungll  Yam  en.  On 
the  27th  June,  1895,  Jung  Lu  was 
made  Inspector-General  at  Peking,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  controlled  the  Palace 
gendarmerie.  As  a  reward  for  his 
vigilance  he  was  raised  in  1800  to  the 
command  of  the  Yellow  Banner,  as 
Lieutenant-General,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  he  became  Assistant  Grand 
Secretary.  In  May,  1896,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Prince  Kung,  Jung  Lu 
was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Pe-Chlll,  and 
as  a  final  reward  after  the  crushing  of 
the  Reform  party  In  September  of  that 
year  he  was  nominated  Generalissimo 
of  China's  armies.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  the  rapid  rise  of  Jung  Lu 
In  modern  Chinese  history.  In  four 
years  he  has  risen  from  a  small  mil- 
itary command  In  a  provincial  town  to 
the  most  important  Viceroyshlp,  and 
the  highest  military  command  In  the 
empire.  Whether  it  was  his  good  for- 
tune or  his  merit  who  will  venture  to 
say? 

As  to  the  real  sentiments  of  Jung  Lu 
It  Is  impossible  to  express  an  opinion, 
but  the  probability  is  that  he  Is  a  man 
in  favor  of  moderation,  if  not  of  ab- 
solute progress.  It  seems  clearly  es- 
tablished that  he  saved  the  Emperor's 
life  In  September,  189S,  and  again  In 
January  of  the  present  year,  opposing 
with  all  his  weight  the  extreme  coun- 
sels of  Kang  Yi  and  Li  Lien  Yin.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  whose  death  by 
poison  two  months  ago  was  the  alleged 
cause  of  the  Empress's  outbreak,  he 
and  Jung  Lu  came  into  collision  In  1896 
or  1896.  while  the  latter  was  In  charge 
of  the  Palace  police.    The  story  goes 


that  the  Manchu  general  caused  the 
Chief  of  the  Eunuchs  to  be  bastinadoed, 
and  that  the  Empress  thereupon  ban- 
ished Jung  Lu  for  ten  years,  a  sentence 
never  carried  Into  execution.  The 
rumors  from  Peking  during  the  last 
few  weeks  all  agree  in  attributing  to 
Jung  Lu  a  wish  to  protect  the  Lega- 
tions and  restrain  the  fury  of  Prince 
Tuan  and  his  associates. 

Kang  Yl,  another  Manchu,  Is  the  next 
most  powerful  personage  at  Peking, 
and  he  is  as  anti-foreign  and  violent  as 
Prince  Tuan.  In  1890  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Kiangsu.  and  three  years 
later  his  name  recurs  In  the  same  capa- 
city in  Kwangtung.  In  the  autumn  of 
1S94.  during  the  Japanese  War.  he  was 
summoned  to  Peking,  where  he  was  at 
once  nominated  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  War.  The  growth  of  his  in- 
fluence Is  well  attested  by  the  privilege 
soon  afterwards  conferred  on  him  of 
being  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback  In 
the  Forbidden  City.  After  filling  vari- 
ous offices,  Kang  Yl  was  appointed  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Punishments,  and 
In  that  capacity  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  dealing  with  the  party  of 
the  Reformer.  Kang  Yu  Wei,  when  It 
was  thought  that  they  were  acquiring 
too  great  an  ascendancy  over  the  Em- 
peror. Having  arrested  the  greater 
number  of  the  Reformers,  In  Septem- 
ber, 1808.  the  question  remained  what 
was  to  be  done  with  them,  and  some 
of  the  Ministers  favored  moderate  pun- 
ishment Kang  Yi  would  listen  to  no 
compromise,  and,  supported  by  the 
secret  wishes  of  the  Empress  Dowager, 
succeeded  In  obtaining  from  the  Im- 
perial Council  a  death  sentence.  No 
sooner  was  this  signed  than  he  has- 
tened with  Indecent  speed  to  his  yam  en. 
and  caused  the  sentence  to  be  executed 
In  his  presence.  Kang  Yu  Wei.  the 
chief  Reformer,  had,  indeed,  escaped, 
but  all  his  property  was  forfeited,  and 
a  sentence  of  Ung-chee,  or  "the  slicing 
process"  was  passed  on  him,  and  still 
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hangs  over  his  head.  For  his  services 
on  this  occasion  Kang  Yl  was  made 
President  of  the  Board  of  War,  and 
more  recently  he  has  been  appointed  a 
Grand  Secretary.  He  Is  the  right-hand 
man  of  Prince  Tnan,  and  among  all 
the  Chinese  officials  he  Is  the  most  vio- 
lent, anti-foreign  and  bloodthirsty.  His 
reputation  was  bad  before  the  events 
of  June,  for  when  Chang  Yl  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Commissioner  of  Mines 
In  November,  1888,  Reuter  thought  It 
was  Kaog  Yl  who  had  got  the  post, 
and  protested  against  the  employment 
of  the  botcher  of  the  Reformers.  To 
that  black  deed  he  has  now  added  a 
blacker  still. 

Yuan  Shlh  Kal  comes  fourth  In  the 
group  of  Manchus  who  have  played  a 
leading  part  In  Peking  events  during 
the  last  few  years.  He  la  a  man  of 
much  craft  and  address,  well  able  to 
play  a  double  part  and  to  conceal  his 
true  mind.  He  first  appeared  In  Corea, 
where,  as  far  back  as  1885,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  In  deporting  the  Corf  an 
despot,  Tai  Wang  Kun.  He  remained 
In  Corea  until  July,  1804,  when  he 
saved  himself  from  capture  by  the 
Japanese  by  making  a  timely  flight, 
and  during  that  long  period  he  was 
generally  spoken  of  as  "the  power  be- 
hind the  Throne."  In  July.  1897,  he 
reappears  as  Provincial  Judge  of  the 
Province  of  Pe-Chlll,  and  he  seems  to 
have  held  the  same  post  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1888.  when  the  Reform  move- 
ment attracted  attention.  He  played  a 
very  Important  part  In  the  affair,  for 
when  the  Emperor  Kwangsu  declared 
plteously  to  Kang  Yu  Wei  that  he  had 
no  soldiers  to  obey  his  orders  and  as- 
sert bis  authority,  the  Reformer,  In  an 
Ill-advised  moment,  recommended  him 
to  send  for  Yuan  Shlh  Kal.  Yuan  pre- 
tended to  enter  into  the  plans  of  the 
young  ruler,  and  when  he  knew  all  he 
wanted  he  went  straight  to  the  Em- 
press Dowager  and  told  her  every- 
thing.    The  collapse  of  the  Reform 


movement  was  due  to  his  treachery, 
and  foreigners  will  be  very  foolish  If 
they  ever  put  faith  in  Yuan,  who  is  a 
master  in  the  art  of  duplicity,  and 
whose  mendacious  telegrams  and  mes- 
sages from  Tsinan  must  now  be  fresh 
In  the  public  mind.  A  few  months  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Reform  move- 
ment Yuan  received  his  reward  In  the 
appointment  to  the  Governorship  of 
Shantung,  rendered  vacant  by  the  dis- 
grace of  LI  Ping  Heng,  at  the  request 
of  Germany.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Yuan  was  sent  with  the  nominal 
Instructions  to  put  down  the  Boxers, 
but  instead  of  fighting  them  he  allowed 
them  to  march  for  Peking. 

Of  the  Imperial  Princes  of  the  First 
Order,  Princes  LI,  Jul,  and  Chlng, 
whose  names  flit  across  the  pages  of 
the  Peking  Gazette  and  all  of  whom 
are,  of  course  Manchus.  Prince  Chlng 
is  the  only  one  of  interest.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tsungli  Yamen  he  gained 
a  high  reputation  for  courtesy  and 
amiability,  and  he  Is  credited  with  hav- 
ing made  efforts  to  restrain  the  vio- 
lence of  his  colleagues.  In  1881  he 
succeeded  the  late  Marquis  Tseng  as 
President  ef  the  Admiralty  Board,  and 
on  February  6th,  1884,  he  was  raised 
by  Imperial  Decree  from  a  Prince  of 
the  Second  to  one  of  the  First  Order. 
At  the  time  of  the  Japanese  War  be 
was  titular  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Peking  army,  and  he  petitioned  for 
leave  to  lead  his  forces  against  the 
enemy,  which  was  not  granted.  What- 
ever his  private  views,  his  Influence  Is 
not  great— the  Tsungli  Yamen  being  a 
board  with  no  initiating  power,  and 
simply  intended  to  amuse  the  foreign- 
ers, lull  them  Into  a  condition  of  sopo- 
rific contentment,  and  stave  off  diffi- 
culty. 

Of  the  group  of  generals,  NIeh,  Ma. 
Sou,  Ikotenga  and  Tung— the  last- 
named  Is  the  most  Important  and 
formidable.  He  is  neither  a  Manchu 
nor  a  Chinese  but  an  ex-Mahomedan  of 
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Central  Asia.  The  names  Fu-Hslang, 
appearing  after  Tung,  simply  signify 
General,  and  the  first  mention  I  find  of 
him  Is  in  1890  as  Brigadier  at  Aksu.  In 
Kashgaria.  When  he  next  appears  on 
the  scene,  It  Is  In  a  more  prominent  ca- 
pacity, In  July,  1895,  as  the  general  to 
whom  Is  entrusted  the  task  of  crushing 
the  Tungan  rebellion  In  the  province  of 
Kansuh.  The  explanation  of  his  turn- 
ing up  at  Peking  was  that  during  the 
Japanese  War  be  bad  brought  a  con- 
siderable force  from  Central  Asia,  or 
the  New  Dominion,  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital.  The  successes  he  achieved 
in  this  task  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
gazettes  of  the  following  December, 
and  In  the  spring  of  1896  the  Mahome- 
dan  rising  is  described  officially  as  be- 
in?  at  an  end.  Tung  then  returned  to 
Peking,  but  he  was  too  turbulent  and 
formidable  a  soldier  to  be  retained  in 
the  capital.  A  special  post  was,  there- 
fore, improvised  for  him.  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1898,  he  left  for  Pingyang,  to  take 
up  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the 
provinces  of  Shansi,  Shensl  and  Kan- 
suh. There  was  a  report  that  be  had 
been  instructed  to  prepare  Pingyang 
as  a  new  capital  for  the  dynasty.  His 
return  from  Pingyang  in  January  last 
with  10,000  troops,  largely  recruited 
from  ex-Mabomedans,  was  a  warning 
of  coming  trouble  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  neglected.  Tung  is  a  trucu- 
lent and  ferocious  soldier,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  a  ca- 
pable general,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  his 
success  in  Kansuh  was  largely  due  to 
one  of  his  subordinates. 

Of  the  other  generals  named,  Nieh  is 
probably  the  most  Important,  and  he  is, 
with  some  reason,  believed  to  be  the 
friend  of  Jung  Lu.  NIeh-Sze-Cheng— 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Nieh-Chi- 
Kuei.  once  Superintendent  of  Shang- 
hai Arsenal  and  Taotai  of  Shanghai- 
held  a  command  during  the  Japanese 
War,  and  he  was  one  of  the  generals 
who  saved  their  reputation  by  not  be- 


ing absolutely  beaten.  After  the  war 
he  was  made  provincial  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Pe-ChUl.  and  entrusted  with 
the  control  of  the  Wuyi  or  foreign- 
d rilled  army  corps.  This  force  forms 
the  &ite  of  the  Chinese  Army,  former- 
ly drilled  by  Germans  and  lately  by 
Russians,  and  consists  of  30  battalion* 
(15,000  men)  of  infantry.  Its  head- 
quarters are  at  Lutal,  north  of  Tien- 
tsin. It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  if  Jung  Lu  and  Nieh  had 
been  sufficiently  energetic  and  whole- 
hearted, they  possessed  a  sufficient 
force  of  disciplined  troops  to  deal  with 
any  number  of  Boxers.  On  the  most 
favorable  supposition  it  looks  as  If  they 
were  only  trimmers. 

General  Ma  is  the  Ma-yu-Kun  wbo 
fought  by  no  means  badly  in  the  Japan- 
ese War  at  Pingyang,  and  I  believe 
him  to  be  the  son  of  Ma  Jnlung.  a 
border  chief  who,  after  being  a  Mahom- 
edan.  took  a  prominent  part  in  sup- 
pressing the  Pantbay  rebellion  in  Yun- 
nan.   He  holds,  with  General  Nieh,  a 
command  In  the  armies  around  Peking. 
General,  sometimes  called  Marshal. 
Sou  holds  a  command  on  the  southern 
frontier  in  Kwangsl,  and  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  French,  by  whom 
he  is  considered  a  man  of  ability.  It 
must  be  noted  to  his  credit  that  he  has 
kept   a  disturbed  border,   long  the 
home  of  desperadoes,  in  a  state  of 
marked  tranquillity.     The  last  of  the 
generals  is  Ikotenga,  the  Manchu  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Manchuria,  whose 
name  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  in 
reference  to  current  events  at  Peking, 
but  whose  Influence  and  reputation  are, 
undoubtedly,  great  During  the  Japan- 
ese War  he  showed  no  Inconsiderable 
skill,  and  the  Japanese  paid  him  sev- 
eral compliments,  among  others  that  of 
being  the  first  Chinese  general  to  as- 
sume the  offensive.  As  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Manchuria  he  has  also  done  ex- 
tremely well,  trebling  the  revenue  In 
three  years.   He  is  probably  the  ablest 
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official  in  China,  but  it  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  the  Russians  have  already 
made  sure  of  his  co-operation. 

I  now  come  to  six  great  function- 
aries all  of  Chinese  race.  They  are  in 
their  order  of  importance,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  Chang  Chih  Tnng,  Lin  Kun  Yl, 
8heng  Taotai,  Wang  Wen  Chao  and  Li 
Ping  Hien.  It  may  be  said  that  they 
are  all  more  or  less  well  known  among 
Europeans — Li  Hung  Chang,  Indeed, 
being  known  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  any  de- 
tailed description  of  Li  Hung  Chang. 
Of  unrivalled  experience,  this  promi- 
nent mandarin,  who  boasts  of  his  five 
generations  of  Hanlln  ancestors,  has 
fallen  much  of  late  years  in  general  es- 
timation. Whereas  he  used  to  be  called 
the  Vice-Emperor,  his  removal  from 
office  on  September  7th,  1898,  was  de- 
scribed as  "purifying  the  Yamen." 
Among  his  own  countrymen  his  name 
has  become  a  by-word,  and  they  all  at- 
tribute to  him  the  fault  of  China's  col- 
lapse in  1894-5.  Still  more  is  be 
blamed  for  having  signed  the  1806 
Secret  Treaty  with  Russia,  which  was 
so  soon  followed  by  the  loss  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Talieawan.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  Vlceroyalty  of  Kwangtung 
and  Kwangsi  at  Canton  was  intended 
as  an  honorable  retirement,  but  events 
In  the  north  have  made  some  persons 
think  that  he  might  render  some  useful 
service.  This  hope  must  prove  falla- 
cious for  other  reasons,  besides  the 
weighty  fact  that  he  is  in  his  78th 
year.  The  great  Influence  he  had  In 
China  has  waned  and  almost  disap- 
peared. It  was  largely  due  to  his  skill 
and  success  in  composing  difficulties 
and  arranging  compromises  with  the 
Foreign  Powers,  and  the  present  diffi- 
culty does  not  admit  of  a  compromise. 
He  cannot  screen  the  offenders  at 
Peking  from  expiating  their  crimes  on 
outraged  humanity,  and  If  he  cannot 
his  services  in  their  eyes  are  useless. 
Nor  can  he  be  of  use  to  us  as  a  repre- 


sentative of  the  Chinese  people,  be- 
cause they  do  not  believe  in  him,  and 
will  not  have  him  at  any  price.  There 
are  grave  reasons  for  doubting  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  sentiments  in  favor  of 
progress,  and  after  the  close  of  his 
European  tour  he  became,  perhaps 
through  disappointment  at  its  meagre 
results,  as  reactionary  as  the  worst  of 
the  Tartars.  I  remember  well  General 
Gordon  saying  to  me  that  if  we  put  Li 
Hung  Chang  in  the  place  of  the  Man- 
chus.  as  was  talked  of  In  1880,  we 
should  find  him  more  obstructive  and 
difficult  than  the  present  dynasty.  I 
think  we  should  be  prepared  at  any 
moment  to  see  LI  Hung  Chang  range 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  reactionaries 
and  anti-foreigners  as  soon  as  he  finds 
that  matters  cannot  be  patched  up  by 
one  of  bis  favorite  make-believes.  To 
whatever  side  he  attaches  himself  he 
will  bring  little  strength.  His  reputa- 
tion and  following  are  both  gone,  and 
his  political  like  his  physical  vigor  is 
now  but  a  wreck. 

Of  Chang  Chih  Tung,  the  Viceroy  of 
the  dual  Houkwang  province,  it  Is  im- 
possible to  speak  in  any  terms  but 
those  of  respect.  He  is,  however,  old 
and  cautious,  and  although  he  has  lat- 
terly expressed  ideas  favorable  to  for- 
eigners and  progress,  he  was  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  career  intensely  con- 
servative and  anti-foreign.  In  that  re- 
spect he  was  the  open  opponent  of  Li 
Hung  Chang,  with  whom  he  was  al- 
ways at  enmity,  but  his  principal  claim 
to  fame  was  bis  denunciation  of  Chung 
How's  treaty  with  Russia  in  1880.  As 
Viceroy  of  the  Liang  Klang  provinces— 
Kiangsi,  Kiangsu  and  Anhul— he  did 
excellent  work  at  Nanking,  restoring 
the  prosperity  of  that  city.  In  1889  he 
came  forward  as  the  exponent  of  the 
views  of  China  for  the  Chinese  School 
in  connection  with  the  projected  Han- 
kow-Peking railway,  and  obtained  a 
triumph  over  LI  Hung  Chang,  which 
seemed  dearly  purchased  when  he  was 
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transferred  from  Nankins  to  Hankow 
—or  rather  to  Wouchang—  to  build  his 
own  railway.  He  has  held  the  Viceroy- 
alty  there  during  the  laat  eleven  years, 
and  his  administration  has  been  char- 
acterized by  honesty  and  efficiency.  In 
1887  he  took  his  fellow  countrymen  Into 
his  confidence  by  publishing  a  volume 
of  "Essays  on  Exhortations  to  Study," 
In  which  be  showed  the  Imperative 
necessity  for  China  to  change  her 
methods.  It  was  a  complete  volte  face 
on  the  part  of  the  lately  Chauvinist 
Governor-General,  and  made  a  corres- 
pondingly great  sensation.  The  Em- 
peror read  the  work  and  distributed  40 
copies  of  It  with  his  own  hands.  It 
was  the  first  Impulse  he  received  to  In- 
duce him  to  take  up  the  question  of  re- 
form. There  are  two  drawbacks  to  the 
value  of  Chang  Chlh  Tung's  possible 
co-operation  besides  the  fact  that  he  is 
getting  old.  Hla  military  reforms  have 
been  on  a  Mmited  scale,  and  he  does 
not  possess  the  available  force  to  take 
any  active  part  In  restoring:  order  out- 
side his  provinces  where  his  authority 
Is  beyond  challenge.  Secondly,  he  re- 
tains strong  prejudices  against  foreign- 
ers for  encouraging  the  traffic  In 
opium,  which  he  declares  Is  debasing 
the  Chinese  people.  This  grievance  oc- 
cupies a  very  prominent  place  in  his 
mind,  and  merits  attention,  as  he 
might  make  it  the  excuse  for  reverting 
to  an  anti-foreign  attitude  at  any 
moment.  The  great  reputation  of 
Chang  Chlh  Tung  would  make  him  a 
useful  ally  In  any  political  enterprise 
In  Central  China,  but  at  the  same  time 
It  must  be  noted  that  his  alliance  would 
not  be  so  easy  to  obtain  as  is  thought 
on  account  of  the  prejudices  and  old- 
fashioned  opinions  he  still  retains,  de- 
spite bis  having  recently  become  an  ad- 
vocate of  progress. 

Liu  Kun  Yi.  the  other  satrap  of  the 
Tangste  Valley,  rules  at  Nanking,  and 
possesses  the  greater  absolute  power  of 
the  two.  Beside,  he  Is  a  younger  man, 


and  possesses  the  energy  that  charac- 
terizes the  Inhabitants  of  his  native 
province  Hunan.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice In  1861,  and  is  now  about  61  or 
62.  From  1875  to  1879  be  first  held  the 
VIceroyalty  of  the  Two  Kiang,  when 
he  was  disgraced  In  an  official  but  not 
dishonorable  sense.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  to  Wouchang.  and 
then.  In  1889.  he  and  Chang  Chlh  Tung 
changed  places.  There  remains  this 
remarkable  fact,  that  during  25  years 
the  greater  part  of  the  Important 
Yangtse  Valley  has  been  governed  by 
two  men.  Liu  has  devoted  far  more 
attention  to  military  matters  than 
Chang,  and  his  army  of  20,000  men  Is 
well  trained  and  well  armed.  He  has 
also  a  small  fleet,  generally  designated 
the  Nanking  Flotilla.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  very  well  disposed  to  England, 
and  has  often  declared  his  intention  of 
protecting  trade  and  maintaining  good 
relations  with  us.  But  it  will  be 
prudent  to  remember  that  he  Is,  after 
all,  a  Chinese  Viceroy  and  not  a  rebel. 
The  support  that  is  to  be  looked  for 
from  him  must,  therefore,  be  only  pas- 
sive and  local  on  the  most  favorable  as- 
sumption, and  we  should  always  be 
prepared,  In  the  event  of  Chinese  suc- 
cesses or  of  delays  in  the  Powers  as- 
serting their  superiority,  for  these 
friendly  and  progressive  Viceroys  be- 
ing carried  away  by  a  wave  of  nation- 
alism. They  are.  In  the  first  place,  na- 
tives of  China,  and  members  of  the 
oldest  and  most  exclusive  Civil  Ser- 
vice in  the  world. 

Sheng,  Taotal  of  Shanghai,  and  Di- 
rector-General of  Railways,  is.  perhaps, 
the  ablest  among  the  Chinese  as  Iko- 
tenga  is  among  the  Manchus.  He  is 
thoroughly  unscrupulous,  and  for  craft 
and  cunning  not  to  be  approached.  As 
Imperial  Commissioner  and  then  Resi- 
dent In  Tibet,  he  gained  as  far  back 
as  1890,  when  he  was  a  young  man.  a 
reputation  for  not  neglecting  his  oppor- 
tunities, which  has  adhered  to  him 
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ever  since.   He  was  one  of  those  pro- 
nounced blameworthy  for  the  reverses 
in  1894-5,  and  he  nearly  lost  his  head. 
Instead  of  this  calamity  his  good  for- 
tune decreed  that  he  should  receive  the 
profitable  office  of  Customs  Taotal  at 
Tientsin.  This  was  in  1896,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  blossomed  into  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Revision,  and 
Director-General  of  the  new  Railway 
Department    He   then  founded  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Bank,  from  which 
his  countrymen  can  borrow  at  an  inter- 
est ranging  from  25  to  50  per  cent  As 
Taotal  at  Shanghai  we  must  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  him  during  the 
present  crisis.   He  Is  a  man  to  watch 
and  to  be  guarded  with.     He  resem- 
bles Li  Hung  Chang  in  several  re- 
spects and  he  is  said  to  be  related  to 
him.  But  there  is  no  love  lost  between 
them,  and  Li  Hung  Chang  tried  to  sup- 
plant him  two  years  ago  by  one  of  his 
own  creatures  named  Ma  Chi  Chang. 
Sheng  was  also  unpopular  with  the 
Tsungll    Yamen,  and   probably  the 
source  of  his  power  was  the  Empress 
Dowager  herself,  whose  avarice  was 
propitiated  by  a  share  in  his  business 
profits.     He  is  a  man  certain  to  be 
heard  much  of,  and  he  will  no  doubt 
pose  as  the  friend  of  the  foreigner. 
The  mantle  of  Li  Hung  Chang  in  re- 
spect of  guile  and  humbug  is  falling 
on  his  shoulders. 

Wang  Wen  Chao,  Governor  of  Hu- 
nan in  1890.  Viceroy  of  Yunnan  In  1893, 
Viceroy  of  Pe-Chlll  in  1895,  and  again 
appointed  in  1899,  when  Jung  Lu's 
other  appointments  monopolized  his 
time,  is  too  old  to  take  any  active  part 
In  affaire.  He  is  a  man  of  moderation, 
and  the  friend  of  Prince  Ching  and 
Jang  Lu.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  Lega- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  LI 
Ping  HIen,  the  last  of  the  greater  Chi- 
nese officials  I  have  named,  without 
some  feeling  of  regret  as  but  for  Ger- 
ban  arbitrariness  be  might  have  played 
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a  useful  part  in  regenerating  his  conn- 
try.     By  all  accounts,  Li  Ping  Hlen 
was  one  of  the  most  capable  men  in 
China,  and  it  was  he  who  defeated  the 
French  at  Langson.  In  1894  he  appears 
as  Governor  designate  of  Shantung, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  at  hie 
post    In  1897  he  was  specially  men- 
tioned by  Yu  Yin  Lin,  Fantai  or  pro- 
vincial treasurer  of  Annul,  In  his  re- 
markable memorial  to  the  Emperor  as 
one  of  the  men  who  would  save  China. 
When  Liu  Ping  Chang  was  dismissed 
from  the  Viceroyshlp  of  Szchuen  at  the 
Instance  of  the  British  Government  Li 
Ping  Hlen  was  nominated  his  succes- 
sor.  Before  his  departure  he  unfortu- 
nately got  into  trouble  with  the  Ger- 
mans, who  made  their  famous  descent 
on  Klaochao,  and  Insisted  on  his  re- 
moval because  two  German  mission- 
aries bad  been  killed  in  the  natal  city 
of  Confucius.     Instead  of  proceeding 
to  Szchuen,  Li  Ping  Hlen  was,  after  a 
long  diplomatic    wrangle,  "cashiered 
and  declared  incapable  of  holding  any 
high  office,"  while  the  Manchu  Gover- 
nor of  Foochow,  Ju  Lu,  ex-Viceroy  of 
Manchuria,  went  to  Chung  King  in  his 
stead.  Thanks  to  German  inflexibility, 
Li  Ping  Hien,  who  might  have  been 
a  progressist,  is  now  the  pronounced 
enemy  of  the  foreigner  and  all  his 
works. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  name  certain 
men  about  whom  there  are  no  detailed 
particulars  to  be  given,  but  who  may 
come  more  prominently  forward  in  the 
near  future.  Among  these  Weng  Tun 
Ho,  the  ex-tutor  of  the  Emperor 
Kwangsu,  disgraced  some  months  be- 
fore the  collapse  of  the  Reform  Move- 
ment, and  now  living  In  retirement  is 
perhaps  the  most  prominent.  He  is  the 
firm  opponent  of  Russia,  and  with  bet- 
ter backing  might  have  thwarted  Count 
Cassinl.  Then  there  are  the  two 
Tsengs,  viz..  Tseng  Kuang-luan,  the 
present  Marquis,  and  bis  cousin,  the 
Earl  of  Welyl.  A  third  Tseng  Is  Tseng 
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Kuang-cbin,  nephew  and  adopted  son 
of  the  late  Ambassador,  who  signed  the 
treaty  of  St.  Petersburg,  now  editing  a 
progressive  Chinese  paper  In  Shanghai, 
and  believed  to  be  a  proteg6  of  Viceroy 
Liu  of  Nanking.  Another  possibly  use- 
ful official  of  experience  is  Li  Cbong 
Fung,  commonly  called  while  in  Eng- 
land Lord  Li.  He  is  a  nephew,  and 
was  for  a  time  the  adopted  son,  of  LI 
Hung  Chang.  He  was  once  Minister 
to  Japan,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Shlm- 
onoseki  as  well  as  his  relation,  whom 
he  also  accompanied  to  Europe  In  1800. 
Since  his  return  to  China  on  that  occa- 
sion he  has  been  living  quietly  In  re- 
tirement at  Shanghai.  Finally,  there 
are  two  Chinese  of  special  Interest  of 
whom  absolutely  nothing  is  known, 
but  whose  hereditary  claims  are  indis- 
putable.   One  is  the  Marquis  Ch'eng, 
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representative  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
and  as  such  allowed  by  the  Manchus 
to  sacrifice  on  the  tombs  of  the  dynasty 
at  Nanking.  The  other  Is  the  Duke  of 
Yen,  the  direct  descendant  of  Confu- 
cius, and  the  possessor  of  the  only 
hereditary  dukedom  in  China.  His 
mere  name  raises  before  us  a  long 
vista  of  possible  popular  reforms  In 
China;  but  no  doubt  he  would  make 
the  first  condition  of  his  co-operation 
the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  mission- 
aries. These  are,  however,  idle  conjec- 
tures or  remote  contingencies.  For  the 
moment  the  outlook  is  not  promising 
for  any  cordial  or  sincere  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  Chinese  officials,  and  the 
goodwill  of  even  the  "friendly"  Vice- 
roys of  the  Yangtse  Valley  must  not 
be  subjected  to  too  severe  a  strain. 

Demetrius  C.  Boulffcr. 


IF  I  WERE  KING  OF  IRELAND. 

My  love's  a  match  in  beauty 

For  every  flower  that  blows; 
Her  little  ear's  a  lily, 

Her  velvet  cheek  a  rose; 
Her  locks,  like  gillygowans. 

Hang  golden  to  her  knee. 
If  I  were  King  of  Ireland, 

My  queen  she'd  surely  be. 

Her  eyes  are  fond  forget-me-nots. 

And  no  such  snow  is  seen 
Upon  the  heaving  hawthorn  bush 

As  crests  her  bodice  green. 
The  thrushes,  when. she's  talking. 

Sit  listening  on  the  tree. 
If  I  were  King  of  Ireland, 

My  queen  she'd  surely  be. 
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Her  folk  look  more  above  for  her, 

I  know  the  darling  better; 
So  I've  set  down  my  love  for  her 

All  In  one  secret  letter. 


here's  her  answer  back  to  me; 
My  heart,  my  heart  keep  steady! 
//  I  were  King  of  Ireland? 
I'm  King,  I'm  King  already. 

Alfred  Perceval  Grave*. 


THE  PIOUS  PILGRIMAGE. 


BT  THB  AUTHOB  OF  "ELIZABETH  AMD  HSR  OKBMAH  GABDXB." 


When  the  gray  November  weather 
came,  and  hang  its  soft  dark  clouds 
low  and  unbroken  over  the  brown  of 
the  ploughed  fields  and  the  vivid  emer- 
ald of  the  stretches  of  winter  corn,  the 
heavy  stillness  weighed  my  heart 
down  to  a  forlorn  yearning  after 
the  pleasant  things  of  childhood, 
the  petting,  the  comforting,  the 
warming  faith  in  the  unfailing 
wisdom  of  elders.  A  great  need  of 
something  to  lean  on.  and  a  great 
weariness  of  independence  and  respon- 
sibility took  possession  of  my  soul;  and 
looking  round  for  support  and  comfort 
in  that  transitory  mood,  the  emptiness 
of  the  present  and  the  blankness  of  the 
future  sent  me  back  to  the  past  with 
all  Its  ghosts.  Why  should  I  not  go  and 
see  the  place  where  I  was  born,  and 
where  I  lived  so  long;  the  place  where 
I  was  so  magnificently  hsppy,  so  ex- 
quisitely wretched,  so  close  to  heaven, 
so  near  to  hell,  always  either  up  on  a 
cloud  of  glory,  or  down  in  the  depths 
with  the  waters  of  despair  closing  over 
my  head?  Cousins  live  in  it  now,  dis- 
tant cousins,  loved  with  the  exact 
measure  of  love  usually  bestowed  on 
coubIus  who  reign  In  one's  stead;  cous- 
ins of  practical  views  who  have  dus 
up  the  flower-beds  and  planted  cab- 


bages where  roses  grew;  and  though 
through  all  the  years  since  my  father's 
death  I  hare  held  my  head  so  high  that 
it  hurt,  and  loftily  refused  to  listen  to 
their  repeated  suggestions  that  I 
should  revisit  my  old  home,  something 
in  the  sad  listlessness  of  the  November 
days  sent  my  spirit  back  to  old  times 
with  a  persistency  that  would  not  be 
set  aside,  and  I  woke  from  my  musings 
surprised  to  find  myself  sick  with  long- 
ing. 

It  is  foolish  but  natural  to  quarrel 
with  one's  cousins,  and  especially  fool* 
lsh  and  natural  when  they  have  done 
nothing,  and  are  mere  victims  of 
chance.  Is  it  their  fault  that  my  not 
being  a  boy  placed  the  shoes  I  should 
otherwise  have  stepped  into  at  their 
disposal?  I  know  it  Is  not;  but  their 
blamelessness  does  not  make  me  love 
them  more.  "Noch  ein  dumme*  Frauen- 
zimmerr  cried  my  father,  on  my  ar- 
rival into  the  world— he  had  three  of 
them  already,  and  I  was  his  last  hope 
—and  a  dummes  Frauenzimmer  I  have 
remained  ever  since;  and  that  Is  why 
for  years  I  would  have  no  dealings 
with  the  cousins  in  possession,  and  that 
Is  why,  the  other  day,  overcome  by  the 
tender  influence  of  the  weather,  the 
purely  sentimental    longing  to  join 
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hands  again  with  my  childhood  was 
enough  to  send  all  my  pride  to  the 
winds,  and  to  start  me  off  without 
warning  and  without  invitation  on  my 
pilgrimage. 

I  have  always  had  a  liking  for  pil- 
grimages, and  if  I  had  lived  in  the 
Middle  Ages  would  have  spent  most  of 
my  time  on  the  way  to  Rome.  The 
pilgrims,  leaving  all  their  cares  at 
home,  the  anxieties  of  their  riches  or 
their  debts,  the  wife  that  worried  and 
the  children  that  disturbed,  took  only 
their  sins  with  them,  and,  turning  their 
backs  on  their  obligations,  set  out  with 
that  sole  burden,  and  perhaps  a  cheer- 
ful heart  How  cheerful  my  heart 
would  have  been,  starting  on  a  fine 
morning,  with  the  smell  of  the  spring 
in  my  nostrils,  fortified  by  the  approv- 
al of  those  left  behind,  accompanied 
by  the  pious  blessings  of  my  family, 
with  every  step  getting  farther  from 
the  suffocation  of  daily  duties,  out  into 
the  wide  fresh  world,  out  into  the  glori- 
ous free  world,  so  poor,  so  penitent, 
and  so  happy!  My  dream,  even  now, 
is  to  walk  for  weeks  with  some  friend 
that  I  love.  leisurely  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  with  no  route  arranged 
and  no  object  In  view,  with  liberty  to 
go  on  all  day  or  to  linger  all  day,  as 
we  choose:  but  the  question  of  luggage, 
unknown  to  the  simple  pilgrim,  is  one 
of  the  rocks  on  which  my  plans  have 
been  shipwrecked,  and  the  other  is  the 
certain  censure  of  relatives,  who,  not 
fond  of  walking  themselves,  and  hav- 
ing no  taste  for  noonday  naps  under 
hedges,  would  be  sure  to  paralyze  my 
plans  before  they  had  grown  to  matu- 
rity by  the  honest  horror  of  their  cry, 
"How  very  unpleasant  if  you  were  to 
meet  anyone  you  know!"  The  rela- 
tive of  Ave  hundred  years  back  would 
simply  have  said,  "How  holy." 

My  father  had  the  same  liking  for 
pilgrimages— Indeed,  It  is  evident  that 
I  have  it  from  him — and  he  encouraged 
It  in  me  when  I  was  little,  taking  me 


with  him  on  his  pious  journeys  to 
places  be  bad  lived  in  as  a  boy.  Often 
have  we  been  together  to  the  school  he 
was  at  in  Brandenburg,  and  spent 
pleasant  days  wandering  about  the  old 
town  on  the  edge  of  one  of  those  lakes 
that  lie  in  a  chain  in  that  wide  green 
plain;  and  often  have  we  been  in  Pots- 
dam, where  he  was  quartered  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, the  Potsdam  pilgrimage  includ- 
ing hours  in  the  woods  around  and  in 
the  gardens  of  Sans  Souci,  with  the 
second  volume  of  Carlyle's  "Frederick" 
under  my  father's  arm;  and  often  did 
we  spend  long  summer  days  at  the 
house  In  the  Mark,  at  the  head  of  the 
same  blue  chain  of  lakes,  where  his 
mother  spent  her  young  years,  and 
where,  though  it  belonged  to  cousins, 
like  everything  else  that  was  worth 
having,  we  could  wander  about  as  we 
chose,  for  it  was  empty,  and  sit  in  the 
deep  windows  of  rooms  where  there 
was  no  furniture,  and  the  painted 
Venuses  and  Cupids  on  the  ceiling  still 
smiled  Irrelevantly  and  stretched  their 
futile  wreaths  above  the  emptiness  be- 
neath. And  while  we  eat  and  rested, 
my  father  told  me,  as  my  grandmother 
had  a  hundred  times  told  him,  all  that 
bad  happened  in  those  rooms  in  the 
far-off  days  when  people  danced  and 
sang  and  laughed  through  life,  and  no- 
body seemed  ever  to  be  old  or  sorry. 

There  was,  and  still  is.  an  inn  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  great  Iron  gates, 
with  two  very  old  lime  trees  In  front 
of  it  where  we  used  to  lunch  on  our 
arrival  at  a  little  table  spread  with  a 
red  and  blue  check  cloth,  the  lime 
blossoms  dropping  into  our  soup,  and 
the  bees  humming  in  the  scented 
shadows  overhead.  I  have  a  picture  of 
the  house  by  my  side  as  I  write,  done 
from  the  lake  in  old  times,  with  a  boat 
full  of  ladies  In  hoops  and  powder  In 
the  foreground,  and  a  youth  playing  a 
guitar.  The  pilgrimages  to  this  place 
were  those  I  loved  the  best 
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sometimes  odd  enough  stories  to  tell  a 
little  girl,  as  we  wandered  abont  the 
echoing  rooms,  or  hung  over  the  stone 
balustrade  and  fed  the  fishes  in  the 
lake,  or  picked  the  pale  dog-roses  In 
the  hedges,  or  lay  in  the  boat  in  a  shady 
reed-grown  bay  while  he  smoked  to 
keep  the  mosquitoes  off,  were  after  all 
only  traditions.  Imparted  to  me  In  small 
doses  from  time  to  time,  when  his 
earnest  desire  not  to  raise  hla  remarks 
above  the  level  of  dulness  supposed  to 
be  wholesome  for  Backflicte  was  neu- 
tralized by  an  impulse  to  share  his 
thoughts  with  somebody  who  would 
laugh;  whereas  the  place  I  was  bound 
for  od  my  latest  pilgrimage  was  filled 
with  living,  first-hand  memories  of  all 
the  enchanted  years  that  He  between 
two  and  eighteen.  How  enchanted 
those  years  are.  Is  made  more  and  more 
clear  to  me  the  older  I  grow.  There 
has  been  nothing  in  the  least  like  them 
since;  and  though  I  have  forgotten 
most  of  what  happened  six  months  ago, 
every  Incident,  almost  every  day,  of 
those  wonderful  long  years  Is  perfectly 
distinct  in  my  memory. 

But  I  bad  been  stlffnecked,  proud,  un- 
pleasant, altogether  cousinly  in  my  be- 
havior towards  the  people  in  posses- 
sion. The  invitations  to  revisit  the  old 
home  had  ceased.  The  cousins  had 
grown  tired  of  refusals,  and  had  left 
me  alone.  I  did  not  even  know  who 
lived  in  it  now.  It  was  so  long  since  I 
had  had  any  news.  For  two  days  I 
fought  against  the  strong  desire  to  go 
there  that  had  suddenly  seized  me,  and 
assured  myself  that  I  would  not  go, 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  go,  undig- 
nified, sentimental  and  silly;  that  I  did 
not  know  them  and  would  be  In  an 
awkward  position,  and  that  I  was  old 
enough  to  know  better.  But  who  can 
foretell  from  one  hour  to  the  next  what 
a  woman  will  do?  And  when  does  she 
ever  know  better?  On  the  third  morn- 
ing I  set  out  as  hopefully  as  though  it 
were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 


world  to  fall  unexpectedly  upon  hith- 
erto consistently  neglected  cousins,  and 
expect  to  be  received  by  them  with 
open  arms. 

It  was  a  complicated  journey,  and 
lasted  several  hours.   During  the  first 
part,  when  It  was  still  dark,  I  glowed 
with  enthusiasm,  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  with  delight  at  the  prospect 
of  so  soon  seeing  the  loved  place  again; 
and  thought  with  wonder  of  the  long 
years  I  had  allowed  to  pass  since  last 
I  was  there.   Of  what  I  should  say  to 
the  cousins,  and  of  how  I  should  Intro- 
duce myself  Into  their  midst,  I  did  not 
think  at  all;  the  pilgrim  spirit  was 
upon  me,  the  unpractical  spirit  that 
takes  no  thought  for  anything,  but  sim- 
ply wanders  along  enjoying  its  own 
emotions.    It  was  a  quiet,  sad  morn- 
ing, and  there  was  a  thick  mist.  By 
the  time  I  was  in  the  little  train  on  the 
light  railway  that  passed  through  the 
village  nearest  my  old  home,  I  bad  got 
over  my  first  enthusiasm,  and  had  en- 
tered the  stage  of  critically  examining 
the  changes  that  had  been  made  in  the 
last  ten  years.   It  was  so  misty  that  I 
could  see  nothing  of  the  familiar  coun- 
try from  the  carriage  windows,  only 
the  ghosts  of  pines  in  the  front  row  of 
the  forests;  but  the  railway  Itself  was 
a  new  departure,  unknown  in  our  day, 
when  we  used  to  drive  over  ten  miles 
of  deep,  sandy  forest  roads  to  and  from 
the  station,  and  although  most  people 
would  have  called  It  an  evident  and 
great  improvement,  it  was  an  innova- 
tion due.  no  doubt,  to  the  zeal  and  en- 
ergy of  the  reigning  cousin;  and  who 
was  he,  thought  I,  that  be  should  re- 
quire more  conveniences  than  my  fa- 
ther bad  found  needful?  It  was  no  use 
my  telling  myself  that  in  my  father's 
time  the  era  of  light  railways  had  not 
dawned,  and  that  if  it  had.  we  should 
have  done  our  utmost  to  secure  one; 
the  thought  of  my  cousin  stepping  Into 
my  shoes,  and  then  altering  them,  was 
odious  to  me.    By  the  time  I  was 
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walking  up  the  bill  from  the  station  I 
had  got  over  thlB  feeling  too.  and  had 
entered  a  third  stage  of  wondering  un- 
easily what  in  the  world  I  should  do 
next  Where  was  the  Intrepid  courage 
with  which  I  had  started?  At  the  top 
of  the  first  hill  I  sat  down  to  consider 
this  question  In  detail,  for  I  was  very 
near  the  house  now,  and  felt  I  wanted 
time.   Where,  Indeed,  was  the  courage 
and  joy  of  the  morning?   It  had  van- 
ished so  completely  that  I  could  only 
suppose  that  It  must  be  lunch  time,  the 
observations  of  years  having  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  higher  sentiments 
and  virtues  fly  affrighted  on  the  ap- 
proach of  lunch,  and  none  fly  quicker 
than  courage.  So  I  ate  the  lunch  I  had 
brought  with  me.  hoping  that  it  was 
what  I  wanted;  but  It  was  chilly,  made 
up  of  sandwiches  and  pears,  and  It  had 
to  be  eaten  under  a  tree  at  the  edge  of 
a  field;  and  it  was  November,  and  the 
mist  was  thicker  than  ever  and  very 
wet— the  grass  was  wet  with  it,  the 
gaunt  tree  was  wet  with  It,  I  was  wet 
with  It,  and  the  sandwiches  were  wet 
with  it.   Nobody's  spirits  can  keep  up 
under  such  conditions;  and  as  I  ate  the 
soaked  sandwiches  I  deplored  the  head- 
long courage  more  with  each  mouthful 
that  had  torn  me  from  a  warm,  dry 
home  where  I  was  appreciated,  and  had 
brought  me  first  to  the  damp  tree  in 
the  damp  field,  and,  when  I  had  fin- 
ished my  lunch  and  dessert  of  cold 
pears,  was  going  to  drag  me  into  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  unprepared  and 
astonished  cousins.  Vast  sheep  loomed 
through  the  mist  a  few  yards  off.  The 
sheep-dog  kept  up  a  perpetual,  Irrita- 
ting yap.    In  the  fog  I  could  hardly 
tell  where  I  was,  though  I  knew  I 
must  have   played    there  a  hundred 
times  as  a  child.   After  the  fashion  of 
woman  directly  she  is  not  perfectly 
warm  and  perfectly  comfortable,  I  be- 
gan to  consider  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man life,  and  to  shake  my  head  In 
gloomy  approval  as  lugubrious  lines  of 


pessimistic  poetry  suggested  themselves 
to  my  mind. 

Now,  It  Is  clearly  a  desirable  plan.  If 
you  want  to  do  anything,  to  do  It  In 
the  way  consecrated  by  custom,  more 
especially  if  you  are  a  woman.  The 
rattle  of  a  carriage  along  the  road  just 
behind  me,  and  the  fact  that  I  started 
and  turned  suddenly  hot.  drove  this 
truth  home  to  my  soul.    The  mist  hid 
me,  and  the  carriage,  no  doubt  full  of 
cousins,  drove  on  in  the  direction  of  the 
house;  but  what  an  absurd  position  I 
was  in!   Suppose  the  kindly  mist  had 
lifted  and  revealed  me  lunching  in  the 
wet  on  their  property,  the  cousin  of  the 
short  and  lofty  letters,  the  unanycnrhme 
Elisabeth!      "Die    war    dock    ins  me  r 
verdreht,"  I  could  Imagine  them  hastily 
muttering  to  each  other,  before  advan- 
cing decked  with  welcoming  smiles.  It 
gave  me  a  great  shock,  this  narrow  es- 
cape, and  I  got  on  to  my  feet  quickly, 
and  burying  the  remains  of  my  lunch 
under  the  gigantic  molehill  on  which  I 
had  been  sitting,  asked  myself  nervous- 
ly what  I  proposed  to  do  next  Should  I 
walk  back  to  the  village,  go  to  the  Oa$t- 
hof,  write  a  letter  craving  permission 
to  call  on  my  cousins  and  wait  there  till 
an  answer  came?   It  would  be  a  dis- 
creet and  sober  course  to  pursue;  the 
next  best  thing  to  having  written  be- 
fore leaving  home.  But  the  Oaethof  of  a 
North  German  village  is  a  dreadful 
place,  and  the  remembrance  of  one  In 
which  I  had  taken  refuge  once  from  a 
thunderstorm  was  still  so  vivid  that 
nature  Itself   cried  out  against  this 
plan.  The  mist.  If  anything,  was  grow- 
ing denser.  I  knew  every  path  and  gate 
In  the  place.     What  if  I  gave  up  all 
hope  of  seeing  the  house,  and  went 
through  the  little  door  In  the  wall  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  confined 
myself  for  this  once  to  that?   In  such 
weather  I  would  be  able  to  wander 
round  as  I  pleased,  without  the  least 
risk  of  being  seen  by  or  meeting  any 
cousins,  and  It  was  after  all  the  garden 
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that  lay  nearest  my  heart.  What  a  de- 
light It  would  be  to  creep  into  it  un- 
observed, and  revisit  all  the  corners  I 
so  well  remembered,  and  slip  out  again 
and  get  away  safely  without  any  need 
of  explanations,  assurances,  protesta- 
tions, displays  of  affection;  without  any 
need,  in  a  word,  of  that  exhausting 
form  of  conversation,  so  dear  to  rela- 
tions, known  as  Rcdetwarten! 

The  mist  tempted  me.  I  think  if  it 
had  been  a  fine  day  I  would  have  gone 
soberly  to  the  Oasthof  and  written  the 
conciliatory  letter;  but  the  temptation 
was  too  great,  it  was  altogether  irre- 
sistible, and  in  ten  minutes  I  had  found 
the  gate,  opened  it  with  some  difficulty, 
and  was  standing  with  a  beating  heart 
in  the  garden  of  my  childhood. 

Now  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever 
again  feel  thrills  of  the  same  potency 
as  those  that  ran  through  me  at  that 
moment  First  of  all  I  was  trespass- 
ing, which  is  In  itself  thrilling;  but 
how  much  more  thrilling  when  you  are 
trespassing  on  what  might  just  as  well 
have  been  your  own  ground,  on  what  ac- 
tually was  for  years  your  own  ground, 
and  when  you  are  in  deadly  peril  of 
seeing  the  rightful  owners,  whom  you 
have  never  met,  but  with  whom  you 
have  quarrelled,  appear  round  the 
corner,  and  of  hearing  them  remark 
with  an  enquiring  and  awful  polite- 
ness "I  do  not  think  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure—?" Then  the  place  was  unchanged. 
I  was  standing  in  the  same  mysterious 
tangle  of  damp  litle  paths  that  bad  al- 
ways been  just  there;  they  curled  away 
on  either  side  among  the  shrubs,  with 
the  brown  tracks  of  recent  footsteps  In 
the  centre  of  their  green  stains,  just  as 
they  did  in  my  day.  The  overgrown 
lilac  bushes  still  met  above  my  head. 
The  moisture  dripped  from  the  same 
ledge  In  the  wall  on  to  the  sodden 
leaves  beneath,  as  It  had  done  all 
through  the  afternoons  of  all  those  past 
Novembers.  This  was  the  place,  this 
damp  and  gloomy  tangle,  that  had  spe- 


cially belonged  to  me.  Nobody  ever 
came  to  it,  for  in  winter  It  was  too 
dreary,  and  in  summer  so  full  of  mos- 
quitoes that  only  a  Backfisch  indifferent 
to  spots  could  have  borne  it  But  it 
was  a  place  where  I  could  play  unob- 
served, and  where  I  could  walk  up  and 
down  uninterrupted  for  hours,  building 
castles  in  the  air.  There  was  an  un- 
wholesome little  arbor  In  one  dark 
corner,  much  frequented  by  the  larger 
black  slug,  where  I  used  to  pass  glori- 
ous afternoons  making  plans.  I  was 
forever  making  plans,  and  if  nothing 
came  of  them,  what  did  it  matter?  The 
mere  making  had  been  a  joy.  To  me 
this  out-of-the-way  corner  was  always 
a  wonderful  and  a  mysterious  place, 
where  my  castles  in  the  air  stood  close 
together  in  radiant  rows,  and  where 
the  strangest  and  most  splendid  ad- 
ventures befell  me;  for  the  hours  I 
passed  In  it  and  the  people  I  met  In  it 
were  all  enchanted. 

Standing  there  and  looking  round 
with  happy  eyes,  I  forgot  the  existence 
of  the  cousins.  I  could  have  cried  for 
joy  at  being  there  again.  It  was  the 
home  of  my  fathers,  the  home  that 
would  have  been  mine  if  I  bad  been 
a  boy,  the  home  that  was  mine  now  by 
a  thousand  tender  and  happy  and 
miserable  associations,  of  which  the 
people  in  possession  could  not  dream. 
They  were  tenants,  but  it  was  my 
home.  I  threw  my  arms  round  the 
trunk  of  a  very  wet  fir  tree,  every 
branch  of  which  I  remembered,  for  had 
I  not  climbed  it,  and  fallen  from  it, 
and  torn  and  bruised  myself  on  it  un- 
accountable numbers  of  times?  and  I 
gave  It  such  a  hearty  kiss  that  my  nose 
and  chin  were  smudged  into  one  green 
stain,  and  still  I  did  not  care.  Far 
from  caring,  It  filled  me  with  a  reck- 
less, Backfisch  pleasure  in  being  dirty, 
a  delicious  feeling  that  I  had  not  bad 
for  years.  Alice  in  Wonderland,  after 
she  had  drunk  the  contents  of  the 
magic  bottle,  could  not  have  grown 
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smaller  more  suddenly  than  I  grew 
younger  the  moment  I  passed  through 
that  magic  door.  Bad  habits  cling  to 
us,  however,  with  such  persistency  that 
I  did  mechanically  pull  out  my  hand- 
kerchief and  begin  to  rub  off  the  wel- 
coming smudge,  a  thing  I  never  would 
have  dreamed  of  doing  in  the  glorious 
old  days;  but  an  artful  scent  of  violets 
clinging  to  the  handkerchief  brought  me 
to  my  senses,  and  with  a  sudden  impulse 
of  scorn,  the  fine  scorn  for  scent  of 
every  honest  Backfisch,  I  rolled  it  up 
into  a  ball  and  flung  it  away  into  the 
bushes,  where  I  dare  say  It  is  to  this 
day.  "Away  with  you,"  I  cried,  "away 
with  you,  symbol  of  conventionality,  of 
slavery,  of  pandering  to  a  desire  to 
please— away  with  you,  miserable  little 
lace-edged  rag!"  And  so  young  had  I 
grown  within  the  last  few  minutes  that 
I  did  not  even  feel  silly. 

As  a  Backfisch  I  had  never  used  hand- 
kerchiefs—the child  of  nature  scorns  to 
blow  its  nose— though  for  decency's 
sake  my  governess  insisted  on  giving 
me  a  clean  one  of  vast  size  and  stub- 
born texture  on  Sundays.  It  was 
stowed  away  unfolded  in  the  remotest 
corner  of  my  pocket,  where  It  was 
gradually  pressed  into  a  beautiful  com- 
pactness by  the  other  contents,  which 
were  knives.  After  a  while,  I  remem- 
ber the  handkerchief  being  brought  to 
light  on  Sundays  to  make  room  for  a 
successor,  and,  being  manifestly  per- 
fectly clean,  we  came  to  an  agreement 
that  it  should  only  be  changed  on  the 
first  and  third  Sundays  in  the  month, 
on  condition  that  I  promised  to  turn  It 
on  the  other  Sundays.  My  governess 
said  that  the  outer  folds  became  soiled 
from  the  mere  contact  with  the  other 
things  in  my  pocket,  and  that  visitors 
might  catch  sight  of  the  soiled  side,  if 
It  was  never  turned,  when  I  wished  to 
blow  my  nose  In  their  presence,  and 
that  one  had  no  right  to  give  one's 
visitors  shocks.  "But  I  never  do 
wish—"  I  began  with  very  great  earn- 


estness. "Unsinn,"  said  my  governess, 
cutting  me  short 

After  the  first  thrills  of  Joy  at  being 
there  again  had  gone,  the  profound 
stillness  of  the  dripping  little  shrubbery 
frightened  me.    It  was  so  still  that  I 
was  afraid  to  move;  so  still,  that  I 
could  count  each  drop  of  moisture  fall- 
ing from  the  oozing  wall;  so  still,  that 
when  I  held  my  breath  to  listen  I  was 
deafened  by  my  own  heart-beats.  I 
made  a  step  forward  in  the  direction 
where  the  arbor  ought  to  be,  and  the 
rustling  and  jingling  of  my  clothes  ter- 
rified me  Into  Immobility.    The  house 
was  only  two  hundred  yards  off.  and 
if  any  one  had  been  about,  the  noise 
I  had  already  made  opening  the  creak- 
ing door  and  so  foolishly  apostrophis- 
ing my  handkerchief  must  have  been 
noticed.  Suppose  an  enquiring  gardener 
or  a  restless  cousin  should  presently 
loom  through  the  fog,  bearing  down 
upon  me?   Suppose  Frftnleln  Wunder- 
macher  should  pounce  upon  me  sud- 
denly from  behind,  coming  up  noise- 
lessly in  her  galoshes,  and  shatter  my 
castles  with  her  customary  triumphant 
"Jetzt  halte  ich  dich  abcr  festr  Why, 
what  was  I  thinking  of?  Frftnleln 
Wundermacher,  so  big  and  masterful, 
such  an  enemy  of  day-dreams,  such  a 
friend  of  das  Praktische,  such  a  lover 
of  creature  comforts,  had  died  long 
ago,  had  been  succeeded  long  ago  by 
others,  German  sometimes,  and  some- 
times English,  and  sometimes  at  inter- 
vals French;  and  they,  too,  had  all  in 
their  turn  vanished,  and  I  was  here  a 
solitary  ghost  "Come,  Elizabeth."  said 
I  to  myself  impatiently,  "are  yon  ac- 
tually growing  sentimental  over  your 
governesses?     If  you  think  yon  are  a 
ghost,  be  glad  at  least  that  you  are  a 
solitary   one.    Would    you    like  the 
ghosts  of  all  those  poor  women  yon  tor- 
mented to  rise  up  now  in  this  gloomy 
place  against  you?  And  do  you  Intend 
to  stand  here  till  you  are  caught?'  And 
thus  exhorting  myself  to  action,  and 
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recognizing  how  great  was  the  risk  I 
ran  in  lingering,  I  started  down  the 
little  path  leading  to  the  arbor  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  garden,  going.  It 
Is  true,  on  tiptoe,  and  very  much 
frightened  by  the  rustling  of  my  petti- 
coats, but  determined  to  see  what  I 
had  come  to  see,  and  not  to  be  scared 
away  by  phantoms. 

How  regretfully  did  I  think  at  that 
moment  of  the  petticoats  of  my  youth, 
so  short  so  silent  and  so  woollen!  And 
how  convenient  the  canvas  shoes  were 
with  the  indiarubber  soles,  for  creeping 
about  without  making  a  sound!  Thanks 
to  them,  I  could  always  run  swiftly 
and  unheard  into  my  hiding-places,  and 
stay  there  listening  to  the  garden  re- 
sounding with  cries  of  "Elizabeth! 
Elizabeth!  Come  In  at  once  to  your  les- 
sons!" Or.  at  a  different  period,  "OA 
*te*-wu8  dene,  petite  totter  Or.  at  yet 
another  period.  "Warte  nur,  tcenn  ieh 
dich  erst  KabeF  As  the  voices  came 
round  one  corner,  I  whisked  in  my 
noiseless  clothes  round  the  next,  and  it 
was  only  Fraulein  Wundermacher,  a 
person  of  resource,  who  discovered  that 
all  she  needed  for  my  successful  cir- 
cumvention was  galoshes.  She  pur- 
chased a  pair,  wasted  no  breath  calling 
me,  and  would  come  up  silently,  as  I 
stood  lapped  in  a  false  security,  lost  In 
the  contemplation  of  a  squirrel  or  a 
robin,  and  seize  me  by  the  shoulders 
from  behind,  to  the  grievous  unhinging 
of  my  nerves.  Stealing  along  in  the 
fog,  I  looked  back  uneasily  once  or 
twice,  so  vivid  was  this  disquieting 
memory,  and  could  hardly  be  reassured 
by  putting  up  my  hand  to  the  elabo- 
rate twists  and  curls  that  compose  what 
my  maid  calls  my  Fri$ur,  and  that 
mark  the  gulf  lying  between  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past;  for  it  had  happened 
once  or  twice,  awful  to  relate  and  to 
remember,  that  Fraulein  Wundermach- 
er, sooner  than  let  me  slip  through  her 
fingers,  had  actually  caught  me  by  the 
long  plait  of  hair  to  whose  other  end 


I  was  attached,  and  whose  English 
name  I  had  been  told  was  pigtail,  just 
at  the  instant  when  I  was  springing 
away  from  her  into  the  bushes;  and  so 
had  led  me  home  triumphant,  holding 
on  tight  to  the  rope  of  hair,  and  mut- 
tering with  a  broad  smile  of  special 
satisfaction,  "Dieemal  vHrst  du  mir 
otter  nicht  entschulpfenr  Fraulein 
Wundermacher,  now  I  came  to  think 
of  It,  must  have  been  a  humorist  She 
was  certainly  a  clever  and  a  capable 
woman.  But  I  wished  at  that  moment 
that  she  would  not  haunt  me  so  per- 
sistently, and  that  I  could  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  that  she  was  just  behind  In  her 
galoshes,  with  her  hand  stretched  out 
to  seize  me. 

Passing  the  arbor,  and  peering  into 
Its  damp  recesses,  I  started  back  with 
my  heart  in  my  mouth.  I  thought  I 
saw  my  grandfather's  stern  eyes 
shining  in  the  darkness.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  my  anxiety  lest  the  cousins 
should  catch  me  had  quite  upset  my 
nerves,  for  I  am  not  by  nature  Inclined 
to  see  eyes  where  eyes  are  not  "Don't 
be  foolish.  Elizabeth,"  murmured  my 
soul  in  rather  a  faint  voice,  "go  In  and 
make  sure."  "But  I  don't  like  going 
in  and  making  sure,"  I  replied.  I  did 
go  in,  however,  with  a  sufficient  show 
of  courage,  and  fortunately  the  eyes 
vanished.  What  I  should  have  done 
If  they  had  not  I  am  altogether  unable 
to  imagine.  Ghosts  are  things  that  I 
laugh  at  in  the  daytime  and  fear  at 
night,  but  I  think  If  I  were  to  meet  one 
I  should  die.  The  arbor  had  fallen  in- 
to great  decay,  and  was  In  the  last 
stage  of  mould! ness.  My  grandfather 
had  had  it  made,  and,  like  other  build- 
ings it  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity 
before  being  left  to  the  ravages  of 
slugs  and  children,  when  he  came  down 
every  afternoon  in  summer  and  drank 
his  coffee  there  and  read  his  Rreuz- 
zeitung  and  dozed,  while  the  rest  of  us 
went  about  on  tiptoe,  and  only  the 
birds  dared  sing.  Even  the  mosquitoes 
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that  infested  the  place  were  in  too 
much  awe  of  blm  to  sting  him;  they 
certainly  never  did  sting  him,  and  I 
naturally  concluded  it  must  be  because 
he  bad  forbidden  such  familiarities.  Al- 
though I  had  played  there  for  so  many 
years  since  his  death,  my  memory 
skipped  them  all,  and  went  back  to 
the  days  when  it  was  exclusively  his. 
Standing  on  the  spot  where  his  arm- 
chair used  to  be,  I  felt  how  well  I  knew 
him  now  from  the  impressions  he  made 
then  on  my  child's  mind,  though  I  was 
not  conscious  of  them  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Nobody  told  me  about 
him,  and  he  died  when  I  was  six,  and 
yet  within  the  last  year  or  two,  that 
strange  Indian  summer  of  remem- 
brance that  comes  to  us  in  the 
leisured  times  when  the  children  have 
been  born  and  we  have  time  to  think, 
has  made  me  know  him  perfectly  well. 
It  is  rather  an  uncomfortable  thought 
for  the  grown-up,  and  especially  for  the 
parent,  but  of  a  salutary  and  restrain- 
ing nature,  that  though  children  may 
not  understand  what  Is  said  and  done 
before  them,  and  have  no  interest  in  It 
at  the  time,  and  though  they  may  forget 
It  at  once  and  for  years,  yet  these  things 
that  they  have  seen  and  heard  and  not 
noticed  have  after  all  Impressed  them- 
selves for  ever  on  their  minds,  and 
when  they  are  men  and  women  come 
crowding  back  with  surprising  and 
often  painful  distinctness,  and  away 
frisk  all  the  cherished  little  Illusions  in 
flocks. 

I  had  an  awful  reverence  for  my 
grandfather.  He  never  petted,  and  he 
often  frowned,  and  such  people  are 
generally  reverenced.  Besides,  he  was 
a  Just  man,  everybody  said;  a  Just  man 
who  might  have  been  a  great  man  If 
he  had  chosen,  and  risen  to  almost  any 
pinnacle  of  worldly  glory.  That  he  bad 
not  so  chosen  was  held  to  be  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  greatness,  for  he 
was  plainly  too  great  to  be  great  in  the 
vulgar  sense,  and  shrouded  himself  in 


the  dignity  of  privacy  and  potential- 
ities. This,  at  least,  as  time  passed  and 
he  still  did  nothing,  was  the  belief  of 
the    simple    people    around.  People 
must  believe  in  somebody,  and  having 
pinned  their  faith  on  my  grandfather 
In  the  promising  years  that  lie  round 
thirty,  it  was  more  convenient  to  let  it 
remain  there.  He  pervaded  our  family 
life  till  my  sixth  year,  and  saw  to  it 
that  we  all  behaved  ourselves,  and  then 
he  died,  and  we  were  all  glad  that  be 
should  be  In  heaven.  He  was  a  good 
German  (and  when  Germans  are  good 
they  are  very  good)  who  kept  the  Com- 
mandments, voted  for  the  Government, 
grew  prize  potatoes  and  bred  Innumer- 
able sheep,  drove  to  Berlin  once  a  year 
with  the  wool  in  a  procession  of  wag- 
ons behind  him  and  sold  It  at  the  annual 
Wollmarkt,  rioted  soberly  for  a  few 
days  there,  and  then  carried  most  of 
the  proceeds  home,  hunted  as  often  as 
possible,  helped  his  friends,  punished 
his  children,  read  his  Bible,  said  his 
prayers,  and  was  genuinely  astonished 
when  his  wife  had  the  affectation  to 
die  of  a  broken  heart.     I  cannot  pre- 
tend  to  explain   this   conduct  She 
ought,  of  course,  to  have  been  happy 
In  the  possession  of  so  good  a  man;  bat 
good  men  are  sometimes  oppressive, 
and  to  have  one  in  the  house  with  you 
and  to  live  in  the  daily  glare  of  his 
goodness  must  be  a  tremendous  busi- 
ness.    After  bearing  him  seven  sons 
and  three    daughters,  therefore,  my 
grandmother  died  In  the  way  described, 
and  afforded,  said  my  grandfather,  an- 
other and  a  very  curious  proof  of  the 
Impossibility  of  ever  being  sure  of  your 
ground   with    women.   The  incident 
faded  more  quickly  from  his  mind  than 
It  might  otherwise  have  done  from  its 
having  occurred  simultaneously  with 
the  production  of  a  new  kind  of  potato, 
of  which  he  was  Justly  proud.  He  called 
It  Trost  in  Trauer,  and  quoted  the  text 
of  Scripture  Auge  urn  Alios.  Zafm  urn 
Zohn,  after  which  he  did  not  again  si- 
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lude  to  bis  wife's  decease.  In  his  last 
years,  when  my  father  managed  the  es- 
tate, and  he  only  lived  with  ns  and 
criticised,  he  came  to  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  oracle.  The  neighbors  sent 
him  their  sons  at  the  beginning  of  any 
important  phase  in  their  lives,  and  he 
received  them  in  this  very  arbor,  ad- 
ministering eloquent  and  minute  ad- 
vice In  the  deep  voice  that  rolled  round 
the  shrubbery  and  filled  me  with  a 
vague  sense  of  guilt  as  I  played.  Sit- 
ting among  the  bushes  playing  muffled 
games  for  fear  of  disturbing  him,  I 
supposed  he  must  be  reading  aloud,  so 
unbroken  was  the  monotony  of  that 
majestic  roll  The  young  men  used  to 
come  out  again  bathed  In  perspiration, 
much  stung  by  mosquitoes,  and  look- 
ing bewildered;  and  when  they  had  got 
over  the  Impression  made  by  my 
grandfather's  speech  and  presence,  no 
doubt  forgot  all  he  had  said  with 
wholesome  quickness,  and  set  them- 
selves to  the  interesting  and  necessary 
work  of  gaining  their  own  experience. 
Once,  Indeed,  a  dreadful  thing  hap- 
pened, whose  Immediate  consequence 
was  the  abrupt  end  to  the  long  and 
close  friendship  between  us  and  our 
nearest  neighbor.  His  son  was  brought 
to  the  arbor  and  left  there  in  the  usual 
way.  and  either  he  must  have  happened 
on  the  critical  half  hour  after  the  coffee 
and  before  the  Kreuzzeitung,  when  my 
grandfather  was  accustomed  to  sleep, 
or  he  was  more  courageous  than  the 
others  and  tried  to  talk,  for  very  short 
ly.  playing  as  usual  near  at  band,  I 
beard  my  grandfather's  voice,  raised  to 
an  extent  that  made  me  stop  In  my 
game  and  quake,  saying  with  deliber- 
ate anger,  "Hebe  dich  tceg  iron  mir,  Sohn 
de»  Satan* r  Which  was  all  the  ad- 
vice this  particular  young  man  got. 
and  which  he  hastened  to  take,  for  out 
he  came  through  the  bushes,  and 
though  his  face  was  very  pale,  there 
was  an  odd  twist  about  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  that  reassured  me. 


This  must  have  happened  quite  at  the 
end  of  my  grandfather's  life,  for  al- 
most immediately  afterwards,  as  It 
now  seems  to  me,  he  died  before  he 
need  have  done  because  he  would  eat 
crab,  a  dish  that  never  agreed  with 
him,  in  the  face  of  his  doctor's  warn- 
ing that  if  be  did  he  would  surely  die. 
"What!  Am  I  to  be  conquered  by 
crabs?"  he  demanded  indignantly  of 
the  doctor;  for,  apart  from  loving 
them  with  all  his  heart  he  had  never 
yet  been  conquered  by  anything.  "Nay, 
sir,  the  combat  is  too  unequal— do  not, 
I  pray  you,  try  It  again,"  replied  the 
doctor.  But  my  grandfather  ordered 
crabs  that  very  night  for  supper,  and 
went  in  to  table  with  the  shining  eyes 
of  one  who  is  determined  to  conquer 
or  die,  and  the  crabs  conquered,  and  he 
died.  "He  was  a  Just  man,"  said  the 
neighbors,  except  that  nearest  neighbor, 
formerly  his  best  friend,  "and  might 
have  been  a  great  one  had  he  so  chos- 
en." And  they  buried  him  with  pro- 
found respect  and  the  sunshine  came 
into  our  home  life  with  a  burst,  and 
the  birds  were  not  the  only  creatures 
that  sang,  and  the  arbor,  from  having 
been  a  temple  of  Delphic  utterances, 
sank  Into  a  home  for  slugs. 

Musing  on  the  strangeness  of  life, 
and  on  the  invariable  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  insignificant  and  small  over  the 
Important  and  vast,  illustrated  In  this 
Instance  by  the  easy  substitution  In  the 
arbor  of  slugs  for  grandfathers,  I  went 
slowly  round  the  next  bend  of  the  path, 
and  came  to  the  broad  walk  along  the 
south  side  of  the  high  wall  dividing  the 
flower  garden  from  the  kitchen  garden, 
in  which  sheltered  position  my  father 
had  had  his  choicest  flowers.  Here 
the  cousins  had  been  at  work,  and  all 
the  climbing  roses  that  clothed  the  wall 
with  beauty  were  gone,  and  some  very 
neat  fruit  trees,  tidily  nailed  up  at 
proper  intervals,  reigned  in  their  stead. 
Evidently  the  cousins  knew  the  value 
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of  this  warm  aspect,  for  in  the  border 
beneath,  filled  in  my  father's  time  in 
this  month  of  November  with  the  wall- 
flowers that  were  to  perfume  the  walk 
In  spring,  there  was  a  thick  crop  of 
—I  stooped  down  close  to  make 
sure — yes,  a  thick  crop  of  rad- 
ishes. My  eyes  filled  with  tears  at 
the  sight  of  those  radishes,  and  It  Is 
probably  the  only  occasion  on  record 
on  which  radishes  have  made  anybody 
cry.  My  dear  father,  whom  I  so  pas- 
sionately loved,  had  in  his  turn  passion- 
ately loved  this  particular  border,  and 
spent  the  spare  moments  of  a  busy  life 
enjoying  the  flowers  that  grew  In  it 
He  had  no  time  himself  for  a  more 
near  acquaintance  with  the  delights  of 
gardening  than  directing  what  plants 
were  to  be  used,  but  found  rest  from 
his  dally  work  strolling  up  and  down 
here,  or  sitting  smoking  as  close  to  the 
flowers  as  possible.  "It  is  the  Purest 
of  Humane  pleasures.  It  is  the  Greatest 
Refreshment  to  the  Spirits  of  Man,"  he 
would  quote  (for  be  read  other  things 
besides  the  Kreuzzeitung),  looking  round 
with  satisfaction  on  reaching  this  fra- 
grant haven  after  a  hot  day  in  the  fields. 
Well,  the  cousins  did  not  think  so.  Less 
fanciful,  and  more  sensible  as  they 
probably  would  have  said,  their  posi- 
tion plainly  was  that  you  cannot  eat 
flowers.  Their  spirits  required  no  re- 
freshment, but  their  bodies  needed 
much,  and  therefore  radishes  were 
more  precious  than  wallflowers.  Nor 
was  my  youth  wholly  destitute  of  rad- 
ishes, but  they  were  grown  in  the  de- 
cent obscurity  of  odd  kitchen  garden 
corners  and  old  cucumber  frames,  and 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to 
come  among  the  flowers.  And  only  be- 
cause I  was  not  a  boy,  here  they  were 
profaning  the  ground  that  used  to  be 
so  beautiful.  Oh,  it  was  a  terrible  mis- 
fortune not  to  have  been  a  boy!  And 
how  sad  and  lonely  it  was.  after  all, 
in  this  ghostly  garden.  The  radish  bed 
and  what  it  symbolized  had  turned  my 


first  joy  Into  grief.     This  walk  and 
border  reminded  me  too  much  of  my 
father,  and  of  all  he  had  been  to  me. 
What  I  knew  of  good  he  had  taught 
me,  and  what  I  had  of  happiness  was 
through  him.  Only  once  during  all  the 
years  we  lived  together  had  we  been 
of  different  opinions  and  fallen  out, 
and  it  was  the  one  time  I  ever  saw 
him  severe.  I  was  four  years  old,  and 
demanded  one  Sunday  to  be  taken  to 
church.   My  father  said.  No;  for  I  bad 
never  been  to  church,  and  the  German 
service  is  long  and  exhausting.    I  Im- 
plored. He  again  said.  No.  I  Implored 
again,  and  showed  such  a  pious  dis- 
position, and  so  earnest  a  determina- 
tion to  behave  well,  that  he  gave  in, 
and  we  went  off  very  happily  hand  In 
hand.  "Now  mind,  Elizabeth."  he  said, 
turning   to  me  at  the  church  door, 
"there  is  no  coming  out  again  In  the 
middle.     Having   insisted   on  being 
brought,  thou  ehalt  now  sit  patiently 
till  the  end."    "Oh.  yes,  oh,  yes,'*  I 
promised  eagerly,  and  went  in  filled 
with  holy  fire.    The  shortness  of  my 
legs,  banging  helplessly  for  two  hours 
midway  between  the  seat  and  the  door, 
was  the  weapon  chosen  by  Satan  for 
my  destruction.    In  German  churches 
you  do  not  kneel,  and  seldom  stand, 
but  sit  nearly  the  whole  time,  praying 
and  singing  in  great  comfort    If  you 
are  four  years  old,  however,  this  un- 
changed position  soon  becomes  one  of 
torture.  Unknown  and  dreadful  things 
go  on  in  your  legs,  strange  prickings 
and  tinglings  and  dartings   up  and 
down,  a  sudden  terrifying  numbness, 
when    you    think    they    must  have 
dropped  off,  but  are  afraid  to  look,  then 
renewed  and  fiercer  prickings,  shoot- 
ings and  burnings.    I  thought  I  must 
be  very  ill,  for  I  had  never  known  my 
legs  like  that  before.  My  father  sitting 
beside  me  was  engrossed  in  the  singing 
of  a  chorale  that  evidently  had  no  end; 
each  verse  finished  with  a  long-drawn- 
out  hallelujah,  after  which  the  organ 
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played  by  itself  for  a  hundred  years— 
by  the  organist's  watch,  which  was 
wrong,  two  minutes  exactly— and  then 
another  verse  began.  My  father,  be- 
ing the  patron  of  the  living,  was  care- 
ful to  sing  and  pray  and  listen  to  the 
sermon  with  exemplary  attention, 
aware  that  every  eye  in  the  little 
church  was  on  our  pew,  and  at  first  I 
tried  to  imitate  him;  but  the  behavior 
of  my  legs  became  so  alarming  that 
after  vainly  casting  imploring  glances 
at  him  and  seeing  that  he  continued  his 
singing  unmoved.  I  put  out  my  hand 
and  pulled  his  sleeve. 

"Hal-le-lu-Jah,"  sang  my  father  with 
deliberation;  continuing  in  a  low  voice 
without  changing  the  expression  of  his 
face,  his  lips  hardly  moving,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  abstractedly  on  the  celling 
till  the  organist,  who  was  also  the  post- 
man, should  have  finished  his  solo, 
"Did  I  not  tell  thee  to  sit  still,  Eliza- 
beth?" 

"Yes.  but—" 

"Then  do  it." 

"But  I  want  to  go  home." 

"Unsinn."  And  the  next  verse  begin- 
ning, my  father  sang  louder  than  ever. 
What  could  I  do?  Should  I  cry?  I  be- 
gan to  be  afraid  I  was  going  to  die  on 
that  chair,  so  extraordinary  were  the 
sensations  in  my  legs.  What  could  my 
father  do  to  me  If  I  did  cry?  With  the 
quick  instinct  of  small  children  I  felt 
that  he  could  not  put  me  in  the  corner 
in  church,  nor  would  he  whip  me  In 
public,  and  that  with  the  whole  village 
looking  on.  he  was  helpless,  and  would 
have  to  give  In.  Therefore  I  tugged 
his  sleeve  again  and  more  peremptorily, 
and  prepared  to  demand  my  Immediate 
removal  in  a  loud  voice.  But  my  fa- 
ther was  ready  for  me.  Without  Inter- 
rupting his  singing,  or  altering  his  de- 
vout expression,  he  put  his  hand  slowly 
down  and  gave  me  a  hard  pinch— not  a 
playful  pinch,  but  a  good  hard  unmis- 
takable pinch,  such  as  I  bad  never 
imagined  possible— and  then  went  on 


serenely  to  the  next  hallelujah.  For  a 
moment  I  was  petrified  with  astonish- 
ment Was  this  my  indulgent  father, 
my  playmate,  adorer  and  friend? 
Smarting  with  pain,  for  I  was  a  round 
baby,  with  a  nicely  stretched,  tight 
skin,  and  dreadfully  hurt  in  my  feel- 
ings, I  opened  my  mouth  to  shriek  in 
earnest  when  my  father's  clear  whis- 
per fell  on  my  ear,  each  word  distinct 
and  not  to  be  misunderstood,  his  eyes 
as  before  gazing  meditatively  into 
space,  and  his  lips  hardly  moving. 
"Elisabeth,  teenn  du  schreist,  kneife  ioh 
dich  bis  du  platzt."  And  he  finished  the 
verse  with  unruffled  decorum — 

Will  Satan  mich  verechlingen, 
So  lass  die  Engel  singen 

Hallelujah. 

We  never  had  another  difference.  Up 
to  then  he  had  been  my  willing  slave, 
and  after  that  I  was  his. 

With  a  sm lie  and  a  shiver  I  turned 
from  the  border  and  its  memories  to 
the  door  in  the  wall  leading  to  the 
kitchen  garden  in  a  corner  of  which 
my  own  little  garden  used  to  be.  The 
door  was  open,  and  I  stood  still  a 
moment  before  going  through,  to  hold 
my  breath  and  listen.  The  silence  was 
as  profound  as  before.  The  place  seemed 
deserted;  and  I  should  have  thought 
the  house  empty  and  shut  up  but  for 
the  carefully  tended  radishes  and  the 
recent  footmarks  on  the  green  of  the 
path.  They  were  the  footmarks  of  a 
child.  I  was  stooping  down  to  examine 
a  specially  clear  one,  when  the  loud 
caw  of  a  very  bored-looking  crow  sit- 
ting on  the  wall  Just  above  my  head 
made  me  jump  as  I  have  seldom  in  my 
life  Jumped,  and  reminded  me  that  I 
was  trespassing.  Clearly  my  nerves 
were  all  to  pieces,  for  I  gathered  up 
my  skirts  and  fled  through  the  door  as 
though  a  whole  army  of  ghosts  and 
cousins  were  at  my  heels,  nor  did  I 
stop  till  I  had  reached  the  remote 
corner  where  my  garden  was.  "Ars 
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you  enjoying  yourself,  Elizabeth?" 
asked  the  mocking  sprite  that  calls  It- 
self my  soul;  but  I  was  too  much  out 
of  breath  to  answer. 

This  was  really  a  very  safe  corner. 
It  was  separated  from  the  main  garden 
and  the  house  by  the  wall,  and  shut  In 
on  the  north  side  by  an  orchard,  and 
it  was  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that 
any  one  would  come  there  on  such  an 
afternoon.  This  plot  of  ground,  turned 
now  as  I  saw  Into  a  rockery,  had  been 
the  scene  of  my  most  untiring  labors. 
Into  the  cold  earth  of  this  north  border 
on  which  the  sun  never  shone  I  had 
dug  my  brightest  hopes.  All  my 
pocket-money  had  been  spent  on  It  and 
as  bulbs  were  dear  and  my  weekly  al- 
lowance small,  in  a  fatal  hour  I  had 
borrowed  from  Frilulein  Wundermach- 
er,  selling  her  my  independence,  pass- 
ing utterly  into  her  power,  forced  as  a 
result  till  my  next  birthday  should 
come  round  to  an  unnatural  suavity  of 
speech  and  manner  in  her  company, 
aganst  which  my  very  soul  revolted. 
And  after  all.  nothing  came  up.  The 
labor  of  digging  and  watering,  the  anx- 
ious real  with  which  I  pounced  on 
weeds,  the  poring  over  gardening 
books,  the  plans  made  as  I  sat  on  the 
little  seat  In  the  middle  gazing  admir- 
ingly and  with  the  eye  of  faith  on  the 
trim  surface  so  soon  to  be  gemmed 
with  a  thousand  flowers,  the  reckless 
expenditure  of  pfennings,  the  humilia- 
tion of  my  position  in  regard  to 
Frilulein  Wundermacher.— all,  all  had 
been  in  vain.  No  sun  shone  there,  and 
nothing  grew.  The  gardener  who 
reigned  supreme  in  those  days  had  giv- 
en me  this  big  piece  for  that  sole  rea- 
son, because  he  could  do  nothing  with 
it  himself.  He  was  no  doubt  of  opinion 
that  it  was  quite  good  enough  for  a 
child  to  experiment  upon,  and  went  bis 
way  when  I  had  thanked  him  with  a 
profuseness  of  gratitude  I  still  remem- 
ber, with  an  unmoved  countenance. 
For  more  than  a  year  I  worked  and 


waited,  and  watched  the  career  of  the 
flourishing  orchard  opposite  with  puz- 
zled feelings.  The  orchard  was  only  a 
few  yards  away,  and  yet,  although  my 
garden  was  full  of  manure  and  water, 
and  attentions  that  were  never  be- 
stowed on  the  orchard,  all  it  could 
show  and  ever  did  show  were  a  few 
unhappy  beginnings  of  growth  that 
either  remained  stationary  and  did  not 
achieve  flowers,  or  dwindled  down 
again  and  vanished.  Once  I  timidly 
asked  the  gardener  if  he  could  explain 
these  signs  and  wonders,  but  he  was  a 
busy  man  with  no  time  for  answering 
questions,  and  told  me  shortly  that 
gardening  was  not  learned  in  a  day. 
How  well  I  remembered  that  afternoon, 
and  the  very  shape  of  the  lazy  clouds, 
and  the  smell  of  spring  things,  and 
myself  going  away  abashed  and  sitting 
on  the  shaky  bench  In  my  domain  and 
wondering  for  the  hundredth  time  what 
it  was  that  made  the  difference  be- 
tween my  bed  and  the  bit  of  orchard 
In  front  of  me.  The  fruit  trees, 
far  enough  away  from  the  wall  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  Its  cold  shade, 
were  tossing  their  flower-laden  heads 
in  the  sunshine  in  a  careless,  well-sat- 
isfied fashion  that  filled  my  heart  with 
envy.  There  was  a  rise  in  the  field  be- 
hind them,  and  at  the  foot  of  its  pro- 
tecting slope  they  luxuriated  in  the  In- 
solent glory  of  their  white  and  pink 
perfection.  It  was  May,  and  my  heart 
bled  at  the  thought  of  the  tulips  I  had 
put  in  in  November,  and  that  I  had 
never  seen  since.  The  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  garden  was  on  fire  with 
tulips;  behind  me,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall,  were  rows  and  rows  of  them 
— cups  of  translucent  loveliness,  a  Jew- 
elled ring  flung  right  round  the  lawn. 
But  what  was  there  not  on  the  other 
side  of  that  wall?  Things  came  up 
there  and  grew  and  flowered  exactly 
as  my  gardening  books  said  they 
should  do;  and  in  front  of  me.  In  the 
gay  orchard,  things  that  nobody  ever 
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troubled  about  or  cultivated  or  noticed 
throve  Joyously  beneath  the  trees— 
daffodils  thrusting  their  spears  through 
the  grass,  crocuses  peeping  out  enquir- 
ingly, snowdrops  uncovering  their 
small  cold  faces  when  the  first  shiver- 
ing spring  days  came.  Only  my  piece 
that  I  so  loved  was  perpetually  ugly 
and  empty.  And  I  sat  in  it  thinking  of 
these  things  on  that  radiant  day,  and 
wept  aloud. 

Then  an  apprentice  came  by,  a  youth 
who  had  often  seen  me  busily  digging, 
and  noticing  the  unusual  tears,  and 
struck  perhaps  by  the  difference  be- 
tween my  garden  and  the  profusion  of 
splendor  all  around,  paused  with  his 
barrow  on  the  path  In  front  of  me,  and 
remarked  that  nobody  could  expect  to 
get  blood  out  of  a  stone.  The  apparent 
Irrelevance  of  this  statement  made  me 
weep  still  louder,  the  bitter  tears  of  in- 
sulted sorrow;  but  he  stuck  to  his 
point,  and  harangued  me  from  the  path, 
explaining  the  connection  between 
north  walls  and  tulips  and  blood  and 
stones  till  my  tears  all  dried  up  again 
and  I  listened  attentively,  for  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  his  remarks 
was  plainly  that  I  had  been  shamefully 
taken  in  by  the  head  gardener,  who 
was  an  unprincipled  person,  thencefor- 
ward to  be  forever  mistrusted  and 
shunned.  Standing  on  the  path  from 
which  the  kindly  apprentice  had  ex- 
pounded his  proverb,  this  scene  rose  be- 
fore me  as  clearly  as  though  it  bad 
taken  place  that  very  day;  but  how 
different  everything  looked,  and  how 
It  bad  shrunk!  Was  this  the  wide 
orchard  that  had  seemed  to  stretch 
away,  it  and  the  sloping  field  beyond, 
up  to  the  gates  of  heaven?  I  believe 
nearly  every  child  who  is  much  alone 
goes  through  a  certain  time  of  hourly 
expecting  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  on  that 
Day  the  heavenly  host  would  enter  the 
world  by  that  very  field,  coming  down 
the  slope  in  shining  ranks,  treading  the 


daffodils  under  foot,  filling  the  orchard 
with  their  songs  of  exultation,  joyously 
seeking  out  the  sheep  from  among  the 
goats.  Of  course,  I  was  a  sheep,  and 
my  governess  and  the  head  gardener 
goats,  so  that  the  results  could  not  fail 
to  be  in  every  way  satisfactory.  But 
looking  up  at  the  slope  and  remember- 
ing my  visions,  I  laughed  at  the  small- 
ness  of  the  field  I  had  supposed  would 
hold  all  heaven. 

Here,  again,  the  cousins  had  been  at 
work.  The  site  of  my  garden  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  rockery,  and  the  orchard 
grass  with  all  its  treasures  had  been 
dug  up.  and  the  spaces  between  the 
trees  planted  with  currant  bushes  and 
celery  In  admirable  rows,  so  that  no 
future  little  cousins  will  be  able  to 
dream  of  celestial  hosts  coming  towards 
them  across  the  fields  of  daffodils,  and 
will  perhaps  be  the  better  for  being 
free  from  visions  of  the  kind,  for  as  I 
grew  older,  uncomfortable  doubts  laid 
hold  of  my  heart  with  cold  fingers,  dim 
uncertainties  as  to  the  exact  ultimate 
position  of  the  gardener  and  the  gov- 
erness, anxious  questionings  as  to  how 
it  would  be  if  it  were  they  who  turned 
out  after  all  to  be  sheep,  and  I  who—? 
For  that  we  all  three  might  be  gathered 
into  the  same  fold  at  the  last,  never,  in 
those  days,  struck  me  as  possible,  and 
if  it  had  I  should  not  have  liked  it. 

"Now  what  sort  of  person  can  that 
be/'  I  asked  myself,  shaking  my  head, 
as  I  contemplated  the  changes  before 
me.  "who  could  put  a  rockery  among 
vegetables  and  currant  bushes?  A 
rockery,  of  all  things  in  the  gardening 
world,  needs  consummate  tact  in  its 
treatment.  It  is  easier  to  make  mis- 
takes in  forming  a  rockery  than  In  any 
other  garden  scheme.  Either  it  is  a 
great  success,  or  It  is  a  great  failure; 
either  it  is  very  charming,  or  It  Is  very 
absurd.  There  is  no  state  between  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous  possible  in 
a  rockery."   I  stood  shaking  my  head 
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disapprovingly  at  the  rockery  before 
me,  lost  In  these  reflections,  when  a 
sudden  quick  pattering  of  feet  coming 
along  In  a  great  hurry  made  me  turn 
round  with  a  start.  Just  In  time  to  re- 
ceive the  shock  of  a  body  tumbling  out 
of  the  mist  and  knocking  violently 
against  me. 

It  was  a  little  girl  of  about  twelve 
years  old. 

"Hullo!"  said  the  little  girl  in  excel- 
lent English;  and  then  we  stared  at 
each  other  in  astonishment 

"I  thought  you  were  Miss  Robinson," 
said  the  little  girl,  offering  no  apology 
for  having  nearly  knocked  me  down. 
"Who  are  you?" 

"Miss  Robinson?  Miss  Robinson V  I 
repeated,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  little 
girl's  face,  and  a  host  of  memories 
stirring  within  me.  "Why,  didn't  she 
marry  a  missionary  and  go  out  to  some 
place  where  they  ate  him?" 

The  little  girl  stared  harder.  "Ate 
him?  Marry?  What,  has  she  been  mar- 
ried all  this  time  to  somebody  who's 
been  eaten  and  never  let  on?  Oh,  I 
say,  what  a  game!"  And  she  threw 
back  her  head  and  laughed  till  the 
garden  rang  again. 

"O  hush,  you  dreadful  little  girl!"  I 
implored,  catching  her  by  the  arm,  and 
terrified  beyond  measure  by  the  loud- 
ness of  her  mirth.  "Don't  make  that 
horrid  noise — we  are  certain  to  be 
caught  If  you  don't  stop—" 

The  little  girl  broke  off  a  shriek  of 
laughter  in  the  middle  and  shut  her 
mouth  with  a  snap.  Her  eyes,  round 
and  black  and  shiny  like  boot  buttons, 
came  still  farther  out  of  her  head. 
"Caught?"  she  said  eagerly.  "What, 
are  you  afraid  of  being  caught  too? 
Well,  this  is  a  game!"  And  with  her 
hands  plunged  deep  In  the  pockets  of 
her  coat  she  capered  in  front  of  me  In 
the  excess  of  her  enjoyment,  remind- 
ing me  of  a  very  fat  black  lamb  frisk- 
ing round  the  dazed  and  passive  sheep 
Us  mother. 


It  was  clear  that  the  time  had  come 
for  me  to  get  down  to  the  gate  at  the 
end  of  the  garden  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  began  to  move  away  In 
that  direction.  The  litUe  girl  at  once 
stopped  capering  and  planted  herself 
squarely  in  front  of  me.  "Who  are 
you?"  she  said,  examining  me  from  my 
hat  to  my  boots  with  the  keenest  in- 


I  considered  this  ungarnished 
ner  of  asking  questions  impertinent, 
and,  trying  to  look  lofty,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  at  the  aide. 

The  little  girl,  with  a  quick,  cork- 
like movement,  was  there  before  me. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  repeated,  her 
expression  friendly  but  firm. 

"Oh,  I— I'm  a  pilgrim,"  I  said  in  des- 
peration. 

"A  pilgrim!"  echoed  the  little  girL 
She  seemed  struck,  and  while  she  was 
struck  I  slipped  past  her  and  began 
to  walk  quickly  towards  the  door  in  the 
wall.  "A  pilgrim!"  said  the  little  girl 
again,  keeping  close  beside  me.  and 
looking  me  up  and  down  attentively.  "I 
don't  like  pilgrims.  Aren't  they  people 
who  are  always  walking  about,  and 
have  things  the  matter  with  their  feet? 
Have  you  got  anything  the  matter  with 
your  feet?" 

"Certainly  not,"  I  replied  Indignantly, 
walking  still  faster. 

"And  they  never  wash.  Miss  Robin- 
son says.   You  don't  either,  do  you?" 

"Not  wash?  Oh,  I'm  afraid  you  are 
a  very  badly  brought-up  little  girl— oh, 
leave  me  alone— I  must  run—" 

"So  must  I,"  said  the  little  girl, 
cheerfully,  "for  Miss  Robinson  must 
be  close  behind  us.  She  nearly  had  me 
just  before  I  found  you."  And  she 
started  running  by  my  side. 

The  thought  of  Miss  Robinson  close 
behind  us  gave  wings  to  my  feet,  and, 
casting  my  dignity,  of  which,  indeed, 
there  was  but  little  left,  to  toe  winds.  I 
fairly  flew  down  the  path.  The  little 
girl  was  not  to  be  outrun,  and,  though 
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she  panted  and  turned  weird  colors, 
kept  by  my  side  and  even  talked.  Oh, 
I  was  tired,  tired  In  body  and  mind, 
tired  by  the  different  shocks  I  bad  re- 
ceived, tired  by  the  journey,  tired  by 
the  want  of  food;  and  here  I  was  be- 
ing forced  to  run  because  this  very 
naughty  little  girl  chose  to  hide  Instead 
of  going  In  to  her  lessons. 

"I  say-thls  is  Jolly—"  she  Jerked  out 

"But  why  need  we  run  to  the  same 
place?*'  I  breathlessly  asked.  In  the 
vain  hope  of  getting  rid  of  her. 

"Oh,  yes-that's  Just-the  fan.  We'd 
get  on— together— you  and  I—" 

"No,  no,"  said  I,  decided  on  this 
point,  bewildered  though  I  was. 

"I  can't  stand  washing— either— its 
awful— In  winter— and  makes  one  have 
—chaps." 

"But  I  don't  mind  It  In  the  least,"  I 
protested  faintly,  not  having  any  ener- 
gy left. 

"Oh.  I  say!"  said  the  little  girl,  look- 
ing  at  my  face  and  making  the  sound 
known  as  a  guffaw.  The  familiarity  of 
this  little  girl  was  wholly  revolting. 

We  had  got  safely  through  the  door, 
round  the  corner  past  the  radishes,  and 
were  In  the  shrubbery.  I  knew  from 
experience  how  easy  it  was  to  hide  in 
the  tangle  of  little  paths,  and  stopped 
a  moment  to  look  round  and  listen.  The 
little  girl  opened  her  mouth  to  speak. 
With  great  presence  of  mind  I  instant- 
ly put  my  muff  In  front  of  it  and  held 
It  there  tight,  while  I  listened.  Dead 
silence,  except  for  the  labored  breath- 
ing and  struggles  of  the  little  glrL 

"I  don't  hear  a  sound"  I  whispered, 
letting  her  go  again.  "Now,  what  did 
you  want  to  say?"  I  added,  eyeing  her 
severely. 

"I  wanted  to  say,"  she  panted,  "that 
Ifs  no  good  pretending  you  wash  with 
a  nose  like  that." 

"A  nose  like  that!  A  nose  like 
what?"  I  exclaimed,  greatly  offended; 
and  though  I  put  up  my  hand  and  very 
tenderly  and  carefully  felt  it,  I  could 
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find  no  difference  In  it.  "I  am  afraid 
poor  Miss  Robinson  must  have  a 
wretched  life,"  I  said,  in  tones  of  deep 
disgust. 

The  little  girl  smiled  fatuously,  as 
though  I  were  paying  her  compliments. 
"It's  all  green  and  brown,"  she  said, 
pointing.   "Is  it  always  like  that?' 

Then  I  remembered  the  wet  flr  tree 
near  the  gate,  and  the  enraptured  kiss 
it  had  received,  and  blushed. 

"Won't  It  come  off?"  persisted  the 
little  girl. 

"Of  course  It  will  come  off,"  I  an- 
swered, frowning. 

"Why  don't  you  rub  it  off?" 

Then  I  remembered  the  throwing 
away  of  the  handkerchief  and  blushed 
again. 

"Please  lend  me  your  handkerchief." 
I  said  humbly,  "I-I  have  lost  mine." 

There  was  a  great  fumbling  In  six 
different  pockets,  and  then  a  handker- 
chief that  made  me  young  again  mere- 
ly to  look  at  it  was  produced.  I  took 
it  thankfully  and  rubbed  with  energy, 
the  little  girl,  Intensely  Interested, 
watching  the  operation  and  giving  me 
advice.  "There — it's  all  right  now— a 
little  more  on  the  right— there— now.  It's 
all  off." 

"Are  you  sure?  No  green  left?"  I 
anxiously  asked. 

"No.  It's  red  all  over  now,"  she  re- 
plied cheerfully.  "Let  me  get  home," 
thought  I,  very  much  upset  by  this  in- 
formation, "let  me  get  home  to  my 
dear,  uncritical,  admiring  babies,  who 
accept  my  nose  as  an  example  of  what 
a  nose  should  be  and  whatever  Its  col- 
or think  It  beautiful."  And  thrusting 
the  handkerchief  back  Into  the  little 
girl's  bauds  I  hurried  away  down  the 
path.  She  packed  It  Into  her  pocket 
hastily,  but  it  took  some  seconds,  for  It 
was  of  the  size  of  a  small  sheet,  and 
then  came  running  after  me.  "Where 
are  you  going?"  she  asked,  surprised, 
as  I  turned  down  the  path  leading  to 
the  gate. 
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The  Poplar 


"Through  this  gate."  I  replied  with 

"But  you  mustn't— we're  not  allowed 
to  go  through  there—" 

So  strong  was  the  force  of  old  habits 
In  that  place  that  at  the  words  not  al- 
lowed my  hand  dropped  of  itself  from 
the  latch;  and  at  that  instant  a  voice 
calling  quite  close  to  us  through  the 
mist  struck  me  rigid. 

"Elizabeth!  Elizabeth!"  called  the 
voice.  "Come  in  at  once  to  your  lessons 
-Elizabeth!  Elizabeth!" 

"It's  Miss  Robinson,"  whispered  the 
little  girl,  twinkling  with  excitement; 
then,  catching  sight  of  my  face,  she 
said  once  more  with  eager  insistence, 
"Who  are  your* 


"Oh,  I'm  a  ghost!"  I  cried  with  con- 
viction, pressing  my  hands  to  my  fore- 
head and  looking  round  fearfully. 

"Pooh,"  said  the  little  glrL 

It  was  the  last  remark  I  heard  her 
make,  for  there  was  a  creaking  of  ap- 
proaching boots  in  the  bushes,  and 
seized  by  a  frightful  panic  I  pulled  the 
gate  open  with  one  desperate  pull, 
flung  it  to  behind  me,  and  fled  out  and 
away  down  the  wide,  misty  fields. 

The  "Gotha  Almanach"  says  that  the 
reigning  cousin  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Mr.  Johnstone,  an  Englishman,  In 
1885,  and  that  In  1886  then*  only  child 
was  born,  Elizabeth. 


THE  POPLAR. 

The  life  of  the  slow,  scented  gale 

Dies  on  the  sunny  hill. 
The  stream  steals  voiceless  through  the  vale, 

The  listening  woods  are  still. 

The  gold-green  oaks  that  shade  the  land 

No  movement  make,  or  sound. 
The  sycamores  and  cedars  stand 

Mute  in  a  dream  profound. 

Of  all  the  sylvan  band  alone 

At  its  far  trembling  height, 
The  poplar  on  its  island-throne 

Is  troubled  with  delight. 

A  spirit  stirs  its  leafy  peak. 

As  though  it  held  in  air 
Discourse  with  shapes  unseen  that  speak 

Celestial  tidings  there. 

So  souls  that  soar  may  feel,  may  see 
A  freedom  and  a  glow. 
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Which  bless  Dot  the  grey  apathy 
Creeping  content  below. 

May  catch  the  heightened  moods  that  bring 
The  thoughts  that  burn  and  shine; 

May  hear  the  stars  of  morning  sing, 
And  drink  the  winds  divine. 

MactslllaD's  Magazine. 


SOME  RECENT  NOVELS  OF  MANNERS.* 


There  is  nothing  more  Taxing  and 
misleading  than  an  arbitrary  classifica- 
tion; but,  after  all.  names  are  a  neces- 
sity, and  it  Is  impossible  to  talk  about 
the  modern  novel  with  any  chance  of 
distinctness  unless  one  specifies  the 
class  of  novel  that  Is  referred  to.  And. 
since  prose  fiction  began  to  stand  alone 
as  a  separate  art,  there  have  always 
been  two  main  types  of  story— the 
novel  of  incident  and  the  novel  of  ob- 
servation. Naturally  the  types  have 
overlapped;  human  intelligence  more 
than  anything  else  In  the  world  refuses 
to  be  shut  into  watertight  compart- 
ments; but  still  there  exists  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  story  told  as  a 
traveller  may  tell  his  adventures  in 
Abyssinia  or  Peru,  and  the  story  con- 
cerned from  start  to  finish  with  cir- 
cumstances familiar  to  the  audience  In 
their  own  dally  life.  And— broadly 
speaking  again— the  novel  of  incident 
commends  Itself  to  men,  the  novel  of 
observation  to  women.  Our  curiosity 
la  limited  by  our  Imagination,  and  the 
bulk  of  us  care  most  for  the  recital  of 
such  actions  as  we  can  see  ourselves 

•  X.  The  Danvers  Jewels.  By  Mary  Cholinondeley. 
London :  Bentley.  1M7. 

*.  Sir  Charles  Danrers.  Br  Mary  Cholmondelcy. 
Loudon  :  Bentley.  lsas. 

S.  Diana  Tempest.  Bj  Mary  Cholmondeley.  Lon- 
don :  Bentley.  }t'M. 

t  Bed  Pottage.  By  Mary  Cholmondeley.  Lon- 
don :  Arnold.  1S». 


take  part  in.  In  the  secret  chambers 
of  our  mind  we  still  play,  as  we 
played  when  we  were  children,  at  be- 
ing heroes  and  heroines,  though  we 
select  the  precise  type  of  heroism  (or 
villany)  with  a  little  more  discrimina- 
tion. We  do  not  aspire  after  the  en- 
tirely incongruous;  if  our  flesh  has  suc- 
cumbed under  the  ordeal  of  a  Channel 
crossing,  we  avoid  the  identification  ot 
ourselves  with  the  young  rescuer  of 
the  shipwrecked.  But  still,  there  Is 
scarcely  a  man  so  tied  by  custom  in 
soul  as  well  as  body  to  bis  office-stool 
that  he  does  not  conceive  it  possible, 
and  even  desirable,  that  he  too  might 
take  a  hand  in  bloodshed  and  feel  the 
lust  of  combat  rise  in  his  veins.  The 
battle  Instinct  survives  in  the  sex  that 
did  the  fighting  long  after  there  had 
ceased  to  be  any  fighting  for  It  to  do. 
But  woman,  who  In  the  old  times 
readily  identified  her  emotions  with 
those  of  the  valiant  knight,  and  who 
listened— or  so  one  may  suppose  from 
the  old  forms  of  literature— with  more 
interest  to  the  recital  of  innumerable 
tourneylngs  than  to  any  love  song— 

5.  Concerning  Isabel  Camaby.  By  Ellen  Thorn* 
eycroft  Fowler.  London;  Rodder  &  8  tough  ton, 
ISM. 

C  The  Double  Thread.  By  Ellen  Thorneycroft 
Fowler.  London :  Hutf  hltison.  18W. 

7.  The  Fnrrlncdona.  By  Ellen  Thorneycroft 
Fowler.  London:  Hatch Inson.lKM. 
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she  has  greatly  lost  toucb  with  these 
fiercer  emotions;  and  among  novel- 
readers  women  make  the  majority. 

That  Is  why  In  every  novel  the  love 
Interest  Is  obligatory.  When  yon  have 
that,  you  have  something  that  appeals 
to  every  woman— something  that  she 
can  compare,  not.  perhaps,  with  her  ac- 
tual experiences,  but  with  those  infinite 
capabilities  of  which  she  alone  Is 
aware;  and  therefore,  to  win  her  appro- 
bation. If  the  story  be  one  of  risks  and 
adventures,  they  must  at  least  be 
risked  and  adventured  for  the  sake 
of  a  woman.  If  the  novelist  neglects 
this  interest  he  does  so  at  his  peril; 
women  have  hardly  yet  become  recon- 
ciled to  Stevenson,  because  In  the 
books  by  which  he  became  famous 
there  was  no  love-story.  Still,  in  Stev- 
enson there  was  always  that  charm 
which  Is  not  proper  to  the  novel  as  a 
novel— the  fascination  of  romance;  the 
sense  everywhere,  at  every  turn  of  the 
narrative,  that  there  is  something 
waiting  always  just  beyond  the  corner; 
and  this  touch  of  mystery  Is  felt  less 
by  women  than  by  men,  yet  It  is  felt 
by  all  human  beings  who  have  a  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  influences  of  litera- 
ture. But  give  to  the  average  educated 
lady  a  book  like  Mr.  Morley  Roberts's 
"Sea  Comedy,"  which  Is  simply  an  ad- 
mirable yarn  of  rough-and-tumble  ad- 
venture, with  the  grimmest  Issues  tak- 
en In  a  Jesting  spirit,  and  the  book 
will  have  no  Interest  for  her.  She  has 
no  possible  concern  in  the  scenes  that 
pass  on  board  a  ship  homeward  bound 
from  Australia  with  a  crew  of  broken 
miners,  half  of  them  "Shanghaied"  or 
trepanned,  and  every  mother's  son 
with  a  revolver  In  his  pocket  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  man  will  enter 
at  once  into  the  spirit  of  the  adventure, 
and  be  will  have  a  man's  admiration 
for  a  man.  the  hard-fisted  ruffian  who 
first  of  all  sharks  up  the  crew  out  of 
hospitals  and  gambling  dens,  and  then 
manages  to  keep  such  a  make-shift  for 


discipline  as  lands  the  ship  safe  In  port 
without  throat-cutting.  If  he  bad  been 
laboring  for  the  blue  eyes  of  a  fair- 
haired  lass,  discreetly  suggested  in  the 
first  chapter,  hinted  at  In  moments  of 
high  emotion  throughout,  and  Intro- 
duced with  a  pink  halo  on  the  hut 
page,  the  book  might  have  been  a  novel 
in  the  orthodox  form,  and  women 
might  have  read  It;  as  it  was.  it  re- 
mained a  yarn,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
Its  kind,  but  Mudle's,  probably,  had 
very  little  call  for  copies. 

A  book  of  this  sort  is  a  saga,  and  a 
saga  of  the  old  Icelandic  type;  it  ap- 
peals to  man,  the  aboriginal  fighting 
animal,  who  Is  more  concerned  with 
the  fight  than  the  motive  of  the  fighter. 
But  the  pleasure  of  recognition,  of 
identifying  our  own  latent  instincts 
translated  Into  act,  is.  In  a  book  like 
this,  only  for  men,  whereas  the  success- 
ful novel  easily  eschews  such  a  limita- 
tion of  the  potential  audience.  The 
superficial  Interests  of  men  and  of 
women  are  to-day  widely  similar,  and 
a  novel  that  deals  with  the  ordinary 
life  of  civilized  society  gives  this  pleas- 
ure to  both  sexes,  but  chiefly  to  the  sex 
which  Is  par  excellence  the  sex  of  novel- 
readers.  Hence.  In  spite  of  the  vogue 
which  the  historical  novel  has  recently 
attained,  there  arises  the  domination 
of  the  novel  of  manners;  yet  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  here  the  novelist 
has  to  move  checked  and  fettered  by 
the  laws  of  common  probability.  The 
most  popular  novel  of  manners  Is  that 
based  mainly  on  Imagination.  It  con- 
trives to  pay  a  double  debt,  gratifying 
the  human  interest  In  a  story,  and 
tickling  the  human  curiosity  where 
that  curiosity  Is  most  sensitive.  Mr. 
Hall  Calne.  In  "The  Christian."  re- 
vealed to  a  palpitating  public  the  mon- 
strous wickedness  that  goes  on  In  Lon- 
don hospitals,  and  showed  how  patients 
generally  owe  their  lives  to  the  sagacity 
and  resolution  of  a  raw  probationer. 
The  information  was  vouched  for  as  ae- 
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curate  by  the  author,  and  it  was  Just 
the  Information  that  the  general  public 
desired.  Accuracy  was  a  matter  of 
slight  importance;  to  have  a  picture  of 
the  life  lived  by  people  whom  one  met 
in  the  street,  but  not  elsewhere,  to  see 
the  true  Inwardness  of  what  was  only 
vaguely  recorded  in  the  newspapers — 
this  the  average  novel-reader,  the  per- 
son in  whose  hands  lie  pecuniary  suc- 
cess and  failure,  demanded  of  the  pop- 
ular instructor.  For  novels  of  man- 
ners resolve  themselves  Into  two 
classes— those  which  are  based  on 
knowledge  and  those  which  rear  a 
fabric  on  Imagination.  And  for  solid 
success  it  Is  to  the  latter  we  should 
look.  The  power  to  gratify  a  popular 
curiosity  accounts  for  the  stupefying 
fact  that  Miss  Marie  Corelll  is  read  by 
tens  of  thousands.  She  describes  so- 
ciety—the haunt  of  wicked  peers  and 
abandoned  peeresses— not  exactly  as  it 
is,  but  exactly  as  her  audience  wishes 
to  hear  it  described.  Her  books  are  to 
her  audience  "as  good  as  a  sermon," 
and  much  better  too,  because  they  are 
more  detailed.  A  work  like  Ouida's 
powerful  piece  of  rhetoric,  "The  Mas- 
sarenes."  does  not  rest  on  direct  obser- 
vation but  it  rests  on  facts;  it  is  not 
life  but  It  comes  as  near  life  as  satire 
is  bound  to. do.  A  book  like  "The  Mur- 
der of  Delicto"  is  true  to  nothing  in 
heaven  and  earth  but  Miss  Corelli's 
imagination.  And  yet  Miss  Corelli  has 
been  so  successful  that  it  is  impossible, 
in  an  essay  of  this  kind,  to  omit  at 
least  so  much  reference  to  her  as  is 
contained  in  saying  that  her  work  is 
entirely  undeserving  of  any 'considera- 
tion. 

Miss  Corelll  ranks  as  a  novelist  of 
manners  by  intention  rather  than  by 
result,  but  It  is  plainly  her  intention  to 
depict  not  so  much  individuals  as 
classes:  to  render  not  a  single  charac- 
ter but  the  character  of  a  society.  The 
distinction  is  Important  for  our  present 
purpose,  and  It  may  be  well  to  dwell 


upon  it  A  novelist  who  sets  out  to 
tell  us  what  men  and  women  may  be 
like  uses  Imagination  for  the  purposes 
of  psychology;  one  who  tells  us  what 
they  are  like  uses  observation.  The 
stronger  the  emotional  interest,  wheth- 
er roused  by  violent  and  exciting  In* 
cldent  or  by  the  suggestion  of  some 
great  spiritual  crisis,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  avoid  concentrating  all  atten- 
tion on  the  principal  figure,  unless,  like 
Scott,  the  writer  fixes  our  minds  on 
the  events  themselves  rather  than  on 
the  persons  affected  by  them.  But  to 
the  day  of  small  things  interest  is  dif- 
fused, and  we  observe  all  the  actors, 
we  note  their  Individual  peculiarities, 
we  listen  to  general  comment,  every  ac- 
cessory has  a  value  to  Its  own  right,  we 
see  things  and  people  as  they  are  to 
themselves,  not  In  relation  to  some 
tragic  personage.  The  room  where  a 
murderer  sits  takes  a  shadow  from  the 
murder,  but  the  room  where  three  old 
ladles  combine  to  talk  gossip  has  a 
physiognomy  of  its  own.  Where  there 
is  no  overmastering  central  preoccupa- 
tion the  novelist  may  atone  for  Its  ab- 
sence by  the  great  significance  given 
to  detail,  and  a  catholicity  of  con- 
cern. 

Let  us  Illustrate  by  examples.  In 
"Tess  of  the  D'Urbervllles"  Mr. 
Hardy's  object  Is  to  portray  character, 
but  Individual  character,  to  show  us 
the  nature  of  Tess  shaking  off  alien  ac- 
cretions and  shooting  up  into  the  final 
glory  of  its  tragic  blossom.  Every  other 
actor  affects  us  in  a  way  through  Tess; 
we  Judge  them  by  their  dealings  with 
her.  by  their  contrast  to  her  figure  or 
their  harmony  with  it.  So  true  an  ar- 
tist as  Mr.  Hardy  Is  Indifferent  to  no 
form  of  human  life,  but  he  depicts  the 
surroundings  for  the  sake  of  Tess.  On 
the  other  hand  the  novelist  of  manners 
is  concerned  to  combine  and  to  con- 
trast in  the  picture  groups  rather  than 
individuals.  There  is  no  character  in 
Miss  Austen's  works  who  so  dominates 
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a  story,  none  who  Is  such  an  emotional 
centre  as  Tens.  But  on  the  other  hand 
look  at  the  skill  with  which  this  subtle 
artist  marks  off  not  only  Individualities 
but  the  gradations  between  group  and 
group  in  the  very  limited  section  of  so- 
ciety that  she  knows  and  treats  of. 
The  county  families,  the  stray  visitors 
from  the  world  of  London,  the  profes- 
sional men  like  the  clergy  and  barris- 
ters, the  Indigent  gentlefolk  of  country 
towns,  who  barely  escape  social  rela- 
tions with  the  shopkeeper— all  these 
are  differentiated  so  perfectly  that 
every  character  which  figures  Is  true 
not  only  to  its  own  nature,  but  to  the 
class  from  which  it  comes.  Miss  Fer- 
rler,  aiming  at  a  similar  result,  was 
forced  to  employ  the  most  glaring  con- 
trasts— to  plunge  fine  ladles  into  the 
house  of  a  Highland  laird,  or  bring  a 
Highland  lass  in  among  the  blue-stock- 
ings at  Bath;  and  her  work  is  super- 
annuated these  fifty  years.  Even 
Thackeray  makes  his  task  easier  for 
himself  than  M|ss  Austen  did;  his  op- 
positions were  obvious;  the  life  of  the 
soldier  or  the  Bohemian  Is  naturally  In- 
compatible with  that  of  the  stockbrok- 
er or  merchant,  and  a  less  skilful  hand 
could  have  drawn  out  the  contrast  be- 
tween Major  Pendennls  and  old  Costl- 
gan.  But  after  all  Thackeray  would  be 
the  novelist' of  manners  par  excellence 
If  he  were  not  so  much  more.  When 
subtlety  of  discrimination  is  needed  it 
never  fails,  and  the  households  of  the 
prosperous  Osbornes  and  the  broken- 
down  Sedleys  are  rendered  In  every  de- 
tail with  the  same  certain  touch  as 
Becky's  card  parties,  or  Lord  Steyne's 
ball.  But  the  genius  of  the  novelist 
half  obscures  his  art.  and  in  thinking  of 
Becky  and  Amelia  we  forget  that.  Just 
to  fill  In  the  picture,  he  has  accom- 
plished what  Is  the  lifelong  effort  of 
laborious  artists. 

Recent  fiction  never  attempts  such  a 
range  as  Thackeray's;  it  is  prone  to 
limit  Its  study  to  a  single  class.  Mr. 


George  Glssing,  to  name  a  typical  ex- 
ample, has  written  the  novel  of  man- 
ners with  genuine  talent.  His  "New 
Grub  Street"  is  an  amazing  study  of 
the  people  who  live  the  moat  uncom- 
fortable of  all  lives,  between  two 
classes;  meeting  on  the  stair  that  leads 
up  and  down  from  the  recognized  lit- 
erary world.  It  is  a  sordid  ascent,  a 
squalid  descent,  as  Mr.  Gissing  sees  it, 
and  that,  perhaps,  is  why  be  la  a 
neglected  excellence.  Mr.  George 
Moore  In  "Esther  Waters"  gained  a 
wider  popularity  with  a  study  con- 
ceived in  a  similar  spirit,  but  dealing 
with  a  class— the  hanger-on  of  race- 
courses—whose lives  are  of  more  gen- 
eral Interest,  and  have  less  frequently 
been  treated  in  literature.  But  for  the 
full  measure  of  success  the  novel  of 
manners  must  be  the  novel  of  Society 
-with  a  capital  S.  Mr  E.  F.  Benson 
recognised  that  fact  some  time  ago, 
and  made  his  profit  out  of  it;  his  last 
book,  "Mammon  &  Co.,"  gave  the  pub- 
lic what  It  wanted,  a  story  about  the 
sort  of  people  with  titles  who  not  only 
are,  but  call  themselves,  "smart"  (an 
adjective  we  find  It  hard  to  reconcile 
our  ear  to),  with  details  about  a  bac- 
carat party  thrown  In.  The  book  wai 
clever  enough,  but,  without  entering 
into  the  questions  of  taste  which  It 
suggests  one  has  to  object  to  its  insin- 
cerity. A  lady  who  misconducts  her- 
self without  the  excuse  of  passion  is 
made  to  develop  scruples  which  she 
certainly  would  not  have  felt;  and 
this  tampering  with  truth  out  of  a  de- 
sire to  conciliate  sympathy  for  a  per- 
son who  does  not  deserve  it  appears  to 
us  an  offence  against  the  morality  of 
art.  Mr.  Benson  gratifies  at  the  same 
time  the  taste  for  scandal  and  the 
taste  for  false  pathos;  It  Is  an  achieve- 
ment but  not  one  on  which  he  is  to 
be  congratulated.  Let  us  talk  rather 
of  two  other  novelists  who  come  under 
the  same  classification— Miss  Cholmon- 
deley.  who  is  much  more  talented  than 
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Mr.  Benson,  and  Miss  Fowler,  who  Is 
much  more  successful. 

The  first  fact  that  strikes  one  about 
these  ladies  Is  the  fact  of  their  sex. 
They  are  both  novelists  who  write 
stories  exclusively  about  love,  but  wbo 
write  them  as  social  philosophers.  They 
are  both  somewhat  sententious  and  the 
main  text  of  their  morallzings  is  love. 
Consequently,  one  is  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  British  public  delights  In 
novels  which  consist  mainly  in  moral- 
lzings about  love,  and  that  it  likes  the 
morallzings  about  love  to  be  done  by 
unmarried  women.  One  must  distin- 
guish however.  Miss  Cholmondeley, 
who  is  not  nearly  so  lavish  of  her 
aphorisms,  writes,  it  is  true,  like  a 
woman  with  a  limited  outlook  upon 
life,  but  she  writes  like  a  woman  of 
the  world.  Miss  Fowler  writes  like  a 
clever  girl.  It  is  true  that  the  public 
thinks  her,  and  with  some  reason,  to 
be  extremely  witty;  but  we  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  her  readers  also 
admire  and  buy  her  because  she  is  so 
wise— almost  as  wise  as  Miss  Corelll. 
That,  however.  Is  merely  a  matter  of 
conjecture;  our  business  Is  to  say  how 
the  work  of  these  two  ladles,  when 
taken  as  outstanding  representatives 
of  their  art,  impresses  our  most  candid 
judgment 

Miss  Cholmondeley  does  not  date 
from  yesterday,  though  her  first  not- 
able success  came  after  Miss  Fowler's. 
"Red  Pottage,"  the  only  one  of  her 
novels  which  "took  the  town  by  storm," 
appeared  last  autumn.  The  first  of 
them,  a  story  of  less  than  the  orthodox 
length,  called  "The  Danvers  Jewels," 
was  published  in  1887.  As  a  piece  of 
work  it  has  no  great  merit,  but  It  is  of 
Interest  as  proving  that  Miss  Chol- 
mondeley's  first  interest  was  in  plot, 
and  her  first  model  Wilkle  Collins.  In 
thts  book  the  story — a  story  of  wildly 
improbable  robbery— is  narrated  in  the 
first  person  by  an  elderly  colonel  who 
has  that  childlike  faith  In  his  own 


knowledge  of  the  world,  which  Is  cer- 
tainly more  characteristic  of  elderly 
colonels,  when  they  happen  to  be 
stupid,  than  of  any  other  type  of  stupid 
man.  The  trick  of  making  a  narrator 
unconsciously  expose  his  own  oddities 
and  short-comings  is  one  that  had  been 
worn  rather  threadbare  in  the  genera- 
tion to  which  Wilkle  Collins  belonged, 
and  Miss  Cholmondeley  was  no  doubt 
conscious  of  the  fact  But  In  one  of 
the  other  characters  she  hit  upon  a 
type  that  Interested  her,  and  she  made 
him  the  hero  of  her  next  novel  which 
bore  his  name.  "Sir  Charles  Danvers." 
About  this  book  one  need  only  say  that 
It  Is  a  decidedly  clever  book  with  a 
good  plot  of  the  mechanical  kind;  that 
is  to  say,  a  plot  In  which  interesting 
circumstances  happen  as  they  might 
conceivably  have  happened  to  those 
very  people,  and  throughout  which  the 
characters  behave  consistently.  A 
great  plot  Is  one  like  that  of  "Vanity 
Fair,"  in  which  the  events  arise  natu- 
rally and  inevitably  out  of  the  charac- 
ters, with  nothing  arbitrary  about  It; 
but  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  invent  a 
story,  even  with  arbitrary  elements, 
which  shall  be  Interesting  and  prob- 
able, and  Miss  Cholmondeley  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  mastered  this  ac- 
complishment at  her  second  attempt 
The  book  was  In  other  ways  character- 
istic; it  showed  a  decided  talent  for 
that  species  of  pointed  moralising, 
which  is  a  natural  embellishment  of 
the  novel  of  manners,  as,  for  example, 
in  this  passage:— 

If  conformity  to  type  is  indeed  the 
one  great  mark  towards  which  human- 
ity should  press,  Mrs.  Thursby  may 
honestly  be  said  to  have  attained  to  it. 
Everything  she  said  or  did  had  been 
said  or  done  before,  or  she  would 
never  have  thought  of  saying  or  doing 
It.  Her  whole  life  was  a  feeble  Imita- 
tion of  the  imitative  lives  of  others;  In 
short,  it  was  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
country  gentlewoman,  who  lives  on  her 
husband's  property,  and  who,  as  Au- 
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gustus  Hare  says>  "has  never  looked 
over  the  garden  wall." 

< 

It  la  tolerably  obvious  that  this  para- 
graph  would  have  been  materially  Im- 
proved by  the  omission  of  the  last  sen- 
tence; and  In  the  book  the  effect  of  the 
opening  epigram  is  further  diluted  by 
two  full  pages  of  expansion.  However, 
satire  always  tends  to  be  diffuse;  and 
satire  was  in  that  novel,  and  in  its  suc- 
cessors, a  main  part  of  Miss  Oholmon- 
deley's  Intention,  and  the  objects  of 
her  satire  have  changed  very  little.  In- 
tolerance of  provincialism,  intolerance 
of  stupid  women.  Intolerance  of  stupid 
religion— those  are  natural  marks  of  a 
clever  woman  living  most  of  her  time 
in  the  country.   There  was  a  positive 
glut  of  stupid  women  in  that  book, 
and  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Alwynn,  the  al- 
most imbecile  wife  of  the  kind  and 
scholarly  rector  (a  marriage  not  ac- 
counted for  by  Miss  Cholmondeley), 
was   a   positive   caricature.  Indeed, 
Lady  Mary.  Sir  Charles's  matchmak- 
ing and  religious  aunt,  is  little  more 
human.    Satire  has  a  license  to  over- 
charge traits;  but  Miss  Cholmondeley 
has  throughout  failed  to  realize  that  all 
the  characters  In  a  novel  ought  to  bear 
the  same  relation  to  life.   If  you  over- 
charge consistently,  as,  for  Instance, 
Lever  did,  or  Disraeli,  or  Dickens,  the 
general  effect  Is  consistent;  but  If  you 
obey  the  modesty  of  nature  m  one 
chapter,  you  must  not  affront  It  in  an- 
other. This  point  must  be  raised  here; 
but  it  can  best  be  illustrated  from  "Red 
Pottage." 

"Diana  Tempest,"  which  appeared  In 
1883,  was  at  least  as  good  a  book  as 
the  one  which  made  such  a  sensation 
last  year.  It  had  really  a  capital  plot, 
though,  again,  of  the  arbitrary  Wllkle 
Collins  order.  Colonel  Tempest  Is 
brother  to  Mr.  Tempest,  of  Overlelgh, 
and  Mr.  Tempest  is  dying.  Mr.  Tem- 
pest has  an  heir,  born  In  wedlock,  but 
illegitimate.    Mr.  Tempest  knows  this, 


Colonel  Tempest  knows  it.  every  one 
knows  It;  and  the  boy,  though  brought 
up  as  the  heir,  has  never  been  treated 
as  a  son.   But  there  Is  a  deadly  feud 
between    the  brothers,  since  Colonel 
Tempest  ran  away  with  his  brother's 
flancte;  and  for  that  reason  the  owner 
of  Overlelgh  lets  the  hereditary  home 
pass  to  one  who  has  only  his  name,  and 
not  his  blood,  sooner  than  see  it  go  to 
a  Tempest  who  first  robbed  hira  of  the 
woman  and  then  maltreated  her.  Nev- 
ertheless.    Colonel    Tempest  hopes 
against  hope,  and  at  the  very  last 
makes  an  attempt,  described  in  an  ad- 
mirably dramatic  scene,  to  win  the  suc- 
cession for  himself  and  his  son.  Archie. 
But  by  the  plea  he  uses — invoking  the 
memory  of  the  woman  whom  he  stole, 
with  a  lack  of  Imaginative  sympathy 
that  is,  as  Miss  Cholmondeley  Insists, 
the  mark  of  the  entirely  selfish— he 
only  embitters  the  wronged  man;  and 
Colonel  Tempest   returns  to  Ix>ndon 
separated  from  the  great  inheritance 
by  the  barrier  of  this  boy  John,  who 
is  called  John  Tempest  A  disreputable 
ruffian,  hanger  on  of  gambling  dens, 
learns  the  situation,  and  makes  a  hor- 
rible suggestion.     Will  Colonel  Tem- 
pest lay  ten  bets  of  a  thousand  to  one 
that  he  never  succeeds  to  the  estate? 
Colonel  Tempest  yields  to  the  tempta- 
tion; the  tempter,  Swayne,  disappears; 
and  thus  a  machinery  is  set  in  motion 
which  the  first  mover  cannot  control. 
All  this  Is  a  kind  of  first  act  or  pro- 
logue; the  real  action  of  the  book  be- 
gins when  John  Tempest  has  come  to 
manhood,  after  a  youth  of  unaccount- 
able dangers  and  escapes.     He  is  ou 
friendly  terms  with  his  uncle  and  his 
cousin  Archie  (whose  debts  he  pays), 
and  the  woman  he  Is  in  love  with  is 
Colonel    Tempest's    daughter  Diana, 
who  lives  not  with  her  father,  but  her 
grandmother.    Mrs.    Courtenay.  The 
psychological  crisis  of  the  book  comes 
when  John,  who  has  been  arrested  in 
the  very  act  of  declaring  his  love  by  a 
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last  attempt  at  assassination,  and  baa 
virtually  learnt  Diana's  love  for  him 
by  ber  behavior  In  bis  peril,  discovers 
bis  Illegitimacy  in  the  first  stages  of 
his  convalescence.  The  melodramatic 
climax  follows,  when  John,  having  di- 
vested himself  of  name  and  estate,  that 
his  ancle,  the  legitimate  heir,  may  suc- 
ceed, accompanies  Archie  to  Paris,  be- 
fore the  affair  is  made  public,  and 
Archie  Is  killed  by  the  assassin  in  mis- 
take for  John. 

The  wbole  thing  is  melodramatic, 
perhaps;  bnt  it  is  very  good  melo- 
drama. Once  you  concede  the  possi- 
bility of  a  gentleman  who  has  given  a 
commission  to  effect  a  murder  of  his 
nephew,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
bolder  of  the  commission  should  not, 
so  to  say,  sublet  the  actual  killing  to 
tern  different  persons,  each  of  them  ig- 
norant ef  tbe  other's  mission.  It  Is  an 
ingenious  Idea,  but  the  criminal  classes 
do  not  lack  for  Ingenuity;  and  tbe  posi- 
tion In  which  It  leaves  Colonel  Tem- 
pest, of  continual  Intercourse  with  a  man 
against  wbom  he  has  directed  an  en- 
gine, without  knowing  when  or  how  It 
will  strike,  is  admirably  melodramatic. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  situations  which 
arise  directly  ont  of  nature;  It  is  too 
ingeniously  contrived  to  be  poetic;  bnt 
It  Is  certainly  very  well  planned.  The 
tension  of  never-ending  suspense  is  ex- 
cellently suggested,  and  the  futile 
efforts  to  undo  the  work  half  done  al- 
ready In  a  moment  of  remorse,  when 
be  sees  John  half  burnt  to  death,  are 
fully  In  keeping  with  the  nature  de- 
scribed. For  there  is  a  great  deal  In 
the  book  that  rises  high  above  the  level 
of  melodrama.  Colonel  Tempest  and 
his  son  are  finely  drawn  types  of  the 
selfish  spendthrift,  whose  leading  pas- 
sion is  self-pity.  John  Tempest,  the 
hero.  Is  strongly  and  consistently  pre- 
sented from  his  lonely  childhood  up- 
wards, and  bis  personality  makes  a 
vehicle  for  Miss  Cholmondeley's  own 
thoughts  about  many  things— but  es- 


pecially upon  the  moral  Influence  of 
birth,  and  the  passion  of  an  ancient 
race  for  tbe  beauty  and  associations  of 
its  hereditary  home.  Miss  Cholmonde- 
ley,  at  all  events,  knows  what  race 
means,  and  what  breeding  means; 
and  she  does  not  exaggerate  the  moral 
qualities  they  connote,  for  Colonel  Tem- 
pest and  bis  son  are  strongly  stamped 
with  the  mark  of  noblesse;  but  then* 
noblesse  repudiates  its  obligations.  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  Diana's  grandmother,  tbe 
old  lady  who  retains  her  position  at  tbe 
top  of  the  ladder,  defraying  by  tact 
and  personal  charm  her  deficiencies 
in  wealth,  is  a  portrait  of  the  grand* 
dame,  who  Is  worldly  and  wise,  with- 
out being  more  worldly  wise  than  Is 
quite  excusable. 

And  Diana  is  charming— brilliant, 
high-spirited,  and  intolerant,  with 
the  natural  Intolerance  of  youth 
for  mediocrity  and  pretence.  She  is 
one  of  the  people  who  had  rather  be 
disappointed  than  expect  too  little;  and 
the  first  scene  In  which  she  figures  is 
one  of  keen  satire  upon  loveless  mar- 
riage. She  uses  all  her  eloquence  to 
dissuade  a  friend  from  her  engagement 
to  an  elderly  and  unattractive  flatted, 
and  she  half  prevails;  but  at  tbe  criti- 
cal moment  tbe  French  maid  brings  la 
two  rolls  of  brocade,  between  which 
the  bride  that  is  to  be  has  still  to  make 
her  choice. 

Madeleine  sat  up  and  gave  a  little 
sigh. 

•'If  she  gives  them  up,  she  will  give 
him  up  too,"  thought  DI.  "This  is  the 
turning-pom  t" 

"DI."  she  said,  earnestly,  "which 
would  you  advise — the  mauve  or  the 
white  and  gold?  I  always  think  you 
have  such  taste." 

DI  started.  She  saw  by  that  one 
sentence  that  the  die  bad  been  thrown, 
though  Madeleine  herself  was  not 
aware  of  It.  The  moments  of  our  most 
important  decisions  are  often  precisely 
those  in  which  nothing  seems  to  have 
been   decided;   and   only  long  after- 
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wards,  when,  we  perceive  with  aston- 
ishment that  the  Rubicon  has  been 
crossed,  do  we  realize  that  in  that 
half-forgotten  Instant  of  hesitation  as 
to  some  apparently  unimportant  side 
issue,  in  that  unconscious  movement 
that  betrayed  a  feeling  of  which  we 
were  not  aware,  our  choice  was  made. 
The  crises  of  our  life  come  like  the 
kingdom  of  heaven— without  observa- 
tion. Our  characters  and  not  our  de- 
liberate actions  decide  for  us;  and  even 
when  the  moment  of  crisis  Is  appre- 
hended at  the  time  by  the  troubling 
of  the  water,  action  is  generally  a  little 
late.  Character,  as  a  rule,  steps  down 
flrst  It  was  so  with  Madeleine. 

Sir  Henry  owed  his  bride  to  the  ex- 
actly timed  appearance  of  a  mauve 
brocade  sprinkled  with  silver  fleurs-de- 
lis.  The  maid  turned  it  lightly,  and 
the  silver  threads  gleamed  through  the 
rich  pale  material. 

"It  Is  perfect,"  said  Madeleine  In  a 
hushed  voice;  "absolutely  perfect. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Di?  And  she  says 
the  will  do  It  for  forty  guineas,  as  she 
is  making  me  other  things.  The  front 
is  to  be  a  sliver  gauze  over  plain 
mauve  satin  to  match,  and  the  train  of 
the  brocade.  The  white  and  gold  is 
nothing  to  It" 

"It  Is  very  beautiful,"  said  Dl,  look- 
ing at  It  with  a  kind  of  horror.  It 
seemed  to  her  at  the  moment  as  if 
every  one  had  his  price. 

That  is  decidedly  good  satire,  delicate 
and  Intelligent;  and  the  scene  is  dra- 
matically sound,  for  it  indicates  better 
than  anything  else  could.  Diana's  fun- 
damental characteristics— a  youthful 
generosity  of  courage  and  of  scorn.  We 
have  only  to  regret  that  the  chapter  Is 
Injured  by  a  fault  of  taste  where  Mad- 
eleine Theslnger.  In  her  defence,  says: 
"I  can't  go  back  now.  It  Is  wicked  to 
break  off  an  engagement  God  would 
be  very  angry  with  me."  And  Miss 
Cholmondeley  comments:  "It  Is  difficult 
to  argue  with  any  one  who  can  make 
a  Jorkins  of  the  Almighty."  Witty 
enough,  no  doubt  but  Miss  Cholmonde- 
ley can  afford  to  leave  out  such  witty 
things. 

One  criticism  should  be  made  before 


we  leave  "Diana  Tempest"  On  the 
whole  the  motives  assigned  to  the 
characters  are  sound  and  natural 
throughout  though  an  arbitrary  plot 
almost  always  entails  a  conventional 
psychology.  But  at  one  point  the  ac- 
tion lapses  Into  pure  convention.  When 
John  Tempest  discovers  the  secret  of 
his  birth  he  is  already  morally  bound 
to  Diana.  She  Is  in  London  waiting  for 
him  to  speak,  and  he  knows  what  her 
answer  will  be.  Let  It  be  granted  that 
from  his  point  of  view  the  marriage 
has  become  Impossible;  he  owes  to  her 
at  least  the  promptest  explanation.  In- 
stead of  that  he  is  made  to  leave  her 
in  doubt  presumably  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  when  she  learns  the  secret 
she  will  guess  his  motive;  but  for  the 
time  being  the  bitterest  of  wounds  is 
Inflicted  on  her  pride.  Now,  It  is  only 
In  plays  and  books  that  people  behave 
like  that;  In  real  life  they  have  a  com- 
mon-sense instinct  to  avoid  the  inflic- 
tion of  unnecessary  pain.  Miss  Chol- 
mondeley overlooks  this  elementary 
fact  and  In  order  to  secure  an  extra 
complication  in  her  plot  makes  John 
Tempest  behave  as  no  considerate  man 
could  have  behaved  to  the  woman 
whom  be  loved,  and  who  bad  all  bat 
openly  avowed  her  love  for  him. 

"Red  Pottage"  Is.  at  all  events  for 
the  purpose  of  the  present  review,  the 
most  Important  of  these  books;  It  con- 
forms more  closely  than  the  others  to 
the  type  of  the  novel  of  manners. 
There  is.  of  course,  the  same  leading 
Interest' of  a  psychological  study  under 
arbitrary  exciting  circumstances.  As 
most  people  know.  In  the  flrst  chapter 
Hugh  Scarlett  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  desires  to  escape  from  his 
liaison  with  Lady  Newhaven.  finds 
himself  forced  by  Lord  Newhaven  Into 
a  duel  of  a  novel  kind.  Lord  New- 
haven presents  two  paper  lighters,  one 
of  which  Hugh  Is  to  draw;  the  man 
with  whom  the  short  lighter  remains  la 
to  kill  himself  within  five  months. 
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Hugh  accepts,  draws  the  short  lighter, 
and  finds  himself  condemned  not 
merely  to  death,  but  to  the  decision  of 
his  own  death  and  the  torture  of  sus- 
pense— the  same  torture  as  destroyed 
Colonel  Tempest's  reason.  It  Is  an  In- 
genious idea,  and  the  working  out  Is 
skilful  and  plausible;  but  the  best 
things  In  the  book  He  outside  of  this 
Ingenuity.  There  are  many  figures  and 
most  of  them  live;  they  say  the  things 
and  do  the  things  that  they  would 
have  done,  and  say  and  do  them  in  a 
personal  way.  Dick  Vernon,  the  colo- 
nial man  of  many  devices,  and  the  wise, 
kind  old  bishop,  are  minor  characters 
worthy  of  Trollope— and  Miss  Chol- 
mondeley  Is  never  heavy-handed  as 
Trollope  sometimes  was.  Her  two 
principal  women— Rachel  West  and 
Hester  Gresley— are  finely  drawn,  and 
In  Hester,  the  writer  of  books,  she  has 
contrived  to  suggest  a  touch  of  real 
genius— defined  by  contrast  with  the 
spurious  article,  the  crowd  of  preten- 
tious charlatans  who  assemble  In  the 
train  of  Sybell  Loftus.  The  satiric  In- 
tention is  everywhere  apparent  in  the 
book— satire  sometimes  explicit,  some- 
times teaching  by  examples.  Lady 
Newhaven  Is  Madeleine  over  again— the 
shallow,  brainless  woman,  who  makes 
a  pretence  of  passion  and  religion,  and 
drifts  into  intrigues  under  color  of  a 
moral  mission  to  attractive  but  erring 
young  men.  Miss  Cholmondeley  Is 
merciless  to  her,  but  perhaps  not  un- 
just. Her  sketch  of  the  literary  and 
artistic  affectations  and  hypocrisies  is 
not  strong  enough  nor  lifelike  enough 
to  be  taken  quite  seriously.  But  the 
central  object  of  her  attack  is  in  this, 
as  in  all  her  books,  the  mean  out- 
growths of  religion.  "Corruptlo  optlml 
pesalraa;"  and  she  attacks  religious 
hypocrisy  and  religious  bigotry  with 
the  passion  of  one  who  believes  pro- 
foundly that  the  highest  meaning  of  re- 
ligion Is  to  welcome  and  cherish  any 
natural  goodness,  looking  in  a  spirit  of 


love  for  whatever  Is  sincere.  Yet  a 
satirist  who  Is  that  and  nothing  more, 
is  an  advocate  or  an  accuser,  and  has 
no  call  to  be  just:— a  novelist  cannot 
afford  to  be  unjust  to  one  character. 
Trollope,  for  Instance,  Is  never  unjust  to 
Mrs.  Proudie.  Miss  Cholmondeley  some- 
what overcolors  her  parson,  the  Rev- 
erend James  Gresley,  Hester's  brother. 
One  need  not  dwell  on  the  question  of 
consanguinity,  though  another  hand 
might  have  made  traceable  some  family 
resemblance;  let  us  simply  take  the  al- 
leged facts.  Hester  has  been  brought 
up  in  London  with  her  aunt  Lady 
Susan  Gresley,  and  her  own  personal 
attractions  of  wit  and  breeding  have 
made  her  something  of  a  personage, 
some  one  sought  after,  even  before  her 
book  was  published  and  earned  a  bril- 
liant success.  Lady  Susan  had  died, 
and  Hester  had  gone  Into  the  country 
to  live  with  her  clergyman  brother. 
This  gives  Miss  Cholmondeley  her 
chance  to  Indicate  the  contrast  not  only 
between  types  but  between  classes, 
and  she  profits  by  It  with  enthusiasm. 
It  Is  perfectly  natural  that  Hester 
should  find  the  qualities  which  made 
her  a  personage  In  London  simply  Ig- 
nored in  the  country.  In  London  she 
is  a  little  person  with  a  delicate  and 
charming  humor,  courted  by  the  set  of 
people  who  have  the  sense  of  such 
qualities;  in  the  country  she  Is  simply 
an  unmarried  woman,  and  In  the  coun- 
try, as  she  finds  to  her  consternation, 
your  Intimates  are  decided  for  you,  not 
by  affinity  but  by  distance;  you  call 
your  next-door  neighbors  by  their 
Christian  names.  Naturally,  the  case 
Is  more  than  a  little  over-stated.  So- 
cial talent  finds  its  value  in  the  coun- 
try, as.  for  instance,  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith well  knows;  and  It  Is  not  every- 
body in  London  who  divides  people 
Into  desirable  and  undesirable,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  agreeable  or  dull.  But 
though  no  one  can  reasonably  object 
to  a  certain  emphasis  there  19  a  dis- 
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tinctlon  between  portraiture  and  cari- 
cature. Hester  is  a  portrait,  Hester's 
brother's  wife  even  is  a  portrait,  though 
certainly  no  agreeable  one,  but  Hester's 
brother  approaches  a  caricature;  an 
effective  caricature,  undoubtedly,  for 
the  intolerant,  narrow-minded  parson 
Is  by  no  means  hard  to  find,  and  views 
upon  the  Dissenters  such  as  Mr.  Gres- 
ley  expresses  are  sometimes  expressed; 
yet  still  he  is  exaggerated,  and,  there- 
fore, out  of  key  with  the  rest  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  an  educated 
man  and  a  gentleman  could  be  un- 
aware of  what  was  signified  by  such  a 
success  as  Is  attributed  to  Hester's 
first  book;  and  no  man  knowing  that 
would  think  himself  at  liberty  to  burn 
the  manuscript  of  Its  successor,  the 
book  which  had  been  painfully  brought 
to  birth  under  his  uncongenial  roof. 
Such  a  man  would  certainly  have  felt 
himself  entitled  first  to  read  the  manu- 
script when  it  fell  Into  his  hands.  Just 
as  be  would  hold  himself  entitled  to 
open  and  read  his  wife's  letters;  and 
he  might  very  possibly  feel  bound  to 
take  strong  measures  expressive  of  his 
disapprobation.  He  might,  for  instance, 
have  told  bis  sister  that  if  the  book 
were  published  he  could  no  longer  re- 
ceive her  In  his  house.  But  to  stretch 
the  patria  pottstaa  so  far  as  to  burn  a 
valuable  book  which  had  been  actually 
sold  Is  a  thing  that  no  man  could  or 
would  have  done  In  the  remotest  coun- 
try village.  Yet  the  story  hinges  upon 
his  doing  so— In  so  far  as  It  hinges  on 
anything  but  the  Incident  of  the 
lighters.  And.  indeed,  in  this  respect 
the  book  Is  inferior  to  "Diana  Tem- 
pest," for  whereas  Diana  affords  a 
natural  focus,  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  designs  of  Colonel  Tempest 
and  the  designs  of  John,  Rachel  West, 
the  woman  whom  Hugh  Scarlett  loves, 
divides  the  interest  with  Hester,  and 
there  is  a  certain  want  of  unity  result- 
ing. 

But   one   may  recognize  gratefully 


that  once  these  deductions  are  made 
the  book  remains  a  clever  and  extreme- 
ly interesting  book.  And,  although  Mr. 
Gresley's  portrait  may  be  exaggerated 
in  many  details  It  Is  excellent  reading. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  story  of  a 
temperance  meeting  sadly  shattered  by 
an  address  from  Dick  Vernon,  the 
colonial,  that  endears  Itself  to  every 
one  who  has  suffered  from  teetotal 
oratory.  And  the  children,  as  every- 
where In  Miss  Cholmondeley's  books, 
are  capital.  Moreover,  the  philosophy 
of  the  end  Is  a  wise  and  kindly  philos- 
ophy worthy  of  the  bishop  who  dic- 
tates it  The  Issue  of  the  duel  Is  de- 
cided halfway  through  the  book.  Lord 
Newhaven  waits  until  his  anticipation 
verifies  itself,  and  Hugh  Scarlett  falls 
to  carry  out  the  compact;  then  the 
drawer  of  the  winning  lot  shows  the 
doomed  man  how  to  die.  But  Hugh 
is  held  to  life  by  his  love  for  Rachel 
and  his  knowledge  that  the  love  Is  re- 
turned; and  Rachel,  like  Lady  New- 
haven,  believes  that  In  the  duel  Lord 
Newhaven  was  the  loser.  Hugh  has 
not  the  courage  to  undeceive  her.  But 
when  all  has  seemed  to  settle  down, 
and  forge tfulness  begins  its  work  on 
Hugh's  light  nature,  a  message  comes 
from  the  dead— a  letter  left  by  Lord 
Newhaven  to  be  delivered  a  month 
after  his  death  to  his  wife.  It  tells 
her  the  secret  and  arms  her  with  a 
weapon,  for  she  looks  to  Hugh  to 
marry  her;  and  when  he  refuses  to  do 
so.  the  truth  is  told  in  Rachel's  pres- 
ence, and  he  owns  to  it  Rachel  turns 
on  her  lover  with  terrible  scorn,  and 
he  goes  out  Into  a  hell  of  remorse. 
Then  the  bishop,  learning  the  whole 
story,  tells  her— what  Miss  Cholmonde- 
ley  has  learnt  we  believe,  from  Maeter- 
linck, the  gentlest  of  modern  apostles 
—the  duty  and  the  responsibility  laid 
upon  her  by  lore.  The  man  has  loved 
her,  and  he  has  broken  his  death-bond 
because  of  it;  he  has  loved  her,  and 
has  lied  to  her  because  of  it;  and  at 
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last,  when  be  has  her  utter  trust,  with 
the  means  of  successful  deceit  still  In 
his  grasp,  be  has  reached  a  point  at 
which  he  can  He  to  her  no  more,  and 
he  gives  up  his  whole  hope  of  happi- 
ness. Will  she  fail  him  now?  Grad- 
ually the  bishop  urges  upon  her  the 
truth  that  lore  is  bound  by  Its  own  In- 
sight; that  she  Is  committed,  not  to  re- 
ject her  lover  because  his  act  has 
proved  him  false  to  the  conception  she 
had  formed  of  him,  but  rather  to  labor 
to  shape  his  life  into  full  accord  with 
love's  judgment  of  him.  The  measure 
of  her  duty  is  not  his  worthiness  or 
unworthlness,  but  his  need  of  her.  And 
at  the  end  Rachel  consents,  though 
Miss  Cholmondeley  does  not  condemn 
her  to  the  lifelong  sacrifice,  but  passes 
on  Hugh  a  gentle  sentence  of  death. 

The  scene  between  Rachel  and  the 
bishop  is  a  fine  scene,  and  an  intensely 
dramatic  scene.  At  this  time,  when 
novelists  who  have  any  gift  but  that 
of  drama  are  dramatizing,  or  causing  to 
be  dramatised,  their  works,  why  does 
not  Miss  Cholmondeley  write  a  play? 
A  scene  like  that  between  John  Tem- 
pest and  his  real  father  is  ready  for 
the  stage.  But  one  may  congratulate 
her  on  possessing  the  power  of  Inven- 
tion which  can  compass  situations  that 
Instantly  stir  us  with  a  sense  of  drama; 
and.  moreover,  at  least  one  admirable 
touch  of  the  romantic  invention  may 
be  adduced  from  "Red  Pottage."  When 
Hugh  Scarlett  goes  out,  driven  by  all 
the  furies,  from  Rachel's  bitter  words, 
he  has  no  clear  thought,  but  only  a 
vague  prompting  to  find  a  refuge  in 
death,  and  his  feet  lead  him  half  con- 
sciously to  the  spot  where  a  few 
months  before  he  gave  up  his  life  for 
lost  In  the  water  till  Lord  Newhaven 
and  another  drew  him  out  Clearer  and 
clearer  the  thought  grows,  and  at  last 
he  knows  where  he  Is  going,  and  runs 
as  If  to  a  wished  goal  through  the  bit- 
ter winter  evening,  recognizing  familiar 
landmarks  by  the  way,  till,  as  be 


reaches  the  spot,  he  is  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  what  his  madness  had 
forgotten— the  impenetrable  ice.  That 
is  really  a  fine  piece  of  divination, 
and  we,  too,  like  Hugh,  forget— like 
him,  are  surprised,  and  are  at  once 
astonished  and  delighted  by  the  just- 
ness of  the  conception. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been 
said  that  Miss  Cholmondeley  is  not  In 
the  first  Instance  a  novelist  of  man- 
ners. Her  chief  concern  is  plot  and 
dramatic  or  melodramatic  psychology. 
But  in  so  far  as  she  is  a  satirist— In 
her  study,  for  Instance,  of  the  Gresleys 
and  their  neighbors  the  Pratts,  or  of 
Mrs.  Loftus  and  her  pseudo-literary 
coterie,  and  in  the  contrast  suggested 
between  them  and  persons  like  Lord 
Newhaven,  Rachel  West,  and  the 
bishop,  who  are  bound  together  not  by 
proximity  but  by  a  community  of  taste 
and  ideas,  in  a  word,  by  culture — she  Is 
making  her  contribution  te  the  novel  of 
manners,  setting  down  as  she  sees 
them  certain  contemporary  types, 
fashions  and  societies.  What  Is  second- 
ary with  Miss  Cholmondeley  Is  of 
primary  Importance  In  Miss  Fowler's 
amazingly  successful  books.  She  has 
written  three  novels,  and  In  each  of 
them  the  same  material  does  duty,  a 
smartly  written  presentment  of  Lon- 
don fashionable  life  (as  Miss  Fowler 
conceives  or  knows  it),  and  a  contrast 
to  this— not  suggested  but  doubly  un- 
derlined—which is  afforded  by  life  In  a 
midland  manufacturing  town,  called  In 
the  books  Silverhampton,  but  fairly  to 
be  Identified  with  Wolverhampton— of 
which  place,  as  every  one  knows.  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  Is  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen. And  each  book  Is  held  together 
by  a  single  personality — that  of  a 
clever,  shrewish  young  woman  who  al- 
ternates between  a  quiet  Dissenting 
household  and  the  ballrooms  and  coun- 
try houses  of  very  fine  folk  indeed— im- 
porting Into  each  environment  a  point 
of  view  derived  from  the  other.  Plot 
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there  Is  none,  or  such  a  tissue  of  ab- 
surdities as  Is  worse  than  none.  Isabel 
Carnaby  Is  a  fashionable  young  woman 
w  ho  loses  her  heart  to  Paul  Seaton,  the 
son  of  a  Wesleyan  minister.  They 
meet  at  a  country  house  where  Paul 
Is  acting  as  tutor;  they  become  en- 
gaged, and  Isabel  behaves  so  unbear- 
ably to  her  Hand  that  he  breaks  off 
the  engagement  and  devotes  his  whole 
energies  to  literature.  Six  months 
later  appears  a  novel  which  enjoys  the 
success  of  scandal  that  is  only  created 
by  a  book  In  which  characters  can  be 
Identified.  The  authorship  Is  attri- 
buted to  Paul,  who  admits  It;  the  vir- 
tuous Wesleyan  household  Is  deeply 
grieved,  but  urges  him  to  retrieve  the 
error  by  a  book  as  Improving  as  the 
other  had  been  demoralizing,  and  he 
accepts  the  mission  and  becomes  famous 
with  a  romance  of  lofty  Ideals.  The 
only  obstacle  In  his  way  Is  the  black 
mark  left  against  him  by  the  first 
book;  and  at  last  Isabel,  contrite  and 
miserable,  explains  to  Paul's  parents 
that  she  and  not  Paul  had  been  the 
author  of  it,  and  so  all  ends  happily. 
This  Is  not  a  very  credible  story,  but 
much  more  so  than  the  "Double 
Thread,"  its  successor.  In  that  a 
young  soldier  becomes  acquainted  with 
twin  sisters,  one  a  great  heiress  living 
luxuriously  In  London,  the  other  a 
working  gentlewoman  on  holiday  In  a 
country  cottage.  He  makes  love  to  the 
poor  one,  and  the  rich  one  makes  love 
to  him;  every  inducement  is  used  to 
make  him  shift  his  allegiance.  Includ- 
ing at  the  last  a  charge  of  theft;  for 
the  poor  sister  has  given  him  a  price- 
less pink  diamond  and  the  rich  one 
has  lost  a  similar  stone.  He  Is  much 
too  high  and  noble  even  to  ask  for  an 
explanation,  and  at  last  Is  confounded 
beyond  measure  by  the  Intelligence 
that  the  twin  sisters  are  not  two  but 
one  and  the  same.  His  behavior  when 
he  learns  this  fact  Is  not  a  little  ridicu- 
lous.  Miss  Fowler's  men  are  the  most 
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arbitrary  Inventions  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  In  the  latest  of  ber 
books,  "The  Farrlngdons,"  there  Is  a 
third  edition  of  the  same  young  lady, 
who  finds  herself  the  heiress  of  great 
ironworks  only  upon  condition  that  the 
legitimate  heir  does  not  appear.  Her 
lover  Is  the  manager  of  the  works  and 
her  trustee.  We  are  asked  to  believe 
that  this  gentleman— who  knows  him- 
self to  be  the  missing  claimant,  and 
who  has  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Elizabeth,  his  lifelong  playmate,  has  a 
very  great  kindness  for  him -not  merely 
suppresses  his  claim  but  actually  lacks 
the  spirit  to  ask  the  girl  to  marry  him. 
though  he  is  devoted  to  her  with  his 
whole  soul.  Let  us  admit  that  he 
might  conceivably  have  refused  to 
claim  the  inheritance;  surely  even  a 
young  lady  might  know  that  If  a  man 
desires  a  woman,  and  sees  his  way  to 
a  marriage  settlement  that  would  In  all 
ways  be  Ideal,  he  does,  as  a  rule,  at 
least  try  his  luck,  even  though  the  lady 
may  once  have  spoken  shrewishly  to 
him. 

Nor  is  there,  strictly  speaking,  any 
power  of  depicting  character  In  these 
books.  The  heroine  is  alive  undoubted- 
ly, but  her  behavior  Is  unthinkable.  A 
woman  who  cares  for  a  man  may  hurt 
him  to  the  heart  In  sheer  wantonness, 
but  If  she  does,  she  will  always  give 
him  a  chance  for  reconciliation.  Isabel 
Carnaby,  it  is  true,  does  so,  but  El- 
frlda-Ethel  Is  frankly  impossible,  and 
Elizabeth  Farrlngdon  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. As  for  the  minor  characters 
they  are  lay  figures,  and  not  consistent 
lay  figures  at  that  There  Is  a  wicked 
old  uncle  In  "The  Double  Thread."  who 
begins  as  If  be  were  an  imitation  of 
Lord  Frederick  Fane  In  "Diana  Tem- 
pest," but  before  the  book  Is  over  set- 
tles down  Into  a  philosophy  and  a  vein 
of  sentiment  that  would  do  credit  to 
any  Sunday  school.  In  "Isabel  Car- 
naby" there  Is  an  agreeable  description 
of  the  Seaton  household,  but  when 
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Isabel  comes  down  to  stay,  Miss  Fowler 
Is  so  anxious  to  demonstrate  that 
Methodists  may  be  cultured  persona 
with  a  sense  of  humor  that  she  makes 
not  only  Paul,  but  his  sister,  say  as 
smart  things,  and  Just  the  same  sort 
of  smart  things,  as  the  witty  young 
woman  from  town. 

There  we  come  to  the  one  quality 
which  no  one  can  deny  Miss  Fowler. 
She  Is  really  witty.  Some  one  said  of 
Voltaire  that  "11  a  plus  que  tout  le 
monde  l'esprit  que  tout  le  monde  a." 
It  may  be  said  of  Miss  Fowler  that 
she  has  at  least  as  much  as  any  con- 
temporary of  the  commonest  wit.  Apt 
comparisons,  little  qua  in  tn  esses  of  ex- 
pression, come  as  readily  to  her  as  puns 
or  verbal  antithesis.  If  one  compares 
her  work  with  a  book  like  "The  Car- 
dinal's Snuff-box,"  the  advantage  does 
not  seem  to  a  lover  of  literature  to  rest 
with  the  lady.  Mr.  Harland's  wit  may 
be  over-elaborate  at  times,  but  It  has  a 
grace,  a  charm  of  fancy,  and  above  all 
an  Intellectual  quality  that  mark  It  off 
as  purely  Individual.  Whereas  when 
Miss  Cholmondeley  makes  her  heroine 
say  of  Captain  Pratt  that  "he  is  not  a 
bounder,  but  he  is  on  the  boundary 
line,"  she  hits  upon  a  form  of  words 
that  might  also  have  occurred  to  Miss 
Fowler;  and  any  bookseller  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  the  wit  that  sells.  Miss 
Fowler  will  give  it  you  in  any  quan- 
tity; she  will  even  explain  It  to  those 
who  are  not  "gleg  I*  the  uptak."  For 
Instance: 

Mrs.  Martin  was  an  extremely  amus- 
ing woman,  but  she  herself  had  no  idea 
of  this;  she  Imagined  she  Is  only  dig- 
nified and  edifying.  She  once  said: 
"Although  my  husband  is  a  rich  man 
and  county  magistrate,  he  has  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  before  his  eyes."  And  she 
had  no  Idea  that  there  was  anything 
humorous  In  this  use  of  the  conjunc- 
tion although. 

The  story  Is  a  good  story,  and  the 
trait  Is  really  Illustrative.   Yet  surely 
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Miss  Fowler  might  have  left  us  to  find 
out  when  to  laugh,  and  why.  But  she 
knows  her  public,  and  her  public  no 
more  resents  the  explanation  of  a  joke 
than  it  rebels  against  the  sloppy  repe- 
tition of  the  sloppy  phrase  "had  no 
idea."  Here  Is  a  more  extended  ex- 
ample of  that  brilliancy  in  dialogue 
upon  which  Miss  Fowler's  reputation 
is  established. 

"I  always  wonder  how  the  women 
with  pretty  noses  carry  on  their  adver- 
tising department.  Of  course  when  we 
have  good  eyes  we  call  attention  to  the 
same  by  making  use  of  eye-service  as 
men-pleaser8,  so  to  speak;  and  when 
we  have  good  teeth  we  smile  as  often 
as  is  compatible  with  the  reputation 
for  sanity,  and  we  frequently  complain 
of  the  toothache." 

"Oh,  is  that  your  plan  of  campaign? 
I  have  often  wondered  how  teeth  as 
white  as  yours  are  can  ache  as  much 
as  you  say  they  do;  but  now  I  under- 
stand it  is  only  a  ruse." 

"You  misjudge  me  there.  Aunt  Caro- 
line. I  know  my  teeth  are  pretty,  but 
they  are  merely  little  devils  disguised 
as  angels  of  light,  for  I  have  inherited 
an  estate  of  fine  and  extensive  achers. 
But  you  haven't  yet  informed  me  how 
the  well-nosed  women  call  attention  to 
tbelr  stock-in-trade." 

"My  dear,  when  the  thing  Is  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face  It  does  not  re- 
quire any  advertisement,  according  to 
proverbial  philosophy." 

"It  is  not  when  It  Is  plain  that  the 
necessity  arises,"  continued  Isabel; 
"but  only  when  It  is  pretty." 

That  is  undeniably  witty,  but  also  It 
is  undeniably  vulgar;  and  this  contin- 
uous crackle  of  petty  verbal  smart- 
nesses wearies  beyond  expression.  In 
"The  Farrlngdons"  there  are  conversa- 
tions—one In  particular,  which  passes 
between  a  crowd  of  people  on  Lady 
Silverhampton's  houseboat— that  really 
have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  sort 
of  nonsense  that  Is  talked  by  witty 
people  talking  nonsense.  But  the  thing 
for  which  the  personal  charm  of  voice 
and  manner  gains  a  ready  welcome 
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shrinks  sadly  when  it  comes  to  be 
written  down;  the  atmosphere  it 
bloomed  in  has  departed  and  leaves  it 
in  a  chilly  world.  Talk  is  naturally 
loose  in  form,  and  requires  to  be  braced 
up  and  to  undergo  a  severe  process  of 
selection  and  arrangement  before  it 
will  bear  the  cold  light  of  print  So  at 
least  it  seems  to  us,  and  Miss  Fowler 
has  no  sense  of  literary  form.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  she  makes  her  characters 
mouthpieces  for  tx  cathedra  utterances 
upon  art,  literature,  morals,  religion 
and  theology.  The  utterances  are  well 
meant;  Miss  Fowler  is  only  too  con- 
scious of  her  responsibilities  as  a  teach- 
er; but  they  evince  a  lamentable  crude- 
ness  of  intelligence.  In  the  beginning 
of  "The  Farrlngdons"  we  are  particu- 
larly occupied  with  Elizabeth's  re- 
search into  the  basis  of  revealed  reli- 
gion under  the  guidance  of  an  agree- 
able young  sceptic.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  faith  will  never  encounter  a  more 
formidable  adversary.  One  may  sfclp 
all  this,  but  it  is  Impossible  not  to  be 
annoyed  by  the  touch  of  false  tragedy 
when  we  read  bow  this  same  amateur 
inquirer  finds  himself  converted  to  a 
faith  In  immortality  by  the  death  of  his 
little  son  and  the  longing  it  breeds,  yet 
unable  to  convert  again  the  foolish 
little  wife  whom  (in  default  of  Eliza- 
beth) he  has  married  and  perverted. 

Perhaps  all  this  criticism  amounts 
merely  to  an  assertion  that  Miss 
Fowler  Is  young  and  not  very  fully  ed- 
ucated (she  is  capable,  for  instance,  of 
writing  "euphony"  when  she  means 
"euphemism").  But  we  are  consider- 
ing her  as  an  artist  and  as  an  artist 
she  is  liable  to  the  reproach  of  ignor- 
ing her  own  limitations.  And  her  wit 
is  a  snare  to  her.  "Dear  friend,  let  us 
never  try  to  be  funny."  remarks  a 
character  in  "The  Farringdons."  Miss 
Fowler  should  write  up  over  her  work- 
table,  "Dar  friend,  let  us  never  try  to 
be  too  funny."  The  Silverhampton  pic- 
nic is  an  awful  example.   Also  the  de- 


sire for  antithesis  natural  to  a  wit  be- 
trays her  Into  sad  faults  of  taste.  A 
lady  at  Silverhampton  "went  to  sleep 
one  night  in  a  land  whose  stones  are  of 
iron,  and  awoke  next  morning  in  a 
country  whose  pavements  are  of  gold." 
That  is  bad  enough.  But  when  Elisa- 
beth has  found  out  through  her  lover's 
all  but  mortal  illness  the  act  of  self- 
abnegation  to  which  she  has  owed  her 
wealth,  there  is  a  worse  lapse.  She 
comes  to  his  bedside  to  tell  him  that 
she  loves  him  and  has  always  loved 
him. 

"How  did  you  find  It  out  my  dear- 
est?" he  asked  at  last 

"Through  finding  out  that  you  loved 
me.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  love  was 
always  lying  in  the  bank  at  your  ac- 
count; but  until  you  gave  a  cheque  for 
It  you  couldn't  get  at  it  And  the 
cheque  was  my  knowing  that  you  cared 
for  me.M 

No  doubt  he  is  her  trustee,  and  the 
association  of  Ideas  may  be  held  to 
have  suggested  the  metaphor;  but  a 
young  lady  who  could  be  so  Ingenious 
at  such  a  moment  would  surely  be  a 
strange  animal. 

Success  which  overshadows  the  merit 
of  other  and  finer  writers  naturally 
prejudices  a  lover  of  literature  against 
the  successful  one,  and  we  may  be  un- 
fair to  Miss  Fowler.  We  cannot  take 
her  picture  of  society  seriously;  she 
knows  not  enough  of  life  or  of  the 
world.  But  she  is  witty,  she  is  shrewd, 
and  she  may  live  to  be  more  discrimi- 
nating in  her  selection  of  epigrams;  and 
if  she  Is  wise  she  will  return  to  the 
genuine  sources  of  her  talent  By  far 
the  best  thing  in  her  books  is  the  study 
of  Martha,  the  old  servant  in  the  Sea- 
ton  household— a  character  who  gives 
her  creator  fair  claim  to  rank  not 
merely  as  a  wit  but  as  a  humorist  It 
is  a  depressing  circumstance  that  Miss 
Fowler's  books  have  certainly  not  Im- 
proved as  they  went  on— in  this  re- 
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spect  or  in  any  other.  In  "The  Double 
Thread"  a  very  dull  old  gardener 
afforded  comic  relief  with  Malapro- 
pisms;  in  "The  FarringdonB"  a  couple 
of  old  women  made  a  chorus  of  little  at- 
traction. However,  Miss  Fowler  Is  as- 
sured of  a  huge  popularity,  probably 
for  the  term  of  her  literary  life.  To 
compare  her  with  a  genuine  artist  like 
Miss  Bronghton  would  be  an  injustice 
to  both  ladies,  but  Miss  Fowler  has  the 
Immediate  vogue  that  goes  to  the 
chronicler  of  momentary  phases. 

As  to  Miss  Cholmondeley  it  is  more 
difficult  to  forecast  the  future.  Her 
work  has  a  fine  intellectual  distinction, 
and,  as  we  hare  shown,  unusual  con- 


structive power,  yet  somehow  one  can- 
not look  forward  confidently  to  any 
such  advance  as  would  give  her  a  per- 
manent place  in  literature.  Still  we 
recognize  gratefully  that  her  books  are 
not  only  pleasant  to  read,  but  are  likely 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on 
morals  and  manners,  for  they  are  writ- 
ten by  a  woman  who  is  evidently  in 
touch,  socially  and  intellectually,  with 
the  best  culture  of  the  day.  Her  phi- 
losophy of  conduct  and  opinion  is  not 
paraded  in  detached  passages,  but  It 
underlies  the  whole  texture  of  her 
work,  and  there  is  nothing  cheap  or 
secondhand  about  it;  such  as  It  is,  it  is 
genuinely  assimilated. 


DEGENERATE? 

Aetas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  dedit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 

Horace. 

Of  old  sang  Horace  In  his  bantering  vein 

That  every  age  gives  birth  to  yet  a  worse; 

It  was  the  time  when  a  slow-ripened  curse 
Brake  on  the  ancient  world,  and  men  were  fain 
To  veil  with  laughter  hearts  which  heaved  in  pain. 

But  the  new  era  entered  to  reverse 
That  heartless  presage,  and  our  England  knows 

A  law  more  fruitful  In  her  Abbey  fane. 
Where  she  has  gathered  under  one  proud  roof 

The  rich  memorials  of  her  growing  state. 
Among  the  noble  dead  in  serried  rows 

That  line  the  sacred  walls,  ail  laureate. 
Stand  the  three  Cannings,  as  a  double  proof 

That  a  great  sire  may  boast  a  son  as  great. 
Good  Word*.  Robert  F.  H  or  ton. 
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More  and  more  stars  have  hitherto 
been  seen  with  every  Increase  of  tele- 
scopic power.  Even  more  are  shown 
upon  a  photographic  plate  applied  to  a 
telescope  than  are  seen  by  eye  observa- 
tion; light,  too  faint  to  affect  the  human 
retina,  leaving  Its  mark  upon  the  sen- 
sitive silver  salt  of  a  film,  by  Its  cumu- 
lative effect  during  a  long  exposure. 
Myriads,  doubtless,  still  remain  unseen 
In  either  of  these  ways.  How  many 
such  will  presently  be  revealed  by  lar- 
ger telescopes,  or  by  more  delicate 
photographic  processes.  It  is  Impossible 
to  say.  We  might,  perhaps,  hypotheti- 
cal^ discuss  their  probable  number 
and  distribution,  their  distances  and 
physical  constitution;  but  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge  any  such  dis- 
cussion would  be  vague  and  Inconclu- 
sive. 

We  will,  therefore,  in  this  article, 
put  on  one  side  such  stars  as  are  un- 
seen merely  for  want  of  greater  tele- 
scopic or  photographic  power;  and  di- 
rect our  remarks  to  a  special  class  of 
unseen  stars  which  are  of  peculiar  in- 
•  terest,  because  effects,  due  to  their 
presence,  are  ascertainable  by  two  In- 
dependent lines  of  Investigation,  and 
render  their  existence  a  certainty  In 
spite  of  their  Invisibility.  These  stars 
possess  a  further  interest  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  since  their  discovery  has  of 
late  undergone  a  rapid  development, 
which  happily  promises  to  continue. 

The  stars  to  which  we  refer  exist  in 
close  connection  with  bright  com- 
panion-stars. They  are  themselves  un- 
seen, either  because  they  are  dark,  it 
may  be  faded,  or  decayed,  or  of  faint 
luminosity;  or  because.  In  addition, 
they  are  situated  in  such  close  proxim- 
ity to  their  bright  companions  that  no 
telescope  has  revealed  their  presence. 
They  belong  to  a  somewhat  limited  and 


special  class,  or  subdivision,  of  those 
which  astronomers  term  binaries;  while 
binaries  are  again  a  subdivision  of  the 
very  numerous  class  of  double  stars. 

We  propose,  then,  to  discuss  those 
cases  In  which  one  of  a  binary  pair  of 
stars  Is  unseen.  In  order,  however,  to 
make  the  proof  of  the  existence  of 
such  unseen  companions  clear,  we  must 
first  state  precisely  what  is  meant  by 
a  binary  In  which  both  stars  are 
visible. 

A  telescope  reveals  countless  In- 
stances in  which  two  stars  appear  to 
be  in  close  proximity.  They  are  called 
double  stars.  But  In  a  large  propor- 
tion of  such  cases  the  appearance  is 
due  simply  to  a  close  approximation  hi 
the  direction  in  which  we  look  at  the 
two.  One  may  be  a  hundred  times  as 
far  away  as  the  other,  but  they  are 
seen  almost  in  the  same  straight  line 
from  the  earth,  and  therefore  they  ap- 
pear to  be  very  near  together.  Never- 
theless, as  time  goes  on,  their  Individ- 
ual proper  motions  in  space  may  cause 
any  amount  of  apparent  separation  be- 
tween them.  In  other  cases  two  stars 
are  really  near.  They  not  only  pre- 
sent the  appearance  at  the  time  being 
of  a  double  star,  but  tney  will  always 
retain  that  appearance.  If,  from  time 
to  time,  the  place  of  one  of  them  Is 
carefully  measured  from  that  of  the 
other  (for  which  purpose  the  brighter 
of  the  two  is  generally  chosen  as  the 
one  from  which  to  measure)  It  will  be 
found  that  It  moves  in  an  oval,  or  el- 
liptic, curve  round  the  other.  It  will 
be  seen  to  describe  this  curve,  or  orbit, 
repeatedly,  if  the  observations  are  con- 
tinued long  enough.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish this  special  class  of  double 
stars,  viz.,  those  which  are  in  mutual 
orbital  revolution  round  one  another, 
astronomers  have  given  them  the  name 
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of  binaries.  AH  binary  stars,  therefore, 
belong  to  the  class  of  doable  stars,  bnt 
all  apparently  doable  stars  are  not 
termed  binary. 

The  first  discovery  of  binary  stars 
was  dae  to  the  skill  and  genius  of  Sir 
William  Herschel.  Since  then  they 
have  been  catalogued  by  thousands,  the 
observation  of  their  movements  in 
their  orbits  affording  an  all-Important 
proof  of  the  sway  of  the  same  great 
law  of  gravitation,  in  the  far  distant 
realms  of  space  which  they  tenant,  that 
rules  In  our  own  solar  system.  In 
some  instances  the  period  of  mutual 
revolution  is  so  short  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  orbit  of  a  binary  has 
been  observed  several  times  since  its 
discovery.  In  others  it  is  so  Ion;?  that 
centuries  will  elapse  before  one  circuit 
Is  completed. 

The  orbital  movements  of  a  great 
number  of  binaries  In  which  both  mem- 
bers are  visible  are  now  constantly 
watched  in  the  telescope,  or  photo- 
graphed. But  it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  astronomers  have  been  led  to  con- 
clude, from  a  special  class  of  observa- 
tions, that  there  are  possibly  quite  as 
many  instances  in  which  one  of  the 
two  Is  unseen.  This  we  will  now  ex- 
plain. 

To  do  so,  we  must  begin  by  describ- 
ing a  class  of  stars,  termed  Algol- 
Stars:  so  named  because  Algol,  in  the 
constellation  of  Perseus,  was  the  first 
detected.  It  locates,  in  the  imaginary 
constellation-figure,  the  position  of  the 
head  of  Medusa  held  In  the  hand  of 
Perseus.  Its  name,  assigned  by  Per- 
sian or  other  ancient  astronomers, 
means  the  Demon;  and  was  probably 
due  to  its  very  peculiar  behavior, 
which  needed  no  telescopic  aid  for  Its 
observation,  and  seemed  to  suggest  the 
Influence,  or  the  eye,  of  a  demon.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  watch  its  pro- 
cedure with  the  naked  eye.  If  a  suit- 
able night  be  selected.  For  about  fifty- 
nine  out  of  every  consecutive  sixty- 


nine  hours  this  star  shines  brightly  and 
steadily,  and  remains  almost  exactly 
of  the  second  magnitude  in  Its  Light 
Then  a  change  begins,  and  In  the 
course  of  somewhat  more  than  4tt 
hours  its  light  falls  to  about  one-third 
of  its  usual  amount  It  so  remains  for 
about  one-quarter  of  an  hour,  after 
which  Its  brightness  revives  at  the 
same  rate  as  it  diminished.  Thus  the 
fall  and  rising  again  of  the  light  occupy 
between  nine  and  ten  hours  out  of 
every  sixty-nine. 

It  was  not  however,  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
Algol  was  accurately  observed.  The 
very  remarkable  regularity  both  in  the 
period  and  extent  of  the  variation  of 
its  light  was  then  brought  into  notice 
by  the  English  astronomer  Goodricke.1 
He  also  suggested  (in  A.D.  1783)  that 
an  explanation  of  the  behavior  of  the 
star  might  be  found  In  the  periodic 
passage  of  a  dark  (or  comparatively 
dark)  and  consequently  invisible  com- 
panion-globe between  it  and  the  earth. 

In  doing  so  It  would  gradually  cut 
off  more  and  more  of  Algol's  light 
until  it  had  completed  one-half  of  Its 
Intervening  passage,  and  then  in  like 
manner  reveal  it  again.  For  a  long 
time  little  attention  was  paid  to  this 
suggested  explanation.  It  might  how- 
ever have  seemed  only  reasonable  to 
attribute  to  some  geometrical  regular- 
ity of  movement  changes  whose  re- 
currence could  be  predicted  almost  more 
accurately  than  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun. 
But  It  was  doubtless  thought  to  be  use- 
less to  discuss  the  question  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  companion-star,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  quite  invisible. 

However,  about  the  year  1880.  Pro- 
fessor Pickering  of  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege Observatory.  U.S.A.,  who  had  been 
giving  especial  attention  to  the  study 
of  several  classes  of  stars  whose  ll^ut 
is  variable,  carefully  discussed  the  by- 

»  Philosophical  Tranmctlotu,   1783.  toI.  Ixxlll. 
p.  474. 
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pothesls  of  Goodrlcke.  Although  un- 
able to  assign  any  absolute  dimensions 
to  the  globes  of  Algol  and  Its  com- 
panion, or  to  the  supposed  orbit  of  the 
companion  around  Algol,  he  estimated 
what  must  be  the  proportion  of  the 
sizes  of  the  two  bodies  relatively  to 
each  other  and  to  such  an  orbit  He 
further  calculated  their  relative  posi- 
tions during  the  passage  of  the  one  in 
front  of  the  other,  so  that  not  only 
should  the  requisite  amount  of  obscura- 
tion, or  eclipse,  of  Algol'?  light  take 
place,  but  also  the  rate  of  Its  dim- 
inution and  recovery  should  correspond 
throughout  the  nine  or  ten  hours  of  Its 
progress  with  what  was  observed. 

He  decided  that  the  supposed  unseen 
star  must  have  a  diameter  equal  to 
somewhat  more  than  three-fourths  of 
that  of  Algol,  and  that  a  probable 
diameter  for  its  relative  orbit  would 
be  about  four  and  a  half  times  that  of 
the  globe  of  Algol.  Also  that  a  circu- 
lar, or  nearly  circular,  form  for  that 
orbit  would  best  satisfy  the  required 
conditions.  Nevertheless  his  discussion 
was  altogether  that  of  a  probability,  of 
which  it  appeared  impossible  to  test 
the  truth. 

But  at  the  same  time  be  drew  atten- 
tion to  another  point  necessarily  In- 
volved in  the  hypothesis,  which  is  of 
much  Importance,  because  it  has  re- 
cently afforded  a  further  and  conclu- 
sive test  by  which  the  certainty  of  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis  has  been  as- 
sured. This  we  will  next  explain. 

When  two  stars  of  a  binary  pair  are 
both  bright  and  we  observe  their  rela- 
tive positions  from  time  to  time,  the 
one,  as  we  have  stated,  appears  to  us 
to  revolve  around  the  other.  This  is 
also  exactly  what  either  would  appear 
to  do  if  watched  by  an  observer  situ- 
ated upon  the  other.  Such  apparent 
movement  Is,  however,  due  to  the  fact 
that  both,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  and  their  mutual  at- 
traction, are  really  revolving  in  two 


similarly  shaped  orbits  about  their 
common  centre  of  gravity,  a  point  al- 
ways between  the  two.  They  so  re- 
volve In  their  two  orbits,  just  as  if  their 
centres  were  fastened  to  the  ends  of  a 
long  thin  rod  pivoting  upon  their  centre 
of  gravity.  In  only  one  case  could 
they  both  describe  one  and  the  same 
orbit  via..  If  they  were  of  eqnal 
weight  or  mass;  and  If  the  orbit  were 
also  circular  in  form.  In  that  case, 
then*  centre  of  gravity  being  half-way 
between  the  two,  they  would  each  go 
round  it  In  the  same  circle,  but  they 
would  always  be  situated,  at  any  given 
moment  at  two  opposite  extremities 
of  one  of  Its  diameters.  Were  one  body 
heavier  than  the  other,  the  larger  would 
be  proportionately  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  Its  orbit  would  be  the 
smaller  of  the  two.  In  that  case,  if  the 
orbits  were  circles,  the  one  orbit  would 
lie  entirely  within  the  other,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies  being  the 
centre  of  both  the  circular  orbits.  This 
is.  in  fact  the  case  with  Algol. 

These  results,  of  necessity  following 
from  the  action  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, are  of  the  highest  interest  In  their 
relation  to  unseen  companion-stars,  be- 
cause they  lead  to  a  further  conclu- 
sion:—If  Algol,  or  any  similar  star,  hju 
an  unseen  companion,  their  mutual  at- 
traction requires  that  the  unseen  star 
cannot  alone  be  revolving  hi  an  orbit 
thereby  producing  eclipses  of  the  oth- 
er's light  That  other  must  also  re- 
volve in  an  orbit  of  its  own,  described 
in  the  way  we  have  explained,  about 
the  point  at  which  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  the  two  bodies  Is  situated.  Be- 
sides which  we  must  remember  that 
in  order  to  allow  the  nnseen  star  to 
pass  periodically  between  the  other 
and  the  earth,  the  plane  or  level  in 
which  the  motion  taxes  place  must 
very  nearly  contain  the  direction  of  the 
earth  as  seen  from  the  other  star. 

Taken  together  the  preceding  state- 
ments Involve  the  following  result  At 
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the  two  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  of 
Its  orbit  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  pointing  to  the  earth.  Algol 
must  respectively  be  moving  In  that  or- 
bit almost  directly  towards  the  earth, 
or  directly  from  the  earth. 

As  it  is  upon  this  result  that  the  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  existence  of  Al- 
gol's unseen  companion  depends,  we 
will  Illustrate  It  for  a  moment  by  the 
consideration  of  a  capital  letter  T.  Sup- 
pose the  upright  central  stem  to  be  pro- 
duced downwards  for  an  Immense  dis- 
tance to  reach  the  earth.  Imagine  its 
junction  with  the  cross-piece  at  the  top 
of  the  letter  to  be  the  centre  of  Algol's 
orbit,  which  is  to  be  supposed  circular. 
If  Algol  were  at  the  left-hand  extrem- 
ity of  the  cross-piece,  the  little  down- 
ward projection  might  then  indicate 
the  direction  of  Algol's  motion  at  that 
point  of  its  orbit  That  motion  would 
be  parallel  to  the  middle  upright  piece 
of  the  letter,  and  therefore  almost  di- 
rectly towards  the  earth.  If  the  other 
projection  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
cross-piece  be  supposed  turned  up- 
wards, instead  of  downwards,  it  would 
correspond  to  the  position  and  direc- 
tion of  Algol's  movement  when  it 
should  have  passed  halfway  round  Its 
orbit;  and  It  is  clear  that  Algol  would 
then  be  moving  with  equal  speed  in  a 
direction  almost  exactly  away  from 
the  earth. 

This  alternate  movement  at  intervals, 
during  which  one-half  of  its  orbit  is 
described,  of  about  thirty-four  and  a 
half  hours  (one-half  of  the  sixty-nine- 
hour  period  which  we  previously  men- 
tioned), is  therefore  a  necessary  con- 
sequence if  Algol  forms  a  binary  with 
an  unseen  companion-star. 

And  if.  as  Professor  Pickering  has 
shown.  Its  orbit  is  approximately  cir- 
cular, the  velocity  with  which  it  would 
thus  approach  and  recede  from  the 
earth,  at  intervals  of  thirty-four  aDd  a 
half  hours,  would  be  that  with  which 
It  would  constantly  revolve  round  the 


centre  of  gravity  of  Itself  and  its  un- 
seen companion.  It  is  also  clear  that, 
at  epochs  half-way  between  those  of 
which  we  have  Just  spoken,  it  would 
pass  across  the  direction  of  a  line  point- 
ing to  the  earth,  and  just  then  be  neith- 
er approaching  to.  nor  receding  from, 
the  earth. 

At  Its  enormous  distance  from  us,  as 
to  which  we  at  present  only  know  that 
It  Is  too  great  for  accurate  measure- 
ment any  endeavor  to  test  the  hypoth- 
esis of  the  existence  of  its  Invisible 
companion,  by  the  observation  of  such 
an  alternation  of  Algol's  velocity 
towards  or  from  the  earth,  might  well 
have  seemed  hopeless.  But  very  fortu- 
nately the  spectroscope  comes  to  our 
aid.  If  a  spectroscope  be  used  to  ex- 
amine the  spectrum  of  the  light  of  a 
star,  any  such  movement  of  approach 
or  recession,  on  the  part  of  the  star, 
can  be  at  once  detected,  if  It  be  of 
sufficient  magnitude,  and  If  the  light 
of  the  star  be  sufficiently  bright  Dark 
lines  produced  by  the  vapors  of  a  star's 
atmosphere  cross  the  spectrum  In  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  Its  length, 
which  length  extends  along  the  well- 
known  band  of  colors  from  red  at  one 
extremity  to  violet  at  the  other.  And 
if  a  star  be  approaching  the  earth.  It 
can  be  shown  to  be  a  necessary  result 
that  the  black  lines,  which  He  athwart 
its  spectrum,  will  be  slightly  displaced 
from  the  normal  position  which  they 
would  otherwise  occupy,  towards  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  If  the  star 
be  receding  from  the  observer  they  will 
be  similarly  displaced  towards  the  red 
end  of  its  spectrum.  The  amount  of 
the  displacement  depends  upon  the 
velocity  of  the  movement  in  question, 
and  the  velocity  can  be  calculated 
from  It. 

Professor  H.  C.  Vogel,  of  the  Pots- 
dam Observatory,  made  the  calcula- 
tion in  the  case  of  Algol.  He  found 
that  the  amount  of  the  displacement 
of  the  lines  in  Its  spectrum  showed  that 
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it  was  alternately  approaching  and  re- 
ceding from  the  earth  with  a  speed  of 
about  twenty-six  miles  per  second,  at 
intervals  of  rather  less  than  thirty-four 
and  a  half  hours.  The  existence  of  its 
unseen  companion,  hitherto  only  sug- 
gested as  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
periodic  alteration  In  its  light,  conse- 
quently received  a  confirmation,  the 
strength  of  which,  if  duly  considered 
in  connection  with  our  previous  state- 
ments, can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
This  research  took  place  in  the  years 
1888  and  1889. 

Since  that  date  (when,  at  the  most, 
only  nine  Algol  stars  were  known)  It 
has  been  considered  certain  that  the 
variation  of  light  In  this  class  of  stars, 
of  which  about  as  many  more  have 
since  been  discovered,  is  produced  by 
an  eclipse  caused  by  a  much  darker 
and  unseen  companion-star.  Professor 
Vogel  considered  that  the  utmost 
luminous  Intensity  of  the  companion 
could  not  exceed  one-eightieth  part  of 
that  of  Algol  Itself;  otherwise  the  ob- 
scuration of  the  light  of  the  second 
star,  as  in  its  turn  it  passed  behind 
Algol,  would  be  decidedly  noticeable, 
and  produce  a  second  alteration  of 
light  half-way  between  those  at  present 
seen. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
such  a  double  rise  and  fall  of  light  is 
not  Infrequent  in  variable  stars.  In 
some  cases  it  Is  of  a  less  regular  char- 
acter, but  in  others  it  is  so  exceedingly 
regular  that  the  stars  in  question  have 
in  general  been  supposed  to  suffer 
eclipses  as  in  the  Algol  type,  and  only 
to  differ  from  Algol  Itself  in  having  a 
decidedly  bright  instead  of  a  compara- 
tively dark  and  unseen  companion.  An 
instance  of  such  a  star  is  that  named  Y 
in  the  constellation  of  Cygnus.  Its 
light  variations,  as  determined  recently 
by  Dr.  Duner,  of  Upsala,  are  best  ex- 
plained upon  the  supposition  that  It 
consists  of  two  stars  of  nearly  equal 
size  and  brightness,  revolving  In  a 


mutual  orbit  of  an  elliptic  form  and  of 
an  ovalness  about  half  as  great  again 
as  that  of  Mars.  The  plane  of  their 
revolution  must  be  such  that  the  two 
stars  alternately  totally  eclipse  one  an- 
other twice  in  every  three  successive 
days,  and  thereby  reduce  the  light  re- 
ceived by  about  one-half  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  eclipse  of  either  by  the 
other. 

It  also  deserves  mention  that  in  some 
cases,  whether  the  companion-star  be 
darker  or  brighter,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  change  of  light 
observed,  to  suppose  the  globes  of  both 
stars  to  be  of  an  oval  rather  than  of 
a  spherical  form.    In  other  cases,  of 
which  Algol  is  one,  it  seems  probable 
that  both  stars  are  surrounded  with  an 
extensive  envelope,  or  atmosphere,  of 
vapor,  by  which  a  certain  amount  of 
absorption,  or  partial  obscuration  of 
light,  may  be  produced.    Some  Irregu- 
larity in  the  light-variation,  even  of  an 
Algol-Variable,  which  is  at  times  notice- 
able, may  also  be  due  to  atmospheric 
or  other  physical  disturbances  excited, 
in  one  or  both  bodies,  by  a  periodic 
near  approach,  such  as   would  take 
place  if  their  orbits  were  of  an  oral 
form;  or,  possibly,  to  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  additional  bodies  all  mu- 
tually attracting  one  another. 

Without  further  reference,  however, 
to  any  such  points  of  minor  certainty 
or  Importance,  we  will  now  show  how 
much  further  information  of  surpass- 
ing interest  the  spectroscope  affords  in 
the  case  of  such  a  star  as  Algol;  In  ad- 
dition to,  but  in  connection  with,  its 
convincing  proof  of  the  existence  of  an 
unseen  companion. 

This  information  results  from  the 
measurement  of  the  velocity  with 
which  Algol  is  moving  in  Its  orbit 
round  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two 
stars.  We  have  so  far  only  mentioned 
that  the  spectroscope  has  shown  this 
velocity  to  be  about  twenty-six  mllea 
per  second.  But  the  orbit  being  nearly 
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circular,  and  the  period  of  its  descrip- 
tion nearly  sixty-nine  hours,  it  follows 
that  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  seconds  In  sixty -nine  hours  by 
twenty-six,  in  order  to  obtain  (approx- 
imately) the  number  of  miles  in  the 
circumference  of  the  orbit  Knowing 
the  circumference  we  also  know  the 
diameter.  And  then,  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  extension  of  the  third  of  Kep- 
ler's three  great  laws,  it  Is  easy  to  cal- 
culate that  the  masses  and  weights  of 
the  pair  of  stars  must  jointly  be  about 
two-thirds  of  those  of  the  Sun.  This 
follows  from  a  comparison  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  orbit,  and  the  time  in  which 
It  is  described,  with  the  size  and  time 
of  description  of  the  orbit  of  any 
planet  round  the  Sun. 

Further,  If  the  unseen  companion  be 
of  about  the  same  density  as  Algol,  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  comparative  size 
of  the  two  discs,  necessary  to  allow  of 
the  requisite  amount  of  obscuration  of 
the  one  by  the  other,  requires  that  the 
joint  mass  must  be  apportioned  very 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds 
to  Algol  and  one-third  to  its  unseen 
companion.  Professor  Vogel's  calcula- 
tions, which  involve  a  somewhat  larg- 
er proportionate  size  for  the  com- 
panion-star than  Professor  Pickering 
originally  assigned  to  it,  give,  when  ex- 
pressed in  English  miles,  the  most 
probable  values  as  follows:—' 

Diameter  of  Algol,  1,061,000  English 
miles. 

Diameter  of  unseen  companion,  880,800 

English  miles. 
Distance  between  their  centres,  3,230,- 

000  English  miles. 
Orbital  velocity  of  Algol,  26.3  miles  per 

second. 

Orbital  velocity  of  the  companion,  55.4 

miles  per  second. 
Mass  of  Algol,  4-9  of  the  mass  of  the 

Sun. 

Mass  of  companion,  2-0  of  the  mass  of 
the  Sun. 

*  Qe*  The  Sjatem  of  the  8tara,  bj  Ajnei  M. 
Clerto,  p.  1S8. 


Two  points  deserving  of  special  no- 
tice are  at  once  evident  from  the  above 
figures.  First,  that  the  proximity  of 
the  two  stars  is  very  remarkable  when 
compared  with  their  sizes.  Their  dis- 
tance apart  is  considerably  less  than 
twice  as  great  as  the  sum  of  their 
diameters.  They  are  so  close  together 
that  no  telescope  could  separate  their 
Images,  even  if  Algol  were  as  near  to 
us  as  the  very  nearest  of  all  the  stars. 
Secondly,  that  they  are  of  very  light 
density.  The  Sun's  density  is  only 
about  one-half  as  great  again  as  that 
of  water,  and  about  one-fourth  of  that 
of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  but  the  den- 
sity of  the  unseen  companion  of  Algol, 
since  It  Is  of  nearly  the  same  diameter 
and  bulk  as  the  Sun,  but  of  only  two- 
ninths  of  Its  weight,  can  be  but  a  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  the 
Sun.  This  Is  on  the  supposition,  as  al- 
ready stated,  that  Algol  and  Its  com- 
panion are  of  the  same  density.  Other- 
wise the  result  would  be  somewhat, 
but  probably  not  greatly,  modified;  the 
companion,  if  of  lighter  density,  re- 
volving in  a  somewhat  wider  orbit, 
and  rice  vcrtd. 

As  regards  the  density  of  Algol- 
Stars  In  general  it  may  be  Interesting 
to  mention  that,  in  several  instances, 
it  seems  to  He  between  one-fourth  and 
one-eighth  of  that  of  the  Sun,  a  result 
which  can  be  deduced  merely  from  a 
study  of  the  period  of  the  light-varia- 
tion of  any  such  star,  and  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  its  light  is  obscured.  So 
small  a  density  Indicates  that  these 
stars  are  probably  to  a  great  extent 
In  a  gaseous  condition,  and  therefore 
the  more  likely  to  be  subject  to  physi- 
cal disturbances  by  the  proximity  of  a 
companion. 

Next  let  us  consider  another  Impor- 
tant question  In  regard  to  unseen  com- 
panion-stars. Are  there  many  of  them? 
It  Is  true  that  only  a  few  Instances  are 
at  present  known  in  which  the  peri- 
odic diminution  of  a  star's  light  Is  at- 
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trlbutable  to  the  presence  of  an  unseen 
companion.  Those  Instances,  however, 
all  require,  as  we  have  explained,  that 
the  companion-star  must  travel  nearly 
centrally  past  the  other  while  we  are 
watching  It  A  moderate  tilt  of  the 
plane  In  which  their  centres  move 
would  cause  the  transit  of  the  com- 
panion to  pass  either  above  or  below 
the  line  in  which  we  look  at  the  other, 
in  which  case  no  eclipse  of  its  light 
would  be  visible  to  us.  But  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  every  possible 
Inclination  of  such  a  plane  of  revolu- 
tion should  not  be  equally  probable. 
There  is  consequently  no  doubt  that,  in 
addition  to  the  instances  in  which  un- 
seen companion-stars  produce  an  eclips- 
ing effect,  there  are  far  more  in 
which,  although  the  companion  is 
equally  present,  the  tilt  of  the  plane  of 
mutual  revolution  prevents  our  seeing 
any  eclipse. 

The  preceding  statement  Is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
Professor  Vogel  was  studying  the  spec- 
trum of  Algol,  his  spectroscope  unex- 
pectedly revealed  the  existence  of  an- 
other case,  in  which  It  was  clear,  that 
It  could  only  be  the  tilt  of  the  plane 
of  mutual  revolution  that  prevented 
the  occurrence  of  eclipses  similar  to 
those  of  Algol.  He  happened  Just  then 
to  observe  the  spectrum  of  Splca,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of 
the  Virgin;  and  he  found  that  the  dark 
lines  in  that  spectrum  were  alternately 
shifted  to  a  small  extent,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, towards  the  red  or  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum,  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  Algol.  This  shift,  he  perceived, 
must  be  caused  by  a  movement  of 
Spica  due  to  its  being  in  mutual  revolu- 
tion with  a  companion-star;  while  it 
also  followed  that  the  companion  must 
be  comparatively  dark,  otherwise.  In- 
stead of  Splca's  spectrum  alone  being 
seen,  that  of  the  companion  would  also 
have  been  visible. 
In  this  connection  a  further  coin- 


cidence, quite  as  remarkable,  deserves 
notice.  It  occurred  in  America  during 
the  time  occupied  by  the  observations 
which  Professor  Vogel  was  carrying  on 
at  Potsdam,  and  was  announced  just 
before  the  publication  of  his  results.  It 
involved  the  unexpected  discovery,  by 
a  different  method  of  spectroscopic  ob- 
servation, of  a  star  in  which  mutual 
revolution  In  connection  with  a  com- 
panion-star was  taking  place,  as  in  the 
case  of  Algol  and  Splca,  but  in  which 
the  two  companions  both  revealed  their 
spectra  In  the  spectroscope,  although 
they  were  in  such  exceedingly  close 
proximity  that  they  would  always 
have  appeared  as  one  star  in  the  tele- 
scope. This  discovery  is  especially  re- 
lated to  the  subject  of  this  article.  In 
that  it  soon  led  to  the  detection,  not 
only  of  some  other  Instances  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  a  number  of  cases  in 
which,  as  in  that  of  Splca,  such  a  com- 
panion Is  unseen  even  in  the  spectro- 
scope. The  discovery  took  place  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  spectra  of  stars  had  usually 
•been  examined  with  a  spectroscope 
fixed  at  the  eye  end  of  a  telescope.  The 
spectrum  of  some  one  star  was  very 
carefully  focussed,  and  the  position  of 
the  dark  lines  seen  In  It  determined 
with  great  accuracy  by  comparing  their 
places  with  those  of  a  standard  spec- 
trum, either  of  sunlight,  or  of  some 
known  gas.  which  could  be  brought 
into  the  field  of  view  Immediately 
above,  or  below,  the  spectrum  of  the 
star.  This  was  the  method  adopted  by 
Professor  Vogel  in  his  investigation  of 
the  spectrum  of  Spica.  Another  method, 
however,  was  adopted  at  the  Harvard 
College  Observatory.  U.S.A..  In  which 
a  spectroscopic  prism  was  placed  out- 
side the  object-glass,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  telescope.  The  result  was  that. 
Instead  of  a  number  of  stars  being 
simultaneously  seen  by  an  observer  in 
the  field  of  view,  each  of  the  star 
Images  was  changed  Into  a  spectrum. 
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A  large  number  of  stellar  spectra  could 
thus  be  seen,  or  photographed,  at  the 
same  time.  The  numerous  spectra  so 
rapidly  obtained  were  of  great  use  as 
Indicating  the  general  character  and 
physical  constitution  of  the  stars.  But, 
in  using  this  method,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  compare  the  positions  of  any 
dark  lines  in  the  spectra  with  a  stand- 
ard spectrum  placed  in  juxtaposition. 
Consequently,  any  delicate  displace- 
ments of  those  positions  could  not  be 
determined. 

When,  however.  Miss  A.  C.  Maury, 
in  1889,  was  examining  a  series  of  such 
photographs,  taken  day  after  day,  she 
was  surprised  to  observe  an  occurrence, 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  middle  star  of 
the  tall  of  the  Great  Bear,  which 
needed  no  exact  measurement  for  its 
detection.  The  dark  lines  sometimes 
appeared  to  be  double.*  Upon  further 
examination  It  was  found  that  the  most 
conspicuous  doubling,  or  greatest  sepa- 
ration, of  the  two  lines  which  appeared 
In  the  place  of  any  one  line,  took  place 
very  regularly  at  intervals  of  fifty-two 
days.  Before  the  end  of  1889  another 
star  was  noticed  In  which  a  similar 
phenomenon  was  exhibited;  viz.,  the 
second  brightest  In  the  constellation 
of  Auriga.  In  It  the  widest  separation 
of  the  doubled  lines  occurred  every 
two  days.  In  1896  two  more  such  stars 
were  found.  In  1897  another;  and  in 
1S99  the  notable  star  Capella  In 
Auriga  proved  to  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter; this  last  discovery  being  made 
almost  simultaneously  and  Indepen- 
dently by  Professor  Campbell,  at  the 
Lick  Observatory;  and  by  Mr.  Newnll, 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  at  Cambridge,  England.4  It 
was  perceived  that  these  stars  must 

'  Sm  Third  Annual  Report  of  Henry  Drap«r 
Memorial;  American  Journal  of  Science,  to]. 
xxxl*.  p.  4fl;  Aatronomlsclie  Nachrtchten,  No. 
8017. 

*  Since  this  discovery  with  the  spectroscope 
Capella  baa  tbto  year  been  otmerved  with  great 
care  by  means  of  the  large  23-Inch  refractor  at 


be  instances  of  a  binary  combination  in 
which  both  components  are  sufficiently 
bright  for  spectroscopic  observation, 
and  in  which  both  sets  of  lines  are  dis- 
placed by  the  mutual  revolution  of  the 
two  stars;  those  of  the  one  being 
shifted  furthest  towards  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  when  those  of  the 
other  are  shifted  furthest  towards  the 
violet  (and  vice  ver»A),  because  the 
velocities  of  the  two  stars  are  in  ex- 
actly opposite  directions  at  any  given 
moment.  The  lines  of  the  one  star 
would  therefore  periodically  pass  and 
repass  those  of  the  other.  Whenever 
the  two  sets  of  lines  were  coincident, 
each  line  would  appear  single.  When 
the  two  sets  were  sufficiently  sepa- 
rated, each  line  would  appear  doubled. 
These  stars  had  never  been  supposed 
to  be  binaries,  and  calculations  made 
from  the  photographs  of  their  spectra 
proved  that  the  companion-stars  were 
far  too  close  together  for  their  binary 
character  to  be  visible  In  a  telescope. 
The  new  title  of  spectroscopic  binaries 
was  therefore  invented  for  them. 

Then  followed  what  we  think  is  the 
still  more  Important  result  connected 
with  the  special  subject  of  this  article. 
Miss  Maury's  discovery  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  the  study  of  the  class  of  stars, 
which  are  unseen  even  by  their  lines 
In  a  spectroscope,  but  whose  presence 
Is  nevertheless  evidenced,  like  that  of 
Splca'e  altogether  invisible  companion, 
by  the  measurement,  at  the  eye  end  of 
a  telescope,  of  the  displacements  which 
they  cause  in  the  lines  of  the  bright 
stars  of  which  they  are  the  unseen  com- 
panions. 

As  the  result  we  can  now  announce 
that  In  addition  to  the  six  spectro- 
scopic binaries  just  mentioned  In  which 

Greenwich,  with  which  a  alight  elongation  of 
Its  disc  has  been  risible,  the  direction  of  the 
elongation  rarylng  from  time  to  time  so  aa  to 
confirm  Its  binary  character.  This  in  an  excep- 
tional Instance  In  which  such  a  binary  pair  are 
so  far  apart  tbat  their  images  are  on  the  rerge 
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both  components  are  bright,  twenty 
others  have  been  found,  and  of  these 
fifteen  In  the  past  two  years  (two  by 
Dr.  Belopolsky  at  the  Pnlkowa  Obser- 
vatory, and  the  remainder  by  Profes- 
sor Campbell  at  the  Lick  Observatory), 
in  most  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
Splca,  it  is  stated  that  the  unseen  com- 
panion is  so  much  darker  that  in  the 
observations  made,  only  the  spectrum 
of  the  bright  one  of  the  pair  is  visible." 
Among  the  above  stars,  which  are  thus 
known  to  possess  an  altogether  unseen 
companion,  the  Pole  Star  is  now  in- 
cluded. 

In  the  present  year  two  more  such 
stars  have  been  announced,  the  one  by 
the  Lick  Observatory,  and  the 
other  by  the  new  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory, near  Chicago,  which  now  pos- 
sesses an  Instrument  about  one-fourth 
more  powerful  than  the  great  Lick 
Telescope.  The  rate  of  their  recent 
discovery  combined  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  largest  telescopes  in  the 
world  for  such  work,  affords  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  such  spectroscopic 
observations  will  soon  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  stars  known  to  possess 
unseen  companions. 

We  should  be  gratified  If  we  could 
name  several  of  the  Algol  class  in 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Algol  itself, 
the  spectroscopic  observation  of  the 
shift  of  lines  in  the  spectrum  is  con- 
firmed by  the  occurrence  of  periodic 
diminutions  and  recoveries  of  light,  and 
thereby  a  double  testimony  obtained 
to  the  existence  of  an  unseen  com- 
panion. But  this  confirmatory  testi- 
mony has  so  far,  we  believe,  only  been 
achieved  for  the  one  star.  Algol.  Nev- 
ertheless, that  confirmation  Is,  we 
think,  sufficient  to  assure  us,  both  in 
the  case  of  stars  in  which  a  similar 
periodic  rise  and  fall  of  light  occurs, 
but  which  are  too  faint  for  the  neces- 
sary  spectroscopic  observations,  and 

•  Sm  Afltrooomlotl  Journal  of  Ura  Pacific.  toL 
si.  pp.  64.  129.  196.  2S6. 


also  in  those  Instances  In  which  the 
movement  of  the  spectral  lines  alone 
indicates  the  effect  of  a  mutual  binary 
revolution,  that  the  unseen  companion 
Is  there.  Its  presence  is  revealed  by 
Its  effects,  although  those  effects  may 
only  be  of  the  one  kind,  or  only  of  the 
other. 

Altogether  the  number  of  these  un- 
seen 8 tars  thus  known  now  approaches 
forty,  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
number  being  indicated  by  the  eclipses 
produced,  and  about  one-half  by  such 
a  shifting  of  lines  in  the  spectrum  as 
we  have  described. 

There  must,  however,  still  be  many 
more  such  stars  which  even  the  spec- 
troscope cannot  reveaL  A  moderate 
tilt  of  the  plane  of  the  mutual  orbits 
of  a  star  and  Its  unseen  companion  is 
sufficient,  as  we  have  shown,  to  pre- 
vent our  seeing  eclipse  effects;  but  a 
greater  Increase  of  tilt  would  presently 
so  diminish  the  shifting  of  the  spectral 
lines  that  their  movement  would  be- 
come Imperceptible.  All  such  cases 
must  therefore  be  added  to  those  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  also 
be  many  which  afford  eclipse  effects, 
but  which  have  not  as  yet  been  noticed 
in  the  telescope.  The  multitude  of 
telescopic  stars  of  lower  magnitudes  is 
so  bewllderlngly  great,  that  It  has 
proved  to  be  very  difficult  for  an  ob- 
server to  select  among  them  Instances 
In  which  the  changes  of  their  fainter 
light  resemble  those  of  Algol.  Quite 
recently,  however,  it  has  been  found 
that  such  changes  of  light  In  telescopic 
stars  are  much  more  likely  to-  be  de- 
tected by  a  comparison  of  stellar  photo- 
graphs than  by  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
eye  and  telescope. 

For  instance,  in  May  1898,  Madame 
Ceraski  discovered,  in  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs taken  by  M.  Blajko,  assistant 
in  the  Observatory  of  Moscow,  a  star 
whose  magnitude  bad  regularly  varied. 
Further  study  of  an  additional  num- 
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ber  of  photographs,  taken  at  the  Har-  turbs  In  this  way,  by  its  attraction,  a 
vard  College  Observatory  upon  which  group  of  three  that  are  mutually  re- 
It  had  been  recorded,  showed  that  It  volvlng.  We  have  already  hinted  that, 
was  a  variable,  distinctly  of  the  Algol  In  the  case  of  Algol,  a  certain  slight 
type,  with  a  change  of  light  which  Irregularity  may  be  due  to  a  third  un- 
seems  to  amount  to  three  whole  star*  seen  companion;  and  it  seems  probable 
magnitudes,  and  to  be  greater  than  in  that  perturbations  of  movement  of  this 
any    such    star   previously    known.*    character  may  exist  in  about  one  out 

Again,  in  an  exactly  similar  manner,  of  every  ten  known  binary  systems. 
Madame  Ceraskl,  in  the  latter  part  of      There  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  per- 
last  year,  detected  another  such  star,    turbing  body,  if  it  exist,  must  In  many 

the  variation  In  the  light  of  which  cases  be  comparatively  large.  In  order 

amounts  to  two  magnitudes.1    Conflr-  that  It  may  suffice  to  produce  the  ob~ 

mation  has  In  this  case  also  been  given  served  efTect;  and  also  of  very  faint 

by  Harvard  photographs.  This  Indicates  luminosity,  if  not  quite  dark,  otherwise 

that  the  number  of  such  fainter  Algol-  Its  size  would  Involve  its  visibility. 
Stars  may  prove  to  be  Increasingly      Altogether,  of  one  class  or  another, 

numerous  if  the  large  number  of  stel-  dark,  or  fading,  unseen  stars  must  be 

lar  photographs  now  taken  can  be  ex-  decidedly  numerous.   If  so,  the  moder- 

amined  with  sufficient  care.*  ateiy  dark  have  In  all  probability  once 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  ob-  been  brighter;  while  presently  their 

servations  which  we  have  described,  darkness  shall  be  complete, 
and  for  the  convincing  reasons  which      But  if  one  in  a  binary,  or  In  a  triple, 

we  have  explained,  not  only  that  un-  or  quadruple  group  has  thus  darkened, 

seen  companion-stars  exist,  and  form  shall  not  another  and  yet  another, 

in  certain  cases  binaries  with  bright  whether  grouped  with  companions  or 

orbs  mutually  revolving  with  them  hi  not,  by  gradual  loss  of  heat  and  light, 

close  proximity,  but  that  there  must  become  darker  too?   Of  the  countless 

be  very  many  more  yet  undetected.  Un-  multitudes  now  brightly  shining  shall 

seen  stars  of  this  class  are  certainly  not  all  become  dark  in  succession? 

not  infrequent  How  long  has  such  fading  occupied 

To  one  more  class  of  unseen  stars  in  Its  progress  past?   How  long  shall 

we  can  only  make  the  briefest  possible  It  continue  in  the  ages  to  come?  What 

reference.  Apart  from  those  which  we  shall  be  the  lot  of  attendant  worlds 

have  shown  to  prove  their  presence  that  circle  round  such  orbs;  or  of  the 

either  spectroscopically,  or  by  eclipse  earth  as  the  Sun  shall  fade  and  cool? 

effects,  there  are  others  (as  a  rule  not  What  Is  the  function  of  dark  stars?  Is 

in  such  close  proximity  to  their  com-  it,  ever  and  anon,  as  they  rush  unseen 

panions)  the  existence  of  which  is  also  towards  another  star,  dark  or  bright, 

very  strongly  suspected,  as  the  effl-  to  form  by  collision  a  vast  expanse  of 

dent  cause  of  certain  perturbations,  or  nebulous  debris,  and  thence  by  a  slow 

irregularities,  noticeable  In  the  move-  evolution  to  light  up  other  stars,  to 

ments  of  the  two  stars  of  some  binary  take  the  place  of  some  of  those  that 

pairs  In  which  both  are  visible.    Or  we  now  most  bright  but  in  their  turn 

It  may  be  that  an  unseen  fourth  per-  shall  be  dark,  unseen? 

The  Nineteenth  Centurr.  Ledger. 


•  8*0  Aetronomleche  Nachrichten.  No.  8567; 
Harvard  College  Obwrrutory  areolar,  No.  44. 

»  Ibid.  NO.  8614;  Ibid.  No.  4T. 

•  A  previous  Instance  of  an  Algol-Variable  alao 


found  In  stellar  photograph*  by  a  lady,  la  W. 
Delpblnl,  dlsoorered  by  Mlaa  Welle  In  1895.  See 
Harvard  OoUege  Observatory  Circular  No.  2. 
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DORSET  HUMOR. 


Few  counties  In  England  have 
changed  less,  with  the  passing  of  time, 
than  pastoral  Dorset  with  Its  southern 
fringe  of  coast  and  harbor.  No  great 
movement  of  population,  due  to  large 
Industries,  has  ever  broken  in  upon  Its 
quiet  even  life;  and  over  large  portions 
of  the  county,  unbroken  rolling  down- 
land,  pastured  by  flocks  of  innumer- 
able sheep,  seems  more  suggestive  of  a 
new  and  far-off  land  Chan  of  an  old 
country.  This  easy,  gentle  life,  know- 
ing no  stress  or  strain  from  any  large 
massing  of  population  intent  upon  mine 
or  mill,  and  with  little  of  that  vast 
wealth  accruing  to  the  favored  few 
which  huge  industries  bring,  has  left 
the  monuments  of  the  past,  century 
after  century,  undestroyed  by  the  new- 
ly created  wealth  of  the  present.  Thus 
in  this  slenderly  peopled  county  the 
priceless  records  of  the  past  abound, 
from  the  massy  earthworks  of  Roman, 
Dane  and  Briton,  to  the  glorious 
Gothic  of  later  centuries,  exhibited  In 
the  wonderful  wealth  of  manor 
houses,  which  bedeck  the  breadth  of 
Dorset.  Wolfeton  and  Ahelhampton, 
Bingham's  Melcombe  and  Parnham, 
Cranbourne  and  Woodsford  Castle. 
Waterstone  and  Wynford  Eagle — gems 
only  surpassed  by  the  Minster  of 
Wimborne  and  the  stately  Abbeys  of 
Ford,  of  Milton  and  of  Sherborne.  But 
the  Immediate  matter  In  hand  Is  not 
to  talk  of  the  surviving  glories  of  the 
past,  as  figured  In  material  records,  but 
of  some  evanescent  Dorset  humor. 

That  the  county  has  long  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  humor  is  evidenced  by 
old  Fuller,  who  Informs  us  that  the 
Dorset  saying  "to  be  stabbed  with  a 
Brldport  dagger"  means  "to  be  banged 
or  executed  on  the  gallows."  TJnfortu« 
nately  for  Brldport,  not  only  has  the 
statute,  which  gave  It  the  exclusive 


privilege  of  making  cable  ropes  for  the 
Royal  Navy  long  been  repealed,  but 
Its  trade  in  rope-making  has  much  de- 
cayed. 

From  the  last  century  has  come  down 
the  neat  saying  of  a  Dorchester  doctor 
(Arbuthnot),  who,  when  he  found  that 
the  abundant  good  health  of  his  pa- 
tients proved  a  detriment  to  bis  earn- 
ing a  living  observed,  "A  physician  can 
neither  live  nor  die  in  Dorchester." 
Another  Dorchester  doctor  (Camming), 
who  died  In  1788,  with  grim  humor  de- 
sired that  he  might  be  laid  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  church,  "lest"  as  his 
monument  says,  "he  who  studied  while 
living  to  promote  the  heaHh  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  should  prove  detrimental 
to  it  when  dead." 

Early  In  this  century  there  dwelt  for 
many  years  at  Stlnsford  (one  of  the 
dower  houses  of  the  II Chester  family) 
Lady  Susan  O'Brien,  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Ilchester.  She  married 
early  In  life,  to  her  father's  deep  dis- 
gust, William  O'Brien,  a  London  ac- 
tor, and  the  furious  old  Earl  swore 
that  he  would  never  sit  In  the  same 
room  with  his  son-in-law.  The  passage 
of  time  softened  the  Earl's  feelings,  so 
much  so  that  he  got  O'Brien  appointed 
Receiver  General  to  the  Forces,  and 
gave  him  and  his  wife  Stlnsford  House 
to  live  In.  But  the  old  Earl  kept  to 
his  vow  by  sitting,  when  he  made  a 
brief  visit  to  Stlnsford,  in  one  room 
with  the  folding  doors  open  into  the 
next  room,  whence  his  son-in-law  was 
permitted  to  hold  conversation  with 
him. 

A  quaint  little  figure,  living  abovit 
the  same  time,  was  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Templeman.  of  Dorchester,  with  bis 
full  curled  wig,  shovel  hat  ruffles, 
buckles  and  square-cut  clerical  garb. 
"Parson  Natty,"  as  the  chirpy  little 
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old  man  was  familiarly  known, 
perched  on  a  hassock,  would  peer  on  a 
Sunday  Just  over  the  reading  desk, 
and  one  morning,  In  his  shrill  little 
voice,  said,  "Are  the  churchwardens  at 
church V  Repeating  the  Inquiry,  "No, 
sir!"  came  the  answer.  "Fie  upon 
'em.  fie  upon  'em!"  he  replied,  shaking 
his  head  vigorously.  On  the  death  of 
his  wife  he  selected  as  his  text  with 
unconscious  humor,  "I  am  even  as  It 
were  a  sparrow  that  sitteth  alone  upon 
the  house  top."  His  successor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Richman,  was  a  man  of  powerful 
intellect  and  sincere  piety.  He  had  no 
great  opinion  of  the  religion  and  moral 
lty  of  George  IV,  and  in  the  prayer  for 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  at  the 
words  "most  religious  and  gracious 
king"  he  used  to  omit  "most  religious," 
but  made  up  for  the  omission  by  giv- 
ing great  emphasis  to  the  word  "gra- 
cious." On  the  Sunday  following  the 
death  of  the  king  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon. In  which  he  made  no  reference  to 
his  majesty's  demise,  though  the  text 
was  understood  by  some  to  bear  some 
reference  to  that  event,  for  It  was 
"And  the  beggar  died." 

Another  character  was  John  Brlsted, 
for  many  years  rector  of  Winterborne 
Monkton.  Little  girls  early  In  the  cen- 
tury used  to  wear  their  hair  cropped 
abort  like  boys,  but  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle. When  the  new  fashion  came  into 
vogue,  of  letting  little  girls'  hair  grow 
into  a  crop  of  ringlets.  Mr-  Brlsted 
could  not  endure  the  change,  and  after 
remonstrating  to  no  purpose  with  the 
mothers  of  Monkton  parish,  he  one 
morning  locked  the  whole  of  the  chil- 
dren Into  the  school,  and  with  his  own 
hands  shore  them  of  all  their  locks. 
When  living  at  Dorchester,  where  he 
retired  to  end  his  days,  a  nephew  of 
his,  Charles  Astor  Bristed.  of  New 
York,  who  wrote  that  capital  account 
of  Cambridge.  "Five  Years  In  an  Eng- 
lish University."  came  to  visit  his  uncle 
In  the  autumn  of  1846.  The  weather  be- 


ing very  wet,  and  Charles  Astor 
Bristed  suffering  from  ennui,  one  after- 
noon he  placed  his  bed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  took  to  vaulting  over 
It  to  and  fro  for  exercise,  nearly  shak- 
ing the  house  down.  His  uncle,  an- 
noyed and  Indignant  at  his  post-prandi- 
al nap  being  disturbed,  sent  his  man- 
servant up  to  "Master  Charles"  with 
the  message,  that  "his  uncle  had  In- 
vested all  his  money  In  a  life  annuity, 
and  that  he  bad  better  leave  at  once." 
In  those  days  there  was  no  coach  to 
London  until  early  the  next  morning, 
so  Charles  Astor  Brlsted  bundled  out 
with  his  belongings  and  spent  the 
night  under  my  father's  roof,  who  met 
him  once  afterwards  at  Heidelberg  and 
renewed  their  laugh  over  the  Irascible 
old  uncle. 

An  unusual  surname,  but  one  well 
known  in  Dorset,  is  that  of  Homer. 
Curiously  enough  there  is  a  hamlet  In 
the  county  called  Troytown,  and  not 
long  ago  one  of  the  Homers  lived  there. 
Another  respected  member  of  the 
Homer  family,  a  few  years  since,  con- 
tested one  of  the  county  divisions,  and 
Punch,  struck  by  the  classic  name, 
made  humorous  references  to  the  Ho- 
meric battle.  A  local  story  goes  that 
this  same  Mr.  Homer  at  a  public  gath- 
ering, feeling  unwell,  had  suddenly  to 
leave,  when  a  local  humorist  remarked, 
"Homer's  'Odd.  I  see.' "  and  another 
rejoined  "Homer's  '111,  I  add.' " 

One  of  the  most  delightful  of  men, 
alike  able  and  witty,  was  the  late 
Canon  Bingham,  of  Bingham's  Mel- 
combe— "Parson  Trlngham."  as  he  flits 
across  the  page  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  Thomas  Hardy's  "Tess  of  the  D'Ur- 
bervilles."  The  story  Is  told  of  Canon 
Bingham's  driving  one  day  with  other 
clergy  to  a  clerical  meeting,  when  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  meaning 
of  two  places  they  were  then  nearing 
—Wool  and  Warebam.  Canon  Bingham 
being  asked  how  he  accounted  for  the 
origin  of  these  names,  said,  "Don't 
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you  know,  this  is  a  sheep  county,  and 
at  Wool  you  wool  the  sheep,  and  at 
Wareham  you  wear  'em." 

There  was  a  story  he  used  to  tell  of 
his  driving  on  a  cold  winter's  day  Into 
Dorchester,  some  ten  miles  distant 
from  his  home  at  Bingham's  Mel  com  be, 
with  the  object  of  seeing  a  certain  Mr. 
Davis  on  some  pressing  business,  when 
the  servant  who  answered  his  knock 
bluntly  announced,  to  his  dismay,  that 
Mr.  Davis  was  "not  at  home."  "How 
provoking!"  said  the  Canon;  "I  have 
driven  ten  miles  in  the  snow  on  pur- 
pose to  see  him."  "Oh!"  said  the  maid, 
"If  it's  very  pressing,  I  will  go  up  and 
ask  Mr.  Davis  when  he  will  be  at 
home." 

"Wool"  and  "Wareham"  are  both 
stations  on  the  South  Western  Rail- 
way, which  enters  the  county  near 
Wimborne,  and  runs  by  a  singularly 
tortuous  route  to  Dorchester  and  on  to 
Weymouth.  A  local  story,  which  glvea 
emphasis  to  the  sinuosity  of  the  rail- 
way in  these  parts,  relates  how  an  en- 
gine-driver new  to  this  portion  of  the 
line  pulled  up  his  train  one  dark  night 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Broadstone  as 
he  saw  a  danger  signal  ahead.  After 
waiting  some  time  and  whistling  in 
vain,  he  set  out  on  foot  to  see  what  the 
signal  was,  and  then  discovered  it  to 
be  the  danger  lamp  on  the  rear  van  of 
his  own  train. 

A  former  vicar  of  Toller  Porcorum, 
a  small  parish  in  West  Dorset,  was 
wont  to  relate  bow.  failing  one  Sunday 
to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  his  Sun- 
day-school girls  what  they  should  un- 
derstand by  a  "guardian  angel,"  be 
asked  them  if  they  knew  Mr.  Shep- 
herd—that being  the  name  of  the  local- 
ly well-known  railway-guard  of  the 
line  that  runs  through  Toller.  Receiv- 
ing an  emphatic  assent  to  this  Inquiry, 
and  thinking  the  next  step  was  as- 
sured, he  said.  "And  what  does  Mr. 
Shepherd  dor*  The  unexpected  and 
somewhat  personal  reply  was,  "Please. 
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sir,  he  do  see  that  you  don't  travel 
without  a  ticket" 

An  enterprising  Dorset  curate,  who 
was  beating  up  subscriptions  for  his 
parish  school,  appealed  to  a  somewhat 
wealthy  member  of  his  congregation, 
who  was  generally  known  to  be  un- 
duly retentive  of  his  money,  for  help, 
and,  meeting   with  a  blank  refusal, 
asked  him  to  contribute  Just  sixpence. 
The  reluctant  contributor  handed  him 
sixpence,  and,  no  doubt,  thought  tbe 
matter  had  pleasantly  ended.   About  a 
month  later  the  curate  met  him  in  the 
street,  and,  pulling  out  a  parish  report, 
said,  "Oh!  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
see  I  have  put  down  your  sixpence  all 
right  amongst  the  donations."  The  six- 
penny subscriber  waxed  very  Indig- 
nant, and  said  the  curate  had  no  rigttt 
to  publish  it;  but  the  curate  stuck  to  It 
that  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 
Thereupon  the  abashed  contributor  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  and.  handing 
over  half  a  sovereign,  begged  the  cu- 
rate, in  the  softest  manner,  to  insert 
ten  shillings  in  front  of  the  sixpence 
before  be  distributed  the  report,  which 
he  accordingly  did. 

Not  very  long  ago,  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Aldridge  Devenish  was  the 
popular  Mayor  of  Weymouth.  Some 
new  public  buildings  had  been  com- 
pleted during  his  mayoralty,  and  at  a 
council  meeting  held  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  ceremony  of  opening 
them,  a  town  councillor  Indignantly 
asked  "why  the  Mayor  was  to  be  fa- 
vored by  having  his  initials  A.  D. 
carved  in  large  letters  before  the  date 
of  the  year." 

Dorset,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  great 
country  for  hunting,  and  every  squire 
and  many  a  yeoman  ride  to  hounds.  Of 
the  Dorset  squire  It  has  been  wittily 
said  that  he  begins  life  with  twelve 
horses  and  one  child,  and  ends  it  with 
twelve  children  and  one  horse.  A  say- 
ing which  contains  at  least  a  modicum 
of  truth.    A  story,  showing  true  devo- 
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tlon  to  sport,  is  told  of  Press,  the  fine 
whip  of  the  Blackmore  Vale.  One  day 
he  asked  the  M.P.H.  for  a  day  off, 
and  Inquiry  being  made  as  to  why  he 
wanted  it,  the  reply  was,  that  he  was 
going  to  get  married.  The  M.F.H.  very 
naturally  suggested  that  Press  should 
take  two  or  three  days  at  least  But 
this  he  did  not  want  at  all;  and  when 
he  was  asked  how  he  proposed  to  spend 
the  one  day  he  was  proposing  to  set 
apart  for  his  wedding  the  answer  was 
that  he  intended  "to  take  the  missus 
out  for  a  drive  with  the  sick  hounds." 

Sherborne  lies  In  the  Blackmore 
Vale,  and  from  Sherborne  to  Shaftes- 
bury is  a  distance  of  a  little  more  tbau 
fifteen  miles.  A  battery  of  artillery 
had  to  march  from  Sherborne  to  Salis- 
bury a  short  while  since,  and.  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations,  the  command- 
ing officer  might  make  use  of  the  rail- 
way, If  the  distance  to  be  traversed 
was  more  than  fifteen  miles.  Inquiry 
showed  that  the  distance  was  less,  as 
the  milestones  only  marked  fourteen 
miles,  so  the  battery  went  by  road.  The 
officer  in  command,  being  still  in  some 
doubt  as  to  the  true  distance,  took  note 
of  each  milestone,  and  discovered  that 
two  of  the  milestones  bore  identical 
Inscriptions,  so  that  whereas  the  true 
distance  was  over  fifteen  miles,  the 
milestones  made  it  appear  to  be  four- 
teen miles.  As  the  duplication  of  two 
of  the  milestones  had  escaped  notice 
for  some  sixty  years,  the  discovery 
was  provocative  of  many  gibes.  The 
erring  Shaftesbury  milestone  calls  to 
mind  the  fierce  thrust  of  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell  at  the  Times,  when  he  said  of  that 
journal,  that  it  was  "like  a  misplaced 
milestone,  which  can  never  by  any  pos- 
sibility speak  the  truth." 

The  barrister  brother  of  a  well- 
known  Dorset  squire,  for  many  a  long 
year  travelled  the  Western  Circuit 
with  exemplary  regularity.  Although 
clever  and  arousing  enough  in  private 
life,  he  either  made  no  efforts  to  ob- 
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tain  briefs,  or  was  singularly  unsuc- 
cessful In  his  efforts.  The  pleasant  so- 
cial life,  the  good  company  and  the 
good  stories,  seemed  sufficient  to  at- 
tract him  to  the  circuit  mess  without 
the  lure  of  guineas.  At  last,  however, 
by  some  inscrutable  fortune,  a  brief 
came  to  him,  a  brief  to  defend  a 
somewhat  notorious  prisoner,  and  It 
was  marked  two  guineas,  the  fee  be- 
ing subscribed  by  some  friends  of  the 
offender.  This  piece  of  good  fortune, 
as  others  would  have  thought  it,  evi- 
dently sat  heavily  upon  the  soul  of  this 
most  estimable  counseller.  He  did  not 
seem  himself  at  all.  It  was  whispered 
about  that  B.  had  a  brief,  but  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  A  day  passed 
over  and  the  case  had  not  come  on.  but 
B.  seemed  to  be  more  himself.  Late  In 
the  day  the  prisoner  was  put  In  the 
dock  and  called  on  to  plead.  To  the 
profound  astonishment  of  the  members 
of  the  bar,  who  were  all  looking  out  to 
see  how  B.  would  conduct  the  defence, 
the  prisoner  pleaded  "guilty."  B.  mut- 
tered a  few  words  In  expiation  of  the 
culprit,  the  offender  was  sentenced,  and 
the  Court  rose  for  the  day.  The  secret 
leaked  out  a  little  later,  that  B.,  hav- 
ing been  In  an  agony  of  mind  at  the 
prospect  of  having  to  defend  the  pris- 
oner, bad  hit  upon  a  brilliant  device  in 
order  to  extricate  himself.  He  had 
sought  an  interview  with  the  prisoner, 
and  pointed  out  to  him,  that  as  he 
would  probably  be  convicted  It  was  far 
best  for  him  to  plead  "guilty,"  so  that 
the  evidence  might  not  be  gone  into, 
which  course  would  enable  him  to  get 
a  lighter  sentence,  and  to  clench  the 
matter  had  tipped  the  prisoner  half  a 
guinea  out  of  his  fee. 

Canon  Dayman,  who  for  half  a  cen- 
tury was  Rector  of  Shilllngstone,  pub- 
lished in  early  life  a  metrical  and 
scholarly  translation  of  the  "Inferno." 
and  in  later  years  for  a  long  period 
represented  a  portion  of  the  diocese  in 
the    blissful    realm    of  Convocation. 
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Amusing  as  well  as  learned,  I  remem- 
ber his  telling  a  story  of  one  of  bis 
parishioners,  whom  he  found  one  cold, 
wet  and  windy  night,  standing  shiver- 
ing under  the  archway  which  spans  the 
high  road,  over  which  the  Somerset 
and  Dorset  Railway  runs  at  Shilling- 
stone.  Wondering  what  the  man  could 
be  doing,  standing  on  a  cold  wet  night 
in  the  most  draughty  place  Imagin- 
able, the  Canon  asked  him  what  he  did 
there,  and  the  reply  was,  "Please,  sir, 
I  be  going  to  sing  bass  next  Sunday  In 
the  anthem  and  I  be  trying  to  catch  a 
booze"  (wheeze). 

The  family  name  of  Legg  is  to  be 
met  with  in  many  parishes  in  Dorset. 
In  a  western  Dorset  village  a  family  of 
farmers  of  this  name  prospered  much, 
and  it  coming  to  their  knowledge  that 
the  name  of  Legg.  spelt  with  a  final 
"e,"  bore  a  more  aristocratic  appear- 
ance, they  took  to  spelling  it  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth's 
family.  They  were  not,  however,  sat- 
isfied with  improving  upon  their  own 
use  of  their  patronymic,  but  carried 
the  matter  a  stage  further,  employing 
the  local  stone-mason  to  cut  a  final  "e" 
upon  quite  a  number  of  monuments  in 
the  churchyard,  erected  to  deceased 
members  of  their  family.  This  beatifi- 
cation of  their  ancestors  aroused  the 
resentment  of  the  parishioners,  and  the 
result  was  that  hammers  and  chisels 
went  to  work,  and  the  offending  "e" 
was  forthwith  deleted  from  all  the 
monuments.  And  there  they  stand  to 
this  day,  for  any  one  to  see,  with  a 
large  chip  out  of  the  stone  after  the 
name  of  Legg,  whenever  it  occurs. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
rural  rectors  of  Dorset,  a  man  upright 
in  all  bis  ways,  gentle,  devout,  win- 
ning and  beloved  by  all  his  village  folk, 
was  wont  to  assist  them  in  many  little 
secular  affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  In 
spiritual  matters.  An  old  shepherd 
who  lived  in  the  parish  had  some  little 
property  to  dispose  of,  and  he  asked 


the  kindly  rector  to  help  him  to  make 
his  will.  The  rector  duly  wrote  It  out, 
had  It  duly  witnessed,  and  for  safe 
custody  It  was  handed  to  the  rector  to 
keep.  A  few  years  passed  away,  and 
the  old  shepherd  was  laid  at  rest,  and 
his  relatives  came  to  the  rector  for  the 
will.  Nowhere  could  the  will  be  found. 
Methodical  pigeon-holing  for  future 
reference  was  not  a  strong  point  with 
the  rector.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
months,  and  still  no  will  forthcoming, 
the  relatives  suggested  that  the  rector 
should  apportion  the  old  shepherd's 
property  among  them  The  rector  was 
still  In  trouble,  for  he  could  not  recall 
the  Intentions  of  the  testator.  But 
feeling  that  a  responsibility  devolved 
upon  him  to  bring  about  some  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  he  grappled  with  it  as 
best  he  could,  and  apportioned  the 
property  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  surviving  relatives.  Time  passed 
on,  and  some  two  years  later,  in  the 
pocket  of  his  writing  desk,  he  found 
the  lost  will,  and  then  to  his  dismay 
discovered  that  bis  apportionment  in 
no  respect  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  will.  What  was  to  be  done?  After 
pondering  over  the  situation  for  a 
while,  he  took  the  belated  will  and  con- 
signed it  to  the  flames  of  his  study 
fire.  The  relatives  were  left  In  undis- 
turbed harmony,  but  the  old  shepherd's 
wishes  were  never  carried  out.  Who 
can  say  that  the  rector's  happy  Igno- 
rance of  the  penalties  of  the  law  was 
not  all  for  the  best,  and  that  in  such  a 
ease  "  'twere  folly  to  be  wise?" 

A  familiar  figure  on  market  days  In 
the  county  town  of  Dorset  for  many  a 
long  year  was  William  Barnes,  the 
Dorset  poor  man's  poet  quaintly  at- 
tired In  slouch  hat  knee-breeches  and 
buckled  shoes,  with  a  Scotch  plaid 
wound  about  blm,  and  a  stout  staff  In 
his  hand.  He  seemed  to  prefer  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street  to  the  pavement  and 
to  be  thinking  of  matters  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  scene  before 
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him.  Halting  at  the  four  cross  ways 
la  the  centre  of  the  town,  he  would 
pull  his  old-fashioned  watch  from  a 
deep  fob  and  set  It  by  the  town  clock. 
Having:  completed  this  first  act,  he 
turned  about,  and  methodically  pro- 
ceeded about  the  other  business  which 
brought  him  on  Saturdays  into  town. 

William  Barnes  sang  his  songs  in  his 
native  Doric  almost  all  in  the  early 
fifties,  much  as  a  bird  trills  out  its 
ditty,  and  they  soon  got  fast  hold  of 
the  people  whose  dialect  they  were 
written  in.  *  Grave  and  gay.  they 
touched  all  hearts.  Before  saying 
something  of  the  humor  of  William 
Barnes,  let  me  quote  one  stanza  from 
"The  Voices  that  be  gone." 

How  mother,  when  we  us'd  to  stun 
Her  head  wl'  all  our  naisy  fun, 
Did  wish  us  all  a-gone  vrom  home. 
An'  now  that  some  be  dead,  an'  some 
Be  gone,  an'  all  the  place  is  dum', 
How  she  do  wish,  wl*  useless  tears. 
To  have  agen  about  her  ears 
The  valces  that  be  gone. 

Before  William  Barnes  took  Orders, 
and  settled  down  in  a  country  living, 
be  kept  a  school,  and  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions, one  of  his  pupils,  with  no  tuition 
other  than  what  he  received  from 
Barnes,  came  out  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  successful  candidates.  His  master 
waa  forthwith  deluged  with  letters 
from  parents  offering  him  their  sons  as 
pupils,  but.  with  modesty  and  humor. 
William  Barnes  wrote  to  decline  their 
offers,  saying  "it  took  two  to  do  it." 

On  the  little  lawn  of  the  poet's  pic- 
turesque rectory  at  Came,  there  used 
to  crouch  two  lions  In  stone.  When 
little  children  came  to  visit  him,  he 
used  to  excite  their  Interest  and  curi- 
osity by  telling  them  that  "the  lions 
always  roared  when  they  heard  the 
dock  strike  twelve."  William  Barnes 
was  very  fond  of  children  and  used  to 
wish  that  people  would  record  more 
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children's  sayings.  A  lady  told  him  of. 
a  question  put  to  her  In  the  Sunday- 
school:  "Please,  ma'am,  does  God  keep 
His  angels  in  bottles?"  "No,  my  dear, 
why  should  He?"  "Please,  ma'am,  be- 
cause mother  keeps  her  spirits  in 
bottles."  William  Barnes  at  once  ob- 
served, "A  child's  reasoning  is  mostly 
right,  its  premises  are  often  wrong 
from  Ignorance,  but  Its  observation  is 
right  as  far  as  it  goes."  A  propos  of 
preserving  the  sayings  of  children,  I 
may  here  relate  the  observation  of  a 
small  Dorset  boy,  made  to  me  at  a 
children's  dance,  some  few  years  ago. 
Seeing  that  he  bad  been  dancing  the 
whole  evening  with  one  little  girl,  but 
that  at  the  moment  of  speaking  to 
him  she  bad  apparently  found  another 
partner.  I  said,  "How  Is  it,  Reggie, 
that  you  are  not  dancing  with  Susy 
this  dance?"  "Oh!"  replied  the  dimin- 
utive lord  of  creation,  "I  have  lent  her 
to  Tom  for  this  dance." 

A  Dorset  doctor  of  somewhat  boast- 
ful temperament  was  dining  one  day 
at  a  big  dinner  party,  when  the  conver- 
sation after  dinner  turned  upon  the 
army  as  a  profession.  The  doctor  re- 
marked that  his  parents  had  made  a 
great  mistake  in  not  sending  him  into 
the  army,  for  which  he  declared  himself 
eminently  fit.  "Oh,  you  make  a  great 
mistake,"  said  a  Dorset  squire  across 
the  table;  "you  would  not  have  killed 
half  as  many  if  you  had  gone  into  the 
army  as  you  have  In  your  own  profes- 
sion." 

A  great  character  among  the  shep- 
herds of  Dorset  was  one  "Nat"  Seale. 
A  solitary  shepherd  upon  the  downs  of 
Dorset,  through  his  long  life  of  four- 
score years  and  ten,  he  was  brimful  of 
native  wit.  Religious  topics  were  not 
to  his  mind.  The  curate  of  Fording- 
ton,  where  the  old  shepherd  spent  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  tried  on 
many  occasions  to  get  "Nat"  to  talk 
on  religious  subjects,  but  he  always 
turned  the  conversation.   At  last,  one 
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day,  the  curate  got  him  so  far  as  to 
speak  to  him  of  Christ,  when  the  old 
man,  turning  upon  him,  said,  "Well, 
He  were  the  Good  Shepherd,  wer'n't 
He?"  The  curate  assenting,  the  old 
shepherd  added,  with  strong  emphasis, 
"Well,  I  tell'ee  what  I  believe.  I  don't 
believe  as  one  Shepherd  will  ever 
round  upon  another  shepherd"— savor- 
ing something  of  the  philosophy  of 
Omar  the  tent  maker,  "He's  a  good  fel- 
low, and  'twill  all  be  well."  So  ended 
this  portion  of  their  conversation,  and 
not  another  word  would  the  old  shep- 
herd say  upon  the  subject 

Another  Dorset  shepherd,  "Rifleman" 
Harris  of  Blandford,  fought  through 
the  Peninsular  War,  and  has  left  one 
of  the  very  few  records  of  past  cam- 
paigns, as  seen  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  soldier  In  the  ranks.  The  Dorset 
shepherds  were  a  small  race  of  men, 
and  the  Dorset  regiment,  which  in  the 
long  war  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury was  largely  recruited  from  among 
them,  went  by  the  sobriquet  of  "The 
Little  Shepherds."  Rifleman  Harris, 
himself  only  five  feet  five  inches  in 
.height,  had  an  intense  dislike  for  tall 
men,  and  makes  all  bis  villains  over  six 
feet.  In  the  retreat  from  Vigo,  he  avers 
that  the  tall  men  were  the  greatest 
grumblers,  the  greatest  eaters  and  the 
worst  fighters,  and  bore  fatigue  much 
worse  than  the  short  soldiers. 

Dorset  soldiers  in  the  ranks  have  not, 
however,  all  been  diminutive.  Ser- 
geant Davy  of  the  Guards,  who  fought 
through  the  Crimean  War,  stood  well 
over  six  feet  in  his  shoes.  I  remem- 
ber his  telling  me  that  as  they  were 
settling  down  into  a  gallop  for  a  ter- 
rific charge,  the  ballets  hissing  round 
them,  bis  mate  who  rode  next  him 
shouted  out:  "This  is  a  damned  rum 
way  of  earning  a  living,  ain't  it.  Bill?" 

The  cenotaph  to  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which  stands  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  was  the  work  of  a  genuine 
•  Blandford  boy.  Alfred  Stevens,  whoso 


father  was  a  tradesman  in  that  town, 
and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a 
neighboring  farmer.  This  grand  monu- 
ment, the  finest  of  its  kind  produced  in 
this  century,  and  equal  to  the  best 
work  of  the  period  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  occupied  many  years 
of  his  life,  and  although  paid 
for  by  the  State,  its  creator  was 
ill  requited  for  his  labors.  Alfred 
Stevens  intended  to  complete  this  mon- 
ument with  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Duke;  but  he  counted  without  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  who  put  their  veto  upon 
this,  on  the  ground  that  a  horse  was  a 
profane  animal,  which  led  Punch  to 
ask  whether  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
would  prefer  a  donkey. 

Our  village  milkman,  some  years  ago 
now,  rejoiced  in  the  patronymic  of 
Meagher,  and  the  milk  he  vended  only 
too  often  corresponded  in  quality  with 
his  name.  So  much  did  the  village  folk 
resent  the  poverty  of  his  milk,  that  in 
the  small  hours  of  one  winter's  night 
some  of  them  called  him  out  of  bed, 
telling  him  to  come  down  without  de- 
lay, as  his  best  cow  was  choking. 
Down  hurried  old  Meagher,  to  find  all 
right  in  the  dairy,  and  only  a  carrot 
stuck  In  the  nozzle  of  the  pump. 

The  rector  of  a  parish  not  far  from 
Weymouth  was  complaining  to  one  of 
his  women  parishioners  that  she  did 
not  bring  her  children  to  be  baptized. 
"Please,  sir,"  she  said,  "they  be  all 
girls  and  it's  no  use  baptizing  they." 
The  rector  was  puzzled,  and  then  dis- 
covered that  the  good  woman  thought 
the  main  object  of  baptism  was  to  en- 
sure what  she  called  "lines"— to  other 
words  a  baptismal  certificate  needed 
for  boys  Who  want  to  enter  the  Navy. 

Dorset  cheese,  locally  known  as  "blue 
vinny,"  enjoys  a  doubtful  reputation. 
When  first  made,  it  is  of  the  color  and 
almost  the  consistency  of  the  chalk 
which  underlies  the  Dorset  downs. 
After  keeping  a  while  It  takes  on  a  pale, 
blue-veined  (vlnney'd)  appearance,  and 
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becomes,  though  always  hard,  more 
palatable.  William  Barnes,  after  read- 
ing some  of  his  poems  one  evening  to 
a  large  gathering  of  the  Dorset  militia, 
propounded  a  riddle  which  went  home 
to  them.   "Tell  me,  my  men,"  said  he, 
"why  the  Dorset  militia  is  like  blue 
vlnny."   "Because,"  he  added,  "they'll 
both  stand  Are  and  never  run."  His 
Joke  at  the  un  melting  moods  of  Dorset 
cheese   was   thoroughly  appreciated. 
Another  story  anent  blue  vlnny  relates 
how  two  Gllllngham  farmers  differing 
as  to  the  merits  of  blue  vlnny.  the  de- 
tractor of  its  qualities  offered  to  bet 
the  other  a  sovereign  that  he  could  not 
get  two  Dorset  cheeses  stolen.  The  bet 
being  taken,  it  was  arranged  that  at 
bedtime  a  cheese  should  be  left  on  the 
doorstep  when  the  house  was  locked 
up,  to  see  if  any  one  would  take  it 
away  by  the  morning.    Next  morning 
the  cheese  was  gone,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  backer  of  blue  vinny,  and 
the  following  night  the  second  cheese 
was  duly  locked  out  on  the  doorstep. 
Next  day,  to  his  great  chagrin,  both 
of  the  cheeses  lay  side  by  side  on  the 
doorstep. 

Lectures  delivered  in  Dorset  have  not 
been  without  their  humorous  side.  Not 
long  ago  a  "Universities  Extension" 
lecturer  gave  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
Dante,  which  was  largely  attended  by 
young  women  from  the  neighboring 
country  houses  and  rectories.  The  first 
lecture  was  mainly  taken  up  with  a 
description  of  the  deflniteness  and 
neatness  of  Dante's  "Inferno."  "accu- 
rately separated  into  circles  with  well- 
pointed  compasses;  mapped  and  proper- 
ly surveyed  in  every  direction, 
trenched  In  a  thoroughly  good  style  of 
engineering,  and  divided  Into  a  con- 
centric series  of  moats  and  embank- 
ments like  those  about  a  castle,  with 
bridges  from  each  embankment  to  the 
next"  (Ruskin.  "Modern  Painters"). 
The  whole  lecture  was  represented  by 
but  three  words  on  the  notes  of  one  of 


the  listeners;  her  terse  record  was, 
"Hell  very  neat." 

Another  series  of  lectures  was  given 
In  connection  with  higher  religious  ed- 
ucation, attended  in  the  main  by  the 
same  class  of  students  as  the  Dante 
lectures.  The  first  group  of  lectures  in 
this  series  was  upon  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  the  lecturer  laid  great  stress  upoa 
the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  as  writ- 
ten  by  St  John.  At  the  close  of  the  lec- 
tures an  examination  by  papers  was 
held,  and  in  half  the  papers  sent  up 
grave  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  St 
John  being  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  As  in  all  probability  not  one 
of  those  attending  the  lectures  had,  be- 
fore the  lectures  were  given,  so  much 
as  heard  that  the  point  was  in  dispute, 
Che  lecturer  was  naturally  much  dis- 
tressed to  find  that  he  had  raised 
doubts  where  none  previously  existed 
—that  his  labors  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  had 
precisely  the  opposite  result. 

A  widower  in  a  somewhat  prominent 
position  In  life  had  inscribed  upon  his 
late  wife's  tomb,  "The  light  of  mine 
eyes  is  gone  from  me."  Taking  unto 
himself  a  second  wife  with  remarkable 
promptitude,  a  Dorset  yokel  scrawled 
as  his  comment  upon  the  text  set  forth 
upon  the  tablet,  "But  he  soon  struck 
another  match." 

A  kind-hearted  and  wealthy  man, 
who  had  from  small  beginnings  built 
up  a  large  fortune,  used  to  allow  the 
public  to  freely  traverse  two  of  his 
estates.  He  bad  put  up  a  notice,  ask- 
ing for  good  conduct  from  his  visitors, 
and  stating  that  "the  two  estates  Is  the 
property  of  So-and-so,  Esq."  Some 
humorous  passer-by  struck  out  the 
word  "la,"  and  wrote  over  it  "am."  The 
owner  of  the  property,  seeing  the  alter- 
ation, turned  to  a  friend  who  was  with 
him,  and  in  all  innocence  asked  "which 
was  right?"  His  companion  gently 
suggested  that  it  might  be  even  better 
If  the  word  "are"  was  substituted. 
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Mr.  Francis  Fane,  who  first  sat  for 
Dorchester  In  1790,  was  desperately 
fond  of  practical  joking,  and  travelling 
one  day  to  London  Inside  the  coach,  the 
heavily  laden  pocket  In  the  coat-tail  of 
the  Dorchester  barber  who  was  out- 
side hung  down  temptingly  near  the 
open  window.  Mr.  Fane  could  not  re- 
sist the  opportunity  of  slitting  the  bar- 
ber's pocket  and  extracting  Its  con- 
tents, which  proved  to  be  a  large 
packet  of  bank  notes,  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  barber  to  deliver  safely 
In  London.  When  the  barber  discov- 
ered his  loss,  his  dismay  was  great, 
and  after  he  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  desperation,  Mr.  Fane  produced 
the  packet  of  notes,  and  by  way  of 
amends  proposed  to  give  the  barber  a 
dinner  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar  in 
London.  The  dinner  took  place  on  the 
afternoon  fixed  for  the  barber's  return 
to  Dorchester,  and  the  barber  waxing 
mellow,  plied  with  good  liquor,  Mr. 
Fane  assisted  him  into  the  night  coach 
for  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  where 
the  bewildered  barber  In  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  could  neither 
find  his  pole  nor  his  local  landmark, 
the  town  pump,  hard  by  which  was  his 
shop. 

Times  were  rougher  In  those  days 
than  now.  "Hangings"  were  then 
looked  forward  to,  as  a  pleasant 
break  In  the  dulness  of  life.  Said  an 
old  Dorset  shepherd,  pointing  to  where 
the  gibbet  stood  on  the  wild  downs 
near  Cranbourne.  "A  hanging  was  a 
pretty  sight  when  I  were  a  boy,  for  the 
sheriff  and  Javelin  men  came  a  home- 
back,  and  they  all  stopped  for  refresh- 
ment at  the  inn  near  by,  as  they'd  come 
a  long  way,  and  we  all  had  a  drink." 
"And  did  the  man  who  was  going  to 
be  hanged  have  anything?"  "Lord! 
yes,  sir,  as  much  strong  beer  as  he 
liked,  and  we  all  drank  his  health;  and 

The  Cornhlll  Magailne. 


then  they  hanged  he,  and  buried  him 
by  the  gibbet" 

The  gay  wit  of  Lord  Alington  needs 
no  bush.  When  county  councils  were 
established  In  1880  Lord  Allngton  stood 
for  a  division  in  Dorset  as  a  county 
councillor,  and  had  for  an  opponent  a 
county  parson  from  the  neighborhood. 
The  parson,  carried  away  by  the  fervor 
of  the  contest,  told  his  would-be  con- 
stituents. In  somewhat  rhetorical  lan- 
guage, that  he  "was  prepared  to  die  for 
them."  In  spite  of  this  generous  offer, 
when  the  contest  was  over,  it  was 
found  that  Lord  Alington  had  been  re- 
turned by  a  thumping  majority.  In 
his  address  that  evening  to  the  electors, 
thanking  them  for  his  election.  Lord 
Alington  humorously  said  that  he  had 
"no  Intention  whatever  of  dying  for  his 
constituents,  he  meant  to  live  for  them, 
and  he  thought  that  they  bad  shown, 
by  electing  him,  that  they  considered 
that  "a  live  lord  was  better  than  a 
dead  parson." 

Early  in  the  nineties  a  close  parlia- 
mentary contest  was  waged  for  the 
Southern  Division  of  Dorset,  and 
shortly  after  the  election  was  over,  the 
elected  member  and  the  defeated  can- 
didate attended  an  agricultural  dinner, 
when  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  latter  to 
propose  the  toast  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament The  dinner  was  held  in  a 
large  marquee,  which  was  creaking 
and  groaning  under  the  strain  of  a 
boisterous  storm  of  wind  and  wet  rag- 
ing outside.  The  speaker.  In  making 
reference  to  his  successful  opj>onent 
happily  said  "that  whatever  might 
have  been  their  respective  feelings  on 
a  recent  occasion,  on  that  particular 
day  they  were  in  complete  accord,  for 
they  were  both  of  them  entirely  satis- 
fled,  not  only  with  the  state  of  the  can- 
vass, but  also  with  the  state  of  the 
poll"  (pole). 

Robert  Edgcumbe. 
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Dawn  is  alive  In  the  world,  and  the  darkness  of  heaven  and 
of  earth 

Subsides  In  the  light  of  a  smile  more  sweet  than  the  loud 
noon's  mirth. 

Spring  lives  as  a  babe  lives,  glad  and  divine  as  the  sun,  and 
unsure 

If  aught  so  divine  and  so  glad  may  be  worshipped  and  loved 
and  endure. 

A  soft  green  glory  suffuse*  the  love-lit  earth  with  delight. 
And  the  face  of  the  noon  is  fair  as  the  face  of  the  star-clothed 
night 

Earth  knows  not  and  doubts  not  at  heart  of  the  glories  again 
to  be; 

Sleep  doubts  not  and  dreams  not  how  sweet  shall  the  waking 
beyond  her  be. 

A  whole  white  world  of  revival  awaits  May's  whisper  awhile, 
Abides  and  exults  in  the  bud  as  a  soft  hushed  laugh  in  a 
smile. 

As  a  maid's  mouth  laughing  with  love  and  subdued  for  the 

love's  sake,  May 
Shines  and  withholds  for  a  little  the  word  she  revives  to  say. 

When  the  clouds  and  the  winds  and  the  sunbeams  are  warring 
and  strengthening  with  joy  that  they  live, 
Spring,  from  reluctance  enkindled  to  rapture,  from  slumber 
to  strife. 

Stirs,  and  repents,  and  is  winter,  and  weeps,  and  awakes  as 
the  frosts  forgive. 
And  the  dark  chill  death  of  the  woodland  is  troubled,  and 
dies  into  life. 

And  the  honey  of  heaven,  of  the  hives  whence  night  feeds  full 
on  the  springtide's  breath. 
Fills  fuller  the  lips  of  the  lustrous  air  with  delight  In  the 
dawn; 

Each  blossom  enkindling  with  love  that  is  life  and  subsides 
with  a  smile  into  death 
Arises  and  lightens  and  sets  as  a  star  from  her  sphere  with- 
drawn. 

Not  sleep.  In  the  rapture  of  radiant  dreams,  when  sundawn 
smiles  on  the  night. 
Shews  earth  so  sweet  with  a  splendor  and  fragrance  of  life 
that  is  love; 

Each  blade  of  the  glad  live  grass,  each  bud  that  receives  or 
rejects  the  light. 
Salutes  and  responds  to  the  marvel  of  Maytime  around  and 
above. 
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Joy  gives  thanks  for  the  sight  and  the  savor  of  heaven,  and  is 
humbled 

With  awe  that  exults  in  thanksgiving;  the  towers  of  the 

flowers  of  the  trees 
Shine  sweeter  than  snows  that  the  hand  of  the  season  has 

melted  and  crumbled, 
And  fair  as  the  foam  that  Is  lesser  of  life  than  the  loveliest 

of  these. 

But  the  sense  of  a  life  more  lustrous  with  Joy  and  enkindled 
of  glory 

Than  man's  was  ever  or  may  be,  and  briefer  than  joys  most 
brief, 

Bids  man's  heart  bend  and  adore,  be  the  man's  head  golden 
or  hoary, 

As  It  leapt  but  a  breath's  time  since  and  saluted  the  flower 
and  the  leaf. 

The  rapture  that  springs  Into  love  at  the  sight  of  the  world's 
exultation 

Takes  not  a  sense  of  rebuke  from  the  sense  of  triumphant 
awe; 

But  the  spirit  that  quickens  the  body  fulfils  It  with  mute 
adoration. 

And  the  knees  would  fain  bow  down  as  the  eyes  that  re- 
joiced and  saw. 


II. 


Pair  and  sublime  as  the  face  of  the  dawn  is  the  splendor  of 
May. 

But  the  sky's  and  the  sea's  joy  fades  not  as  earth's  pride 
passes  away. 

Yet  hardly  the  sun's  first  lightning  or  laughter  of  love  on  tile 
sea 

So  humbles  the  heart  into  worship  that  knows  not  or  doubts 
if  it  be 

As  the  first  full  glory  beholden  again  of  the  life  new-born 
That  bails  and  applauds  with  Inaudible  music  the  season  of 
morn. 

A  day's  length  since,  and  It  was  not;  a  night* s  length  more, 
and  the  sun 

Salutes  and  enkindles  a  world  of  delight  as  a  strange  world 
won. 

A  new  life  answers  and  thrills  to  the  kiss  of  the  young  strong 
year. 

And  the  glory  we  see  is  as  music  we  hear  not,  and  dream  that 
we  hear. 

From  blossom  to  blossom  the  live  tune  kindles,  from  tree  to 
tree. 

And  we  know  not  indeed  if  we  hear  not  the  song  of  the  life 
we  see. 
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For  the  first  blithe  day  that  beholds  It  and  worships  and  cher- 
ishes cannot  bnt  alng 
With  a  londer  and  lustier  delight  In  the  sun  and  the  sunlit 
earth 

Than  the  Joy  of  the  days  that  beheld  but  the  soft  green  dawn 
of  the  slow  faint  spring 
Glad  and  afraid  to  be  glad,  and  subdued  In  a  sharuefast 
mirth. 

When  the  first  bright  knoll  of  the  woodland  world  laughs  out 
Into  fragrant  light. 
The  year's  heart  changes  and  quickens  with  sense  of  delight 
In  desire, 

And  the  kindling  desire  Is  one  with  thanksgiving  for  utter 
fruition  of  sight, 
For  sight  and  for  sense  of  a  world  that  the  sun  finds  meet 
for  his  lyre. 

Music  made  of  the  morning  that  smites  from  the  chords  of  the 
mute  world  song 
Trembles  and  quickens  and  lightens,  unfelt,  unbeholden,  un- 
heard, 

From  blossom  on  blossom  that  climbs  and  exults  In  the 
strength  of  the  sun  grown  strong, 
And  answers  the  word  of  the  wind  of  the  spring  with  the 
sun's  own  word. 

Hard  on  the  skirt  of  the  deep  soft  copses  that  spring  re- 
fashions, 

Triumphs  and  towers  to  the  height  of  the  crown  of  a  wild- 
wood  tree 

One  royal  hawthorn,  sublime  and  serene  as  the  Joy  that  Im- 
passions 

Awe  that  exults  In  thanksgiving  for  sight  of  the  grace  we 

The  grace  that  is  given  of  a  god  that  abides  for  a  season, 
mysterious 

And  merciful,  fervent  and  fugitive,  seen  and  unknown  and 
adored; 

His  presence  is  felt  in  the  light  and  the  fragrance  elate  and 
Imperious, 

His  laugh  and  his  breath  in  the  blossom  are  love's,  the  be- 
loved soul's  lord. 
For  surely  the  soul  if  It  loves  Is  beloved  of  the  god  as  a  lover 
Whose  love  is  not  all  unaccepted,  a  worship  not  utterly  vain; 
Too  full,  too  deep  is  the  Joy  that  revives  for  the  soul  to  re- 
cover 

Yearly,  beholden  of  hope  and  of  memory  in  sunshine  and 
rain. 

in. 

Wonder  and  love  stand  silent,  and  stricken  at  heart  and  stilled. 
But  yet  is  the  cup  of  delight  and  of  worship  unpledged  and 
unfilled. 
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A  hand's  breadth  hence  leaps  up,  laughs  out  as  an  angel 

crowned 

A  strong  rail  fountain  of  flowers  overflowing  above  and 

around. 

The  boughs  and  the  blossoms  in  triumph  salute  with  adoring 

mirth 

The  womb  that  bare  them,  the  glad  green  mother,  the  sun- 
bright  earth. 

Downward  sweeping,  as  song  subsides  into  silence,  none 
May  hear  what  sound  la  the  word's  they  speak  to  the  brooding 
sun. 

None  that  hearken  may  hear;  man  may  but  pass  and  adore. 
And  humble  hla  heart  In  thanksgiving  for  Joy  that  is  now  no 

more. 

And  sudden,  afront  and  ahead  of  him,  Joy  Is  alive  and  aflame 

On  the  shrine  whose  incense  la  given  of  the  godhead,  again  the 

Pale  and  pure  as  a  maiden  secluded  In  secret  and  cherished 
with  fear. 

One  sweet  glad  hawthorn  smiles  as  It  shrinks  under  shelter, 
screened 

By  two  strong  brethren  whose  bounteous  blossom  ou,tsoars  it, 

year  after  year, 
While  earth  stlU  cleaves  to  the  live  spring's  breast  as  a 

babe  unweaned. 
Never  was  amaranth  fairer  In  fields  where  heroes  of  old  found 

rest, 

Never  was  aaphodel  sweeter;  but  here  they  endure  not  long. 
Though  ever  the  sight  that  salutes  them  again  and  adores 

them  awhile  is  blest. 
And  the  heart  is  a  hymn,  and  the  sense  is  a  soul,  and  the 

soul  la  a  song. 

Alone  on  a  dyke's  trenched  edge,  and  afar  from  the  blossom- 
ing wlldwood's  verge, 
Laughs  and  lightens  a  sister,  triumphant  In  love-lit  pride; 
Clothed  round  with  the  sun,  and  Inviolate;  her  blossoms  exult 
as  the  springtide  surge. 
When  the  wind  and  the  dawn  enkindle  the  snows  of  the 
shoreward  tide. 

Hardly  the  worship  of  old  that  rejoiced  as  It  knelt  In  the 
vision 

Shown  of  the  God  new-born  whose  breath  is  the  spirit 'of 
spring 

Hailed  ever  with  love  more  strong  and  defiant  of  death's  deri- 
sion 

A  Joy  more  perfect  than  here  we  mourn  for  as  May  takes 
wing. 

Time  gives  It  and  takes  it  again  and  restores  it;  the  glory, 
the  wonder. 

The  triumph  of  lustrous  blossom  that  makes  of  the  steep 
sweet  bank 
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One  visible  marvel  of  music  Inaudible,  oyer  and  under, 
Attuned  as  in  heaven,  pass  hence  and  return  for  the  sun  to 
thank, 

The  stare  and  the  sun  give  thanks  for  the  glory  bestowed  and 


For  the  gladness  they  give  and  rejoice  in.  the  night  and  the 

dawn  and  the  day; 
But  nought  they  behold  when  the  world  to  aflower  and  the 

season  Is  golden 
Makes  answer  as  meet  and  as  sweet  as  the  flower  that  itself 

to  May. 

A.  0.  Swinburne. 


SHARKS. 


The  name  of  these  animals  is  gener- 
ally associated  with  deeds  of  daring 
and  violence,  but  not  all  of  them  have 
this  character.  Take  as  an  example 
the  Basking  Shark,1  which  is  some- 
times found  from  80  to  40  feet  long, 
and  Is  the  largest  fish  that  swims  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  or  possibly  In  any 
other  ocean.  It  has  only  rudimentary 
teeth,  which  are  rather  difficult  to  find, 
as  it  has  really  no  use  for  them;  but 
Instead,  the  Great  Father  has  provided 
these  fish  with  extensive  whale-bone 
gills,  whereby  they  can  sift  the  sea  and 
from  the  remaining  mlnutia?  find  sus- 
tenance enough  to  support  themselves, 
although  of  such  huge  dimensions. 
And  this  to  a  certain  extent  makes 
them  the  real  police  of  the  ocean,  keep- 
ing the  balance  right  between  its  larger 
and  lesser  life.  This  will  be  under- 
stood when  It  Is  known  that  In  the  Beas 
which  surround  the  British  Isles  there 
exist  minute  crustaceans  In  untold  and 
Incalculable  myriads,  that  often  live  In 
vast  shoals,  each  shoal  filling  scores  of 
square  miles  of  water.  These  are  so 
prolific  that  there  is  great  danger  of 

1  For  the  common  names  of  flsbea  I  »liall  fol- 


their  filling  the  sea.  to  the  Injury  of 
most  other  fishes.  They  are  the  great 
food  of  the  mackerel,  herring  and  pil- 
chard families;  and,  when  these  cannot 
keep  them  under,  the  basking  shark 
comes  to  their  assistance  and  gulps 
them  down  in  millions,  by  this  means 
giving  a  shade  of  fair  play  to  most 
other  fish  life. 

Again,  there  are  others  of  the  genus, 
which  have  not  extreme  habits,  but  are 
fair  members  of  the  great  fish  tribes, 
unless  hard  pressed,  when  they  are 
generally  a  match  for  their  enemies. 
But  as  this  article  must  be  a  short  one, 
I  had  better  consider  especially  the 
more  violent  forms  of  the  race;  so  I 
will  first  remark  on  the 

Ncasa-HouHD  (8cyllium  catulus). 

These  sharks  are  never  seen  together 
in  numbers,  so  they  cannot  be  said  to 
be  gregarious  In  their  habits.  They 
may  be  found  scattered  over  the  sea 
bottom  from  the  Orkney  Isles  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  are  much  scarcer 
In  northern  than  In  southern  waters. 
Off  our  shores  they  generally  live  in 
the  depths  of  the  English  Channel,  ex- 
cept when  on  their  procreatlve  errand, 
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when,  if  their  chosen  haunts  are  shel- 
tered and  quiet,  and  their  accouche- 
ment nooks  abound  in  highly-colored 
floral  varieties,  they  will  sometimes  ap- 
proach so  close  to  land  as  to  tie  their 
eggs  to  the  stems  of  sea  weeds  within 
a  few  feet  of  low  water  spring  tides. 

The  process  of  life  In  this  family, 
like  that  in  other  sharks,  is  somewhat 
on  the  same  conditions  as  that  of  the 
higher  vertebra ta,  except  that  in  the 
final  act  the  female  produces  leather- 
like sacs  or  eggs  which  descend  from 
the  oviducts  in  pairs,  one  from  the 
right  and  the  other  from  the  left  side 
(aH  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  male 
and  female  being  double).     In  form 
these  eggs  are  not  unlike  a  mason's 
hand-barrow;   they   are    about  four 
inches   long,  with  tendrils  attached, 
each  of  which  is  about  four  feet  in 
length.  These  fibres,  which  are  as  fine 
as  catgut  at  the  ends,  and  as  stout  as 
whipcord  at  the  base,  are  for  mooring 
the  sacs  to  strong  sea-weeds  or  corals. 
And  as  these  are  generally  attached  in 
shallow  water  the  string  is  a  splendid 
one    for   holding   them    in  position 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
stormy  winters.   On  being  opened  and 
thrown  into  a  basin  their  appearance 
is  just  like  that  of  fowls'  eggs:  the 
yolk  being  yellow  and  surrounded 
with  albumen,  so  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  tell  the  one  from  the  other. 

Mr.  F.  Day  states  that  in  the  Con- 
carneau  reservoir  the  young  took  nine 
months  to  hatch  from  the  egg.  Couch 
has  observed  the  young  ready  for 
hatching  in  April  and  May.  and  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  them  ready  for 
swimming  in  March.  One  thrown  on 
our  coast  in  a  storm  in  March,  1896, 
was  longer  than  the  case,  with  its 
head  turned  around  and  down  the 
purse;  while  the  tail  slightly  protruded 
at  the  vent  end.  These  facts  point  to 
the  probability  that  exact  time  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  final  exit,  and  that 
the  young  use  the  purse  for  conveni- 


ence and  shelter  until  a  favorable  tem- 
perature and  quiet  weather  arrive.  As 
these  eggs  seem  to  be  voided  in  the 
summer  and  early  autumn,  there  can- 
not be  much  doubt  that  in  most  cases 
their  time  of  development  is  from  eight 
to  nine  months. 

In  June,  1896,  I  took  two  eggs  from 
a  female  nurse-hound;  they  were  al- 
most perfect,  and   no   doubt  would 
have  been  deposited  in  July.  Before 
assuming  mimicry  the  color  of  these 
fishes  on  the  sandy  slopes  of  the  ocean 
is  light  brown,  shading  off  to  a  still 
lighter  color  on  the  belly.   The  back 
and  sides  are  interspersed  with  large 
dark  spots.    In  approaching  the  land 
for  this  most  interesting  of  purposes 
their  course  can  be  scarcely  called  a 
migration,  but  rather  a  gradual  wan- 
dering towards  a  certain  destination. 
In  their  course  they  take  great  care  of 
their  Individuality  by  coloring  them- 
selves In  keeping  with  the  grounds  they 
may  pass  over.   On  bare  rocky  ridges 
they  assume  a  reddish-brown  hue,  still 
further  darkening  it  as  they  move  into 
lighter  and   shallower    water.  But 
when  the  laminarian  area  is  reached, 
their  mimicry  Is  complete,  for  here 
they  put  on  a  deep  chocolate  color,  and 
so  dark  is  this  last  coat  that  It  almost 
obliterates  the  black  mottled  spots  on 
their  skins;  hence,  the  blending  of  this 
shade  with  the  fronds  of  the  marine 
forest  is  almost  perfect 

Their  enemies  appear  to  be  the  great 
crab  (Cancer  pa  gurus)  and  the  craw 
fish  (Cancer  homnrm)  and  all  the  black 
congers;  for  when  coming  towards  the 
shore  for  this  purpose  the  sharks  In- 
vade all  their  home  associations;  so 
they,  Jealous  of  the  purpose  of  these 
new  arrivals,  and  being  naturally 
short-tempered,  no  doubt  set  on  them 
in  no  uncertain  manner;  for  it  Is  known 
that  congers  will  bite  viciously,  even 
at  each  other,  out  of  mere  spite,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 
they  will  do  when  troubled  with  Inno- 
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rating  strangers;  and,  as  both  of  these 
creatures  are  decidedly  night  feeders, 
they  must  often  come  In  contact  with 
each  other. 

Couch  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
naturalist  to  notice  the  changing  of 
colors  in  fishes,  for  In  volume  I,  page 
2,  he  states  that  "such  of  them  as  wan- 
der on  more  open  grounds  are  of  a 
lighter  color,  in  conformity  with  a  law 
of  nature  in  fishes  by  which  they  as- 
sume an  Intensity  of  tint  corresponding 
with  the  grounds  they  frequent." 

These  fish  must  possess  a  bad  char- 
acter among  the  marine  inhabitants  of 
the  sea;  It  Is  a  question  whether  the 
family  has  not  poisonous  habits,  for 
the  least  drop  of  water  falling  from 
them  on  any  of  the  edible  fishes  will 
Impart  a  white  spot  and  several  drops 
will  give  a  mottled  and  uncanny  ap- 
pearance. Lacapede  mentions  the 
case  of  a  whole  family  being  poisoned 
by  eating  the  livers  of  one  of  these 
fishes.  I  have  also  noticed  that  fisher- 
men, after  eating  fish  of  this  family, 
especially  when  very  fresh,  will  some- 
times have  a  red  and  Irritated  appear- 
ance in  the  face  and  neck.  Moreover, 
this  fish  has  a  skin  that  all  must  re- 
member who  come  in  contact  with  It, 
for  It  Is  very  objectionable;  and  Its 
spines,  which  are  embedded  in  It,  are 
so  close  and  sharp  that  a  rasp,  with  its 
raised  parts  sharpened  to  represent  dull 
needles,  would  barely  represent  Its  Ir- 
ritating and  cutting  power. 

Again,  the  moment  these  sharks  are 
touched  by  an  enemy  they  twine  them- 
selves around  the  aggressor,  and  with 
a  contracting  and  reversed  action  of 
the  body,  grate  the  surface  with  these 
wretched  spines.  These  motions  se- 
verely lacerate  the  enemy,  and  gener- 
ally take  away  its  surroundings  with 
It  In  fact,  when  dried,  the  skins  of 
these  creatures  are  used  by  polishers 
as  a  substitute  for  glass-paper,  and 
will  rasp  wood  or  alabaster:  they  will 
even  cut  iron  or  silver.    Coopers  In 


Truro,  Cornwall,  called  It  rubskin,  and 
stated  that  a  pound  of  It  was  worth 
a  hundredweight  of  glass-  or  sand- 
paper. 

These  families  are  the  only  fish  I  am 
acquainted  with  that  can  shut  their 
eyes  at  will.  This  Is  done  by  raising 
the  lower  lid.  The  largest  forms  are 
to  be  found  among  the  females,  which 
often  stretch  to  about  five  feet  They 
will  feed  well  on  crabs,  cuttles,  worms, 
holothurias,  and  most  small  fishes. 
When  these  fail  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  devour  whelks.  We  may  thus  guess 
the  power  of  their  Jaws;  evidently  they 
can  break  up  these  massive  univalves 
as  easily  as  a  youngster  can  crack 
nuts;  for  I  have  several  times  found 
quantities  of  their  operculums  in  the 
stomachs  of  these  sharks,  and  when 
these  are  digested  they  leave  a  quan- 
tity of  black  oil  there.  On  June  21st 
1808,  I  opened  two  nurse-hounds  caught 
25  miles  south  of  Deadman  Headland, 
Cornwall.  One  had  operculum  plates 
of  26  whelks  in  its  stomach,  beside  sev- 
eral large  worms.  The  other  had  sev- 
eral holothurias  and  crabs  In  It 

These  fish  are  generally  caught  by 
conger  fishermen  In  the  night  and  the 
bait  suitable  for  one  is  generally  taken 
by  the  other.  The  crabbers,  as  a  rule, 
use  them  as  bait 

No  mention  is  made  by  either  Couch, 
Buckland  or  Day,  of  their  having  a 
lateral  line,  but  on  cutting  across  their 
sides  two  very  decided  lines  are  found 
in  the  skin. 

I  shall  next  treat  of 

The  Blub  Shabk  (Squalut  glaucv$). 

The  home  of  the  blue  shark  is  gen- 
erally in  the  warm  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans.  In  the  sum- 
mer months  a  few  are  found  scattered 
over  the  North  Atlantic.  Their  extreme 
limit  seems  to  be  the  Orkney  Islands, 
which  they  reach  late  In  August  Their 
food  Is  mostly  the  surface-feeding 
fishes;  although.  If  hungry,  they  will 
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bunt  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  at* 
tacking  many  varieties  existing  there, 
such  as  the  gurnards  and  congers;  and 
If  these  are  scarce  they  will  not  despise 
eating  the  living  shells  found  on  the 
sea  bottom;  for  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  the  operculum  of  the  common 
whelk  In  their  stomachs. 

In  these  northern  latitudes  It  Is  rare 
to  see  them  more  than  ten  feet  In 
length;  although  no  doubt  there  are 
some  which  swim  in  these  waters 
larger  than  this.  One  from  the  Eng- 
lish coasts,  preserved  In  the  British 
Museum,  Is  eleven  feet  long;  and  Couch 
records  one  of  fourteen  feet  Day, 
In  bis  great  work  on  "The  Fishes  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  states  that 
In  the  more  southern  waters  they 
sometimes  attain  to  the  length  of  twen- 
ty-five feet;  and  Gunther  remarks  that 
individuals  of  twelve  and  fifteen  feet 
are  of  common  occurrence,  and  that  the 
genus  are  closely  allied  to  Corax 
HemiprMis,  of  the  chalk  and  tertiary 
formations.  That  we  do  not  see  the 
largest  forms  which  visit  our  waters 
seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  nothing  uncommon  to  hear  of  large 
sharks  swallowing  the  bait  and  in  their 
violence  breaking  the  lines  of  the  fish- 
ermen. In  fact  some  years  ago,  I 
was  once  In  this  unfortunate  position. 
It  was  on  a  fine  morning  in  August. 
Just  before  sunrise,  when  one  of  these 
massive  monsters  took  my  bait  I 
knew  my  line  and  hook  were  good- 
more  than  I  could  break  with  all  my 
strength.  In  the  contest  the  creature 
took  the  line  from  me  again  and  again, 
but  by  continued  efforts  I  managed 
each  time  to  turn  it  back  towards  the 
boat  and  to  Increase  the  length  of 
line  at  my  feet  I  was  Ashing  on  the 
starboard  quarter  near  the  stern;  and 
my  companion,  a  stout  six-foot  man 
of  twenty  years,  was  asleep  In  the 
cuddy.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  by 
much  shouting.  I  got  him  to  under- 
stand my  position;  and  just  as  the 


beast  came  in  sight  of  the  boat  he 
came  back,  gaff  in  hand,  and  there 
was  this  monster  sheering  off  and 
along  by  her  side,  and  working  its 
white  nictitating  membrane  off  and  on 
its  eyes,  with  a  fury  little  understood 
unless  actually  seen.     "Now  Is  your 
time,  Joe,  It's  a  beauty;  give  him  your 
weight,"  I  shouted;  but  instead  of  do- 
ing this  he  turned  his  terror-stricken 
face  on  me  and  whispered  "Ifs  the 
Devil  himself.    I  cannot  touch  him;** 
and  leaving  the  gaff  by  my  side  be 
darted  back  Into  the  cuddy  and  shut 
the  door.   Now  I  knew  my  work;  but 
what  was  one  man  in  battling  with 
and  mastering  such  a  mass  of  con- 
centrated energy?     By  main  force  I 
dragged  it  alongside,  and  nipped  the 
line  under  the  cleat  with  one  hand,  and 
gaffed  at  him  with  the  other;  but  the 
moment  I  touched  the  beast  he  took 
the  line  from  me,  when  I  had  to  drop 
the  gaff  and  nip  the  line  with  both 
hands.    The  strain,  however,  was  too 
much  for  my  gear;  and  with  a  violent 
wrench  he  broke  the  line  and  was  off. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel, the  boldness  and  violence  of  these 
sharks  In  the  warmer  months  of  the 
year  must  always  be  considered  by  all 
drift  mackerel  fishermen.  Consequent- 
ly the  nets  have  to  be  watched  with 
great  care,  and,  no  matter  what  amount 
of  fish  may  be  going  into  them,  with 
the  first  sign  of  sharks  the  nets  must 
be  hauled  in  at  once;  for  the  moment 
these  brutes  see  the  fish  they  are  sure 
to  attack  them,  and  woe  betide  the 
nets  when  this  happens,  for,  with  the 
first  snap,  so  sharp  are  their  teeth, 
net  and  fish  are  brought  away  togeth- 
er, and  both  are  quickly  swallowed.  I 
have  more  than  once  known  a  fleet  of 
100  sail  of  fishing  boats,  with  a  total 
crew  of  500  men,  driven  off  the  sea 
and  compelled  to  relinquish  a  paying 
mackerel  fishing  by  the  persistent 
violence  of  these  creatures. 

Take  the  story  of  the  master  of  one 
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of  these  crafts,  who  had  to  retreat  be- 
fore their  hungry  fury:— 

Not  long  since  we  had  made  a  fair 
spring  mackerel  fishery  and  hoped  to 
have  carried  It  on  successfully  to  the 
end:  hut  with  June  these  sharks  began 
to  Increase,  and  the  outside  boats  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  ravages  they 
were  making  with  their  nets.  As  the 
month  advanced  It  was  found  they  ap- 
proached still  nearer  to  the  Bhore;  and 
the  deeper  boats  found— although 
mackerel  were  in  fair  quantities— they 
should  have  no  nets  left  worth  keeping 
If  they  continued  the  fishery:  and  so 
one  after  another  dropped  off,  until 
only  a  few  of  us  were  left.  It  is  true 
we  had  fairly  well  escaped  their  on- 
slaught by  keeping  on  the  inside  of  the 
fleet,  but  at  last  our  turn  came.  On  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  June  we  had  set 
our  nets  about  ten  miles  S.  E.  from  the 
Lizard.  It  was  splendid  weather,  with 
a  fine  breeze  from  the  N.  W.  when 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  winch  was 
rigged  and  we  began  to  haul  the 
nets.  The  moon  was  over  a  week  old, 
and  was  shining  brightly  in  the  west- 
ern sky  when  we  got  the  boat  end  of 
the  net  on  board.  I  was  anxiously  look- 
ing along  the  slightly  tinged  phospho- 
res  cent  net  to  see  If  any  mackerel  was 
meshed  in  it,  and  felt  disappointed  at 
seeing  none,  when  something  under  me 
attracted  ray  attention;  on  looking  in- 
tently down  some  two  or  three  feet  un- 
der water  I  saw  the  outline  of  a  blue 
shark,  possibly  some  eight  or  nine  feet 
long. 

As  there  was  no  mackerel  In  the  net 
it  did  not  trouble  me,  believing  that 
harm  could  only  come  to  it  when  the 
creature  saw  the  fish  in  it.  We  were 
pulling  in  our  gear  as  fast  as  possible, 
when  to  my  surprise  I  saw  the  brute 
deliberately  dart  at  the  net  and  bite  it 
as  if  out  of  sheer  malice.  This  was 
too  much  for  me  to  accept.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  stepped  across  the  boat;  and, 
seizing  the  boat  hook  which  had  a  long 
sharp  iron  point  at  the  end  of  it  I 
darted  down  with  all  my  force  on  its 

*  Prof.  KoUlcker.  wrapped  io  a  dlrlng  suit.  In 
in  Iron  ease  lit  by  electricity,  baa  been  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  phooograph  registered  tt»  expraaaloo  of 
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back  between  the  head  and  dorsal  fin. 
Evidently  this  was  a  new  sensation 
from  a  new  source;  for  In  a  moment 
there  was  some  excitement  in  the  sea, 
and  then  the  shark  was  quickly  away. 
I  have  thought  since,  if  the  story  told 
by  Professor  Kollicker  of  the  Naples 
Marine  Laboratory  Is  true,  that  sharks 
can  talk  to  each  other,1  what  a  wonder- 
ful tale  this  fish  must  have  had  to  tell 
its  fellows  when  relating  this  night's 
adventure:  and  what  a  character 
he  must  have  given  this  obtrusive  dou- 
ble-eyed demon  who  had  descended  on 
him  from  the  starry  regions  above,  and 
who,  with  but  the  touch  of  the- tip  of 
bis  fin  or  finger,  had  almost  taken  the 
life  from  his  body;— for  he  saw  me 
strike  the  blow. 

I  bad  hoped  this  would  have  finished 
our  night's  work  with  this  fraternity; 
but  I  was  disappointed.  The  first  sight 
of  mackerel  I  had  was  a  broken  one 
which  had  been  pulled  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  shark,  and  the  next,  and  several 
besides.  On  this  we  put  out  the  shark 
line  with  a  massive  chain  hook  at- 
tached, baited  with  two  pieces  of  mack- 
erel, and  the  gaff  (an  oak  bar  about 
four  feet  long  with  iron  of  the  size 
of  the  finger,  shaped  into  a  hook  and 
attached  to  it  by  the  blacksmith)  was 
got  ready;  and  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes a  shark  was  fast  to  the  line.  Now 
there  was  no  doubt  or  difficulty  about 
the  work.  In  an  instant  two  hands 
were  at  the  line  and  two  others  stood 
by  the  gaff;  and  when  It  came  to  the 
water  line,  in  a  minute  it  was,  "Stand 
clear,"  and  the  beast  of  about  seven 
feet  was  tumbled  into  the  boat  A 
heavy  blow  on  the  nose  with  a  hake 
bat,  and  all  was  quiet.  The  line  was 
quickly  out  again,  and  then  the  nets 
almost  flew  on  board  the  boat;  for 
mackerel  were  now  in  the  nets  and  it 
was  a  question  who  should  have  them, 
men  or  sharks;  but  Instantly  there  was 
another  shark  fast;  and  the  same  ad- 
ventures were  gone  through;  and  after 
the  nets  were  dragged  with  violence 
Into  the  boat;  and  again  the  line  was 
dropped  Into  the  sea,  baited  as  before: 

rarprlae  in  flabea.  He  la  aatlafled  that  the 
noises  made  by  aome  flsbea.  Including  nharki. 
will  yet  be  recognised  aa  a  language. 
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and  soon  another  shark  was  fast  to  It, 
but  this  third  was  a  massive  beast,  and 

in  the  struggle  it  broke  the  line,  and 
here  we  lost  our  only  shark  hook. 

In  a  few  words,  we  decided  to  pay 
no  more  attention  to  the  sharks  but  to 
pull  in  the  nets  as  If  for  dear  life,  and 
all  went  at  it  with  a  will,  the  crew 
changing  berths  at  every  ten  nets,  and 
thus  all  getting  a  taste  of  the  hardest 
work.  It  was  mine  to  be  at  the  leech 
of  the  net  at  the  last  ten.  We  had  a 
few  hundreds  of  mackerel  on  board 
but  the  havoc  made  by  the  sharks  was 
dreadful.  All  the  cut  and  broken  fish 
I  dropped  at  my  feet  When  there 
were  only  three  or  four  nets  more  to 
haul  I  snouted  "Avast  heaving."  de- 
termining to  have  another  turn  with 
these  thieves.  I  then  took  up  the 
broken  mackerel  and  stowed  them 
along  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and  when 
she  was  quite  still  I  began  to  drop 
them  into  the  sea  in  a  perpendicular 
line  about  two  feet  apart.  I  had  not 
been  doing  this  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes When  I  saw  a  shark,  and  every 
now  and  then  it  coolly  turned  on  its 
side  and  took  in  each  piece  as  it  came. 
I  then  took  the  gaff  and  stood  waiting 
for  it  to  come  up  and  take  the  last 
piece,  when  about  a  foot  under  water. 
At  the  right  moment  I  planted  the  gaff 
under  its  choke  and  lifted  with  all  my 
might,  and  went  backwards  with  all 
my  weight:  but  only  about  a  third  of  its 
length  came  over  the  gunwale;  the 
light  of  our  lantern  shone  full  in  Its 
face:  and  here  we  were  looking  vicious- 
ly at  each  other,  its  jaws  snapping 
rather  ominously,  for  the  gaff  was  a 
little  low,  while  the  water  was  lashed 
to  spray  with  its  tall. 

I  held  on  to  It  like  grim  death,  not 
guessing  how  the  battle  was  to  end. 
when  my  brother  rushed  forward  and 
put  his  arms  around  its  body;  and  with 
a  pull  the  shark  came  holoa  bolos  tnto 
the  boat.  Then  It  was  "Stand  clear, 
all";  and  each  of  the  crew,  seizing  a 
weapon,  did  his  best  to  close  the  scene, 

• 

*  When  troubled  with  parasites,  mingle  Indi- 
viduals win  sometime*  rn»h  to  the  shore  to  rah 
thorn  off  on  the  sharp  rocks.  In  August.  1SSS. 
from  the  old  Pier  Head.  Mersglssey.  in  the 
morning  I  saw  a  blue  shark  of  about  seren 
feet  pass  In  and  out,  which  no  doubt  had  been 


when  several  heavy  blows  on  the  nose 

gave  It  its  quietus.  The  next  morning 
we  were  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
the  brute  had  actually  bitten  a  piece 
clean  out  of  the  fittings  of  the  boat 
The  creature  proved  to  be  over  eight 
feet  long.  This  ended  our  season's 
work. 

As  the  summer  advances  some  of 
the  pilchards,  which  spend  their  win- 
ter and  spring  In  the  English  Channel, 
in  moving  westward,  are  generally  off 
the  coasts  of  Cornwall  In  August 
Here  they  come  in  contact  with  these 
water  pirates,  who  follow  them  to- 
wards the  land,  worrying  and  feeding 
on  them  as  they  go;  and  here  the 
wretched  business  of  tearing  and  eat- 
ing the  pilchard  nets  is  often  gone 
through,  something  on  the  same  lines 
as  is  done  with  the  mackerel  nets. 

When  the  pilchards  are  fairly  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  as  a  rule,  the  sharks 
keep  on  the  outer  edge  of  them;  and 
if  badly  beset  they  will  sometimes  rush 
into  the  bays  and  keep  there,  the  sharks 
seldom  following  them  in  any  quan- 
tities, for  the  blue  shark  will  not  re- 
main long  Inside  of  twenty-five  fathoms 
of  water/ 

Sometimes,  when  the  fishermen  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  Inshore  fishery, 
they  will  push  out  into  deep  water,  and 
endeavor  to  take  stock  of  what  pil- 
chards are  In  the  wider  seas.  It  is  on 
these  occasions  that  the  fisherman 
will  sometimes  get  what  he  never  ex- 
pected. It  was  In  a  case  like  this  that 
the  master  of  the  "Galatea,"  In  the 
summer  of  1885.  caught  twenty-five  of 
these  monsters.  The  crew  declared  to 
me  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  their  catching  another  such  lot  if 
they  were  of  any  money  value:  and 
although  there  were  pilchards  there, 

on  this  mission.  And  In  September.  1890.  Wil- 
liam Husband  caught  a  blue  shark,  six  feet 
long,  close  to  MevagtaeeT  new  pier,  which  no 
doubt  was  on  the  same  errand.  I  saw  It  alive 
In  our  fish  market  when  It  had  been  oat  of  the 
water  only  a  few  minutes. 
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this  fact  stopped  all  fishing  In  that  di- 
rection. 

On  another  such  occasion  I  was  on 
board  a  fishing  boat  which  went  some 
six  miles  south  of  the  Deadman  Head- 
land. Pilchards  were  fairly  plentiful; 
and  as  no  sharks  were  seen,  and  fish 
were  entering  the  nets,  they  were  left 
out  to  have  the  result  of  the  morning 
twilight  on  them.  With  the  rising  sun, 
down  in  the  bright  clear  water,  a  shark 
of  about  nine  feet  long  made  Its  ap- 
pearance; and  as  there  were  plenty 
of  pilchards  in  the  net  and  several 
were  dropping  out  of  it,  this  autocrat 
of  the  deep  arose  to  the  occasion,  and 
seemed  content  to  receive  the  sinking 
dead  pilchards  as  his  share  of  the 
night's  work.  And  so  satisfied  was  it 
with  its  own  arrangements  that  it  nev- 
er once  attempted  to  bite  one  fish  in 
the  net  The  sight  on  that  bright  sum- 
mer morning  I  shall  never  forget  with 
the  calm  crystal  sea,  and  tbe  nets  with 
the  fish  coming  up  as  from  a  seeming 
interminable  depth,  shining  like  a 
sheet  of  silver;  and  the  sun  in  all  its 
splendor  giving  new  hues  and  shades 
of  color  to  all  moving  life;  while  this 
massive  creature  was  swlmminir 
around  us  in  its  sometimes  violent  or 
graceful,  attitudes,  often  close  to  us, 
and  occasionally  waiting  so  still,  with 
Its  great  eyes  looking  thoughtfully  at 
the  net  and  us;  and  waiting  patiently 
for  the  dropping  pilchards,  as  if  quite 
comprehending  our  fishing  purposes 
and  all  else  that  was  going  on. 

Then  came  in  our  wonder,  if  pil- 
chards were  absent  and  one  of  us  were 
to  fall  Into  the  sea.  what  the  result 
would  be,  as  no  amount  of  fish  seemed 
to  satisfy  Its  maw.  So.  knowing  the 
cruel  and  desperate  nature  of  these 
sharks.  I  finally  determined.  If  I  had 
the  opportunity,  to  bring  its  violent 
and  murderous  actions  to  an  end.  As 
I  had  no  line  on  board  equal  to  holding 
such  a  brute,  some  other  method  of 
capture  had  to  be  thought  of;  and  this 


second  mode  of  procedure  soon  came 
to  the  front;  for  as  time  went  on,  the 
more  pilchards  it  ate  the  bolder  it 
was.  At  last  it  became  so  free  as  to 
come  to  the  surface  and  take  the  fish 
as  they  slid  out  of  the  net  And  here 
was  my  chance  to  try  and  capture  the 
Intruder  by  hand  with  a  gaff,  as  It 
came  forward  to  seize  the  fish.  Soon  I 
had  ready  a  strong  stout  article,  with 
a  fork-shaped  end  as  a  handle;  and  as 
two  pilchards  dropped  out  of  the  net 
together,  quite  on  the  surface,  It  de- 
sired to  get  both  at  once.  In  making 
the  final  move  it  found  they  were  too 
far  apart  for  one  grip;  and  while  it 
hesitated  I  put  the  gaff  with  all  my 
strength  across  its  throat.  Such  an  act 
was  something  to  be  remembered;  for. 
although  on  the  surface,  it  was  rather 
far  out  for  doing  my  best  and  I  could 
do  nothing  more  than  instantly  drag 
it  alongside  and  hold  on.  Fortunately, 
the  boat  was  dandy-rigged,  with  a 
stout  single  shroud  fastened  to  her 
side;  and  I  was  standing  on  the  beam 
thwart  when  I  struck  the  gaff  Into  the 
shark.  Its  first  act  after  this  great  fright 
was  to  twist  Itself  violently  around; 
and  when  I  felt  bow  strong  It  was 
I  allowed  the  gaff  to  revolve,  while  the 
water  from  Its  fins  fell  on  us  as  If 
from  a  shower  bath;  but  I  managed  to 
keep  to  the  gaff  with  both  hands,  my 
arms  one  on  each  side  of  the  shroud, 
and  with  my  breast  resting  against  It 
I  certainly  should  not  have  been  able 
to  sustain  myself  but  for  this  help. 

Now  the  excitement  on  board  the 
boat  was  intense,  the  crew  coming  in- 
stantly to  my  assistance,  and  with  the 
boat's  tiller  and  other  long  cudgels 
striking  it  as  best  they  could,  the  gaff 
whirling  as  If  by  machinery  all  the 
time.  When  the  battle  was  about  half 
over  I  thought  the  beast  was  a  little 
exhausted,  and  with  both  hands 
pressed  my  whole  strength  on  the  gaff, 
but  I  could  not  stay  it  for  a  moment; 
and  months  after  I  felt  the  result  of 
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this  act  In  my  left  thumb.  Finally, 
some  heavy  raps  on  the  nose  finished 
It,  and  we  drew  It  Into  the  boat  and 
found  It  was  just  nine  feet  long. 

In  calm  summer  weather  It  Is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  see  these  sharks 
gently,  gliding  through  the  sea  with 
the  tip  of  the  tail  and  dorsal  fin  out 
of  the  water.  Possibly  this  Is  their 
sleeping  attitude,  for  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  now  that  they  only  sleep 
with  one  eye  at  a  time,  as  they  seem 
to  have  a  dual  existence.  This  can 
easily  be  seen  by  any  one  who  has  the 
opportunity  and  a  sharp  knife,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  the  nerves  of  the 
body  on  the  right  side  converge  on  the 
lateral  line  Instead  of  on  the  spinal 
cord;  and  the  same  fact  may  be 
also  on  the  left  side.4  And,  as 
two  lateral  lines  are  each  In  touch  with 
the  brain  through  the  tenth  cranial 
nerve,  a  double  Individuality  Is  appar- 
ent.* This  accounts  for  this  species  of 
shark  following  ships  at  sea  for  weeks 
together  without  any  seeming  rest  for 
sleeping  purposes. 

Their  mimicry  Is  used  more  as  a 
means  of  getting  near  their  prey  than 
as  a  protection  from  their  enemies, 
which  seem  to  be  only  parasites  and 
the  porbeagle  sharks. 

The  water  at  the  entrance  of  the 
English  Channel,  at  times,  varies  very 
much  in  color,  generally  through  the 
variety  of  diatomacea  present  In  it,  giv- 
ing many  shades  in  blue,  green  and 
olive. 

Of  course  the  color  of  this  shark  Is 
deep  blue  on  the  back,  and  white  on 
the  belly;  but  In  water  with  a  green  or 
olive  tinge,  a  green  or  olive  hue  Is  as- 
sumed with  its  blue  and  white,  thus 
making  the  creature  in  olive  or  green 
water  difficult  to  be  seen.  When  on  the 

4  Oa»  of  our  frreatMt  lchthyolojrtcml  ftotborltlea 
Intimates  that  the  only  use  of  thi<  lateral  line 
la  for  supplying  the  skin  with  mueun.  An  tht> 
•kin  of  sharks  needa  do  mocus,  the  lateral  Un» 


warpath  by  night  It  can  display  an 
artifice  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that 
of  any  known  mlmetlcal  creature;  for 
it  certainly  can  personify  all  the  imp- 
ish shades  connected  with  obscurity 
and  darkness. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  in  the  night, 
the  least  display  of  action  or  force  in 
the  sea  by  almost  any  creature  will  ex- 
cite such  activities  in  all  the  infusorial 
circles  that  the  water  will  look  as  if 
alive  with  luminous  light  But  In  the 
case  of  the  blue  shark,  when  hunting 
the  ocean  by  night  for  its  prey,  this 
is  not  so.  So  mysteriously  can  they 
hide  themselves— when  surrounded  by 
all  the  conditions  of  this  phosphoric 
splendor— that  there  can  be  nothing 
seen  of  their  massive  proportions  but 
the  tips  of  their  dorsal  and  caudal  fins; 
so  that  a  shark  eight  feet  long  and 
three  feet  in  circumference  would  only 
appear  like  a  bit  of  tape,  the  breadth 
of  the  finger  and  four  feet  long,  being 
drawn  through  the  water. 

These  sharks  aroused  some  Interest 
in  the  late  Mr.  Prank  Buckland,  who 
more  than  once  declared  to  me  that  he 
would  come  to  Cornwall  and  catch  one 
of  them  on  a  fishing  rod;  but  when  dis- 
cussing the  nature  and  strength  of  this 
article  we  could  never  agree  as  to  Its 
length  and  size.  But  had  he  lived  a 
little  longer,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
caused  some  excitement  in  London 
amateur  fishing  circles  by  describing 
•the  adventures,  violence  and  mystery 
associated  with  catching  blue  sharks 
on  a  rod. 

One  thing  in  connection  with 
sharks  has,  for  some  time,  been  a 
prise  to  me;  and  that  is.  that  with  all 
the  emulation  and  desire  there  is  in  the 
exuberant  life  of  young  England  to  get 
rare  sport,  the  blue  shark  has  never 
been  thought  of. 


»  In  nil  kinds  of  shark,  that  I  nm 
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I  will  now  notice 

Thi  Picked  Doe  (AcantMtu  vulgaris). 

These,  though  amongst  the  smallest 
of  British  sharks,  seldom  reaching 
above  fonr  feet  In  length,  are  the  most 
persistent  and  violent  of  all  the  family. 
Although  generally  each  one  acts  for 
itself.  In  great  emergencies  they  are 
gregarious,  sometimes  swimming  In 
shoals  of  hundreds  of  thousands;  and 
when  they  are  in  this  form  woe  betide 
the  object  of  their  attack! 

Fortunately  for  our  longshore  fish- 
eries, they  are  restless  and  discon- 
tented in  clear  shallow  water,  and  are 
never  comfortable  unless  the  sea  they 
swim  in  is  over  twenty  fathoms  deep; 
although  they  will  commit  every  kind 
of  depredation  In  Its  very  surface.  But 
in  and  after  storms,  when  the  water 
is  foul,  they  may  be  found  very  near 
the  land.  Their  teeth  are  closely  set 
and  very  sharp,  their  bite  being  as 
clean  as  if  cut  with  a  razor.  This  is 
known  to  all  the  whiting  fishermen  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall;  and  It  Is  not  an 
uncommon  thing,  when  the  men  are  on 
this  work,  for  them  to  be  surrounded 
by  these  sharks,  which  will  attack  the 
flsli  on  the  lines  and  destroy  them;  and 
on  taking  the  fisherman's  bait,  so  cer- 
tain is  their  nip  that  they  will  cut  the 
hooks  from  the  line  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  put  on,  until  his  store  is  exhausted, 
and  often  the  fishing  has  to  be  given 
up  In  consequence. 

From  the  year  1875  to  1881  our 
southern  waters  were  fairly  free  from 
these  vermin:  but  since  then,  in  some 
seasons,  our  fishermen  have  been  put  to 
their  wits'  end  in  battling  with  them. 
Not  long  ago  these  sharks  were  known 
to  be  in  vast  masses,  stretching  along 
the  coasts  from  five  to  fifteen  miles 
out,  keeplnp  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  usual 
migration  of  the  pilchards  Into  the 
English  Channel  began,  the  first  night 
the  fishermen  tried  to  Intercept  them 
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some  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse,  all  were  surprised  at 
the  audacity  of  these  dogs.  They 
came  In  thousands  round  every  boat, 
disputing  Its  right  to  the  pilchards  in 
the  net,  even  rising  around  the  floats 
and  snapping  at  them.  Those  fisher- 
men  who  were  not  expecting  evil,  not 
only  had  all  their  fish  stolen  but  had 
their  nets  sadly  bitten  and  torn  with 
the  sharks'  spines.  With  the  fishermen 
who  had  early  discovered  their  pres- 
ence, a  desperate  battle  began  at  once; 
they  dragging  in  their  nets  as  If  their 
lives  depended  on  the  act,  while  the 
do?s  crowded  around  them  In  thou- 
sands, seizing  the  pilchards  as  they 
were  drawn  out  of  the  water,  and  in 
their  hungry  haste  allowing  themselves 
to  be  pulled  Into  the  boat  rather  than 
lose  the  mouthful  they  had  taken.  In 
this  single  night  many  fishermen  had 
some  of  their  new  nets  entirely  de- 
stroyed; and  as  large  shoals  of  pil- 
chards were  now  In  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  to 
avoid  these  dog-fish. 

Evening  is  Incomparably  the  best 
time  for  catching  pilchards  hi  nets,  as 
the  vast  shoals  then  scatter  themselves 
over  the  ocean  for  feeding  purposes, 
their  food  being  generally  minute 
crustaceans,  which  show  phosphoric 
lights.  When  rushing  after  these 
scintillating  brilliants  they  easily  get 
entangled.  All  this  seems  to  be  well 
known  to  the  sharks,  for  at  these  times  . 
they  are  the  most  active.  On  the  oc- 
casion I  have  mentioned  they  became 
at  last  so  violent  that  this  Important 
period  for  fishing  had  to  be  entirely 
given  over  to  these  freebooters.  The 
fishermen's  next  step  was  to  cruise  the 
ocean  over  by  day  In  search  of  shoals 
of  pilchards  (their  neighborhood  Is 
often  Indicated  by  the  falling  of  gan- 
nets  and  the  presence  of  masses  of 
other  sea  birds),  and.  if  they  fell  in 
with  the  fish,  to  set  their  nets  as  close 
to  them  as  possible  and  await  results. 
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This  proved  to  be  a  most  uncertain  and 
precarious  mode  of  fishing.  It  was  like 
a  lottery;  where  one  boat  was  success- 
ful four  or  five  misssed  the  fish. 

Finally,  even  In  this  manner  of  fish- 
ing the  men  were  baffled  and  deceived 
by  the  hungry  violence  of  the  sharks, 
for.  when  cruising  some  ten  miles  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  Eddystone,  they  fell  In 
with  what  appeared  to  be  vast  masses 
of  pilchards,  coloring  the  water  red  In 
large  patches,  and  scattered  here  and 
there  over  several  square  miles  f  so  the 
hopes  of  all  ran  high  that  good  catches 
of  pilchards  would  be  made  once  more, 
and  they  instantly  set  their  nets  among 
them.  Judge  of  their  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment on  looking  Into  them  to 
find  that,  while  some  shoals  were  pil- 
chards, others  were  packs  of  these 
hated  dogs  which  had  now  taken  to 
hunting  pilchards  by  day.  The  men 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  put 
their  nets  down  between  the  dogs  and 
the  pilchards  had  fishing  with  a  ven- 
geance; for  the  dogs  in  their  baffled  rage 
rushed  Into  the  nets  and  carried  them 
by  sheer  force  to  the  sea  bottom,  tear- 
ing and  destroying  them.  This  last  act 
finally  settled  the  matter;  the  fishery 
had  to  be  Instantly  abandoned  and  the 
ocean  left  to  the  supremacy  of  the  dogs. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Plym- 
outh trawlers,  seeing  the  gulls  and  gan- 
nets,  and  knowing  that  good  trawl-fish 
often  abound  where  shoals  of  pilchards 
#  congregate,  also  tried  this  neighbor- 
hood; but  they  also  soon  learnt  to  their 
sorrow  that  the  sharks  were  far  too 
strong  for  them  to  cope  with;  for  the 
trawls  on  being  drawn  up  were  found 
full  of  them,  and  as  the  fishermen  had 
no  gear  equal  to  hoisting  the  mass  on 
board,  the  bag  had  to  be  cut  through 
and  all  allowed  to  go  free.  In  fact 
they  sometimes  keep  together  In  such 
masses  that  one  stormy  winter,  In 
Mevaglssey    Bay,    some  fishermen 

'  All  Sab  lo  mwwog  «h«n  near  the  surface  of 
tbe        show  *  dull  ml  color. 


earned  fair  wages  by  catching  them 
for  manure,  and  selling  them  to  the 
farmers  at  twopence  per  score.  Two 
men  have  been  known  to  load  a  small 
boat  with  them  In  three  hours.  Their 
line  was  only  six  feet  long,  armed 
with  stout  brass  wire  about  a  foot 
above  the  hook  to  prevent  It  from  be- 
ing bitten  off.  The  bait  was  part  of 
another  dog-fish. 

Like  most  other  fishes,  these  sharks 
are  very  susceptible  to  sound.  Regard- 
ing this  fact,  a  singular  circumstance 
happened  In  a  fishing  boat,  the  crew 
of  which  was  composed   of  beach- 
combers and  other  stray  hands  picked 
up  for  a  night  or  two's  fishing  In  fine 
weather.  The  master  of  the  boat  was 
an  Intelligent  man  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  these  sharks;  the 
hands  were  Ignorant  and  superstitious. 
One  night  they  had  been  watching  the 
pilchards  by  the  aid  of  the  phosphores- 
cent light  of  the  sea  fat  such  times 
they  are  as  easily  seen  as  the  stars  in 
the  sky.  but  a  thousand  times  more 
plentiful),  yet  they  were  afraid  to  put 
their  nets  among  them  In  the  night  on 
account  of  the  sharks;  but  with  the 
first  streaks  of  light  In  the  eastern  sky 
they  quickly  threw  their  nets  out 
among  the  pilchards,  hoping  that  quan- 
tities of  fish  would  go  into  the  nets 
quickly,  and  that  with  the  daylight  the 
mass  of  pilchards  In  the  sea,  on  ceas- 
ing to  feed,  would  drop  down  near  the 
bottom,  enticing  the  sharks  to  follow, 
and  leave  alone  their  nets  and  fish, 
which  they  could  take  out  at  their 
leisure.  The  plan  was  found  to  be  un- 
successful as  far  as  the  sharks  were 
concerned.   The  pilchards  had  meshed 
satisfactorily  and  the  sharks  swarmed 
around  the  boat  and  nets  in  masses. 
Finally,  the  struggle  became  a  heavy 
one  as  to  who  should  have  the  pil- 
chards, the  men  or  the  dogs.    Just  a? 
the  sun  became  visible  above  the  hori- 
zon the  end  of  the  net  was  hauled  on 
board  the  boat,  and  the  battle  was  over. 
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success  being  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
men. 

The  sharks,  which  had  been  increas- 
ing around  the  boat  every  minute,  were 
now  present  in  thousands,  breaking  the 
water  with  their  tails  and  fins.  The 
mass  of  them  was  fully  three  hundred 
yards    in    circumference.     At  this 
moment,  the  master,  knowing  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  sharks  to  concussive 
sound,  and  also  the  Ignorance  of  the 
men,  determined  to  play  the  latter  a 
practical  joke.    First,  looking  sternly 
at  the  sharks,  and  then  turning  to  his 
men.  he  said  "It's  time  for  these  dogs 
to  leave."   He  saw  in  an  instant  that 
the   men   did   not  comprehend  him. 
Then  he  took  a  piece  of  wood,  and, 
standing  in  a  prominent  place  near  the 
side  of  the  boat  and  holding  the  wood 
high  in  the  air,  be  shouted  at  the  top 
of  his  voice:  "Hear,  oh  ye  dogs!  It's 
time  for  ye  all  to  go  home."    As  he 
finished  the  last  words  be  struck  the 
side  of  the  boat  violently  with  the 
wood.   Instantly  there  was  a  sheet  of 
broken  water  and  every  dog  was  gone. 
The  master  himself  has  told  me  he  will 
never  forget  the  look  of  wonder  on  the 
faces  of  his  men;  and  to  this  day  they 
believe  he  has  some  strange  power 
over  these  sharks. 

In  scanning  the  fishes  of  the  sea.  It 
seems  to  be  a  fact  that  nature  is  abun- 
dant in  the  reproduction  of  fishes  use- 
ful to  man,  while  she  is  sparing  In  pro- 
viding for  the  Increase  of  creatures 
which  are  useless  to  him  and  which 
only  prey  on  his  food  fishes.  Even 
when  these  sharks  through  favorable 
conditions  become  excessive  in  num- 
bers. Nature  again  provides  another 
bain  nee  for  keeping  them  in  order,  by 
investing  them  with  cannibal  habits; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  times 
of  difficulty,  when  food  becomes  scarce, 
they  quickly  turn  and  devour  each  oth- 
er. This  Is  often  seen  by  our  fishermen, 
when  they  are  working  their  long  line, 
and  dogs  are  plentiful. 


Although  the  line  may  be  only  out  a 
short  time  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  find  the  skeletons  of  dogs  on  the 
hook,  clearly  showing  that  they  have 
been  eating  each  other  alive;  for  there 
is  no  mistaking  their  teeth  marks. 
Hence  the  reason  why  our  fishermen 
have  such  considerable  periods  of  rest 
from  their  ravages. 

Outside  of  themselves,  their  greatest 
enemy  la  the  porbeagle  shark.  These 
massive  creatures,  with  their  large  in- 
clslve  teeth,  devour  them  without 
mercy,  notwithstanding  their  defensive 
spines.  And  here  their  mimicry,  which 
Is  of  a  very  decided  order,  comes  to 
their  assistance.  Being  generally  night 
feeders,  In  the  darkness  they  are  al- 
ways protected  by  her  sable  garments, 
when  they  assume  a  dead  rock  blue 
color  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  a  dull 
white  on  the  belly.  But  In  the  daylight 
when  resting  on  the  gray  sandy  sea 
bottom,  they  put  on  an  indefinite  light 
blue  color,  approaching  a  gray,  so  that 
In  the  uncertain  light  of  the  deep  wa- 
ter they  are  almost  hidden  from  their 
enemies.  When  in  this  condition.  If 
hunger  presses  them,  and  they  have  to 
hunt  for  food,  in  this  guise  they  can 
easily  approach  their  prey. 

Sharks  and  skates.  In  some  phases 
of  their  life  in  the  sea,  are  not  unlike 
those  animals  on  the  land  which  prop- 
agate their  species  by  selection  and 
congress.  Evidently  the  horns  of  the 
bull,  the  hoofs  of  the  horse,  the  spurs 
of  the  cock,  and  the  claws  of  the  cat 
are  weapons  supplied  by  Nature  to  en- 
able the  stronger  more  easily  to  push 
their  claims  over  the  weak  and  degen- 
erate In  seeking  association  with  the 
gentler  sex.  And  the  tough  skin  of 
these  various  animals  Is  to  help  them 
to  bear  more  easily  the  brunt  of  the 
onslaught  in  this  determined  strife.  As 
before  Intimated,  the  propagation  of 
sharks  and  skates  is  also  by  congress, 
as  In  the  case  of  the  higher  vertebrata. 
This  Introduces  conditions  of  existence 
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very  different  from  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary fishes,  whom  Nature  yearly  In- 
vests  with  burthens  of  eggs  and  sper- 
matozoa for  continuing  their  race;  and 
whose  only  desire  under  certain 
promptings  Is  to  eject  them  somewhere 
quietly  in  the  sea.  But  this  higher 
form  of  procreation  brings  with  it  se- 
lection, preferment,  sexual  affinities 
and  endearments,  with  their  purposes, 
desires,  passions  and  violence.  Thus 
the  males  of  the  skates  have  sharp 
teeth  and  rows  of  sharp  thorns  near 
the  head  and  fins,  and  a  tall  as  flexible 
as  a  whip,  which  is  almost  covered 
with  sharp  spines.  These  are  used 
with  vehemence,  when  necessary,  by 

Th»  Contemporary  Review. 


the  strong  in  asserting  their  masculine 
claims  over  the  exhausted  and  the 
effete. 

These  strong  weapons  are  seen  also 
in  most  of  the  sharks.  Among  them 
are  the  teeth  of  the  porbeagle,  the 
spines  of  the  dog-fish,  and  the  rasping 
sides  of  the  hounds.  And  as  to  the 
skin  with  which  Nature  has  provided 
both  these  families  for  bearing  the 
shock  of  this  maleficence,  it  Is  a  tough 
article  indeed,  and  is  generally  equal 
to  the  occasion.  With  our  horse 
soldiers  I  am  led  to  believe  that  shark's 
skin  is  the  only  article  that  will  stand 
the  rub  of  certain  portions  of  their  ac- 
coutrements. 

Matthias  Dunn. 


A  LULLABY. 

We've  wandered  all  about  the  upland  fallows. 

We've  watched  the  rabbits  at  their  play, 
But  now  good  night,  good-bye  to  soaring  Bwallows. 

Now  good-night,  good-bye,  dear  day. 

Poppy  heads  are  closing  fast,  pigeons  circle  home  at  last 

Sleep,  Liebcben,  sleep,  the  bats  are  calling; 
Pansies  never  miss  the  light,  but  sweet  babes  must  sleep  at 
night; 

Sleep.  Liebcben,  sleep,  the  dew  is  falling. 

* 

Even  the  wind  among  the  quiet  willows 

Rests,  and  the  sea  is  silent  too. 
See  soft  white  linen,  cool,  such  cool  white  pillows 

Wait  In  the  darkling  room  for  you. 

All  the  little  chicks  are  still,  now  the  moon  peeps  down  the 
hill. 

Sleep,  Liebcben,  sleep,  the  owls  are  hooting, 
Ships  have  hung  their  lanthorns  out,  little  mice  dare  creep 
about 

Sleep,  Liebchen,  sleep,  the  stars  are  shooting. 

Ford  M.  Hueffer. 
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NO  TRAITOR.* 


Fortlno,  too,  that  great  and  wretched 
giant,  was  seated  on  the  rocks;  but  on 
those  just  outside  the  prison  door. 
Fortlno  had  not  entered.  When  they 
had  searched  him  before  allowing  him 
to  cross  the  moat,  he  had  stood  and 
looked  at  the  moat  itself,  at  the  walls, 
at  all  the  gloomy,  depressing  place. 
Then  they  had  told  him  he  could  enter. 

"Is  he  In  there?"  asked  Fortlno 
hoarsely. 

"Yes." 

He  could  not  realize  It 
"He  Is  in  this— this  helir  muttered 
he. 

They  assured  him  Vicente  was  with- 
in. 

He  stood  like  a  monolith  for  many 
minutes  and  stared  in  tragedy  of  spirit 
Into  the  place. 

"Here!"  he  said  In  a  smothered  growl 
of  grief.  "In  tbis-in  this!  And  I,  I 
did  It!" 

They  were  In  much  wonder,  watch- 
ing him.  His  face  suddenly  blazed 
red,  and  be  turned  red  eyes  on  them. 

"No!"  he  cried,  "not  yet!  I  cannot 
yet  enter  here.  Let  my  damned  soul 
first  grow  to  it!" 

He  backed  off  some  twenty  yards 
and  sat  down  on  a  rock  and  stared  at 
the  prison's  door  for  eleven  miserable 
hours  without  food  or  drink,  without 
uttering  a  word  or  moving  his  eyes. 

•  A  Dream  of  a  Throne:  The  Story  of  i  Mex- 
ican ReTolt.  B7  Charles  Fleming  Bmhrea. 
Copyrlfbt  1900.    Little.  Brown  A  Co. 


The  noon  beat  down  heat  upon  him. 
The  afternoon  cast  his  shadow  longer 
and  longer  on  the  stony  earth.  The 
evening  breeze  came  and  cooled  some 
of  the  hot  sweat  from  his  face.  The 
sun  came  down  in  a  sea  of  red  light, 
and  the  night  came.  They  had  given 
Vicente  his  supper  and  the  prisoner  had 
retired  to  the  last  of  the  four  cells, 
when  Fortlno  finally  arose. 

"Perhaps  I  can  do  it  now,"  he  said. 

They  led  him  across  the  moat  and 
through  the  passage  into  the  patio, 
thence  to  the  door  of  the  first  cell.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  ahead  of  him.  He 
strove  with  prodigious  effort  not  to  see 
any  of  the  ruins.  He  halted  In  a  pro- 
found revery  at  the  door. 

"Come  In,"  said  the  guard  who  was 
to  accompany  him,  "and  follow  me." 

He  started,  awakened,  and  plunged 
into  the  first  cell  after  his  leader.  The 
latter  held  a  torch  which  cast  flicker- 
ing light  through  the  apartments,  so 
that  shadows  and  flames  seemed  leap- 
ing and  sporting  among  the  ruins  like 
ghosts.  Fortlno  held  his  breath  and, 
suffused  with  misery,  stumbled  Into 
the  second  cell.  The  guard  pointed  to 
the  door.  Fortlno  put  his  hand  on  It, 
and  it  creaked  and  owung  open.  He 
entered,  followed  by  the  other,  and  It 
emitted  a  dull  sound  as  It  closed  after 
them.  Into  the  third  cell  from  the 
fourth  came  the  dim  light  of  Vicente's 
candle.  The  huge  man  paused  and 
feared  to  enter.   He  came  to  the  door 
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and  stumbled  on  a  stone,  and  suddenly 
burst  out  In  a  thunderous  oath. 

"What  is  It,  man?"  said  a  calm  voice 
in  the  fourth  cell.  "Come  in.  Defile 
not  your  mouth  with  blasphemies. 
There  are  others  more  unhappy  than 
you,  whoever  you  be." 

Fortlno  came  and  stood  at  the  door 
and  looked.  The  guard  was  with  him, 
Vicente  was  seated  on  the  blankets  with 
the  light  on  the  floor  before  him.  He 
was  not  looking  at  the  door,  he  was 
looking  into  the  flame  of  the  candle. 
His  face's  profile  was  turned  toward 
Fortlno  and  the  light  cut  it  out  of  the 
gloom  as  out  of  rock.  It  held  a  peace 
In  its  Badness.  Fortlno  could  not  go 
further.  He  stood  and  gazed.  The 
prolonged  silence  led  Vicente  to  turn 
his  head.  He  bad  thought  It  only  a 
guard.  He  saw  the  unmistakable 
great  form.  He  arose  and  stood  as  still 
as  the  other,  and  fastened  a  deep  eye 
on  the  giant 

"Well."  he  began,  "this  is  Fortlno. 
This  Is  he  who  fished  and  fought  Thus 
far  would  my  memory  go.  I  will  say 
to  myself  and  mayhap  come  to  be- 
lieve that  after  Ocotlan  Fortlno  died. 
Yes,  this  belief  will  I  carry  to  my 
grave.  It  will  be  more  satisfying. 
Then  are  you,  man,  who  come  where 
1  am  a  prisoner  and  stand  in  the  door 
of  my  cell  at  night  the  ghost  of  that 
old  Fortlno  who  fished  and  fought  and 
died,  and  was  a  friend  to  me?  Or  are 
you  that  other  man  who  wielded  your 
strength  when  you  were  dead?" 

"Oh.  Body  of  God!"  cried  the  great 
one.  coming  a  little  nearer.  "Ton. 
then,  too,  curse  me  with  it!  For 
which,  hear  the  old  lime-kiln  say.  I 


for  it:  What  did  I  do?  I 
the  lake  to  And  you.  Why?  To  enter 
your  prison,  wherever  In  Purgatory  tt 
wisht  be!  What  has  the  day  been  to 
me?    I  sat  through  It  all  outside  the 

in  in*,  because  I 
In.  I  have 


in.  Why?  That  yon  mar  trample.  If 
you  so  desire,  my  swine's  body  under 
your  feet  or  cut  my  cursed  flesh  In 
strips.  I  am  a  madman,  an  animal,  a 
fool.  I  am  any  one 
things,  or  any  other 
reason  or  responsibility  or  blame.  But 
one  thing  I  am  not  so  help  me  or  slay 
my  soul  whatever  gods  there  be  of 
mothers  or  sons  of  gods  or  eternal 
damnations— I  am  not  a  traitor.  What 
did  they  tell  me?  That  I  was  doing  it 
for  you.  I  did  sweat  blood  with  that 
great  hope.  I  did  pour  out  my  soul 
drop  by  drop  while  the  iron  was  heat- 
ing. Who  conceived  the  deed?  I — and 
my  soul  is  already  with  the  devil  for 
it  Who  put  me  at  It  and  told  me  you 
were  waiting  in  the  plaza  and  your 
enemy  was  galloping  up  the  river  road? 
Who  but  that  son  of  the  damned, 
Qulroz,  who  beat  me  on  the  back  and 
made  me  a  maniac?  Sefior,  I  am  done; 
I  say  no  more.  I  blame  you  not  Ton 
were  deeply  wronged  and  your  great- 
ness is  ruined.  Hate  me — sir,  bate  me! 
I  long  to  be  loathed— already  am  I 
damned.  I  shall  carry  away  with  me 
a  never  dead  faith  In  you.  I  shall 
want  and  need  no 
soothing  from  you.  I 
Would  that  my  big  hulk  could 
down  these  walls!  May  nobody  ever 
remember  this  bundling  giant!  Good- 
by.  sir!" 

He  turned  about  having  been  In  his 
speech  like  some  awful  engine,  and 
made  for  the  door. 

"Stop!"  cried  Vicente.  He  came  to 
the  other  with  quick  steps  and  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"What    do    you    want?"  growled 


"To  tell  you.  Fortlno,  that  I 
ready  to  see  that  I  judged  yc 
as  you  were  to  help  me.  Then  this 
great  form  has  in  it  a  heart  as  great 
aci  this  is  what  I  had  believed  of 
Why.  man.  there  is  a  relief 
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my  grief  before,  is  like  happiness.  For- 
give me  my  bad  thoughts.  I  am 
grown  morbid.  I  seem  to  have  been, 
too,  peculiarly  blind.  Nothing  but  the 
sight  of  you  yourself  in  the  midst  of 
the  treachery  could  have  made  me 
doubt  you.  Tell  me  not,  man,  to  forget 
you.  Call  me  rather  a  friend  who  shall 
never  forget  You  come  in  the  darkest 
hour,  when  the  world  seemed  rotten 
and  traitors  the  inhabitants  of  it  You 
walk  in  on  my  loneliness  and  despair, 
and  prove  to  me  that  honesty  still  lives. 
Portino,  when  you  can  measure  the 
worth  of  this  to  me,  you  can  measure 
your  own  good  and  come  to  perceive 
that  you  have  undone  the  mistake  you 
made." 

The  perspiration  again  rolled  down 
Fortino's  countenance. 


"But  the  mistake  got  you  in,"  mut- 
tered he,  glaring  about  at  the  walls, 
"and  the  good  will  not  get  you  out" 

Vicente  led  him  to  the  light  Fortino's 
desire  to  go  was  overcome.  The  two 
sat  down  on  the  stone  floor  with  the 
candle  between  them  casting  Its  white 
light  up  over  the  clear  strong  features 
of  the  dreamer  and  over  the  coarse 
visage  of  the  giant  whereon  the  sweat 
glistened  in  beads.  They  talked  thus 
for  a  long  time,  the  presence  of  the 
guard  not  hindering  them.  And  when 
at  last  more  than  an  hour  later,  they 
separated.  It  was  a  somewhat  soothed, 
yet  rather  a  broken  old  giant  that  came 
out  crossed  the  stony  space  to  the 
church  and,  blocking  its  wide  doorway 
with  his  form,  slept 


AND  CONTENTMENT  THEREWITH.* 


This  is  not  home;  it  is  a  charitable 
institution  I,  I  pine  away  for  Ida,  the 
old  ways,  the  homely  surroundings. 
And  we  have  been  here  but  a  week. 
When  the  weeks  stretch  out  to  months, 
and  the  months  drag  along  wearily  to 
years! — 

We  are  tolerated,  not  entertained. 
Jane  may  pretend  and  affirm  all  she 
likes,  but  a  frown  from  Mrs.  Grundy 
annoys  her  more  than  all  our  smiles 
can  gratify.  Horrible  Mrs.  Grundy— 
she  should  never  have  been  born! 

If  guests  are  invited  for  the  evening, 
mother  and  I  are  relegated  to  the 
second  table,  dining  just  after  the  fam- 
ily and  just  before  the  servants. 
Rounds  holds  that  children  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard;  that  those  in  their 
second  childhood  should  be  neither  seen 
nor  heard.   When  he  sees  me  passing 

•  Poor  People.  By  I.  BL  Friedman.  Ooprri«ut, 
1900.  by  Houston.  Mlfflla  *  Co.  Prtoe  $1.00, 


up  the  stairs,  he  stares  at  me  with  an 
air  that  snaps,  "That's  right  go  on  up; 
that's  where  you  belong." 

I  prophesied  fair  weather  and  balmy 
for  to-day;  but  no  man  is  a  weather 
prophet  in  his  own  city.  The  lion 
swallowed  the  Iamb  and  be  is  rampant 
as  ever.  Even  were  it  the  balmiest 
spring  day,  mother  could  not  leave  the 
house;  rheumatism  has  confined  her  to 
her  bed.  I  am  determined  to  go  alone; 
conscience  will  drive  me  mad  If  I  post- 
pone my  duty  any  longer.  I  must  see 
my  Ida. 

Ida  vacated  the  flat  which  we  for- 
merly rented  to  take  her  abode  In  the 
two  rooms  erstwhile  occupied  by  the 
Vogels.  I  poked  my  head  through  the 
door,  smiling  broadly  as  a  Jack-out-of- 
the-box.  Jack  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment; his  child  was  not  at  hand 
to  make  merry  over  his  antics.  Sulki- 
ly did  he  replace  his  smile  with  a 
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frown,  withdrawing  Into  the  box,  rail- 
ing at  an  Ill-regulated  world. 

Ensconced  In  the  largest  chair,  I 
finally  consented  to  aid  the  efforts  of 
philosophy  to  dull  the  sharp  edge  of 
discontent,  as  I  fell  to  speculating  on 
a  theory  of  human  happiness.  I  can 
sum  up  my  recondite  thought  in  a  line 
—Where  we  are  matters  naught;  with 
whom  we  are  is  all-important  Will 
my  name  go  down  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  for  the  discovery  of  this 
ethical  principle? 

Again  am  I  at  ease  In  mine  own  inn, 
comfortable  as  if  I  had  exchanged  a 
new  and  tight-fitting  coat  for  one  that 
had  accommodated  Itself  through  use 
to  my  figure. 

Ida,  if  circumstances,  if  fate,  if  you 
will  only  allow  us  to  end  our  last  days 
with  you,  I  will  ask  for  nothing  more, 
nothing  better. 

I  catch  the  sound  of  her  step:  A 
start  backward,  a  shout  of  surprise, 
a  bound  forward,  and  she  comes  sail- 
ing Into  my  open  arms.  Ida,  my  Ida! 
We  cry  and  laugh,  and  laugh  and  cry 
together;  but  laughter  ousts  tears  in  a 
trice.  Her  lips  begin  to  question  and, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  hurl 
forth  another,  as  if  an  answer  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  joy  of  inter- 
rogating.  Finally  we  become  normal. 

"It  must  be  grand  to  live  in  a  house 
like  that,  father?" 

"Grand!  Why.  it's-"  how  I  yearn  to 
disclose  my  eagerness  to  return  here— 
"it's  the  grandest  thing  In  the  world, 
Ida.  Ton  cannot  conceive  how  grand 
it  is  until  you  try  It  yourself." 

"I  knew  that  you  would  like  the 
change.  I  could  afford  to  give  you  so 
little." 

An  eruption  In  the  bowl  of  my  pipe 
—a  volcano  of  smoke.  The  truth  is 
tempting  me  sorely. 

"Have  you  missed  us  much,  Ida?" 

She  cuts  short  the  exclamation  that 
Is  crossing  her  Hps  with:— 

"I  have  been  very  lonely  sometimes. 


Yes,  sometimes  I  have  been  lonely;  but 
then  I  have  to  work  so  steadily  that 
I  don't  get  much  time  to  think.  If  I 
could  only  have  you  back,  though;  if  I 
could  afford  It,  I—" 
"Ah!" 

"Father,  what  made  you  say  *Ah' 
like  that?" 

"Did  I  say  'Ah'?  Well.  I  wasn't  con- 
scious  of  it  No,  Ida  deary,  I  think 
that  it  Is  better  as  It  is.  You  see  that 
you  don't  have  to  toll  like  a  slave  now; 
and  mother's  health  seems  so  much 
Improved  in  the  new  home." 

"I  was  sure  that  it  would  be." 

"The  difference  In  heartache  more 
than  makes  up  for  it"  reflect  I  to  my- 
self. And  aloud:  "Of  course  we  miss 
you  fearfully,  but  one  can't  have 
everything  In  this  world;  that  would 
be  asking  too  much." 

"I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  con- 
tented with  Jane;  I  was  positive  that 
you  would  be  when  you  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  different  style  of  living. 
But  father,  honestly  now,  supposing 
that  I  could  earn  enough  to  care  for 
you  and  mother,  that  is  if  Jane  would 
keep  on  assisting  us  a  bit  af  she  used 
to,  would  you  rather  come  back,  or 
stay  where  you  are?" 

My  eyes  fall  on  her  thumb,  worn 
from  sewing.  I  pretend  to  weigh  her 
question  seriously.  Three  long  whiffs 
from  my  pipe. 

"Well,  Ida,  taking  mother  into  con- 
sideration—the improvement  in  her 
general  health— the  comforts  and  the 
luxuries,  I  presume  it  is  wiser  to  re- 
main with  Jane." 

She  Is  scrutinizing  me  sharply.  God 
forgive  me!  I  pray  that  I  spoke  that 
lie  in  the  same  manner  in  which  I  utter 
the  truth. 

"Ida,  It  Is  growing  late;  if  you  want 
to  see  mother,  we  shall  have  to  start 
at  once." 

"Only  finish  one  more  pipe,  and  then 
we  will  go.  It  is  so  good  to  have  you 
sitting  on  that  chair  smoking  and  talk- 
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ing  to  me,  as  if  nothing  had  changed, 
as  if  yon  had  never  gone  away." 

The  twilight  had  merged  into  the 
darkness  when  we  reached  Jane's 
house.  Ida's  affected  buoyancy  of 
spirits  foreboded  tragedy  to  my  gloomy 
mood.  Unspeakably  cruel  of  destiny 
to  separate  those  whom  love  unites! 

Ida  took  mother's  hair  down,  comb- 
ing and  dressing  It  in  the  old  fashion, 
chatting  and  frolicking  like  a  child 
meanwhile.  Afterwards  we  sought 
amusement  in  cards.  All  thoughts  of 
impending  tragedy  fled  before  a 
bllthesomeness  that  I  have  not  held  in 
my  heart  since  boyhood. 

It  was  after  eleven  before  It  occurred 
to  Ida  that  she  must  leave  us. 
Mathilda  was  hent  upon  transforming 
the  lounge  into  a  bed,  that  she  might 
stay  with  us  overnight;  but  to  this  Ida 
would  not  consent,  nor  would  she 
hearken  to  my  accompanying  her 
home.  She  was  not  afraid  to  go  alone; 
one  of  my  years  had  no  business  out 
in  such  weather. 

Despite  her  rheumatism  and  all  Its 
consequent  aches  and  pains,  mother  In 
slsted  upon  escorting  her  daughter  to 
the  hall  door;  and  she  would  give 
ear  to  neither  Ida's  protest  nor  mine. 
I  had  my  hand  on  the  bronze  knob, 
when  I  heard  the  violent  slam  of  the 
carriage  door.  Rounds  and  Jane  were 
home  from  the  affair  at  the  club.  They 
were  unusually  early.  Although  no 
word  had  passed  between  us  on  the 
subject,  I  divined  that  Ida  preferred 
not  to  meet  them,  and  I  had  laid  my 
fond  plans  accordingly. 

All  was  not  well  with  Rounds.  His 
face  quotes  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks 
on  the  exchange.  He  was  in  one  of 
those  peevish,  irritable  moods  when  a 
glance  suffices  to  throw  his  tottering 
temper  ont  of  balance,  to  let  the  brunt 
of  it  fall  on  the  unfortunate  one  who 
had  tipped  the  wavering  scales. 

Ida  In  the  plain  garb  of  a  girl  of  the 
poor,  Jane  in  the  richness  of  ball-room 


attire,  a  diamond  tiara  in  the  golden 
crown  of  her  hair,  resplendent  in  silk 
gown  and  ermine  cloak— what  a  gulf 
between  the  two! 

To  the  disgust  of  the  ermine,  no 
doubt,  the  silk  was  brought  In  a  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  plebeian  cotton 
cloth;  and  Jane's  arms  hugged  Ida  as 
she  planted  a  warm  kiss  on  both  her 
sister's  cheeks.  I  have  noted  that  Jane 
is  ever  more  tender  when  her  husband 
has  one  of  his  morose  fits. 

"Dear  child,  why  haven't  you  been 
to  see  me?  Where  have  you  kept  your- 
self in  hiding  so  long?" 

"I  have  been  home— so  busy."  stam- 
mered Ida. 

Rounds  was  hanging  his  coat  and  hat 
on  the  large  tree  in  the  hall. 

"Home  is  a  good  place  for  you,"  he 
muttered  without  turning. 

"Will!"  gasped  Jane,  clinging  closer 
to  Ida,  as  if  to  evince  that  her  hus- 
band's sentiments  were  not  shared  by 
her.  Ida  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  and  biting  her  Hp,  she  clinched 
her  little  fists.  I  grasped  mother's 
hand;  her  nerves  were  all  a  tingle,  her 
vitality  was  spurting  to  her  finger  tips; 
I  was  holding  a  live  wire. 

The  blood  swirled  to  my  head  and 
beat  at  my  temples.  I  remained 
speechless,  the  words  refusing  to  mar- 
shall  themselves  into  sentences  invec- 
tive enough  to  express  my  indignation. 
In  my  mind  was  a  confused  Jumble 
of  apologetic  phrases,  poured  forth  by 
Jane;  but  I  can  remember  vividly  that 
Ida  kissed  mother  and  me,  and  glided 
softly  from  the  house. 

It  was  only  when  fatigue,  not  som- 
nolence, induced  us  to  seek  rest  in  bed, 
and  when  our  room  was  filled  with  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  as  if  In  dread 
that  the  light  might  bear  our  secret, 
that  mother  whispered:— 

"Thomas,  no  one  wants  us  here— no- 
where—there  Is  only  one  place— one 
home  left — the  poorhouse.  They  take 
It  for  granted  that  yoa  are  poor  there; 
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they  do  not  Insult  old  and  poor  people- 
like  us." 

"Ida  will  take  us  back,  mother.  She 
would  rather  starve  than  have  us  In- 
mates of  the  poorhouse.  She  will  not 
allow  It  It  will  kill  her  If  we  go 
there." 

"Are  you  sure  that  she  wants  us, 
Thomas?" 

"Yes,  mother." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Why— why,  she  told  me  so  to-day." 
Verity  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  with 
me. 

We  arose  early,  long  before  the  ser- 
vants were  astir,  and  gathered  the  few 
trifles  that  we  brought  hither.  With 
due  caution  we  stole  out  of  the  house. 
I  had  a  sensation  that  the  butler  was 
crawling  behind  us;  I  did  not  look  back 
to  confirm  It 

Ida  had  barely  begun  the  cooking  of 
her  frugal  breakfast  when  we  loomed 
up  before  her  vision.  Had  the  frying- 
pan  been  small  enough,  she  would  have 
dropped  It  into  the  fire.  I  spoke  before 
her  query  dropped  from  her  lips. 

"Ida,  we  have  come  home.  For 
God's  sake  take  us  back!  We  can't 
stand  it  there.  We  will  live  on  a  crust 
of  bread  and  water,  if  you  will  let  us 
stay  with  you." 


"Take  you  back!  Take  you  back? 
Are'nt  you  ashamed  to  ask  me  that? 
I  could  cry  for  joy  that  you  have  come 
back.  I  should  go  mad,  crazy,  out  of 
my  head,  if  I  had  to  live  another  month 
without  you.  Mother,  father,  forgive 
me,"  she  burst  into  tears,  "I  lied  to 
you,  I  drove  you  away  because  I 
thought  you  would  be  happier  with 
Jane.  I  lied  to  you!  Don't  shake  your 
head,  father  dear,  I  did;  yes;  I  did! 
I  said  I  couldn't  afford  to  have  you 
longer  with  me,  when  I  was  dying, 
yes,  sobbing  my  life  out,  to  see  yon 
leave  me." 

"We  have  been  lying,  too,  Ida.  We 
have  never  been  so  unhappy.  We  didn't 
spend  a  contented  moment  In  that 
man's  house;  but  we  couldn't  bear  the 
thought  of  burdening  you." 

"Then  we  have  been  deceiving  each 
other  all  the  time?' 

"Yes,"  echoed  mother  and  I  in  uni- 
son. 

"Well,  we  shall  end  that  right  here. 
Mother,  put  on  your  apron;  you  will 
find  it  in  the  closet,  hanging  on  the 
nail  behind  the  door;  and  help  me  get 
breakfast  I  am  going  to  run  over  to 
the  shop.  Father,  you  can  help,  let 
me  see— you  can  help  eat  it" 


AT  THE  TIME  OF  SHEEP- WASHING.0 


The  old  man  turned  his  back  on  the 
Ratcliffes,  and  his  face  to  the  upcoming 
horseman,  whose  head  was  thrust  low 
upon  his  shoulders  as  If  some  gloomy 
trend  of  thought  were  dulling  him  to 
all  sights  and  sounds  of  this  fair  June 
day. 

"I  framed  weel  an'  I  could  do  no 
more,"  he  said  to  himself;  "but  sakes, 
why  couldn't  he  hev  bided  a  while 
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longer?  Th'  Ratcliffes  *ud  hev  been  off 
to  th'  Low  Meadow  i*  a  twinkling.  If 
I  knaw  owt  What's  to  be  done,  like? 
He's  a  wick  un  to  fight  Is  th'  Malster. 
but  there's  seven  o'  these  clever  Dicks 
fro'  Wildwater,  an'  that's  longlsb 
odds." 

Hiram  stood  for  a  while,  pusxled  and 
ill-at-ease,  watching  his  Master  draw 
slowly  nearer  to  the  pools;  and  then 
his  face  brightened  on  the  sudden  as 
he  shuffled  across  to  where  two  shep- 
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herd  lads  were  talking  affrlghtedly  to- 
gether. 

"Set  your  dogs  on  a  two-three  sheep, 
an'  drive  'em  downhill,  an1  reckon  to 
follow  'em,"  he  whispered.  "Then 
ye'll  meet  Ma  later— an'  a  word  1'  his 
lug  may  save  him  fro'  a  deal.  An' 
waste  no  time,  for  there's  none  to  be 

The  lads,  catching  the  spirit  of  it,  had 
already  got  their  dogs  to  work  when 
Red  Ratcliffe's  voice  brought  them  to  a 
sudden  halt;  for  Ratcliffe,  mistrusting 
fellows  of  Hiram's  kidney,  had  marked 
his  whispering  and  guessed  its  pur- 
pose. 

"Come  back,  ye  farm  louts!"  he 
cried,  and  turned  to  Hiram  with  a 
sneer.  "Art  fullish  of  wit,  thou 
think'st?  Dost  mind  how  once  before 
we  matched  wits,  thou  and  I?" 

"I  mind."  said  Hiram.  "  'Twas  when 
I  told  ye  where  the  Marsh  peats  war 
stored— but  ye  didn't  burn  mlch  wi' 
'em,  Maister,  if  I  call  to  mind." 

Red  Ratcliffe  laughed  at  the  retort, 
for  his  eyes  were  on  the  horseman 
down  below,  and  bis  mood  was  almost 
playful  now  that  his  prey  seemed  like 
to  come  so  tame  to  hand. 

"I'm  flaired  for  th'  Maister  this 
time,  that  I  am,"  muttered  Hiram,  as 
he,  too.  glanced  down  the  slope;  "but 
being  flaired  niver  saved  onybody  yet 
fro'  a  bull's  horns,  as  th'  saying  is,  so 
I  mun  just  bide  still  an'  keep  my  een 
oppen." 

The  Ratcllffes  passed  a  smile  and  a 
jest  one  to  the  other  as  they  saw 
Shameless  Wayne  draw  near  and 
marked  the  heavy  gloom  that  rested 
on  him;  for  It  pleased  them  that  the 
man  they  loathed  should  have  bitter- 
ness for  his  portion  during  the  few 
moments  he  had  yet  to  live. 

Wayne  did  not  glance  up  the  moor 
until  he  had  ridden  within  ten-score 
yards  of  them.  He  half  drew  rein  on 
seeing  the  seven  red-headed  horsemen 
waiting  for  him  on  the  hill-crest;  and 


Red  Ratcliffe,  thinking  he  meant  to 
turn  about,  was  just  calling  his  kins- 
men to  pursue  when  he  saw  Wayne 
drive  home  his  spurs  and  ride  straight 
up  to  meet  them. 

"Bide  where  ye  are,"  said  Red  Rat- 
cliffe then.  "He's  courteous  as  ever, 
this  fool  of  Marsh,  and  would  not 
trouble  us  to  gallop  after  him." 

"'Tis  like  him;  he  war  alius  ob- 
stinate as  death,  an'  wod  be  if  th' 
Lord  o'  Hell  stood  up  agen  him," 
groaned  Jose  the  shepherd,  as  he  left 
the  water  and  joined  the  knot  of  farm- 
folk  who  stood  aloof,  expectant,  and 
doubtful  for  their  own  safety  and  the 
Maister's. 

"1  give  you  good-day,  Wayne  of 
Marsh,'1  called  Red  Ratcliffe. 

"I  shall  neither  fare  better  nor  worse 
for  the  same.  What  would  you?"  an- 
swered Wayne,  halting  at  thrice  a 
sword's-length  from  the  group. 

"Why,  we  would  wash  our  sheep, 
and  yonder  rough-tongued  hind  of  thine 
refused  us.  So,  said  I,  as  I  saw  you 
riding  up  the  slope,  'We'll  ask  the 
Master's  leave,  and  of  his  courtesy  he'll 
grant  it' " 

Shameless  Wayne  would  never  stoop 
to  the  Ratcliffe  frippery  of  speech. 
"My  courtesy  takes  no  account  of  such 
as  ye,"  he  answered  bluntly. 

"Think  awhile!"  went  on  the  other 
gently.  "These  pools  were  made  for 
Waynes  and  Ratcllffes  both  in  the  days 
before  there  was  bad  blood  between 
us.  'Tis  our  right  as  well  as  yours  to 
use  It  when  we  will." 

"And  when  tee  will.  First  come,  first 
served.  Come,  lads,  ye're  loitering, 
and  half  the  sheep  are  yet  unwashed," 
he  broke  off,  turning  to  the  farm-men. 

Red  Ratcliffe's  face  darkened.  "The 
old  wives  say,  Wayne  of  Marsh,  that 
the  first  feud  sprang  up  at  this  very 
spot,  because  It  chanced  that  the 
Marsh  and  Wildwater  ewes  came  on 
the  same  day  to  the  washing.  I 
would  have  no  lad's  blood  on  my  hands 
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for  my  part,  so  bear  the  old  tale  In 
mind,  and  give  us  room." 

Wayne  had  bis  sword  loose  all  this 
time,  and  his  eye.s,  even  when  they 
seemed  to  rove,  were  never  far  from 
Red  Ratcllffe's  movements.  "Your 
talk,  sir,  wearies  me,"  he  said.  "Ye 
mean  to  strike,  seven  against  one.— 
Well,  strike!  I'm  waiting  for  you  with 
a  thought  of  what  chanced  once  in 
Marshcotes  klrkyard  to  keep  my  blood 
warm." 

The  Ratcliffes  were  daunted  a  little 
by  the  downright,  sturdy  fashion  of  the 
man;  and  for  a  moment  they  hung 
back,  remembering  how  Wayne  of 
Marsh  had  met  them  time  and  again 
with  witchcraft  and  with  resistless 
sword-play.  One  looked  at  another, 
seeking  denial  of  the  folly  which  could 
credit  Wayne  with  power  to  match  the 
seven  of  them. 

"Where  is  the  Lean  Man  to-day?  'Tis 
strange  he  comes  not  to  the  sheep- 
washing,"  said  Wayne  of  Marsh,  as 
still  they  baited. 

"He  would  not  trouble,"  snarled  Ked 
Ratcllffe.  "*Twas  butchery,  he  said, 
for  a  man  of  bis  years  to  fight  such  a 
callow  stripling." 

Wayne  smiled  with  maddening  cool- 
ness. "That's  a  lie,  Ratcllffe  the  Red. 
He  dared  not  come.  The  last  I  saw 
of  him,  he  was  riding  hard— with  my 
sword-point  all  but  in  his  back.  Well? 
Am  I  to  wait  till  nightfall  for  you,  or 
are  ye,  too,  minded  to  turn  tail?" 

Stung  by  the  taunt,  Red  Ratcllffe 
spurred  forward  on  the  sudden,  and 
his  comrades  followed  with  a  yell;  and 
even  sour  Hiram  Hey  sent  up  a  half- 
shamed  prayer  that  the  Master  might 
come  through  this  desperate  pass  with 
safety.  Hiram,  as  a  practical  man  and 
one  who  dealt  chiefly  with  what  he 
could  see  and  handle,  was  wont  to  use 
prayer  as  the  last  resource  of  all;  and 
his  furtive  appeal  was  witness  that  he 
saw  no  hope  of  rescue — no  hope  of  re- 
spite, even— for  his  Master. 


'heep-  Washing. 

But  Jose  the  shep&erd  had  not  been 
Idle  during  that  brief  pause  between 
Wayne's  challenge  and  the  onset  of  the 
Ratcllffe's.  He  had  watched  Hiram's 
attempt  to  send  a  warning  down  the 
slope;  and  while  the  storm  grew  ripe 
for  breaking,  he  bethought  him  that 
there  were  those  about  Wayne  of 
Marsh  who  might  yet  serve  him  at  a 
pinch.  To  one  hand  of  the  Ratcliffes 
were  the  ewes,  ten-score  or  so,  which 
they  had  brought  to  give  color  to  their 
quarrel;  about  the  shepherd's  knees 
were  his  two  dogs,  the  canniest  brutes 
In  the  moorslde.  A  few  calls  from 
Jose,  in  a  tongue  they  had  learned  In 
puppyhood.  a  sly  pointing  of  his  finger 
at  the  Ratcllffe  sheep,  and  the  dogs 
rushed  in  among  the  huddled,  bleating 
mass.  The  sheep  were  for  making  off 
across  the  moor,  but  Jose  the  shepherd 
shouted  clear  above  the  feud-cries  of 
the  Ratcliffes,  and  worked  his  dogs  as 
surely  as  If  this  were  no  more  than  the 
usual  business  of  the  day;  in  a  moment 
the  flock  was  headed,  turned,  driven 
straight  across  the  strip  of  moor  that 
lay  between  Wayne  and  his  adver- 

Quickly  done  it  was,  and  featly;  and 
just  as  the  Ratcliffes  swept  on  to  the 
attack,  the  ewes  ran  pell-mell  in  be- 
tween their  horses  feet  The  dogs, 
wild  with  their  sport,  followed  after 
and  snapped,  now  at  the  sheep,  now  at 
the  legs  of  the  bewildered  horses.  Two 
of  the  Wild  water  folk  were  unhorsed 
forthwith;  three  others  were  all  but 
out  of  saddle,  and  needed  all  their  wits 
to  keep  their  beasts  In  hand;  and 
Shameless  Wayne,  watching  the  tur- 
moil from  the  hillock  where  he  stood 
firm  to  meet  the  onset,  laughed  grimly 
as  he  jerked  the  curb  hard  down  upon 
his -own  beast's  jaw. 

"I  thowt  'twould  unsettle  'em  a  bit- 
tock."  murmured  Jose  the  shepherd, 
stroking  his  chin  contentedly  while  he 
watched  the  ewes  driven  further  down 
the  hill,  leaving  clear  room  between 
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his  Master  and  the  rearing  horses  of 
the  Ratcliffes. 

"Dang  me,  why  didn't  I  think  on't 
myseln!"  cried  Hiram  Hey.  "It  war 
as  plain  as  dayleet,  an'  yond  owd  fooil 
Jose  'ull  mak'  a  iot  of  his  cleverness 
when  next  he  goes  speering  after 
Martha.  Ay,  I  know  hlm!-That's  th' 
style.  Maister!"  he  broke  off,  with  a 
sadden,  rousing  shout  "In  at  'em,  an' 
ekift  'em  afore  they've  fund  their  seats 
again." 

Wayne  had  seen  his  chance,  and  tak- 
en it;  and  now  he  was  riding  full  tilt 
at  the  enemy,  over  the  pair  of  fallen 
horsemen.  Red  Batcliffe  cut  at  him  in 
passing,  and  missed;  the  rest  were 
overbusy  with  their  horses  to  do  more 
than  raise  a  clumsy  guard;  Wayne  gal- 
loped  clean  through  them,  swirling  his 
blade  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left, 
and  in  a  breathing-space,  so  it  seemed 
to  Hiram  and  the  shepherd,  the  free 
moor  and  safety  lay  before  him. 

"Now,  God  be  thanked,  he's  through, 
is  th'  lad!"  cried  Hiram.  "Lord  Harry, 
he  swoops  and  scampers  fair  like  a 
storm-wind  out  o'  th'  North." 

But  Wayne  would  not  take  the  plain 
road  of  flight;  partly  because  his  blood 
was  up,  and  partly  he  feared  for  the 
safety  of  his  farm-hands  If  he  left 
them  to  play  the  scape-goat  to  these 
red-headed  gentry.  He  wheeled  about, 
and  the  discomfited  horsemen,  seeing 
him  bear  down  a  second  time,  were 
mute  with  wonder.  But  their  fury 
was  keen  sharpened  now;  they  glanced 
at  the  two  fallen  riders,  trampled  be- 
neath Wayne's  hoofs;  they  heard  one 
of  their  number  cursing  at  a  wound 
that  Wayne  had  given  him  as  he  rode 
through;  a  moment  only  they  baited 
for  surprise,  and  then,  with  a  deafen* 
ing  yell  of  Ratcliffe  f  they  closed  in  a 
ring  about  him. 

Five  to  one  now.  Gome,  the  odds 
lessen  fast,"  cried  Wayne,  as  he  pulled 
up  and  seemed  to  wait  their  onset. 

But  he  knew  that  flight  was  hope- 


less if  he  let  the  full  company  attack 
him  front  and  rear.  One  glance  he 
snatched  at  the  open  moor  behind,  and 
one  at  the  walled  enclosure  where  the 
sheep  had  lately  been  herded  for  the 
washing. 

"God's  life,  I'll  trick  them  yet,"  he 
muttered,  and  reined  sharp  about,  out- 
witting them,  and  rode  hard  as  hoofs 
could  kick  up  the  peat  toward  the  shel- 
ter of  the  walls. 

"Is  he  a  Jack  o'  Lanthorn,  this  fool 
from  Marsh?"  growled  Red  Ratcliffe, 
foiled  a  second  time. 

He  thought  that  Wayne  was  trusting 
to  his  horsemanship,  that  he  would 
double  and  retreat  and  glance  side- 
ways each  time  they  made  at  him  in 
force,  hoping  to  get  a  blow  as  occa- 
sion offered.  But  Wayne  of  Marsh 
had  no  such  play  in  mind;  he  was  seek- 
ing only  for  sure  ground  on  which  to 
stand  and  meet  them  one  by  one.  He 
had  marked  the  opening  in  the  pinfold 
through  which  the  sheep  were  driven, 
and  he  knew  that,  if  he  could  once 
gain  the  wall,  the  battle  would  narrow 
to  a  run  of  single  contests. 

They  saw  his  aim  too  late;  and  as 
Red  Ratcliffe  swerved  and  swooped  on 
him,  Wayne  backed  his  horse  with  its 
flanks  inside  the  pinfold.  He  had  four 
stout  walls  behind  blm  now;  the  up- 
rights of  the  gateway  were  no  more 
than  saddle-high,  and  above  them  he 
had  free  space  for  arm  and  sword- 
swing.  It  was  one  against  five  still— 
but  each  of  the  five  must  wait  his 
turn,  and  each  must  fare  alone  against 
the  blade  which,  to  the  Ratcliffe  fancy, 
was  a  live,  malignant  thing  In  the 
hands  of  this  witch-guarded  lad  of 
Marsh. 

Again  the  red-heads  fell  back,  while 
the  Marsh  farm-folk,  roused  by  the 
'Master's  pluck,  sent  up  a  ringing  cheer. 
And  Shameless  Wayne,  who  had 
chafed  under  long  weeks  of  farming, 
laughed  merrily  to  feel  his  sword-hilt 
grafted  to  his  hot  right  band  again,  to 
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know-  that  he  had  cnt  off  retreat  and  Dog    are    waiting,"    he   cried,  and 

that  five  skilled  swordsmen  were  at  laughed   anew   to   mark   how  they 

hand  to  give  him  battle.  shrank  from  the  old  battle-cry. 
*K>od  rest  you,  airs.   Wayne  and  the 
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Henry  Holt  &  Co.  expect  to  have 
Professor  Henry  A.  Beers's  "English 
Romanticism  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" ready  next  spring. 


r.  Gilbert  Parker  has  a  dramatic 
•tory  of  Quebec,  entitled  "The  Lane 
that  Has  no  Turning."  in  the  press  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Putnam*  are  to  publish  this  au- 
tumn the  first  uniform  edition  of 
George  Borrow'*  works  to  appear  in 
this  country.  There  will  be  four  vol- 
umes. 

The  Century  Company  are  to  publish 
this  month  Mrs.  Lawrence  Turnbull's 
"The  Golden  Book  of  Venice,"  a 
romance  of  Venice  at  the  time  of  its 
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Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  take  time  by 
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tion in  the  autumn  of  next  year  of 
Rudyard  Kipling's  novel  "Kim  of  the 
Rlshti,"  which,  meanwhile.  Is  to  appear 


It  seems  nearly  Impossible,  in  Eng- 
land, to  find  a  title  for  a  book  which 
Is  not  pre-empted.  It  appears  now  that 
the  title  of  Mr.  Henley's  new  book  of 
verse  "For  England's  Sake"  was  car- 
ried by  a  book  published  ten  years  ago. 

The  most  remarkable  drop  in  fanciful 
literary  values  recently  recorded  is 


that  in  the  price  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
"Schoolboy  Lyrics,"  which  sold  in  Lon- 
don in  April,  1899,  for  135  pounds,  but 
brought  only  3  pounds,  5  shillings  at  a 
sale  last  August 

The  expiration  of  the  French  copy- 
right on  Balzac's  works  is  signalized 
by  the  announcement  by  the  house  of 
Ollendorf  of  a  complete  edition  of  bis 
novels.  Illustrated  and  typographically 
attractive,  at  the  regular  price  of  3 
50 


The  official  report  of  the  great  meet- 
ings held  at  New  York  In  connection 
with  the  Ecumenical  Conference  of 
Foreign  Missions,  from  April  21  to 
May  2  of  the  present  year  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
of  London. 


Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  completed 
a  revised  and  final  edition  of  his  "First 
Principles,"  a  book  around  which 
great  controversy  has  raged.  The  car- 
dinal views  of  the  work  remain  un- 
changed, but  numerous  minor  altera- 
tions have  been  made. 

Miss  Cholmondeley,  in  a  letter  in  re- 
ply to  her  publishers,  the  Harpers,  ex- 
pressed with  regret  her  inability  to 
give  the  origin  of  the  motto  of  "Red 
Pottage:"  "After  the  red  pottage  comes 
the  exceeding  bitter  cry."  A  reader 
of  the  London  Globe,  however,  has 
found  It  In  a  published  sermon  by 
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Dean  Farrar,  entitled  "Selling  the 
Birthright." 

Mm  Amelia  B.  Barr's  new  story, 
"The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane,"  which 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  announce  for  early 
publication.  Is  a  sequel  to  "A  Bow  of 
Orange  Ribbon."  The  scene  is  laid  in 
New  York  after  the  Revolution,  and 
Washington  and  Lady  Washington  are 
among  the  characters  who  figure  in  it 

A  new  "creel"  of  Irish  stories  by 
Jane  Barlow,  entitled  "From  the  Land 
of  the  Shamrock."  Is  promised  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  It  will  be  awaited 
with  pleasurable  expectations  by  all 
who  have  enjoyed  the  charming  humor 
and  tenderness  of  Miss  Barlow's  "Irish 
Idyls."  Miss  Barlow  is  the  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett  of  Ireland. 

Two  volumes  which  promise  to  re- 
produce interesting  phases  of  Southern 
life  are  among  the  announcements  of 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  One,  "North 
Carolina  Mountain  Sketches,"  by 
Mary  Nelson  Carter,  records  some 
close  studies  of  the  poor  whites;  the 
other,  "Northern  Georgia  Sketches,"  Is 
a  volume  of  short  dialect  stories  by 
Will  N.  Harben. 

Being  inquired  of  as  to  what  qual- 
ities in  a  novel  determine  the  decision 
of  a  publisher,  the  London  publishers, 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  give  this  Interest- 
ing answer: 

As  for  telling  your  readers  the  canons 
by  which  fiction  should  be  judged,  that 
is  a  large  matter.  From  a  publisher's 
point  of  view,  one  test  alone  is  ad- 
equate. No  novel  ever  attained  success 
which  was  not  based  upon  human  na- 
ture, which  did  not  make  some  direct 
and  poignant  demand  upon  human 
sympathy.  Literary  distinction— Ines- 
timable in  Itself— is  Insufficient  to  popu- 
larity. The  touch  of  nature  is  para- 
mount When  the  literary  expert 
can  confess   himself   to   have  been 


carried  ear  cathedrA  Into  the  atmos- 
phere of  emotional  Impression,  he  may 
be  fairly  sure  that  he  has  got  hold  of  a 
MS.  which  requires  a  second  considera- 
tion. Without  that  impression  he  may 
almost  as  safely  decline  the  book  at 

T.  Fisher  Unwln  is  to  publish  this 
autumn  a  series  of  "Critical  8tudles" 
by  "Oulda,"  in  which  her  keen  charac- 
terization of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  al- 
ready familiar  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  will  be  Included;  a  study  of 
"The  Jew  in  London;"  a  profusely-il- 
lustrated account  of  the  services  of 
"The  Canadian  Contingent;"  "The  Wis- 
dom of  the  Wise,"  a  three-act  comedy 
by  John  Oliver  Hobbes;  Professor  Bar- 
rett Wendell's  "Literary  History  of 
America;"  the  hitherto  uncollected 
poems  of  William  Cowper;  several  at- 
tractive books  of  travel;  and  a  long  list 
of  books  of  fiction  by  writers  well- 
known,  little  known,  and  to  most 
American  readers  at  least,  unknown. 

Marie  CorelU's  latest  novel,  "The 
Master  Christian,"  of  which  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  are  the  American  publish- 
ers, is  criticised  as  an  unfair  and  viru- 
lent attack  upon  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  present  day.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  writer's  aspersions 
on  the  churches  of  the  Protestant  faith 
would  have  been  equally  severe,  had 
the  action  of  her  story  carried  her  into 
countries  where  they  were  as  numerous. 
The  book  is  a  turgid.  Impassioned  and 
—perhaps— sincere  appeal  for  a  more 
simple  and  vitalizing  Christianity.  Its 
most  striking  and  objectionable  feature 
Is  the  Introduction  of  a  character  whom 
the  reader  Is  rquested  to  believe  to  be 
the  Savior  re-Incarnate.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  fathom  the  purposes  of  those 
who  write  novels  of  this  type,  but  it  Is 
surprising  that  those  who  recommend 
them  do  not  see  how  insidiously  faith 
in  the  supernatural  is  undermined  by 
such  trifling  with  it 
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Crown  8vo,  $1.60.   (October  27.] 
Like  Mr.  Chcsnutfs  previous  books,  thin  novel  U 
a  story  of  the  "Color  Line."   It  Involves  romance, 
very  dramatic  Incidents  and  revelations  of  character, 
and  while  It*  literary  charm  will  attract  readers, 
the  deep  Mgntncance  and  tragedy  of  the  story  will 
stir  a  feeling  far  profoundcr  than  mere  Interest. 

An  Indian  Giver  (A  Comedy) 
The  Smoking  Car  (A  farce) 

Two  delightful  little  hooks  by  W.  D.  Howells, 
fitted  to  "add  to  the  gayety  of  natloits."  Carefully 
printed  and  tastefully  bound.  M  cents  each. 

The  Prodigal 

By  Maui  Hallock  Footk,  author  of  "Cceur 
d'Alcne."  "The  Led-Horse  Claim,"  etc.  Illustra 
ted  by  the  author.   12mo,$1.26.  [October  20.  ] 

The  "prodigal"  Is  a  spendthrift  young  Auckland- 
er  who  drifts  to  Ban  Francisco,  and  hunts  up  his 
wealthy  father's  agents.  They  give  him  a  very 
meagre  allowance  nnd  compel  him  to  call  dally  for  It. 
He  (Iocs  not  enjoy  his  discipline,  but  meets  a  school 
teacher  who  Is  a  very  nice  girl,  and  the  future  clears 
soon  and  permanently. 

fortune's  Boats 

By  Barbara  Yechtok,  author  of  "A  Young  Sav- 
age."  etc.  Crown  8vo,  $1.60.  [October  17.] 

A  atory  of  Ave  sisters  who  in  various  ways  earn 
their  living.  They  encounter  sundry  young  men- 
and  this  book  tells  the  pleasant  story  of  what  the 
sisters  do,  and  of  the  approaches  made  in  the  case 
of  each  to  what  promises  to  be  a  desirable  "manifest 
destiny." 

Friend  or  Foe 

A  Tale  of  Connecticut  during  the  War  of  1812.  By 
Framk  Samuel  Child,  author  of  "An  Unknown 
Patriot."  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  11.50.  [October 
"1 

This  story  has  much  of  the  spirit  of  1812.  It 
abounds  in  adventure  and  incidents  of  interest, 
heroes  and  heroines,  which  make  it  very  attractive 
to  youthful  readers,  and  older  ones  as  well. 

Ednah  and  Her  Brothers 

By  Eliza  Orke  White,  author  of  "When  Molly 
was  Six,"  "A  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago,"  etc.  With 
fear  Illustrations  and  a  decorative  colored  cover. 
Square  12mo.  91 00.  [October  10.] 

Ednah  Beverly  is  nine,  and  has  three  brothers 
younger  and  two  cousins  a  little  older.  They  make 
delightful  visits  to  their  grandmother,  near  Boston, 
have  a  picnic  at  Nabant,  go  gypaylug  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  spend  a  winter  In  >ew  York.  Thev  do  a 
host  of  interesting  things  and  have  uncommonly 
good  times. 


The  Last  Refuge 

A  Sicilian  Romance.  By  He* it  v  B.  Fri  I  rm.  asiaer 
of  "From  the  Other  Side,"  -The  Chevalier  of 
Pensteri  Vani,"  etc.   12mo.tl.ao.    [October  r.] 

The  hero,  finding  his  zest  In  life  is  dlmhaiaaiac 
seeks  to  regain  It  by  visiting  Rome.  seeinx  iutpbea- 
dors,  mingling  in  its  social  pleasures.  h«  goes  to 
country  games,  and  beautiful  scenes— bat  Base 
of  these  satisfy  htm.  He  learns  of  a  city  where  Otere 
Is  great  need  and  opportunity  for  service.  la  ta» 
he  discovers  Duty  and  finds  a  Refuge.  Tbe*u«r>  it 
told  with  great  charm  of  style,  and  promrse*  to  be 
one  of  the  more  notable  novels  of  the  eea«on- 

A  White  Guard  to  Satan 

By  MISS  A.M.  Ewkll.    lomo,  $1.25.  [October  n.J 

An  Interesting  historical  novel  relating  to  Bares 'i 
Rebellion  in  Virginia  in  16TH,  an  episode  that  offer* 
a  subject  for  a  very  spirited  story. 


The  Half-Hearted 

By  John  Bcchak.   12mo,  $1.50. 

An  English  story  describing  effectively  a  hero 
who  is  over-educated  and  consequently  fails  la  kne 
and  in  politics.  He  goes  to  India,  regains  in  actios 
the  normal  power  ofhls  will,  and  by  a  supreme  act 
of  self-aaorfflce  saves  the  empire. 

Through  Old-Rose  Glasses 

By  Mart  Tracy  Earlk.  12mo,  ?i.5o.  [October 
20.] 

st  stories,  mainly  Southern  In  scenes  andrhar 


acters,  several  of  them  having  a  slight 
thread  of  locality  and  persons.  The  » 
humor,  freshness  and  style. 

A  Georgian  Bungalow 

By  Frances  Cocrtenat  Batlur,  author  of  "Jau 
and  Juanlta,"  "Claudia  Hyde,"  etc.  WltbUhv- 
tratlons.   Square  12mo,  $1.00. 
A  capital  story  of  an  English  family  on  ■  rite 
plantation  In  Georgia.   The  four  voung  folk*  r» 
to  picnics,  barbecues,  country  fairs,  and  LasUros 
a  visit  to  England,  having  a  very  exciting  tine  oa 
the  voyage. 

The  Book  of  Saints 
Friendly  Beasts 


By  A  inn  i  Farwell  Browx. 
$1.25.  [October  20.] 

Ten  Saints  are  embraced  In  the  book,  with 
good  animal  friends— the  Hon.  wolf,  gull*.  ev«. 
goose,  robin,  camels,  fish,  and  others.   The  book  t» 
capitally  written  for  children,  aad  has  several 
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A  Romance  of  English  Monaehlsm.    By  Mar 

OA  MKT  HORTOS  I'OTTKR.  12raO.tl.60. 

••One  of  the  mu*l  powerful  romances  that  baa 
ever  appeared  over  the  mtme  uf  an  American 
•mrXtw}'— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
"A  distinct  ami  decided  success." 

Philadelphia  American. 
"One  who  opens  the  hook  will  nut  clo»e  It  before 
it  Is  finished  except  with  reluctance." 

St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

THE  COBBLER  OF  NIHES 

By  Mary  Imlat  Tatlor,  author  of  "On  the  Red 

Staircase,"  etc  l'2mo,  1 1.26. 

A  tale  of  the  Huguenot's  struggle  for  religious 
liberty  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Loula  XIV. 

"Romantic  and  Interesting  though  the  formcruov- 
els  of  Mary  Imlay  Taylor  have  been,  she  has  sur- 
passed all  previous  efforts  In  her  delineation  of  the 
character  of  the  misshapen  but  great- souled  cobbler 
of  Nlmes."—  Chicago  Times  Herald. 

HEIRS  OF  YESTERDAY 
Br  Emma  Wolf,  author  of  "Other  Things  being 

Equal,"  "The  Joy  uf  Life,"  etc.    12mo,  $1.00. 

The  Iron  force  of  tradition  in  the  Jewish  race,  the 
influence  of  the  Ghetto  on  Its  descendant*  of  today, 
the  injustice  and  ignorance  too  often  displayed  In 
the  attitude  of  Gentiles  towards  Jews— these  are  the 
motives  of  this  most  interesting  novel. 

••The  work  of  Miss  Wolf  stands  out  luminous  and 
arreatlve  amid  the  thuuaand  and  one  talea  of  our 
over-productlve  generation."— Israel  Zanqwill. 

THE  CARDINAL'S  MUSKETEER 

By  the  same  author,  12mo,  $1.26. 
"A  novel  of  more  than  ordinary  power  and  one  In 
which  the  well-known  artistic  touch  of  the  authur  is 
irlven  with  the  must  effective  dellcacv. 

The  Cleveland  World. 

"From  opening  to  close  a  strong  Interest  Imbues 
the  pages.  It  Is  a  talc  of  adventure  told  with  spirit" 

The  Independent,  New  York. 

THE  DREAD  AND  FEAR  OF  KINGS 

By  J.  Breckknridoe  Ellis.  12mo,  $1.2.  A  thrill- 
ing tale  of  Roman  life  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

"For  stirring  adventures  and  romantic  love  scenes 
«me  need  go  no  further.    Mr.  tills  has  written  a 
book  that  will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  who  like  a 
Mitring  and  well  told  atory. "—Chicago  Tribune.  * 

"Full  of  adventures,  striking  contrasts  and  thrill. 
Ing  altuatloue."-f*ri*/iaa  Register,  Boston. 

BATTLING  FOR  ATLANTA 

(The  Young  Kentucklans'  Series) 

By  Byron  A.  Dunk,  author  of  "General  Nelson's 
Scout,"  "On  General  Thomas's  Staff."  Illustrated 
limo,  *1.26. 

A  lifelike  and  exciting  tale  of  Sherman's  brilliant 
campaign,  being  a  seijuel  to  the  author's  "General 
Nelson  Scout"  and  on  "On  General  Thomas's  Staff." 

"Wholesome  In  spirit  and  exciting  In  plot. . .  The 
reader  is  given  an  excellent  view  of  both  armies, 
their  movements  and  the  various  manoeuvres  by 
shrewd  generals  which  make  war  a  game  of  such 
Irresistible  fascination."—  Chicago  Tribune. 

NORTHERN  GEORGIA  SKETCHES 

By  WILL  N.  Harbkx.  16mo,  *1.00. 

"The  humble  life  of  the  common  white  folks  and 
th<  negro,  free  or  bound,  la  pictured  graphically, 
humorously  or  nathetlcally.as  the  situation  demands 
but  always  with  fine  literary  form  and  effect." 

The  Churchman,  New  York. 

We  commend  the  volume  unhesitatingly  to  those 
who  enkiy  wholesome  stories  and  who  wish  to  know 
something  uf  life  In  Northern  Georgia. 

THE  CHEVALIER  DE  ST.  DENIS 

Bv  Alice  I  lg  en  FRITZ  Junks,  author  of  "Beatrice 
of  Bayou  Tecbe."   12mo,  fi.2S. 

The  hero  of  this  historical  novel  was  a  noted  char- 
acter in  the  early  history  of  Louisiana,  and  this 
strong  and  spirited  story  has  an  unusual  variety  of 
romautlc  scenes  aud  adventures,  the  earlier  career 
of  the  hero  being  spent  amid  the  most  important 
events  of  the  Old  world,  and  bis  later  in  the  pioneer 
movement  of  the  new. 

THE  KINO'S  DEPUTY 

By  II.  A.  HlNKSOM.   12mo,  •1.35. 
This  is  a  very  spirited  and  dashing  story  of  life 
at  the  Vice- Regal  Court  in  Dublin  toward  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
"The  book  is  vigorous,  Iriah  and  full  of  go." 

The  Athenmmm,  London. 
'•The  plot  Is  clearly  drawn  and  well  balanced, 
while  the  characters  have  substantial  value  as  types 
of  the  people  who  constituted  an  Irish  court  uf  a 
centurv  ago."— /foa*«  Journal,  New  York. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SKETCHES 

PHASES  OP  UPE  WHERE  THE  GALAX  GROWS 
By  Mart  Nelson  Carter.  lOmo,  $l.oo. 

Life  and  character  among  the  peculiar  people  of 
the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  are  hero 
vividly  reproduced. 

"Ear  h  sketch  speaks  for  Itself  and  besides  being 
charmingly  written  it  accurately  portrays  existing 
conditions,  showing  that  the  author  has  caught  the 
atmosphere  of  the  locality  uf  which  she  writes." 

Atlanta  onstitntion. 

OH.  WHAT  A  PLAQUE  IS  LOVE! 

Uv  Katberlne  Tynan,  author  of  "The  Dear  Irish 
Girl."  etc.   12mo.  76  cents. 

"Leigh  Hunt  would  have  delighted  in  Miss  Tynan. 
He  knew  how  to  value  high  spirits  lu  a  writer,  and 
the  gayety  of  cheerful  storv  would  have  charmed 
him  Immensely."     The  Saturday  Review,  London, 
England. 

*  A  Jolly  love  story  characterised  by  a  fine  blend- 

Detroit  Free  Press. 

THE  HANDSOHE  BRANDONS 

By  Katherine  Tynan,  author  of  "The  Dear  Irish 

Girl  "etc   12mu  Illustrated,  *1  60. 

A  story  of  an  Irish  famllv  told  with  the  beauty, 
pathos  and  delicacy  which  distinguish  Miss  Tynan's 
art. 

'A  novel  of  genuine  freshness  and  wholesome 
romance."—  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"A  fresh  and  delightful  storv  of  Iri„h  life  with  a 
character  peculiarly  its  own?  —  The  ongregation. 
•list. 
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JAPAN  AND  THE  NEW  FAR  EAST. 


There  are  certain  potentialities  which 
no  man  who  has  lived  long  In  the  Far 
East  cares  to  consider,  and  of  which,  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  he  permits 
his  unwilling  mind  to  dwell  upon  them, 
he  cannot  think  without  a  shudder. 
First  and  foremost  among  these  possi- 
bilities is  the  resurrection  of  China. 
How  if  a  day  should  come  when  even 
the  pig-tailed  Celestial  should  adopt  for 
protective  purposes  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  West?  Where  would 
Europe  with  Its  political  Intrigues  and 
Jealousies  be  If  the  400.000,000  of 
Chinese  should  put  on  that  armor  which 
has  won  for  40,000,000  of  Japanese  pro- 
found respect  from  every  one  of  the 
Western  Powers?  And  what  a  night- 
mare prospect  If  China  thus  aroused 
should  proceed  to  revenge  herself  upon 
the  West  for  fifty  years  of  European 
aggression,  exploitation  and  partition! 
There  is  no  one  who  has  lived  In  China 
or  Japan  but  carries  somewhere,  locked 
within  the  secret  chambers  of  his  heart, 
such  a  fear.  Those  who  know  China 
know  her  swarming  millions,  destitute 
Indeed  as  yet  of  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  developed  sense  of  nationality, 
yet  big  with  the  embryo  of  that  emo- 
tion In  their  bitter  hatred  of  the  "for- 
eign devil,"  and  their  profound  attach- 
ment to  the  customs,  the  religion,  and 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  Immemorial 


East.  These  men  know,  with  the  exam- 
ple of  Japan  before  them,  that  only  a 
shock  sufficiently  profound  and  far- 
reaching,  is  necessary  to  set  In  motion 
the  train  of  causes  which  will  produce 
this  occidental lzatlon— to  coin  a  re- 
quired word.  To  overcome  the  initial 
resistance  of  a  vast  mass  is  far  harder 
than  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a 
small  one,  and  thus  the  reluc- 
tance of  China  to  make  her  own 
what  In  the  case  of  Japan  has  been 
adopted  with  so  much  less  difficulty  Is 
explained.  But  the  change  Is  coming  If 
It  has  not  already  come. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  to 
contrast  the  attitude  of  the  West  to 
China  in  the  early  months  of  1898  with 
its  attitude  to  China  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, 1000.  Two  years  ago  it  was  as- 
sumed not  merely  that  there  was  a  sick 
man  In  the  Far  East,  but  that  the  sick 
man  was  moribund.  Indeed,  all  that 
remained  was.  It  appeared,  to  divide  up 
his  inheritance.  Russia  had  seized  Port 
Arthur  and  was  digesting  Manchuria; 
Germany  bad  laid  hands  upon  Klao- 
Chau  with  a  cynical  violence  which  as- 
tonished the  world,  and  was  demanding 
the  whole  of  Shan-tung;  England  had 
occupied.  Wel-hal-Wel,  and,  however 
reluctantly— for  experience  In  India  had 
taught  us  that  dominion  In  the  East  Is 
never  cheaply  acquired,  least  of  all 
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when  violence  is  done  to  the  sentiments 
and  belief  of  the  Oriental— was  advan- 
cing certain  claims  upon  the  Yang-tsze 
Valley;  France  had  obtained  Kwang- 
Chan  and  was  rounding  off  a  French 
sphere  of  influence  contiguous  to  Ton- 
kin; even  Italy  and  Belgium  and  Den- 
mark each  bad  their  schemes  for  obtain- 
ing more  or  less  of  this  newly  discov- 
ered no-man's-land.  China  seemed  in 
danger  of  becoming  what  Italy  was  to 
Metternich— a  geographical  term.  Her 
collapse  In  the  war  of  1804-5  and  her 
helplessness  before  the  aggression  of 
the  Powers  had  blinded  men  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  no  decaying  Turkey,  with 
a  dwindling  Mussulman  population,  but 
a  race  which  is  perpetually  and  rapidly 
expanding,  overrunning  Burmah,  Ton- 
kin, Malaysia,  the  Philippines  and  Poly- 
nesia, so  totally  alien  to  the  West  in 
thought,  religion  and  ideas  that  it  has 
no  points  of  contact,  and  that  nothing 
deserving  the  name  of  friendship  can 
exist  between  individual  members  of  the 
two  opposed  spheres  of  thought  Some 
there  had  been,  indeed,  such  as  the  late 
Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson,  and  one  or  two 
French  observers,  fresh  from  experi- 
ence of  the  passive  resistance  that 
China  offers  and  has  always  offered  on 
the  borders  of  Tonkin,  who  looked  fur- 
ther ahead  and  saw  that  what  was 
defunct  was  not  China  itself  or  the  yel- 
low race,  but  the  corrupt  Incapable  gov- 
ernment that  monopolises  power  at 
Peking.  These  had  misgivings,  but  gen- 
erally the  feeling  In  Europe  was  anxi- 
ety as  to  which  nation  was  to  have  the 
largest  share  of  the  belongings  of  the 
supposed  corpse. 

And  in  August,  1900,  all  has  changed. 
From  the  one  extreme  men  have  flown 
to  the  other.  Because  China  Is  not  dead 
she  is  no  longer  sick;  because  an  allied 
force  of  some  40,000  men,  distracted  by 
every  kind  of  Intestine  Jealousy  and  ri- 
valry, without  a  common  commander- 
in-chief,  and  directed  by  a  burlesque  of 
a  debating  society,  has  not  found  the 


march  upon  Peking  a  simple  and  easy 
task— It  is  assumed  that  China  Is  a 
great  Power,  that  she  Is  most  formida- 
ble from  a  military  standpoint  and  that 
she  is  a  match  for  the  West  "I  an> 
astonished."  says  Count  Casslni.  the 
famous  Russian  diplomatist  "at  the 
metamorphosis  which  the  Chinese  have 
undergone.  When  I  left  China  their  fa- 
vorite arms  were  bows  and  arrows." 
And  it  appears  that  this  surprise  ex- 
tends to  the  Russian  Press,  since  the 
Novoe  Vremya,  which  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  regarded  China  as  a  Russian  de- 
pendency, has  urged  upon  Russia  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  her  hands  free,  and 
"not  squandering  her  immense  strength 
In  the  deserts  of  China."  References  to 
the  enormous  task  of  cowing  a  popula- 
tion of  400,000,000  are  now  as  common 
In  the  Press  of  Europe  as  they  were 
rare  one  or  two  years  ago.  So  that  If 
there  has  been  an  awakening  of  the  Far 
East  to  the  danger  of  Western  aggres- 
sion, there  has  also  been  an  awakening 
of  the  West  to  the  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing out  such  aggression.  The  supposed 
corpse  has  wine  to  life,  and  that  is 
sufficiently  startling. 

There  is.  however,  nothing  as  yet  to 
show  that  China  has  In  a  few  months 
or  years  passed  from  a  position  of  ab- 
ject inferiority  to  the  West  to  one  of 
comparative  equality  or  superiority. 
There  is  much  to  show  that  she  has  not 
She  may  have  some  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  armed  with  the  newest  weap- 
ons, but  she  has  not  as  yet  the  organis- 
ation and  generalship  without  which  no 
army  can  be  really  effective.  Though 
she  is  clearly  far  more  formidable  than 
In  1842,  I860,  or  1895.  what  trifling  suc- 
cesses she  has  gained  so  far  must  be 
ascribed  rather  to  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties of  the  terrain  between  Tien  tsin 
and  Peking  and  to  the  extreme  ineffi 
clency  of  an  expeditionary  force,  made 
up  of  half  a  dozen  nationalities,  opera- 
ting at  enormous  distances  from  their 
real  bases,  than  to  any  other  cause.  What 
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is  ominous  is  the  appearance  of  a  cer- 
tain solidarity  between  the  north,  cen- 
tre and  south,  between  the  east  and 
west  of  the  vast  Chinese  Empire. 
Whereas  in  the  China- Japan  war  the 
centre  and  south  held  aloof,  and  the 
strain  of  supporting  the  war  was  virtu- 
ally thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Pe-chi-li,  there  Is  now  fer- 
ment from  Kashgar  in  the  extreme 
west  to  Manchuria  In  the  northeast, 
and*  from  the  Amur  to  Canton.  It  looks 
as  though  the  seizure  of  Kiao-Chau  and 
Port  Arthur  had  at  last  administered 
the  required  shock. 

In  face  of  the  present  situation  there 
are  two  Powers  whose  position  in  the 
Far  East  is  seriously  affected.  These 
two  are  Russia  and  Germany.  In  the 
past  months  the  Russians  have  real- 
ized the  fact  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses Port  Arthur  and  the  Maritime 
Province  are  Isolated.  The  Siberian 
railway  has  been  broken,  Russian  sta- 
tions on  the  Amur  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed, and  Manchuria  lost.  If  only  for 
a  time.  A  great  campaign  In  Man- 
churia has  become  a  necessity  if  Rus- 
sia la  to  reassert  her  position.  For  that 
campaign  she  is  as  yet  in  no  sense  pre- 
pared. The  Siberian  railway  Is  still 
quite  incomplete;  as  far  as  it  goes  it  la 
badly  laid  and  Ill-provided  with  rolling- 
stock.  In  South  Africa  we  have  learnt 
how  difficult  It  Is  to  keep  even  a  moder- 
ate force  supplied  with  rations  and  am- 
munition by  means  of  a  single  Ill- 
equipped  line.  But  Russia  has  not  only 
to  supply  her  Army  already  In  the  field 
with  f6od  and  ammunition;  she  has 
also  to  forward  reinforcements  along 
the  vast  length  of  her  transcontinental 
railway.  This  la  a  task  demanding  the 
most  complete  and  careful  organization. 
In  the  American  Civil  War.  General 
Sherman  succeeded  in  supplying  an 
army  of  100,000  men  and  35,000  animals 
for  196  days  by  the  use  of  a  line,  in 
many  ways  better  equipped  and  only 
478  miles  long,  but  thla  has  always 


been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  good 
management.  From  Chellabinsk  on  the 
Siberian  frontier  to  Stretensk  on  the 
Manchurian  frontier  Is  a  distance  of  2,- 
762  miles,  much  of  It  desolate  and  unin- 
habited country.  The  mere  problem  of 
commissariat  and  transport  is  there- 
fore a  very  serious  matter  for  the  Rus- 
sian General  Staff.  Troops  and  stores 
will,  no  doubt,  be  sent  by  sea  to  a  great 
extent,  but  here  fresh  difficulties,  fa- 
miliar to  every  Englishman  after  the 
object-lesson  afforded  by  the  movement 
of  our  Army  to  South  Africa,  will  arise. 
Another  trouble  In  Russia's  path  is  the 
provision  of  the  necessary  finances  for 
the  great  campaign.  For  some  years 
past  her  policy  of  constructing  rail- 
ways, which  from  their  nature  could 
only  pay  in  the  more  or  less  distant  fu- 
ture, has  severely  strained  her  re- 
sources, while  her  military  and  naval 
preparations,  though  far  from  complete, 
have  swallowed  millions;  In  short,  the 
Chinese  question  could  not  have  been 
raised  at  a  more  Inopportune  moment 
for  her.  She  had  planned  the  struggle 
for  a  time  when  Siberia  had  beem 
opened  up  and  developed,  the  railway 
complete,  and  her  garrison  In  the  Far 
East  at  least  200,000  strong.  It  has 
come  years  before  she  la  prepared. 

Though  the  situation  of  Germany  In 
the  Far  East  is  far  less  perilous  than 
that  of  Russia,  this  upheaval  of  China 
threatens  to  deprive  her  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  expected  to  follow 
from  the  occupation  of  Klao-Chau.  She 
la  now  further  than  ever  from  her 
dream  of  monopolizing  Shan-tung.  No 
nationality  has  provoked  such  bitter 
hostility  and  dislike  among  the  Chinese 
as  the  German,  nor,  when  we  read  the 
mirthful  accounts  written  by  German 
soldiers  at  Klao-Chau  before  the  "Box- 
er" rising,  of  how  they  hitched  their 
hammocks  to  the  images  of  the  Chinese 
gods  in  the  most  sacred  temples,  can 
we  wonder  at  this.  Chinamen  swam 
into  Hong  Kong  and  the  British  parts  of 
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Malaysia,  but  they  are  most  chary  of  set- 
tling under  the  German  flag.  It  Is  curi- 
ous that  Count  Casslnl  singles  out  the 
German— though,  of  course,  he  Incul- 
pates the  British  as  well,  to  avoid  the 
unpleasant  results  which  Invariably  fol- 
low when  a  Russian  official  says  any- 
thing evil  of  Germany— for  condemna- 
tion in  the  matter  of  their  treatment  of 
the  Chinese.  It  is  true  that  our  mission- 
aries do  an  immense  amount  of  mis- 
chief, and  that,  in  conjunction  with 
American  missionaries,  they  are  fruit- 
ful sources  of  riot,  massacre  and  resul- 
tant bombardment.  But  our  adminis- 
tration has  always  treated  China  and 
the  Chinese  tenderly;  indeed,  it  is  fully 
recognized  by  most  enlightened  China- 
men that  England  desires  only  liberty 
of  trade,  and  has  no  desire  to  see 
China  destroyed  or  partitioned.  As  for 
Russia.  Count  Casslnl  Is  quite  right  In 
claiming  that  she  has  never  forced  her 
missionaries  upon  the  Chinese.  In 
fact,  she  follows  exactly  the  policy 
which  the  common-sense  of  our  ances- 
tors, who  were  not  one  whit  less  reli- 
gious, be  it  marked,  than  ourselves, 
forced  upon  the  old  East  India  Com- 
pany. But  if  she  does  not  inflict  the 
most  violent  shocks  upon  the  deepest 
Instincts  and  prejudices  of  the  race,  she 
has  been  gullity  of  gross  violence  and 
Injustice  in  the  construction  of  the 
Manchurlan  railway,  seizing  the  land  of 
Chinamen  and  destroying  temples  in 
the  line  of  route  with  a  brusqueness 
worthy  of  the  "Armed  Michael,"  so 
dear  to  our  German  cousins.  So  that 
she,  too.  Is  far  from  faultless. 

As  for  England,  I  cannot  see  that  she 
stands  to  lose  by  the  change  in  China, 
or  In  the  Western  mode  of  regarding 
China.  She  has  always  wished  to  see 
China  a  Power  capable  of  protecting 
herself.  But  in  her  own  Interests  as 
well  as  in  the  best  and  ultimate  inter- 
ests of  China,  It  is  necessary  that  not 
only  should  some  authority  exist  In 
China,  able  to  oppose  schemes  of  exter- 


nal aggression,  but  also  that  the  author- 
ity should  be  able  to  maintain  internal 
order  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  corrup- 
tion and  misgovernment  ever  rampant 
everywhere  in  the  Empire.  In  a  word. 
England  desires  not  only  a  strong 
China,  but  also  a  reformed  China.  Our 
African  entnnglements  must  necessa- 
rily prevent  us  from  playing  any  great 
military  part  in  the  Far  East  for  the 
next  six  months,  but  our  diplomacy  has 
shown  Its  zeal  for  the  rescue  of  .the 
Europeans  in  Peking  by  being  the  first 
to  advocate  the  giving  of  a  mandate  to 
Japan,  while  it  has  been  not  unsuccess- 
ful In  maintaining  friendly  relations 
with  the  Viceroys  of  the  Yang-tsze  Val- 
ley. Though  British  policy  has  too 
often  merited  of  late  the  severest  of 
criticism.  I  do  not  see  that  more  could 
have  been  done  or  that  it  could  have 
been  better  done  in  the  crisis.  At  all 
costs  the  British  Government  was  right 
to  shrink  from  a  war  on  a  vast  scale  In 
the  Far  East,  and  to  set  Its  face  stead- 
ily against  schemes  of  wild  and  disor- 
dered revenge.  The  "No  Quarter" 
speech  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  savage  ex- 
cesses of  the  Russians  at  Tlen-tsln 
have  shown  how  unjust  were  those 
critics  of  the  Japanese — and  many  Eng- 
lishmen were  among  them— who  cried 
out  that  the  Port  Arthur  massacre 
proved  the  Japanese  to  be  mere  bar- 
barians with  a  thin  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion. Others  are  in  the  same  boat  to- 
day, for  the  explaining  away  of  the  "No 
Quarter"  speech  explains  nothing. 

But  there  Is  one  Power  which  stands 
to  gain,  and  to  gain  enormously,  from 
this  new  situation  in  the  Far  East. 
That  Power  Is  Japan.  Had  she  careful- 
ly sorted  the  hands,  the  run  of  cards 
could  scarcely  have  been  better  for  her 
Interests.  Only  six  weeks  ago  Count 
Casslnl  was  declaring  that  Russia  could 
not  entrust  Japan  with  the  task  of 
bringing  China  to  order,  because  so  to 
do  would  be  "to  stultify  herself,  cede 
her  place  to  Japan/and  lose  her  pres- 
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tlge  in  tbe  Far  East  In  that  part  of 
the  world,"  he  continued,  "prestige 
means  50  per  cent,  of  power.  If  there 
is  any  country  whose  Influence  should 
be  prevented  from  gaining  ground  In 
China  it  is  certainly  Japan,  which  is  the 
one  Power  capable  of  realising  the 
Ideals  of  Pan-Mongolisin  to  the  terror 
of  all  Europe."  Yet  this  very  thing 
which  the  Count— a  man  who  knows  his 
China  and  Japan  perfectly — dreaded  for 
Russian  interest  has  happened.  Not 
only  has  Japan  undertaken  ihe  leading 
part  in  the  advance  on  Peking, 
but  she  has  undertaken  it  because 
her  bitterest  enemies  could  not  act 
without  her  help.  The  very  Power 
which  was  warned  off  Chinese  soil  In 
1895  by  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Russia. 
Germany  and  France,  because  she  was 
"yellow"  and  because  Russia  and  Ger- 
many wanted  for  themselves  the  fruits 
of  her  conquests,  has  now  been  humbly 
begged  to  save  the  foreigners  in 
Peking.  Exquisite  indeed  must  be  the 
revenge  to  the  Japanese.  As  for  "Pan- 
Mongollsm,"  let  Westerners  reflect  that 
It  may  prove  a  very  salutary  check 
upon  something  which  is  every  whit  as 
dangerous  to  civilization— Pan-Slavism, 
to  wit  And  a  China  under  Japan 
ese  tutelage  would  be  far  less 
dangerous  to  the  world  than  a  well- 
armed  but  ferocious  and  uncivilized 
China,  guided  by  gentry  of  the  type  of 
Tungfuhslang  and  LI-Plng-Heng. 

The  attitude  of  the  Great  Powers  to 
Japan  Is  so  Important  that  It  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  turn  to  the  recently 
published  correspondence  respecting 
the  "Boxer"  movement  in  China  for  in- 
formation on  that  subject  In  the 
early  months  of  the  movement  nothing 
is  more  striking  than  the  professedly 
optimistic  view  taken  by  Russian  diplo- 
macy. No  doubt,  Russia  did  not  want 
trouble  in  the  Far  East  at  this 
moment;  hence  the  serene  assur- 
ances which  proceeded  from  every 
«ne.  from  Count  Mouravieff  down  to 


M.  de  Glers,  that  pressure  upon  China 
was  unnecessary,  that  the  Chinese 
troops  would  suppress  all  disorders, 
that  the  real  danger  was  in  the  south 
and  centre— i.e.,  concerned  England 
rather  than  Russia— that  in  a  fortnight 
(from  June  20th)  the  crisis  would  be 
over,  and  that  the  insurrection  would 
collapse  before  troops  from  Europe 
could  arrive.  These,  of  course,  were  so 
many  reasons  indirectly  urged  against 
the  despatch  of  troops  by  ourselves  and 
against  tbe  Intervention  of  Japan. 
Whether  the  Russians  believed  what 
they  said  may  be  doubted;  probably 
they  did,  Just  as  Mr.  Balfour,  because 
he  wishes  to  believe  it  has  persuaded 
himself  that  the  British  hospitals  In 
South  Africa  were  models  of  good  man- 
agement and  that  the  nation  cares  more 
for  keeping  a  particular  Party  in  power 
than  for  preventing  tbe  Infliction  of  un- 
necessary suffering  upon  its  brothers 
and  sons. 

As  far  back  as  June  13th  the  Japan- 
ese Foreign  Minister  Informed  the  Brit- 
ish Government  that  Japan  was  ready, 
in  case  of  any  serious  emergency  aris- 
ing, to  send  a  considerable  force  to  tbe 
relief  of  Admiral  Seymour,  provided 
Britain  approved.  No  action  was  taken 
on  this  offer,  but  three  days  later  Japan 
was  assured  that  England  Intended  to 
act  In  concert  with  her  and  "with  the 
other  Powers  Interested  in  the  restora- 
tion of  order."  As  affairs  grew  more 
critical  Lord  Salisbury  addressed  an  ur- 
gent appeal  to  her  on  the  22nd,  asking 
whether  she  was  not  going  to  send  a 
larger  force  than  tbe  thousand  or  so 
men  already  despatched,  and  suggest- 
ing that  her  geographical  position  en- 
abled her  to  Intervene  with  effect  On 
this  she  might  perhaps,  have  been  ex- 
pected to  move  at  once.  But  there 
were  several  reasons  which  militated 
against  hasty  action  on  her  part  In  the 
first  place,  after  her  treatment  by  the 
still  existing  Triple  Alliance  In  1895. 
she  was  not  prepared  to  be,  perhaps,  a 
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second  time  haughtily  ordered  back 
from  Peking.  She  foresaw  complication 
with  Russia,  not  only  while  her  armies 
were  engaged  In  operations,  bat  also 
after  China  had  been  humbled.  In  the 
second  place,  she  was  being  asked  to 
give  Russia  indirect  assistance  In  Man- 
churia. An  attack  on  the  Chinese  be- 
fore Peking  would  necessarily  take 
pressure  off  the  Russian  forces  opera- 
ting In  the  neighborhood  of  Blagovest- 
chensk,  on  the  Amur,  and  in  Man- 
churia. Though  the  Russians  do  not 
seem  to  have  seen  matters  quite  In  this 
light,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  quick- 
witted Japanese  did;  and  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated 
by  Russia— after  the  state  of  almost 
open  hostility  which  has  for  months  ex- 
isted between  them  and  the  Czar's 
Government— their  reluctance  to  aid  the 
Russians  is  not  surprising.  Finally, 
Japan  is  a  poor  State,  and  military 
operations  on  a  large  scale  In  Northern 
China  would  be  a  severe  strain  upon 
her  resources.  She  wanted  guarantees 
as  to  Indemnification  for  her  losses  in 
men  and  money,  and  not  unnaturally, 
■nice  she,  not  more  ostentatiously 
than  certain  European  Powers,  set  pol- 
icy before  sentiment. 

Anxious  to  relieve  Japan  from  such 
anxieties,  and  realizing  the  extreme  Im- 
portance of  an  immediate  advance, 
Lord  Salisbury  enquired  of  Russia  if 
the  Czar  would  approve  of  the  landing 
of  26,000  or  30.000  Japanese  troops  at 
Ta-ku.  At  the  same  time  he  begged 
Germany  to  support  this  appeal.  But 
the  Kaiser,  though  ready  enough  In 
public  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  civil- 
ization, and  though  affecting  the  ut- 
most zeal  for  the  rescue  of  the  Lega- 
tions, was  not  likely  to  lose  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  producing  Ill-feeling  be- 
tween England  and  Russia,  and  of  rep- 
resenting himself  as  the  faithful  ally 
of  the  latter  Power  against  perfidious 
England.  He  delayed  his  answer  for 
six  days,  and  then  replied  that  order 


could  only  be  restored  by  the  Concert 
and  that  he  could  not  judge  whether 
or  no  Germany  could  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supporting  Japan.  He- 
did  this  though  he  was  perfectly  aware 
that  no  strong  force  could  reach 
Peking  from  Europe  for  two  months, 
and  though  he  himself  had  not  the- 
slightest  idea  of  sending  out  more  than 
a  few  thousand  men.  Had  England 
rested  content  with  his  refusal.  It 
would  have  condemned  the  foreigners 
in  Peking  to  destruction.  No  more 
cynical  example  of  German  policy 
could  be  discovered,  and  those  who 
blame  Japan  for  heartless  n  ess  hi  not 
acting  "off  her  own  bat"  should  study 
this  reply.  As  for  Russia,  she  at  least 
did  not  display  the  Inhuman  coldness  of 
her  would-be  ally,  though  It  is  true  that 
Count  Lamsdorf  Is  supposed  to  have 
told  the  German  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg  that  his  sentiments  weie 
those  of  the  German  Government— a 
fact,  however,  for  which  we  have  only 
German  authority.  By  her  official  reply 
to  Great  Britain,  Russia  wished  to  see- 
Japan  "acting  in  accord  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  other  Powers"— an  enig- 
matic response,  but  one  which  did  not 
altogether  exclude  Japanese  interven- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  the  highly  un- 
pleasant news  from  Manchuria — as  yet 
unknown  in  England  and  Germany— as- 
sisted her  In  coming  to  this  conclusion. 
Finally,  the  correspondence,  so  far  a* 
It  touches  Japan,  closes  with  an  urgent 
appeal  from  England  to  Japan  to  act 
and  save  the  Legations,  and  with  an 
offer  to  guarantee  both  financial  assist- 
ance and  the  help  of  the  British  forces 
on  the  spot 

Thus  England  stands  out  as  the  Pow- 
er from  first  to  last  most  anxious  to 
save  the  Legations,  as  the  one  Western 
Power  which  realized  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  and  as  the  one  Power  not 
blinded  by  prejudice  to  the  fact  that 
the  help  of  Japan  was  necessary  and 
inevitable  If  the  foreigners  in  Peking 
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were  not  to  be  massacred,  or  unrest  to 
spread  throughout  China.  The  part 
which  we  played  was  at  least  a  more 
creditable  one  than  blustering  as  to  our 
flag  waving  over  Peking,  or  than  In  In- 
dulging In  threats  of  a  horrible  ven- 
geance upon  the  Chinese— threats  and 
bluster  which,  without  the  aid  of 
Japan,  the  potentate  who  uttered  them 
must  have  known  to  be  impossible  of 
execution.  Probably  Germany  reck* 
oned  in  her  heart  that  England  and 
Japan  would  act  exactly  as  they  have 
done,  when  Germany  would  win  the 
credit  of  appearing  as  the  devoted 
friend  of  Russia,  and  In  the  end,  after 
Japan  bad  done  the  hard  work,  be  able 
to  parade  her  flag  in  Peking.  It  is  pos- 
sibly more  with  the  view  of  coercing 
Japan  after  Peking  has  been  reached 
than  to  undertake  any  operations 
against  China  that  a  German  division 
of  four  battleships  has  been  sent  to  the 
Far  East  It  will  not  escape  the  mili- 
tary student  that  the  fleets  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  France.  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia are  now  actually  stronger— on  pa- 
per, at  all  events— than  the  combined 
forces  of  England  and  Japan  in  Chi- 
nese waters.  Here,  as  so  often  in  the 
past,  our  Admiralty  Is  greatly  to  blame 
for  Its  want  of  foresight.  That  the  old 
understanding  between  the  Powers  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  still  exists  In  all 
matters  Chinese  may  be  taken  as  cer- 
tain, though  whether  that  Alliance  will 
attempt  to  repeat  the  policy  of  1805. 
and  try  to  appropriate  for  itself  what 
Japan  has  won.  remains  to  be  seen. 

At  the  moment  the  situation  in  China 
is  this.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Tien- 
tsin and  on  the  road  to  Peking  or  at  the 
latter  capital  Japan  has  somewhere 
about  30,000  men.  The  other  Allies  have 
about  15.000.  Thus  the  Japanese  out- 
number their  confederates  in  a  ratio  of 
about  two  to  one.  They  have  the  as- 
sured support  of  England,  and  prob- 
ably of  the  United  States,  though 
American  policy  is  as  doubtful  and  un- 


certain as  our  British  weather,  and 
seems  at  this  moment  to  be  most 
strongly  swayed  by  dislike  of  England. 
They  have  to  reckon  with  the  tacit  hos- 
tility of  Russia  and  Germany,  and  per- 
haps, in  a  less  degree,  of  France.  The 
feeling  between  the  Russians  and  Ja- 
panese is  so  strained  that  there  have  al- 
ready been  collisions  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  forces,  and  zeal- 
ous co-operation  is  impossible.  Yet, 
apart  from  the  Japanese,  the  Allied 
Army  is  a  mere  collection  of  weak 
brigades,  each  under  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent commander,  each  speaking  a 
different  language,  each  animated  by 
more  or  less  jealous  feelings  to  the  oth- 
er portions  of  the  force.  Before  any 
action  can  be  taken,  all  the  Allied  com- 
manders must  be  assembled  and 
broright  to  consent  to  the  proposed' 
plan.  Experience  has  once  more  dem- 
onstrated what  Is  familiar  to  every  stu- 
dent of  military  history,  that  under 
such  conditions  the  minimum  of  effi- 
ciency Is  obtained  with  the  maximum 
of  men.  This  General  wants  to  make 
a  flank  attack;  that  General  will  not 
hear  of  It,  as  he  has  been  informed  that 
the  Chinese  are  too  strong;  another  has 
not  yet  received  his  transport  and  equip- 
ment, and  is  not  ready  to  move  till' 
they  arrive.  So  the  endless  debate  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  world  wonders  at  the 
perpetual  delays.  Indeed,  it  Is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  Chinese  Inefficiency  that 
Peking  should  ever  have  been  taken  by 
such  a  heterogeneous  force.  Nor  will' 
matters  he  much  bettered  when  Count 
von  Waldersee  arrives.  Though  his 
nominal  authority  may  be  immense,  his 
real  power  will  be  limited.  The  diffi- 
culties which  Marlborough  had  to  con- 
front In  his  campaigns  will  be  his,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  his  appoint- 
ment will  lead  to  more  heartburning 
than  ever. 

From  the  strength  of  her  force  In  the 
field,  it  follows  that,  whether  or  no  the- 
Powers  like   to  recognize   the  facU 
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Japan  must  take  the  predominant  place. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  it  will  he 
Japan,  more  than  any  other  nation, 
which  has  marched  to  Peking  and  dis- 
comfited the  Celestial  braves.  And  re- 
spect for  Japan,  already  strong  in  the 
more  enlightened  Chinese  since  the  war 
of  1894-5,  will  grow.  They  will  realize 
that  besides  the  much  dreaded  Russia, 
of  whom  they  have  lived  In  fear  and 
trembling  for  the  past  six  years,  there 
Is  another  factor  of  weight  in  the  Far 
East  Nor  less  striking  will  be  the  ob- 
ject-lesson afforded  to  the  mass  of 
Northern  Chinamen  by  the  sight  of  a 
yellow  race  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Westerners.  If  Japan  can  attain  to  this 
strength  and  consideration  as  the  result 
of  certain  changes,  why  should  not 
China?  The  Increase  In  the  prestige 
and  the  tremendous  galvanic  shock 
which  the  military  operations  round 
Peking  will  deliver  to  the  slowly  reviv- 
ing corpse  of  China,  will  unquestion- 
ably favor  the  Inmost  projects  of 
Japan. 

For  the  last  ten  years  Japan  has  had 
one  great  object  In  view.  In  face  of 
the  ever-growing  strength  of  Russia, 
she  has  wished  to  awaken  China  to  the 
all-importance  of  reform  and  good  gov- 
ernment, that  upon  this  awakening  may 
be  built  up  the  structure  of  a  great  de- 
fensive alliance.  More  closely  akin  to 
China,  understanding  her  far  better 
than  even  the  Russian  diplomatists,  and 
-conscious  alike  of  China's  weakness 
and  strength,  Japan  has  steadily  pur- 
sued this  aim.  The  war  of  1894-5  was 
the  first  effort  to  realize  It,  but  failed 
because  of  the  intervention  of  the 
Western  Powers.  Yet  rt  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  It  would  have  been  best 
Tor  the  West  and  best  for  the  world  had 
Japan  succeeded  in  leading  China  into 
the  ways  of  light  Since  1895  Japan 
has  patiently  watched  and  waited.  She 
has  given  China  her  best  advice,  and 
even  offers  of  assistance  If  only  the 
Chinese  would  mend  their  ways.  She 


has  attracted  a  large  number  of  young 
Chinamen  to  her  splendid  schools,  and 
has  taught  them  lessons  which  they  can 
never  forget  They  have  seen  that  it 
Is  possible  for  the  East  to  take  to  it- 
self all  that  is  most  valuable  and  vital 
In  Western  civilization  without  losing 
the  best  features  of  Orientalism— the 
patriarchal  system  and  the  respect  for 
ancestors,  upon  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  Eastern  family  life  rests.  A 
revolution  may  be  necessary,  but  it  will 
be  a  conservative  revolution,  preserving 
all  that  Is  good  and  destroying  only 
routine,  corruption,  inefficiency  and  ig- 
norance. Surely  we  English,  who  cling 
so  passionately  to  our  past  that  when 
the  interests  of  national  defence  conflict 
with  the  mass  of  precedent  miscalled 
our  Constitution,  our  Prime  Minister 
can  declare  that  self-preservation  must 
give  way  to  precedent— surely  we,  who 
may  be  called  the  Chinese  of  the  West 
can  understand  this  reluctance  of  a  na- 
tion to  part  with  its  past  and  to  em- 
bark upon  the  ocean  of  unknown 
changes.  Let  us  remember  that  much 
In  our  Western  life  seems  horrible  and 
detestable  to  the  Oriental— the  extraor- 
dinary contrasts  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
the  cruel  and  Inexorable  doctrine  of  un- 
restrained competition,  and  the  rice 
that  flaunts  Itself  in  our  great  cities 
while  our  missionaries  are  preaching 
the  superiority  of  our  religion  and  our 
morality  to  the  so-called  heathen.  And 
If  we  are  honest  before  denouncing  the 
barbarism  of  China,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves how  the  East  End  would  receive 
a  hundred  missionaries  from  some 
strange  land,  supported  at  every  turn 
by  foreign  bayonets,  clad  In  uncouth 
dress,  speaking  a  scarcely  Intelligible 
English,  and  In  their  talk  agreeing 
only  In  denunciation  of  Christ  and 
Christianity,  deriding  all  respect  for  the 
Queen,  and  urging  that  the  dead 
should  be  thrown  to  rot  upon  the  dung- 
heap,  and  reflect  that  to  the  average 
Chinaman  the  missionary's  doctrine 
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seems  yet  more  subversive  and  revolu- 
tionary than  this.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  West  Is  identified  with  missionary 
enterprise  operates  In  favor  of  Japan. 
The  Chinese  have  no  such  aversion  to 
her  aa  to  ourselves.  They  know  the 
deep  respect  and  revereuce  which  Is  to 
this  day  felt  by  the  Japanese  for  the 
Buddhist  preachers  from  China,  who 
hundreds  of  years  ago  brought  their 
creed  to  the  Island  Kingdom.  The  two 
people  find  meeting  points  in  their  faith 
and  in  their  social  organization.  There 
is  no  such  point  of  contact  between 
China  and  the  West 

Whether  China  Is  overcome  with 
ease,  whether  she  withstands  the  first 
shock  of  conflict  with  civilized  arma- 
ments, the  consequences  will  be  much 
the  same.  Either  way,  the  tendency  is 
to  a  Chinese-Japanese  alliance,  which 
must  assure  the  position  of  Japan 
against  Russia.  In  the  first  case, 
Japan's  influence  will  be  enormous  at 
Peking  with  the  prestige  of  the  great 
success  mainly  won  by  her  troops.  In 
the  second  case,  the  West  will  have 
more  and  more  to  lean  upon  her.  Her 
expeditionary  force  will  be  largely  In- 
creased, and  she  will  have  matters 
more  and  more  her  own  way.  Russia 
will  be  unable  to  oppose  her,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  Russians  are  assured  of  the 
support  of  an  overwhelming  nnval 
force,  such  as  Germany  or  France 
might  be  able  to  afford.  In  the  event 
of  war  with  her.  the  position  of  the 
Russian  troops  in  the  Amur  district, 
Manchuria  and  Port  Arthur,  cut  off  by 
the  interruption  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
rail  way,  would  be  desperate,  since  neith- 
er help  nor  supplies  could  reach  them 
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by  sea.  The  Japanese  Navy  is  quite 
strong  enough  to  drive  the  Russian  flag 
from  the  Pacific,  while  the  Japanese 
ships  have  behind  them,  close  at  hand, 
all  the  resources  of  Japan,  with  her 
dockyards  and  coal-mines.  Distance  Is 
enormously  In  Japan's  favor. 

So  difficult  Is  Russia's  position  that 
there  is  already  talk  In  the  German, 
Press,  which  strives  to  stir  up  strife 
between  England  and  Japan  Just  as  It 
labors  to  estrange  England  and  Russia, 
of  a  Russian  understanding  with  the 
Japanese.   For  many  reasons  such  an 
understanding  is  utterly  Improbable. 
On  her  part,  Russia's  prestige  and  the 
completion  of  the  Siberian  railway,  on. 
which  millions  have  already  been  spent, 
compel  her  to  attempt  the  re-conquest 
of  Manchuria,  an  enterprise  which  no. 
Japanese  statesman  would  for  a  moment 
further.  On  Japan's  part,  there  is  deep- 
set  distrust  of  Russian  fair  words  and 
promises,  and  a  desire  for  vengeance 
for  the  past  Yet  the  Japanese  have  so 
much  to  gain  by  waiting,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  China  is  an  event  so  wholly  in, 
their  favor,  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
show  impatience  to  force  matters  to  a> 
conclusion.    Moreover,  they  are  show- 
ing the  West  day  by  day  how  good  their 
troops  are,  and  thus  practically  assur- 
ing their  position.   Five  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers,  a  match  in  Intelligence, 
bravery  and  organization  for  the  best 
Westerners,  supported  by  a  powerful 
fleet  are  a  strong  reminder  that  pru- 
dence and  forbearance  are  necessary  In 
dealing  with  Japan,  especially  when, 
Japan  Is  upon  the  spot  and  when  the 
West  is  10,000  miles  away.  Whatever, 
the  present  the  future  Is  to  Japan. 

Ignotus. 
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A  FRIEND  OF  MASTER  FRANCIS. 
(A.D.  1539.) 
"The  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision." 


On  'Stino's  brown  bare  feet  the  sun 
lay  hot  He  was  warm  all  through 
with  It  The  stone  step  seemed  to 
glow. 

'Stino  looked  down  at  his  shapely 
toes,  sitting  very  still,  basking.  The 
feet  were  all  right  to  be  sure.  They 
never  had  known,  since  they  began,  the 
Inside  of  a  shoe.  When  yon  came  to  the 
knees,  questions  arose.  Goat-skin 
breeches  wear  out.  So  do  the  qneer, 
shapeless  little  tunics,  that  come  out  of 
the  best  pieces  of  the  old  green  lining 
left  from  Zino's  well-worn  Campagna 
cloak. 

When  those  wore  out  who  was  going 
to  make  new  ones? 

•Stino  considered.  It  was  clear  to 
him,  chiefly  since  he  came  out  to  sit 
here,  that  now,  be  belonged  to  no  one— 
that  is,  except  to — 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Al- 
mighty can  do  all  things.  But  an  effort 
•of  mind  is  required  to  associate  the  Idea 
of  omnipotence  with  the  creation  of 
goat-skin  breeches. 

'Stino  made  the  effort,  involving  him- 
self thereby  in  some  complicated  prob- 


Flrst,  as  to  the  breeches.  Clearly 
so  supplied,  they  would  be  superflnely 
good,  which  would  Involve  a  severe 
newness  in  the  breeches,  and  an  op- 
pressive carefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
wearer.  He  had  had  one  such  experi- 
ence, far  back  In  his  history,  ending  In 
disaster,  rents  and  tragedy.  But  there 
was  nobody  now  in  authority  over  new 
breeches. 

Still,  they  would  be  too  new.  and  too 
Impressive,  for  comfort     Who  could 


imagine  treating  miraculous  breeches 
lightly,  tearing  and  dragging  at  them, 
as  though  they  were  part  of  one,  like 
the  old?  And  suppose  they  never 
old,  as  how  should  they?  The  idea 
appalling. 

Then,  as  to  the  method,  how  would 
they  come?  The  descent  of  such  gar- 
ments from  Heaven  is  a  trifle  unthink- 
able. Even  'Stino,  whose  Imaginings 
rtfn  naturally  in  such  directions,  could 
not  picture  it  at  once.  Angel  messen- 
gers, breeches-bearing— they,  too,  creat- 
ed difficulties. 

Possibly  St  Augustine— he  had  been 
a  man. 

'Stino  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  crossed 
his  feet  He  relinquished  the  enquiry, 
half  consciously.  His  faith  in  the  In- 
trinsic and  considerate  goodness  of  the 
Almighty  and  St  Augustine  remained 
unaffected  by  It  Somehow  they  would 
see  that  things  were  all  right  He  did 
not  enquire  what  would  become  of 
him,  if  they  did  not  He  smiled  up  at 
the  sky.  A  deity  was  clearly  worth 
nothing  if  he  could  not  be  trusted. 
'Stino's  deity  was  worth  a  great  deal. 
The  sudden,  startling  gap  in  things,  the 
cold  hearth-stone  he  had  loved  as  home, 
cast  all  the  more  responsibility  on  the 
divine  Protector,  who  sent  gifts  of 
meal  in  the  winter,  and  in  summer  the 
gleaning  grapes  when  the  vintage  was 
done.  The  small  soul  clung  close  to 
the  Mystery  unseen  of  reparation,  of 
need  supplied,  that  for  the  first  time  In 
Its  life.  It  tragically  wanted.  The  need 
brought  no  doubt  with  it  Some  souls 
never  learn  doubt  The  need  is  all.  even 
its  own  answer. 

Don  Ippolito,  with  his  white  head, 
came  out  of  the  sacristy  door.  He  had 
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the  chalice  in  his  hand,  rubbing  It  with 
a  leather. 

"Ah,  ragazzo  mlo!"  said  he,  "where 
hast  been  for  a  breakfast?" 

"Nlnetta  gave  me  some,"  said  'Stino, 
"and  two  apples  and  a  crust  against 
-dinner.  I  carried  In  her  water  this 
morning.  Frasco  is  away  with  the 
wagon.   She  gave  me  his  bed." 

"Nlnetta  Is  a  good  souL  But  when 
Frasco  comes  back?" 

"I  know  not.  padre." 

"See,  bimbo,  we  must  find  some  place 
for  thee.  Thou  art  too  little  for  hard 
work,  else  Glan  at  the  farm—" 

"I  am  feared  of  Glan  at  the  farm," 
said  'Stino.  quickly;  "he  is  big  and 
black.  He  is  like  the  devil." 

The  padre  crossed  himself,  as  'Stino 
-did  too. 

"Glan  Is  a  hard  master.  But  he  Is 
honest.  What  dost  thou  know  about 
the  devil,  brown  mousellng?  Perchance 
In  Rome,  among  the  kind  nuns,  we 
might  find  thee  a  home." 

'Stino  smiled  up  Into  the  padre's 
face.  The  idea  took  no  hold,  any  more 
than  a  suggestion  of  his  travelling  to 
the  sun.   He  only  said:— 

"But  I  serve  thy  Mass." 

The  padre  smiled  sadly.  The  crea- 
ture's complete  unconsciousness  of  Its 
aolltude  in  the  great  world  moved  him. 

"Ah!"  he  cried,  "that  the  good  God 
should  create  such  places!  Man  and 
wife  in  one  night,  coming  home  in 
peace,  and  gone,  both!  The  marsh 
•devils  are  strong,  since  the  good  her- 
tnlt  died." 

The  boy  looked  round  at  him  quickly. 

"Was  it  the  marsh  devils  slew  them  ?" 

"Child,  in  the  dark  they  missed  their 
way,  without  a  doubt  The  causeway, 
folk  say.  is  broken,  and  they  fell,  face 
down." 

"And  the  marsh  devils  gripped 
them?"  The  boy's  eyes  enlarged.  He 
was  leaning  forward  eagerly,  one  hand 
on  the  step.  "Was  there  no  one  to 
fright  the  devils  with  the  Cross?  Why 


was  the  causeway  broken?  Are  they 
just  left  to  have  their  way?" 

The  old  peasant  priest  shook  his 
head.  His  faith  was  a  queer  jumble  of 
fiends,  wonder-working  wafers,  person- 
al piety,  and  the  rough  and  ready  vil- 
lage philosophy  of  every  day.  But  he 
was  a  priest,  and  he  was  ashamed  to 
say  to  a  child,  "I  do  not  know." 

"These  be  mysteries,  my  son."  he  re- 
plied, with  solemnity. 

'Stino  got  up  suddenly  from  the  step, 
lie  was  not  satisfied.  Only  this  moment 
had  he  understood  how  his  foster-par- 
ents died.  The  thing  gave  him  a  shock. 
He  made  a  quick  reverence  to  the 
priest  and.  turning,  trotted  away  down 
the  road. 

Don  Ippolito  stood  still  a  moment 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  sacristy,  and 
put  the  chalice  away.  The  boy  was 
after  some  child's  matter. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  that 
that,  as  he  stood  on  the  church  step, 
precisely  In  the  same  attitude,  at  the 
same  time,  a  cultured  voice  accosted 
him. 

"Jesu  keep  you,  good  Padre  Curato! 
Can  I  speak  with  you?" 

Don  Ippolito  turned. 

"Surely,  kind  sir!"  he  said;  "will  your 
nobleness  step  Into  the  church?" 

He  ceased.  Something  puszled  him 
In  the  newcomer,  a  tall  man,  with  a  fine 
dark  head,  full  of  color  and  meaning. 
In  its  every  line,  by  the  white,  firm, 
shapely  hands,  thin  and  finely  kept  by 
all  the  strong  figure,  its  alert  controlled 
bearing,  its  rapid  motions.  Its  steady 
stillness,  one  read  the  man  "noble." 
Only  birth  gives  that  look.  This  noble, 
too.  had  studied,  had  fought  and  was 
bom  a  mountaineer.  Not  that  Don  Ip- 
polito took  In  all  this.  He  only  realized 
something  strange  In  finding  this  face 
and  figure  to  be  clad  in  so  very  rusty  and 
threadbare  a  garment  as  the  old  black 
cassock.  The  cassock  was  darned  care- 
fully, and  in  Innumerable  places.  The 
neatness  of  a  gentleman  objected  to 
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rags.  But  tbe  thing  would  shortly  fall 

to  pieces. 

"We  of  my  company,"  the  stranger 
said— "we  dwell  in  Rome,  some  twelve 
of  us— have  heard  a  tale  of  a  married 
pair  dead  In  your  marshes,  that  left  a 
child.  Know  you  aught  of  them,  good 
father?" 

He  was  glancing  round  the  little 
church,  with  bright  eyes  which,  light- 
ing on  the  raw,  sensational  coloring  of 
the  great  crucifix  on  the  wall,  the  fig- 
ure painted  like  life,  frowned,  as  if 
offended.  They  caught  the  great  pic- 
ture of  souls  in  Purgatory,  with  its  ver- 
milion flames,  its  orange  flesh-tints,  its 
angular  agonies,  and  a  hand  passed 
quietly  across  his  mouth.  His  eyes 
could  laugh,  while  the  rest  of  his  face 
was  very  serious. 

"Troth,  sir,"  said  the  priest.  "I  know 
all  about  them.  For  the  boy,  a  child 
they  had  adopted,  it  was  but  yesterday 
—no,  day  before,— he  served  my  Mass." 
Don  Ippolito  paused.  For  tbe  first  time 
he  became  vaguely  aware  that  he  had 
not  seen  'Stlno  since  that  morning  on 
the  sacristy  threshold.  "The  child  is  not 
grown  for  hard  work.  Faith,  I  know 
not  what  will  become  of  him.  The 
woman,  his  aunt,  came  from  beyond 
the  mountains.   He  hath  no  kin  here." 

"Where  dwells  the  poor  babe?"  said 
tbe  other,  quickly. 

"Why,  sir,  I  scarce  could  tell  you.  He 
has  found  sleeping  room  here  and  there. 
Poor  folk  are  kind." 

"Ah!  We  have  a  wide  house  given 
us  in  Rome,  with  room  for  homeless 
folk;  so  I  came  hither  to  fetch  him." 
Don  Ippolito  looked  at  him  with  old 
calm  eyes.  The  young,  these  new  folk, 
he  thought,  fussed  themselves  with 
many  things  scarcely  their  business. 
But  it  was  a  grand  thing  for  the  boy. 

"Sir,"  be  said,  "an  Innocent,  helpless 
thing  brings  blessing  upon  charity.  I 
will  come  with  you  and  seek  him." 

His  companion  rose.  As  If  with  a 
sudden  compunction,  he  crossed  to  the 


sensational  crucifix,  and1,  kneeling, 
kissed  the  wounded  feet.  He  was  al- 
ways sorry  for  any  inadequate,  un- 
worthy image,  whether  in  poor  human 
flesh  or  ill-painted  wood,  of  that  which 
he  loved  as  few  have  known  how  to 
love  It  He  and  Don  Ippolito  went  out 
together. 

But  they  found  no  trace  of  the  child, 
who  had  disappeared  on  that  sunny 
day,  as  though  he  had  never  been. 
Ninetta  was  away. 

Said  the  visitor  at  last:  "When  the 
boy  returns,  put  blm,  good  father,  into 
tbe  next  Romeward  wagon,  to  be 
dropped  at  tbe  Tower  of  the  Orange 
Trees,  In  the  Plazsa  Margana.  Ask  tb» 
porter  for  Master  Francis;  If  I  am  not 
there,  for  Inlgo  of  Jesus,  tbe  father  of 
the  house." 

"Are  you  the  foreign  priests."  said 
Don  Ippolito,  "that  call  themselves  by 
the  Holy  Name?  Surely,  fair  father.  I 
will  send  the  child." 

And  Master  Francis  went  his  way. 

'Stlno  had  followed  the  stony,  grass- 
grown  road  a  couple  of  miles  and  more, 
the  sun  hot  on  his  back  and  his  brown 
little  head.  The  road  grew  stonier  and 
stonier,  till  It  became  a  hard  causeway 
paved  with  great  immemorial  blocks, 
older  than  tradition.  It  sloped  up  a  low 
hill,  then  dropped  suddenly. 

'Stlno  stood  still  and  looked  about 
him.  He  stood  upon  the  only  firm 
ground.  Around  him  stretched  the  great 
marsh,  wide  and  many-colored.  The 
boy  crossed  himself  quickly.  For  one 
panic  Instant  he  expected  to  see  foul 
forms  rise  from  be  knew  not  where.  He 
wished  he  bad  not  eome.  Then  he  took 
hold  of  himself,  and  walked  on. 

The  causeway  struck  across  the  broad 
expanse,  running  straight  as  a  true  line, 
to  where  the  land  grew  safe  and  the 
road  began  again.  He  could  see  where 
it  lay  broken,  a  small  matter  enough 
in  the  daylight,  disastrous  even  to  a 
strong  man  at  night  In  one  place,  too 
near  the  middle  of  the  marsh.  It 
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seemed  that  the  firm  ground  widened 
somewhat  Upon  It  rose  some  low  stone 
erection.  'Stino  went  towards  It,  a 
small,  silent  thing,  treading  firmly  with 
brown  naked  feet  and  looking  to  right 
and  to  left;  soon  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  morass. 

He  came  at  length  to  the  ruinous 
building  he  had  seen.  Round  it  the 
pared  footway  widened,  as  though  by 
design.  The  hut  was  built  of  rough 
stones;  It  was  low,  a  man  might  barely 
stand  upright  in  it.  The  floor  was 
raised  a  step  above  the  causeway. 
Within  the  place  was  empty,  save  for  a 
litter  in  a  corner  that  had  once  been 
pine-boughs.  A  rude  cross  made  of 
three  stones  roughly  cemented,  above 
an  altar-like  block,  leant  against  the 
further  wall. 

'Stino  peered  In.  He  had  heard  of  the 
hermit  before  Don  Ippollto  spoke  this 
morning,  and  knew  this  had  been  his 
abode.  He  sat  down  on  the  step  in  the 
sun  to  think,  In  the  midst  of  the  wide 
bog,  with  its  stretches  of  yellow  water- 
grass,  its  flower  clumps,  Its  gleaming 
pools. 

He  was  a  small  creature,  with  a 
brown,  healthful,  serious  face,  and  soft 
child's  eyes,  large  and  barel.  The  un- 
conscious self-reliance  of  the  peasant- 
baby,  that  has  managed  its  own  affairs 
since  it  can  remember,  was  mingled  In 
his  air  with  a  certain  dreamy  calm,  as 
of  one  given  to  fancy  and  to  the  con- 
templation of  imagined  sights.  His 
soft  mouth  curved  tenderly,  full  of  such 
suggestions;  his  eyes  were  wide,  en- 
quiring, grave.  He  was  well  aware  that 
there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth-especially  in  heaven—than  were 
dreamt  of  in  any  philosophy  he  yet  had 
met  with.  His  small  life  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  trying  to  see  Into  them,  his 
enquiries  ranging  over  a  wide  field  of 
known  facts  and  half-reasoned  Imagina- 
tions. They  met  with  fewer  stumbling- 
blocks  than  most  researches  of  the  full- 
grown. 
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The  wide  golden  expanse  that 
stretched  on  every  hand  basking  In  the 
sun  filled  him,  now  he  saw  It,  with  a 
kind  of  pity.  It  was  so  quiet,  so  warm, 
so  attractive  even.  That  it  should  lie 
under  a  grim,  an  evil  dominion,  and 
that  forever,  since  before  man  was  here 
till  on  after  he  was  gone,  seemed  to 
him  simply  a  crying  injustice,  a  wrong 
that  ought  to  be  righted.  What  had  the 
poor  marsh  done? 

A  soft  breeze  waking  suddenly,  as  if 
to  answer,  stirred,  talking  with  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  flags  close  by.  The 
tall  bull-rushes  with  their  black  heads 
bowed  and  rose  and  bowed,  as  if  to  ac- 
knowledge the  wind's  kind  compli- 
ments. Water  beyond  them  rippled  in 
the  sun.  'Stino  got  up  quickly  and  went 
to  see  what  they  were  about.  He  loved 
to  watch  the  things  that  could  not 
speak  his  language,  when  they  were 
talking  to  one  another.  He  stepped 
down  on  to  a  green  place,  which, 
though  spongy,  was  firmer  than  its  Im- 
mediate neighborhood.  He  went  on  cau- 
tiously. Some  twenty  yards  from  the 
causeway  be  stopped.  He  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  tall  and  golden  company, 
high  yellow  flags  that  reached  to  his 
waist  Their  wide,  quaint  flower- 
faces,  seamed  In  each  petal's  midst 
with  pale  purple,  were  turned  up  to 
him  full  of  expression,  like  the  kind 
countenances  of  enquiring  friends. 
They  grew  high  up,  from  the  wet 
marshy  bottom,  standing  all  together, 
a  pale,  delicate-tinted,  golden  choir  of 
praise  to  the  sun  and  the  morning,  with 
close-folded,  pointed  buds  bursting 
through  the  sharp  green  sheath  below, 
eager  to  join  too.  'Stino  stood  In  their 
midst  and  loved  them.  He  was  at  home 
from  that  moment.  When  he  went  on 
he  came  to  a  clear  brown  pool,  the  color 
of  his  own  eyes.  On  the  top  of  the 
water,  feathery,  shining  creatures  sat 
and  dried  themselves  in  the  sun  and 
spread  their  filmy  wings  and  flew 
away.  There  were  newts  in  the  pool. 
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wonderful  newts,  bright  orange,  dart- 
ing back  and  forth,  their  queer  heads 
and  long  lizard  backs  adorned  with 
scarlet  fringe;  and  long-legged  frogs 
swimming  fast,  brown  and  yellow,  hid- 
ing among  the  green  streaming  weed 
that  was  the  pond's  bottom.  'Stino  sat 
on  his  green  pathway  and  dabbled  his 
feet  in  the  water;  he  knew  not  how 
long  he  stayed  by  the  pool;  he  wanted 
never  to  go  away.  The  sunny  air 
hummed  low  with  Insect  life;  across  the 
water  came  aromatic  savors  from  beds 
of  sweet  sedge. 

Farther  on.  a  purple  Iris-bed  claimed 
kinship  with  the  golden  flags,  his 
earlier  friends,  but  this  smelt  abomi- 
nably, and  he  passed  on. 

He  ate  his  bread  and  apples  a  long 
way  from  the  hermit's  hut,  beside  a 
wide  water,  on  whose  calm  bosom  the 
lilies  floated  crimson  and  white.  The 
place  was  wonderful;  the  child's  free 
Southern  soul  basked  in  its  rich  beauty, 
as  his  half-fed  little  body  In  the  midday 
sun. 

It  was  not  till  mid-afternoon  that 
anything  sinister  happened.  Hard  by  a 
pool,  darker  than  the  rest,  a  lovely 
green  expanse  Invited  the  bare  feet.  But 
a  few  steps  on  there  was  a  quaking, 
the  feet  stuck  helplessly,  struggled, 
sank.  Something  sucked  and  sucked. 
Panic  seized  'Stino;  be  screamed  and 
fell  upon  his  knees.  It  was  the  devils! 
Doubtless  they  lived  down  there.  They 
had  him  by  the  ankles,  they  were  suck- 
ing him  down,  there  was  no  hope.  Call- 
ing on  God  and  the  Cross  and  the 
RIossed  Mother,  the  boy  flung  himself 
down,  clutching  at  the  ground  he  had 
walked  on,  trying  to  crawl  forward. 
Wild,  despairing  moments  swept  over 
him.  Then  slowly  he  knew  himself 
saved.  The  sucking  ceased.  He  had 
reached  ground  that,  once  more,  was 
firm  beneath  him. 

He  lay  and  trembled,  safe.  Then 
cautiously  he  rose,  and,  very  serious, 
turned   homewards.   His  grave  mood 


did  not  lose  all  savor  of  fear  till  the 
dear  faces  of  the  yellow  flags  looked 
up  at  him  once  more.  He  went  back 
to  the  hermit's  doorstep  and  sat  down. 
He  was,  somehow,  tired. 

He  sat  there  a  long  while. 

He  began  to  see  light  on  things  In  a 
strange  and  unexpected  way.  Slowly 
they  became  luminously  clear. 

The  marsh  was  there,  fair  and  lovely. 

And  the  devils  were  there,  foul,  full 
of  hate  and  guile;  dwelling  below  the 
surface  lest  their  ill  faces  should  meet 
God's  daylight;  but  living  and  power- 
ful; able  to  drag  down  a  man  as  big 
as  Zlno,  and  destroy  him. 

Dimly  'Stino's  little  soul  perceived 
that  it  was  hard  to  reconcile  these 
things. 

It  was  God's  marsh.  He  had  made 
It;  as  In  the  world's  beginning.  He 
created  and  saw  that  it  was  good.  He. 
as  a  wise  gardener,  kept  It  in  life  and 
growth  and  flower.  The  water-beetle 
had  his  breath,  the  newt  his  scarlet 
fringe,  from  Him.  And  could  any  one 
look  on  those  golden  "flowers  of  light" 
and  not  know  that  they  were  His? 

That  being  so,  how  understand  the 
presence  of  the  devils?  How  could 
they  dwell  unconquered,  keeping  a 
country-side  in  terror,  where  the  great 
Source  of  love  and  beauty  dwelt  and 
reigned. 

'Stino  sat  some  moments  with  his 
head  in  his  hands.  Then  suddenly  he 
lifted  it;  he  sat  bolt  upright.   He  saw. 

What  was  man  about? 

This  thing  was  his  affair. 

There  were  devils  in  the  world  out- 
side, of  course;  devils  that  destroyed 
the  soul;  they  had,  every  day,  to  be 
fought  by  the  Church,  the  priest,  the 
faithful.  Because  these  others  con- 
cerned themselves  Instead  with  the 
body,  men  went  In  terror  of  them,  made 
no  fight! 

•Stino,  sitting  on  the  hermit's  de- 
serted door-stone,  considered  deeply. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  this  attitude  of 
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mind  was  merely  silly.  Bodily  dangers 
can  be  measured.   The  other! 

The  picture  of  the  soul  in  Purgatory 
rose  before  him.  And  grimmer  things. 
Things  that  were  the  meaning,  the  his- 
tory of  sin.  He  signed  himuelf  in  a  hot 
flush  of  alarm,  repulsion.  His  guileless 
little  soul  was  very  pure.  Not  only  the 
results  of  evil  horrified  him.  There 
must  be  a  time  when  the  saints  are 
young.  They  are  born,  not  made,  the 
finer  sort  of  them,  like  the  poets. 

But  to  conquer  the  marsh  devils? 

It  takes  little  material,  says  the  scof- 
fer, to  make  a  system  of  theology.  You 
require  merely  a  terrifying  God  and  an 
alarmed  human  being.  This  small  Au- 
gustine, on  the  sun-warmed  stone 
among  the  reeds  and  rushes,  evolving 
bis  own  young  conviction  calmly  out  of 
the  medley  within  him  of  luminous 
faith  and  cloudy  mystical  teaching,  con- 
tradicted the  scoffer,  though  he  knew 
it  not.  Neither  of  those  unattractive  ob- 
jects had  anything  to  do  In  his  small 
system.  His  deity  was  the  God  of  the 
instinctively  devout,  the  Muconscious 
artist  in  religion:  solemn,  remote,  Il- 
limitable, but  benign,  triumphant.  And 
man,  amid  the  whole  beloved  creation, 
was  God's  eldest  child.  Clearly  the 
devils  were  made  only  to  be  conquered. 

But  how? 

As  'Stino  laid  his  brown  head  back 
against  the  rough  hard  door-post,  fac- 
ing with  his  Innocent  eyes  the  world- 
old  problem  of  recovery,  there  took  hold 
on  his  child's  heart,  he  knew  not  how, 
the  root-Idea  of  his  Inherited  Christian- 
ity. With  a  thrill  of  lonely  pleasure, 
he  realized  that,  for  the  devils,  the  lost 
battle  was  merely  and  always  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  God  dwelt  among 
men.  Man  was  stronger  than  evil,  If 
that  were  true. 

Every  such  experience  Is  the  first  In 
our  lives.  The  new  thought  that  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  us.  be  It  fair  or  foul, 
transforms  things.  Most  completely  of 
all,  if  It  be  what  we  call  a  religious 


idea.  Whether  or  not  It  be  true  that 
man  makes  God  in  bis  own  image,  the 
moment  when  He  is  made,  or  new* 
made,  for  any  soul,  is  as  a  moment  of 
birth. 

The  little  peasant,  in  his  patched 
goat-skins  and  his  sixteenth-century  Ig- 
norance, rose  upon  his  bare  feet  and 
stood  rapt,  exultant,  transfigured  to 
himself,  as  one  visited  by  the  Divine. 
Triumph  was  coming.  He  would  see 
It.  He  was  upon  the  side  of  the  trium- 
phant. 

He  stretched  out  bis  two  small  arms 
over  the  marsh,  and  solemnly  made  the 
sign  of  the  Cross.  Then  he  remained 
standing.  The  glory  of  a  strong 
moment  had  brought  him  to  his  feet  be- 
fore It 

His  half-taught  little  mind  failed  to 
follow  all  the  ramifications  of  the  next 
and  resultant  Idea.  It  came  chiefly  In 
the  form  of  a  reminiscence. 

"Since  the  good  hermit  died." 

That  was  it.  then.  When  the  hermit 
was  here,  with  his  prayers  and  his 
holiness,  the  devils  had  been  in  the 
check  of  a  sacred  spell.  That  pure  life. 
In  the  midst  of  them,  that  had  power 
on  them,  such  as  nothing  else  human 
could  have.  'Stino  never  knew  how  the 
Idea  took  hold  of  him  that  he  would  be 
the  next  hermit  himself.  When  It  had 
come,  he  seemed  always  to  have 
known  it 

The  thing  was  obvious.  He  hated  the 
devils.  They  had  destroyed  his  home, 
and  tried  to  destroy  himself.  He  had 
no  place  to  go  to,  he.  the  little  lonely 
boy.  that  belonged  only  to  God.  Like 
another  young  Boy.  he  had  no  "busi- 
ness" save  "his  Fnther's."  His  Father 
called— here.  This  little  house  was 
empty.  It  was  lonely,  too.  He  could 
come  and  make  It  his  very  own.  The 
loveliness  of  the  Idea  entranced  him. 
quite  apart  from  things  religious.  A 
house  all  to  himself  among  the  flags 
and  the  pools,  under  the  sky!  A  place 
to  be  master  of,  to  be  safe  and  warm 
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In,  a  place  to  play  In,  to  bring  the  oth- 
er ragazzi  to,  and  do  the  honors!  Heav- 
ens! the  thing  was  perfect.  But  did 
hermits  play?  Did  they  ask  friends  in? 
Of  course  they  did  that  last  even 
■when  they  had  little  to  offer  that  other 
folks  liked.  Why,  up  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  wonder-working  hermit 
lived- 

'Stino  drew  a  long  breath  and  rubbed 
his  hands  over  his  forehead.  The  thing 
was  too  big  to  take  in  all  at  once.  What 
If  he  too—?  He  turned  from  the  aw- 
ful idea  and  went  in  to  the  hut  and  be- 
gan to  investigate  its  arrangements. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  trotting 
cheerfully  along  the  road.  At  Nlnetta's 
door  a  wagon  stood  loaded  with  mis- 
cellaneous objects  mostly  smothered  in 
raw  sheepskins.  The  shell-like  erec- 
tion of  wicker  work  and  green  cotton 
for  the  protection  of  the  driver,  was 
raised.  He  had  but  just  dismounted. 
Nlnetta  was  taking  down  the  things, 
mostly  wares  for  her  village  shop. 

"Eh,  child!"  she  said.  "Frasco's 
come  back.  I'll  have  no  bed  for  thee 
to-night.  But  thou  canst  have  some 
cheese  and  a  lump  of  bread  for  thy 
supper." 

'Stino  thanked  her.   Passing  into  the 
house,  he  found  the  corner  where  he 
had  hidden  his  possessions;  they  were 
few  and  small  enough.    Glulia,  Zino's 
one-eyed  sister,  had  swooped  down  on 
the  house,  and  carried  off  everything 
that  had  any  value  as  Zino's  rightful 
and  only  heir.    There  had  been  little 
enough  to  take.    'Stino,  who  went  in 
terror  of  her  one  eye,  avoided  her  like 
the  plague.    He  believed  her  to  be  a 
witch  of  the  blackest  sort  and  was 
deeply  thankful  when  she  announced 
that  the  brown  brat  was  no  kin  of  hers, 
and  a  lone  woman  had  nothing  to  give 
in  charity.     She  had  taken  the  very 
sheepskin  that  was  his  coverlet  and 
the  dear  pots  and  pans  he  had  eaten 
off  since  he  could  remember.  When  he 
Raw  how  things  were  going.  'Stino 


dashed  in  under  her  very  nose  and  car- 
ried off  his  little  porringer,  and  Zino's 
old  cloak,  made  over  to  him  last  win- 
ter. He  would  have  left  the  cloak,  if 
forced.  Without  the  little  porringer  be 
could  not  live.  He  had  a  few  other 
tiny  properties,  all  his  own,  worthless 
to  any  one  else.  A  collection  of  queer 
shells  and  shining  pebbles  from  the 
beach  at  Ostla,  relics  of  a  far  back  day 
when  he  had  gone  there  with  Zlno;  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  clasp  knife,  half 
of  whose  blade  had  been  gone  so  long 
that  the  stump  had  ceased  to  be  dan- 
gerous, a  gaudy  little  picture  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  "with  seven  swords 
stuck  in  her  heart"  given  away  at 
Christmas,  with  a  blessing,  by  Don  Ip- 
polito;  a  fantastic  metal  drinklng-cup, 
stamped  with  defaced  symbols.  Save 
the  old  cloak,  he  had  no  clothes  but 
what  he  stood  up  in. 

'Stino  gathered  his  goods  together. 

"I've  found  a  bed,"  he  said  to 
Xinetta.  in  the  queer  little  shop,  with 
rush-lights  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
and  cheese  pervading  the  atmosphere, 
where  she  passed  her  days;  "thank 
you,  Monna,  for  my  breakfast  and  the 
other  things,  and  I'll  serve  you  for 
nothing.  Please,  my  supper." 

Ninetta  gave  him  the  promised 
"lumps."  She  wondered  where  he  was 
going. 

"The  Saints  have  care  of  the  thing," 
she  said,  rubbing  up  his  hair  in  a  moth- 
erly fashion  "If  they  use  thee  111  at 
the  next  place,  come  and  tell  me.  Go 
thy  way,  for  a  little  oddity!" 

And  'Stino  went 

To  create  a  new  life  for  oneself  may 
be  delightful,  or  serious.  'Stino  found 
It  both. 

Considering  the  amount  of  his  posses- 
sions, he  expended  extravagant  time  In 
preparing  his  home.  When  he  had  gath- 
ered pine-branches  and  fern  for  his  bed. 
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and  adorned  the  whole  place  with  flow- 
ers, and  endangered  his  life  reaching 
two  crimson  water  llllles  to  set  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  he  fell  to  lighting  a 
fire,  not  because  he  wanted  It,  bnt  "just 
to  show  he  could."  The  warmth  was 
oddly  pleasant.  There  was  a  damp 
smell  in  the  place,  and  the  hole  in  the 
roof  saved  him  from  smothering  in  the 
smoke.  He  slept  sound;  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  him  to  be  afraid  of  anything. 
With  Our  Lady's  picture  in  the  place 
and  a  new  hermit,  the  devils  clearly 
must  keep  their  distance. 

On  the  day  after  Master  Francis' 
visit,  he  presented  himself  to  serve  Don 
Ippolito's  Mass.  When  it  was  over,  he 
followed  the  priest  into  the  sacristy, 
and  gravely  asked  Instruction  in  the 
life  of  a  hermit.  The  three  long  days 
had  been  filled  with  eager  joys;  with 
discoveries  of  all  kinds  most  marvel- 
lous; with  hours  of  play  and  sunshine; 
but  also  with  hours  somewhat  puzzling, 
when  the  devout  little  soul  sought  grop- 
ing after  some  sort  of  rule  spiritual.  He 
was  not  satisfied  without  a  rule.  The 
old  priest  gazed  at  him.  His  head  was 
not  over-clear  that  morning.  And  the 
enquiry  amazed  him.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  nobody  had  ever  taught  him 
to  direct  the  life  eremite,  so  that  he 
knew  not  what  to  say,  he  was  horrified 
at  the  idea.  He  told  the  boy  in  round 
terms  that  the  thing  was  absurd,  that. 
If  be  did  not  starve,  he  would  die  like 
his  foster-parents,  adding  that  good  fa- 
thers In  Rome  had  offered  him  a  home; 
and  bade  him  be  at  NInetta's  door  next 
morning  at  daybreak  to  start  with  the 
wagon.  'Stlno  went  home  somewhat 
thoughtful.  But  he  had  said  neither 
yea  or  nay.  He  sat  down  on  the  door- 
step of  the  place  he  bad  made  his  own. 
that  already  smiled  welcome  whenever 
he  came  back  to  It,  and  considered.  It 
was  better  to  make  a  home  of  one's 
own.  surely,  than  to  take  charity— not 
pleasanter  only,  but  better,  truer.  To 
give  up  his  home  would  break  his  heart 


But  to  serve  for  himself  seemed  to  him, 
also,  the  higher  course.  And  then  there 
was— the  CalL  i 

The  hazel  eyes  grew  luminous.  Ah, 
who  knew  but  himself?  Who  could  be 
expected  to  understand?  The  Saints 
bad  always  been  opposed  by  some  one. 
Now  he  understood  that  there  was  no 
wonder  in  that. 

Still  Don  Ippollto  was  the  priest  How 
should  he  go  to  confession,  and  persist 
in  disobedience? 

The  problem  was  solved  for  him.  That 
night  the  old  man  was  stricken  with 
paralysis.  'Stlno  had  resolved,  so  far, 
that  he  did  not  go  to  meet  the  wagon. 
The  next  morning  there  was  no  Mass. 
Tessa  at  the  Presbytery  was  tearing 
her  hair.  It  was  the  evil  eye!  It  was 
witchcraft. 

'Stino  dwelt  undisturbed;  he  thought 
no  more  about  the  good  fathers  In 
Rome;  and  no  one  concerned  himself 
with  the  hermit's  spiritual  affairs.  He 
was  left  to  his  own  guidance,  and  the 
Call.  His  rule  resolved  Itself  into  ad- 
dltloaal  rosaries,  and  much  meditation 
on  the  doorstep,  especially  at  evening, 
when  the  level  sun's  long  rays  turned 
the  wide  marsh  to  gold.  lie  had  no 
books,  nor  could  he  have  read  them  had 
he  owned  a  library;  his  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  prayers  and  psalms  that  her- 
mits ought  to  recite  was  almost  nil;  and 
he  thought  no  others  officially  proper. 
In  his  difficulty  he  betook  him  to  the 
doorstep,  and  having  thought  it  out.  ex- 
plained matters,  simply  enough,  to  the 
Almighty.  "I  have  no  prayers  to  say, 
because  nobody  has  taught  me.  And 
Don  Ippollto  is  bewitched.  Please  don't 
want  prayers.  Want  me  to  be  good, 
nnd  think  about  the  Great  Things.  I 
can  do  that."  The  Almighty,  who  ap- 
parently wished  to  keep  His  hermit, 
probably  knew  that  to  demand  prayers 
would  mean  in  time  to  perplex,  then, 
probably,  to  weary,  the  budding  soul. 
Conscience,  after  this  explanation,  was 
satisfied.   It  was  Impossible  that  the 
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Almighty  should  have  less  common 
sense  than  His  hermit  So  'Stino's  saint- 
ly deed  was  love. 

Part  of  the  day  he  was  busy  enough 
keeping  the  life  in  him.  It  takes  little 
to  feed  an  Italian  peasant-child.  'Stino 
had  nothing,  but  he  soon  found  his  own 
means.  The  wagon  took  twice  a  week 
to  Rome  big  bundles  of  marsh  flowers 
wrapped  in  soaking  weeds.  Ninetta 
paid  him  for  them,  and  her  married 
daughter  In  the  Trastevere  made  a 
profit  on  them  In  the  flower-market 
But  this  was  precarious;  good  only 
while  it  lasted;  and  the  summer  was 
passing  Into  autumn.  Beyond  the 
marsh,  on  the  other  side,  the  land  be- 
longed to  a  great  lord  in  Rome,  whose 
name  and  nature  'Stino  never  presumed 
to  ask.  A  forester  lived  on  it,  whose 
lame  old  wife  found  a  convenience  in 
a  handy  child  who  asked  little.  She 
grew  fond  of  the  boy.  He  might  have 
lived  there  altogether  If  he  had  liked. 
He  got  on  easily  between  her  money 
and  Ninetta's.  His  housekeeping  waa  a 
Joy,  a  perpetual  source  of  lively  sur- 
prises, and  he  actually  began  to  put  by. 
There  was  a  thing  unobtainable  that  he 
still  needed.  A  proper  hermit  wore  a 
brown  monk's  frock.  If  one  saved 
steadily,  at  the  rate  of  a  brown  coin 
a  week! 

In  the  afternooon  he  generally  had 
company,  or  went  to  the  village  to  seek 
it.  He  was  absolutely  happy.  The  sun- 
ny sweetness  of  his  nature  made  life 
an  easy  thing,  and  the  life  religious 
peace  and  security.  There  were  no 
morbid  Imaginings  in  this  lonely  saint 
And  he  thought  of  the  coming  winter 
no  more  than  the  birds.  Very  often  he 
did  not  remember  the  devils  for  days 
together. 

It  was  after  the  long  week  of  rain 
that  the  day  came,  when  he  first  felt 
"curious."  When  he  woke  he  was  shiv- 
ering, and  then  hot  all  over.  The  marsh 
was  full  of  water.  When  he  looked  out 
of  his  door,  the  causeway  was  flooded. 


He  clearly  could  not  get  to  the  fores- 
ter's to-day.  It  was  easier  so,  with  his 
head  so  giddy.  He  lit  his  fire  and  lay 
all  day  on  his  bed,  sick  and  faint  and 
sometimes  full  from  head  to  foot  of 
aches  and  shiverlngs.  He  could  eat 
nothing.  It  came  upon  him  about  three 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon  that  he  waa 
alone. 

Next  day  he  was  well,  and  very  glad, 
and  ashamed  somewhat  of  his  sorrows. 
Why,  he  had  begun  to  wonder  whether 
he  would  die!  People  didn't  die  so 
easily,  with  God  and  St  Augustine  in 
the  place.  The  water  had  gone  down, 
and  he  went  to  bis  work  as  usual.  The 
next  time  he  felt  bad  he  understood 
it  better.  The  thing  recurred;  as  the 
year  grew  old,  It  was  more  frequent 
He  was  obliged  to  confess  his  ail- 
ments, and  the  forester's  wife  said  "it 
was  the  marsh  chills,"  accepting  his  ab- 
sences with  that  fatalism  that  belongs 
to  the  uneducated  view  of  illness.  'Stino 
accommodated  himself  to  the  attacks, 
and  learnt  to  know  when  to  expect 
them.  They  became  part  of  life.  They 
were  not  pleasant,  but  they  passed.  He 
came  to  understand  them. 

The  days  grew  shorter;  the  autumn 
colors  faded.  The  marsh  was  reedy, 
dead  and  dim,  when  'Stino  came  home 
that  night  It  was  his  sick  day;  he  was 
rather  sad.  but  he  had  dragged  himself 
to  the  forester's,  because  Monna.  too. 
was  ailing;  and  he  stayed  long  to  help 
her.  The  sun  was  sinking,  a  crimson 
ball  in  the  gray  pale  sky.  The  mists 
were  rising  slowly. 

Something— something  came  between 
'Stino  and  the  low  sun's  rays— some- 
thing- 
It  was  vague  at  first  quite  vague,  a 
strange  colling  something,  that  he  did 
not  understand.  He  watched  It  won- 
dering. It  went  on  coiling  and  colling. 
'Stino  stood  and  looked,  till  a  damp 
chill  from  the  water  seemed  to  pierce 
his  very  bones. 
The  sun  dropped  suddenly.  Swift 
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moments  carried  its  rim  below  the  sky 
line.   All  the  earth  turned  gray. 

Then,  far  over  the  marsh,  he  saw  a 
faint,  moving  light  All  at  once  his 
heart  stood  still.  He  knew  the  spot 
It  was  there,  that  first  night  that  the 
devils  had  so  nearly  dragged  him 
down- 
It  was  not  'Stlno's  custom  to  look  out 
after  dark.  He  had  the  peasants'  habit 
of  going  to  bed  with  the  birds  at  dusk. 
And  there  was  an  unconfessed  con- 
sciousness in  him  that  he  had  rather 
not  He  had  never  been  so  late  on  the 
marsh  before.  It  did  not  strike  him 
that  the  light  might  be  an  ordinary  part 
of  night  He  stood  gazing  at  It  as  it 
moved.  Without  knowing  why,  he  be- 
gan to  associate  It  with  the  mysterious 
coillngs  in  front  of  the  dying  sun.  It 
grew  clear  to  him  that  the  devils  were 
becoming  active. 

The  light  moved  and  danced.  It 
seemed  to  come  towards  him,  then  to 
recede.  He  grew  very  cold,  and  shiv- 
ered. 

Then  It  struck  him  suddenly  that  he 
was  there  to  fight  the  devils.  Where 
that  light  was,  he  ought  to  be. 

The  thing  was  Impossible.  He  could 
not  see  his  road.  He  would  fall  in  the 
twilight  and  be  drowned,  or  clutched 
from  beneath. 

Yet  where  they  were,  he  ought  to  be. 

The  boy  shook  from  head  to  foot  He 
was  close  to  his  door,  and  cast  a  de- 
spairing glance  towards  it  But  to  dis- 
obey the  Call  was  to  resign  everything 
at  once.  He  turned  and  set  bis  foot  in 
the  dimness,  on  the  quaking  bog  be- 
yond the  causeway.  Three  steps,  and 
he  was  in  water  up  to  his  waist. 

'Stino  screamed;  but  he  was  far  from 
the  place  of  real  danger,  and  Instantly 
struggled  out  His  head  was  reeling 
as  he  recovered  his  footing.  A  wild 
terror  possessed  him. 

Then  he  shrieked  aloud  again— a  ter- 
rified, helpless,  childish  voice,  pealing 
away  over  the  wide  gray  reaches,  to 


die  faintly  in  the  waste  lands  towards 
the  sea.  Upon  his  doorstep  the  light 
hovered.  It .  came  from  eyes,  green 
fiery  eyes!  He  could  see  the  face- 
there  was  an  awful  glow  behind  it— a 
grim  hideousness  of  twisted  nose,  and 
horns  rising  fiery  above  it  and  the  eyes, 
the  horrible,  mocking,  fiend  eyes!  Oh, 
God!  Oh,  St  Augustine!  They  were 
come.  And  he  was  powerless.  Some- 
thing pinned  his  arms  to  his  sides.  They 
were  In  his  own  house,  where  the  cross 
stood! 

Something  burst  around  him,  as  with 
a  loud  noise.  He  was  lying  on  the 
floor  of  his  hut  shaking  and  sobbing. 
There  was  nothing  near  him  save  the 
night. 

Between  Illness  and  terror,  our  her- 
mit's spirit  gave  way.  He  dragged  him- 
self to  his  bed  and  lay  there,  trembling 
and  sobbing,  till  dawn,  solitary  even  to 
heart-break.  Then  he  recovered  enough 
to  crawl  to  where  his  little  stores  were, 
and  stay  the  sinking  of  the  long  fast 
within  him.  The  devils  had  left  his 
food  alone. 

When  he  had  eaten,  he  lay  back  on 
his  bed,  weak,  but  growing  collected. 
He  began  to  enquire  and  remember 
with  some  clearness.  What  had  he 
seen? 

A  devil!  Why  he  had  not  seen  one 
before,  he  knew  not  They  had  been 
there  all  the  while.  Perhaps  they  had 
looked  for  him  to  go  away  of  himself; 
and,  when  he  did  not.  at  last  began  to 
take  means  to  make  him. 

He  had  been  terribly  frightened,  and, 
with  a  boy's  instinct,  began  to  be 
ashamed  now  the  dreadful  moment  was 
past.  Next  time— but  no!  he  could  not 
wish  them  back  again.  Not  yet  Per- 
haps he  ought  to  take  their  activity  as 
a  compliment  to  an  enemy  worth  fight- 
ing. When  there  was  more  light,  and 
be  felt  better,  perhaps  he  might  Not 
now. 

He  got  up  st  length,  and  went  out 
into  the  soft  misty  morning.  The 
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marsh  lay  calm  and  normal  round  him. 
The  sight  did  him  good. 

The  chills  had  passed.  When  he  had 
said  his  beads,  falling,  he  knew  not 
why,  into  a  strange  fit  of  sobbing  over 
them,  he  began  to  discuss  the  matter. 
He  had  not  meant,  he  said,  to  be  a  cow- 
ard. Next  time  he  would  do  better.  If 
he  could.  He  would  be  very  thankful 
for  advice  as  to  how  to  deal  with  devils. 
He  had  no  one  to  ask.  He  did  not 
want  them  to  frighten  him  more  each 
time.  Clearly  they  would.  If  they  could. 
And  then— well,  he  scarcely  knew  what 


He  never  had  liked  Monna  so  much  as 
that  morning.  Her  warm  human  near- 
ness,  her  comfortable  daylight,  did  him 
good. 

There  was  no  Ignis  Fatuus  visible 
that  night,  at  any  rate  before  'Stlno 
went  to  bed.  For  awhile  the  devils  let 
him  be.  On  his  next  sick  day,  heavy 
rain  flooded  the  causeway  and  kept 
him  in.  His  head  was  very  bad  all  day. 
In  the  late  afternoon,  as  the  light  was 
growing  dim,  he  saw  a  little  gray  devil 
sitting  on  his  fire.  'Stlno  was  aston- 
ished to  find  himself  scarcely  fright- 
ened. The  creature  seemed  to  grow  out 
of  the  smoke.  It  mopped  and  mowed 
at  him,  and  stretched  out  long  slimy 
hands  over  the  blaze.  Poor  little  devil! 
It  was  cold. 

'Stlno  lay  and  looked.  He  did  not 
mind  it  much,  it  was  so  small.  What 
he  hated  about  It  was  the  long  hands, 
the  fingers,  like  tentacles  wandering  all 
about  it. 

"Little  devil,"  said  'Stlno,  "don't  be 
frightened— I  mean,  I'm  not  fright- 
ened-" 

The  little  devil  nodded  and  grinned. 
It  was  apparently  a  friendly  little  per- 
son. 'Stlno  watched  it  fascinated.  It 
was  growing  Interesting.  All  at  once 
he  realized  that  such  an  attitude  was 
shocking.  Friends  with  the  enemy! 
That  was  what  It  meant,  or  would  come 
to  mean. 


"Oh,  fiend!"  he  cried  out,  "quit  this 
good  spot  In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  begone!" 

The  flame  leapt  up  high,  then  sank, 
sputtered.  The  little  devil  had  risen 
up.  In  the  dim  firelight  he  saw  that 
It  was  growing,  growing.  Vastnesses 
of  horrible  and  hideous  seemed  to  loom 
behind  It.  They  grew,  and  grew,  till 
all  the  place  was  devil.  Everywhere 
he  found  green  eyes,  unformed  fright- 
fulnesses,  crawling,  clinging  tentacles, 
horror.  He  screamed  and  hid  his  eyes, 
and  called  on  God.  And  they  crept,  and 
crawled,  and  flashed,  and  twisted. 
Cruel  eyes  stared  close  to  him.  The 
twining  fingers  were  cruel,  cold,  slimy; 
they  were  about  his  throat,  twisting, 
colling,  closer— closer— down  —  down  — 
ah,  down- 


After  that  night  of  horror,  there 
scarcely  one  when  'Stlno  did  not  see 
devils.  On  his  sick  days,  which  grew 
more  frequent  and  worse,  they  seemed 
to  have  more  power;  but  nightly  they 
came.  The  boy  went  and  came  In  fear. 
He  never  grew  accustomed;  they  were 
always  frightful,  always  freshly  ter- 
rible. There  were  hours  when  he 
wept  and  sobbed  for  some  one  kind  and 
good,  be  knew  not  who,  to  come  and 
save  him.  But  no  one  crossed  the  marsh 
at  this  season.  No  one  came.  He 
walled  for  them,  knowing  he  might  die, 
and  none  would  hear.  For  now  there 
happened  something  more  cruel  too, 
something  he  could  not  understand. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  be  was  forsak- 
en. If  God  that  made  could  forget,  he 
was  forgotten.  His  prayers  were  dead 
and  dull;  there  was  no  voice  nor 
any  that  answered,  nor  any  that 
regarded.  He  knelt  through  despairing 
hours  in  vain.  The  glow  and  the 
sweetness;  the  awesome  joy  of  know- 
ing the  Divine  near,  In  touch;  the 
moments  when  he  was  rapt,  amid 
things  too  great  for  words,  for  under- 
standing; all  were  gone.  He 
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shivering,  small.  God  had  something 
else  to  do;  He  had  forgotten. 

The  passionate  little  soul  struggled 
fiercely  against  such  a  belief.  It  was 
his  own  fault.  It  was  the  devils'  do- 
ing. He  sought  his  soul  In  vain  for 
some  sin.  Surely  God  could  not  be 
angry  with  his  terror  when  the  devils 
came,  God  who  understood  everything, 
and  sympathized.  One  day  he  dragged 
himself,  ailing  and  languid,  a  long  five 
miles  to  the  nearest  priest,  and  after 
weary  waiting  in  the  church,  confessed, 
helplessly  begging  absolution  for  some 
sin  unknown,  forgotten.  The  priest,  a 
young  man,  lately  come,  thought  the 
child  half-witted,  with  his  devil-visions 
and  his  unknown  sins.  He  bade  him 
fast  and  pray,  and  let  him  go,  blest,  but 
only  half  satisfied. 

It  was  when  he  reached  home  that 
night  that  temptation  came  upon  him. 
fierce  and  blinding.  Don  Ippolito  had 
been  right.  The  act  was  wild.  The 
Call  was  nought. 

Go!  away  from  the  foul  place!  away 
from  the  devils!  away  from  the  cold 
hearth  and  home,  forsaken  of  God  that 
gave  it!  Go!  be  at  ease,  amused,  else- 
where! get  gain!  find  pleasure! 

When  we  think  of  temptation  and  re- 
sistance, we  are  wont  to  picture  our- 
selves balanced  betwixt  the  two.  Ah, 
not  so !  that  is  choice,  calm.  Tempta- 
tion means  the  flood  that  goes  over  us, 
clinging  hands  rent  from  their  hold,  the 
abyss,  the  dark.  Resistance  is  reason- 
less, obstinate,  helpless,  holding  for 
dear  life,  hardly  attaining,  cold,  alone. 

The  boy  flung  himself  upon  the  stone 
cross,  gripping  it  with  both  hands.  The 
tempest  raged. 

He  did  not  pray,  because  there  was 
no  God  who  heard.  He  fought  because 
once,  far  away  in  the  dear  and  sunny 
past  there  had  been  a  Call.  There 
was  none,  none.  But  he  fought 

The  devils  came  round  him  in  crowds. 
He  fought  still,  clinging,  agonizing.  'I 
will  not  go.   You  shall  not—"  Then 


fight  and  fiends  and  feebleness  grew 
formless  all.  The  last  he  knew,  he  was 
walling,  "God!  God!  God!  You've  for- 
gotten. Oh,  hear!  Send  an  angel, 
God!" 

**••»* 

The  devil  on  the  right  hand  bad  eyes 
of  fiery  coals.  They  were  green  of 
course,  but  fiery  coals.  He  was  of  a 
solemn,  twisted  hideousness,  sugges- 
tive of  evil  unknown,  filthy.  He  had 
long  nails,  and  a  horn  in  the  midst  of 
his  forehead  that  rose  and  twisted.  It 
twisted  on  and  on  forever,  like  some 
endless,  silent  screw. 

The  left-band  fiend  was  green  all 
over,  and  slimy.  He  seemed  to  be  con- 
stantly streaming  away  in  water  that 
smelt  and  soaked;  yet  he  remained  still 
whole,  even  growing.  He  was  ugly, 
with  the  ugliness  of  long-drawn  curves 
and  contorted  foulness.  He  on  the 
right  came  near,  and  dug  his  long  red- 
hot  nails  into  the  flesh;  and  'Stino  was 
as  one  on  fire.  Then  the  left-hand  fiend 
waved  tentacles  dripping  with  green 
slime,  and  it  dropped,  and  dropped  on 
him.  He  shuddered,  shrieking.  How 
long  could  he  bear  this,  and  not  go? 

Who  had  blue  eyes? 

Some  one — 

Eyes  blue  and  large,  with  the  smile 
In  them,  indulgent,  amused,  of  some- 
thing strong  and  wholly  kind  and  ten- 
der, eyes  one  loved.  They  glanced  and 
passed.  No.  they  were  there  again! 
How  was  It?  Ah,  no,  but  they  were 
gone. 

The  limitless  ages  that  lay  behind 
their  appearing  were  mysterious,  but 
all  terrible;  full  of  dragging  devils, 
fathomless  loneliness,  black  needs  to  be 
wicked. 

But  the  blue  eyes  had  returned,  ut- 
terly friendly,  a  vision  of  far-away, 
formless  tenderness,  not  for  the  fiend- 
ridden. 

Ah!  ah!  Unless— 

Unless  it  were  God's  angel,  come  at 
last! 
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"Ah,  good-kind-"  The  helpless 
thing  struggled  for  words. 

"Softly,  softly,  good  Master  Hermit," 
said  the  voice  that  was  the  smile; 
"take  thy  time." 

The  boy's  heart  or  something  else 
within  him  that  he  knew  not  some- 
thing utterly  wretched,  seemed  to  break 
with  a  mighty  bang.  He  was  crying 
helplessly,  with  abandonment  and  as 
though  he  would  never  cease.  Some  one 
held  him  in  strong  warm  arms,  and 
the  blue  eyes  were  dose  to  blm. 

"Come,  come,  come!"  murmured  the 
kind  voice,  wandering  about  him  with 
soft  words  that  he  did  not  understand. 

Presently  'Stlno  knew  that  the  old 
cloak  that  was  his  bed  was  gathered 
about  him.  The  man  who  held  him 
was  carrying  him  towards  the  door. 
"Stop,"  'Stlno  cried.  "The  devils 
would  have  me  go  there.  Put  me 
down!" 

Master  Francis  paused.  He  sat  down 
on  the  doorstep  with  'Stlno  in  his  arms. 
He  was  a  person  of  much  tact  and 
stopped  at  once. 

"Ah,  Is  that  It?"  he  said  gently. 

"You  must  not  take  me  away.  I'm 
called— to  stay  and  fight  the  devils.  But 
they're  so  strong,  and  their  arms— oh, 
don't  go  away—" 

"Nay,  indeed.  We'll  fight  the  fiends 
together.  How  long  since  they  began 
to  comer* 

"I  don't  know.  My  sick  days  always." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Master  Francis,  nod- 
ding. "I  thought  how  It  would  be,  when 
I  found  thee.  See,  good  Hermit— what 
Is  thy  worldly  name?  Agostlno?  I  am 
sent  to  rescue  thee  from  the  devils,  and 
bid  thee  come  along  with  me." 

"Are  you-the  angel?" 

"No,  bambln',  I'm  a  man  still,  and  a 
poor  business  at  that  I  had  come  soon- 
er, but  In  Rome  there  has  been  famine 
and  sickness.  And  I  knew  not  thy  good 
priest  was  dead.  See,  I'm  a  day  or  two 
older  than  you;  I  know  the  ways  of 
the  devils.   When  the  marsh  chills 


come,  they  come  too.  And  while  you 
stay,  will  they  stay.  They  are  but  the 
poorer  sort  of  devils,  these.  'Be  not 
afraid'— runs  it  not?— 'of  them  that 
kill  the  body.'  You  have  but  to  take 
the  body  away  out  of  their  reach! 
There  are  worse  than  these  where  I 
live.  There  are  Hate  and  Lust  and 
Cruelty,  and  all  the  crowds  of  the 
fiends  that  He.  Come  with  me,  and 
we'll  slay  some  of  them  together.  These 
are  scarce  worthy  the  sword  of  soldiers 
like  us." 

The  smile  was  there  all  the  while. 
'Stino  was  not  quite  sure  that  the  voice 
was  serious.  Yet  he  seemed  to  lay 
hold  on  a  trembling  clue  of  allegory. 

"But  I'm  a  hermit"  he  murmured. 
"Though  there's  not  pence  enough  yet 
for  the  brown  monk's  frock.  To  fly—** 

"Is  not  like  a  soldier?  We'll  see." 

"And  they  are"  my  own  devils.  I  was 
set  here  to  fight  them.  I  can't  go.  The 
Call-" 

Master  Francis  pushed  the  hair  off 
the  damp  forehead.  He  understood  and 
smiled  no  longer. 

"See,  child,"  he  said,  with  sudden  grav- 
ity, that  deepened  as  he  spoke.  "Older 
than  thou  have  said  that  ere  now.  We 
that  are  called,  do  we  not  know  It? 
But  'tis  not  to  straight  paths,  clear  to 
be  seen.  Perchance  we  seem  to  see. 
Yet  He,  knowing  all,  lets  us  so  think, 
so  desire,  and  yet  leads  otherwise. 
Leads,  and  we  follow.  Ay,  so  be  It" 

He  looked  out  over  the  marsh,  his 
face  full  of  change  and  meaning.  It 
was  the  memory  of  the  boy's  life  that 
at  that  moment,  whether  he  knew  It  or 
not,  this  man  took  him  into  confidence. 
For,  soon  afterwards,  he  was  aware. 

"At  least"  Francis  said,  after  a 
moment  the  smile  returning.  "He  leads 
not  such  as  thee  to  certain  death,  being 
not  so  wasteful.  Thou  art  coming  home 
with  me.  When  thou  art  grown  well 
thou  sbalt  choose,  I  promise  thee.  A 
part  in  the  fight  there,  or  to  return 
hither.   Come,  the  wagon  waits." 
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And  'StJno  only  murmured: 

"I  must  take  my  things,  our  Lady, 
and  my  porringer." 

Under  the  wicker  hood  in  the  wagon 
he  lay  and  Blept  The  evening  was 
chill  and  damp.  His  guardian  would 
not  let  him  travel  through  the  night, 
but  dismounted  at  the  first  little  Inn, 
and  laid  him  in  its  best  bed.  He  washed 
his  face  and  fed  him  with  warm  milk. 
Master  Francis  could  no  more  help 
nursing  the  sick  than  he  could  help  lov- 
ing the  sinners,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  The  boy  stretched  his  limbs  at 
ease.  This  was  all  new  and  amazing. 
If  he  had  cared  to  be  amazed.  But  his 
soul  was  calmly  full  of  something  yet 
more  wonderful,  peaceful  and  inspiring. 
He  watched  Master  Francis,  as  he 
moved,  with  an  interest  that  drove 
away  all  other  thoughts.  He  had  never 
seen  a  noble  In  his  life.  And  the 
human  charm  of  the  man.  that  no  one, 
all  through  his  strange  life,  could  resist, 
had  taken  hold  on  the  child,  richer 
from  that  night  by  a  new  and  tender 
love.  It  was  his  education,  a  seed  that, 
sown  young,  endures  and  becomes  a 
tree.  Already  he  could  have  told  all 
things  to  this  friend.  He  was  lifted 
into  airs  unknown. 

"Upon  the  middle  of  the  night,"  he 
started  wide  awake,  as  the  devils  used 
to  wake  him.  Master  Francis  was  sit- 
ting up  in  bed,  hands  raised  to  his 
shoulders,  with  stifled  sounds. 

"Oh.  what?"  the  boy  cried. 

The  sleeper  roused  instantly,  the  blue 
eyes  slowly  clearing.  "Ah,  little  one, 
that  I  should  wake  thee!  Sleep;  'twas 
but  the  dark  face,  my  dream  again." 

"Oh,  what  dream!"  (Did  they  visit 
him  too?) 

"No  devils,  bambln'.  Only  the  black 
face,  an  Ethiop  that  I  carry  on  my 
back,  and  wakes  me  with  his  weight 
Each  time  I  believe  It  and  cry  out! 
Sleep,  little  one.  Jesu  keeps  thee." 

"Ha.  thou'rt  back.  Master  Francisr 


said  a  voice  with  a  strong  French  ac- 
cent 'Stlno  lay  on  Master  Francis' 
own  bed,  reflecting  that  his  pine-boughs 
had  been  softer.  They  had  been  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  the  Orange  Tower. 

"El  Santo  was  asking  for  thee,"  said 
the  voice;  "he  hath  a  letter  from  the 
king  of  Portugal.  But  Bobadilla,  that 
should  have  gone,  is  all  too  sick,  poor 
brother,  for  the  Indies." 

'Stlno  saw  his  friend's  face  change 
startllngly.  There  awoke  in  it  a  sud- 
den light,  a  quiver  of  the  whole  being, 
an  eagerness. 

"I  will  go  to  him,"  he  said,  calmly. 
"Good  Paschase,  couldst  lay  hand  on  a 
mattress  for  my  sick  child?" 

He  crossed  the  passage.  'Stlno,  left 
alone,  heard  another  voice  greet  him. 
They  spoke  together  in  a  tongue  In 
sound  so  like  his  own,  that  he  wondered 
he  could  not  understand  it 

The  boy  raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 
You  may  not  know  the  meaning  of 
words,  but  emotion  is  a  common  lan- 
guage. The  short  colloquy  that  followed 
throbbed  with  something  that  thrilled 
his  soul.  He  believed  someone  was 
weeping.  All  at  once  the  other  voice 
rang  out  as  though  a  trumpet's  peal 
were  In  it  They  were  Latin  words 
now,  not  Spanish.  He  heard  tbem 
afterwards,  learnt  to  know  them.  One 
day  he  was  to  hear  them  for  himself. 

"Iter  this  voice  cried  to  Master 
Francis,  "ite,  omne  incendUe  tt  inflatn- 
mate." 

"Master  Hermit,"  said  Francis,  com- 
ing back  with  tremulous  face,  "thou 
must  spare  thy  friend.  The  rest  will 
care  for  thee.  He  hath  called  me  far 
hence  unto  the  heathen." 

'Stlno  caught  his  hand  and  kissed  It 

"Ah!  Ah!  I  am  glad  for  thee,"  he 
cried  with  the  new,  Joyful  throb  of  a 
selfless  sympathy,  "for  thou  art  glad. 
And  I  will  fight  thy  devils  here,  till 
thou  come  back." 

"I  shall  not  come  back,"  said  Francis. 
He  spoke  very  low,  and  smiled,  as  one 
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smiles  over  his  heart's  desire.  "Bat 
say  not  that  to  any  of  them  here,"  he 
added  quickly. 

And  'Stlno  went  proudly,  with  his 
secret.   He  carried  it  twelve  years. 

III. 

The  Cardinal's  hat  had  come  a  week 
ago. 

The  Archbishop  moved  among  bis 
guests,  almost  regal.  It  was  his  part- 
ing reception.  To  morrow  he  would 
leave  Spain  for  Rome. 

His  eye  fell  on  the  young  cassocked 
man,  standing  in  the  window,  to  whom 
the  aged  Theatine,  Father  Dominic,  had 
been  talking.  He  paused. 

"I  shall  be  at  the  house  of  your  Com- 
pany next  week,  Master  Agostino,  tell- 
ing them  bow  little  we  can  spare  you 
here." 

The  Jesuit  (he  had  never  heard  the 
name,  but  we  should  so  call  him)  bowed 
silently. 

"I  understand."  said  the  Cardinal, 
"that  Francis  Xavler.  the  Bon  of  my  old 
friends  in  the  Pyrenees,  met  bis  death 
In  the  wild  lands  he  went  to.  Is  it  long 
since?  Ah.  some  seven  years.  A 
saint,  no  doubt,  but  surely  for  such 
work  an  overfine  and  brilliant  Instru- 
ment" 

Agostino  looked  at  the  ground  studl> 
ously.  As  he  did  so,  the  light  from  the 
window  fell  upon  his  head.  Surprise 
visited  the  Cardinal's  face. 

"Surely,"  he  said,  "you  are  quite 
young?" 

"I  am  not  yet  thirty,  Eminence. ' 

"Then  how  is  It  that  your  hair  Is  al- 
ready gray?" 

Agostino  looked  very  full  at  the  Arch- 
bishop, with  a  wide,  still  gase.  After 
an  Instant,  he  answered.  His  voice, 
profoundly  respectful,  had  In  it  a  cer- 
tain ring. 

"Eminence,  It  Is  gray,  because,  during 


the  last  two  years  here,  I  have  pre- 
pared for  a  frightful  death  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  persons,  men,  women 
and  little  children,  every  one  of  whom 
I  believe  to  have  been  Innocent" 

The  Cardinal  looked  at  him.  Then  he 
lifted  his  chin  a  trifle,  and  without  re- 
sponse passed  on. 

"Sir,  sir."  said  the  Theatine  behind, 
"that  was  a  bold  utterance.  If  'twas  not 
a  rash.  Had  Father  Federlgo  of  the 
Holy  Office  caught  it  I  would  give  less 
than  a  scudo  for  thy  life,  and  not  two 
for  thy  credit  with  thine  Order.  Is  not 
your  new  General,  Master  Laynez. 
hand  to  glove  with  the  man?" 

The  young  man  turned  and  faced 
him. 

"When  the  Lord  gave  me  my  chance," 
he  answered,  "would  you  have  had  me 
miss  it?  One  fights  the  devil  when  one 
can  see  him." 

"Well,  well!  Heaven  send  you  may 
have  done  something,"  said  the  old 
man.  "Truth,  I  like  not  these  doings 
myself,  nor  this  Father  Federlgo; 
though  one  but  whispers  such  things 
The  Holy  Office,  say  they,  is  the  Holy 
Father!  Still  His  Eminence— well,  he 
hath  the  name  of  a  just  man." 

"That  saves  them  not,"  said  Agos- 
tino. simply. 

Father  Dominic  was  not  in  the  city 
a  gam  for  some  months,  for  he  left  with 
the  Cardinal  on  the  morrow.  When  he 
returned,  he  thought  of  the  young, 
brave,  gray  head,  and.  having  seen  the 
Jesuit  Brethren  in  Rome,  went  to  seek 
him  at  the  church  where  he  was  used  to 
say  Mass.  The  old  sacristan,  on  the  en- 
quiry, shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"He?  He  Is  removed." 

"By  his  Order?" 

"Vortor  said  the  other,  with  a 
second  shrug. 

The  Theatine  asked  no  more  ques- 
tions. It  was  all  quite  natural.  For 
some  of  them  can  kill  the  body. 

Mary  J.  H.  Bkrtoe. 
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While  King  Ferdinand  II  was  re- 
viewing his  troops  at  Naples  on  the  8th 
of  December,  1850,  one  of  the  soldiers, 
a  Neapolitan,  named  Agesilao  Milano, 
darted  from  the  ranks  and  inflicted  a 
wound  on  his  Sovereign  with  a  bayonet 
thrust  A  few  days  after  the  attempt 
Its  author  was  sentenced  to  death,  and 
executed.  Not  many  years  elapsed  be- 
fore Naples  paid  great  honors  to  the 
regicide's  memory;  a  monument  to 
Agesilao  Milano  was  actually  erected, 
and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
present  at  its  Inauguration.  An  Italian 
General,  Mariano  d'Ayala,  pompously 
described  the  would-be  murderer  as  "a 
hero  unsurpassed  In  ancient  or  modern 
times,  superior  to  Mutius  Scaevola  and 
to  others  of  equal  fame;  a  heroic  man 
who.  inflexible  judge  of  a  corrupt  age, 
alone  was  capable  of  conceiving  so 
heroic  a  design"— namely,  that  of  as- 
sassinating King  Ferdinand  II. 

Italy  has  been  as  generous  with  her 
admiration  and  applause  to  Felice  Or- 
slni  as  she  was  to  Agesilao  Milano,  and, 
Indeed,  to  all  the  long  list  of  regicides 
who,  up  to  18G0,  labored  under  the  de- 
lusion that  they  could  bring  about  the 
unity  and  independence  of  their  coun- 
try by  st  re  wing  it  with  the  corpses  of 
murdered  princes.  When  we  remember 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  160 
regicides  committed  during  this  century 
in  Europe  and  America  were  the  work 
of  Italians,  we  feel  no  surprise  at  the 
fact  that  Italy  has  never  really  exe- 
crated these  assassins,  and  that  often 
the  strangely  misshapen  popular  senti- 
ment has  gone  so  far  as  to  place  them 
on  the  pedestal  of  a  Brutus.  These 
struggles  for  political  unity,  stimulated 
by  the  detritus  of  classical  lore  which 
stagnates  in  the  breast  of  the  Italians, 
have  brought  them  to  tolerate,  If  not 
openly   to   glorify,    political  crime. 


Cesare  Lombroso,    Enrico  Ferrl,  R. 
Lascbl,  and  other  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  Italian  school  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  have  raised  this  popular 
sympathy  for  political  crime  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  a  scientific  theory; 
for,  in  their  opinion,  such  crimes  repre- 
sent a  "social  function."  and  are  not 
infrequently  symptoms  of  progress  and 
harbingers  of  public  utility.    A  nation 
In  whose  eyes  the  murderer  of  a  sover-  . 
elgn  is  more  than  justified  by  the  fact, 
that  a  tyrant's  mode  of  government  de-, 
served  Gladstone's  description,  "a  nega-  '  ? 
tion  of  God,"  is  the  natural  source  from  \  ~} 
which  spring  the  assassins  of   Sadi  r 
Carnot,  of  Canovas  del  Castillo,  of  the«*X: 
Empress  of  Austria,  of  King  Humbert,  r\ 
whose  Governments  are  constantly  ac- 1 C  1 
cused  by  opposition  papers  of  being  In-  T'c  ^ 
finitely  worse  than  the  old  regimes  of* .  " 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  ^ 

It  is  also  not  surprising  that  this  in- 
dulgence,  almost  amounting  to  a  verl-  rf\ 
table  cult,  of  political  crime  should  be  V 
observed  in  a  country  which  holds  the 
unenviable  primacy  of  delinquency  ln"^ 
all  its  most  barbarous  and  sanguinary  ; . 
forms.    Crime  usually  manifests  Itself^/, 
in  two  principal  and  typical  forms— the 
savage,  primitive  and  brutal,  and  the 
refined,  modern  and  civilized.  The  first 
chooses  violence  as  its  mode  of  expres- 
sing itself,  the  second  has  recourse  to 
cunning;  in  one  we  find  the  criminal 
making  use  of  his  muscles.  In  the  other 
we  see  him   relying  mainly  on  his 
brains.   While  the  red  flowers  of  mur- 
der, robbery  and  Incendiarism  flourish 
luxuriantly  on  one  side,  close  by  we  see 
the  thick  vegetation  of  banking  crimes, 
of  commercial  fraud,  of  swindles,  etc. 
Italy  unfortunately  holds  the  very  first 
place  in  the  criminal  world  for  the  first 
type,  which  might  be  termed  atavistic, 
as  her  specific  crimes  are  murder,  rob- 
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bery  and  violence  In  all  its  forma. 
Suffice  It  to  say,  that  for  every  hun- 
dred murders  committed  in  England 
and  Wales,  no  less  than  two  thousand 
similar  crimes  take  place  in  Italy,  or 
twenty  times  as  many. 

That  biological,  physical  and  social 
causes  all  contribute  to  give  Italy  this 
sad  primacy  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  population,  far  from  being  horrified 
at  sight  or  mention  of  these  crimes,  is 
almost  wholly  insensible  to  them,  as 
may  be  argued  from  the  facility  with 
which  for  the  most  absurd  and  Insig- 
nificant trifles  revolvers  and  knives  are 
freely  used.  In  Rome,  with  a  popula- 
tion considerably  under  half  a  million, 
no  fewer  than  3,500  stabbing  or  shoot- 
ing affrays  take  place  every  year. 
While  Southern  Italy  Is  cursed  with 
the  terrible  associations  known  as  the 
Mafia  and  Camorra  respectively.  North- 
ern Italy  is  terrorized  by  two  equally 
powerful  and  equally  diffused  sects— 
the  Teppa  and  the  Barabba. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between 
Anarchism  and*  criminal  sects,  such  as 
the  above,  In  Italy,  and  indeed  criminal 
Anarchism  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  sectarian  character  from  them 
and  from  brigandage.  Thirty  years  ago 
Paolo  Lega,  Luccheni,  Anglolillo,  and 
Brescl  would  probably  have  been  ban- 
dits. The  anarchist  of  to-day,  like  the 
brigand  of  some  years  ago.  is  the  de- 
scendant of  the  autocoroi  of  Italy.  Both 
are  guided  by  the  spirit  which  animates 
a  very  popular  proverb  of  Southern 
Italy:  "I  would  rather  be  a  bull  for  two 
years  than  an  ox  for  a  hundred."  In 
this  popular  saying  we  see  a  brief  con- 
densation of  that  philosophy  of  life 
which  results  in  brigandage  or  anarchy, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  as  the  social 
fashion  runs.  Until  quite  recently  brig- 
andage, traditional  and  almost  historic 
in  Italy,  presented  certain  features  that 
could  be  invested  with  a  cloak  of 
romance,  almost  amounting  to  heroism, 
and  gave  rise  to  certain  types  that  as- 


sumed in  the  popular  mind  an  epic  and 
legendary  character,  so  that  not  seldom 
these  robber  chieftains  were  sincerely 
mourned  by  the  lower  classes,  when 
captured  or  killed. 

By  an  easy  transition,  anarchy  took 
birth  as  the  spiritual  heir  of  this  move- 
ment, and  under  the  burning  sun  of  the 
South  there  were  hatched,  as  by  magic, 
such  creatures  as  Caserio,  Anglolillo, 
Acciarito,  Luccheni,  Brescl  and  others. 
In  anarchism,  as  it  exists  in  Italy,  we 
are  face  to  face  with  a  strange  social 
phenomenon,  which  enables  us  to  study 
the  effects  of  nineteenth-century  civil- 
ization upon  a  secular  Italian  institu- 
tion—for  as  such  brigandage  must  be 
regarded.  The  result  is  a  transmuta- 
tion into  anarchism.  No  one  better  than 
these  Italian  brigands  has  reduced  to 
their  utmost  limits  of  absurdity  certain 
modern  individualistic  doctrines,  per- 
versions of  the  teaching  of  Frederick 
Nietzsche.  Contemporary  Italian  an- 
archism is  equally  unconscious.  Almost 
instinctively,  by  an  Imperious  and  ex- 
cessive expansion  of  their  own  individ- 
uality, the  followers  of  anarchism  have 
become  the  ignorant  apostles  of  a  mis 
conceived  version  of  the  German  philos- 
opher's theories. 

Caserio,  Anglolillo,  Luccheni  and 
Bresci  left  their  native  cities  without 
any  special  motive,  like  the  bandits  of 
old,  and  began  roaming  aimlessly  about 
the  world.  The  murders  of  Carnot, 
Canovas  del  Castillo,  the  Empress  of 
Austria,  and  King  Humbert  were 
planned  by  these  criminals  in  the  course 
of  their  wanderings  through  Europe 
and  America,  and  it  was  during  these 
peregrinations,  which  remind  one  of  the 
long  tramps  of  those  whose  savage  in- 
stincts they  have  Inherited,  that  the 
spirit  of  revolt  against  every  kind  of 
authority  and  that  Intolerance  of  all  po- 
litical regimes  which  distinguished 
them  grew  more  strong  and  pronounced 
within  them.  The  Italian  anarchist, 
while  profoundly  hating  the  civilization 
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and  social  order  which  Jar  with  his  sav- 
age Instincts,  does  not  share  in  that 
general  hatred  of  the  bourgeoisie  which 
is  a  characteristic  feature  of  modern  so- 
ciety. It  was  Henry  who  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  before  the  Court  of 
Assizes:— 

For  an  instant,  he  said,  the  accusation 
brought  against  Ravachol  flashed 
across  my  mind:  What  about  the  inno- 
cent victims?  But  I  soon  solved  the 
problem.  The  house  In  which  the  offi- 
ces of  the  Oarmeaux  Company  were 
situated  was  exclusively  inhabited  by 
bourgeois,  therefore  there  would  be  no 
innocent  victims. 

But  the  Italian  anarchist,  coming  as  a 
rule  from  the  lowest  strata  of  society, 
and  still  retaining  the  characteristic 
stupidity  of  his  class,  does  not  under- 
stand the  hatred  of  his  French  com- 
panions in  faith  against  the  bourgeoisie; 
he  utterly  fails  to  understand  the 
theories  of  Bakounine  and  Netscialeff, 
although  those  Russian  apostles  of  an- 
archism a  tempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
their  doctrines  broadcast  in  Italy.  The 
Italian  anarchist  still  foolishly  clings 
to  the  idea  of  the  political  value  of  a 
sovereign  or  of  the  head  of  whatever 
form  of  government  and  believes  that 
by  suppressing  those  individuals,  the 
figure-heads  of  a  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican State,  or  the  chief  of  a  reaction- 
ary Government,  be  will,  ipso  facto,  de- 
stroy or  seriously  impair  the  normal 
functions  of  those  institutions. 

One  thing,  however,  is  ever  present 
to  the  Italian  anarchist,  and  that  Is  the 
profound  malcontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion of  all  classes  in  modern  Italy  with 
a  Government  which  has  undertaken  a 
most  disastrous  experiment  in  State  So- 
cialism, as  understood  by  two  leading 
German  professors  of  political  economy, 
Schmoller  and  Adolf  Wagner.  By 
adopting  a  system  of  taxation  which 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  the  Government  succeeds 
In  extorting  two  milliards  of  lire  yearly 


from  a  country  which,  according  to 
Senator  Bodlo,  Director  of  Statistics, 
hardly  produces  five  milliards  a  year. 
There  is  not  an  Italian  who  does  not 
attribute  the  terrible  and  profound 
financial  calamities  of  his  country  to 
the  mistaken  action  of  the  Government, 
and  the  chorus  of  condemnation  against 
this  Government,  which  appears  to  be 
doing  its  best  to  Impoverish  35  millions 
of  inhabitants,  and  to  restrict  in  every 
possible  way  their  personal  liberty,  Is 
every  day  becoming  more  pronounced, 
and  almost  threatening  in  its  intensity. 
Gabrlele  D'Annunzlo,  the  most  popular 
of  Italian  novelists,  derives  inspiration 
from  the  anarchist  theories  of  Max 
Stlrner,  and  Glosue  Carducci,  the  un- 
crowned Poet  Laureate  of  Italy,  ex- 
presses In  prose  the  general  revolution- 
ary spirit  by  an  exclamation  destined 
soon  to  become  famous: — "It  is  too 
much.  I  will  not  pay  any  more  taxes!" 

It  is  difficult  now  to  meet  a  young 
Italian  of  a  certain  degree  of  culture 
who  does  not  style  himself  a  "literary 
anarchist,"  or  at  least  a  "Marxian  So- 
cialist" But  Caserio,  Acciarito,  Lega, 
Brescl  cannot  even  understand  the  sub- 
tle reasonings  of  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem, or  follow  the  mazes  of  a  compli- 
cated economical  theory;  their  unedu- 
cated brains  do  not  even  grasp  the  dif- 
ference which  exists  between  a  modern 
political  regime  and  the  autocratic  mon- 
archies which  flourished  In  Italy  fifty 
years  ago.  Dazzled  by  the  honor  paid 
to  regicides  who,  in  the  hope  of  liber- 
ating their  country  from  tyranny,  at- 
tempted to  kill  the  King  of  Naples  or 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  these  an- 
archists, who  have  all  the  characteris- 
tics calculated  to  predispose  them  to 
passionate  crime,  still  believe  that  they 
too  accomplish  a  humanitarian  mission 
In  murdering  a  Prime  Minister,  a  King, 
or  the  President  of  a  Republic,  who  rep- 
resents to  their  morbid  imagination  all 
the  responsibilities  and  the  crimes  of  a 
political    regime  which    has  become 
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odious  to  the  mass  of  the  population. 
In  their  defence  before  the  magistrates, 
both  Caserio  and  Acclarlto  bitterly  com- 
plained that  society  did  not  yet  under- 
stand or  appreciate  their  work  of  re- 
demption; and  Angiollllo  declared  him- 
self so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  mission  that,  being 
unable  to  liberate  Italy  from  the 
tyranny  of  Francesco  Crlspi,  he  had 
considered  it  his  duty  to  save  Spain 
from  the  nefarious  sway  of  Canovos 
del  Castillo.  It  Is  to  this  singular  delu- 
sion that  we  must  attribute  the  remark- 
able degree  of  cynicism  and  even  of 
self-satlsfactlon  observable  in  anar- 
chists after  the  accomplishment  of  their 
crimes.  Caserio,  in  his  cross-examina- 
tion before  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the 
Seine,  gave  some  characteristic  an- 
swers: 

Magistrate:  You  told  the  Judge  that 
the  President  whom  you  had  struck 
looked  at  you.  Did  not  the  last  look 
of  your  victim  make  any  impression  on 
you? 

Tbm  Contemporary  Retlew. 


Caserio:  None  whatever. 

Magistrate:  On  the  day  after  the 
crime  Mme.  Carnot  received  a  portrait 
of  Henry,  with  the  words:  "He  has 
been  well  avenged."  Do  you  approve 
of  this? 

Caserio:  Certainly. 

The  pride  of  the  anarchist  idea  was 
so  great  that  In  spite  of  the  terror  with 
which  his  approaching  death  undoubt- 
edly inspired  him,  he  refused  to  sign  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and 
scorned  to  ask  for  a  commutation  of  the 
death  sentence  passed  upon  him.  The 
same  cynicism,  the  same  pride  In  the 
crimes  which  they  have  committed,  are 
ostentatiously  displayed  by  Lucchenl, 
Angiollllo,  Brescl;  for  all  these  anar- 
chists, who  are  undoubtedly  of  an  epl- 
leptoJd  temperament,  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  influence  of  a 
veritable  hypnotic  delusion,  almost 
amounting  to  auto-suggestion,  with  re- 
gard to  their  mission  as  apostles  of  po- 
litical murder. 

G.  M.  Fiamingo. 


THE  OLD  GOLF  AND  THE  NEW. 


The  new  and  revised  Rules  of  Golf 
drawn  up  by  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  have  now 
been  in  force  for  about  a  year.  They 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
game.  With  their  incoming,  and  all 
they  signify  in  their  changed  phraseol- 
ogy and  new  definitions,  went  finally 
and  forever  the  old,  leisurely,  and 
courteous  pastime  by  the  side  of  the 
sea;  and  in  its  place  entered  In  official 
state  one  more  "sport"  of  the  silver- 
pot  and  monthly-medal  variety,  to  be 
played  wherever  there  is  space  enough, 
and  sufficient  players  to  form  a  club. 

There  Is  no  blinking,  nor  any  need  to 


blink,  the  fact  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  modern  develop- 
ment of  golf,  the  rules  of  the  game 
were  sadly  in  need  of  fuller  and  more 
accurate  expression.  Also,  it  is  clear 
their  interpretation  in  the  ante-pot  days 
was  somewhat  loose  and  easy-going. 
But  behind  this  admission  there  lies  a 
world  of  significance.  To  put  the  mat- 
ter shortly,  we  have  lost  a  pastime  and 
gained  a  "sport."  The  olden  golfer's 
sole  fame  lay  in  the  club-record  and  the 
memories  of  his  fellows.  The  present- 
day  player  aims  at  seeing  his  name  In 
the  daily  newspapers  and  weekly  organs 
out  of  count.   Silver  vessels  of  greater 
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or  less  magnificence,  won  with  a  handi- 
cap of  twenty-four  strokes,  adorn  the 
sideboards  of  many  a  home.  They  wit- 
ness  no  excellence  at  the  game,  but 
only  a  "win."   Colney  Hatch  and  Han- 
well  have  their  "champions;"  no  hydro- 
pathic establishment  Is  complete  with- 
out a  "links"  and  a  record-holder.  If  it 
must  be  so,  so  let  it  be.   This  state  of 
affairs  will  probably  endure  for  many 
days  yet,  and  Sheffield  be  kept  busy 
making  golf-pots  and  medals.     It  Is 
highly  probable,  however,  that  the  ab- 
surdity  of  much  of  it  will  force  itself 
on  the  more  important  clubs.   As  they 
grow  in  age  and  dignity  they  will  be- 
come more  chary  of  their  medals.  They 
will  grapple  with  the  handicap  farce, 
and  realize  that  the  receiver  of  eighteen 
strokes  has  no  business  with  any  trophy 
of  theirs  dangling  at  his  watch-chain. 
In  the  course  of  experience  they  will 
be  forced  back  naturally  on  the  old 
form  of  golf  as  a  pastime  of  quite  pri- 
vate strife,  and  reserve  their  decora- 
tions for  players  whose  skill  makes 
them  worthy  to  wear  them.  Before 
that  time  is  reached,  however,  there  are 
Indications  that  golf  as  a  "sport"  may 
have  to  pass  through  the  gate-money 
stage.     Considering  the  development 
that  cricket  and  football  have  attained 
as  public  "sports"  based  on  gate-mon- 
ey, It  will  be  surprising  If  the  possibil- 
ities of  professional  golf  escape  the  cu- 
pidity of  club-managers. 

Without  wishing  to  contend  that  the 
game  of  golf  is  not  the  better  for  hav- 
ing a  code  of  clearly  expressed  rules, 
we  think  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
the  old  game  (as  we  must  call  It)  was 
conducted.  The  newest  of  new  rules 
embodies  no  fresh  principle.  The  game 
played  to-day  under  the  new  code  Is  In 
all  essentials  Intended  to  be  the  same 
game  as  was  played  In  days  long  dead. 
How,  then,  did  our  forefathers  man- 
age to  get  on  with  those  old  rules,  now 
deemed  so  imperfect  and  insufficient? 

ECLECTIC.         VOL.  I.XXII.  221 


In  examining  old  club-codes  one  Is 
struck  by  the  surprisingly  small  num- 
ber of  their  rules.    Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing their  paucity  and  looseness  of  ex- 
pression, they  served  for  the  guidance 
and  control  of  many  generations  of 
golfers.  Now,  the  Scots  have  never  been 
accused  of  playing  their  games,  or  car- 
rying on  any  contest  whatever,  with 
less  keenness  than  other  peoples.  As 
they  are  commonly,  and  perhaps  cor- 
rectly, thought  to  be  as  disputatious  as 
most,  we  are  presented  with  a  fine  field 
of  Inquiry  as  to  how  they  survived  their 
disputes.   A  Scot  In  a  bunker  we  take 
to  be  the  least  amiable  person  the 
world  and  Its  chances  can  produce,  yet 
the  justiciary  records  of  Scotland  are 
singularly  free  from  cases  of  killing  or 
maiming  on  the  links.    If  any  people 
could    frame    metaphysically  perfect 
rules,  one  would  think  it  would  be  the 
Scots.   Yet  ever  since  the  game  spread 
over  the  South  the  Englishman  has 
found  occasion  in  the  Rules  of  Golf  for 
some  of  his  choicest  humor— mostly,  it 
must  be  confessed,  of  the  kind  the  Scot 
never  laughs  at.    When  he  found  his 
ball  in  a  pigsty  on  some  course  carved 
out  of  agricultural  land  with  the  fix- 
tures left  standing,  he  was  quite  natu- 
rally led  to  reflect  on  the  rule  concern- 
ing hazards.    He  thereupon  clamored 
for  more  light.     He  pictured  himself 
standing  in  a  pigsty,  a  mashle  In  one 
hand  and  the  Rules  of  Golf  In  the  oth- 
er, his  finger  on  P  In  the  index,  and 
no  indication  whatever  forthcoming  as 
to  whether  he  might  sole  his  club.  Was 
a  pigsty  a  hazard?  Rest  would  he  nev- 
er until  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  had 
decided  the  point.    What  did  the  old- 
time  golfer  do  in  a  pigsty?    He  had 
even  fewer  rules  to  guide  him  than  the 
lately  superseded  code  contained,  and 
if  he  had  fewer  pigsties  on  his  links, 
no  doubt  every  now  and  again  he  found 
a,  badly  played  shot  in  some  analogous 
place.   Needless  to  say,  he  could  argue 
a  point  of  procedure  with  any  Southron 
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that  ever  threw  jibes  at  the  rules:  Scot* 
tish  ecclesiastical  history  forbids  any 
doubt  on  that  matter.  How,  then,  did 
those  old,  hard-headed,  metaphysical- 
minded,  quick-tempered  generations 
solve  their  golf  difficulties? 

In  order  to  answer  this  interesting 
question,  we  are  forced  back  to  deduc- 
tions from  such  records  as  have  come 
down  to  the  present  day,  helped  out  by 
the  memories  of  old  players,  not  neces- 
sarily of  note  or  renown,  who  followed 
the  game,  say,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
The  records  of  golf  are  scanty  Indeed, 
but  they  combine  with  tradition  and 
living  memory  to  show  that  It  was  for 
the  most  part  the  pastime  of  gentlemen, 
largely  country  gentlemen,  or  gentle- 
men with  country  houses.  It  was  by 
their  patronage  that  the  game  flour- 
ished, greens  were  kept  up,  and  the 
club-  and  ball-makers  supported.  It 
was  they  who  formed  the  clubs,  main- 
tained or  made  the  rules  and  practices, 
and  handed  on  the  traditions. 

The  matches  these  men  played  were 
unquestionably  of  the  very  keenest; 
the  stakes  were  commonly  some  con- 
tribution to  the  supper— the  claret  it 
might  be,  or  the  Malaga.  Also,  they 
only  played  the  match-game  by  holes. 
What  their  score  for  the  round  might 
be  they  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
Shrewd  wit,  caustic  humor,  and  keen 
banter  were  part  of  the  play.  Even  to- 
day, the  talk  of  a  four-some  of  middle- 
aged  Scotsmen  has  an  acid  flavor  about 
it  that  you  find  in  no  other  nationality. 
The  nature  of  the  game  seems  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  the  display  of  Scots 
wit  Which  produced  the  other— the 
game  the  wit,  or  the  wit  the  game — Is 
a  difficult  question.  Some  say  the  game 
came  from  Holland;  if  that  be  true,  we 
incline  to  think  it  left  that  land  In  dis- 
gust, and  came  to  a  country  where  a 
congenial  humor  awaited  it  That  this 
special  humor  had  full  play  among 
these  olden  golfers  is  beyond  doubt.  In- 
deed it  was  so  much  part  of  the  game 


that  the  caddies  had  full  license  to  in- 
dulge in  it  "Man,  major,"  said  an  old 
caddie  to  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
using  strong  language  rather  freely,  "if 
you  wad  keep  your  tongue  afl*  the  ba' 
an'  your  een  on't,  you  wad  play  bet- 
ter." And  what  a  flue  revenge  was 
that  of  the  wastrel-caddie  who  had  been 
sent  for  the  first  time  to  the  "lock-up" 
for  drunkenness  by  a  gentleman  only 
recently  promoted  to  the  local  magis- 
tracy. When  be  came  out  the  bailie  en- 
gaged him  to  carry  his  clubs.  At  a 
critical  point  of  the  match  the  bailie 
had  a  putt  of  a  foot  to  save  the  bole. 
He  missed  it;  and  when  all  had  ex- 
pressed their  feelings  in  the  customary 
way,  the  caddie  said  In  a  loud  voice, 
"Ay,  there's  mony  a  man  been  sent  to 
jail  for  far  less  than  that!"  Waa  It 
not  another  of  these  porters  of  the  links 
who.  after  his  employer  had  played  nine 
holes  of  missed  shots  and  putts,  sur- 
rendered the  clubs  to  another  caddie 
with  the  remark,  "Ye'll  no  mind,  laird. 
I  made  but  a  pulr  breakfast  this  tnorn- 
ln\  an'  I'm  no  In  a  condeetion  to  stand 
ony  malr  o't" 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  badi- 
nage took  the  place  of  rules  in  those 
days;  the  olden  golfer  bad  something 
far  more  potent  than  written  rule  to 
guide  him.  He  was  the  Inheritor  of  a 
great  mass  of  golf-tradKlon,  considered 
himself  the  guardian  of  it,  and  was 
careful  not  to  Infringe  It,  nor  to  permit 
Its  Infringement  by  others.  Be  was 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  game;  the 
letter  of  It  came  from  the  Hps  of  the 
elders,  who  on  occasion  laid  down  the 
law  with  citation  of  old  precedent  and 
authority.  In  fact  golf-law  was  very 
much  like  the  British  Constitution.  And 
this  consideration  Increases  our  respect 
for  those  bygone  golfers  who  succeeded 
In  carrying  on  in  a  courteous  manner 
an  exasperating  game  with  a  bare 
minimum  of  written  rules.  Yet  after 
all  the  world  has  progressed  by  tradi- 
tions and  Inherited  precept  for  a  very 
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much  longer  time  than  it  has  done  by 
written  codes  or  books.  And  tnls  con- 
sideration leads  os  to  the  New  Golf. 

The  Influence  of  tradition  In  the  game 
played  to-day  over  the  whole  world  Is 
very  small.    No  tradition  could  keep 
pace  with  the  headlong  rush  which  In  a 
few  years  converted  the  pastime  of  a 
few  parishes  Into  a  sport  for  the  uni- 
verse. A  book  of  rules,  a  piece  of  land, 
and  some  clubs,  sufficed  for  a  beginning 
anywhere.  If  In  the  neighborhood  there 
lived  a  man  who  had  played  golf  be- 
fore, he  became  the  local  Solomon.  This 
extension  of  the  game  took  place  In  a 
day  of  competitions  in  all  sports,  for 
stake-money,  gate-money,  silver-pots,  or 
medals.  Every  game  had  its  champion, 
Its  county  champion.  Its  club  champion, 
Its  local  champion.   The  old  bole-game 
of  golf  did  not  lend  itself  to  this  form 
of  "sport"    But  a  means  of  bringing 
golf  into  line  with  other  "sports"  was 
found  in  the  stroke-game,— but  rarely 
used  in  Scotland,  and  in  many  places 
there  not  used  at  all.    The  monthly 
competition  by  stroke  came  thus  to  the 
front,  and  the  book-and-pencil  stage 
was  firmly  established.  On  every  course 
the  aspiring  golfer  could  be  seen  care- 
fully recording  9's  and  10's  In  a  little 
book,  silver-bound,  with  a  gold  pencil. 
Handicaps  by  strokes  followed,  and  as 
every  stroke  saved  carried  with  it  a 
possible  "pot,"  the  rules  were  minutely 
and  metaphysically  scrutinized  for  the 
advantage  of  the  player.     Poor  rules! 
they  had  never  been  used  to  such  treat- 
ment In  their  old  home,  where  ancient 
tradition  and  authority  eked  out  their 
undoubted  short-comings.   Add  to  this, 
that  the  game  had  come  to  be  played 
•  over  courses  of  a  nature  never  contem- 
plated as  possible  when  the  rules  were 
framed,  and  it  can  be  readily  compre- 
hended what  a  bad  time  the  old  code 
had.    It  becomes  clear  also  how  the 
New  Golfer  was  formed.   At  bis  best 
he  was  a  man  cut  off  from  salutary  In- 
fluences, struggling  with  a  book  of  rules 


and  an  Impossible  golf-course.  At  his 
worst  he  was  a  person  who.  If  he  could 
defy  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  game 
and  yet  conform  to  the  printed  letter 
of  the  rule,  thought  himself  a  mighty 
clever  fellow,  and  not  seldom  proceeded 
to  air  his  contention  In  the  public 
prints  with  as  great  satisfaction  as  If 
he  had  won  the  championship. 

We  proceed  now  to  state  what  may 
seem  a  paradox;  nevertheless  a  fairly 
varied  experience  of  golf  in  England 
and  Scotland  emboldens  us  to  assert 
that,  in  the  matter  of  rules  and  defini- 
tions, the  Englishman  is  more  given  to 
hair-splitting  than  the  Scot.  Whether 
he  is  better  at  It  when  both  have  started 
we  decline  to  decide,  but  he  Is  more 
ready  to  begin.  To  put  the  thing  in 
another  way,  the  Englishman  is  more 
of  a  formalist  than  the  Scot  He  Is  a 
greater  stickler  for  technicalities,  and 
although  eager  to  excel  In  the  play  of 
the  game,  is  always  keenly  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  victory  by  interpreta- 
tion of  rules.  For  some  few  years  past 
the  golf  periodicals  have  teemed  with 
subtle  points  submitted  by  Southern 
players,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Royal 
and  Ancient  Club  have  been  kept  busy 
settling  (in  a  golf  sense)  more  meta- 
physical difficulties  than  occurred  to  the 
Scots  in  all  the  previous  centuries  of 
the  game's  history.  An  almost  invari- 
able feature  of  these  discussions  has 
been,  that  the  objectors  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  liberal  reference  to 
the  spirit  of  the  game.  They  did  not 
want  any  sentimental  trash  about 
sportsmanship.  They  called  for  a 
strictly  scientific  definition.  For  exam- 
ple, at  what  particular  moment  of  time, 
or  by  virtue  of  what  special  action  or 
posture,  does  a  player  "address  the 
ball?"  Much  depends  upon  the  answer, 
because  if  the  ball  move  after  that  spe- 
cial act  or  posture  Is  effected,  then  the 
player  loses  a  stroke.  Now,  we  do  not 
believe  it  lies  within  the  wit  of  man 
to  define  "addressing  the  ball."  The 
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only  person  who  can  decide  tbe  ques- 
tion is  tbe  man  addressing  it,  if  even 
he.  And  unfortunately,  to  judge  by  the 
Englishman's  golf  dialectics,  he  consid- 
ers his  opponent  Is  entitled  to  profit  by 
anything  that  cannot  be  proved  against 
him  (like  an  accused  criminal)  and  he 
desires  to  be  in  a  position  to  prove  ail 
contentions.  Was  it  not  a  Southron 
who,  after  his  ball  had  been  knocked 
away  by  his  opponent's  on  the  putting- 
green  and  that  opponent  had  played 
again,  replaced  it  In  Its  original  posi- 
tion as  a  stymie.  A  most  ingenious 
man.  surely,  to  hit  upon  a  technicality 
In  his  favor  which  had  never  occurred 
to  tbe  whole  nation  of  Scots. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  the  New  Golf  is 
"Bogey;"  an  abstraction  who  always 
holes  out  In  a  fixed  number  of  strokes, 
never  less,  never  more.  He  Is  a  shadow, 
yet  a  powerful  reality;  bis  name  is  a 
jest,  yet  he  Is  an  object  of  respect. 
There  have  been  discussions  as  to  who 
invented  him.  We  decline  to  believe  he 
was  invented.  He  simply  came  when 
wanted— showed  himself,  and  so  far. 
was  discovered.  At  the  psychological 
moment  he  burst  on  England  In  all  his 
obviousness.  His  vogue  became  uni- 
versal, his  victory  complete.  But  in 
Scotland— no,  they  will  not  have  Bogey 
in  Scotland.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
great  increase  of  players  and  clubs  In 
Scotland,  which  represents  the  reaction 
from  English  enthusiasm,  Is  mostly 
composed  of  Bogey  worshippers.  They 
are  pining  to  have  hlin  for  a  play-fel- 
low, dying  for  his  monthly  pots.  They 
look  with  longing  eyes  on  the  Bogey 
sweepstakes  and  the  holiday  Bogey 
competition;  but  it  is  their  misfortune 
to  live  In  a  land  where  he  is  a  very 
false  god  indeed.  Their  first  fealty,  as 
ever,  is  to  their  nationality,  and  they 
solemnly  declare,  when  put  to  It,  "We 
do  not  recognize  the  Golf  Bogey.  He 
Is  a  bastard  English  Invention.  We 
really  have  the  same  Idea  ourselves, 
and  call  it  Par  Score,  but  we  never 


play  with  It  Why  should  we  play 
against  abstractions,  when  there  are  so 
many  fellow-mortals  for  whom  defeat. 
Is  a  most  salutary  experience?"  So 
declares  your  Scot  in  his  club-honse, 
wishing  all  the  while  that  somebody 
would  have  the  moral  courage  to  bid 
national  pride  and  Par  Score  be  hanged, 
and  boldly  Bet  out  henceforth  to  play 
Bogey.  Well,  the  time  is  coming;  11 
will  come  with  a  rush.  Bogey  Is  a 
fixed  Institution  of  the  new  and  largely 
English  golf;  with  the  Tweed  behind 
him  the  Scot  plays  Bogey  with  enthu- 
siasm. Fifty  Royal  and  Ancient  Clubs 
could  not  abolish  him  now,  nor  much 
longer  retard  his  adoption  in  the  North. 
Bogey  is  unquestionably  on  his  way  to 
Scotland.  He  Is  not  travelling  express, 
it  is  true;  but  he  Is  getting  tnere  all  the 
same,  and  Par  Score  is  warming  a 
throne  for  him.  The  Bogey-medals  are 
all  ready  In  Sheffield;  the  Scottish  golf- 
er sits  In  his  club-house  longing  for  one; 
the  modern  Scottish  sideboard  calls 
aloud  for  the  silver  cup,— whether  won 
from  scratch  or  with  eighteen  strokes 
of  handicap  is  all  the  same  to  the  side- 
board. 

There  Is  something  to  be  said  for 
Bogey,  although  he  is  modern  and  Eng- 
lish, and  neither  he  nor  his  putative 
ghostly  parent.  Par  Score,  was  ever 
dreamed  of  on  the  links  of  the  past. 
He  provides  the  solitary  player  with  an 
ever-ready  opponent  Many  a  South- 
ern golfer  manifests  more  delight  in 
beating  Bogey  than  in  defeating  a  real 
live  antagonist,  and  a  man  may  often 
be  seen  to  start  out  alone  with  en- 
thusiasm to  play  Bogey,  and  In  the 
effort  work  himself  and  his  caddie  into 
a  state  of  genuine  excitement.  With- 
out a  Bogey  opponent  the  man  would 
simply  be  playing  objectless,  irrespon- 
sible shots.  You  may  often  have  re- 
marked him  stand — blm  and  bis  caddie 
—on  the  putting-green,  with  the  true 
furor  of  the  putt  on  both,  and  heard 
his  "Hush.  I've  got  this  to  beat  Bogey!" 
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There  is  something  strange  about  the 
phenomenon,  something  even  uncanny. 
Bogey  is  nobody.  In  literal  fact  he  Is 
a  concoction  of  the  Green  Committee; 
but  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  urge 
that  consideration  on  the  man  who 
comes  in  hot  and  elated  from  a  victory 
over  him— over  Bogey,  Bogey  whom 
everybody  knows  and  believes  In,  and 
struggles  against,  curses,  gloats  over, 
cherishes?  Walking  unscathed  over  hot 
stones  is  nothing  compared  to  the  mir- 
acle of  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
would  die  at  the  command  to  dig  ten 
minutes  in  his  garden,  going  forth  vol- 
untarily for  a  two  hours'  exhausting 
struggle  against  the  golf  Bogey.  It  is 
Impossible  to  excite  any  such  sentiment 
about  Par  Score.  "I  ended  one  up  on 
Par  Score,"  Is  an  Inconceivable  form  of 
expression;  it  is  naught;  it  cannot  exist. 
But  now  say,  "I  beat  Bogey  by  a  putt," 
and  the  universal  sentiment  of  Golfdom 
responds— even  if  it  disbelieves  you. 
Par  Score  is  nothing;  nobody  knows 
him  or  heeds  him;  but  Bogey  Is  a  very 
potent  god  Indeed.  "What's  Bogey's 
score  for  this  bole?"  the  Englishman 
asked  of  his  caddie,  after  a  depressing 
experience  of  the  long  fifth  at  St.  An- 
drews. "Bogey  doesna  play  gowff 
here,"  was  the  answer.  "But  what 
would  he  take?"  persisted  the  English- 
man, whose  natural  way  of  sizing  up  a 
hole  was  by  the  Bogey  standard. 
"Weel.  sir.  It  would  greatly  depend  up- 
on wha  he  was  play  In'.  If  he  was  play- 
In'  against  anlther  bogle.  It  would  be  a 
d-d  fine  match  to  seel"  But,  all  the 
same.  Bogey  Is  coming  north.  He  is 
part  of  the  New  Golf,  and  there  Is  a 
new-golf  Scotland  waiting  for  him. 
Some  fine  day  soon  you  will  see  him 
step  out  of  the  train  at  the  Waverley 
Station  with  an  armful  of  monthly  pots 
and  medals,  and  he  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed. 

Is  the  level  of  play  higher  now  than 
of  old?  This  Is  a  fascinating  question 
Impossible  of  settlement.    But  the  Im- 


agination declines  to  be  balked  by  im- 
possibility. How,  for  instance,  would 
Alan  Robertson  and  young  Tommy 
Morris  fare  against  Vardon  and  Tay- 
lor? Well,  we  are  of  opinion  that  they 
would  fare  excellently  well  whether  In 
singles  or  foursomes,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  give  our  reasons  for  that  faith. 
Suppose  St.  Andrews  to  be  the  chosen  ' 
course,  and  old  Alan  and  young  Tommy 
brought  from  the  land  of  shades  for  a 
season  to  uphold  their  fame.  Can  you 
not  see  Alan's  astonished  gaze,  nod 
hear  his  honest  voice:  "Losh.  mercy! 
whaur's  the  whuns?  An'  seen  thae  put- 
tin'-greens,  they're  just  lawns."  And 
do  you  not  remark  the  glitter  of  Joy  In 
young  Tommy's  eye  as  he  handles  the 
modern  deep-faced  driver  and  finds  that 
between  It  and  the  hard-moulded  mod- 
ern gutta  ball  he  can  put  15  to  20 
yards  on  to  his  long  shots?  Because,  of 
course,  before  the  match  could  be  fair 
you  would  have  to  allow  these  returned 
golfers  a  time  to  accustom  themselves 
to  changed  conditions.  That  these  con- 
ditions are  all  favorable  to  lower  scor- 
ing there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  "fair 
green"  at  St.  Andrews,  instead  of  be- 
ing, as  it  once  was,  a  comparatively 
narrow  course  bordered  by  whins  and 
long  grass,  is  now  a  wide  cleared  space 
practically  devoid  of  hazard  save  the 
sand-bunkers.  Moreover,  the  green  Is 
now  trodden  bard  as  asphalt,  and  the 
"run"  of  a  low  raking  drive  Is  In- 
creased considerably.  Some  old  play- 
ers still  alive,  who  can  accurately  re- 
call the  former  state  of  the  course,  will 
tell  you  that  to-day  It  Is  from  four  to 
six  strokes  easier.  Perhaps  four  more 
nearly  represents  the  difference  than 
six  to  players  of  the  class  of  our 
imaginary  foursome.  To  the  player 
who  practically  never  misses  a  ball, 
driving,  whether  from  the  tee  or 
through  the  green,  resolves  Itself  Into  a 
question  of  keeping  the  line.  In  this 
particular,  we  are  convinced,  lies  the 
secret  of  Vardon's  astonishing  success 
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daring  the  past  three  years.  To  men 
of  bis  class  a  border  of  whins  is  no 
great  matter  If  the  playlng-course  is 
fairly  wide;  but  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence to  a  player  less  certain  of  length 
and  line  combined.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prospect  of  a  wide  open  course, 
without  long  grass  or  thickets  of  whin, 
would  certainly  prove  an  exhllarative 
to  old  Alan  and  young  Tommy,  and 
they  would  "let  out"  at  the  ball  In  a 
way  they  rarely  did  before.  It  is  told 
how  Alan  Robertson,  who  was  by  trade 
a  maker  of  "featherles,"  used  to  burn 
the  "guttles"  that  fell  in  his  way,  hop- 
ing thus  to  banish  them  from  the  links. 
Old  Tom  Morris  has  described  Alan  as 
the  "cunningest  bit  body  that  ever  han- 
dled n  gowff-club;"  and  it  is  strange 
such  a  pawky  man  did  not  see  that  in 
burning  the  early  gutta  balls  he  was 
only  increasing  the  demand.  But  you 
may  be  sure  that  if  he  had  to  stand 
up  against  Taylor  and  Vardon  to-day, 
he  would  not  require  more  than  a  short 
trial  of  present-day  balls  to  persuade 
him  of  their  superiority  over  the  old 
skin-covered,  feather-stuffed  things  he 
was  so  proud  to  manufacture.  The 
first  gutta  balls  were  not  so  greatly 
superior.  They  were  made  from  sheet 
gutta-percha,  kneaded  and  doubled  over 
in  a  very  primitive  way,  so  that  they 
always  showed  where  the  end  had  been 
tucked  in.  No.  no;  in  a  golf-match  to- 
day old  Alan  would  unhesitatingly  se- 
lect the  best  ball  he  could  find,  a  well- 
seasoned  gutta.  Just  think  how  he 
would  putt  with  it  on  these  "lawns," 
and  how  he  would  exult  to  see  it  run 
true  off  his  wooden  putter.  For  Alan 
would  stick  to  his  wooden  putter,  and 
so  would  young  Tommy.  And  It  would 
not  take  but  a  day  or  two  for  both  of 
them  to  become  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  deep,  half-round  face  of 
the  modern  driver.  Some  persons  are 
fond  of  saying  that  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  old  and  present-day  driv- 
ing is  that  while  the  ancients  picked  It 


up  with  the  swing,  the  moderns  hit  the 
ball;  but  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  rec- 
ollection of  many  who  were  close  ob- 
servers of  his  play,  that  young  Tommy 
was  a  hitter.  He  not  only  followed 
through  from  the  tee,  but  often  followed 
after  his  ball,  his  Scotch  bonnet  preced- 
ing him.  When  he  and  Davie  Strath 
took  to  swiping  against  each  other, 
there  was  no  question  but  that  all  their 
muscle  was  put  into  the  stroke.  And 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  long  drivers 
of  to-day  and  recent  years,  of  whom 
Douglas  Holland,  James  Braid  and  Har- 
ry Vardon  are  the  most  prominent— 
we  speak  of  straight  length,  not  lrre- 
spousible  swiping  into  space— we  do  not 
believe  that,  given  the  same  clubs  and 
balls  and  close-cropped  courses,  they 
could  outdrive  old  Alan  or  young 
Tommy  by  a  yard.  In  the  matter  of 
putting,  It  seems  probable  that  Tommy 
and  Alan  were  the  superiors  of  most 
professionals  now  alive.  Neither  Var- 
don nor  Taylor  shines  particularly  at 
that  part  of  the  game.  Vardon's  genius 
for  all  other  departments  fails  him  on 
the  putting-green.  That  Vardon  has  a 
genius  for  golf  we  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  is  genius  of  the  same 
class  and  quality  as  made  the  play  of 
old  Alan  and  young  Tommy  so  remark- 
able. Taylor  we  hold  to  be  a  clever, 
level  headed,  calculating  golfer,  with 
enormous  power  of  self-command.  He 
Is  talent  personified;  but  he  wants  the 
dash  and  brilliance,  and  the  imagina- 
tion, looking  like  mere  luck,  which  Is 
Vardon's  chief  characteristic  And  so. 
coming  back  to  our  supposition  of  old 
Alan  Robertson  and  young  Tommy 
Morris  returning  from  the  shades  for  a 
summer's  golfing  with  their  powers  at 
the  prime,  we  think  with  equal  condi- 
tions they  would  just  beat  Vardon  and 
Taylor— beat  them  by  just  as  much  as 
Alan's  genius  and  inspiration  were  bet- 
ter than  Taylor's  talent.  As  for  the 
singles,  we  consider  Alan  would  prob- 
ably beat  Taylor,  and  Tommy  and  Var- 
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don  would  halve.  Tommy  was  beaten 
occasionally,  and  Vardon  has  been 
beaten;  but  of  both  It  may  be  said  that 
their  best  game  never  has  been  beaten. 
We  are  of  those  who  regret  that  Var- 
don did  not  win  bis  third  successive 
championship  at  St.  Andrews  last  June. 
The  eight  strokes  that  separated  him 
from  Taylor  represented  the  turn  of  the 
luck,  and  defective  putting,  where,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  Vardon's 
genius  deserts  him,  and  he  becomes  an 
ordinary  golfer.  We  have  no  desire  to 
detract  from  Taylor's  many  merits  as  a 
player.  He  deserves  his  championship, 
even  if  the  luck  served  him;  and  four 
rounds  of  St.  Andrews  all  in  the  70's 
form  an  unparalleled  achievement.  All 
we  say  is,  that  bis  game  is  slightly  dull. 
It  lacks  passion  and  imagination.  It 
wants  the  happy  confidence  of  Var- 
don's; It  wants  the  fearless  dash  of 
Braid's;  it  is  mathematical,  cold,  pre- 
cise. It  is  no  better  than  Jack  White's, 
If  Jack  had  the  match  stamina  or  the 
score-taleuL  In  a  word,  it  is  the  New 
Golf  In  perfection.  In  Vardon  and 
Braid  you  see  golf— the  gowff— in  ex- 
celais.  Reverse  our  assumed  foursome; 
set  Vardon  and  Braid  back  into  the  'Six- 
ties or  'Seventies;  give  them  the  balls 
and  clubs  then  in  vogue— and  they 
would  both  run  young  Tommy  close, 
probably  hold  him,  perhaps  beat  him  at 
times,  by  virtue  of  the  genius  for  the 
game  that  shows  in  every  shot  they 
play. 
Blackwood's  MagvslM. 


A  subtle  thing  is  the  spirit  of  golf; 
perhaps  not  altogether  at  its  best  un- 
der the  refined  modern  conditions  of 
perfect  balls,  perfect  clubs,  perfect 
greens,  and— perfect  sobriety.  Lord, 
how  the  world  changes!  Where  is  the 
wastrel  of  the  links  who  for  half-a- 
crown  would  give  you  some  hints,  a 
third,  and  a  beating?  Where  are  the 
clothes  bleaching  on  the  links  for 
which  a  rule  was  provided?  Where  are 
the  days  when  bones  were  coupled  with 
stones  as  break-clubs?  Why  bones?  It 
is  a  pleasing  mystery  we  do  not  wish 
explained.  These  times  and  condition* 
are  gone,  and  we  need  not  envy  them, 
hut  rather  strive  to  keep  what  was 
admirable  in  them.  Pleasant  It  Is  to 
play  golf  over  the  lord  of  the  manor's 
home  park,  to  hole  out  on  trim  greens 
of  velvet,  to  drive  through  close- 
cropped  loamy  turf;  to  carry  the  pigsty 
from  the  tee,  and  loft  the  watercress- 
bed  to  the  green;  to  struggle  for 
Bogey's  sweepstake,  and  win  the 
monthly  medal— two  monthly  medals— 
a  necklet  of  monthly  medals,  all  with  a 
handicap  of  ten  strokes,  and  the  New 
and  Revised  Code  of  Rules.  But  oh, 
for  the  wish-wash  of  the  sea,  and  the 
laird  and  the  doctor  and  the  major,  and 
the  old  caddy— the  humorous,  keen, 
wicked  wastrel— and  the  clubmaker's 
shop  with  its  smell  of  pitch  and  shav- 
ings, and  the  old  play-club  with  Its 
third  shaft  and  sixth  new  head,  and— 
the  Old  Golf. 


PITY  SCOURGES  DEEP. 


This  heart  bath  walls  that  anger  never  shook; 
But  love  shall  break  and  take  It  with  a  look. 

Frederick  Langbridge. 
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FISHES  AND 

There  has  been  much  speculation  on 
the  feeding  of  fishes,  and  there  have 
even  been  attempts  to  dismiss  the  prob- 
lems touching  the  food  of  this  class 
with  the  airy  admission  that  the  big 
ones  eat  the  small.  This,  however,  will 
not  do  in  our  present  stage  of  knowl- 
edge, imperfect  as  it  still  is,  of  the  life 
beneath  the  waters.  Just  as  we  know 
that  some  mighty  whales  feed,  with  the 
aid  of  their  baleen  strainers,  on  the 
heterogeneous  flotsam  of  low  organisms 
collectively  knowji  as  "plankton,"  so 
the  greatest  of  the  basking  sharks  Is,  in 
like  manner,  said  to  satisfy  its  hunger 
with  similar  Invertebrate  food.  It  may, 
on  the  whole,  be  surmised  that,  while 
small  fishes  are  Intermittently  devoured 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  regular 
food  of  even  the  sq-called  predatory 
fishes  probably  consists  of  minute  en- 
tomostraca.  In  the  case  of  the  herrings, 
with  the  allied  pilchards,  so  important 
on  our  southwest  coasts,  this  is  almost 
certainly  the  staple  food;  and  It  is 
nearly  as  certain  that  mackerel  also 
consume  vast  quantities  of  these  tiny 
creatures  that  move  in  passive  migra- 
tion up  and  down  the  ocean  highways. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  dally 
movements  of  migrating  mackerel,  trav- 
ersing in  dense  shoals  and  at  great 
speed  many  miles  of  tidal  water,  we 
shall  see  the  impossibility,  save  under 
exceptionally  auspicious  circumstances, 
of  the  travellers  waiting  to  pick  up  odd 
launce  or  "brlt."  which,  as  all  fisher- 
men know,  they  will,  at  the  right  sea- 
son, take  as  bait.  They  would  as  soon 
dream  of  staying  their  impetuous 
course  to  rout  among  the  fields  of  weed, 
the  great  submarine  pastures,  rich  In  all 
manner  of  food,  that  lie  beneath  them. 
When  a  shoal  of  mackerel  collides  with 
a  shoal  of  sand  eels,  there  is.  It  Is  true. 


HEIR  MEALS. 

a  halt  In  the  march.  The  larger  fish 
dash,  like  cavalry,  backwards  and  for- 
wards among  the  close  ranks  of  the  af- 
frighted launce,  cutting  lanes  In  tho 
silvery  mass,  then  proceeding  gorged  on 
their  way.  This  tragedy  of  the  sur- 
face waters  I  have  witnessed  times  and 
again,  both  on  our  own  coasts  and  ha 
the  clearer  Australian  bays.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  my  firm  impression  that 
the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  mackerel 
at  meal  times  is  to  swim  open-mouthed, 
swallowing  millions  of  the  tiny  crea- 
tures that  form  its  food.  Matthias 
Dunn,  of  Mevagissey,  a  student  of  fish 
who  has  had  unique  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving them  in  the  sea,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  eye  of  the  fish  actually  pos- 
sesses a  magnifying  power  so  high  as 
to  enable  the  feeding  mackerel  to  dis- 
cern and  capture  the  separate  organ- 
isms. From  this  view  I  have  always 
ventured,  in  my  observations  of  the  fish 
feeding  and  their  regular  progress  when 
so  engaged,  to  differ  from  him.  Per- 
haps he  is  right;  but,  at  any  rate,  we 
differ  only  as  regards  the  manner  of 
feeding,  not  in  respect  of  the  kind  of 
food. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  food  of  fishes 
Is  In  a  remarkably  backward  state  com- 
pared with  the  data  regarding  other 
classes  of  animal  life,  and  for  this  gen- 
eral Ignorance  two  reasons  may.  per- 
haps, be  assigned— the  difficulty  of 
keeping  living  fishes  under  observation 
In  the  natural  state,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  majority  of  these  ani- 
mals digest  their  food.  Comparatively 
few  fishes  fulfil  the  natural  ends  of 
their  existence  In  the  aquarium.  And 
the  artificial  diet  administered  in  al- 
most every  aquarium  is  based  on  a  very 
slender  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Inmates,  and  Is  probably  ac- 
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cepted  by  them  only  as  a  makeshift  and 
because  hunger  Is  as  good  a  sauce  In 
the  world  of  fishes  as  In  that  of  men. 
The  rule  Is  to  regard  flsb  as  the  natural 
food  of  fishes,  as  without  a  doubt,  and 
within  certain  unconsidered  limits,  it 
certainly  Is.     In  the  same  way  many 
folks  regard  milk  as  the  natural  food 
of  cats,  toasted  cheese  as  that  of  mice, 
biscuits  as  specially  designed  for  dogs. 
The  most  studied  system  of  feeding  at 
any  aquarium  within  my  own  acquaint- 
ance may  be  seen  at  the  "Villa  Na- 
zlonale"  at  Naples,  an  establishment  ad- 
mirably situated,  since  sardines  and 
anchovies  may  be  netted  by  the  million 
close  to  Its  walls.    There  are  larger 
fishes  for  the  conger,  crabs  for  the  octo- 
pus, and  for  the  barnacles  there  is  just 
the  simple  sea  water  charged  with  Its 
wealth  of  food,  invisible  to  us,  but  suf- 
ficing for  the  needs  of  the  anchored 
clrripede,  deprived  of  the  keen  eyesight 
of  its  youth,  yet  able  by  the  unceasing 
activity  of  its  curly  feet  to  waft  suffi- 
cient nourishment  within  reach  of  Its 
stomach.  The  data  furnished  by  the 
aquarium  are.  however,  unsatisfactory 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  the  secrets 
of  the  waters  not  often  reward  even  the 
practised  eye.    Many  of  the  creatures 
of  other  classes  of  animal  society  can, 
with  some  knowledge  and  more  pa- 
tience, be  watched   in   their  natural 
haunts.   Birds  are,  above  all.  public  in 
their  feeding,  and  even  the  smaller 
mammals  and  reptiles  can  generally  be 
watched  between  the  lights  by  those 
who  know  how.    The  freemasonry  of 
the  woods  is  exclusive,  but  it  has  many 
devoted  adherents.    Yet  with  fish  the 
opportunities  at  first  hand  are  few.  The 
angler  may  come  on  a  rise  of  mayfly, 
but  his  thoughts  will  be  busy  with 
problems  other  than  the  natural  history 
of  the  trout     Strolling  on  the  lower 
stages  of  some  weed-wreathed  pier,  he 
may,  with  luck,  watch  some  great  dory 
stalk  the  sand  eels,  stealing  sidelong  on 
Its  unsuspecting  victims  with  no  more 


profile  than  a  stalk  of  weed.  Some* 
times,  as  I  have  watched  developments, 
the  dory's  elaborate  manoeuvring  would 
be  upset  at  the  last  moment  by  the  dash 
of  a  small  pollack  that  would  snatch 
the  game  from  the  jaws  of  the  slower 
strategist  Or,  again,  a  shoal  of  pil- 
chards may  break  among  the  patches 
of  larval  crabs  that  discolor  the  waters 
of  Cornish  bays;  or  the  mackerel  may 
be  seen  making  havoc  among  the  leap- 
ing Iaunce.  These,  however,  are  the 
fisherman's  rare  chances  of  better  ac- 
quaintance with  his  friend,  the  enemy, 
who,  as  a  rule,  remains  a  mystery  until 
safe  and  sound  In  the  basket,  when,  un- 
fortunately, the  interest  of  life  is  near 
its  end.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
some  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
fish  goes  to  the  making  of  the  success- 
ful fisherman:  but  much  of  his  study  to 
this  end  is  perfunctory,  and  success,  as 
regards  the  choice  of  bait  is,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  aquarium,  based  on  the 
catholic  demands  of  hunger.  Paste  or 
greaves  can  scarcely  bear  close  resem- 
blance to  any  natural  food  in  the  larder 
of  the  waters;  and  the  make-believes  of 
tin  and  feathers  that  often  fill  a  creel 
must  appeal  less  to  the  appetite  than 
to  that  insidious  instinct  that  prompts 
fishes,  as  it  also  does  sundry  beings  of 
higher  pattern,  to  seize  anything  that 
looks  like  trying  to  escape  them. 

And  if  living  fishes  are  difficult  to 
watch,  the  afore-mentioned  rapidity  of 
their  digestion  renders  the  revelations 
of  moat  autopsies  meagre  and  disap- 
pointing. A  trout-fisherman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance recently  showed  me,  it  Is 
true,  under  a  low-power  microscope, 
distinct  remains  of  wings  and  other  in- 
sect dibrii  in  the  sediment  of  a  drop  of 
water  squeezed  from  the  intestine  of  a 
trout.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  ex- 
amined scores  of  pollack  and  hundreds 
of  mackerel  immediately  after  catching 
them  myself,  and  In  surprisingly  few 
cases  was  there  any  evidence  of  use  to 
the  naked  eye,  the  remains  belonging, 
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without  exception,  to  pilchard  or  sand 
eels,  often  whole  and  but  little  altered 
by  their  death.  A  more  methodical  ex- 
amination on  the  above  principle  would, 
no  doubt,  have  revealed  the  remains  of 
entomostraca,  but  the  unaided  eye  could 
appreciate  only  the  sand  eels,  and  thus, 
on  such  Imperfect  evidence,  it  has  be- 
come the  fashion  to  indicate  small 
fishes  as  the  entire  food  of  the  pollack 
and  other  fish  of  roving  habits.  The  di- 
gestion of  fishes  must  be  perfect  No 
need  have  they,  like  many  quadrupeds 
aud  birds,  to  swallow  hard  substances 
as  an  aid  to  that  function.  A  pollack 
will  swallow  half  a  dozen  whole  pil- 
chards in  the  course  of  five  minutes— 1 
have  seen  it— and  then,  none  the  worse 
for  Its  greed,  take  a  baited  hook. 

Any  attempt  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
line  as  regards  the  food  of  a  fish  would, 
I  am  convinced,  end  in  failure.  With 
«oiue  few  animals  of  higher  classes,  as 
the  leaf-eating  giraffe  or  insect-eating 
bats,  it  is  possible  to  restrict  the  natural 
diet  to  a  single  kind  of  food.  The  ma- 
jority of  animals,  however,  exhibit  far 
more  anxiety  as  to  the  quantity  of  their 
food,  troubling  very  little  about  its  na- 
ture, and  it  is  probable  that  in  fishes, 
gifted  with  ravenous  appetites  and  very 
Uttle  sense  of  taste,  this  indifference 
manifests  itself  In  yet  greater  degree. 
The  blue  shark  will,  according  to  its 
size  and  capacity,  devour  anything, 
from  a  man's  leg  to  a  sprat.  Roach  are 
commonly  angled  for  with  a  bait  of 
paste  or  gentles;  yet  I  have  watched 
roach  in  an  aquarium  swallow  minnows 
with  a  zeal  not  excelled  In  the  perch, 
for  the  benefit  of  which  the  little  fish 
had  been  introduced  Into  the  tank. 
Gray  mullet,  which  are  partial  to  soft 
food,  will  take  ragworms,  green  weed, 
or  paste  with  equal  zest  and  are  even 
caught  with  the  artificial  fly.  As  an 
Instance  of  how  very  little  Is  known, 
even  by  anglers,  of  fishes,  I  may  just 
mention  a  discussion  as  to  the  presence 
of  functional  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  the 


mullet  which,  restricted  In  the  first  In- 
stance to  another  fisherman  and  myself, 
recently  spread  In  the  columns  of  a 
8 porting  paper,  so  as  to  include  other 
opinions  on  either  side.  My  own  im- 
pression was  that  the  ordinary  gray 
mullet  of  our  coasts  possessed  no  such 
functional  teeth,  but  there  Is  a  lively 
difference  of  opinion  on  a  simple  fact 
that  can  be  tested  by  any  one  with  a 
finger  and  an  obliging  fishmonger.  There 
is,  in  fact  much  to  be  learnt  with  care- 
ful discrimination,  of  an  animal's  food 
from  the  nature  and  number  of  its 
teeth,  the  length  and  structure  of  Its 
tongue,  and  other  specific  characters  of 
the  kind.  Anatomists  can  even  tell 
from  the  length  and  arrangement  of  the 
lutestlnes  whether  a  quadruped  feeds 
habitually  on  flesh  or  grass;  while  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  gizzard  of  birds 
are,  with  certain  reservations,  a  sure 
indication  of  their  taste  for  hard  or  soft 
diet  The  short  muzzle  of  the  fox  and 
the  long  bill  of  the  stork  were  In  an- 
cient fable  the  index  of  widely  differ- 
ent requirements  at  meal  time,  and  the 
student  of  fishes  should  be  able  to  find 
corresponding  Justification  for  similar 
differences  in  the  tubular  mouth  of  the 
dory,  the  protruding  Jaw  of  the  hake, 
the  bird-like  beak  of  the  garplke. 

The  most  Interesting  case  of  differ- 
ence In  fishes'  teeth,  however.  Is  one  of 
sexual  meaning,  for  the  teeth  of  the 
male  thornback  ray  are  sharp  and 
pointed,  while  in  the  female  the  teeth 
are  blunt  and  flat  In  both  we  find  the 
supplementary  rows  ready  to  replace  the 
worn  or  disused  row  in  front  a  charac- 
ter common  to  most  sharks  and  rays; 
but  whether  we  may  draw  the  usual 
distinction  of  food  between  the  two 
sexes,  fish  food  for  the  sharp  teeth  and 
shell-fish  for  the  blunt  Is  so  far  not 
satisfactorily  determined.  In  many 
fishes  the  teeth  lie  not  only  on  the  edges 
of  the  Jaws,  but  also  on  the  tongue  and 
palate.  Their  tongue,  by  the  way.  Is 
probably  extremely  unimportant  as  an 
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aid  to  taste,  a  sense  that  the  class  must 
enjoy  either  not  at  all  or  at  least  in  a 
degree  quite  distinct  from  that  which 
we  understand  by  the  term.  The  tongue 
Is,  at  any  rate,  scarcely  functional. 
Frogs  and  toads,  as  we  know,  find  the 
tongue  an  indispensable  weapon  In  the 
capture  of  their  Insect  food.  Even  such 
mammals  as  the  leaf-eating  giraffe, 
such  birds  as  the  lnsect-eatlng  wood- 
peckers and  honey-eating  lories,  depend 
almost  wholly  on  the  tongue  for  procur- 
ing their  meals.  But  fishes  are  Incapa- 
ble of  moving  the  tongue,  or  at  any 
rate  of  protruding  it,  so  that  it  is  al- 
lowable to  regard  It  as  a  negligible  or- 
gan. 

As  regards  the  indirect  or  subsidiary 
aids  to  feeding,  a  word  may  perhaps  be 
said,  particularly  In  respect  of  those 
kinds  which  feed  chiefly  by  night,  on 
the  distinction  between  bunting  the 
prey  by  sight  and  hunting  it  by  scent. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  vast  majority 
of  fishes  hunt  by  sight,  the  sense  of 
vision  being  more  developed  than  that 
of  scent.  At  the  same  time  this  rule 
must  have  its  exceptions,  else  how  are 
we  to  account  In  satisfactory  fashion 
for  the  fact,  well  known  to  fishermen, 
that  many  fishes,  as  the  conger,  for  ex- 
ample, refuse  even  to  touch  a  tainted 
bait?  There  Is,  let  us  take  note,  no 
question  of  first  seising  the  bait  and 
then  rejecting  it  as  offensive  to  the 
taste.  On  the  contrary,  the  fish  does  not 
move  It,  letting  it  lie  for  hours  unless 
the  less  fastidious  crabs  or  whelks  re- 
move It  piecemeal.  There  would,  in- 
deed, be  an  Interest  of  Darwinian  flavor 
If  we  could  establish  a  direct  relation 
between  fastidious  fishes  and  those  that 
feed  by  night  The  uniform  identity  of 
both  groups  would  at  once  mark  off 
those  which  find  their  food  by  scent  Un- 
fortunately the  experiences  of  fisher- 
men scarcely  warrant  the  endeavor;  for, 
to  go  no  further  than  our  own  coasts, 
the  red  mullet,  also,  like  the  conger, 
very  active  in  the  dark,  will  not  refuse 


stale  and  tainted  food.  Nor,  I  believe, 
do  the  larger  eels  of  rivers,  which  rare- 
ly take  the  hook  until  daylight  Is  gone. 
It  might,  of  course,  be  conveniently  as- 
sumed that  these  seek  their  food  by 
scent,  without  however,  objecting  to 
strong  flavor,  but  such  an  argument  Is 
scarcely  satisfactory.  It  is  commonly 
pointed  out,  by  those  who  generalize 
somewhat  carelessly  from  the  individ- 
ual case,  that  the  eyes  of  fishes  inhabit- 
ing depths  to  which  only  a  limited 
share  of  the  sun's  light  finds  its  way 
are  of  great  size,  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  the  available  light,  intercepting 
the  maximum  measure  of  rays.  As  a 
case  in  point  it  is  usual  to  cite  the 
large  eyes  of  the  conger.  It  may,  how- 
ever, with  all  hesitation  in  disturbing 
an  innocent  and  attractive  theory,  be 
pointed  out  that  the  eyes  of  the  sole, 
a  fish  lying  In  mud  banks  at  still  great- 
er depths,  though  not  by  any  means  be- 
yond the  reach  of  daylight,  are  exceed- 
ingly small.  The  sole  remains  em- 
bedded In  the  mud,  only  its  tiny  eyes 
protruding,  and  the  detective  faculty  of 
these  Is  probably  aided  by  the  tentacles, 
or  sensitive  feelers,  on  the  animal's 
head. 

Probably  the  most  attractive,  certain- 
ly the  most  keenly  debated,  problem 
concerning  the  meals  of  fishes  touches 
the  feeding  of  the  salmon  during  its 
periodic  visits  to  fresh  water;  and, 
without  any  pretence  on  my  part  to 
special  knowledge  of  the  matter,  It  may 
perhaps  be  of  interest  to  review  in 
brief  the  more  recent  arguments  of  sal- 
mon-fishers and  naturalists  on  this 
most  contentious  subject  That  salmon 
are  hatched  out  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
rivers,  and  that  after  a  period  of 
growth  In  the  element  of  their  birth, 
they  go  down  to  the  sea.  returning 
periodically  (exactly  how  regularly  ts 
not  finally  established))  to  the  head  wa- 
ters of  their  native  river  to  propagate 
their  species,  are  facta  now  familiar  to 
all.  In  view  of  the  strange  dual  life  of 
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these  fish,  a  veritable  Jekyll-and-Hyde 
romance  of  the  fish  world,  the  question 
has  arisen  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
salmon  feeds  In  Its  visits  to  fresh  water. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  anglers  argu- 
ing that,  since  they  can  with  all  man- 
ner of  baits,  natural  as  well  as  artificial 
—prawn  and  worm,  fly  and  spoon- 
catch  salmon  in  rivers,  the  fish  must 
prima  facie  be  feeding.     Others  favor 
the  same  view,  reasoning  from  the  im- 
mense work  the  fish  has  to  accomplish 
in  surmounting  all  manner  of  obstacles 
to  reach  the  spawning  grounds,  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  regular  nour- 
ishment to  brace  it  for  its  arduous 
Journey.   On  the  other  side  is  the  man 
of  science,  who  assures  us  that  the  fish 
brings  in  its  own  person  from  the  sea  all 
the  requisite  elements  of  nourishment, 
and  that  a  comparative  Investigation  of 
the  salmon's  digestive  organs  during  its 
stay  in  fresh  water  points  unmistakably 
to  a  period  of  almost  total  abstinence. 
And  so  careful  an  observer  as  Sir  Her- 
bert Maxwell  points  out  that  the  mere 
fact  of  a  salmon  seizing  between  its 
teeth  baits  cast  in  the  line  of  Its  vision 
may  indeed  argue  curiosity,  but  does 
not  necessarily  prove  feeding  in  the 
only  sense  legitimately  attaching  to  the 
word.  A  fish  has  no  bands.  A  strange 
object  is  Jerked  before  Its  nose,  and  It 
promptly  takes  It  in  its  teeth  and  Is 
hooked.    That  fish  was  not,  however, 
necessarily  seeking  nourishment,  and 
the  thin  condition  and  pale  flesh  of  the 
Balmon  as  It  regains  the  sea  are  re- 
garded as  fnrtber  evidence  of  Its  fast- 
ing. Yet  another  view  is  offered  by  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy,  like  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well a  practical  salmon-flsherman.  for 
he  regards  the  lack  of  evidence  of  its 
food  as  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
salmon's  well-known  habit  of  vomiting 
when  booked  any  undigested  meal.  In 
this  disagreement  of  doctors— the  Inter- 
esting blue  book  of  Dr.  Noel  Paton  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  one  side  and  a 
number  of  practical  and  observant  an- 


glers on  the  other— it  Is  perhaps  allow- 
able to  follow  a  middle  course  and  to 
regard  the  salmon  as  a  very  irregular 
and  uncertain  feeder  until  at  any  rate 
the  business  of  spawning  is  accom- 
plished, all  the  distinguished  traveller's 
faculties  being  centred  on  the  supreme 
end  and  object  of  its  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous Journey.  In  any  case,  the  ques- 
tion is  a  most  Interesting  one,  particu- 
larly In  its  practical  relation  to  the  con- 
dition of  salmon  for  the  table  during 
the  different  months  of  its  stay  inland. 

A  curious  converse  of  the  case  of  the 
salmon,  not  so  widely  known  as  It  de- 
serves, is  found  in  the  common  eel, 
which,  as  is  now  known  to  science 
since  Grassl  and  Calandruccio  pub- 
lished their  researches,  goes  down  to  th« 
sea  to  breed,  and  in  all  probability  nev- 
er returns  thence,  only  the  elvers,  or 
newly  hatched  young,  being  known 
from  actual  observation  to  ascend  riv- 
ers. In  fresh  water,  fishermen  tell  us, 
the  eel  readily  feeds  on  worms,  carrion 
or  small  mammals,  fishes  or  birds,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that,  whatever  its 
appetite  In  Its  riverine  life,  the  eel  may. 
on  the  salmon  principle,  be  a  partial  or 
total  abstainer  during  Its  residence  in 
the  sea.  Here,  however,  there  is  even 
more  ground  for  a  verdict  of  "Not  prov- 
en." If  we  allow  that  the  eel  never- 
more quits  the  sea,  we  must.  In  ac- 
cepting this  theory,  condemn  it  to  fast 
for  the  rest  of  its  natural  life.  The 
only  encouragement  to  such  strange 
reasoning  Is  the  view,  held  by  many, 
that  the  eel  dies  immediately  after 
spawning.  Such  a  notion  Is,  however, 
save  perhaps  In  the  matter  of  certain 
ephemeral  insects,  against  all  precedent 
or  analogy.  I  have  often— though  this 
Is  offered  as  worth  no  more  than  the 
parallel  evidence  of  salmon-fishermen— 
caught  these  "river"  eels  in  salt  water, 
hooking  them  from  the  east  groyne  of 
the  old  town  of  Hastings. 

There  are  but  few  vegetarians  among 
fishes,  the  tench  and  gray  mullet  being 
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perhaps  the  only  British  species  with 
such  tastes.  The  carp  is  sometimes 
designated  a  vegetarian,  and  one  noted 
writer  goes  so  far  as  to  aver  that,  be- 
ing then  unable  to  procure  Its  weeds, 
this  flsh  fasts  during  the  winter  months. 
It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  the 
carp,  while  to  all  appearance  devouring 
water  plants.  Is  in  reality  engaged  In 
eating  the  small  molluscs  that  adhere 
to  the  lower  surface  of  their  crumpled 
fronds;  and  small  frogs  are  known  to 
be  very  killing  carp  baits  on  warm  sum- 
mer evenings.  As  a  rule,  the  coarse  flsh 
have  very  varied  tastes,  the  barbel  and 
its  allies  being  remarkable  for  the  di- 
versity of  their  fare,  judged  at  any  rat*? 
by  the  somewhat  dubious  evidence  of 
successful  baits.  Our  own  barbel  is 
angled  for  with  lobworms,  minnows,  or 
cockroaches,  while  in  Morocco  I  have 
caught  the  same  fish  on  grasshopper  or 
a  piece  of  quail;  and  Mr.  Bryden  men- 
tions a  barbel  of  South  Africa  that  will 
take  a  rat,  a  mouse,  or  a  scorpion  Bhorn 
of  its  sting. 

A  word  may.  in  concluding  these  re- 
marks, be  said  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween those  fishes  which,  like  the  bass 
and  mackerel,  with  many  of  the  sharks, 
habitually  feed  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  the  conger,  flatfish,  and 
rays,  which  seek  their  food  close  to  the 
bottom.  Stormy  weather  and  a  low 
temperature  will,  It  is  true,  drive  the 
confirmed  surface  feeders  to  greater 
depths,  and  I  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
known  of  flatfish  and  other  ground- 
dwellers  playing  at  the  surface  on  ex- 
ceptionally hot  calm  evenings.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  groups  are 
well  defined. 

It*  Oorablll  Majcaiine. 


Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  many 
Interesting  aspects  of  a  single,  albeit 
important,  episode  of  fish  life.  The 
practical  bearing  of  such  knowledge 
may  be  applied,  for  example,  to  the  mod- 
ern craze  for  transplanting,  mainly  for 
purposes  of  sport,  species  from  their 
natural  range.  Many  American  Sal- 
monidu,  as  well  as  fishes  belonging  to 
other  families,  have  been  Introduced  in- 
to rivers  of  the  Old  World.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  kinds  tabooed  by  rea- 
son of  their  carnivorous  tastes  and  un- 
neighborly  manners.  Such  are  the  tur- 
bot,  or  eel  pout,  of  the  Trent,  and  the 
continental  sander,  otherwise  the 
greedy  pickerel  of  North  America  mas- 
querading under  another  name.  These 
are  forbidden  In  the  trout  stream  of 
every  owner  whose  love  of  experiment 
is  tempered  by  caution. 

To  what  was  said  above  on  the  feed- 
ing of  aquarium  fish  I  desire,  In  taking 
leave  of  the  subject,  to  add  a  well-de- 
served compliment  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Brighton  Aquarium  on  their  honest 
endeavor  to  interest  and  amuse  the  pub- 
lic, in  a  degree  rarely  attempted  In  any 
aquarium,  with  a  personally  conducted 
tour  of  the  tanks  at  the  hour  of  feeding 
the  fish.  Showers  of  chopped  whiting 
one  day,  shrimps  and  sandhoppers  the 
next  are  rained  on  the  greedy  fish, 
which  behave  in  a  manner  highly  In- 
teresting to  the  spectator,  though  the 
general  public  will  probably  derive 
most  pleasure  in  watching  the  meals  of 
four  Inmates  that  are  not  flsh  at  all. 
though  eaters  of  flsh— and  these  are  the 
sea  Hon.  the  gannet.  the  octopus  and  the 
anemones. 

F.  O.  AfUilo. 
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Sometimes  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
Imagine  that  the  "employment  of  wom- 
en" is  a  matter  concerning  only  the  last 
two  or  three  decades.  Yet  women  have 
done  their  full  half  of  the  world's  work 
since  the  world  began.  Old  adages  tell 
us  that  "a  woman's  work  is  never 
done."  If  a  modern  poet  has  sung  that 
"men  must  work  and  women  must 
weep."  was  he  not  singing  of  "three 
fishers,"  men  of  a  class  in  whose  toil 
their  womenkind  have  always  borne  a 
specially  full  share? 

Therefore,  gratnlations  over  the  "in- 
creased" employment  of  women  do  not 
really  signify  that  women  do  more 
work  than  before,  but  only  that  they 
are  doing  different  work,  and  doing  it 
in  a  different  way.  These  new  phases 
may,  indeed,  be  less  due  to  the  pre- 
sumed "progress"  of  the  sex  than  to 
the  force  of  certain  social  changes 
which  may  be  In  themselves  either  evo- 
lutionary of  devolutionary. 

Consideration  of  this  matter  may  be 
allowed  to  start  from  two  simple  prem- 
ises: first,  that  woman  has  as  much 
right  to  live  as  man;  and  second,  that 
neither  sex  has  any  right  to  dictate  how 
the  other  Is  to  earn  bread. 

Yet,  let  us  remember  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  chill  in  the  regard  cast  on  men 
who  deliberately  choose  labors  which 
women  can  do  equally  well.  Few  seem 
to  suspect  that  a  corresponding  shade 
of  contempt  might  with  equal  justice 
attach  to  women  who  ardently  resolve 
to  do  what  men  can  do  equally  well.  To 
deny  this  is  at  once  to  put  the  sexes 
on  a  different  footing. 

Practical  observation  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve that  each  man  or  woman,  individ- 
ually, should  be  left  absolutely  free  to 
earn  bread  by  that  which  comes  as  the 
"next  thing,"  or  for  which  any  special 
Idiosyncrasy  or  circumstance  fits  him 


or  her;  and  this  without  any  considera- 
tion of  sex.  Yet  the  same  practical  ob- 
servation leads  to  the  conviction  that 
the  direction  of  men  and  women  in 
masses  should  be  towards  those  forms 
of  labor  which  most  tend  to  the  healthy 
development  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
functions  and  attributes  natural  and  at- 
tractive in  either. 

Has  not  the  wife  of  a  disabled  skip- 
per risen  to  the  occasion  and  brought 
her  husband's  vessel  safely  into  port? 
lias  not  an  elderly  man  been  known  to 
go  out  contentedly  charing  when  no  old 
woman  was  to  be  found  to  do  the  duty? 
Both  experiments  were  successful,  in- 
dividually; yet  we  think  few  would 
wish  them  to  be  made  a  basis  for 
wholesale  reversal  of  accustomed  tradi- 
tions. Possibly  the  same  may  be  said 
concerning  other  divergences  from  old 
methods  which  at  first  may  not  strike 
one  as  in  such  glaring  contrast. 

The  greatest  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  women's  work  is  to  be  found 
in  the  number  now  employed  as  clerks 
of  every  conceivable  kind.  There  la 
nothing  so  innately  glorious  in  a  clerk's 
career  as  to  indicate  this  as  a  forward 
step  for  women.  Many  women  always 
did  clerical  work  in  the  shops  and  ware- 
houses of  fathers,  brothers,  or  other 
relatives  or  friends.  Social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  leading  either  to  the  ex- 
tinction or  to  the  enormous  enlargement 
of  such  establishments  have  entirely  al- 
tered conditions  under  which  house- 
holds did  their  business  among  them- 
selves. What  a  few  women  formerly 
undertook  as  part  of  natural  duty,  thou- 
sands now  do  as  wage-earners.  Indeed, 
a  perilous  glamour  having  been  thrown 
around  the  "Independence"  and  "oppor- 
tunities" supposed  to  attach  to  this  new 
state  of  things,  the  clerk-market  is  now 
deluged  with  women,  and  men  are  be- 
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ing  undersold  and  driven  out  This 
may  not  end  badly  for  the  men;  but  It  is 
bard  to  understand  bow  tbere  can  be 
promotion  for  girls  in  a  cbange  from 
any  other  duties  to  mere  qulll-drivlng 
for  a  wage. 

Tbe  biggest  markets  for  such  labor, 
whether  in  tbe  different  branches  of  the 
Civil  Service  or  in  houses  of  business, 
are  found  In  capital  cities,  where,  how- 
ever, the  money  earned  thereby  will 
seldom  do  more  than  barely  pay  for  the 
cost  of  living.  Indeed,  one  wishes  one 
could  discover  what  proportion  of  such 
women's  work  is  not,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, "assisted  labor."  One  novel 
makeshift  has  already  appeared  in  the 
form  of  various  "combined  homes,"  and 
similar  expedients,  in  which  congeries 
of  people  of  one  sex  and  of  about  one 
age,  under  little  restraint  and  drawn  to- 
gether by  no  natural  affinity,  undergo 
anew  many  of  the  evils  of  monastic  in- 
stitutions without  some  of  their  great- 
est advantages! 

The  authorities  who  give  information 
as  to  openings  for  this  kind  of  work,  its 
payment  and  prospects,  generally  indi- 
cate large  cities  as  its  proper  field,  and 
seem  apt  to  state  as  its  minimum  wage 
what  is  practically  its  maximum,  and. 
as  Its  maximum,  what  is  the  wholly  ex- 
ceptional. In  one  instance  it  has  been 
expressly  stated  that  the  salaries  in 
Scotland  are  less  "because  the  standard 
of  living  is  lower  in  that  country"— an- 
other instance  of  the  misuse  of  a 
phrase  which  thus  deludes  the  foully- 
boused  but  highly-rented  consumers  of 
city  milk,  tinned  foods  and  alcoholic 
liquors  into  imagining  that  they  are  an 
order  of  beings  superior  to  those  who 
live  under  better  social  conditions,  or  to 
dwellers  in  lands  which  lie  nearer  to 
the  sun! 

The  rush  of  educated  or  partially  edu- 
cated women  towards  clerical  work  of 
all  sorts  is  explained  because  its  re- 
quirements, or  most  of  them,  are  be- 
lieved to  come  within  the  scope  of  an 


ordinary  school  education,  while  such 
technical  aptitudes  as  may  be  necessary 
may  often  be  got  by  "giving  time"  till 
experience  is  gained.  Yet  in  no  kind 
of  work  can  the  culture  which  comes 
of  wide  reading  and  the  Intelligence 
born  of  trained  observation  and  mem- 
ory be  more  advantageous.  The  "ordi- 
nary copyist,"  whether  she  tolled  yes- 
terday with  her  pen  or  toils  with  a 
typewriter  to-day,  is  in  a  sense  a  mis- 
nomer. Authors  who  need  such  help 
do  not  give  out  manuscript  in  fair 
round  hand  and  well-arranged  pages.  Il- 
legibility, contractions,  and  confusion 
of  all  sorts,  nouns  frequently  of  foreign 
origin,  and  strange  scientific  phrases — 
all  have,  in  turn,  to  be  divined.  Skill  in 
paragraphing  and  punctuation  always 
has  full  value.  Women  who  are  not 
equal  to  these  things  must  never  expect 
the  best  class  of  clerical  or  secretarial 
work. 

The  professions  of  medicine,  of  art, 
music  and  literature  all  now  stand  wide 
open  to  women.  Yet,  if  these  are  to  be 
pursued  with  any  success,  they  demand 
not  only  special  gifts,  but  also  costly 
training  and  prolonged  apprenticeship. 
They  offer  no  inducements  to  women 
who  desire  or  need  to  earn  money 
speedily.  Yet  music  and  art  often 
tempt  young  women  Into  a  busy  idle- 
ness of  "attending  classes"  or  "practis- 
inga"  which  serve  to  veil  their  trivial- 
ity or  Indolence  from  hopeful  relatives 
doomed  to  disappointment  when  the 
time  comes  for  practical  results.  As 
for  the  so-called  "lady  Journalism,"  any 
journalism  which  bears  the  sex-line 
across  It— the  record  of  fashions,  soci- 
ety functions,  etc. —  hardly  ranks  as  an 
Intellectual  pursuit 

Medicine  as  a  woman's  profession 
still  provokes  certain  questions,  though 
everybody  feels  that  these  must  be  left 
to  work  themselves  out  freely,  and  that 
any  arbitrary  closing  of  the  medical 
ranks  against  female  aspirants  Is  In  fu- 
ture Intolerable  and  Impossible.  Yet 
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this  new  departure  probably  stands  far 
more  securely  on  this  basis  of  the  com- 
mon freedom  of  a  common  humanity 
than  on  any  of  the  special  pretexts 
which  were  once  urged  in  its  favor.  The 
Idea  that  feminine  delicacy  was  to  be 
protected  by  the  advent  of  the  female 
practitioner  had  too  much  regard  to 
false  delicacy.  It  may  be  also  asked, 
Can  a  robust  medical  experience  be  de- 
veloped from  the  treatment  of  only  half 
of  human  kind;  and  ought  not  the  op- 
posite sexes  in  every  relation  of  life  to 
have  a  bracing  and  inspiring  Influence 
on  each  other?  If  this  be  denied,  and 
men  doctors  are  adjudged  to  be  so  un- 
desirable for  female  patients,  why 
should  female  nurses  be  eligible  for 
men  patients,  and  such  high  ground  be 
taken  in  their  case  that  we  hear  that  In 
military  hospitals  "gentle  birth  in  the 
nurses  is  a  sine  qua  non?"— an  Invidious 
distinction  which  is  not,  to  our  knowl- 
edge openly  drawn  around  any  mascu- 
line occupation. 

Even  "medical  women  for  India" 
have  critics  whose  remarks  deserve 
consideration.  One  woman- writer  well 
known  as  an  exponent  of  Indian  life 
boldly  asserts  that  nothing  should  be 
done  tending  to  encourage  Indian  wom- 
en to  remain  in  close  seclusion.  She  re- 
minds us  that  the  humbler  Oriental 
women,  notably  those  of  the  agricultu- 
ral class,  are  practically  as  free  as  Eu- 
ropeans, and  that  every  influence 
should  be  used  to  attract  the  opening 
of  zenana  doors.  An  Indian  lady  of 
English  education  pertinently  inquires 
how  far  British  women  are  to  be 
trusted  In  giving  instructions  in  compli- 
cated or  abstract  matters  of  either  body 
or  soul  after  having  hurried  through  a 
"course"  of  study  of  the  vernacular. 

Sick-nursing  is  now  a  very  popular 
calling.  Superintendents  of  hospitals 
are  inundated  by  applications.  Roman- 
tic sentiment  has  gathered  about  this 
pursuit  till,  to  the  shallow  and  unreflec- 
tlve,  it  seems  that  it  must  be  surely  a 


much  more  admirable  "mission"  to  tend 
wounds  and  misery  than  to  prevent 
them  by  wise  ways  of  public  thought 
or  of  household  management  There 
seems  to  many  young  women  a  dash  of 
adventure  and  attractive  mystery  about 
life  in  hospital  wards.  "You  are  much 
mistaken,"  said  a  great  London  surgeon 
to  one  whom  he  thought  In  danger  of 
accepting  this  prevalent  sentiment,  "If 
you  Imagine  that  the  majority  of  nurses 
enter  their  profession  from  very  high 
motives."  Desire  for  change  and  ex- 
citement undoubtedly  directs  the  choice 
of  many,  who  go  forward  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  yonng  woman  satirized 
as  writing  to  her  bosom  friend  that, 
"now  father  is  blind  and  mother  Is 
paralyzed,  it  Is  so  dull  at  home  that  I 
think  I  shall  go  away  and  become  a 
nurse."  Of  course,  such  girls  seldom 
remain  long  in  what  Is  an  exacting  and 
wearing  life;  and  nobody  has  more, 
cause  to  resent  these  temporary  waves 
of  superficiality  than  have  those  women 
who  are  really  born  nurses,  and  whose 
value  Is  obscured  by  the  inrush  of  such 
as  are  but  temporarily  tolerated  by  a 
confiding  public. 

The  care  of  the  sick  can  scarcely 
reach  its  highest  ideal  save  where  per- 
sonal attachment  supplements  knowl- 
edge and  skill.  Therefore,  it  belongs  to 
the  life  of  every  woman.  There  are 
few  households.  Indeed,  where  any  girl 
can  grow  up  without  some  opportu- 
nities for  this  experience.  Such  oppor- 
tunities may  well  be  supplemented  by 
lectures,  courses  of  reading  and  well- 
planned  demonstrations.  If  every 
woman  could  (as  she  should),  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  undertake  the 
care  of  the  sick  In  her  own  home,  this 
would  but  accentuate  the  value  and 
raise  the  status  of  the  "born  nurses," 
who,  never  happy  save  In  the  special 
exercise  of  their  gift  would  then  quite 
sufBce  for  hospital  cases  and  the  grand 
occasions  of  major  operations.  The 
sight  of  the  cap  and  veil  of  the  hired 
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trained  nurse  when  imported  into  a 
household  with  women  members  scarce- 
ly raises  one's  idea  of  the  family 
morale! 

Surely,  therefore,  we  may  well  look 
askance  at  efforts  to  introduce  lady 
nurses  for  children  in  well-to-do  homes, 
since  such  nurses  are,  according  to  the 
"Woman's  Year-Book,"  to  "take  entire 
charge  of  the  nursery,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  do  for  the  little  ones  all  that  a 
good  mother  would  do,  if  she  were  not 
called  upon  to  perform  a  host  of  other 
duties."  What  "duties"  are  duty,  as 
coming  between  a  mother  and  her  chil- 
dren—those whom  she  has  herself 
brought  into  the  world?  Would  women 
fain  emulate  the  cuckoo  when  it  lays 
an  egg  and  leaves  it  for  another  bird 
to  hatch  and  rear?  There  is  but  one 
duty  that  can  ever  Justify  a  mother  In 
permanently  delegating  the  care  of  her 
offspring,  and  that  is  when  she  must 
so  leave  them  that  she  may  earn  bread 
for  them  to  eat!  Thoughtful  people  dep- 
recate rash  multiplication  of  creches, 
as  tending  to  encourage  women  to  be- 
come wage-earners  rather  than  home- 
keepers.  But  even  that  is  surely  less 
demoralizing  than  a  new  employment 
expressly  designed  to  leave  affluent 
mothers  free  for  "a  host  of  other 
duties"— that  Is,  for  morning  calls,  even- 
ing parties,  theatre-going,  bazaar-hold- 
ing, sitting  In  committee,  organizing 
"philanthropies,"  even  indulging  in  the 
"devotion"  of  multiplied  services  or 
meetings;  playing  at  work,  while  their 
real  work— work  which  they  have 
sought  and  obtained  from  Nature— Is 
left  to  be  done  by  paid  proxy! 

One  odd  condition  which  seems  im- 
posed on  these  "mothers'  substitutes" 
(for  they  are  nothing  else)  deserves  the 
reflection  of  any  who  would  encourage 
girls  into  such  a  way  of  life.  For  the 
pain  which  Is  Involved  In  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  appreciated  or  even  suspected  by 
the  girls  themselves  till  It  Is  too  late. 
The  condition  is  that  they  are  to  fulfil 


this  function  only  till  the  children  are 
eight  years  old!  They  are  not  expected 
to  develop  into  the  "old  family  nurse," 
such  as  the  good  dames  who  earned 
such  unstinted  affection  from  the  great 
Russian  poet  Pushkin  and  from  our 
own  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Such 
were  not  the  mother's  substitute  so 
much  as  her  Instructor,  ally  and  stand- 
by. But  in  the  new  order  these  sacri- 
ficed vestals  are  not  to  reap  where  they 
have  sown.  With  maternal  affections 
developed  and  fostered  by  their  duties, 
they  are  forever  to  "pass  on."  Nurses 
who  have  had  such  experience  have 
told  us  what  it  means.  "I  can  bear  it 
no  longer,"  said  one  still  In  early  middle 
life.     Let  girls  take  heed. 

To  return  to  clearer  and  sirnjtfPr 
paths,  one  wonders  why  there  are^gt 
many  more  women  photographers.  ,  Y£e 
lower  and  more  laborious  branches  163 
the   calling— the   coloring,   retouch IQ^f 
and  mounting— are  overstocked  and  fflt«, 
paid;  but  very  few  women  aspire  |n6 
studios  of  their  own.   Yet  the  tralniapl     ,( , 
lies  mainly  in  practice  and  patlencec^, 
the  "plant"  is  not  exorbitantly  costly,'^ 
and  in  many  cases  the  environment^) 
could  be  easily  arranged  and  need  not  ^ 
lead  far  from  home.   Some  of  the  very 
best  portrait  photographers  are  wome 
and  this  is  especially  so  In  the  United  </> 
States.    From  all  one  hears  of  the  su-  "«**^ 
perlor  tact  and  charm  of  women  in     c. " 
dealing  with  the  sensitive  and  with  lit-  *"tr? 
tie  children,  one  would  Imagine  that  „.T-- 
this  might  be  a  bright  and  straight  road    U  3 
in  competenpe. 

Other  trades  are  constantly  suggested 
to  women,  and  occasionally  followed  by 
them;  for  instance,  the  hairdresser's 
craft  and  that  of  the  florist  The  for- 
mer, we  should  think,  would  commend 
itself  to  few,  and.  like  the  latter  and 
more  pleasing  avocation,  is  too  much 
minlstrant  to  the  merely  luxurious 
classes  of  the  community  to  be  very  re- 
liable or  satisfactory  as  a  means  of  live- 
lihood.  In  deciding  on  the  choice  of  a 
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handicraft  it  should  always  be  asked, 
Is  It  so  vital  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
monwealth that  It  will  not  be  subject 
to  too  rapid  changes,  and  will  not 
wholly  fail,  even  in  very  bad  times? 

It  Is  strange  that  women  librarians 
have  never  become  a  popular  institu- 
tion in  Great  Britain.  There  are  poor- 
ly-paid female  assistants  in  many  pub- 
lic libraries;  but  according  to  the 
"Woman's  Year-Book,"  since  1894  no 
woman  has  come  prominently  forward 
In  the  library  world.  This  career  seems 
worthy  of  consideration,  since  public  li- 
braries are  undoubtedly  on  the  increase 
among  us.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  more  women  than  men  as  head- 
llbrarlans;  their  minimum  salary  is 
about  the  maximum  that  was  ever 
earned  In  Great  Britain,  and  some  en- 
Joy  very  large  stipends.  There  they 
have  to  go  through  a  two  years'  course 
of  training;  but  if  any  thoroughly  well- 
read  girl  accepts  a  humble  post  in  any 
library  here,  she  will  doubtless  receive 
an  equally  good  training  in  the  most 
practical  way,  and  so  be  ready  to  rise 
to  the  occasion  when  it  comes.  But  no- 
body must  hope  to  succeed  in  this  call- 
ing without  that  genuine  love  of  books 
which  makes  one  desire  to  see  them  as 
well  known  and  as  widely  useful  as 
possible.  Infinite  possibilities  of  help- 
ful social  Influence  seem  to  open  from 
such  positions;  and  any  woman  who  se- 
cures such  a  post  and  does  Justice  to  It 
will  surely  clear  the  way  for  many  oth- 
er women  to  follow  her.  Great  respon- 
sibilities, however,  lie  on  the  appointing 
boards,  who  are  sometimes  too  apt  to 
be  swayed  by  personal  pity  or  consider- 
ations of  local  nepotism. 

Women  have  always  done  a  fair  share 
of  the  teaching  work  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  the  fashion  now  to  sneer  at  the 
incompetence  of  the  old-time  governess- 
es, and  no  words  can  be  too  severe  con- 
cerning some  of  them:  but  there  were 
splendid  exceptions.  It  Is  Bingular,  too, 
that  while  many  of  them  felt  their  duty 


fully  discharged  when  they  had  Im- 
parted to  their  pupils  certain  social 
graces  and  manual  dexterities,  yet  the 
generation  that  grew  up  under  their 
wing  seems  to  have  had  a  finer  literary 
taste  than  is  being  developed  to-day. 
Still,  our  public  and  Board  school 
scheme  has  undoubtedly  given  a  vast 
Impetus  to  women's  teaching  possibil- 
ities. It  cannot  be  expected  that  new 
methods— any  more  than  new  lands- 
will  straightway  have  all  the  mellow- 
ness and  interest  which  attach  even  to 
the  ruins  of  the  old.  Longer  time  will 
doubtless  ameliorate  many  of  the  cru- 
dities which  some  now  deplore.  One 
hint  might  well  be  whispered  to  all 
teachers,  existing  or  intending:  that 
they  should  study  how  to  import  their 
best  household  manner  Into  school  life 
rather  than  allow  themselves  to  carry 
school  mannerism  Into  society. 

Recent  years  have  seen  many  new 
openings  for  teachers  of  cooking,  laun- 
dry-work, sewing  and  so  forth.  These 
lead  to  a  pleasant  wholesome  living  un- 
der very  fair  conditions,  and  they  are 
emphatically  a  good  work,  since  so 
many  girls  seem  to  have  mothers  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  train  them  at  home 
—that  "school  of  domestic  economy"  for 
which  the  best-equipped  class  can  be 
but  a  poor  substitute.  Yet  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  mere  course  of 
training  Is  quite  sufficient  to  qualify 
such  teachers.  Ought  there  not  to  be 
sound  assurance  that  they  have  such 
grip  of  their  subject  that  they  could 
themselves  live  by  its  practical  exer- 
cise; and  can  any  such  assurance  be 
satisfying  save  that  they  have  really 
done  this?  Apart  from  the  "knack** 
such  experience  would  add  to  their  own 
prowess,  would  It  not  help  the  learners 
to  respect  their  work  as  can  hardly  be 
the  case  if  they  suspect  that  their  teach- 
er herself  would  think  It  derogatory  to 
take  a  place  In  kitchen  or  laundry? 

Prom  time  immemorial  women  have 
helped  hi  the  smaller  commerce,  in 
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farm  and  dairy  work,  and  have  made 
clothes  and  tended  the  household.  It 
may  be  that,  after  all,  women  will 
prove  that  their  new  economic  Inde- 
pendence is  safest  when  rooted  in  the 
old  fields,  however  much  those  old 
fields  may  require  to  be  ploughed  up  by 
progress  and  aspiration. 

"It  la  the  pride  of  woman  true,"  says 
George  Macdonald,  "to  cover  from  the 
cold."  But  dressmaking  and  millinery 
will  scarcely  be  glorified,  as  some  seem 
to  fancy,  because  a  few  impecunious 
titled  women  in  transparent  masque- 
rade choose  to  take  to  them.  These  use- 
ful arts  will  advance  in  dignity  precise- 
ly as  the  mass  of  women  learn  that 
clothing  is  for  use  and  beauty,  not  for 
extravagance  and  display;  and  begin  to 
look  on  fashion  as  good  John  Evelyn 
did  when  he  wrote.  "The  universe  Itself 
were  not  beautiful  to  me  without  vari- 
ety. Let  men  change  their  habits  as 
often  as  they  please,  so  the  change  be 
for  the  better." 

It  seems  worse  than  cruel  to  put  any 
thoughtful  woman  to  arduous  labor  on 
materials  and  styles  which  will  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  hours;  have  we  not 
seen  skirts  embroidered  with  sham 
pearls  crashing  up  when  the  wearer  sat 
down?  Can  a  tender-hearted  worker  re- 
joice in  manipulating  "wings"  and 
"ospreys"  at  the  behest  of  hard-hearted 
employers?  Can  upright  and  truthful 
women  be  expected  to  make  garments 
whose  very  cut  is  inconsistent  with  all 
the  needs  of  healthy  and  useful  living? 
One  might  almost  as  well  expect  them 
to  sell  poison  to  those  who  ask  it!  Girls 
who  think  of  these  things  must  pause 
and  ponder  before  they  choose  avoca- 
tions which  may  make  their  lives  a 
daily  blasphemy  against  their  own 
Ideals.  Yet  it  is  always  possible  that 
a  thoroughly  expert  workwoman,  pre- 
pared to  fortify  her  principles  by  con- 
tentment with  a  small  income,  might 
not  only  have  a  good  Influence  within 
her  working  sphere,  but  might  also  reap 


a  more  immediate  harvest.  There  are 
already  many  women  who  are  sick  of 
being  urged  by  their  modistes  to  adopt 
this  or  that  incongruity— or  cruelty— be- 
cause It  is  "so  fashionable,"  and  who 
desire  nothing  but  to  get  their  own 
ideas  practically  and  gracefully  carried 
out 

Now  we  come  to  the  great  question 
of  "household  tendance."  Perhaps  It  Is 
not  unawares  that  we  use  that  phrase 
instead  of  "domestic  service."  It  is  not 
likely  that  we  shall  ever  have  satisfac- 
tory hired  household  tendance  until 
household  work  Is  held  In  higher  honor, 
and  not  wholly  relegated  to  those  who 
are  hired;  a  view  which  makes  us  san- 
guine that  the  first  appearance  of 
amendment  will  actually  be  ."j  the 
ranks  of  the  general  servant— that  is. 
the  young  woman  willing  to  give  help 
in  households  where  it  is  really  help.  As 
things  are,  alas!  there  are  households 
even  where  only  a  "general"  is  kept 
of  which  this  is  not  true.  It  is  such 
households  which  have  made  girls 
frightened  of  household  tendance.  Nor 
can  they  respect  their  work  when  they 
know  that,  sooner  than  do  it  for  her- 
self, the  woman  of  the  employing  fam- 
ily will  toil  out  day  after  day,  in  sun 
or  slush,  to  some  governess-ship  whose 
emolument  will  scarcely  pay  for  the 
maid's  board  and  wage. 

The  first  step  towards  the  elevation 
of  domestic  work  is  that  it  should  be 
held  in  honor;  and  the  best  way  to  se- 
cure this  is  that  all  women  do  as  much 
as  possible  of  It  for  themselves.  Then 
they  will  soon  remember  that  the  girls 
they  engage  to  help  cannot  be  asked 
to  have  the  same  outlook  as  their  great- 
grandmothers'  maids,  since  they  them- 
selves will  never  resume  the  stand- 
points of  their  great-grandmothers. 

Domestic  work  of  every  kind  has 
three  immense  advantages.  In  It,  in 
place  of  long  probation  and  costly 
training,  a  modest  Independence  can  be 
obtained  from  the  very  outset  Unlike 
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most  other  callings,  It  will  never  fall 
the  competent,  pomestlc  labor-saving 
arrangements  and  machinery  may 
lighten  its  burdens,  and  by  reducing  Its 
ranks  will  weed  away  the  degrading 
competition  of  the  unfit;  yet  these  very 
arrangements  but  call  for  more  intelli- 
gence and  skill  In  those  who  must  be 
responsible  for  their  proper  working 
and  care.  Finally,  instead  of  having  to 
be  relinquished  at  wifehood  and  moth- 
erhood, it  Is  a  direct  preparation  for 
those  states,  especially  in  the  case  of 
girls  who  eschew  large,  showy  estab- 
lishments and  prefer  to  be  the  domes- 
tic friend  in  modest  households.  In 
these  days  domestic  helpers  are  really 
able  to  select  what  kind  of  place  they 
will  take. 

Fathers  are  often  found  to  be  reluc- 
tant to  spend  as  much  on  their  daugh- 
ters' start  in  life  as  on  their  sons'.  In 
Individual  cases  this  Is  cruelly  unjust; 
yet  it  has  a  reasonable  basis.  If  a  fa- 
ther spends  some  hundreds  on  making 
his  daughter  a  doctor,  or  a  considerable 
sum  on  making  her  a  Civil  servant  or  a 
photographer,  he  naturally  asks,  "Is  not 
all  this  wasted  if  she  gets  married?"— 
as  he  not  unnaturally  anticipates  that 
she  will.  Few  men  enjoy  the  prospect 
of  a  son-in-law  willing  to  forego  a 
wife's  exclusive  attention  to  her  fam- 
ily; for  indeed  an  ugly  possibility  lies  in 
that  direction!  But  if  daughters  devote 
themselves  to  household  tendance,  eith- 
er In  their  own  homes  or  elsewhere, 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  shall  not 
lack  a  little  dowry  to  brighten  their  fu- 
ture, be  It  either  In  a  dual  or  a  single 
home. 

Nobody  who  walks  observingly 
through  the  decent  streets  of  our  great 
cities— and  especially  of  our  provincial 
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towns— will  deny  for  a  moment  that  the 
womanhood  of  which  he  catches 
glimpses  in  comfortable  kitchens  is  far 
better  and  more  hopeful  material  for 
the  building  up  of  a  nation  than  the 
wan  faces  and  stunted  forms  which  he 
finds  in  workrooms  and  factories.  Fac- 
tory life  Itself  has  been  a  great  agent 
in  changing  the  status  of  woman  from 
a  home-maker  to  a  wage-taker.  It  was 
said  to  me  quite  lately  in  a  large  city, 
"This  place  Is  really  kept  up  by  female 
labor."  There  was  no  work  for  men, 
beyond  what  could  be  done  by  boys; 
consequently,  when  boyhood  goes  past, 
the  man  drops  the  factory,  tries  for  oth- 
er employment,  fails,  marries  a  factory 
girl,  and,  as  a  rule,  lives  on  her  wages. 
That  city  was  full  of  degraded  men 
loafing  at  tavern  doors,  of  crowds  of 
women  tramping  along  with  llghtless 
and  Joyless  faces,  of  hordes  of  deplor- 
able children  crouching  In  noisome  en- 
tries. The  whole  made  a  brooding 
cloud  of  moral,  mental  and  physical 
misery,  ugliness  and  degeneration.  Do 
man's  new  ways  seem  better  than  Na- 
ture's old  ones? 

One  must  add  that  many  of  us  are 
forced  into  employments  which  we  do 
not  choose.  We  have  simply  to  take 
up  "the  next  thing"  which  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  duty.  Then,  to  seeing 
eyes,  the  patience  and  fortitude  with 
which  many  of  us  "make  the  best  of 
It"  raises  us  to  the  height  of  martyr- 
dom. For  others  there  is  not  only  a 
choice,  but  often  even  some  power  to 
Influence  the  choice  of  others.  While 
the  selection  of  a  life  trend  Is  being 
made,  let  us  strive  to  get  It  into  line 
with  our  Ideals  of  what  is  true  and 
wholesome,  kind  and  fair. 

Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo. 
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THREE  BALLADS  FROM  THE  PUNJABI. 

L 

"Tell  me.  Mistress,   who  will  marry  you,  Mistress,  marry 

you?" 

"Khaka,  my  lady,  he  will  marry  me,  lady,  marry  me. 
He  has  two  yoke  of  oxen,  sturdy  to  hoe. 
And  four  for  the  well- wheel;  his  land  lies  low. 
And  the  scent  of  bis  locks  mocks  the  roses  that  grow 

In  the  gardens  of  Persia.  Khaka  will  marry  me,  lady,  marry 
me." 

"When  death  comes,  Mistress,  who  will  carry  you,  Mistress, 
carry  you?" 

"My  sons,  if  Allah  is  gracious,  they  will  carry  me,  lady,  carry 
me; 

One  at  my  feet  and  one  at  my  head; 
If  Allah  gives  children,  there's  peace  for  the  dead, 
For  the  lights  will  be  lit,  and  the  prayers  will  be  Bald. 
God  pity  the  sonless.  My  sons  will  carry  me,  lady,  carry  me." 

IL 

Where  does  the  cuckoo  sleep,  baby?  Down  by  the  great  stone 
tank, 

Where  the  lizards  bask  In  the  sunshine,  and  the  monkeys  play 
on  the  bank. 

Where  does  the  peacock  sleep,  baby?  Out  in  the  jungle  grass, 
Where  the  jackals  howl  In  the  evening,  and  the  parrots 

scream  as  they  pass. 
What  does  the  peacock  drink,  baby?  Cream  from  somebody's 

cup. 

And  if  somebody  Isn't  careful,  the  peacock  will  drink  It  all  up. 
What  does  the  cuckoo  drink,  baby?     Milk  from  somebody's 
pan. 

So  run  to  stop  the  rascal  as  quick  as  ever  you  can. 
What  does  the  cuckoo  eat,  baby?  Candy,  and  all  that's  nice. 
And  great  round  balls  of  brown  sugar,  speckled  with  silver 
and  spice. 

What  does  the  peacock  eat,  baby?  Lollipops  all  day  long. 
But  baby  must  go  to  sleep  now,  for  this  is  the  end  of  the  song. 

IIL 

We  came:  The  dust-storm  brought  us;  who  knows  where  tbe 
dust  was  born? 

Behind  the  curtains  of  heaven  and  the  courts  of  the -silver 
morn. 
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We  go  where  the  dust-storm  whirls  us,  loose  leaves  blown 
by  one 

Through  the  light  towards  the  shadows  of  evening  down  the 

tracks  of  the  sloping  buol 
We  are  blown  of  the  dust  that  Is  many  and  we  rest  In  the 

dust  that  Is  one. 

We  have  pitched  our  tents,  we  feast  and  we  play  on  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  life; 

We  are  drunk  all  day  with  the  things  of  this  world,  with 
laughter  and  love  and  strife. 

Friends  come  and  friends  go,  but  Death's  sentry  waits,  and 
the  last  long  march  must  be  done, 

For  the  camel-bells  tinkle,  the  load  must  be  strapped,  and  we 
fare  forth  friendless  alone 

Out  Into  the  Western  darkness  that  shrouds  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun. 

Multani. 


A  VISIT  TO  PEKING  IN  1899. 


Early  In  the  month  of  May,  1899,  I 
embarked  In  the  steamship  Kingsing  at 
Shanghai,  bound  on  a  long  desired  visit 
to  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Many  were  the  disquieting  assurances 
that  the  four  days'  run  to  Tlenstin 
would  be  far  worse  than  the  whole  of 
an  unfavorable  voyage  from  England; 
but  I  was  not  to  be  daunted,  aDd, 
happily,  experienced  the  "exception 
which  proves  the  rule."  for  the  voyage 
was  accomplished  on  the  calmest  of 
seas,  with  delightfully  blue  skies  smil- 
ing overhead.  Arrived  at  Ta-ku,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Pel-ho  River,  the 
most  impatient  of  us  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  delay,  and  that  of  some 
hours,  caused  by  anchoring  before  the 
bar,  the  tide  not  serving  to  carry  the 
Kingsing  across  It  and  up  the  shallow 
channel  of  the  river.  The  famous  Ta- 
ku  Forts,  however,  were  In  sight,  and 
the  time  passed  pleasantly  while  we  In- 


spected them  through  good  field- 
glasses,  and  recalled  the  history  of 
their  capture  by  the  British  under 
Lord  Elgin  in  1860. 

Just  as  all  were  unwillingly  resigned 
to  spending  another  night  on  board, 
word  was  passed  round  that  the  Cus- 
toms launch  was  In  sight,  coming  off  to 
fetch  the  malls.  Hope  revived,  and, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  officer  in  charge, 
passage  was  offered  to  the  few  passen- 
gers, on  condition  that  all  but  light 
band-baggage  should  be  left  behind. 
In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  Kingsing 
was  deserted  for  the  launch,  and  the 
captain  waved  his  farewells  from  the 
upper  deck,  as  we  steamed  rapidly 
away  up  the  river  between  the  Forts. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  ladies  thought 
regretfully  of  evening  gowns  which 
they  might  never  see  again,  but  were 
well  pleased  on  the  whole  to  be  landed 
at  Tongku  before  the  last  train  of  the 
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day  bad  left  for  Tientsin.  A  run  of 
about  two  hours,  and  Tientsin  was 
reached,  too  late  to  proceed  to  Peking 
that  day.  But  the  forced  delay  was  a 
gain,  as  we  were  able  to  travel  by  the 
next  day's  mall-train,  with  its  comfort- 
ably fitted  "postal  car"  for  foreigners, 
instead  of  In  the  ordinary  so-called 
"first-class"  carriage,  which  is  devoid 
of  comfort  and  generally  filled  with 
Chinese  smokers. 

For  some  distance  after  leaving  Tien- 
tsin, one  was  appalled  to  see  graves, 
nothing  but  graves,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  on  either  side  of  the  line. 
Not  such  graves  as  are  familiar  to  us, 
but  conical-shaped  mounds  of  varying 
sizes,  which  merely  cover  the  coffins, 
and  mark  the  resting-places  of  many 
generations  of  Chinese.  It  was  a  re- 
lief to  leave  the  gruesome  sight  behind; 
one  thought  the  very  air  seemed  In- 
fected and  heavy.  The  railway  passes 
through  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Chlh- 
11,  hundreds  of  miles  In  extent,  on 
which  Peking  is  situated.  The  hills 
which  bound  It  on  the  west  could  only 
be  seen  In  the  distance,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  though  pretty,  is  not 
particularly  striking;  far-stretching 
fields  of  paddy  (rice)  and  other  grain, 
vividly  green  In  their  spring  growth, 
with  here  and  there  sleepy  little  villages 
of  mud  huts,  and  long  picturesque  lines 
of  tall-masted  Junks  lying  at  anchor  on 
the  creeks  which  wind  their  way  across 
the  plain.  The  speed  of  the  tram  was 
not  alarming  (twenty  miles  an  hour), 
and  we  stopped  several  times  at  way- 
side stations  with  unpronounceable 
names.  One  found  a  good  deal  of  enter- 
tainment in  watching  the  natives,  who 
strolled  casually  all  over  the  line,  offer- 
ing tea  from  large  teapots,  and  fruit 
and  eggs  to  the  native  passengers;  and 
then,  having  induced  them  to  buy,  they 
proceeded  to  bargain  fast  and  furious- 
ly, most  probably  over  a  single  cash.* 

>  About  twenty-four  cuh  eqnal  one  penny  in 
Talae. 


As  the  train  drew  up  at  Ma-chia-pu 
(the  terminus  for  Peking,  some  two 
miles  southward  of  the  city),  a  dense 
crowd  of  formidable-looking,  almost 
copper-colored  natives  filled  the  plat- 
form. In  reality  they  were  harmless 
and  orderly  enough,  though  clamoring 
loudly;  some  for  cash,  some  for  the 
hire  of  their  blue-hooded  carts,  drawn 
up  in  a  space  beyond  the  station, 
amongst  gaily  decorated  booths  and 
stalls,  which  seemed  like  a  very  pic- 
turesque and  very  noisy  fair;  others 
displayed  an  eagerness  to  assist  with 
one's  baggage,  which  necessitated  a 
lynx-eyed  vigilance  to  ensure  its  safety; 
and  all  alike  were  good-homoredly  de- 
sirous of  a  glimpse  of  the  foreign  lady 
passenger.  The  sight  of  my  English 
friend  In  the  midst  of  this  strange 
babel  and  confusion  was  decidedly  a  re- 
assuring and  a  pleasant  sight  Un- 
fortunately we  were  separated  shortly 
after  starting  for  Peking,  carried  off 
in  different  directions,  so  that  the 
further  two  hours'  journey  was 
achieved  alone  with  the  chair-bearers, 
who,  although  perfectly  trustworthy, 
were  anything  but  prepossessing  In  ap- 
pearance. 

I  was  surrounded  and  very  thorough- 
ly inspected  as  I  passed  from  the  train 
to  the  sedan-chair  awaiting  me,  but 
one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  at- 
tentions of  this  kind  in  China,  and, 
once  seated  in  the  chair,  the  four  bear- 
ers, two  in  front  and  two  at  the  back, 
took  the  poles  on  their  shoulders,  lifted 
It  up,  and  started  off  at  an  even  swing* 
Ing  pace,  which  they  kept  up  steadily 
across  the  sandy  plain,  under  the  rays 
of  a  scorching  Eastern  sun. 

A  long  gray  line  of  battlemented  wall 
first  showed  that  we  were  nearlng  the 
city,  and.  arrived  at  the  Yung  Ting 
Men,1  the  central  south  gate  of  the 
Chinese  City,  we  were  forced  to  stop 
because  of  the  crowds  which  thronged 
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the  entrance.  What  a  marvellous 
scene  met  my  unaccustomed  Western 
eyes!  Stalls  of  eatables  and  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  clustered  under 
the  massive  walls  and  in  the  gate- 
ways. Riders  on  mules,  ponies  and 
donkeys,  passengers  on  foot;  mules, 
rope-harnessed  to  heavily  laden  trolley 
carts  stuck  fast  In  the  deep  dust,  floun- 
dering helplessly  in  their  efforts  to 
draw  them  along;  "strings"  of  camels, 
carts  and  sedan-chairs— all  mingling  to* 
gether  In  bewildering  confusion,  while 
voices,  never  musical,  were  yelling, 
shouting,  screaming  their  loudest,  at 
the  animals,  at  each  other!  Truly  it 
was  nn  essentially  Eastern  scene,  and 
I,  the  only  touch  of  Western  life 
amongst  It  all,  as  I  watched  with  keen 
interest  and  perhaps  some  little  trepi- 
dation from  my  cbalr,  tightly  wedged 
between  camels  on  one  side  and  carts 
on  the  other.  As  the  crush  lessened 
the  bearers  moved  slowly  forward, 
then  through  the  gate,  and  an  often- 
talked-of  wish  was  realised.  Inside 
the  city  of  Peking  at  last! 

A  long  broad  road  leads  "straight  as 
a  die"  from  the  Yung  Ting  Men  to  the 
Chl'en  M£n,  the  great  south  gate  of 
the  Tartar  City,  passing  between  the 
Temple  of  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  so 
worthy  of  note,  on  the  right,  and  the 
Temple  of  Agriculture  on  the  left,  both 
lying  back  In  extensive  park-like  en- 
closures. 

The  wall  of  the  Chinese  City  Is  im- 
posing as  one  approaches  it,  but  how 
much  more  imposing  Is  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  Manchu  (Tartar)  City,  in 
the  very  heart  of  which  lie  the  For- 
bidden and  Imperial  Cities,  each  en- 
closed within  high  walls;  for  there 
dwells  the  8on  of  Heaven,  with  a  vast 
suite  of  princes  and  officials  of  high 
degree. 

Fifty  feet  high,  and  fifty  feet  broad, 
a  crenelated  battlement  on  the  outer, 
and  a  parnpet  on  the  inner  side,  the 
Tartar  C'ty  wall  is  further  strength- 


ened by  massive  bastions  thrown  out 
at  regular  intervals  of  about  a  hundred 
feet,  but  the  usual  dilapidation  marks 
the  guard-house  before  each  one,  on 
the  top  of  the  wall.  The  impressive 
height  and  thickness  of  the  wall,  the 
great  bastions,  and  massively  con- 
structed corner  towers  give  one  the 
impression  of  a  mighty  and  impregnable 
fortress,  for  it  Is  only  on  closer  inspec- 
tion that  the  formidable-looking  walls 
are  found  to  be  built  of  rubble,  faced 
with  sun-dried  brick,  and  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  cannon  which  apparently  man 
the  Imposing  towers  are  only  painted 
shams!  There  are  nine  gates  In  its 
sixteen  miles  of  length,  great  archways 
pierced  like  tunnels  through  the  wall, 
fitted  with  Iron-plated  double  doors, 
which  still,  as  of  old,  are  closed  at 
sundown,  fastened  with  enormous 
wooden  bolts.  Above  the  archways 
rise  ornamental  towers,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  In  length  and  sev- 
enty feet  high,  their  shapely  roofs 
glistening  with  green  porcelain  tiles. 
Every  gate  which  leads  Into  the  Chi- 
nese and  Tartar  Cities  has  a  semi-cir- 
cular fortification  wall  thrown  out 
from  it,  having  one  or  more  gateways, 
with  towers  or  guard-houses  above 
them. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  striking  view  of  Pektng 
that  is  obtained  from  the  south  wall 
of  the  Tartar  City.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Chinese  City,  with  Its  low,  gray- 
roofed  houses,  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Altar  of  Heaven  conspicuous  in  the  dis- 
tance; on  the  other  hand,  the  Tartar. 
Forbidden  and  Imperial  Cities.  There, 
the  well-grown  trees  so  thickly  planted 
in  the  courtyards  and  other  open  spaces 
have  the  appearance  of  a  great  park, 
and  glistening  amongst  the  trees  with 
very  beautiful  effect  are  the  variously 
colored  roofs  of  glased  porcelain  tiles, 
yellow,  blue  and  green,  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  building,  temples  and  resi- 
dences of  princes  and  high  officials. 
Beyond  and  around  on  all  sides  rise 
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the  strikingly  picturesque  towers  of 
the  gates. 

The  new-comer  to  Peking  will  not  be 
long  in  the  city  before  he  Is  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  many  tales  told  of 
dread  smells  and  ugly  sights  to  be  en- 
countered in  its  streets.  It  seemed  to 
me  at  first  that  these  had  been  exag- 
gerated; but  a  residence  of  several 
weeks  within  the  walls,  and  of  going 
and  coming  at  all  times  (more  espe- 
cially towards  evening,  when  the  roads 
are  "watered"  with  the  contents  of 
ditch-like  drains  existing  at  the  road- 
sides), convinced  me  that  my  conclu- 
sions had  been  premature.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  much  which  is  un- 
questionably offensive  to  Western 
senses,  who,  having  once  passed 
through  Its  streets,  has  not  felt  the  fas- 
cination of  the  unique  experience,  even 
though  thumped  and  bumped  along  in 
the  wood  en- hooded,  springless  carts 
over  roads  which  are  so  bad  as  utterly 
to  defy  any  attempt  at  adequate  de- 
scription? 

The  main  streets  of  most  Chinese 
cities  do  not  exceed  six  or  eight  feet 
In  width,  and  perhaps  those  of  Peking 
are  the  only  exceptions.  Narrow  lanes 
there  are,  intersecting  the  city  In  every 
direction,  and  most  uninteresting, 
with  their  long  blank  walls,  broken 
only  by  gateways  into  the  courtyards 
on  to  which  the  houses  open;  but  the 
main  thoroughfares  are  of  noble 
width,  some  even  one  hundred  feet 
wide.  Many  of  the  shops  are  tawdry 
and  sordid  looking,  but  many  have 
handsomely  carved  and  gilded  facades. 
The  merchandise  being  mostly  kept  at 
the  back,  shop  signs,  quaint,  brightly 
colored,  and  mostly  enigmatical  to  the 
uninitiated  foreigner,  proclaim  what 
may  be  found  within.  Piles  of  wood 
and  stacks  of  bricks  may  be  seen  block- 
ing the  pathway,  serving  as  excellent 
advertisements  for  the  owners  as  well 
as  saving  space  on  their  premises.  This 
may  be  Inconvenient  to  passers-by,  but 


no  one  seems  to  object— probably  no 
one  has  any  objection;  they  might  pos- 
sibly wish  to  do  the  same  thing  them- 
selves, so  the  wood  and  the  bricks  re- 
main. 

A  stationary  funeral  of  sordid  mag- 
nificence and  of  great  length,  occupy- 
ing  the  entire  width  of  the  roadway, 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight, 
and  great  was  my  amazement  at  the 
first  one  I  saw.  The  coffin  was  rest- 
ing on  a  bier  or  catafalque  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  of  such  size  and  weight  that 
at  least  forty  men  were  required  to 
lift  It  The  procession  was  waiting 
while  "life-sized"  models  of  the  dead 
mans  furniture  and  worldly  goods, 
beautifully  constructed,  were  biasing 
away  Into  ascending  smoke,  to  the 
crash  and  clang  of  gongs  and  cymbals, 
and  the  howls  of  hired  mourners. 
This,  that  he  may  be  fully  provided  for 
In  the  next  world. 

The  road  being  unavailable  for  ordi- 
nary traffic,  there  Is  nothing  for  the 
many  who  wish  to  pass  but  to  get  In 
some  one  else's  way  by  turning  on  to 
the  footpaths,  which  fortunately  are 
fairly  wide,  but  blocks  frequently  oc- 
cur as  the  result 

I  speak  from  experience,  for  the 
thtn-H  or  mule-litter  In  which  I  was 
travelling  on  my  way  to  the  Great 
Wall,  got  locked  fast  at  a  corner  be- 
tween some  shop-posts  and  carts, 
when  shopmen,  carters,  the  muleteer 
in  charge  of  the  litter,  and  stray  foot 
passengers  with  nothing  to  do,  all  sud- 
denly began  to  yell  and  scream  at  each 
other,  at  the  top  of  their  harsh  voices, 
with  strict  Impartiality,  and  delightful 
disregard  of  the  funeral  procession  so 
close  by.  The  difficulty  over,  and  the 
shtn-rt  released,  all  was  as  suddenly 
quiet  and  peace  reigned  again. 

From  sunrise  to  sunset  these  remark- 
able streets  are  strangely  bewitching 
scenes  of  varying  life  and  color,  mov- 
ing ceaselessly  hither  and  thither, 
streaming   In  and   streaming   out  of 
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those  mighty  gates.  The  blue-hooded 
cart  with  its  humble  occupants  lum- 
bers leisurely  along;  peacock-feathered 
mandarins  ride  or  drive  in  tawdry 
state;  and  princes,  gorgeously  appar- 
ailed,  are  carried  In  sedan-chairs  or 
driven  in  glorified  editions  of  the  com- 
mon cart,  preceded  and  followed  by 
their  retinues  mounted  on  buff-colored, 
long-tailed  Mongolian  ponies,  kicking 
up  the  dust  in  stifling  clouds.  Gaily 
dressed  riders  on  mules  with  brightly 
colored  saddle-cloths  are  constantly 
passiug  one  by;  the  more  sombrely 
blue-clad  figures  jogging  contentedly 
along  on  donkeys  with  collars  of  mer- 
rily jingling  bells.  Then  one  sees  the 
quaint  wheel-barrow,  with  its  "inevit- 
able squeak,"  the  clumsy  trolley  cart, 
herds  of  swine  and  flocks  of  long- 
haired sheep,  and  continuous  "strings" 
of  two-humped  camels,  heavily  laden, 
sailing  along  with  their  slow  stately 
motion,  or  lying  in  groups  by  the  way- 
side to  rest  And  especially  attractive 
amongst  the  crowds  of  foot  passengers 
Is  the  striking  figure  of  the  long-robed 
Manchu  woman,  moving  with  the 
greatest  dignity  and  freedom  on  her 
unbound  feet,  and  resplendent  in  ber 
gay  and  brilliant  rainbow-colored  head- 
dress. 

Truly  Peking  Is  a  marvellous  city, 
and  exercises  an  indefinable  charm 
over  those  who  have  the  time  and  op- 
portunity to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  It.  With  its  splendid 
palaces  and  temples— too  often  falliog 
to  decay— ancient  monuments,  time- 
honored  systems,  and  old-world  quaint- 
ness,  Peking  holds  a  unique  position 
amongst  the  most  Important  cities  of 
the  world.  One  felt  that  It  was  scarce- 
ly surprising  that  the  Chinese  should 
resent  the  approach  of  Western  civil- 
ization, which  must  of  necessity  bring 
changes  with  It,  but  one  could  clearly 
see  that  Western  Influence  was  be- 
ginning to  tell,  though  oddly  combined 
with  the  still  more  apparent  ancient 


conservatism  and  intense  hatred  of  the 
foreigner. 

Foreign    possessions    were  proudly 
displayed,  and  articles  of  Birmingham 
manufacture   were   spread   out  with 
strange  Incongruity  on  the  stalls  within 
the  gates  (even  the  Empress  has  six 
pianos  In  the  palace— in  a  deplorable 
condition— and  a  steam  launch— which 
refuses  to  steam— on  the  lake  of  the 
summer  palace),  and  one  was  contin- 
ually hearing  of  determined  Btudy  of 
the    English    language.      Early  In 
August  I  passed  through  the  streets 
for  the  last  time.  Jolted  and  Jarred  over 
the  terribly  rough  roads  In  the  spring- 
less  cart,  with  its  Iron-tired  wheels, 
the  object  of  universal,  and  obviously 
disapproving,  if  not  insolent  remarks. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  In  passing 
the  Manchu  troops,  who  were  pour- 
ing into  the  city  pell-mell  from  drill 
outside  the  walls.    They  had  modern 
field-guns,  carefully  wrapped  In  cov- 
ers of  red  cotton  cloth!  and  clumsy 
firearms,  each  one  requiring  two  men 
to  carry  it,  which  I  was  assured  would, 
if  fired,  knock  them  both  down,  but  do 
little  harm  to  the  enemy.   Once  again 
I  noticed  with  curious  interest  the  sim- 
ple methods  of  dally  work  followed 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  the  primi- 
tive implements  of  various  kinds,  per- 
fectly effectual  In  a  country  where 
time  is  no  object,  as  in  China.  It 
seemed  like  transportation  to  mediaeval 
ages,  and  yet,  within  five  minutes  of 
passing  through  Yung  Ting  M6n,  and 
out  of  the  city,  the  Jolting  cart  was 
exchanged  for  the  most  modern  of 
electric  tramcars,  gliding  rapidly  along 
In  the  very  shadow  of  the  time-worn 
city  wall.'  The  sudden  transition  from 
old  to  new  and  the  contrast  between 
them  was  startling;  a  strange,  never- 
to-be-forgotten  experience. 

Surely  there  Is  more  readiness  than  is 

»  The  tram*  only  aterted  raining  shortly  before 
my  departure  io  that  I  tu  among  U>#  Br»t  for- 
eign pesteuKera. 
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generally  supposed,  to  adopt  Western 
methods  when  suitable;  and  I  believe 
It  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  who  are 
qualified  to  judge,  that  the  present  ris- 
ing is  among  a  certain  section  only, 
fostered,  if  not  instigated,  by  those  in 
high  places  whose  Interest  it  is  to 
maintain  the  old  corrupt  order  of  gov- 
ernment; and  that  there  must  be  thou- 
sands of  patriotic  Chinese  who  are  anx- 
ious for  the  advancement  and  true 
good  of  their  country,  and  ready  to 
welcome  and  adopt  Western  methods 
as  far  as  they  would  tend  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Douglas,  in  the  Nine- 
tenth  Century  for  June,  gives  a  strik- 
ing Instance  of  the  growing  popular 
taste  for  Western  literature.  He  quotes 
statistics  showing  that  Chinese  trans- 
lations of  books  on  Western  sciences, 
history,  geography  and  other  subjects, 
published  in  China  by  a  well-known 
society  for  promoting  Christian  and 
other  knowledge  amongst  the  Chinese, 
were  recently  sold  with  such  rapidity 
that  Chinese  printers  saw  In  their  great 
popularity  a  means  of  large  profit  to 
themselves  and  copied  the  books,  need- 
less to  say,  without  permission!  This 
Is  In  itself  a  significant  fact;  the  more 

Good  Word* 


so  that,  as  Mr.  Douglas  points  out, 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion can  read,  and  it  shows  that  there 
Is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  progressive- 
ness,  perhaps  little  suspected  by  the 
nobles  of  the  land.  I  have  talked  with 
educated  Chinese  gentlemen,  whose 
English  was  as  fluent  as  one's  own. 
who  have  long  deeply  deplored  the 
lamentable  state  of  China,  and  who 
have  refused  high  office  rather  than 
be  identified  with  a  Government  which 
they  know  to  be  corrupt  and  rotten  to 
the  core.  It  may  be  that  those  who  fos- 
tered the  present  rising,  thus  bringing 
about  so  terrible  a  crisis,  will  find  the 
consummation  to  be  very  different 
from  anything  they  had  hoped  or  antic- 
ipated. 

For  myself,  I  would  say  that  during 
several  months  of  further  journeying 
in  China,  Corea,  and  lovely  Japan,  I 
saw  nothing  to  equal  Peking  in  fascina- 
tion and  interest.  In  view  of  Inevitable 
changes— even  In  the  event  of  many 
improvements— it  must  be  a  keen  sat- 
isfaction that  one  visited  China  In  time 
to  see  its  capital  while  still  Invested 
with  its  ancient  native  charm. 

"Duthine." 


SICKNESS. 

Day  after  day,  His  warning  word  God  spoke— 

I  heard,  but  strove  to  hide  in  folly's  crowd; 

Night  after  night,  He  called  to  me  aloud— 
Yet,  though  I  knew  'twas  He  the  silence  broke. 
My  guilty  fears  and  not  my  sorrow  woke. 

I  heard  the  Voice,  I  felt  the  searching  Bye- 

I  would  not  kneel.  I  dared  not  move  to  fly. 
But  sullenly  refused  Christ's  sweetest  yoke. 
He  pitied  me.  and  still  my  welfare  planned; 

He  loved  roe  as  a  Father,  though  He  frowned; 
With  saving  sickness  made  me  understand 

How  wise  it  were  to  heed  His  slightest  sound. 
He  pitied  me,  for  lightly  pressed  His  hand. 

He  loved  me,  for  He  let  me  kiss  its  wound. 
From  a  Priest's  Poems. 
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Old  Joseph  Frlsby  stood  at  his  garden 
gate  one  fine  bright  evening  In  early 
spring.  A  dirty,  disreputable-looking  old 
vagabond  was  he,  a  frequenter  of  the 
"Pure  Drop,"  "The  True  Lovers'  Knot," 
"The  Three  Choughs,"  and  every  such 
place  of  entertainment  within  reach  of 
his  tottering  old  legs.  This  evening  be 
was  perforce  sober,  for  he  had  not  pos- 
sessed a  penny  that  he  could  call  his 
own  for  several  months,  and  the  land- 
lords of  the  above-named  hostelries  bad 
unanimously  declined  to  give  him  cred- 
it As  he  stooped  over  the  rickety  gate, 
bis  lean  bent  old  figure  clad  In  a  tat- 
tered linen  coat  that  had  once  been 
white,  and  nether  garments  of  Incon- 
ceivably ancient  and  patched  corduroy, 
looked  forlorn  and  miserable  enough; 
there  was  even  a  certain  pathos  in  his 
unwashed,  unshaven  face,  and  his  small 
bleared  eyes  peered  anxiously  out  of 
the  network  of  furrows  which  sur- 
rounded them.  Every  now  and  then  he 
placed  his  hand  over  his  ear  and  turned 
his  head  as  tbough  listening,  and  by  and 
by  the  long-expected  sound  for  which 
he  had  been  waiting  made  Itself  heard. 
The  back  door  of  the  neighboring  cot- 
tage closed  with  a  bang,  and  a  man 
came  quickly  round  the  bouse  and  down 
the  tiny  flagged  path  through  the  little 
garden,  which  was  already  bright  with 
primroses  and  double  daisies,  and 
passed  through  a  gate  similar  to  that  on 
which  Joseph  was  leaning.  He  was  a 
wiry  elderly  man,  with  a  fresh-colored 
face  framed  in  Iron-gray  whiskers.  His 
garments  were  very  similar  to  those 
worn  by  Frlsby,  except  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  merit  of  being  clean.  He  car- 
ried a  basketful  of  potatoes,  and  a 
spade  and  fork  rested  on  his  brawny 
shoulder. 

"Good  evenln',  neighbor,'  said  Joseph, 
straightening  himself  and  looking  ea- 


gerly at  him.  Te  be  goln'  up  to  the  'lot- 
ments, I  d*  'low?" 

"Aye,"  said  the  other,  glancing  round, 
but  without  slackening  his  pace.  "I'm 
oft*  to  the  'lotments— pretty  late,  too;  I 
must  hurry." 

"Nay  now,  bide  a  bit;  I  want  to  speak 
to  ye  a  minute,  Jim.  Lard!  I've  waited 
here  nigh  upon  an  hour." 

"Oh,  an'  did  ye?"  said  the  man  called 
Jim,  coming  unwillingly  back. 

"Aye.  Te  see  'tis  this  way.  Neighbor 
Cross,  I  haven't  touched  a  drap  this 
three  months,  very  near." 

"Han't  ye?  Well,  I'm  glad  on't  I'm 
teetottle  myself,  an*  'tis  the  only  way  to 
get  along,  I  do  believe.  I'm  trewly  glad 
to  hear  ye  han't  had  no  drunks  lately, 
Joe.  Now  that  ye  say  so  I  do  call  to 
mind  not  Id  n'  that  ye've  been  a-walkin' 
uncommon  straight— aye,  'tis  quite  a 
while  since  you  was  found  in  a  ditch, 
'tis  sure,  and  ye  haven't  been  run  In  not 
this  year,  I  don't  think." 

"Aye,"  agreed  Joseph,  with  modest 
pride.  "Ye're  quite  right,  Jim;  I  haven't 
been  run  in  this  year." 

He  paused,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly 
together,  and  eyeing  the  well-filled  bas- 
ket of  "sets."  .  . 

"We're  gettin*  help  from  the  parish 
now,"  he  resumed,  "else  we  couldn't 
make  out  at  all.  My  pore  wife,  ye  see, 
she's  reg*lar  crippled,  an'  not  able  to  do 
nothln'.  an'  I'm  not  fit  for  much— rm 
falterin',  neighbor,  an'  farmers  here- 
abouts bas  a  bad  opinion  on  me  for 
some  ralson  or  another— I  can  scarcely 
ever  get  a  day's  work." 

"  'Tis  very  onfart'nate  for  »ee,  Joe;  'tis 
that.  But  yer  luck  will  change  very 
like.  We  must  'ope  It  will.  Well. 
I  must  be  gettin'  along." 

"Ye  be  goln'  to  plant  yer  taters,"  per- 
sisted Joseph;  and  stretching  out  fate 
lean  old  band  he  took  hold  of  the  bas- 
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ket  "Them  be  real  fine  taters,  neigh- 
bor; chock  full  of  eyes.  Lard!  If  I  bad 
but  a  few  of  these  I'd  soon  plant  my  bit 
of  garden." 

"Haven't  ye  got  none  this  year?"  In- 
quired Jim,  visibly  stiffening. 

"Not  a  single  one,  an*  no  cabbage 
neither.  I'm  terribly  badly  off  this  year 
—I  don't  know  however  me  an*  the  pore 
body  Inside  '11  get  on.  Not  a  bit  o' 
green  stuff,  an'  not  a  set  to  put  in  the 
ground.  Three-an'-six  a  week  is  every 
penny  we  have  to  look  to,  an*  ye  may 
think  it  don't  go  very  far.  Bread  an' 
tea,  bread  an'  tea,  an*  not  so  much  as 
a  drop  o'  milk  tot.  My  missus,  she's 
that  cute  along  o'  me  likin'  a  drap  now 
and  then,  she  wouldn't  let  the  Union 
folk  give  it  us  in  money— we  Jest  hev 
an  order  for  half  a  pound  o'  tea  once  a 
week,  an'  we  takes  out  the  rest  in 
bread.  Ah  dear!  a  body  has  to  be  clever 
to  live  on  It,  I  can  tell  'ee." 

He  paused,  leered  insinuatingly  In  bis 
neighbor's  face,  and  finally  murmured, 
still  fingering  the  basket: 

"If  ye  was  to  let  me  have  a  few  of 
these  now,  neighbor,  I  could  pay  ye 
back  1'  th'  autumn." 

Jim  dexterously  twisted  his  treasured 
property  away  from  the  other's  trem- 
bling hand. 

"So  that's  what  ye're  at!"  he  cried. 
"Nay,  nay,  Joe;  I've  had  enough  o' 
your  payin'  back.  I  know  what  that 
manes.  You  an'  yer  missus  'ud  make 
yer  dinner  off  'em,  if  ye  didn't  chop  the 
lot  for  a  drink  straight  off." 

"No.  no."  pleaded  Joe.  almost  tearful- 
ly; "  'tis  too  bad  to  say  such  things,  an' 
take  a  pore  man's  character  away.  I'll 
gi'e  ye  me  Bible  oath— dang  me,  an* 
overythin'  reg'lar  by  the  Book— that  I'd 
put  'em  straight  in  the  ground,  Jim 
Cross." 

"Well.  I  can't  spare  the  taters,  any- 
how," grumbled  Jim.  "I'm  a  pore  man 
an*  have  to  purvlde  for  mysel*  an'  my 
family.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  obleege  ye, 
but  so  'tis." 


He  walked  off,  leaving  poor  old  Joe 
staring  blankly  after  him. 

By  and  by  a  light  quick  tread  was 
heard  approaching  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  a  dapper-looking  young  fel- 
low rounded  the  corner  of  the  lane, 
whistling  to  himself  as  he  advanced. 
He.  too,  carried  a  fork,  and  a  half- 
filled  sack  was  flung  over  his  shoulder. 

•'Goin'  up  to  the  'lotments?"  inquired 
Joseph  falteringly. 

"Yes  I've  Jest  knocked  off  work,  an' 
am  goln'  up  there  for  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore dark.  Pine  evenln',  Mr.  Frisby." 

"Aye,  sure."  said  Joseph.  "Ye've  got 
a  grand  sackful  there,  Jan." 

"  'Tls  a  big  piece  to  fill  up,  Mr.  Fris- 
by. We  han't  got  above  half  enough  o* 
our  own.  Weil  have  to  buy  some." 

"I  haven't  got  one  to  put  in  my  bit  o' 
ground,"  said  Joseph  Impressively. 
"What  do  ye  think  of  that,  Jan  Dom- 
eny?  Not  one;  no,  nor  not  so  much  as  a 
stalk  o*  cabbage." 

"Well  now,"  said  Jan.  "  'tis  very  sad, 
that.  Mr.  Frisby.  A  sorrowful  tale,  in- 
deed. Mayhap  Parson  'ud  help  ye." 

"Nay,"  returned  Joseph  lugubriously; 
"we  be  chapel  folk,  an*  Parson  he  says 
he  han't  got  no  faith  In  me." 

"Well,  'tis  terrible  onfart'nate  for  'ee, 
I'm  sure."  returned  Mr.  Domeny  uncon- 
cernedly. "But  bad  times  can't  lalst 
forever.  There's  comfort  In  that,  Mr. 
Frisby.  The  Lard  trumpets  the  wind  to 
the  sore  lamb,  as  Scriptur*  says." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  edi- 
fying aphorism,  young  Jan  Domeny 
hoisted  his  sack  a  little  higher  up  on  his 
shoulder,  and  strode  on. 

"They  be  all  alike,"  muttered  Joe  to 
himself;  "they  be  a  stony-hearted  lot. 
Not  one  among  'em  'ud  gi'e  a  man  a 
helpln*  hand.  Dang  'em  all!"  cried  Joe, 
and  he  thumped  upon  the  gate. 

He  turned  and  shuffled  slowly  tow- 
ards the  house,  pushing  open  the  door. 
A  little  old  woman  was  sitting,  propped 
up  by  pillows,  In  an  armchair  near  the 
hearth.    She  was  almost  crippled  by 
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rheumatism,  yet  managed  in  some  Inex- 
plicable way  to  preserve  a  tolerable  ap- 
pearance of  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
both  In  her  own  person  and  in  such  of 
her  surroundings  as  came  within  reach 
of  her  poor  distorted  fingers.  The 
hearth  was  tidy,  for  instance,  and  the 
kitchen  utensils  and  crockery  on  the 
little  dresser  behind  her  chair  were 
bright  and  clean.  It  must  be  supposed 
that  her  husband,  who  would  have  been 
much  the  better  for  a  share  of  her  at- 
tention, kept  himself  systematically  out 
of  reach. 

"Well?"  she  inquired,  eagerly  look- 
ing up  as  he  entered. 

"Well,  'tain't  a  bit  o'  use.  They'll 
none  o'  them  do  a  thing  for  me." 

Mrs.  Prlsby  sighed.  "Come,  sit  down 
anyhow,"  she  said.  "Supper's  ready,  an* 
the  tea's  drawed  beautiful." 

Joe  shambled  over  and  sat  down.  His 
wife,  leaning  painfully  forward  In  her 
chair,  moved  the  little  brown  teapot 
from  the  hob  to  the  table,  and  then 
Stooping  again  with  yet  more  difficulty 
took  up  a  plateful  of  dry  toast  and  prof- 
fered It  to  the  old  man." 

"There!"  she  said.  "I  made  ye  that 
for  a  bit  o'  change.  The  fire  was  burn- 
in'  up  so  clear  an'  nice,  I  J  1st  thought 
I'd  do  It.  'Twill  be  a  nice  change  for 
'ee,  Joseph — 'twill  sure." 

She  spoke  In  a  high  quavering  voice, 
peering  anxiously  the  while  at  her 
spouse. 

He  took  a  piece  of  toast  and  turned 
It  over;  then  broke  off  a  bit  and  flung 
It  on  the  table. 

"  'TIs  as  bard  as  flint,  woman,"  he 
said  indignantly.  "Where  d'ye  think  I 
can  find  teeth  to  bite  en?" 

"Nay  now,  *tl«  not  so  'ard  as  that 
comes  to,"  urged  she.  "I  can  bite  en, 
an'  I  han't  got  a  single  tooth  left  Sop 
it  in  yer  tea,  do  'ee  now,  an'  K'll  slip 
down  nice." 

"Slip  down,  Indeed!  It  'ud  want  a 
bit  o'  butter,  or  a  bit  o*  gralse  for  that. 
But  here  us  be— two  old  ancient  folks 


'Lotments. 

as  has  lived  in  this  parish  man  an'  wife 
for  fifty-two  year,  an*  they'll  not  so 
much  as  gl'e  us  a  tater." 

"Yes,  a  tater  'ud  be  nice,  sure,"  quav- 
ered the  old  woman.  "It  'ud  be  very 
nice." 

"Or  a  bit  o'  green  stuff  'ud  be  nice." 
went  on  Frlsby  emphatically.  "I  could 
eat  this  bread  if  they'd  gi'e  I  a  bit  o* 
green  to  put  to't  But  no,  'tis  'Go 
away,  I've  nothin'  for  'ee'  all  round. 
There's  every  man  an'  bwoy  In  the 
place  workln'  up  at  the  'lotments  get- 
tin'  the  taters  into  the  ground  as  fast 
as  ever  they  can  stick  'em.  If  they  was 
to  gi'e  us  half  a  dozen  each  they'd  nev- 
er miss  it,  an'  I  could  get  my  bit  o' 
ground  planted  up.  But  no,  they  be 
all  took  up  wl'  theirselves— never  a 
thought  for  we." 

Mrs.  Frlsby  rubbed  her  shrivelled 
hands  together,  and  sighed. 

"Ah,  'tis  hard,"  she  said;  "'tis  hard, 
sure." 

And  then  silence  fell  between  the  old 
couple,  and  each  consumed  their 
meagre  fare  without  any  great  appear- 
ance of  appetite. 

Presently  Joseph  set  down  his  cup, 
pushed  back  his  chair,  and  stood  up, 

"Where  be  goin'?"  asked  bis  wife 
querulously.  "I  never  seed  such  a  fid- 
get of  a  man." 

"I'm  goin'  up  to  the  'lotments,"  he  re- 
sponded curtly. 

"Laive  me  a  pall  o'  water  first  do,  so 
as  I  can  be  wash  In'  up.  I  reckoned  ye'd 
ha'  helped  me  a  bit  to-night— rheumat- 
ics Is  terrible  bad." 

Joseph  took  up  the  pall  without  a 
word  and  went  out;  presently  an  ex- 
cruciating creaking  and  squeaking  was 
heard  as  he  turned  the  rusty  handle  of 
the  windlass.  After  some  time  he  hob- 
bled back,  the  water  splashing  from  the 
overflowing  bucket  at  every  step. 

"Dear!  what  a  mess  the  man  d' 
make!"  groaned  Mrs.  Frlsby.  "Carry 
It  studdy,  for  the  Lard's  sake.  Now 
sit  down,  do  'ee,  an'  gi'e  me  a  hand." 
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"Nay,  I'm  off,"  responded  her  lord  In 
surly  tones;  and  In  another  moment  the 
garden  gate  creaked  on  Its  hinges,  and 
his  departing  steps  fell  heavily  on  the 
lane  outside. 

This  somewhat  circuitous  path  led 
first  past  a  horse-pond,  then  skirted  the 
beautifully  kept  churchyard,  with  the 
ancient,  ivygrown  edifice  in  the  centre. 
Then  it  darted  off  at  an  abrupt  angle, 
apparently  to  avoid  encroaching  on  the 
farm  premises  in  the  rear  of  the  church, 
where  the  picturesque  building  which 
had  once  been  a  tithe-barn  was  now  de- 
voted to  humbler  purposes.  The  lane 
ceased  at  its  junction  with  the  high 
road,  but  crossing  the  latter,  and  fol- 
lowing the  footpath  for  a  lHtle  way, 
Joseph  came  to  another  lane  which, 
after  a  few  hundred  yards,  became  a 
steep  ascent. 

The  blackthorn  was  still  in  flower 
here  and  there  In  the  hedges,  which  ac- 
counted, as  the  country  folk  would  have 
said,  for  the  peculiarly  keen  and  chilly 
quality  of  the  evening  blast;  but  the 
twisted  twigs  of  the  more  genial  haw- 
thorn were  powdered,  as  It  were,  with 
a  delicate  dust  of  green.  Trailing  ten- 
drils of  honeysuckle  were  already  In 
full  leaf,  and  young  saplings  of  elder 
stretched  out  slender  bare  limbs  tufted 
at  the  ends  with  crimson.  Downy  cat- 
kins, moreover,  on  many  a  willow 
bough,  gave  further  promise  of  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  "Sweet  o'  the 
Tear;"  and  there  were  violets  in  the 
banks,  and  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
primroses,  and  a  glory  of  dandelions  all 
around. 

But  poor  old  Joe  Frisby.  as  he  tolled 
painfully  up  the  stony  incline,  had  no 
eye  for  any  of  these  trivialities;  his 
mind  was  set  upon  more  weighty  mat- 
ters—he was  bent.  Indeed,  upon  noth- 
ing less  important  than  an  appeal  to 
the  community  at  large.  Singly  the 
neighbors  had  rejected  and  despised  his 
petition;  taken  collectively  they 'might, 
for  very  shame's  sake,  be  moved  to 


grant  it  No  man,  as  Joseph  dimly  felt, 
likes  his  individual  generosity  to  be 
overmuch  counted  upon;  but  a  whole 
community— each  member  making  quite 
sure  that  his  neighbor  does  as  much  as 
he— may  sometimes  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
cede to  a  claim  which  all  alike  acknowl- 
edge. 

Now  voices  fell  upon  his  ear,  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  spades  at  work. 
An  opening  in  the  hedge  revealed  a  gate 
towards  which  Joseph  made  his  way. 
On  the  other  side  lay  the  allotments, 
narrow  strips  of  ground,  most  of 
which  were  already  broken  up  Into 
brown  ridges,  while  a  few  were  still 
encumbered  with  the  lingering  stalks  of 
last  year's  cabbages,  or  an  untidy 
growth  of  weeds.  On  this  propitious 
evening  the  place  seemed  alive  with 
men  and  women;  some  delving,  some 
hoeing,  some  cutting  up  the  "sets"— not 
a  patch  of  ground  but  had  its  occu- 
pant. Every  one  was  busy  and  every 
one  seemed  merry.  Jan  Domeny,  with 
coat  flung  off  and  shirt-sleeves  rolled 
high,  was  lustily  chanting  a  three-year- 
old  music-hall  dKty,  which  had  just 
found  its  way  to  Dorsetshire.  Further 
away  the  bent  back  of  Jim  Cross 
formed  a  moving  arch  against  the  sky- 
.line;  a  grandchild  had  joined  him,  and 
was  trotting  along  beside  him  carrying 
the  basket  of  potatoes. 

Joseph  stood  leaning  over  the  gate  for 
a  little  while,  his  eyes  travelling  slowly 
from  one  group  to  another;  after  long 
hesitation  he  passed  in  and  walked  de- 
liberately up  the  grassy  track  which 
divided  two  batches  of  the  allotments. 
Many  of  the  workers  looked  up  a  mo- 
ment with  a  word  or  nod  of  recognition, 
and  Joseph  nodded  back,  paused  as  If 
to  speak,  hesitated  and  then  went  on. 
At  last  he  reached  the  centre  of  the 
ground,  and  there  came  to  a  halt  He 
took  off  his  battered  hat.  flourished  It  to 
attract  attention,  and  began,  pitching 
his  quavering  voice  as  high  as  he  could, 
and  said: 
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"Neighbors  all,  I've  summat  to  say  to 

•ee." 

"Hello!"  cried  the  man  nearest  to 
him,  straightening  himself  and  staring. 
"Here's  old  Joe  Frisby  turned  Methody 
praicher." 

"Nay,  he've  a-Jined  the  Salvation 
Army,  sure,"  cried  another,  who  was 
himself  a  regular  subscriber  to  the 
War  Cry. 

"I  know  what  he's  after,"  muttered 
Jan,  working  away  very  diligently. 
"Don't  you  take  no  heed,  none  of  you." 

"I've  been  countin'  of  ye  up,"  pur- 
sued  Joseph,  leaning  on  his  stick  and 
looking  nervously  round.  "Here  be 
twenty  chaps  workln'  in  the  'lotments; 
aye,  twenty  chaps,  not  reckonln'  wom- 
en and  children,  an*  ye  be  all  puttln*  in 
taters.  An'  here  am  I  wi'  my  garden  at 
home  waitln'  to  be  planted,  an'  not  a 
bit  o'  seed  to  put  In  It" 

"I  telled  'ee,  didn't  I?"  muttered  Jan 
to  his  nearest  neighbor.  "I  knowed 
'twas  that  he  was  at" 

"I've  lived  among  ye  man  and  bwoy 
for  seventy-five  year.  Aye,  an'  my  wife 
an'  me  has  been  wed  among  ye  fifty- 
two  year.  There  she  d'  sit  at  home 
crippled,  poor  soul.  We've  nought  In 
the  world  but  what  parish  gives  us. 
Half  a  pound  o*  tea  a  week,  an'  some  • 
bread.  Bread  an'  tea,  neighbors,  bread 
an'  tea;  'tisn't  very  satlsfyin'  to  the  in- 
nards. Me  an'  my  wife  was  never 
great  folks  for  mate,  but  we'd  like  a 
tater  to  our  dinner,  or  a  bit  o'  green 
stuff.  An'  so  I've  ha'  bin  thlnkln'— " 

He  looked  round  again,  hesitatingly 
and  pitifully. 

'"Tis  a  mortal  sight  o'  taters  as  Is 
here  among  ye  between  one  an'  another 
—aye,  a  mortal  lot  I  d'  'low"— again 
the  pause  and  the  appealing  glance— "If 
every  man  'ud  spare  me  a  few  like  I'd 
get  two  or  three  ranks  made  up  without 
any  of  ye  bein'  at  much  loss." 

The  bystanders  looked  at  each  other, 
then  each  man  glanced  Involuntarily  at 
his  own  store.  None  of  them  were  over 


well  endowed  with  this  world's  goods, 
and  the  calculations  of  each  had  been 
made  to  a  nicety.  Old  Jim  Cross  con- 
tinued to  work  without  turning  bit 
head,  and  Jan  Domenv  smiled  some- 
what sarcastically. 

"Why,  ye  see  His  this  way,  Joseph," 
said  a  large  mild  man,  with  an  habitu- 
ally puzzled  expression  of  countenance; 
"we  be  pore  folks,  all  on  us;  we've  a- 
tnany  little  mouths  to  feed,  an*  not 
much  to  put  In  'em.  An'  what  wl'  prices 
goin'  up  an'  rent  day  a-comln'  round  so 
often  like,  a  man's  hand  d*  seem  to  be 
always  In  his  pocket  an'  it's  give,  give, 
an'  pay,  pay,  ever  an'  always,  d'ye  see? 
Now  my  taters,"  he  cast  a  calculating 
eye  upon  the  half-filled  sack  at  his  feet 
"they'll  not  go  so  far  to  make  up  three 
ranks  for  ourselves,  an'  three  ranks  la 
the  laist  we  can  do  wl'.  Aye,  wl'  a 
houseful  of  growin'  chlldern  taters  d* 
la  1st— well,  I  mid  say  they  blisses  next 
to  no  time." 

His  hearers  drew  a  long  breath  of  re- 
lief. If  Bd'ard  Boyt,  who  was  well 
known  to  be  a  poor  man  with  a  long 
family,  had  been  Imprudently  generous, 
what  might  not  be  expected  of  other 
folks  who  might  be  supposed  better 
able  to  afford  him  assistance! 

"Aye,  'tis  very  trew  what  Bd'ard 
says.  Charity  d'  begin  at  borne.  It  'ud 
seem  a  bit  'ard  to  go  a-buyln'  for  one- 
self along  of  helpln'  a  neighbor,"  said 
somebody. 

"Aye,  I  d'  'low  'tis  trew,"  agreed  an- 
other. 

"Trew  enough,  sure!"  chimed  In  a 
third. 

"We  be  sarry  for  'ee,"  summed  up  a 
fourth;  "aye,  we  be  very  sarry  for  'ee, 
Joseph,  but  'tis  the  onfarf  nate  natur*  o* 
things  as  pore  folks  d'  have  to  do  the 
best  they  can." 

Then,  amid  a  general  chorus  of  regret- 
ful approval,  spades  were  plied,  and 
backs  were  bent  as  before. 

Joe  shambled  back  to  the  gate  again, 
and  stood  for  some  time  leaning  over 
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it  and  staring  at  the  tollers.  His  fscs 
was  very  red,  and  his  loose  Irregular 
under-lip  trembled  A  few  furtive 
glances  were  cast  in  his  direction,  but 
no  one  spoke,  and  after  a  time  he 
turned  and  went  down  the  lane  again, 
bis  bent  form  clad  in  its  shabby  white 
coat  travelling  slowly  past  gap  after 
gap  in  the  hedge  until  It  drifted  out  of 
the  range  of  vision  of  the  workers.  As 
he  walked,  however,  his  heart  was  hot 
within  him  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment and  a  bitter  sense  of  injustice. 

"They'll  lave  me  to  starve,"  he  said 
to  himself;  "an'  I've  a-lived  among  'em 
for  seventy-five  year." 

His  sense  of  injury  deepened  each 
time  that  he  recalled  this  fact,  and  he 
shook  his  head  vengefully. 

As  he  tottered  on  his  resentment 
gradually  suggested  to  him  a  startling 
plan  of  action.  He  thought  of  it  all  the 
way  down  the  lane  and  across  the  road, 
and  along  by  the  tithe-barn  and  the 
church,  and  by  the  time  he  came  to  the 
horse-pond  his  mind  was  made  up. 

"A  man  must  live,"  he  said.  "If  oth- 
er folks  won't  help  en  he  must  help  his- 
self." 

There  was  a  fine  moon  that  night,  and 
had  any  one  been  abroad  an  hour  or  so 
after  midnight,  he  would  have  marked 
a  white  shape  creeping  slowly  up  the 
lane  which  led  to  the  allotments,  and 
presently  entering  in  at  the  gate  al- 
ready described,  and  moving  from  one 
newly  planted  patch  of  ground  to  an- 
other. 

"Only  three  from  Ed'ard  because  he've 
a-spoke  me  fair,"  murmured  Joseph  to 
himself;  "an'  I'll  not  take  'em  altogeth- 
er, neither.  I  wouldn't  lave  the  pore 
chap  wi'  a  great  gap  in  the  rank." 

Joseph  dropped  something  carefully 
into  the  sack  which  he  carried  over  his 
arm,  and  then  he  drew  together  the  dis- 
turbed clods  and  patted  them  down. 
Then  waddling  along  with  his  legs 
across  the  drill  he  cautiously  removed 
another  "set,"  and  then  another. 
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"That'll  do  for  Ed'ard,"  he  muttered. 
"  'Tls  for  f eedln*  the  pore,  so  the  Lard'U 
make  it  up  to  en.  Now,  Jan,  I'll  take 
a  good  few  from  'ee,  because  ye  be  a 
danged  'ard-'earted  chap.  An'  I  don't 
care  where  I  d'  take  'em,  nor  if  it  do 
make  gaps— nay,  that  I  don't.  Ye've  a- 
sowed,  an'  ye've  a-watered,  so  to  speak, 
Jan,  but  I  d*  'low  that  it'll  sarve  'ee 
right  If  the  Lard  don't  gi'e  'ee  no  In- 
crease." 

He  unearthed  the  "sets,"  taking 
every  precaution,  however,  to  make  the 
ground  look  undisturbed.  He  went  the 
rounds,  in  fact,  till  his  sack  was  nearly 
full,  and  then  beat  a  retreat  down  the 
lane,  carrying  home  his  booty  unob- 
served. 

It  chanced  that  Jim  Cross,  waking 
with  the  dawn,  fancied  he  heard  the 
sound  of  a  spade  in  the  next  garden.  On 
his  way  to  work,  a  little  later  on,  he  ob- 
served that  a  goodly  portion  of  Joseph's 
patch  of  ground  was  Indeed  freshly  dug 
up.  Joseph  was  standing  by  the  gate 
as  usual,  and  nodded  affably  as  his 
neighbor  passed. 

"I  see  ye've  a-bin  dlggln',"  remarked 
Jim,  pausing  with  a  surprised  expres- 
sion. "Looks  as  if  ye  was  a-gettin*  the 
ground  ready  for  taters." 

"Well,  an'  maybe  I  am  a-gettin'  the 
ground  ready  for  taters,"  returned 
Joseph  warmly.  "I  puts  my  trust  where 
trust  be  due.  My  fellow  creator's  have 
a-turned  their  backs  on  me,  so  I  looks 
to  the  Lard.  Aye."  repeated  Joseph, 
turning  up  his  eyes  piously,  "I  looks  to 
the  Lard  for  *elp,  Jim  Cross.  The 
Lard'U  purvlde." 

Jim  was  much  impressed. 

"I've  put  me  trust  In  Providence," 
pursued  Joseph,  peering  at  him  cau- 
tiously out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye; 
"and  to  show  as  I've  a-put  my  trust  In 
Providence,  I'm  a-gettin'  ready  my  bit 
o*  ground.  When  the  Lard  sends  me 
them  taters.  neighbor,  he'll  find  I 
ready." 

Jim  looked  bard  at  him,  and  Joseph 
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folded  bis  arms  and  looked  back  stead- 
ily and  mildly. 

"I  don't  bear  *ee  no  grudge,  Jim,"  he 
went  on.  "I  don't  bear  nobody  no 
grudge,  but  I  do  put  my  trust  in  the 
Lard." 

Jim  went  on  his  way,  scratching  his 
head  from  time  to  time,  and  casting 
back  sundry  furtive  glances  at  his 
neighbor,  who  suddenly  appeared  to 
him  in  a  new  and  Impressive  light. 

When  he  disappeared  Joseph  went 
back  to  his  digging,  his  countenance 
still  wearing  an  expression  of  aggrieved 
virtue.  After  much  pondering  on  his 
own  conduct,  and  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  up  to  it,  he  had  come  to 
look  upon  himself  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  martyr,  and  to  consider  his  recent  ac- 
tion not  only  justifiable,  but  in  a  certain 
sense  inspired.  He  was,  therefore, 
scarcely  surprised  when,  late  that  even- 
ing, Jim  Cross  came  up  to  him  with  a 
deprecating  air. 

"Me  an'  a  few  of  'em  yonder  have 
been  a-talkin'  about  you,  Joseph,"  be 
remarked. 

"Have  ye?"  responded  Joseph,  with 
an  air  of  lordly  unconcern. 

"Aye.  Us  was  sayin'  It  did  seem  a 
bit  'ard  to  dlsapp'int  *ee  like,  when  you 
was  so  trustful  an'  patient,  so  us  agreed 
as  we'd  try  an'  spare  'ee  a  few  'sets' 
between  us.  As  I  did  say,  the  Lard'll 
make  It  up  to  we;  an'  I  d*  think  He  will, 
neighbor." 

"He  will,  sure,"  agreed  Joseph  sol- 
emnly, as  he  held  out  his  grimy  hand 
for  the  basket  which  Jim  respectfully 
tendered  him. 

Next  came  Bd'ard  Boyt  with  a  very 
small  bagful,  but  a  heart  overflowing 
with  good-will.  Joseph  thanked  him 
for  his  contribution  almost  with  the  air 
of  one  bestowing  a  benediction. 

M'Ha  very  well  done  of  'ee,  Ed'ard; 
an'  ye'll  not  be  no  loser.  Nay,  you'll  see 
how  things  11  turn  out  wl*  ye." 

One  after  another  they  came,  ending 
with  Jan  Domeny.  whom  Frisby  re- 


ceived a  little  distantly,  but  on  the 
whole  forgivingly. 

"  'Tia  but  a  pore  lot  as  ye've  brought 
me,  Jan.  I  d'  'low  as  Bd'ard  Boyt  bev 
done  better  nor  you.  Aye,  he've  done 
very  well  for  he,  such  a  pore  man  as  he 
be,  an'  such  a  long  fam'ly  as  he  have." 

"Why,  we've  a-had  to  buy,  Mr.  Fris- 
by," returned  Jan,  apologetically.  "But 
there,  I'll  see  if  us  can  spare  a  few 
more,  an'  fetch  'em  round  to  morrow." 

"To  morrow  '11  do  very  well,''  agreed 
Joseph  generously;  and  so  they  parted. 

Then  Frisby  fell  to  work  with  a  joy- 
ful heart,  setting  out  first  of  all  the  po- 
tatoes which  he  had  purloined,  and 
which  he  had  originally  designed  to 
plant  surreptitiously  by  night  intend- 
ing, when  the  first  shoots  made  their 
appearance,  to  assure  his  neighbors  that 
they  had  sprung  miraculously  from  the 
ground.  Thia  was  better;  moreover  the 
second  edition  of  "sets"  was  much 
larger  than  the  first,  and  he  now  found 
himself  In  a  position  to  stock  bis  entire 
garden. 

•*The  Lard  'elps  them  as  'elps  their- 
selves,"  he  said  to  himself  once  more, 
aa  he  waded  solemnly  up  and  down  the 
drills. 

From  that  day  forward  Joseph  Fris- 
by was  respected  by  all  the  village  folk. 
He  had  "got  religion,"  to  begin  with — 
more  religion  than  anybody  had  cred- 
ited him  with,  and  he  had  evidently 
been  singled  out  by  Heaven  for  special 
favors.  H1b  crop  prospered  wonderful- 
ly; people  were  quite  amazed  to  see  the 
marvellous  return  made  by  their  con- 
tributions, and  were  the  more  aston- 
ished because  other  small  producers 
had  not  found  It  such  a  very  good  year 
for  taters.  There  were  many  gaps 
among  the  ranks  at  the  allotments,  and 
It  was  noticeable  that  Jan  Domeny,  m 
particular,  had  suffered  severely.  No 
one  was  more  loud  In  commiserating 
this  misfortune  than  Joseph  Frisby. 

"The  ways  of  Providence  be  wonder- 
ful, as  the  Scrip  tor's  say,  Jan  Domeny.'' 
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he  remarked  one  day.   "Aye,  'tis  what    Ingly.  "I  d'  'low  that  He've  a-gFed  It 


I  often  d'  My  to  myself:  a  man  may 
plant  and  a  man  may  water,  but  'tis  the 
Lard  as  gives  the  increase." 
**Well,"  returned  Jan,  a  little  grudg- 


to  you,  Mr.  Frisby." 

"He  have,  Jan;  He  have!" 
Joseph  heartily. 

M.  If. 


A  GIRL-GRADUATE  OF  SPAIN. 


A  girl-graduate,  to  use  Tennyson's 
or,  to  use  the  terrible 
of  to-day,  a  lady-student. 
Is  essentially  a  product  of  the  higher 
culture.  Whenever  and  wherever  civil- 
ization  rises  appreciably  above  Its  nor- 
mal temperature,  then  and  there  ahe 
will  reach  her  full  development,  as,  for 
In  the  Italy  of  the  fifteenth 
or  In  the  England  of  to-day. 
Hence  she  Is  at  times  endemic,  at  oth- 
ers epidemic.  More  Interesting,  how- 
ever, are  sporadic  appearances  at  peri- 
ods or  in  places  where  the  Intellectual 
atmosphere  might  seem  to  be  least  con- 
genial There  have  been  lady-students 
who  <to  use  a  more  poetic  and  therefore 
more  appropriate  metaphor)  resemble  a 
November  primrose,  as  to  which  it  Is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  rathe 
or  laggard,  whether  It  is  out  too  early 
or  too  late.  Men  of  science  would  argue 
that  such  a  phenomenal  lady-student  Is 
either  a  troublesome  survival  or  a  pre- 
monitory symptom.  Plain  men,  having 
no  such  difficulties,  would  summarily 
catalogue  her  as  a  Freak. 

Such  a  Freak,  or  rather  such  an  un- 
seasonable primrose,  was  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  Her  name  will  easily  be  re- 
membered, for  It  was  merely  Dona 
Maria  Isldra  Quintina  de  Ouzmftn  y  la 
Cerda.  She  was  born  on  October  81st 
1708.  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
knew  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Italian, 
to  say  nothing  of  philosophy  and  like- 

"in  all  their  lati- 


tude." She  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Spanish  Academy  In  November, 
1784,  and  In  the  following  year  the  Unl- 
versity  of  Alcal&  conferred  upon  her  the 
degree  of  Doctoress  (Doctora)  in  Philos- 
ophy and  Lhterae  Humanlores.  It  Is  no- 
ticeable that  in  the  eighteenth  century 
respect  was  still  paid  to  grammar  and 
the  feminine  gender,  and  even  lady- 
students  clamoring  for  degrees  did  not 
claim  the  style  of  Bachelor  and  Master. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  a  Spanish 
university  In  the  eighteenth  century 
should  be  so  far  In  the  fore-front  of 
progress  as  to  admit  a  lady  to  degrees. 
Spain,  in  spite  of  the  French  polish 
with  which  Bourbon  dynasty  had  striv- 
en to  beautify  the  contents  of  the  Inher- 
ited lumber-room,  was  still  the  butt  of 


man  or  Italian.  Doctors  of 
would  laugh  over  their  brethren  of  the 
Peninsula,  who  gravely  argued  that 
night-caps  were  injurious  as  making  the 
head  too  hot  and  as  being  conducive  to 
What  civilised  person,  man 
rer  went  to  bed  without  a 
night-cap! 

Other  reasons  more  strictly  academic 
appeared  to  militate  against  women's 
degrees  In  Spain.  Until  their  deplorable 
Galllclzatlon  In  the  present  century  the 
Spanish  universities  more  closely  re- 
sembled Oxford  and  Cambridge  than 
those  of  any  continental  nation.  They 
were   composed   of   several  colleges 
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friction  between  the  university  and  the 
colleges  was  not  uncommon.  Under* 
graduate  life  had  the  same  somewhat 
boisterous  character.  It  Is  a  prominent 
feature  of  picaresque  novels,  which  has 
its  counterpart  In  English  Action,  and 
which  passing  through  Smollett  finds 
Its  quintessence  In  "Verdant  Green."  It 
would  be  Indiscreet  to  enquire  too  close- 
ly Into  the  learning  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
fessors. In  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
the  Cortes  of  Castllle  set  forth  In  a  pe- 
tition that  H  was  found  Injurious  to  the 
students  that  professors  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  life  or  for  long  terms,  be- 
cause, having  once  obtained  their 
chairs,  they  never  worked  In  them. 
This  was  natural  enough,  for  the  object 
of  taking  a  chair  Is  to  rest,  and,  be  It  a 
comfortable  one,  to  sleep.  The  petition- 
ers, however,  did  humbly  pray  that  ap- 
pointments should  be  made  for  short 
terms,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  years. 
The  petition  was  not  granted  at  the 
time,  but  at  a  later  period  the  reform 
was  Introduced,  though  with  indifferent 
results,  for  the  chair  with  its  three  or 
four  years  of  slumber  went  the  regular 
round  among  the  senior  members  of  the 
Faculty.  The  number  of  students  at 
Alcala  was  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  of  professors  thirty-one.  Such 
was  the  society  to  which  the  lady, 
whose  name  our  readers  will  remember, 
claimed  to  be  admitted. 

The  Initiative  did  not  then  lie  with 
the  more  Impressionable  members  of 
the  university,  nor  with  any  organized 
association  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  but  with  a  paternal  crown.  The 
appreciative  government  of  Charles  the 
Third,  anxious  to  gratify  reasonable 
feminine  ambition,  nevertheless  saw  ob- 
stacles to  submitting  the  young  lady  to 
the  normal  four  years*  course  of  under- 
graduate study  or  amusement  She 
might,  as  subsequent  events  would 
seem  to  prove,  be  possibly  of  use  at 
home;  moreover,  being  as  she  was  a 
lady-student.  It  Is  needless  to  set  out 


the  conclusive  documentary  evidence 
that  she  was  divinely  fair.  Even  for  pa- 
tient man  preliminaries  are  always  tedi- 
ous; the  kindly  crown  deserved  well  of 
women  for  facilitating  success  more 
rapidly.  Thus,  then,  it  came  about  that 
the  Minister,  Florida  Blanca,  communi- 
cated to  the  university  the  royal  wish 
that  the  degree  of  Doctoress  In  Philoso- 
phy and  Litterae  Humanlorea  should  be 
conferred  upon  our  heroine,  when  she 
-had  undergone  the  corresponding  ex- 
amination. 

Women,  as  a  race,  were  not  regarded 
with  favor  at  the  University  of  Alcala. 
They  were,  with  games  of  chance  and 
Instruments  of  music,  the  objects  which 
were  forbidden  access  to  undergradu- 
ates' rooms;  so  strict  was  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  term  woman,  that  even 
washerwomen  were  Included  in  It.  For- 
tunately the  reason  for  the  framing  of 
college  rules  Is  their  violation.  When 
processions  passed  down  the  streets  of 
Alcala,  those  who  turned  their  eyes 
towards  heaven  might  spy  shapely  fem- 
inine elbows  resting  on  the  window- 
cushions  of  the  college  rooms.  Doubt- 
less after  a  bull-fight  supper.  In  the  in- 
terludes of  cards  and  dice,  sufficient  In- 
struments of  music  might  be  found  to 
twang  accompaniment  to  such  lines  as 
even  the  quadrangle  of  Oriel  has  re- 
echoed. 

Drink,  drink  to  those  whose  lightest 
sighs 

Are  dearer  far  than  learning's  prize. 
To  flushing  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes 
Complutentn  bibite.1 

The  University  Council  has  been  crit- 
icised for  Its  unenthusiastic  reception  of 
the  royal  letter,  for  Its  reply  treated  the 
royal  request  somewhat  ostentatiously 
as  a  command,  and  the  proposed  ex- 
amination as  an  otiose  formality.  This 
need  not  excite  surprise.  Should  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  In  performance  of 

1  Complatenslft-  was  the  adjectival  eqolra- 
lent  for  Alcala. 
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his  functions  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  address  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  In  his  capacity  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge,  requesting  that  a  young  lady  of 
seventeen,  who  had  resided  neither  at 
Girton  nor  Newnham,  nor  had  com- 
pleted the  earlier  stages  of  the  univer- 
sity course,  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Moral  Science  Tripos,  the  latter  Duke 
might  not  unnaturally  resent  the  action 
of  the  former,  especially  If  he  was  ex- 
pected to  act  as  examiner  on  a  some- 
what promiscuous  Board  without  gratu- 
ity. The  normal  Board  consisted  of  the 
Professors  of  Philosophy  and  Littene 
Humanlores.  The  Council  doubtless 
thought  that  so  charming  a  candidate 
deserved  an  ornamental  Board,  and 
perhaps  had  a  sneaking  suspicion  that 
safety  lay  in  numbers.  To  test  the  in- 
tellectuals of  this  girl  of  seventeen  sev- 
er examiners  conspired,  including  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Rector,  and  three 
friars.  Provincials  of  their  Orders.  The 
official  program  was  elaborate,  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  King. 

The  candidate  will  In  academic  lan- 
guage elucidate  before  a  full  hour  has 
elapsed  a  chapter  from  Aristotle  chosen 
by  sortilege  on  the  previous  day.  Her 
conclusion  derived  from  the  philoso- 
pher's texts  she  will  establish  by  the 
best  arguments  which  reason  can  ad- 
duce. She  will  then  produce  arguments 
In  reply  to  the  objections  presented  by 
the  Moderators  of  the  Primary  Chairs. 
In  conclusion  she  will  answer  the 
questions  put  by  the  Seven  Doctors,  in 
any  one  of  the  following  languages, 
Greek,  L*tin.  French,  Italian,  8panish. 

1 

9 

To  the  eager  candidate  this  program 
semed  quite  inadequate.  She  offered 
special  subjects  In  addition.  She  was 
prepared  to  explain  the  philology  and 
grammar  of  the  above  five  languages, 
and  to  undergo  examination  in  rhetoric, 
mythology,  geometry,  geography,  gener- 
al philosophy,  logic,  ontosophy,  tbeos- 
ophy,  psychology,  physics  general  and 


special,  treatises  on  animals,  vege- 
tables, and  the  system  of  the  globe,  and 
moral  philosophy.  History  has  not  re- 
corded the  sentiments  and  language  of 
the  seven  examiners  on  receiving  the 
candidate's  list  of  subjects.  The  modern 
historian  of  the  Spanish  University 
hints  that  the  candidate  may  in  some 
of  them  have  known  more  than  some  of 
her  examiners.  This  experience  would 
not  be  peculiar  to  Spain,  nor  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  nor  to  the  examin- 
ation of  lady-students.  The  course  of 
study  pursued  by  the  Dona  Maria 
Isidra  Qulntina  at  least  disproves  the 
theory  that  the  higher  education  of 
women  entails  a  narrow  specialism  in- 
imical to  those  wider  Interests  which  fit 
women  to  supplement  the  gaps  In  their 
future  husbands'  tastes  or  knowledge. 
The  reader  will  conclude  that  the  can- 
didate satisfied,  and  possibly  even 
sated,  her  examiners.  The  degree  was 
duly  conferred  In  the  ball  of  the  archl- 
episcopal  palace  In  the  presence  of 
numerous  and  distinguished  visitors 
from  the  capital.  The  portrait  of  the 
Doctoress  shows  the  half  length  figure 
with  the  blue  hood  over  a  black  velvet 
gown;  on  the  table  at  her  side  Is  the 
blue  tassel,  the  symbol  of  the  degree;  In 
her  hand  she  holds  a  scroll  whereon  is 
written,  Non  est  sapientia  possessio  pre- 
tiosior.  Poor  little  Doctoress  of  seven- 
teen! With  all  her  reading  of  Aristotle 
she  had  not  learned  that  quest  and  not 
possession  sets  upon  knowledge  the 
price  that  Is  worth  paying.  Possession 
Is  nine  points  of  the  law,  but  of  happi- 
ness an  inappreciable  fraction.  Labori- 
ously she  had  climbed  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  and  with  eager  hands  had 
plucked  Its  topmost  fruits.  Perhaps 
they  were  to  prove  but  Dead  Sea  ap- 
ples. At  all  events,  the  summit  of  am- 
bition gained,  nothing  remains  but  to 
anxiously  descend  to  earth.  For  the 
moment  earth  was  not  unwelcome  In 
the  form  of  light  refreshments.  These 
the  thoughtful  Count  of  Ofiate  had  pro- 
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vlded  on  a  liberal  scale,  wherewith  to 
restore  the  fashionable  visitors  from 
Madrid  and  the  senior  members  of  tbe 
University  after  tbe  exhausting,  if  Im- 
proving, ceremony.  It  was  at  this  con- 
juncture that  the  Irrepressible  under- 
graduate elected  to  assert  himself.  The 
story  of  his  Intervention  Is  variously 
told,  and  Indeed,  In  tbe  event  of  a  col- 
lege disturbance  uniformity  of  state- 
meat  is  not  Invariable  at  the  present 
day.  The  undergraduates  professed  to 
be  exasperated  because  the  University 
had  not  been  Invited  to  the  examination 
in  viva  voce  and  the  conference  of  tbe 
degree.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  had 
long  been  complaint*  In  Spanish  univer- 
sities, that  students  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  attend  these  ceremonies  unless 
they  received  a  small  payment  {propina) 
for  their  pains.  Others  will  have  It 
that  when  tbey  tried  to  enter  tbe  hall  to 
view  the  groaning  table,  the  porter,  in 
reasonable  fear  for  the  furniture  and 
the  sweets,  drove  them  from  the  door. 
At  all  events  they  now  filled  the  court- 
yard, drew  out  tables  and  plied  thereon 
the  stock  of  all  the  confectioners  of 
Alcala,  which  they  had  annexed  for 
the  purpose.  Fortunately  the  Count  of 
Ofiate  had  not  drawn  upon  local  sources 
of  supply,  but  had  brought  his  supper, 
his  plate,  and  crockery  from  the  capital. 
After  a  speedy  and  happy  dispatch  of 
the  confectionery,  the  undergraduates 
In  the  best  modern  manner  broke  all 
the  plates  and  dishes.  "Who  breaks 
pays"  was  an  old  Spanish  proverb,  used 
even  by  the  great  Duke  of  Alva  In 
times  long  past  It  Is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  the  breakers  paid  for  every 
plate,  and  It  may  be  a  cause  of  surprise 
that  this  they  did  without  the  gentle 
compulsion  usually  exercised  by  college 
officers  of  discipline  at  such  a  crisis. 

Tbe  shrieking  of  men  and  the  smash- 
ing of  crockery  brought  the  father  of 
the  Doctoress  to  the  window,  whence 
he  expressed  bis  sentiments  with  ur- 
banity.   He  explained  that  tbe  object 


of  the  banquet  was  the  refreshment  of 
the  members  of  the  University  who  at- 
tended the  conference  of  the  degree, 
and  that  as  they  had  a  right  to  be  pres- 
ent he  had  regarded  an  invitation  as 
savoring  of  impertinence.  His  audi- 
ence, however,  was  not  conciliated,  and 
their  leader  replied  in  language  more 
pointed  than  polite.  The  conduct  of 
the  noisy  undergraduates  did  not  meet 
with  entire  approval  from  their  leas 
vile  associates,  and  the  more  sensible 
students  made  amends  for  then*  lack  of 
gallantry  by  a  serenade;  The  Count, 
not  to  be  beaten,  repaid  the  compliment 
with  a  banquet  on  the  last  day  of  his 
stay  at  Alcala,  His  daughter's  uni- 
versity career  was  not  yet  over.  She 
was  made  Councilloress  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  This 
was  an  extraordinary  distinction,  for 
previously  only  theology,  eanon  law. 
and  medicine  were  represented  on  the 
Councils.  The  Masters  in  Arts  had  no 
corporate  existence  as  a  Faculty  and 
could  only  express  their  needs  in  Coun- 
cil through  the  medium  of  the  theolo- 
gians. Tbe  Doctoress  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  a  Chair  of  Rhetoric  and  so 
completely  did  she  enter  Into  the  spirit 
of  the  masculine  professoriate,  that  she 
performed  her  duties  by  deputy  precise- 
ly as  though  she  were  a  man. 

The  Doctoress,  though  protected  by 
triple  brass  against  the  small  but  well- 
armed  tribe  of  examiners,  was  not 
bomb-proof  to  the  artillery  of  love.  The 
Intellect  holds  no  Hen  upon  the  heart 
Our  heroine  married  a  marquis,  which 
an  ordinarily  unintelligent  girl  might 
do.  Tbe  man  aggravated  his  offence  by 
being  also  a  grandee  of  Spain.  If  she 
had  neglected  him,  her  weakness  might 
have  been  condoned,  but  deserting  the 
higher  culture,  she  devoted  herself  to 
tbe  disgusting  domestic  details  of  her 
home  and  family,  for  not  only  was  she 
a  wife  but  tbe  mother  of  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  she  died,  perhaps  from  tbe  result 
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of  overstudy  in  her  teens,  more  prob- 
ably from  the  rusting  of  her  intellect  In 
her  thirties.  University  distinction  is 
not  hereditary,  unless  the  con tem  po- 
of the  father  or  the  mother 
to  be  the  examiners  of  the 
daughter  or  the  son.  There  is  no  evi- 
that  the  children  of  the  Marchion- 


ess ever  supplicated  for  the  humblest 
degree  in  the  lowliest  of  Spain's  deca- 
dent universities.  Such  is  the  plain  un- 
varnished tale  of  a  distinguished  lady- 
student,  the  rathe  or  belated  primrose 
of  Alcala,  If  there  be  a  moral  in  it,  the 
reader,  not  the  writer,  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  Its  discovery. 

t 


THE  DREAD  OF  BEING  DULL. 


The  constant  effort  to  amuse,  varied 
by  the  endeavor  to  astonish,  is  working 
considerable  havoc  even  in  that  depart- 
ment of  literature  supposed  to  be  sacred 
to  amusement,  and  is  assuredly  defeat- 
ing its  own  end.  The  vast  majority  of 
present-day  novels  do  not  a^muse.  If 
they  are  novels  of  adventure,  they  pro- 
vide a  species  of  excitement  which  la 
soon  worked  out  Broadly  speaking,  as 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  pos- 
sible mathematical  riders,  there  Is  a 
limit,  generally  a  very  narrow  one.  to 
the  possible  developments  of  a  plot 
Material  can  only  be  manipulated  in 
certain  ways,  and  one  can  scarcely  hope 
to  surprise  the  reader  long  accustomed 
to  guess,  at  earlier  and  earlier  stages  of 
successive  stories,  who  is  going  to  fall 
In  love  and  out  of  It  who  is  at  the  bot> 
torn  of  the  villainous  machination,  and 
wbo  is  going  to  play  the  virtuous  detec- 
tive.  We  spot  these  things  as  the  ex- 
by  a  vicious  habit,  spots  pos- 
questloos  on  the  most  innocent 
of  history.  Great  masters  of  nar- 
rative, indeed,  have  felt  adventure  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  interest  Defoe 
called  in  the  aid  of  a  background  total- 
ly foreign  to  the  reader's  experience. 
Scott  used  that  of  character. 

But  the  modern  reader  doubts  the  vir- 
tue of  "character."  Some  books  have 
it  writ  large  on  every  page,  as  some 
books  used  to  have  "problem."  They 
in  the  working  out.  Sometimes 


the  dramatis  persona:  achieve 
tricky,  if  not  personality,  and  the  book 
is  composed  of  their  remarks.    If,  by 
the  by,  the  importance  of  construction 
were  better  understood,  no  author 
would  attempt  to  make  a  novel  out  of 
remarks,  any  more   than   he  would 
crowd  all  his  verve  into  his  first  three 
chapters.  His  characters  would  do  and 
say  what  arose  out  of  the  situation,  and 
not  what  appeared  to  him  to  Illustrate 
their  peculiarities.   He  would  regard 
them  as  real  people  with  an  Indepen- 
dent existence— not  diagrams  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  lecture;  and  he  would  impart 
to  the  reader  a  vital  interest  in  them, 
not  a  languid  curiosity  as  to  what  tbey 
were  meant  for.  He  would  have  a  plot 
too,  perhaps  a  simple  one,  but  still  In- 
telligible. He  would  make  the  situa- 
tions arise  naturally  from  the  plot  and 
the  emotions  from  the  situations.  He 
would  not  leave  the  simple  reader  in- 
quiring within  himself  what  it  Is  all 
about.  And— this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  construction— only  with  respect 
for  good  work— he  would  read  his 
proofs. 

Why  do  authors  commit  these 
familiar  sins?  Probably  because  their 
temptations  are  great— if  they  live  by 
writing  tbey  are  perhaps  insuperable.  If 
they  wish  for  an  Immediate  hearing 
they  must  write  what  the  great  mass  of 
readers  can  read,  not  only  with  pleas- 
far  more  deadening  restrlc- 
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tlon— without  effort  It  may,  Indeed,  be 
said  that  those  who  wish  to  provide 
anything  higher  than  amusement  have 
always  been  forced  to  cater  for  the  few. 
while  the  gentleman  who  caters  for  the 
many  simply  discharges  what  was  the 
bear  leader's  function  in  former  days, 
and  baa  no  place  in  literature  at  all.  Of 
course,  a  public  exists  for  good  work, 
and  Is  perhaps  larger  than  ever  It  was. 
But  a  public  also  exists  now  for  second- 
rate  literary  work,  and  for  it  Is  pro- 
duced an  Immense  mass  of  fiction, 
which  threatens  often  to  smother  the 
good,  simply  because  of  the  stupendous 
nature  of  the  task  of  sifting. 

The  modern  writer  also  writes  In  a 
hurry,  because  he  must  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  at  the  right  moment 
—not  to  speak  of  other  reasons.  This 
may  be  the  cause  of  his  Inattention  to 
proofs.  But  the  blighting  influence 
which  above  all  others  destroys  his 
deeper  purposes,  his  freedom,  his  love  of 
his  work— that  lingering  affection  with- 
out which  one  doubts  whether  great  im- 
aginative work  can  be  built  up  at  all- 
Is  his  deadly  fear  of  being  "dull." 

No  one  can  write  worthily  on  a  great 
subject— and  human  nature  is  a  great 
subject— without  making  some  demand 
on  the  patience  of  the  reader.  To  eluci- 
date any  subtle  point,  the  author  must 
explain  himself— and  explanations  are 
useless  unless  followed  with  care.  To 
present  bis  conception  of  the  characters 
he  must  now  and  then  digress,  and  so 
Interrupt  the  action  of  the  story.  Above 
all,  to  exhaust  his  subject,  he  must 
write  much  that  will  not  be  appreciated 
at  the  first  reading.  If  be  permits  him- 
self, in  justice  to  his  theme,  to  Insert 
what  is  not  of  vivid  and  Immediate  In- 
terest, the  reader  Is  wearied  Instantly; 
and  every  stall  is  crowded  with  books 
whose  very  covers  seem  to  shout, 
"Amusement  without  effort"  The  task- 
master Demos  Is  inexorable.  An  Intro- 
ductory page  about  the  hero  will  be  the 
death  of  the  story.    Nobody  wants  to 


know  who  brought  him  up.  where  he 
came  from,  or  how  he  got  there — not 
even  though  the  knowledge  Bhould  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  his  future 
actions  convincing.  On  the  first  page 
he  must  be  either  funny  or  desperate, 
lest  he  and  the  book  should  die.  Now. 
character,  if  depicted  with  any  Justice, 
Is  not  appreciated  at  the  first  reading, 
because  It  must  be  worked  up  with 
many  delicate  touches.  Broad  outlines, 
seized  at  once  by  the  eye,  only  Indi- 
cate a  type;  and  even  then,  if  the  type 
is  not  at  once  recognised.  It  needs  ex- 
planation before  It  can  attract  Besides, 
are  our  most  valued  acquaintances, 
those  who  startled  us  Into  wishing  to 
know  them?  Are  they  those  whose 
friendship  we  have  taken  no  trouble  to 
acquire,  wjiose  antecedents  we  do  not 
want  to  hear,  and  whom  we  throw 
aside  the  moment  we  find  them  in  a 
mood  which  Is  neither  tragic  nor  amus- 
ing? Are  Colonel  Newcome,  Dr.  Prim- 
rose, Lucy  Snowe,  Maggie  Tulllver,  of 
this  kind? 

A  book  published  not  very  long  ago 
laid  a  strong  hold  upon  Its  readers.  It 
was  marked  by  extraordinary  power 
and  depth.  It  almost  left  the  Impres- 
sion of  a  great  book.  But  Its  construc- 
tion had  been  dominated  and  crushed 
by  this  haunting  dread  of  being  dulL 
It  opened— presumably  In  order  to  arrest 
attention— with  a  scene  startling  and 
dramatic  enough  to  have  satisfied  the 
reader  of  old  days  at  that  point — about 
one-third  through  a  novel— where  his  In- 
terest was  so  far  worked  up  that  it  was 
time  for  the  plot  to  thicken.  Explana- 
tions must  come  in  somewhere,  espe- 
cially In  a  philosophic  novel;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  were  dropped  from  Intense 
excitement  Into  retrospect  which  In 
this  order  palled  upon  us.  But  It  is  not 
now  permitted  to  begin  gently  and 
work  up  the  slope.  You  must  begin  at 
the  top  and  go  rapidly,  even  If  you  end 
in  stagnant  water  at  the  bottom.  Again. 
1he  author,  endeavoring  to  live  up  to 
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the  demand  for  feverish  excitement, 
was  unable  to  make  straws  show  the 
way  of  the  wind.  Somebody  bas  ob- 
served that  Becky  Sharp  needed  to 
commit  no  crime  In  order  to  reveal  her- 
self. We  know  what  she  Is  without 
that.  But  the  characters  now  under 
consideration  are  elucidated  by  a  num< 
ber  of  strong— it  might  rather  be  said 
violent— scenes,  written  with  extraor- 
dinary power,  no  doubt,  and  each  in  it- 
self deserving  of  high  praise — but  fall- 
ing to  impress  in  proportion  to  their 
strength,  because  they  dwarf  each  oth- 
er, and  suffer  from  want  of  back- 
ground. The  same  with  the  characters 
themselves.  Hardly  any  of  them  fall 
to  Interest,  and  to  interest  intensely  In 
their  way,  but — hinc  ilke  lacryma.  There 
should  be  a  large  proportion  of  charac- 
ters in  a  book  which  interest  mildly, 
pleasantly,  soothingly;  and  among  them 
the  few  on  which  the  mind  is  fixed 
should  stand  out,  grouped  in  due  subor- 
dination to  a  central  idea.  Here,  for 
fear  any  should  be  reckoned  dull,  there 
are  something  like  half-a-dozen  person- 
ages, all  of  whom  grip  the  readers  as 
strongly  as  a  hero  or  heroine  need  do. 
They  are  not  overdone.  One  is  left 
wishing  to  be  told  more,  not  less,  about 
nearly  all  of  them.  But  they  distract 
Interest  from  one  another;  they  have  no 
connection  or  suitability  for  each  other, 
except  the  fact  that  they  are  found  be- 
tween the  same  covers;  and  the  result 
Is  that  want  of  unity  In  design  which 
must  ensue  when  the  author  is  not  con- 
tent to  allow  any  of  his  characters  to 
stand  behind. 

"I  like  to  have  room  in  a  book."  said 
a  friend  of  the  present  writer;  but 
Demos,  the  unreasonable,  wants  crises 
packed  In  a  book  like  herrings  in  a  bar- 
rel. Fielding  allowed  himself  "room" 
for  disquisitions  on  life  whose  style 
places  them  among  the  jewels  of  the 
English  language.  They  do  not  assist 
the  excitement,  and  probably  contem- 
porary Demos  did  not  like  them,  but 


posterity  does.  Why  do  all  for  Demos  ? 
why  not  something  for  posterity?  Field- 
ing and  his  contemporaries  give  ns 
time  to  live  with  their  heroes  and  hero- 
ines under  normal  conditions— we  get  to 
know  them— they  are  not  incessantly 
urging  our  jaded  emotions  to  tears  and 
laughter.  So  with  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  George  Eliot— but 
which  of  them  would  obtain  the  coveted 
meed  of  praise— the  statement  that 
"you  cannot  put  down  the  book  till  you 
have  finished  it,"  from  a  review  in 
which  Demos  puts  his  trust?  The  books 
you  cannot  put  down  are  so  often  the 
books  you  cannot  take  up  again— but 
Demos  goes  his  way  In  blissful  Igno- 
rance of  that. 

Still.  In  every  age,  real  greatness  will 
turn  to  sound  and  natural  methods.  Mr. 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy  do  not  allow 
Demos  to  regulate  their  style,  their 
plots,  their  times  and  seasons,  their 
choice  of  a  motive.  And  if  we  are  not 
compelled  to  devour  each  of  their  books 
whole  at  a  sitting,  at  any  rate  we  are 
not  satisfied  without  a  second  perusal. 
Mr.  Glsslng,  too— whether  or  not  he  can 
be  called  strong  enough  to  bend  the 
bow— Is  above  constructing  a  bad  Imita- 
tion of  the  weapon  which  anybody  can 
bend,  and  which  has  no  effect  beyond  a 
feeble  twanging  of  the  string.  The  pub- 
lic Is  in  the  debt  of  an  author  who 
gives  it  subtle  philosophy  of  concep- 
tion. 

An  author's  defects  are  easily  traced 
to  his  alms.  Unless  he  has  a  good  deal 
of  the  superhuman  about  him,  he  must 
endeavor  to  arrest  attention,  to  whip 
up  jaded  interest  by  strong  stimulants, 
to  startle  the  mind  at  every  turn— in 
short  never  to  allow  the  reader  to  put 
the  book  down  lest  his  attention  once 
distracted,  he  should  never  take  it  up 
again.  Is  It  of  any  use  to  say  that  it  is 
the  true  artist's  business  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  the  superhuman  about  him— to 
lead  his  public,  not  to  follow  It— to 
brave  the  damning  accusation  of  dul- 
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ness  at  first,  and  to  wait  till  the  world 
values  his  treasure,  rather  than  to 
throw  away  hie  treasure  to  run  after 
the  world,  offering  It  a  rtchauffte  of 


what  he  believes  to  be  admired  and  un- 
derstood? Perhaps  not;  bat  If  not,  art 
Is  In  a  bad  way. 


SI-NGAN  —  THE  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF  CHINA. 


Impressively  dramatic  as  a  political 
Incident,  the  flight  of  the  Chinese 
Court  derives  additional  Interest  from 
the  historical  traditions  of  the  region 
selected  for  retreat  For  Sl-ngan  was  a 
great  and  flourishing  city  In  the  days  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  may  not  improb- 
ably recover,  through  the  influences  of 
Western  civilization,  a  measure  of  the 
importance  It  possessed  once  In  virtue 
of  Its  situation,  but  has  lost  through 
political  change. 

Sl-ngan  is  practically  the  Chinese  ter- 
minus of  the  great  trans- Asiatic  high- 
way along  which  the  Polos  travelled, 
and  along  which  the  silks  of  the  Seres 
were  first  carried  to  Roum.  Sl-ngan 
stands,  in  fact  just  within  the  eastern 
boundary  of  a  region  thut  seems  to  real- 
ize, on  an  extended  scale,  the  concep- 
tion of  an  enclosed  valley  which  finds 
expression  in  so  many  ancient  legends. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mongolian 
plateau,  this  great  basin  is  shut  In  pre- 
cipitously on  the  south  by  a  barrier  of 
mountains  whose  summits  rise  from 
5,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
An  approximation  of  these  natural  bar- 
riers narrows  the  outlet  into  Central 
Asia  to  the  dimensions  of  a  gorge  which 
the  Chinese  have  blocked  by  a  fortress 
called  Kla-ytt-kwan;  while  the  eastern 
entrance  is  closed,  or  nearly  closed,  by 
a  mountain  range  descending  from  the 
north  which  tends  to  Join  the  southern 
barrier  but  stops  short  before  the  meet- 
ing is  effected,  leaving  an  Interval  of 
about  fifteen  miles  through  which  the 


YeUow  River  Issues  Into  the  plain.  As 
though  determined,  however,  to  com- 
plete her  work.  Nature  has  closed  even 
this  gap  by  a  remarkable  bank  of  loess 
clay,  against  which,  in  former  times, 
the  river  would  seem  to  have  been 
stored  up,  but  now  it  breaks  through  It 
by  a  narrow  passage  that  constitutes 
the  Tung-kwan  or  Eastern  gate.  The 
fortress  which  guards  this  exit  consti- 
tutes the  key  of  the  East  as  the  Kla- 
ytt-kwan  constitutes  the  key  of  the 
West  for  the  possessors  of  Shense  and 
Kansuh,  Here  may  be  said  practically 
to  commence  the  great  Nan-loo  or 
South  Road,  whose  prolongation  beyond 
the  Kia-ytt  Gate  constitutes  the  old 
highway  across  Central  Asia,  and  aJong 
it  without  doubt  the  ancestral  Chinese 
Immigrants  made  their  way.  Here,  ap- 
parently. In  this  Wei  basin  they  re- 
solved to  settle,  and  hence  they  ex- 
tended their  power  east  and  south  over 
the  Great  Plain. 

We  may  begin,  now,  to  realize  the  po- 
litical and  commercial  Importance  of  a 
city  which  dominated  this  great  high- 
way, and  thus  "mediatized  the  entire 
traffic  between  North  China  and  the 
countries  beyond."  When,  nearly  2,700 
years  ago.  the  Emperor  Ping  estab- 
lished his  capital  in  Honan,  Si-ngan,  or 
Changan  as  it  was  then  called,  became 
the  capital  of  the  princes  of  Tsln,  who 
were  destined  500  years  later  to  mount 
the  Imperial  throne.  It  was  here  that 
the  first  Tsln  Emperor,  Che-Hwang  te. 
Issued  (313  B.C.)  the  famous  order  for 
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the  burning  of  the  books  which  has 
caused  bis  name  to  be  execrated  by  the 
Literati;  and  though  it  was  destroyed 
so  utterly  during  the  civil  wars  which 
ensued  that  "fires  blazed  for  three 
months  among  the  palaces  and  public 
buildings,"  It  was  promptly  rebuilt  and 
made  the  capital  of  the  succeeding  dy- 
nasty. Here,  from  202  B.C.  to  24  A.D. 
reigned  the  Emperors  of  the  first  Han; 
here  also,  for  a  few  short  years  resided 
the  Emperor  of  the  Sui;  while  of  the 
two  capitals  of  the  great  dynasty  of 
Tang  (618-906)  Sl-ngan  was  the  first 
and  greatest  The  oft-quoted  Chinese 
stanza  "the  favorite  smiles  as  the  cloud 
of  red  dust  raised  by  the  galloping 
steed  approaches"  was  written  of  a 
Tang  Emperor's  favorite,  Yank  Kwei- 
feJ,  for  whose  delectation  relays  of 
couriers  were  employed  to  bring  from 
Szechuen  supplies  of  a  fruit  of  which 
she  was  immoderately  fond.  The  Sung, 
who  reigned  from  A.D.  960  to  1125, 
made  Si-ngan  their  first  capital.  It  has 
been  besieged,  destroyed  and  rebuilt 
Dynasty  has  succeeded  dynasty,  pal- 
aces have  succeeded  palaces,  city  has 
succeeded  cKy;  but  for  nearly  3,000 
years  it  has  been  a  princely,  an  Imperial 
or  a  provincial  capital.  Tbeodosius  sent 
envoys  here,  bearing  presents  of  emer- 
alds and  rubies  to  the  Chinese  Monarch 
of  the  day;  Marco  Polo  visited  it  and 
noted  its  greatness  and  wealth;  and 
though  time  and  political  changes  have 
lowered  its  earlier  rank,  it  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  first  cities  in  China,  a 
focus  of  ancient  legend,  a  centre  of 
archaeological  Interest  and  a  point  of 
the  first  strategic  Importance. 

Naturally,  therefore.  In  and  around 
81-ngan  we  might  expect  to  find  relics 
and  records  of  many  a  past  stage  of 
Chinese  history.  Not  far  off  is  the  dry 
of  Ping-yang,  where  Yao  Is  said  to  have 
reigned  4,000  years  ago,  and  where— 
somewhere,  that  is.  in  the  neighboring 
hills— "within  a  cave  whose  mephltlc 
vapors  forbid  all  human  entrance,  his 


bones  lie  peacefully  enclosed  in  a  coffin 
of  gold  lined  with  silver  and  slung  by 
massive  chains  in  waters  of  unknown 
depths."  Close  by,  again,  is  the  sacred 
mountain  Hwashan,  where  his  succes- 
sor Shun  worshipped;  and  In  Sl-ngan  It- 
self Is  preserved  a  reputed  copy  of  the 
famous  tablet  of  Yu,  which  purports  to 
record  the  first  attempt  to  regulate  the 
waterways  of  the  plain.  The  tempta- 
tion is  strong  to  linger  over  the  roman- 
tic figure  of  this  first  great  Chinese  en- 
gineer, for  legend  has  been  busy  with 
him  and  his  achievements.  "From  be- 
yond the  western  borders  of  the  present 
China  proper,  he  is  represented  as 
tracking  the  great  rivers,  burning  the 
woods,  boring  the  rocks  and  cutting 
through  the  mountains  that  obstructed 
their  progress;  and  then  deepening  their 
channels  till  the  waters  flow  peacefully 
into  the  eastern  sea."  The  Inscription 
In  question  purports  to  have  been  en- 
graved by  Yu  himself  on  a  rock  of  the 
Hangshan  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
the  termination  of  his  labors.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  singular  mystery;  «o 
much  so  that  a  visit  to  the  spot  by  one 
Mao  Tsankien  in  1666  appears  to  be  the 
last  recorded,  and  he  seems  only  to 
have  reached  it  with  difficulty  by  the 
help  of  ladders  and  hooks.  Copies  have, 
however,  from  time  to  time  reached  the 
lower  world,  and  It  was  from  a  tran- 
script erected  at  Sl-ngan  during  the 
relgn  of  Kang  HI  that  Amyot  procured 
the  rubbing  which  Introduced  It  to  the 
West  It  was  not  likely  that  a  sol- 
dlsant  copy  of  an  Inscription  4,000  years 
old  would  escape  challenge.  Amyot 
himself  seems  to  have  believed  In  Its 
genuineness;  Hager  questioned  the  very 
possibility  of  deciphering  the  antique 
characters  in  which  it  is  written;  Klap- 
roth  replied  upholding  their  legibility, 
and  the  discussion  has  been  continued 
at  Intervals  to  the  present  day.  Opinion 
among  the  Chinese  themselves  seems 
unsettled,  though  inclined  to  accept  the 
tablet  as  at  any  rate  cf  great  antiquity. 
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It  was,  we  are  told,  "placed  at  the  head 
of  all  others  at  Si-ngan,  first  to  prevent 
falsification  of  the  characters,  next  to 
procure  savants  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining it  without  making  the  trouble- 
some journey  to  Hang-shan,  and  lastly 
in  order  that  this  ancient  capital  ot 
China,  which  contains  so  many  curious 
monuments,  might  contain  the  most  an- 
cient of  all.  That,  at  least,  is  what  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  engraved  at 
the  foot  of  the  tablet" 
Scarcely  less  curious  is  the  famous 
.  tablet  which  purports  to  have  been 
erected  by  Nestorlan  Christians  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  on  record  an  ab- 
stract of  their  religion  and  a  history  of 
Its  introduction  into  the  empire.  This 
Is  dated  A.D.  781;  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  overthrown  or  burled  during 
a  great  persecution  of  Buddhism,  sixty 
years  later— which  involved  all  sects  of 
foreign  origin  alike — and  was  lust  sight 
of  till  1625  A.D..  when  some  workmen 
unearthed  it  by  chance  while  digging  In 
a  suburb  of  Sl-ngan.  It  was  got  out 
entire,  and  the  Governor  caused  It  to  be 
placed  as  an  archaeological  curiosity  in 
a  neighboring  temple.  Nestorlanism  it- 
self had,  in  the  meantime,  disappeared 
from  the  land.  Marco  Polo  and  Jean 
of  Monte  Corvlno  found  Nestorlans  still 
at  Sl-ngan,  and  Ser  Marco  speaks  of 
others  In  Yunnan  and  at  Chlnklang;  but 
their  mission  seems  to  have  been  oblit- 
erated and  forgotten  by  the  time  the 
Jesuits  found  their  way  to  China  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  Ming.  It  was 
to  certain  of  the  latter  whom  he  knew 
to  be  hiding,  at  the  time,  during  one 
of  those  chronic  storms  which  consti- 
tute the  normal  welcome  to  proselytis- 
ing effort,  that  a  disciple  living  at  Sl- 
ngan  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  famous 
Inscription  which  Alvarez  Semedo  sent 
home  together  with  a  translation  that 
excited  as  much  discussion  as  the  tablet 
of  Yu.  The  inscription  is  written  partly 
In  Chinese  and  partly  In  Syrlac.  or  rath- 
er In  Chinese  with  certain  Syrlac  addi- 


tions, and  purports  to  give  an  outline  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes that  had  attended  its  Introduction 
Into  China.  The  text  is,  of  course, 
familiar  to  every  Oriental  student;  but 
the  general  reader  who  has  not  yet 
chanced  upon  a  copy  may  be  Interested 
in  an  operQu  of  the  historical  portion. 
Olopun  is  the  name  which  the  tablet  Im- 
mortalizes as  that  of  the  man  who 
founded  the  Nestorlan  church  at  Sl- 
ngan.  "Guiding  himself  by  the  azure 
clouds  and  watching  the  laws  of  the 
winds,"  this  Olopun  succeeded  In  mak- 
ing his  way  through  difficulties  and 
perils  till,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  peri- 
od of  Chang-kwan  (A.D.  635),  he  ar- 
rived at  Sl-ngan.  Dr.  Legge  suggests 
that  there  had  been  some  previous  com- 
munication between  him  and  the  Em- 
peror, and  this  opens  up  the  further 
question  whether  he  was  the  first  to 
bring  the  new  religion  to  the  Far  East; 
but  such  reflections  would  take  us  be- 
yond our  scope.  Olopun  was,  at  any 
rate,  favorably  received  by  the  reign- 
ing Emperor  Tai  Tsung.  We  are  told 
of  their  first  interview;  of  an  imperial 
edict  authorizing  the  propagation  of  the 
new  doctrine;  of  the  building  of  a  mon- 
astery in  the  capital,  and  a  picture  of 
the  Emperor  painted  in  it  Then,  In 
seven  more  paragraphs,  the  fortunes  of 
the  "Illustrious"  religion  are  traced 
down  to  the  year  781.  The  period  of 
Tai  Tsung's  son.  Kao  Tsung.  was  one 
of  great  progress.  "The  religion  is  rep- 
resented as  spreading  far  and  wide, 
and  monasteries  were  built  In  a  hun- 
dred cities."  But  the  next  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  were  a  period  of  dis- 
aster and  difficulty  due  to  the  hostility 
of  an  Empress  Dowager  with  whom  the 
lady  now  regnant  has  been  freely  com- 
pared. "A  woman  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  daring,  the  Empress  Wu  set 
aside,  first  Kao  Tsung's  Immediate  suc- 
cessor (Chung  Tsung)  and  then  his 
brother,  and  for  twenty  years  kept  the 
reins  of  government  in  her  own  hands." 
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She  was  a  bigoted  Buddhist— had,  In 
fact,  passed  one  period  of  her  life  In  a 
Buddhist  convent,  and  we  may  well 
suppose  that  she  hated  the  Nestorian 
strangers.  Christianity  was  slandered 
and  persecuted;  "It  was  only  by  the 
prudence  of  some  of  its  principal  fol- 
lowers that  it  was  piloted  safely 
through  the  storm"  and  that.  In  the 
poetic  language  of  the  inscription,  the 
meshes  of  its  broken  net  were  eventu- 
ally rebound.  The  evil  time  did  not, 
however,  last  long;  and  on  the  accession 
of  Huan  Tsung  In  713  the  sun  of  pros- 
perity re-dawned.  The  broken  edifices 
were  restored.  Special  tokens  of  Im- 
perial favor  were  sent  to  the  original 
monastery.  Men  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  came  from  the  West  to  strength- 
en the  mission;  and  so  we  are  brought 
down  to  the  year  in  which  the  monu- 
ment was  erected.  All  is  serene  in  the 
State;  all  is  bright  with  promise  for  the 
future.  A  special  benefactor  to  them 
Is  "the  priest  I-sze"  who  has  come  from 
afar  (from  India  apparently)  "from  the 
city  of  Rajagriha,"  has  risen  to  high 
office  and  has  thrown  bis  wealth  and  in- 
fluence into  the  promotion  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause.  The  high  tribute  to  this 
man  contained  In  the  seventeenth  para- 
graph is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  paean 
of  eulogy  with  which  the  Inscription 
closes.  And  so,  to  fall  back  once  more 
on  Dr.  Legge's  critique,  full  of  grati- 
tude for  the  past  and  rejoicing  in  hope 
for  the  future,  the  Nestorian  leaders 
prepare  their  monument;  "and  proclaim 
by  it  their  praise  of  God  and  of  the 
various  Emperors  who  had  been  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner  the  patrons  and 
promoters  of  their  enterprise." 

Two  Protestant  missionaries,  Dr. 
Williamson  and  Mr.  Lees,  visited  Si- 
ngan  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  examining 
this  relic.  Much  has  happened  in  the 
interval  since  It  was  unearthed.  Si-ngan 
had,  even  then,  long  ceased  to  be  an 
Imperial  Hiy;  the  Mongols  had  come 


and  gone;  the  native  dynasty  of  Ming 
had  supplanted  them,  and  fallen  in  turn 
before  the  Manchu.  The  ever-growing 
urgency  of  northern  politics  had  led  to 
the  constitution  of  Peking  as  the  Im- 
perial capital.  Under  the  fostering  aegis 
of  a  Manchu  ruler,  Rlccl,  Schaal  and 
Verbiest  had  scored  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  successes  of  their  order.  But 
they  had  risen  and  their  successors  had 
fallen  in  the  long  interval  since  Alvarez 
Semedo  had  communicated  his  copy  of 
the  inscription  to  Rome.  The  arms  of 
England  and  France  had  rehabilitated 
the  Christian  propaganda;  and  the 
great  Talplng  rebellion— professing,  it- 
self, a  kind  of  bastard  Christianity — 
had  shaken  the  Manchu  dynasty  to  its 
foundations.  Si-ngan  had  been  outside 
the  vortex  of  these  Incidents;  but  it  had 
passed  another  terrible  experience.  It 
had  experienced  the  full  force  of  the 
great  Mohammedan  rebellion  which 
had  originated  in  its  vicinity  and  had 
ended  In  rieving  the  whole  northwest— 
from  Shense  to  Kasbgar— temporarily 
from  the  Imperial  grasp.  Still,  the  vis- 
itors found  the  Nestorian  monument 
unharmed.  They  found  it  outside  the 
West  Gate— In  a  ruined  temple,  but 
without  a  scratch. 

The  day  of  walls  Is  passed  in  Europe, 
but  they  still  serve  a  purpose  In  China 
where  internal  warfare  at  least  is  still 
conducted  on  mediaeval  principles.  It 
was  its  walls  much  more  than  the  Im- 
perial armies  that  protected  Sl-ngan 
from  capture  during  the  great  Moham- 
medan rebellion  of  1861-70.  And,  owing 
In  a  measure  to  this  immunity— Nan- 
king, Hangchow  and  Wuchang  having 
been  more  or  less  ruined  by  the  Talp- 
ings— Si-ngan  appeared  to  Rlchthofen 
the  second  city  In  size,  probably.  In  the 
Empire.  Its  escape  may  seem  the  more 
strange,  as  It  Is  taken  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  Mohammedanism  in  China 
and  was  estimated  to  have  contained 
some  15.000  Mohammedan  families  at 
the  time  of  that  outbreak.  Yet,  though 
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so  niniiy  of  their  leaders  had  joined  the 
rebels,  the  residents  in  Si-ngan  kept 
quiet  and  were  allowed  to  remain  un- 
molested. 

The  tablet  of  Yu  and  the  Nestorian 
monument  are  only  two  among  many 
objects  of  interest  in  and  around  the 
great  city.  In  the  southeastern  quar- 
ter, Dr.  Williamson  found  the  famous 
Pel-lin  or  Forest  of  Tablets,  where  are 
"tablets  of  various  dynasties,  from 
B.C.  100  downwards,  which  have  been 
collected  from  many  quarters  and  form 
truly  a  unique  museum."  The  most 
celebrated  contain  the  complete  text  of 
the  Confucian  Classics  inscribed  1,000 
years  ago  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Wan  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  and  still  ap- 
parently in  unblemished  condition. 
There  are  constantly  being  dug  up,  in 
and  around  Sl-ngan,  not  only  coins  of 
ancient  dynasties  but  "bronzes  which 
date  from  the  Chow  (1122  to  249  B.C.) 
and  are  not  surpassed  In  taste  and  fin- 
ish by  the  productions  of  later  periods." 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  given  to 
Dr.  Bushell,  physician  to  Her  Majesty's 
Legation  at  Peking,  sixteen  Roman 
coins  which  had  been  avowedly  buried 
In  the  vicinity  of  a  small  town  called 
LIng-shlh.  in  the  Interior  of  the  adjoin- 
ing  province  of  Shanse.  And  if  we  re- 
member that  intercourse  la  known  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  Chinese 
and  Roman  Empires  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  while  Sl- 
ngan  was  still  the  Imperial  capital,  it 
Involves  no  great  strain  on  our  credu- 
lity to  believe  the  statement  The  coins 
were  obtained  from  a  Chinese  banker 
named  Yang,  well  known  to  all  foreign- 
ers in  Peking  for  the  Interest  he  took 
In  foreign  machinery,  and  for  bis  cour- 
teous hospitality  to  foreign  visitors. 
LIng-shlh  la  the  ancestral  residence 
of  the  Yang  family,  who  affirmed 
that  the  coins  had  been  in  their 
possession  for  fifty  or  aixty  years, 
and  that  they  were  purchased  by 
their  Arm  from  the  discoverer  who 


had  found  them  burled  In  the 
neighborhood.  "They  Include  (to  quota 
from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Bushell 
to  the  Peking  Oriental  Society,  in 
1880)  examples  of  the  money  of  twelve 
emperors,  ranging  from  Tiberius  early 
in  the  first  century  AD.  to  Aurelian, 
who  died  in  the  year  275.  Marcus 
Aurellus— who  is  recorded  in  the 
Chinese  annals  as  sending  an  embassy 
In  A.D.  166— is  represented  by  two  spec- 
imens. All  are  of  bronze,  differing  In 
size  and  value.  Seven  belong  to  the 
•large  brass,'  seven  to  the  'middle  brass' 
and  the  two  latest  in  date  to  the  'small 
brass'  of  collectors.  They  had  every 
appearance  of  having  been  buried,  and 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  remove 
the  patina  to  read  the  legend.  In  one 
not  a  letter  was  legible  till  rubbed  with 
sand-paper.  Some  of  the  older  speci- 
mens are  much  worn,  but  the  two  more 
recent  ones  are  as  sharply  defined  as  If 
fresh  from  the  mint"  So  much  for  a 
description  of  the  coins;  but  Dr.  Bushell 
is  naturally  led  by  the  subject  to  re- 
mark on  the  Intercourse  between  China 
and  the  Roman  Empire  during  the 
epoch  to  which  the  coins  belong.  Sev- 
eral routes  are  Indicated  by  which  trade 
was  carried  on.'  One  was,  apparently, 
from  India  across  Burmah  to  Yung- 
chang  in  Yunnan;  one  was  by  sea  to 
Tongking;  and  it  la  not  a  little  curious 
to  note  that  English  and  French  enter- 
prise are  endeavoring  respectively  to 
resuscitate  these  lines.  The  embassy 
purporting  to  have  come  from  Marcus 
Aurellus  seems  to  have  landed  at  line, 
the  capital  of  Annam.  But  the  route  in 
which  we  are  now  interested.  Is  the 
overland  route  through  Central  Asia  by 
way  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Merv,  Balk. 
Khotan.  by  the  great  Nan-loo  or  south- 
ern road,  across  the  Gobi  desert  to  the 
frontier  of  Kansuh,  and  so  through  the 
Wei  valley  to  the  Sera  Metropolis  of 
Ptolemy,  the  modern  Sl-ngan.  The  dis- 
covery carries  us  back  to  a  period 
when,   as  Dr.  Hlrth  remarks,  inter- 
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course  between  China  and  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
frequent  and  habitual,  and  the  silks  of 
China  were  exchanged  against  the 
piece-goods  of  the  West  even  as  at  the 
present  day.  He  suggests,  indeed,  that 
the  later  Roman  "embassies"  were 
really  commercial  missions  sent  out  by 
Syrian  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
opening by  sea  communication  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  Parthian 
war.  But  what  mainly  Interests  us  are 
the  fact  that  Intercourse  was  had,  and 
the  part  that  Sl-ngan  must  always  have 
played  as  a  political  centre  and  a  com- 
mercial entrepot  for  this  trans-contin- 
ental trade.  The  reflection  may  indeed 
suggest  Itself,  in  looking  back  over  an 
historic  period  foreshortened  to  the  con- 
ception by  distance  of  time,  bow  re- 
markably the  continuity  of  this  Inter- 
course has  been  preserved  and  how  the 
apparently  new  is  really  but  an  ap- 
proximate repetition  of  the  old.  Lord 
Macartney,  when  he  called  at  Hue  cn 
route  for  Peking,  and  the  English  mer- 
chants, who  had  established  trading 
depots  in  Tongking  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore, were  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Roman  predecessors.  So  those  early 
Nestorlan  missionaries  were  treading  a 
path  which  had  been  familiar  for  cen- 
turies to  their  merchant  countrymen. 
We  have  no  record  to  show  bow  long 
the  religion  they  had  implanted  sur- 
vived the  overthrow  and  persecution  of 
845.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Nes- 
torians  whom  Marco  Polo  found  four 
centuries  later  were  descendants  of  the 
original  mission,  any  more  than  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  descendants  of  the 
Friars  who  came  seeking  Prester  John- 
Still  there  they  were,  and  if  the  Mar 
Serglus  who  had  built  two  churches  at 
Chinklang  was  a  fresh  Nestorlan  emis- 
sary from  the  West  It  would  be  only 
another  Instance  of  the  continuity  of  In- 
tercourse that  had  been  kept  up.  And 
so.  gradually,  the  tale   merges  Into 


Roman  Catholicism— probably  without 
the  Chinese  converts  being  much  wiser 
for  the  change.  Jean  of  Monte  Corvino 
seems  to  Bupply  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two;  for  when  he  made  his 
way.  In  turn,  across  Central  Asia  to  the 
capital  of  Kublal  Khan,  he  found  him- 
self opposed  by  Nestorians  then  still  liv- 
ing at  Sl-ngan.  Thenceforward,  how- 
ever, Roman  Catholicism  was  to  ac- 
quire the  predominance;  and  by  the 
commencement  of  the  great  Jesuit 
efforts  three  centuries  later,  the  very 
name  of  Nestorlanism  had  disappeared. 
It  will  be  curious  if  in  the  whirligig  of 
time,  the  Greek  Church  is  destined  now 
to  come  to  the  fore. 

Through  all  these  changes  and  vicis- 
situdes Si-ngan  has  kept  its  position  as 
one  of  the  first  and  greatest  among  tne 
cities  of  the  Bmplre;  and  we  find  in 
Rlchthofen  a  remarkable  suggestion 
which  derives  added  significance  from 
the  reminder  that  a  railway  destined  to 
connect  Peking  with  Si-ngan  will  abut, 
here,  on  the  terminus  of  the  old  trans- 
Asiatic  highway.  After  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  country— which  leads  In- 
evitably westward  along  the  Wei  basin 
and  out  into  Central  Asia  through  the 
Kla-yfl  gate— he  continues:  "the  same 
reasons  which  confined  the  commerce 
of  China  with  the  west,  during  thou- 
sands of  years,  to  this  natural  road,  win 
be  decisive  for  the  establishment  of 
steam  communication.  As  regards 
natural  facilities  and  the  supply  at  both 
ends  of  the  line  of  populous,  productive 
and  large  commercial  countries,  the 
only  line  which  can  ever  come  Into  con- 
sideration Is  that  by  Si-ngan.  Lanchow, 
Suchow  and  HamI;  and  It  Is  a  remark- 
able coincidence  that  this  whole  road  is 
provided  with  coal."  The  project  of  a 
Siberian  railway  then  had  scarcely  tak- 
en shape,  but  North  America  proves 
that  the  needs  of  a  great  continent  are 
not  met  by  a  single  line.  Twentieth- 
century  merchants  and  missionaries 
may  yet  traverse  the  Nan-loo  by  steam. 
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There  is  scarcely  a  limit,  In  fact,  to 
the  topics  that  seem  to  group  them- 
selves round  SIngan.  We  are  tempted 
to  examine  with  Professor  de  Lacoup- 
erie  the  indications  of  an  Accadlan  mi- 
gration as  the  origin  of  the  Chinese 
race;  to  explore  with  Mallla  and  Wil- 
liamson and  RIchthofen  the  geological 
and  archaeological  features  of  the  site, 
to  trace  with  Colonel  Yule  the  current 
of  Intercourse  between  Bast  and  West 
which  has  flowed  through  Si-ngan  and 
across  Central  Asia  to  Syria  and  Rome; 
to  revisit  with  Marco  Polo  the  "palace 


so  great  and  fine  that  none  can  imagine 
a  finer."  Bnt  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that.  If  the  Court  has  really  de- 
cided to  seek  refuge  In  Sl-ngan,  it  will 
be  retiring  to  no  mean  city,  but  to  one 
whose  traditions  carry  us  back  to  the 
earliest  dawn  of  Chinese  history  and 
legend.  Contemporary  with  Nineveh  in 
Its  earlier  years,  it  Is  a  great  and  flour- 
ishing city,  still,  2,000  years  after  Nine- 
veh has  been  overthrown  and  the  Pow- 
er which  it  represented  has  vanished 
from  the  scene. 

R.  8. 


TENNYSON'S  EARLY  POEMS. 


In  his  admirable  study  of  Tennyson 
—which  by  the  way  Is  about  to  be  is- 
sued by  Messrs.  Isbister,  in  two  pocket 
volumes  uniform  with  their  dainty  six- 
volume  edition  of  Plumptre's  "Dante"— 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  dwells  on  the 
wholesale  recasting  to  which  Tennyson 
subjected  so  many  of  his  earlier  poems, 
and  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  reprinting  of 
the  volumes  of  1830  and  1833.  "In  most 
cases,"  he  observes,  "it  is  a  mistake  to 
issue  the  earliest  forms  of  a  great  poet's 
works— forms  which  he  has  rejected  as 
inadequate.  But  in  this  case  it  would 
not  be  a  mistake.  It  would  be  a  lesson 
to  all  artists,  and  still  more  to  all 
critics,  to  study  the  noble  changes  Ten- 
nyson here  made;  and  It  would  not  di- 
minish, but  greatly  enhance,  our  admi- 
ration of  his  art  and  character."  To  the 
student  of  literature.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  few  things  more  Interesting  and  In- 
structive than  the  Variorum  edition  of 
a  great  writer.  Even  in  the  innumer- 
able instances  In  which  the  poets  have 
marred  their  work  by  their  uninspired 
afterthoughts— Wordsworth,  it  will  be 


remembered,  changed  for  a  while  the 
well-known  lines. 


The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land. 

The    consecration,   and    the  Poefi 
dream, 

into  the  pallid  and  Ineffectual  substi- 
tute. 

The  lustre,  known  to  neither  sea  nor 
land, 

But  borrowed  from  the  youthful  Poet's 


— there  is  perhaps  as  mnch  to  be 
learned  from  the  doubt  and  hesitancy 
of  the  writer's  cold  Judgment  as  there 
Is  from  the  felicitous  emendation,  the 
magical  touch  In  the  alteration  of  a 
word  or  the  omission  of  a  line.  In  the 
case  of  Tennyson,  however,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  to  a  passage  In  which 
the  alteration  was  inferior  to  the  orig- 
inal. "Working  with  his  clear  sense  of 
what  was  artistic,"  as  Mr.  Brooke  ob- 
serves, "and  with  the  stately  steadiness 
which  belonged  to  his  character,  he  not 
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only  improved  but  doubled  the  value  of 
tbe  poems  be  altered." 

In  Mr.  Cburton  Collins's  edition  of 
"The  Early  .Poems"  of  Tennyson,1  Mr. 
Brooke's  wish  has  been  somewhat  Im- 
perfectly realized.  These  "Early 
Poems"  begin  with  the  address  to  the 
Queen, 

Revered,  beloved-0  you  that  hold, 
and  close  with  "The  Poet's  Song," 

The  rain  had  fallen,  the  Poet  arose. 

They  represent  the  "Poems"  In  two  vol- 
umes, published  by  Moxon  In  1842  (and 
these  embody  the  selections  from  the 
volumes  of  1830  and  1833).  together 
with  the  additions  and  omissions  of  the 
eight  editions  through  which  the 
"Poems"  ran  between  1842  and  1853. 
The  text  Is  that  of  1857,  but  the  various 
readings  of  all  editions  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  last  collected  edition  in  1898 
have  been  recorded  in  the  footnotes,  "so 
that  the  student  of  Tennyson  can  follow 
step  by  step  the  process  by  which  he 
arrived  at  that  perfection  of  expression 
which  is  perhaps  his  most  striking  char- 
acteristic as  a  poet"  In  an  appendix 
are  grouped  the  poems  which  are  sup- 
pressed, either  temporarily  or  absolute- 
ly, and  the  prize  poem  "TImbuctoo."  A 
critical  Introduction  and  numerous  com- 
mentaries and  notes  complete  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  volume. 

Unhappily  one's  satisfaction  at  tbe 
appearance  of  this  unique  edition  of  so 
much  of  Tennyson's  work  is  not  a  little 
affected  by  the  numerous  misprints 
with  which  It  is  disfigured.  On  p.  15, 
for  instance,  two  occur  in  one  note: 
Cf.  PHncet  (He.)  iv,  104. 

O  Bulbul,  any  rose  of  Gullstan 
Shall  brush  (burst)  her  veil; 

on  p.  19  we  have  "IAstenist  the  lordly 

*  Tbe  Early  Pew  ma  of  Alfred  Lortl  Tennyson, 
edited  with  a  critical  Introduction,  commentaries 
»od  note*,  together  with  the  rarlooa  radloia.  a 
KOLKCT1C.        VOL.  LXXII.  224 


music;"  on  p.  20  "Maplethorpe"  for 
Mablethorpe,  and  the  reference  to  tbe 
"Life"  Is  twenty-six  pages  out;  on  p. 
27  "unhallowed  laughter"  should  ob- 
viously read  "unhallowed  laugher"  to 
rhyme  with  "sapphire"  four  lines  high- 
er; on  p.  30  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
"Voyage  of  Maledune;"  on  p.  40  one  to 
"Feflne  at  the  Fair;"  on  p.  77  the  line 
reads 

O  mother,  here  me  yet  before  I  die, 

and  on  p.  81  the  goddess  Herd  is  scarce- 
ly recognizable  in  "fulleyed  here;"  on  p. 
93  the  reader  has  let  slip  "Confutzer," 
and  while  there  may  be  some  excuse 
for  the  mistake  In  "II  maestro  dl  color 
chi  sanno"  there  is  none  for  the  wrong 
reference  to  the  "Inferno;"  on  p.  128  the 
"arching  limes"  become  the  "arching 
lines;"  and  on  p.  175  "mourn  and  sob" 
Is  printed  "morn  and  sob."  In  the  In- 
troduction Mr.  Collins  writes  "Fitzger- 
ald," but  as  Tennyson  himself  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  particular  about 
the  capital  G  the  Omar  Khayy&m  Club 
may  be  left  to  deal  with  this  enormity. 
But  the  couplet  which  Tennyson  "en- 
vied Browning"  is  certainly  not  to  be 
found  In  Browning's  works  In  this 
form. 

The  little  more,  and  how  much  It  Is, 
The  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away 
(p.  xvi); 

neither  did  Tennyson  himself  write  of 
Virgil  that  we  find  in  his  diction  "all 
the  grace  of  all  the  muses  often  flower- 
ing In  one  lonely  word"  (p.  xxlv).  Then 
on  p.  xxv  we  have  "three  careless 
moans"  (moons),  on  p.  xxvil  "on  the 
bald  street  strike*  (breaks)  the  blank 
day,"  and,  oddest  misprint  of  all,  on  p. 
xxxlll,  "a  bevy  of -roses  apple-cheek'd" 
for  a  "bevy  of  Eroses  apple-cheek'd." 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Collins's  critical 

tmnwrlpt  of  the  poem*  temporarily  hd<I  finally 
minpreaeed.  tod  a  Mhllojrraphy.    By  John  Chart « 
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estimate  In  the  Introduction,  most  of 
us  will  agree  with  the  broad  outlines  as 
a  Just  and  generous  delineation  of 
Tennyson's  genius.  When,  however,  we 
come  to  the  debt  which  he  is  supposed 
to  owe  to  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
we  hesitate  to  yield  so  large  and  easy 
a  concurrence  as  the  author  seems  to 
expect.  The  subject  has  long  been  a 
favorite  theme  with  reviewers,  and 
while  much  has  been  written  about  It 
that  is  curious,  the  most  striking  con- 
clusion that  emerges  from  the  evidence 
is  that  human  nature  is  much  the  same 
everywhere,  and  that  thought  and 
feeling  In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
are  characterized  by  a  singular  similar- 
ity of  expression.  In  this  connection  it  is 
always  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  we 
are  told  in  the  "Life."  Tennyson  him- 
self states  that  he  was  "dominated  by 
Bryon  till  he  was  seventeen,"  but  after 
the  "Poems  by  Two  Brothers"  he  "did 
not  think  he  had  taken  any  one  for  mas- 
ter." In  certain  directions  the  limita- 
tions of  his  reading  were  somewhat  re- 
markable, though  as  far  as  I  can  gather 
a  poet's  reading  Is  as  a  rule  more  gen- 
erally directed  to  prose  than  to  verse. 
"I  am  very  unlearned,"  he  says,  "not 
only  in  Spenser,  but  In  most  of  our  old 
poets."  Of  Vaughan  he  knew  "abso- 
lutely nothing,"  with  the  exception  of 
"They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of 
light,"  and  he  had  only  seen  a  chance 
quotation  of  Gower.  In  "The  Voice  and 
the  Peak"  he  wrote  two  lines  paralleled 
almost  word  for  word  by  a  passage  in 
an  unknown  and  untranslated  Chinese 
poem,  and  In  the  "Miller's  Daughter" 
he  has  a  stanza  which  reads  like  an 
adaptation  from  a  stanza  in  Sylvester's 
"Woodman's  Beare,"  which  he  had  nev- 
er seen.  These  coincidences,  he  thought, 
"must  always  occur."  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  class  of  resemblances,  re- 
garding which  the  reply  is  one  of  com- 
plete justification.  Referring  to  Tenny- 
son's use  of  the  classic  writers,  Mr. 
Brooke  contends  that  "he  had  a  perfect 


right  to  transfer  to  his  poems  expres- 
sions and  even  lines  from  the  classic 
poets,  provided  he  gave  them  a  new  let- 
ting or  a  novel  phrasing  in  Ma  transla- 
tion. All  the  great  poets  have  done  this 
when  their  subject  was  classical,  or 
their  poem  heroic;"  but  no  one.  it  may 
safely  be  added,  ever  complied  more 
faithfully  with  the  condition  of  giving 
the  "new  setting"  or  the  "novel  phras- 
ing,"  though,  unaccountable  as  it  may 
appear,  little  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  supreme  felicity  with  which  Ten- 
nyson converted  to  his  own  use  the 
common  property  of  all  mankind. 

In  a  footnote  Mr.  Collins  warmly  re- 
pudiates the  attention  attributed  to  him 
so  often,  and  we  must  now  add  so  un- 
fairly, in  publishing  his  "Illustrations 
of  Tennyson"— namely,  that  It  was  "an 
attempt  to  show  that  a  charge  of  pla- 
giarism might  be  Justly  urged  against 
Tennyson."  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  he  pays  Tennyson  a 
tribute  on  the  "careful  and  meditative 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets" 
which  enabled  him  to  enrich  his  work 
by  felicitous  adaptations,  he  does  so 
sadly  at  the  expense  of  his  originality 
and  bis  artistic  sincerity.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  indeed,  does  he  not  re- 
duce the  impassioned  singer  to  a  sedu- 
lous and  skilful  mechanician?  "With 
a  touch  here  and  a  touch  there,  now 
from  memory,  now  from  unconscious 
assimilation,  inlaying  here  an  epithet 
and  there  a  phrase,  adding,  subtract  in?, 
lightening,  modifying,  substituting  one 
metaphor  for  another,  developing  what 
is  latent  in  the  suggestive  Imagery  of  a 
predecessor,  laying  under  contribution 
the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  what 
Is  best  in  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  world,  the  unwearied  ar- 
tist tolls  patiently  on  till  his  precious 
mosaic  Is  without  a  flaw."  Where  does 
the  creative  genius,  the  spontaneous 
passion,  the  distinctive  personality  of 
the  poet  find  a  word  of  recognition 
here?    Unquestionably  Tennyson  was 
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tbe  unwearied  artist,  but  first  and 
midst  and  last  be  was  tbe  poet,  and  no 
skill  in  tbe  mere  elaboration  of  mosaics 
could  bave  produced  bis  work.  Witb 
all  tbe  literatures  In  the  world  to  assim- 
ilate, no  poet  in  his  own  age  has 
equalled,  and  few  In  any  age  bave  sur- 
passed, him. 

Let  us  glance  a  little,  however,  at 
some  of  tbe  "numberless  passages" 
which  prove  Tennyson's  careful  and 
meditative  study  of  tbe  Greek  and 
Roman  poets.  Of  course  such  a  phrase 
as  "finished  to  the  finger-nail"  or  "di- 
viding tbe  swift  wind"  is  classical— It 
Is  indeed  one  of  tbe  commonplaces  of 
tbe  classics,  but  surely  K  was  a  ridicu- 
lously insignificant  debt  which  Tenny- 
son contracted  when  he  assimilated 
either.  And  would  Mr.  Collins  have  us 
believe  that  Tennyson,  either  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously,  derived  the  "thin 
voice"  of  the  Lotos-Eater  from  the  thin 
voice  of  Hylas  in  Theocritus,  or  that 
but  for  tbe  ttJufyjcoyW  of  Theocritus  he 
would  not  have  described  the  "bevy  of 
Eroses"  as  "apple-cheek'd?"  "Where  In 
•Merlin  and  Vivian,' "  writes  Mr.  Col- 
lins, "Tennyson  described 

The  blind  wave  feeling  round  his  long 

sea  hall 
In  silence, 

be  was  merely  unfolding  to  Its  full 
Homer's  kv/mi  kok^oV  'dumb  wave.' " 
Merely  unfolding!  Quoting  a  passage 
from  the  "Agamemnon:"  "And  in  his 
yearning  love  for  her  who  is  over  the 
sea  a  phantom  will  seem  to  reign  over 
his  palace;"  he  asks:  "What  are  the 
lines  In  'Guinevere'  but  an  expansion  of 
what  Is  latent  but  unfolded  in  the  preg- 
nant suggestlvenes8  of  tbe  Greek  poet: 

And  in  thy  bowers  of  Camelot  or  of 
Usk 

Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from 

room  to  room, 
And  I  should  evermore  be  vexed  with 

thee 


In  hanging  robe  or  vacant  ornament 
Or  ghostly   foot-fall  echoing   on  the 


with  a  reminiscence  also  perhaps  of 
Constance's  speech  in  King  John  ill, 
4?"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  consider  the  pas- 
sage in  Constance's  speech  as  a  mere 
unfolding  of  what  lies  latent  In  the  pas- 
sage from  the  "Agamemnon."  Another 
passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Collins, 
though  apparently  he  does  not  seem  to 
notice  its  relationship  to  the  quotation 
from  "Guinevere."    The  lines  about 


But  when  they  left  her  to  herself  again, . 
Death,  like  a  friend's  voice  from  a  dis-, 
taut  field 

Approaching  through   the  darkness,  cd 

cali'd;  the  owls  £3 
Walling  had  power  upon  her,  and  shero 

mlxt  V> 
Her  fancies  with   the  sallow-rifted^ 

glooms  ^ 
Of  evening,  and  the  moanlngs  of  the 

wind,  ,  Cg 


do  certainly  recall  Virgil's  picture  of 
Dido;  but  both  passages  were  antlcl^^ 
pated  in  "Mariana"  many  years  beforet^J) 

tn 

Old   faces  gllmnier'd  through  rh$t_i 
doors, 

Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors, 
Old  voices  called  her  from  without;  2 

•5 

and  does  not  Mr.  Collins  see  that  they^^ 
embody  one  of  the  most  common  ex- 
periences of  life?  Who  that  has  loved 
and  lost  but  knows  what  it  Is  to  be 
startled  and  fooled  by  the  overtaxed 
senses,  but  has  heard  on  floor  and  stair 
the  familiar  sound  of  feet  that  are  cov- 
ered with  grass,  but  has  paused  sud- 
denly at  the  glimmer  of  a  fleeting  face, 
and  turned  at  the  call  of  a  voice  which 
has  been  hushed  forever?  We  do  not 
need  to  unfold  the  latent  ideas  of  clas- 
sic poets  to  reach  these  phases  of  love 
and  bereavement;  they  come  to  us  alL 
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Rogers,  In  bis  "Table-talk,"  tells  us  bow 
closely  a  relation  of  bis  own  on  bis 
death-bed  approximated  to  that  passage 
In  "King  -Lear"  which  Mrs.  SIddons 
could  never  read  without  tears: 

Do  not  laugh  at  me; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia; 

and  you  will  find  In  the  speech  of  the 
shepherd  of  the  downs  and  the  inland 
villager  thoughts  and  phrases  which 
might  be  quoted  as  parallels  to  memo- 
rable Hues  in  the  poets. 

Many  of  the  notes  scattered  through 
the  volume  strike  me  as  wholly  value- 
less. What  purpose  does  It  serve  to 
note  regarding  the  line,  "Till  cold  winds 
woke  the  gray-eyed  morn"— "Cf.  Romeo 
and  Juliet  11,  3;  'The  gray  morn  smiles 
on  the  frowning  night,'"  especially 
when  by  misprinting  "gray  morn"  for 
"gray-eyed  morn"  Mr.  Collins  destroys 
tbe  parallelism?  Or  to  suggest  that 
"How  the  merry  bluebell  rings!"  was 
borrowed  apparently  from  "The  Sensi- 
tive Plantr  Or  to  match  "those  dew-lit 
eyes  of  thine"  with  Collins's  "eyes  of 
dewy  light?"  Or  to  compare  the  "yellow 
banded  bees"  with  Keats's  "yellow- 
girted  bees?"  There  Is  no  limit  to  the 
possibility  of  annotation  of  this  kind.  It 
would  be  easy  to  add  at  least  one  paral- 
lel of  greater  Interest  than  most  of 
those  recorded  here,  and  Indeed  one  is 
surprised  that  the  couplet  in  "Locksley 
HalL" 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy?— having 
known  me — to  decline 

On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  nar- 
rower heart  than  mine! 

did  not  recall  the  lines  in  "Hamlet"- 

and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch   whose   natural  gifts 

'were  poor 
To  those  of  mine! 

In  the  literary  comments  It  is  strange 


•arly  Poems, 

that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  number 
of  false  rhymes  which  either  escaped 
the  poet's  vigilance  or  defied  his  at- 
tempts to  rectify  them  without  detri- 
ment to  tbe  sense.  So  full  of  music  Is 
Tennyson,  and  so  fastidiously  careful  of 
every  phrase,  that  the  discovery  of 
these  lapses  strikes  one  at  first  with 
amazement  His  pages  are  the  last 
place  In  which  one  expects  to  find  such 
rhymes  as  "fear"  and  "atmosphere," 
"hair"  and  "her."  "ore"  and  "o'er."  "at- 
tendance" and  "tendons."  Is  there  any 
need  to  explain  that  a  "bight,"  origi- 
nally a  coll  of  rope,  means  a  bay?  Sure- 
ly every  Board-school  child  is  familiar 
with  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Is  there  "no 
doubt"  that  "the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  scorn,  the  love  of  love"  meant  hate, 
scorn  and  love  in  their  quintessence? 
Robertson  of  Brighton  thought  that  tbe 
Poet  was  hated  by  Hate,  scorned  by 
Scorn  and  loved  by  Love.  A  sense  at 
least  as  obvious  is  that  the  Poet  hates 
hate,  scorns  scorn,  and  loves  love;  and 
the  context,  and  especially  the  close  of 
the  poem,  seems  to  warrant  that  read- 
inc. 

On  p.  76  it  is  noted  that  tbe  phrase 
"From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom"  la 
"adopted  from  a  line  excised  In  'Mari- 
ana in  the  South.'"  This  is  but  one 
Instance  of  Tennyson's  careful  economy 
in  his  art  and  an  interesting  page  or 
two  might  be  written  on  the  use  to 
which  he  turned  phrases  and  thoughts 
that  occur  in  matter  which  he  rejected. 
When,  for  example,  he  has  struck  out 
from  "Mariana"  the  stanza  containing 
the  lines 

She  heard  the  callow  nestling  lisp 
And  brimful  meadow-runnels  crisp, 

he  alters  the  "fledgling  throstle"  to  the 
"callow  throstle"  in  "Claribel,"  and 
reads: 

Tbe  callow  throstle  llspeth, 

The  slumbrous  wave  outwelleth, 
The  bubbling  runnel  crlspeth. 
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The  most  remarkable  Instance,  how- 
ever,  seems  to  occur  In  the  Sonnet 
which  appeared  in  "Friendship's  Offer- 
ing," In  1853,  and  which  I  transcribe, 
as  It  Is  not  included  In  Mr.  Collin  s's 
volume: 

Check  every  outflasb,  every  ruder  sally 
Of  thought  and  speech:  speak  low  and 

give  up  wholly 
Thy  spirit  to  mild-minded  melancholy: 
This  is  the  place.  Through  yonder  pop- 
lar valley 

Below  the  blue-green  river  wlndeth 
slowly; 

But  In  the  middle  of  the  sombre  valley 
The  crisped  waters  whisper  musically, 
And  all  the  haunted  place  is  dark  and 
holy. 

The  nightingale,  with  long  and  low 
preamble, 

Warbled  from  yonder  knoll  of  solemn 
larches. 

And  in  and  out  the  woodbine's  flowery 
arches 

The  summer  midges  wove  their  wanton 
gambol, 

Good  WordB. 


And  all  the  white-stemmed  plnewood 

slept  above, 
When  in  this  valley  first  I  told  my  love. 

Here  we  have  the  "low  preamble"  of 
"The  Palace  of  Art,"  and  the  germs  of 
passages  of  the  Choric  Song  in  "The 
Lotos- Eaters,"  for  it  is  Impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  this  suppressed  poem  was 
written  later  than  these  pieces. 

My  space  is  exhausted;  I  can  but  add 
that,  whatever  Its  liability  to  criticism, 
this  edition  of  the  "Early  Poems"  of 
Tennyson  Is  Invaluable  to  the  student 
of  English  poetry.  From  a  careful  read- 
ing of  "GBnone"  alone— "O3none"  with 
its  magical  alterations  of  words  and 
phrases,  its  miraculous  omissions,  con- 
densations and  interpolations— he  will 
learn  more  of  the  art  of  the  great 
writer,  whether  of  verse  or  prose,  than 
can  be  acquired  from  a  library  of  text- 
books and  criticism. 

William  Canton. 


MADEMOISELLE  DE  LESPINASSE. 


When  some  student  of  the  heart 
gathers  together  the  love  stories  of  the 
world  be  must  not  forget  the  letters  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lesplnasse. 

Mademoiselle  lives,  and  will  live,  not 
as  the  most  brilliant  and  sympathetic 
leader  of  the  brilliant  society  of  France 
before  the  Revolution,  not  as  the  mis- 
tress of  d'Alembert,  the  confidante  of 
Turgot,  or  the  hostess  of  the  philoso- 
phers, the  Encyclopedists,  and  the 
Academicians,  but  as  the  woman  who 
sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of 
emotion  and  left  behind  her  a  cor- 
respondence which  is  still  warm  with 
life  and  wet  with  tears— an  Immortal 
picture  of  passion. 


Mademoiselle's  beginning  Is  like  her 
ending— like  her  youth  and  her  woman- 
hood—a storm.  The  mother  who  bears 
her  in  shame  and  secrecy  weeps  over 
her  and  loves  her  with  that  ungoverned 
affection  which  can  bring  nothing  but 
misery.  She  is  baptised  in  a  false 
name— entered,  with  an  exact  duplicity 
which  deceives  nobody,  in  the  baptis- 
mal register  dated  Lyons,  1732,  as  the 
legitimate  daughter  of  the  Sieur  Claude 
Lesplnasse,  bourgeois,  and  Julie  Navare. 
Her  real  mother,  the  Comtesse  d'Al- 
bon,  though  she  can't  own  her  as  her 
child,  takes  the  little  creature  not  the 
less  to  her  home  In  the  old  manor  house 
of  Avanches,  where  she  Is  living  apart 
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from  her  husband.  The  little  Julie  has 
as  companion  the  eight-year-old  Ca- 
mllle,  the  Comtesse's  son  and  heir.  Is 
it  safe  to  suppose  that  the  children— 
equally  Innocent  though  not  equally 
fortunate— play  together  happily  for  a 
while?  or  must  one  rather  think  that 
that  passionate  and  restless  nature 
which  is  to  ruin  an  older  Mademoiselle 
Lespinasse  makes  even  her  childhood 
wayward,  fretful  and  unsatisfied? 

She  speaks  many  years  after  of  her 
mother's  affection  for  her,  of  the  im- 
pulsive and  sorrowful  tenderness  which 
tries  to  make  up  to  the  child  for  that 
fatal  stain  on  her  birth— for  the  future 
which  such  a  beginning  must  bring. 
The  little  girl  Is  surely  still  very  young 
when  she  finds  out  that  there  Is  some 
difference— a  fatal  difference,  which  a 
child  feels  all  the  more  because  it  can- 
not understand— between  her  brother 
and  herself.  The  Comtesse  "heaps  her 
with  benefits."  She  educates  her  her- 
self with  an  "excellent  education."  She 
does  everything  in  her  power  to  make 
wrong  come  right. 

Mademoiselle  is  sixteen  years  old 
when  her  mother  dies  and  leaves  her, 
worse  than  an  orphan,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  world. 

It  Is  from  this  time  the  girl  dates  all 
her  sorrows.  But  they  begin  earlier. 
They  begin  with  herself.  When  she 
looks  round  her  condition  is  deplorable 
enough.  The  considerable  sum  the 
Comtesse  has  left  her  she  has  given, 
with  an  impulsive  generosity  quite  un- 
wise and  characteristic,  to  Camllle. 
Perhaps  she  reflects  he  has  more  right 
to  it  than  she  has— or  never  reflects 
at  all.  She  finds  herself  almost  a  beg- 
gar. She  has  Indeed  brilliant  talents, 
but  not  the  talents  that  earn  a  liveli- 
hood in  any  time,  and  certainly  not  in 
her  time.  She  Is  very  quick,  bright, 
and  impetuous.  Not  a  person  for  a 
subordinate  position,  this.  She  has 
grown  up  into  a  tall  slip  of  a  girl,  not 
at  all  pretty,  but  with  something  even 


now  in  her  face  beside  which  beauty 
leaves  one  cold.  She  is  so  impression- 
able, so  sensitive,  a  brilliant  creature 
with  her  nerves  so  highly  strung  and 
her  heart  so  warm,  rebellious  and  im- 
prudent, that  one  does  not  need  to  be 
very  clever  to  guess  that  when  the 
Marquise  de  Vichy  Chamrond  (the 
Comtesse's  legitimate  daughter  and 
Julie's  senior  by  many  years)  offers  her 
a  home  in  her  house,  where  she  is  to 
teach  her  little  boys,  and  by  no  means 
forget  she  has  no  legal  right  to  call 
her  sister,  the  situation  will  be  wholly 
impossible.  But  Julie  has  no  choice 
but  to  take  it.  Perhaps  she  does  not 
know  as  yet  that  the  Marquise,  though 
more  than  kin,  is  less  than  kind.  And 
she  has  herself  such  a  charming  sym- 
pathetic affection  for  children!  "They 
have  so  many  graces,  so  much  tender- 
ness, so  much  nature,"  she  writes  long 
after.  She  takes  those  small  nephews 
to  her  heart  at  once,  and  when  she  has 
long  parted  from  their  parents  In  anger 
and  bitterness  remembers  the  little 
boys  with  a  fond  affection. 

The  Vichy  Chamronds  have  a  great 
house  on  the  Loire.  They  naturally 
don't  want  this  brilliant  poor  relation. 
They  show  her  that  they  don't  want 
her.  But  they  are  afraid  of  letting 
her  go  elsewhere.  If  she  Is  generous, 
they  are  not.  They  are  suspicious  of 
her  ridiculous  liberality  to  CamlUe. 
Does  she  want  to  thrust  herself  in 
among  them  and  claim  her  mother'  s 
name?  They  accuse  her,  very  likely, 
of  subterfuge  and  meanness  of  which 
their  hearts  are  capable  but  not  hers. 
How  she  bears  that  galling  servitude 
for  five  years  is  a  marvel.  "I  could 
tell  you  things  from  my  own  experi- 
ence," says  she,  looking  back  at  this 
period  of  her  life,  "that  you  will  not 
find  in  the  wildest  romances  of  Prfivost 
or  of  Richardson  .  .  .  and  that 
would  give  you  a  horror  of  the  human 
species."  In  every  utterance  of 
Mademoiselle's  one  must  allow  for  ex- 
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aggeration.  Her  emotions  are  always 
at  fever  heat,  and  her  language  as  un- 
disciplined as  her  nature.  But  It  re* 
mains  a  fact  that  she  has  decided  to 
leave  her  only  home  and  enter  a  con- 
vent, when  Madame  du  Deffand,  the 
sister  of  the  Marquis,  comes  to  the 
house  for  a  long  summer  visit 

Mademoiselle  falls  in  love  immedi- 
ately with  this  brilliant  old  woman,  and 
Madame  falls  in  love  with  her.  They 
are  both  so  clever,  so  Impulsive,  so 
romantic!  The  dellghtfulness  of  their 
sudden  fine  schemes  of  living  together 
Is  only  heightened  by  the  Vichy  Cham 
rands'  opposition.  Madame  is  threat- 
ened with  blindness,  and  really  needs 
a  companion.  No  one  ever  appeals  to 
Julie's  sympathies  in  vain.  She  has 
never  in  her  life  been  anything  so  dull 
as  judicious  or  far-seeing,  and  has  the 
warmest  heart  In  the  world.  She  can't 
but  feel,  too,  that  for  her  any  change 
must  be  for  the  better. 

A  few  days  before  her  final  rupture 
with  the  Vichy  Cbamronds  she  receives 
Madame  du  Deffand's  written  proposal 
that  she  shall  live  with  her  in  Paris. 
She  goes  to  Lyons  and  exists  somehow 
on  the  "cent  ecus"  which  is  her  whole 
fortune  while  the  final  arrangements 
are  being  made,  the  objections  of  Ca- 
mllle  and  the  Vichy  Chamronds  being 
overcome,  and  Madame  du  Deffand 
trying  to  be  cool  and  judicial  and  dis- 
cuss the  matter  soberly  with  her 
friends.  One  can  fancy  the  delights, 
fears,  hopes,  rising  in  Mademoiselle's 
heart.  She  is  now  twenty-two  years 
old.  The  girl,  who  feels  within  her- 
self a  power  and  brilliancy  not  given 
to  one  woman  in  a  thousand,  Is  to  be 
the  companion  of  the  mistress  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  Salons  in  Paris, 
and  to  associate  dally  with  the  most 
accomplished  society  in  the  world. 
What  Is  there  left  to  desire? 

The  history  of  that  manage  In  the 
Convent  St.  Joseph  is  from  the  first 
not  a  little  strange.    All  the  wit  of 


the  wittiest  capital  In  Europe  gathers 
round  two  women,  one  of  whom  Is  old 
and  blind  and  the  other  an  obscure 
and  nameless  dependent,  who  has 
neither  beauty  nor  fame.  Madame  rises 
very  late,  and  receives  after  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  Mademoiselle  has  her  little 
chamber  "de  derrlere."  Here  In  her 
many  solitary  hours  she  cultivates  her 
mind,  with  Locke,  Tacitus,  Montes- 
quieu, Montaigne,  Racine,  La  Fon- 
taine, Voltaire;  reads  and  re-reads  and 
reads  once  more  her  dearest  Richard- 
son and  the  inimitable  Prfivost;  and 
cultivates  a  boundless  enthusiasm  for 
Rousseau.  When  Is  it  that  the  men 
whom  to  know  Is  a  liberal  education 
first  discover  that  Mademoiselle  Is 
something  better  even  than  a  divinely 
sympathetic  listener?  When  is  It  that 
Mademoiselle  first  begins  to  neglect 
her  duty  to  her  benefactress,  and  for- 
get that  she  is  here  to  please  Madame 
rather  than  Madame's  friends?  There 
is  no  woman  in  the  world  perhaps  who 
would  be  superior  to  the  delight  of 
subjugating,  by  a  charm  which  has  no 
need  of  beauty,  such  men  as  Turgot, 
Marmontel.  HGnault,  and  d'Alembert 
Or  if  there  Is  such  a  woman.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  Mademoiselle.  These  men 
meet  her  soon  upon  equal  terms.  Be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock  In  the  even- 
ing Mademoiselle  holds  In  that  famous 
little  chamber  "de  derrlere"  her  own 
Salon,  composed  of  Madame's  ad- 
herents, and  while  Madame  sleeps. 

She  has  lived  with  her  employer  ten 
years— and  deceived  her  how  many 
there  is  no  means  of  finding  out— when 
one  day  the  Marquise,  waking  earlier 
than  usual,  comes  to  Mademoiselle's 
room  and  discovers  all. 

One  can  picture  the  scene  very  welL 
Here  are  Henault,  who  has  been  the 
old  woman's  lover,  and  d'Alembert, 
who  has  been  as  her  son— the  pride, 
joy,  tenderness,  of  her  age.  Here  Is 
the  company  who  once  hung  on  her 
words,  who  sought  Inspiration  from 
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her  lips,  and  found  in  her  sympathy 
sufficient  And  In  their  midst,  with 
light  in  her  eyes,  ardor  and  animation 
on  her  face,  Is  Mademoiselle  de 
Lesplnasse. 

This  Is,  as  It  must  needs  be,  the  end 
of  all  things. 

The  two  women  reproach  each  other 
bitterly.  Mademoiselle  Is  not  a  little 
hysterical.  She  takes  enough  opium 
to  ruin  her  nerves  for  the  rest  of  her 
life,  and  to  make  her  fancy  herself 
dying.  When  Madame  comes  to  her 
bedside,  "II  est  trop  tard,"  says  the 
Lesplnasse,  with  her  tragic  instinct  It 
is  too  late  for  any  reconciliation  to  be 
possible.  The  older  and  wiser  woman 
recognises  that  from  the  first. 
Mademoiselle  takes  rooms  not  very 
far  from  the  Convent  St  Joseph, 
and  now  once  more  she  faces  the  world 
alone 

It  is  during  those  ten  years  that  the 
Influence  which  is  to  mould  and  then 
shatter  her  life  has  first  come  to  her. 
Mademoiselle  falls  in  love.  It  is  said 
that  a  certain  Irishman  who  visits  at 
Madame  du  Deffand's  Is  her  earliest 
passion.  It  may  be  so.  But  it  Is  un- 
doubtedly a  fact  that  for  the  last  seven 
years  of  her  residence  with  the  Mar- 
quise she  is  attached  to  d'Alembert 
How  can  they  help  caring  for  each 
other?  There  Is  so  much  to  draw  them 
together.  They  are  both,  writes 
d'Alembert  without  parents,  without 
relatives,  and  from  their  birth  have  ex- 
perienced neglect,  suffering,  Injustice. 
D'Alembert  too,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  age,  already  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  the  Academie  Francatoe,  and  to  be 
before  long  Its  perpetual  secretary  and 
the  recognized  chief  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedists. And  he  Is  also,  it  may  be 
added,  one  of  those  Inconsequent  sen- 
sitive geniuses,  as  little  able  to  look 
after  himself  as  a  child,  and  with  the 
same  appeal  that  a  child  has  to  a 
woman's  heart.     Mademoiselle  must 


be  in  her  early  twenties  when  they 
first  meet. 

Que  de  dftfauts  elle  a,  ette  Jeunessel 
On  l'aime  avec  ces  defauts-la! 

quotes  d'Alembert  long  after,  looking 
back  at  this  spring-time.  She  lores 
him  with  that  abandon  and  that  pas- 
sionate sincerity  which  make  her  love 
Irresistible.  The  rooms  she  has  taken 
are  too  far  from  the  house  where  he 
lodges  for  her  impetuousneaa.  She 
endures  the  separation  for  something 
less  than  a  year.  Then  d'Alembert 
falls  ill.  Mademoiselle  flings  prudence 
to  the  winds  forever,  goes  to  him  in  the 
hotel  in  the  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
nurses  him  back  to  health,  and  brings 
him  home  with  her. 
From  this  point  one  must  not  look  Into 
her  history  for  any  such  dull  stead- 
fast things  as  Belf-restraint  honor,  de- 
cency. The  torrent  of  her  passions 
seizes  her  and  sweeps  her  to  ruin.  She 
is  not  designedly  bad.  She  is  not  de- 
signedly anything.  Her  Impulses  and 
desires  are  her  rudder,  and  her  ship- 
wreck none  the  less  disastrous  for  that 

Writing  of  the  early  days  of  this 
minage.  Mademoiselle  says  that  her 
happiness  frightens  her. 

There  seem  Indeed— suppose  one 
leaves  out  duty  and  conscience,  and 
this  pair  leave  them  out  quite  com- 
fortably—to be  but  few  drawbacks. 
Only  David  Hume,  the  historian,  pass- 
ing through  Paris  and  coming  to  see 
them,  speaks  bluntly  of  Mademoiselle 
by  a  name  which  she  deserves  too  well. 
The  rest  of  her  acquaintance  with  that 
careful  self-deceit  which  is  so  damning 
a  characteristic  of  the  age,  conveni- 
ently accepts  the  intimacy  as  perfectly 
Innocent  and  visits  Mademoiselle  ex- 
actly as  before. 

It  is  a  little  while  before  d'Alembert 
joins  her,  and  in  the  year  1704,  that 
she  opens  her  Salon  In  her  little  rooms 
In  the  Rue  de  Belle  Ghasse.  She  Is 
now  thirty-two  years  old.   She  Is  cer- 
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talnly  not  more  beautiful  than  she  was 
as  a  girl.  If  the  emotions  age,  she 
must  look  greatly  older  than  she  is. 
She  has  known  so  many!  But  her 
face,  that  never  was  young,  has  a 
thousand  varying  expressions  to  de- 
scribe her  soul,  and  her  heart,  which 
is  never  old,  such  warm  enthusiasms, 
such  generous  Indignations,  and  such 
an  abundance  of  life  and  feeling,  as, 
says  one  of  her  lovers,  would  make 
marble  sensitive  and  matter  think. 

Her  gatherings  can  hardly  need  the 
additional  attraction  of  a  d'Alembert 
even.  Those  who  come  presently  to 
see  him,  stay  to  listen  to  her.  The 
chief  of  all  the  Encyclopaedists,  and 
the  most  brilliant  talker  of  his  age, 
may  be  well  content  to  be  second  to 
the  woman  who  but  a  little  while  ago 
was  nobody  and  nothing,  and  who 
now,  by  the  power  of  her  mind  and  the 
charm  of  her  nature,  has  all  witty 
Paris  at  her  feet 

It  Is  extraordinary  to  think  that  this 
woman,  or  any  woman,  can  command 
such  an  assemblage  almost  every  night 
for  nearly  twelve  years.  She  does  not 
even  give  the  little  suppers  that  help 
Madame  du  Deffand's  Mondays,  or  the 
little  dinners  of  Madame  Geoffrin. 
Should  she  by  any  chance  go  Into  the 
country  or  to  the  theatre,  all  Paris 
knows  beforehand.  Before  five  she  re- 
ceives her  intimates— listens,  as  only 
Mademoiselle  can  listen,  to  Turgot's 
plans  of  reform,  or  to  the  hopes  of 
Chastellux  for  his  coming  election. 
After  five  all  the  world  is  admitted. 

The  meanest  habituts  of  this  Salon 
are  the  flower  of  intellectual  France  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Here  come 
courtiers,  philosophers,  soldiers,  church- 
men. Here  are  Bernardln  de  St 
Pierre  and  La  Harpe.  Here  one  lis- 
tens to  those  splendid  theories  on  hu- 
manity and  the  Rights  of  Men  which, 
put  Into  practice,  end  In  the  Terror. 
Here  are  evolved  some  of  the  principles 
of  that  Revolution  which  is  to  destroy 


first  of  all  the  class  who  evolve  them. 
Here  one  reads  aloud  the  last  play 
and  the  latest  poem.  One  may  be 
grave  or  gay  as  one  chooses.  There  la 
all  the  good  In  the  world,  thinks 
Mademoiselle,  in  a  little  mirth  and 
lightness.  She  holds  In  her  slight  hands 
the  threads  of  a  dozen  widely  differ- 
ing conversations,  and  has  the  supreme 
gift  of  being  to  every  one  exactly 
what  he  wishes  her  to  be. 

Can't  one  fancy  her,  very  tall  and 
slight,  moving  through  the  crowded 
rooms  with  her  little  dog  at  her  side, 
stopping  to  speak  now  to  this  man  and 
now  to  that,  with  her  heart  always  In 
what  she  says,  a  little  impetuous  In 
speech,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  lightest 
change  in  the  social  atmosphere,  very 
natural,  very  animated,  very  quick? 
When  people  talk  to  her  they  never 
feel  how  clever  she  is,  but  how  clever 
they  are.  It  Is  Guibert  who  says  of 
her  that  she  seems  to  know  the  secret 
of  all  characters  and  the  measure  of 
every  one's  mind. 

Is  it  some  fine  scheme  for  the  good 
of  the  people  this  group  are  discussing? 
It  must  be,  by  the  upturned  face, 
eager  and  tender,  with  which  Made- 
moiselle listens  to  them.  She  moves 
in  a  few  minutes  to  another  little 
coterie  which  Is  philosophic  or  meta- 
physical perhaps;  and  Mademoiselle 
has  a  passion  for  abstruse  thought 
Over  here  they  are  talking  music,  or 
art.  The  woman  of  whom  It  is  said 
that  she  can  appreciate  perfectly,  each 
in  its  degree,  a  Rubens  or  the  little 
dead  bird  of  Houdon,  the  famous 
painter  on  enamel,  brings  Into  this 
conversation,  as  she  brings  Into  all 
conversations,  the  warmth  of  human 
emotions  and  the  vivid  charm  of  her 
inimitable  personality.  Her  contem- 
poraries unite  in  speaking  of  her,  as 
hostess  and  friend,  with  such  a  glow 
of  enthusiasm  that  after  more  than  a 
hundred  years  one  still  feels  for  her 
something  of  the  passion  they  did. 
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It  Is  in  1767,  and  only  three  years 
after  she  has  given  herself  to  d'Alem- 
bert,  that  Mademoiselle  falls  violent- 
ly in  love— with  the  Marquis  de  Mora. 
The  Marquis  is  Spanish,  ardent, 
chivalrous,  and  flve-and-twenty.  Mad- 
emoiselle Is  ten  years  older.  But  what 
does  that  matter?  Passion  has  no  age, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  no  sense  of 
humor.  With  the  Southern  blood  of 
de  Mora  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ve- 
hemence of  Mademoiselle  on  the  other, 
It  would  be  vain  to  expect  self-restraint 
from  either  of  them.  The  peaceful 
d'Alembert  is  quickly  swept  aside  by 
the  rush  of  their  feelings.  His  only 
use  soon  is  to  listen  to  the  story— 
though  not  all  the  story — of  Made- 
moiselle's devotion  to  his  rival.  When 
de  Mora  comes  back  from  Ferney, 
where  he  has  been  visiting  Voltaire, 
she  flings  herself  into  his  arms  with  a 
delirious  self-abandonment  The  fever 
of  this  attachment  lasts  for  five  years, 
during  which  Mademoiselle  never 
knows  a  rational  moment.  Then  de 
Mora,  with  the  seeds  of  a  fatal  com- 
plaint already  within  him,  has  to  go 
back  to  Spain. 

They  part  In  an  agony  of  despair, 
lit  is  d'Alembert  who  fetches  his  ri- 
val's letters  and  brings  them  to  Mad- 
emoiselle directly  she  is  awake.  And 
it  Is  to  d'Alembert  that  she  leaves  as  a 
legacy  her  papers  containing  the  his- 
tory of  the  episode  and  the  certain 
proofs  of  her  faithlessness  to  him. 

What  a  pitiful  story  it  Is!  One  is 
hardly  surprised  to  hear  that  Made- 
moiselle does  not  wait  for  de  Mora's 
death  to  betray  him  in  his  turn.  Be- 
fore that  news  reaches  her  Guibert  Is 
her  lover,  and  the  first  wild  hours  of 
a  new  passion  have  robbed  her  of  the 
last  tattered  shreds  of  her  self-respect 
Guibert  Is  soldier,  author,  philosopher— 
the  man  of  whom  Voltaire  says  "qu'll 
veut  aller  &  la  gloire  par  tous  Ies 
chemins." 

It  Is  In  her  own  Salon  Mademoiselle 


has  first  met  him.  He  is  known  to 
every  one  by  his  "Essai  snr  la  Tac- 
tlque"  and  his  military  feats  in  Cor- 
sica; and  half  the  women  in  Paris 
listen,  worshipping,  while  he  reads 
aloud  his  new  tragedy,  "Le  Con- 
notable  de  Bourbon."  With  his  con- 
nection with  Mademoiselle  begins  the 
correspondence  by  which  she  lives. 

The  letters  are  from  the  first,  a  cry. 
The  mental  attitude  of  the  woman 
who  writes  them  to  Guibert  from  the 
house  of  d'Alembert  and  in  terms  of 
an  ecstatic  devotion  for  de  Mora,  may 
well  baffle  the  student  of  human  na- 
ture. Yet  there  Is  not  a  page  of  Mad- 
emoiselle's wild  outbursts  which  does 
not  bear  upon  It  the  undeniable 
stamp  of  a  vehement  sincerity.  Her 
attachment  to  d'Alembert  has  no  doubt 
cooled  before  this  Into  friendship.  But 
her  very  first  letter  unites  a  headlong 
devotion  to  Guibert  with  a  passionate 
love  for  de  Mora  and  a  wild  remorse 
for  the  fatality  (Mademoiselle  calls  it  a 
fatality)  that  made  her  false  to  him.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  of  these 
letters  there  is  not  one  quiet  sane,  or 
prudent  Though  they  are  written  in 
that  purest  French  in  which  Made- 
moiselle thinks  and  talks,  they  are  in 
no  sense  a  literary  composition.  They 
are  only  the  bared  heart  of  that  unhap- 
py woman  who  says  of  herself,  MMon 
Dleu!  que  la  passion  m'est  naturelle,  et 
que  la  ralson  m'est  6trangere!" 

Guibert  Is  travelling  In  Germany 
when  she  begins  writing  to  him.  not  be- 
cause he  Is  obliged  to  travel,  but  be- 
cause he  prefers  It  apparently  to  being 
In  Paris  with  her.  She  writes  to  him 
constantly.  She  is  never  quite  sure  of 
him.  as  it  were.  Does  she  remember  too 
often  for  her  peace  that  she  Is  forty 
years  old,  and  has  neither  beauty  nor 
Innocence  to  give  him?  Her  letters  are 
full  of  devotion,  indeed;  but  then  they 
are  full  too  of  self-reproach — and  of  M. 
de  Mora.  This  woman  has  no  subtlety. 
If  It  needs  art  to  keep  her  lover,  she  will 
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sot  keep  him.  The  thought  of  him  Is 
with  her  always.  While  ber  passions 
last,  they  are  meat,  drink,  air,  light,  life 
to  her.  Even  in  her  Salon— "From  the 
moment  one  loves,"  she  says,  "success 
becomes  a  weariness.  A-t-on  besoln  de 
plaire  quand  on  est  aim6e."  The  emo- 
tions of  the  last  years  have  already  be* 
gun  to  undermine  ber  health.  She  Is 
thinner  and  paler  and  older-looking  now 
than  ever.  With  d'Alembert  she  is  not 
a  little  difficult  and  capricious— full  of 
those  Impatient  imperfections  which 
first  make  him  love  her  and  keep  him 
weakly  faithful  to  the  end.  She  has 
known  Gulbert  but  a  very  little  while 
when  the  Inevitable  punishment  of  such 
a  connection  falls,  as  always,  upon  the 
woman.  The  excess  of  her  devotion 
bores  him.  He  must  have  a  little  recre- 
ation, after  all.  There  Is  a  certain  Mon- 
sieur de  Courcelles— with  a  daughter. 
Every  reader  knows  the  end  of  that 
story. 

Mademoiselle  receives  It,  not  the  less, 
with  a  shriek.  One  can  see  her  face, 
wild,  haggard  and  despairing,  through 
the  reproaches  she  writes  him.  "You 
have  made  me  know  all  the  torments  of 
the  damned,"  she  says;  "repentance, 
hatred.  Jealousy,  remorse,  self-con- 
tempt." And  Gulbert  answers  to  tell 
her  of  that  other  person  whom  he  has 
found,  "pretty,  gentle,  sensitive,  who 
loves  me  and  whom  I  am  created  to 
love."  There  is  no  cruelty  so  complete 
and  so  selfish  as  the  cruelty  of  a  great 
happiness. 

On  September  23,  1775,  Mademoiselle 
writes  to  Gulbert:  "Perhaps  one  never 
consoles  oneself  for  great  humiliations. 
I  wish  that  your  marriage  shall  make 
you  as  happy  as  it  has  made  me 
wretched;"  and  then,  "You  are  married; 
you  have  loved,  love,  will  love,  one 
whose  brightness  and  strength  of  feel- 
ing have  long  endeared  her  to  you;  that 
Is  In  order,  nature,  duty;  and  who  would 
trouble  your  Joy  with  questionings 
must  be  fool  Indeed.  Quaud  une  fols  le 


fil  de  la  veritfi  a  6t6  rompu,  11  ne  faut 
pas  le  rajouter;  cela  va  toujours  mal." 

Her  health  Is  by  now  utterly  broken 
and  wretched.  It  Is  her  part  to  stand 
by  and  watch  the  happiness  which  has 
ruined  hers.  She  Is  long  past  pride,  past 
dignity,  past  honor.  She  goes  on  writ- 
ing constantly  to  the  man  who  has 
abandoned  her,  conscious  that  she 
wearies  and  burdens  him— bitter  in  her 
reproaches  and  her  self-reproach— and 
contemptuous  of  the  wasted  love  she  Is 
not  noble  enough  to  hide.  Her  body 
is  racked  by  cough  and  fever.  But  the 
soul  which  frets  it  to  decay  has  the 
brilliancy  of  the  last  flame.  She  still 
receives  her  friends,  has  still  that  ten- 
der interest,  that  perfect  understanding, 
that  divine  sympathy  which  are  hers 
alone.  She  is  in  bed  all  day  sometimes, 
with  her  misery  soothed  by  opium,  and 
gets  up  at  night  to  listen  to  this  man's 
hopes  of  a  noble  future,  to  splendid  en- 
thusiasms which  are  to  redeem  the 
world.  One  last  flicker  of  self-respect 
comes  to  her  before  she  dies.  She  will 
no  longer  ask  Gulbert  to  come  and  see 
her.  Sickness  and  sorrow  are  so  dull! 
"Point  de  sacrifice,  mon  ami;  les 
malades  repoussent  les  efforts;  lis  leur 
font  si  peu!" 

She  would  not  be  Mademoiselle  If 
that  good  resolution  lasted  and  her 
pride  triumphed  over  her  passion  to  the 
end. 

She  asks  d'Alembert's  pardon  before 
she  dies.  But  the  last  words  she  writes 
are  to  Gulbert:  "Adieu,  mon  ami.  81 
Jamais  Je  revenois  ft  la  vie,  J'almerois 
encore  ft  Femployer  ft  vous  aimer;  mals 
11  n'y  a  plus  de  temps." 

Before  such  a  tragedy  as  this  life  one 
may  well  pause.  What  is  this  woman? 
A  sinner.  But  if  there  ever  was  a  sin- 
ner In  the  world  unmeet  for  compas- 
sion. It  Is  not  Mademoiselle  de  Lespln- 
asse. 

She  says  of  herself  with  a  bitter  truth 
that  everything  is  against  her.  Her 
birth  of  shame  gives  to  her,  as  to  too 
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many  other  creatures  so  born,  a  fatal 
heritage  of  vehement  passions,  without 
the  strength  to  control  them.  Her  up- 
bringing does  not  help  her.  Injustice 
maddens  her.  Her  splendid  mental 
gifts  bring  her  under  the  potent  charm 
of  those  specious  philosophies  which  are 
enthusiastic  for  a  virtue  more  than  half 
confused  with  vice,  and  of  philosophers 
who  appear  to  think  that  so  long  as 
they  talk  finely  they  may  live  contemp- 
tibly. Her  quick  impulses  and  "the  most 
inflammable  imagination  since  Sappho" 
lead  her  to  deeper  ruin.  She  is  capable 
of  remorse,  and  not  of  amendment;  of 
noble  Ideas,  without  the  steadfastness 
to  carry  them  Into  action.  She  Is  the 
ship  without  ballast;  without  compass; 
without  chart;  tossed  by  every  wild 
gust  of  feeling;  no  anchor  to  hold  her; 
no  port  to  make  for;  and  at  the  helm, 
no  guide. 

She  points,  indeed,  her  own  moral. 
She  sells  her  soul  for  happiness,  and 
gains  fever,  wretchedness  and  despair. 
Her  passions  hide,  even  from  her 
dreams,  that  better  love  in  whose  serene 
depths  are  mirrored  peace,  honor  and 
content;  faithful  affection  for  husband 
and  children;  the  quiet  striving  after  all 
things  great;  a  noble  life,  and  a  happy 
death.  D'Alembert,  for  whom  she  has 
long  ceased  to  care.  Is  true  to  her;  de 
Mora  dies;  Gulbert  is  false  (his  fine 
"Eloge  d' Eliza"  rings  as  hollow  as 
d'AIembert's  "Lament"  rings  true).  Her 
letters  are  only  so  many  witnesses  to 
her  tragedy.  It  is  she  who  speaks  of 
"cette  maladie  si  lente  et  si  cruelle 
qu'on  nomme  la  vie."   "I  have  proved 
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the  truth  of  what  Rousseau  says: 
'There  are  moments  In  life  which  have 
neither  words  nor  tears.* "  "How  mis- 
ery concentrates!  One  wants  so  little 
when  one  has  lost  all."  "Diderot  Is  right; 
it  Is  only  the  unhappy  who  know  how 
to  love;"  and  "To  love  and  be  loved  Is 
the  happiness  of  heaven;  when  one  has 
known  it  and  lost  It,  there  remains  bat 
to  die." 

She  stands  out,  in  brief,  as  one  of  the 
saddest  instances  in  history  of  the  dis- 
aster that  must  needs  ensue  where  the 
paramount  idea  of  life  Is  not  duty— that 
duty  which  can  make  the  most  unfortu- 
nate passion  not  all  Ignoble,  and  teach 
one  to  build  on  the  ruins  of  one's  own 
hopes  a  temple  meet  for  the  gods. 

She  stands  out,  too,  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  social  figures  of  the 
most  remarkable  social  epoch  the  world 
has  seen.  She  rises  from  nothing.  She 
has  no  money.  ("It  is  only  the  bored 
and  the  stupid  who  need  to  be  rich," 
says  she.)  She  has  very  bad  health; 
and  her  lover,  though  he  speaks  of  her 
as  having  (that  in  her  face  beside  which 
beauty  is  a  "cold  perfection,"  speaks 
not  the  less  frankly  of  her  laideur.  Yet 
as  long  as  the  Salon  is  remembered,  so 
long  will  be  remembered  the  woman 
who  ruled  hers  by  the  power  of  exqui- 
site sympathy  and  the  most  womanly 
genius  that  ever  woman  had.  And  so 
long  as  there  exists  unrequited  or  mis- 
placed affection,  sin,  suffering  and  dis- 
appointment, so  long  will  the  letters  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lesplnasse  make  their 
appeal  to  the  heart 

B.  O.  Tallentyre. 
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We  have  lately  heard  from  a  self- 
satisfied  critic  that  Thackeray  is  not 
readable,  in  spite  of  which  there  are  a 
good  many  people  who  continue  to 
read  him.  No  doubt  this  extraordinary 
doctrine  is  only  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  not  infrequent  signs  of  the 
changeable  breezes  which,  are  always 
ruffling  the  surface  of  the  literary 
pond.  Our  grandfathers  laughed  over 
that  Inexpressibly  dreary  "Life  in  Lon- 
don," which  now  Is  bought  solely,  one 
imagines,  for  the  sake  of  Crulkshank's 
illustrations  to  the  once  popular  ad- 
ventures of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Co- 
rinthian Tom.  Miss  Catherine  Morland 
was  enraptured  by  the  romances  of 
Mrs.  Radcllffe,  which  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  her  granddaughter— if  the  Tll- 
ney  family  be  not  yet  extinct— has  nev- 
er opened.  Times  change,  and  man- 
ners with  them;  but  even  in  literature 
there  are  some  fields  which,  one  would 
imagine,  can  never  be  empty  of  wan- 
derers. One  of  these  I  propose  to  ex- 
plore, though  quite  without  the  inten- 
tion of  posing  as  a  discoverer.  The 
field  has  long  been  haunted  by  Imagi- 
native writers  in  prose  and  verse,  al- 
though it  seems  to  have  been  unduly 
neglected  by  the  critics.  This  is  an 
age  of  anthologists,  yet  no  one  seems 
to  have  hit  npon  the  Idea  of  collecting 
the  repasts  given  by  our  poets  and  nov- 
elists Into  a  new  "Almanach  des 
Gourmands."  Thackeray  Indicates  the 
attractiveness  of  such  an  anthology 
when  he  says:  "Next  to  eating  good 
dinners,  a  healthy  man  with  a  benevo- 
lent turn  of  mind  must  like,  I  think, 
to  read  about  them."  There  is  plenty 
of  scope  for  this  amusement.  As  Miss 
Nicky  observed  that  "there  was  a  great 
deal  of  good  eating  and  drinking  In 
seven  hundred  a  year,"  so  we  may  re- 
mind ourselves  that  there  are  many  de- 


lightful feasts  In  fiction.  The  only 
wonder  Is  that  the  anthologist  has  not 
been  over  the  ground  already.  One  or 
two  hints  may  be  given  for  repairing 
his  omission. 

Among  modern  authors,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  pre-eminence  In 
this,  as  in  most  other  branches  of  fic- 
tion, must  be  assigned  to  Thackeray. 
The  author  of  "The  Fltz-Boodle  Pa- 
pers" Is  easily  first  when  we  take  a 
poll  of  readers  for  the  office  of  the 
high  priest  of  literary  gastronomy.  No 
feast  in  fiction  clings  to  the  memory  so 
closely  as  that  lightly  sketched  occa- 
sion when  Lord  Steyne  dined  with  the 
King,  and  they  had  neck  of  mutton 
and  turnips.  In  spite  of  the  critic  who 
was  mentioned  at  the  outset.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  average  reader 
would  not  be  grateful  for  too  many 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  Thack- 
eray, who  is  not  as  yet  a  recondite 
author.  His  "Memorials  of  Gormandiz- 
ing," his  "Dinner  In  the  City,"  and  his 
various  other  papers  on  the  joys  of 
good  eating  and  drinking,  are  still, 
thank  Heaven!  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy.  Two  feasts  of  his,  however, 
are  perhaps  sufficiently  fresh  to  be 
here  quoted.  One  of  these  is  the 
spunging-house  dinner  in  "The  Great 
Hoggarty  Diamond."  The  present 
generation  has  only  the  vaguest  no- 
tions as  to  what  a  spunging-house  Is, 
based,  mainly  upon  recollections  of 
Amlnadab's  and  Coavlns's.  But  it  was 
an  institution  of  considerable  Impor- 
tance In  Its  day,  and  Sam  TItmarsh 
found  that  a  gentleman  could  live 
there  well,  as  (according  to  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurellus)  he  could  In  a 
palace.  "There  were  five  guests,  and 
three  silver  tureens  of  soup:  viz.,  mock- 
turtle  soup,  ox-tall  soup,  and  glblet 
soup.   Next  came  a  great  piece  of  sai 
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mon,  also  on  a  silver  dish,  a  roast 
goose,  a  roast  saddle  of  mutton,  roast 
game,  and  all  sorts  of  adjuncts."  This 
was  a  rather  lugubrious  meal,  how- 
ever, and  one  readily  turns  from  Its 
splendor  to  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the 
mCnu  which  Major  Gahagan  offered 
to  his  besieged  friends  in  Futtyghur. 
"Is  it  bohay  tay  or  souchong  tay  that 
you'd  like,  ladles?"  asked  the  gallant 
Irishman.  "And  do  you  like  hot  rowls 
or  cowld— muffins  or  crumpets— fresh 
butter  or  salt?  And  you,  gentlemen, 
what  do  you  say  to  some  llegant  div- 
vled-kldneys  for  yourselves,  and  Just  a 
trifle  of  grilled  turkeys,  and  a  couple 
of  hundthred  new-laid  eggs  for  the 
ladles?"  It  was  a  sad  comedown  for 
the  beleaguered  garrison  when  they 
had  to  recognize  that  this  attractive 
bill  of  fare  only  existed  in  their  com- 
mander's brain,  more  fertile  than  the 
hens  which  he  did  not  possess,  for  the 
wily  foe  had  commandeered  them  all. 
As  a  rule  Irishmen  are  not  such  good 
men  of  their  hands  at  breakfast  time 
as  Major  .  Gahagan's  imagination 
proves  him  to  have  been;  their  ten- 
dencies are  rather  to  something  to  the 
nature  of  what  Vivian  Grey  called  a 
"shoeing-horn."  Charles  Lever  as- 
sures us  that  the  morning  meal  dear- 
est of  all  to  the  Irish  heart  consisted 
in  his  day  of  pistols  for  two  and  coffee 
for  one.  Nowadays  a  wit  has  said  that 
the  Irishman  prefers  to  begin  his  day, 
when  it  is  possible,  with  "devilled 
landlord  on  toast." 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that 
the  land  of  breakfast  in  exceMs  is 
"pulr  auld  Scotland."  A  fine  example 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  rather  neglected 
pages  of  Miss  Ferrier.  One  does  not, 
of  course,  refer  to  the  old  cheese  and 
herrings  which  nearly  made  Lady 
Juliana  faint  when  she  first  encoun- 
tered their  gales  at  the  simple  board 
of  Glen  fern  Castle,  but  to  the  amorous 
catalogue  of  Dr.  Redgill.  That  worthy 
physician  admitted  that  Scotland  In 


general  was  but  "a  perfect  mass  of 
rubbish,"  and  the  cookery  not  fit  for 
dogs:— 

"But  the  breakfasts!  That's  what 
redeems  the  land— and  every  country 
has  its  own  peculiar  excellence.  In 
Argyleshlre  you  have  the  Lochfine  her- 
ring—fat, luscious  and  delicious,  Just 
out  of  the  water,*  falling  to  pieces  with 
its  own  richness— melting  away  like 
butter  In  your  mouth.  In  Aberdeen- 
shire you  have  the  Finnan  haddo', 
with  a  flavor  all  its  own,  vastly  relish- 
Ing— just  salt  enough  to  be  piquant, 
without  parching  you  up  with  thirst. 
In  Perthshire  there  Is  the  Tay  salmon, 
kippered,  crisp  and  Juicy— a  very  mag- 
nificent morsel— a  teetle  heavy,  but 
that's  easily  counteracted  by  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  Athole  whiskey.  In  other 
places  you  have  the  exquisite  mutton 
of  the  country,  made  into  hams  of  a 
most  delicious  flavor;  flour  scones,  soft 
and  white;  oat-cake,  thin  and  crisp; 
marmalade  and  Jams  of  every  descrip- 
tion; and—" 

Here  the  learned  disquisition  was  un- 
fortunately Interrupted.  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  convince  the  untrav- 
elled  of  the  truth  of  Henry  Kingsley's 
proposition,  "My  brother,  let  us  break- 
fast In  Scotland,  lunch  in  Australia, 
and  dine  In  France,  till  our  lives  end." 
That,  alas!  is  at  present  an  achieve- 
ment somewhat  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment; we  were  taught  In  our  youth 
that  the  frigate  bird  bad  the  speed 
to  do  It  but  It  lacks  the  palate,  and, 
for  that  matter,  the  purse.  If  we  are 
to  believe  Mr.  Wells,  the  time  win 
come  when  man  can  do  It  if  he  still 
cares  to.  When  the  Sleeper  wakes,  it 
will  be  possible  to  send  for  cigars  from 
Tasmania  during  dinner  in  order  to 
smoke  them  after  dessert:  and  If 
cigars,  why  cannot  lunch,  or  the  lunch- 
er  himself,  travel  by  the  same  road? 
The  only  drawback  to  the  coming  of 
that  glorious  time  Is  that  Mr.  Wells, 
like  so  many  prophets,  takes  away 
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with  one  hand  what  he  gives  with  the 
other;  he  assures  ns  that  in  the 
twenty-flrst  century  man  will  subsist 
entirely  upon  jellies,  of  beautiful  hues 
and  meaty  flavors.  Possibly  this  maga- 
zine will  survive  to  show  the  pralser 
of  the  past  what  his  palate  has  lost. 
To  that  end,  one  may  here  add 
Geoffrey  Hamlyn's  account  of  the 
ideal  Australian  lunch:— 

"Here,  in  the  dark  cool  parlor,  stands 
a  banquet  for  the  gods,  white  damask, 
pretty  bright  china,  and  clean  silver. 
In  the  corner  of  the  table  is  a  frosted 
claret-jug,  standing,  with  freezing 
politeness,  upright,  his  hand  on  his  hip. 
waiting  to  be  poured  out  In  the 
centre,  the  grandfather  of  water- 
melons, half  hidden  by  peaches  and* 
pomegranates,  the  whole  heaped  over 
by  a  confusion  of  ruby  cherries.  .  .  . 
Are  you  hungry,  though?  If  so,  here 
Is  a  mould  of  potted  head  and  a  cold 
wild  duck,  while  on  the  sideboard  I  see 
a  bottle  of  pale  ale." 

One  may  as  well  make  out  the  day, 
as  suggested  by  Klngsley,  with  a 
French  dinner.  Here  there  is  an  em- 
barrassment of  choice.  Perhaps  the 
one  which  clings  most  closely  to  the 
reader's  memory  is  that  described  by 
Thackeray  in  one  of  bis  charming  es- 
says: though  how  far  this  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  "feast  In  fiction"  Is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  casuist.  The  piece  is,  one 
fears,  less  known  in  these  degenerate 
days  than  It  deserves,  and  a  quotation 
may  be  pardoned  even  by  those  per- 
sons of  a  right  turn  of  mind  who  know 
their  Thackeray.  The  dinner  in  ques- 
tion was  eaten  at  the  Cafe1  Foy— for 
whose  locality  the  modern  tourist  will 
consult  his  Baedeker  In  vain.  The  ac- 
count of  this  dinner  is  too  long  to 
quote  In  full,  but  one  cannot  refrain 
from  extracting  the  bill  of  fare  and  the 
description  of  the  beefsteak:  "We  had 

Potage  fvllenne,  with  a  little  puree  In  It 
Two  mtrec6tes  aux  epinards. 


One  perdreau  truffi. 

One  frontage  roquefort. 

A  bottle  of  Nults  with  the  beef. 

A  bottle  of  Sauterne  with  the  partridge. 

And  perhaps  a  glass  of  punch,  with  a 
cigar,  afterwards;  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  .  .  .  After  the  soup, 
we  had  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  very  best  beefsteak  I  ever  eat  in 
my  life.  By  the  shade  of  Heliogabalus! 
as  I  write  about  it  now,  a  week  after 
I  have  eaten  it  the  old,  rich,  sweet 
piquant  Juicy  taste  comes  smacking  on 
my  lips  again;  and  I  feel  something  of 
that  exquisite  sensation  I  then  bad.  I 
am  ashamed  of  the  delight  which  the 
eating  of  that  piece  of  meat  caused  me. 

G        and  I  had  quarelled  about  the 

soup  .  .  .  ;  but  when  we  began  on 
the  steak,  we  looked  at  each  other, 
and  loved  each  other.  We  did  not 
speak,  our  hearts  were  too  full  for 
that;  but  we  took  a  bit,  and  laid  down 
our  forks,  and  looked  at  one  another, 
and  understood  each  other.  There 
were  no  two  Individuals  on  this  wide 
earth— no  two  lovers  billing  In  the 
shade — no  mother  clasping  her  baby  to 
her  heart  more  supremely  happy  than 
we.  Every  now  and  then  we  had  a 
glass  of  honest  firm,  generous  Bur- 
gundy, that  nobly  supported  the  meat 
As  you  may  fancy,  we  did  not  leave 
a  single  morsel  of  the  steak;  but  when 
It  was  done,  we  put  bits  of  bread  Into 
the  silver  dish,  and  wistfully  sopped 
up  the  gravy.  I  suppose  I  shall  never 
in  this  world  taste  anything  so  good 
again." 

One  can  quite  imagine  that  a  couple 
of  centuries  hence,  painful  students- 
German  for  choice— will  be  writing 
learned  articles  to  prove  that  Thack- 
eray was  a  confirmed  dyspeptic,  who 
never  tasted  meat  in  his  life,  just  as 
they  already  put  down  Carlyle  as  a 
beef-fed  Islander.  But  at  present  we 
are  inclined  to  add  to  his  better-known 
titles  to  fame  that  of  the  Laureate  of 
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the  Palate.  It  Is  curious  to  turn  from 
Thackeray  to  his  fervent  admirer, 
Charlotte  BrontS,  and  to  see  what  she 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  We  know 
that  the  fiery  little  novelist  was  a  good 
deal  scandalized  by  her  hero's  devo- 
tion to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
though  the  "Oh!  Mr.  Thackeray! 
don't!"  with  which  she  greeted  his  re- 
quest for  yet  another  help  of  some  par- 
ticularly attractive  dish.  Is  perhaps 
apocryphal.  Yet  her  own  characters 
made  no  bones  of  a  good  meal  upon 
occasion.  There  Is  a  very  appetizing 
school-girlish  picnic  in  "Villette,"  in- 
cluding such  vanities  as  "a  huge  bas- 
ket of  rolls"  and  fresh  butter,  coffee 
and  chocolate,  cream  and  new-laid 
eggs,  though  the  tbrlfty  soul  of  the 
governess  refused  to  allow  the  melodi- 
ous addition  of  ham  and  jam.  In  "The 
Professor"  we  are  asked  to  prefer  the 
rather  spoony  hero's  tea  and  cold  beef 
to  Mr.  Hunsden's  "bunch  of  grapes 
and  balf  a  pint  of  something  sour,"  as 
Rhelnweln  is  disrespectfully  called. 
But  It  is  In  "Shirley"  that  the  little 
Yorkshire-woman  gives  us  the  best 
chance  of  seeing  whether  the  hospitable 
traditions  of  her  native  county  had  left 
any  trace  on  her  mind.  Truth  to  tell, 
her  meals  are  far  from  magnificent  As 
good  as  any  is  the  curate's  dinner:— 

"The  curates  had  good  appetites,  and 
though  the  beef  was  'tough,*  they  ate 
a  great  deal  of  It  They  swallowed, 
too,  a  tolerable  allowance  of  the  'flat 
beer.'  while  a  dish  of  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding, and  two  tureens  of  vegetables, 
disappeared  like  leaves  before  locusts. 
The  cheese,  too,  received  distinguished 
marks  of  their  attention;  and  a  *splce 
cake,'  which  followed  by  way  of  des- 
sert, vanished  like  a  vision,  and  was 
no  more  found." 

As  a  contrast  to  this  plain  living,  we 
recall  the  same  writer's  description  of 
a  dinner  In  the  Belgian  fashion,  such 
as  the  traveller  who  is  Inclined  for  ex- 
periment, or  whose  lean  purse  forces 


him  to  adhere  to  the  culinary  customs 
of  the  country  In  which  he  finds  him- 
self, may  eat  to-day  in  the  by-streets 
of  Ghent  or  Bruges:— 

"The  soup  was  a  sort  of  purie  of 
dried  peas,  which  Mademoiselle  had 
prepared  amidst  bitter  lamentations 
that  in  thlB  desolate  country  of  Eng- 
land no  haricot  beans  were  to  be  had. 
Then  came  a  dish  of  meat— nature  un- 
known, but  supposed  to  be  miscellane- 
ous—singularly chopped  up  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  seasoned  uniquely 
though  not  unpleasantly,  and  baked  in 
a  mould,  a  queer  but  by  no  means  un- 
palatable dish.  Greens,  oddly  bruised, 
formed  the  accompanying  vegetable; 
and  a  p&te  of  fruit  conserved  after  a 
receipt  devised  by  Madame  Gerard 
Moore's  grand'mire,  and  from  the 
taste  of  which  it  appeared  probable 
that  tn&l&BM  bad  been  substituted  for 
sugar,  completed  the  dinner." 

The  meal  which  is  most  characteris- 
tic of  Yorkshire,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows,  Is  the  high  tea.  Even  this  is 
considerably  shorn  of  its  glories  In  the 
ascetic  pages  of  Miss  BrontS.  The  ex- 
ample that  one  remembers  best  Is  also 
to  be  found  hi  "Shirley":— 

"Yorkshire  people,  In  those  days, 
took  their  tea  round  the  table;  sitting 
well  Into  It  with  their  knees  duly  In- 
troduced under  the  mahogany.  It  was 
essential  to  have  a  multitude  of  plates 
of  bread  and  butter,  varied  in  sorts  and 
plentiful  In  quantity;  it  was  thought 
proper,  too,  that  on  the  centre  plate 
should  stand  a  glass  dish  of  marma- 
lade; among  the  viands  was  expected 
to  be  found  a  small  assortment  of 
cheesecakes  and  tarts;  If  there  was  also 
a  plate  of  thin  slices  of  pink  ham  gar- 
nished with  green  parsley,  so  much  the 
better." 

For  a  really  adequate  description  of 
the  kind  of  tea  known  to  the  York- 
shlreman  as  satisfactory,  it  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
There  Is  a  lot  of  good  eating,  as  should 
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be  expected.  In  the  works  of  the  "Auto- 
crat of  tbe  Breakfast  Table."  and  the 
tea  which  the  plump  widow  gave  in 
vain  to  the  wealthy  widower  Dudley 
Venner  at  once  thrusts  Itself  on  the 
anxious  mind.    She  It  was  who  pro- 
vided occasion  for  tbe  framing  of  the 
well-known    aphorisms,    "Cream  is 
thicker  than  water,"  and  "Large  heart 
never  loved   little  cream-pot."  Still 
more  sumptuous  was  the  feast  at  Col- 
onel Sprowle's,  with  those  rare  lux- 
uries, shell-oysters,  and  its  magnificent 
assortment  of  cakes: — 
"There  were  great  cakes  and  little 
.      cakes,   cakes  with  raisins   in  them, 
cakes  with  currants,  and  cakes  without 
either;  there  were  brown  cakes  and 
yellow  cakes,  frosted  cakes,  glazed 
cakes,  hearts  and  rounds  and  jumbles, 
which  playful  youth  slip  over  the  fin- 
ger before  spoiling  their  annular  out- 
line.  There  were  mounds  of  blo'monje, 
of  the  arrowroot  variety— that  being 
undlstinguisbable  from  such  as  is  made 
with  Russia  isinglass.    There  were 
Jellies,  which  had  been  shaking  all  the 
time  the  young  folks  were  dancing  in 
the  next  room  as  if  they  were  balan- 
cing to  partners.    There  were  built-up 
fabric,  called  Charlottes,  caky  exter- 
nally, pulpy  within;  there  were  also 
marangs,  and  likewise  custards— some 
of  the  indolent-fluid  sort,  others  firm,  in 
which  every  stroke  of  the  teaspoon  left 
a  smooth  conchoidal  surface  like  the 
fracture  of  chalcedony,  with  here  and 
there  a  little  eye  like  what  one  sees  in 
cheeses.    Nor  was  that  most  wonder- 
ful object  of  domestic  art  called  trifle 
wanting,  with  its  charming  confusion 
of  cream  and  cake,  and  almonds  and 
jam  and  jelly,  and  wine  and  cinnamon 
and   froth;  nor  yet  the  marvellous 
floating-island,  name  suggestive  of  all 
that  is  romantic  In  the  Imaginations  of 
youthful  palates." 

We  may  turn  for  the  further  prose- 
cution of  this  line  of  research  to  an 
author   of  a   very   different  stamp, 
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Thomas  Love  Peacock,  who  has  twice 
been  reprinted  of  late  years,  but  is  still 
suspected  of  being  caviare  to  tbe  gen- 
eral. The  old-fashioned  English  break- 
fast is  especially  well  represented  in 
Peacock's  pages,  which  are  thickly 
dotted  with  side-tables  served  by  silent 
butlers,  and  stocked  with  "all  the  ap- 
paratus of  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  milk, 
cream,  eggs,  rolls,  toast,  muffins,  bread, 
butter,  potted  beef,  cold  fowl  and  par- 
tridge, ham,  tongue  and  anchovy."  In- 
deed, the  locus  elassicus  upon  the  great 
breakfast  question  Is  to  be  found,  one 
may  safely  say,  In  tbe  following  ex- 
tract from  "Crotchet  Castle:"— 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Folliott:  You  are  a  man 
of  taste,  Mr.  Crotchet.  A  man  of  taste 
Is  seen  at  once  In  the  array  of  his 
breakfast-table.  It  is  the  foot  of  Her- 
cules, the  far-shining  face  of  the  great 
work,  according  to  Pindar's  doctrine: 
ip\ofi€vov  Ipyov  TTpoawnrov  ^prj  dtftcv 
rrjXavyU.  The  breakfast  is  the  Trpdo-anrov 
of  the  great  work  of  the  day. 
Chocolate,  coffee,  tea,  cream,  eggs, 
ham,  tongue,  cold  fowl,  all  these  are 
good,  and  bespeak  good  knowledge  in 
him  who  sets  them  forth;  but  the 
touchstone  Is  fish;  anchovy  Is  the  first 
step;  prawns  and  shrimps  the  second; 
and  I  laud  him  who  reaches  to  these; 
potted  char  and  lampreys  are  the  third, 
and  a  fine  stretch  of  progression;  but 
lobster  is,  indeed,  matter  for  a  May 
morning,  and  demands  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  virtue  in  him 
who  sets  It  forth. 

"Mr.  MacQuedy:  Well,  sir.  and  what 
say  you  to  a  fine  fresh  trout,  hot  and 
dry,  In  a  napkin?  or  a  herring  out  of 
the  water  Into  the  frying-pan,  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Fyne? 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  FoUiott:  Sir.  I  say 
every  nation  has  some  eximlous  vir- 
tue; and  your  country  is  pre-eminent 
In  the  glory  of  fish  for  breakfast" 

It  Is  well  known  that  Peacock  was 
the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith, and  It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  as 
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close  a  connection  between  Dr.  Folliott 
and  Dr.  Middleton  in  "The  Egoist." 
wlfh  his  favorite  subject  of  "an  aged 
and  a  great  wine."  The  account  of  the 
dinner  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  "Crotch- 
et Castle"  Is  too  long  to  quote  in 
proof  of  this  statement;  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  recall  one  or  two  of  the 
reverend  gentleman's  obiter  dicta  in  the 
course  of  that  pleasant  meal.  He  tells 
us  that  "a  glass  of  wine  after  soup  is, 
as  the  French  say,  the  tcrrc  de  santt. 
The  current  of  opinion  sets,"  he  adds, 
""in  favor  of  Hock;  but  I  am  for 
•Madeira;  I  do  not  fancy  Hock 
•until  I  have  laid  a  substratum  of 
.  Madeira."  Champagne,  he  assures  us, 
must  be  drunk  while  it  sparkles:  "I 
hold  it  a  heresy  to  let  it  deaden  in  my 
hand  while  the  glass  of  my  compotator 
is  being  filled  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table."  He  quotes  Athenseus  citing 
Menander  on  the  subject  of  fish  sauce, 
and  puts  down  the  Scotch  gentleman 
who  thinks  it  impossible  to  go  beyond 
lobster  sauce:  "In  their  line,  I  grant 
you,  oyster  and  lobster  sauce  are  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  But  I  speak  of 
the  cruet  sauces,  where  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  sapid  Is  condensed  In  a 
phial."  It  Is  really  amazing  that  no 
enterprising  manufacturer  of  sauces 
has  (so  far  as  one  knows)  yet  placarded 
London  with  this  entrancing  definition 
of  bis  wares.  But  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  Peacock's  only  feasts  are 
those  at  which  Dr.  Folliott  was  pres- 
ent There  is  a  fine  supper  In  "Head- 
long Hall,"  at  which  "the  centre  of  the 
largest  table  was  decorated  with  a 
model  of  Snowdon,  surmounted  with 
an  enormous  artificial  leek,  the  leaves 
of  angelica,  and  the  bulb  of  blanc- 
mange.  A  little  way  from  the  summit 
Mas  a  tarn,  or  mountain-pool,  supplied 
through  concealed  tubes  with  an  inex- 
haustible flow  of  milk-punch,  which, 
dashing  in  cascades  down  the  minia- 
ture rocks,  fell  Into  the  more  capacious 
lake  below,  washing  the  mimic  foun- 


dations of  Headlong  Hall."  And  one 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  lapse  of 
time  has  made  It  impossible  to  call 
upon  Reverend  Mr.  Portpipe,  and  be 
welcomed  with  "a  cold  turkey  and 
ham,  a  capacious  jug  of  'incomparable 
ale,'  and  a  bottle  of  his  Ix>ndon  Partic- 
ular." 

There  could,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  a 
greater  literary  contrast  to  Peacock 
than  A.  H.  Clough,  from  whom  one 
may  take  a  dinner  for  a  change.  The 
poet  himself  seems  to  have  felt  that 
the  feast  which  is  now  to  be  described 
did  not  "set  his  genius,"  in  the  meta- 
phor of  Alan  Breck  Stuart,  for  be 
omitted  it  from  the  later  editions  of 
"Dlpsychus,"  and  it  may  In  conse- 
quence be  new  to  a  good  many  modern 
readers: — 

Come  along,  'tis  the  time,  ten  or  more 

minutes  past. 
And  he  who  came  first  had  to  wait  for 

the  last. 

The  oysters  ere  this  had  been  In  and 
been  out; 

While  I  have  been  sitting  and  thinking 
about 

How  pleasant  it  Is  to  have  money, 

heigh-ho! 
How  pleasant  it  Is  to  hare  money! 

A  clear  soup  with  eggs;  volla  tout;  of 
the  fish 

The  filets  de  sole  are  a  moderate  dish 
A  la  Orly,  but  you're  for  red  mullet,  you 
say 

By  the  gods  of  good  fare,  who  can 
question  to-day 
How  pleasant  it  Is,  &c. 

After  oysters,  Sauterne;  then  Sherry; 

Champagne; 
Ere  one  bottle  goes,  comes  another 

again; 

Fly  up.  thou  bold  cork,  to  the  ceiling 
above, 

And  tell  to  our  ears  in  the  sounds  that 
we  love 
How  pleasant  it  Is,  &c. 

I've  the  simplest  of  tastes;  absurd  it 
may  be. 

But  I  almost  could  dine  on  a  poulet  am 
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Fish  and  soup  and  omelette,  and  that— 

but  the  deuce- 
There  were  to  be  woodcocks,  and  not 

charlotte  rvsse! 
So  pleasant  It  Is,  &c. 

Your  ChabUs  Is  acid,  away  with  the 
Hock, 

Give  me  the  pure  juice  of  the  purple 
Medoc; 

St  Peray  is  exquisite;  but.  If  you 
please, 

Some  Burgundy  first  before  tasting  the 
cheese. 
So  pleasant  It  Is,  &C. 

As  for  that,  pass  the  bottle,  and  hang 

the  expense— 
I've  seen  it  observed  by  a  writer  of 

sense 

That  the  laboring  classes  could  scarce 

live  a  day 
If  people  like  us  didn't  eat  drink,  and 

pay. 

So  useful  It  Is,  &c. 

One  ought  to  be  grateful,  I  quite  appre- 
hend. 

Having  dinner  and  supper  and  plenty 
to  spend. 

And  so  suppose  now,  while  tbe  things 

go  away,  . 
By  way  of  a  grace  we  all  stand  up  and 

say 

How  pleasant  It  Is  to  have  money, 

heigh-ho! 
How  pleasant  it  Is  to  have  money! 

To  this  highly  civilized  and  French- 
ified repast  there  is  a  strong  contrast 
in  the  very  English  feast  of  Dickens. 
In  "Pickwick"  and  its  followers,  in- 
deed, there  Is  decidedly  less  eating  then 
drinking.  At  any  rate,  the  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  latter.  Mr.  Weller  was 
good  enough,  for  Instance,  to  give  us  a 
detailed  account  of  the  lunch  which 
Mr.  Wardle  provided  for  bis  shooting 
party  of  the  First:  veal  pie,  "wery  good 
thing  .  .  .  when  you  know  the  lady 
as  made  It,  and  is  quite  sure  It  an't 
kittens;"  tongue,  bread,  "knuckle  o' 
ham,  reg'lar  plcter— cold  beef  In  slices, 
wery  good."  But  what  every  one  re- 
members of  that  lunch  Is  the  cold  punch 


and  the  predicament  Into  which  it  led 
poor  Mr.  Pickwick,  Just  as  on  the  trip 
to  Birmingham  it  is  Bob  Sawyer's 
milk-punch  and  not  his  sandwich 
which  clings  to  the  memory.  There 
is  a  rather  good  stew  in  "The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,"  though  some  of  its  in- 
gredients would  not  have  passed  mus- 
ter with  Mr.  Lumpkin's  acquaintances 
at  the  "Three  Pigeons."  But  Mr.  Ood- 
lln  did  not  trouble  himself  as  to 
whether  tripe  was  "low,"  when  the 
landlord  of  the  "Jolly  Sandboys"  an- 
nounced bis  bill  of  fare:— 

"  'It's  a  stew  of  tripe,'  said  the  land- 
lord smacking  his  lips,  'and  co wheel,' 
smacking  them  again,    'and  bacon,'  . 
smacking  them  once  more,  'and  steak.'  £3 
smacking  them  for  the  fourth  tlme,"-C3 
and  peas,  cauliflowers,  new  potatoes..  £3 
and  sparrow-grass,  all  working  up  to- 
gether  in  one  delicious  gravy.'   Having  r/} 
come  to  the  climax,  be  smacked  his  CO 
lips  a  great  many  times,  and,  taking  a^£ 
long  hearty  sniff  of  the  fragrance  that  C 
was  hovering  about,  put  on  the  covers,  S^! 
again  with  the  air  of  one  whose  toils *J/J 
on  earth  were  over."  ' 

In  "David  Copperfleld"  there  are*^-" 
some  feasts  that  are  pleasant  to  re-*-—^ 
call,  though  they  were  certainly  not^t/) 
elaborate.    There  Is  the  first  dinner*^ 
which  that  amiable  youth  gave  to  his  vv 
friends,  including  the  slab  of  mock-*^? 
turtle  which  should  have  sufficed  fonJT^ 
fifteen,  but  proved  "rather  a  tight  flC/5 
for  four."  under  Mrs.  Crupp's  Influ- 
ence.   The  rest  of  tbe  dinner  came 
from  that  pastrycook  who  (as  we  know 
from  Thackeray)  bulked  so  largely  tn 
British  dinner-giving  circles  of  the 
early  VIctorisn  period.  "A  pair  of  hot 
roast  fowls— from  the  pastrycook's;  a 
dish  of  stewed  beef,  with  vegetables— 
from  the  pastrycook's;  two  little  corner 
things,  as  a  raised  pie  and  a  dish  of 
kidneys— from  the  pastrycook's;  a  tart, 
and  (If  I  liked)  a  shape  of  Jelly-from 
tbe  pastrycook's."   There  were  also  to 
be  oysters,  and  Mrs.  Crupp  was  left 
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"to  concentrate  her  mind  on  the  pota- 
toes, and  to  serve  up  the  cheese  and 
celery  as  she  could  wish  to  see  It 
done."  One  of  the  most  appetizing  of 
all  Dickens's  feasts  is  that  other  din- 
ner which  young  Cop  per  field  gave  to 
Traddles  and  the  Micawbers.  when  the 
leg  of  mutton  turned  out  raw  and  the 
guests  had  to  unite  their  forces  In  the 
production  of  a  devil. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  turn 
from  Charles  Dickens's  innocent  de- 
light in  good  living  to  the  scorn  which 
such  a  novelist  as  Fanny  Burney  had 
for  it  When  she  condescends  to  men- 
tion a  meal  at  all,  it  is  not  for  any 
pleasure  that  she  allows  her  readers  to 
take  in  the  feast,  but  for  some  Ironical 
purpose.  For  Instance,  the  only  din- 
ner to  which  I  remember  going  in  the 
amiable  company  of  Miss  Evelina  An- 
ville  Is  that  remarkable  one  at  the 
Branghtons'— I  trust  that  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  modern 
reader  what  a  Branghton  Is:— 

"The  dinner  was  111  served,  ill 
cooked,  and  ill  managed.  The  maid 
who  waited  had  so  often  to  go  down- 
stairs for  something  that  was  forgot- 
ten, that  the  Branghtons  were  perpetu- 
ally obliged  to  rise  from  table  them- 
selves to  get  plates,  knives  and  forks, 
bread  or  beer.  Had  they  been  without 
pretensions,  all  this  would  have  seemed 
of  no  consequence;  but  they  aimed  at 
appearing  to  advantage,  and  even  fan- 
cied they  succeeded.  However,  the 
most  disagreeable  part  of  our  fare  was 
that  the  whole  family  continually  dis- 
puted whose  turn  it  was  to  rise,  and 
whose  to  be  allowed  to  sit  still." 

In  "Cecilia"  the  only  approach  to  a 
feast  Is  that  recounted  by  Mr.  Briggs, 
whose  idea  of  a  good  square  meal  was 
"a  breast  of  mutton,"  a  lobster,  and 
two  crabs,"  and  who  was  highly  In- 
dignant when  he  was  Invited  to  share 
a  more  pretentious  banquet:— 

"Went  without  my  dinner,  and  got 
nothing  to  eat;  all  glass  and  show; 


victuals  painted  all  manner  of  colors; 
lighted  up  like  a  pastrycook  on 
Twelfth-day;  wanted  something  solid, 
and  got  a  great  lump  of  sweetmeat; 
found  It  as  cold  as  a  stone,  all  froze 
in  my  mouth  like  ice;  made  me  jump 
again,  and  brought  the  tears  in  my 
eyes;  forced  to  spit  it  out;  believe  It 
was  nothing  but  a  snowball,  just  set 
up  for  show,  and  covered  over  with  a 
little  sugar." 

The  lady  novelist  cannot  after  all  be 
expected  to  swell  such  an  anthology 
as  one  has  suggested.  Even  the  in- 
comparable Miss  Austen  Is  scarcely 
sound  on  this  head,  and  puts  us  off 
with  such  trifling  events  as  strawberry 
picnics  and  country  tea-parties.  There 
is  the  making  of  a  pretty  little  feast, 
it  is  true.  In  the  opening  chapters  of 
"Emma,"  If  old  Mr.  Woodhouse  would 
allow  us  to  eat  It  at  leisure.  "He  loved 
to  have  the  cloth  laid,  because  it  had 
been  the  fashion  of  his  youth,  but  bis 
conviction  of  suppers  being  very  un- 
wholesome made  him  rather  sorry  to 
see  anything  put  on  it;  and,  while  his 
hospitality  would  have  welcomed  hla 
visitors  to  everything,  his  care  for  their 
health  made  him  grieve  that  they 
would  eat."  Poor  old  Mrs.  Bates's 
disappointment  on  such  an  occasion 
deserves  to  be  recalled:— 

"I  was  telling  you  of  your  grand- 
mamma, Jane"— It  is  the  immortal  Miss 
Bates  who  is  speaking— "there  was  a 
little  disappointment  The  baked 
apples  and  biscuits,  excellent  in  their 
way,  you  know;  but  there  was  a  deli- 
cate fricassee  of  sweetbread  and  some 
asparagus  brought  in  at  first  and  good 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  not  thinking  the  as- 
paragus quite  boiled  enough,  sent  It  all 
out  again.  Now  there  Is  nothing 
grandmamma  loves  better  than  sweet- 
bread and  asparagus— so  she  was 
rather  disappointed." 

So  far  I  have  only  touched  the  fringe 
of  this  great  subject  which  considera- 
tions of  space  forbid  to  be  now  further 
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investigated.  But,  in  conclusion,  let 
me  suggest  a  practical  way  la  which 
such  as  care  to  push  this  branch  of 
literary  Inquiry  further  may  turn  their 
researches  to  account.  The  modern 
dinner-giver  racks  his  brains  for  a  nov- 
elty, being  thus  led  to  such  monstrous 
innovations  as  that  of  the  progressive 
dinner,  in  which  each  course  has  to  be 
consumed  In  a  different  restaurant 
Why  should  he  not  take  to  giving  lit- 
erary dinners  and  lunches,  each  of 
which  should  reproduce  an  actual  meal 
from  his  favorite  author?  It  Is  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  how  the  very  m£nu 
of  such  feasts  would  assist  conversa- 
tion. Two  or  three  specimens  may  be 
appended  as  guides.  Here  Is,  for  In- 
stance, a  8tevenson  lunch  for  two:— 

"The  midday  meal  was  excellent. 
There  was  a  ripe  melon,  a  fish  from 
the  river  in  a  memorable  B£arnalse 
sauce,  a  fat  fowl  in  a  fricassee,  and 
a  dish  of  asparagus,  followed  by  some 
fruit  The  Doctor  drank  half  a  bot- 
tle plus  one  glass,  the  wife  half  a 
bottle  minus  the  same  quantity,  which 
was  a  marital  privilege,  of  an  excel- 
lent COte-Rotle,  seven  years  old.  Then 
the  coffee  was  brought  and  a  flask  of 
Chartreuse  for  Madame,  for  the  Doc- 
tor despised  and  distrusted  such  de- 
coctions; and  then  Aline  left  the 
wedded  pair  to  the  pleasures  of  mem- 
ory and  digestion." 

This  light  and  agreeable  meal  might 
appropriately  be  followed  by  a  Thack- 
eray dinner,  such  as  that  recorded  by 
Mr.  Tellowplush,  which  consisted  of: 
"White  soop,  turbit  and  lobstlr  sos; 
saddil  of  Scoch  muttn,  grous,  and 
M'Arony;  wines,  shampang.  hock, 
madeira,  a  bottle  of  poart  and  ever  so 
many  of  clarrlt."  One  does  not  know 
that  the  receipt  for  Mr.  De  uceace  s 
pills,  which  were  thereafter  put  into 
requisition,  has  been  preserved;  but  it 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  they  would  not  be 
so  urgently  needed  In  these  temperate 
days  as  they  were  by  "Mr.  Dawkinses 
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genlmn."  It  would  be  wrong  to  con- 
clude any  general  survey  of  the  field 
of  Action  without  Introducing  the 
greatest  names  of  all;  so  here  is  a 
Balzac  dejeuner:  "They  consumed  six 
dozen  Ostend  oysters,  half  a  dozen 
cutlets  d  la  soubisc,  a  chicken  d  la 
Marengo,  a  lobster  mayonnaise,  mush- 
rooms on  toast  and  green  peas,  to  say 
nothing  of  hors  d'ceutre,  washed  down 
with  three  bottles  of  Bordeaux,  three 
of  champagne,  several  cups  of  coffee 
and  liqueurs."  And  here  are  two 
Fielding  dinners,  of  which  the  first  Is 
easier  of  Imitation  than  the  second. 
Any  one  can  copy  Squire  Western  in 
bespeaking  "a  shoulder  of  mutton 
roasted,  and  a  spare  rib  of  pork,  and 
a  fowl  and  egg  sauce."  But  It  Is  not 
so  easy  to  duplicate  the  following  or- 
der:— 

"There  were  two  things  of  which  her 
husband  was  particularly  fond.  .  .  . 
These  were  a  fowl  and  egg  sauce  and 
mutton  broth;  both  which  Amelia  Im- 
mediately purchased.  As  Boon  as  the 
clock  struck  seven  the  good  creature 
went  down  into  the  kitchen,  and  began 
to  exercise  her  talents  of  cookery,  of 
which  she  was  a  great  mistress,  as  Bbe 
was  of  every  ©economical  office  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and,  as  no 
woman  could  outshine  her  In  a  draw- 
ing-room,  so  none  could  make  the  draw- 
Ing-room  Itself  shine  brighter  than 
Amelia.  And.  If  I  may  speak  a  bold 
truth.  I  question  whether  It  be  possible 
to  view  this  fine  creature  In  a  more 
amiable  light  than  while  she  was  dress- 
ing her  husband's  supper,  with  her  lit- 
tle children  playing  round  her." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Booth's  supper  would 
not  commend  itself  to  the  refined  mod- 
ern palate,  any  more  than  Fielding 
hints  that  It  pleased  the  dandies  of  his 
own  day.  But  It  would  be  a  trifling 
sacrifice  to  eat  as  simple  a  meal  every 
night  In  the  year,  if  there  were  always 
an  Amelia  ready  to  cook  it 

iv.  a.  uarreu  rtsner. 
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THE  TALE  OF  A  TUSKER. 


Most  shooting-stories  tell  of  success, 
of  some  good  bag,  or  of  the  gain  of  a 
particular  head;  for  a  change,  here  Is  a 
tale  of  defeat.  This  Is  the  account,  tak- 
en from  my  journal,  of  a  long  day  after 
elephants,  a  most  Interesting  and  ex- 
citing day,  to  which  I  look  back  as 
among  the  very  best  of  all  my  sporting 
time. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  say  a  word  to 
disarm  criticism  of  certain  obvious  mis- 
takes in  woodcraft.  I  was  a  compara- 
tive novice  at  big  game;  and  I  took  to 
heart,  and  have  since  greatly  profited  by 
remembering,  certain  facts  impressed  on 
me  on  this  occasion.  Further,  left  any- 
one take  exception  to  the  long-drawn  out 
description  of  the  pursuit,  or  think  that 
we  are  slow  in  coming  to  the  point,  be 
it  said  unto  him  that  In  the  tracking,  in 
its  ever-varying  Incidents,  difficulties 
and  successes,  lies  to  me  the  chief  and 
never  flagging  charm  of  all  elephant, 
bison  and  buffalo  shooting  on  foot,  and 
that  this  is  an  attempt  to  set  that 
charm  and  interest  before  the  reader. 

The  country  was  Ceylon,  and  the 
month  January.  We  bad  been  vainly 
searching  for  a  rogue  elephant,  and 
having  finally  decided  that  he  had  left 
the  district,  had  betaken  ourselves  to 
fresh  ground,  and  were  encamped  near 
the  sea.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th 
I  was  late  In  rising,  meaning  to  make 
an  easy  day  of  It,  and  my  comrade  was 
away  long  before  I  had  had  my  early 
tea  and  done  some  work  about  the 
camp.  At  half-past  six  I  went  out  for 
a  stroll,  leaving  word  that  I  would  .be 
back  by  ten  o'clock  for  breakfast.  So 
little  thought  had  I  of  going  far  that 
to  spare  my  only  decent  footgear  (a 
pair  of  light  shooting-boots  already  In 
an  advanced  stage  of  decay),  I  had  put 
on  canvas  tennis-shoes,  excellent  for 
noiseless  prowling,  but  not  suitable  for 


a  long  journey.  Neither  had  I  or  my 
man  any  food  or  drink.  For  arms,  I 
had  a  .450  express,  while  the  big  rifle 
(a  ten-bore)  was  carried  by  Hena.  a 
Cingalese,  who  was  an  indifferent  hunt- 
er, plucky  enough,  but  quite  Ignorant 
of  woodcraft 

In  half  an  hour  we  reached  our 
ground,  an  Irregular  plain  surrounded 
by  thick  cover.  As  there  was  no  game 
visible  we  began  to  walk  quietly 
through  the  outskirts  of  the  jungle,  hop- 
ing to  find  deer  in  one  of  the  many 
glades.  The  first  beat,  however,  proved 
fruitless,  and  we  struck  deeper  into  the 
trees.  There  had  lately  been  very 
heavy,  rain,  and  the  whole  country  was 
drenched;  in  the  hollows  the  water 
stood  in  wide  pools,  and  every  nuUaA 
was  brimming  over. 

Our  new  line  soon  brought  us  to  a 
thicket,  where  big  trees,  interspersed 
with  close-growing  saplings,  formed  a 
gloomy  shade  which  the  morning  sun 
could  not  yet  dissipate,  and  through 
which  the  eye,  led  astray  by  the  thick 
confusion  of  stem  and  bough  and  leaf, 
failed  to  penetrate  beyond  a  few  yards. 
It  was  a  likely  place  for  a  sambur.  and 
I  had  the  .450  ready.  We  moved  with 
exceptional  caution.  The  noiseless  wad- 
ing of  a  nullah  took  two  or  three  min- 
utes. Al  at  once  Hena  bent  and  peered 
into  the  foliage  to  the  left,  where  I  saw 
a  few  leaves  gently  shaking.  "AUiah 
(an  elephant),"  he  whispered,  and  then 
clutching  my  arm  in  his  excitement, 
"Eta,  eta,  eta,  alliah  (a  tusker  ele- 
phant)," and  suddenly  I  saw  among  the 
leaves  a  long  and  shining  tusk.  With- 
out the  slightest  warning  we  had 
walked  straight  up  to  a  tusker. 

Now  in  Ceylon  tuskers  are  extremely 
rare,  so  rare  that  few  sportsmen  ever 
see  one.  I  can  think  of  half  a  dozen 
people  who  have  shot  one,  but  I  know 
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nobody  who  can  claim  two.  It  will  be 
well  believed  that  when  a  tusker  Is 
beard  of  he  Is  pursued  with  energy, 
that  shikaris  watch  for  and  report  his 
presence,  that  days,  or  even  weekB,  will 
be  spent  upon  his  track,  and  that  no 
other  game  is  thought  of  while  he  can 
still  be  followed.  Tales  of  Ceylon  tusk- 
ers outvie  Munchausen.  It  was,  then, 
unheard-of  luck  which,  without  the 
slightest  trouble  to  himself,  had  placed 
a  novice  within  fifteen  yards  of  this 
rare  beast,  the  first  sign  of  whose  pres- 
ence was  the  sight  of  his  shining  tusk. 
A  wonderful  chance  indeed!  never  sure- 
ly had  there  been  such  another. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  the  elephant 
out  in  the  half-light  of  the  dense  cov- 
er, but  he  was  not  of  great  size,  prob- 
ably something  over  eight  feet  high.  He 
was  broadside  on,  perfectly  motionless; 
and  as  I  loaded  and  cocked  the  ten-bore, 
more  noiselessly  than  I  bad  ever  done 
before,  as  I  crept  cautiously  towards 
the  animal  and  paused  when  he  made 
a  quiet  pace  forward,  as  I  halted  with- 
in ten  yards  to  wait  an  opportunity  to 
fire,  confident  In  my  two  or  three  pre- 
vious triumphs,  I  never  doubted  of  suc- 
cess. The  foliage  was  so  thick  about 
him  that  I  could  not  see  his  head  dis- 
tinctly, but  his  quiet  advance,  for  he 
took  now  and  then  a  slow  step  on- 
wards, promised  soon  to  bring  him  into 
a  gap  near  me  about  a  yard  broad.  In- 
to this,  accordingly,  I  crept  and 
crouched  down  six  or  seven  yards  from 
where  I  thought  he  would  pass.  For 
full  five  minutes  I  waited.  The  ele- 
phant was  quiet,  evidently  dosing,  but 
now  and  then  he  would  swing  his 
trunk  a ga Inst  the  thin  stems  on  either 
nlde,  causing  a  shiver  and  rustle  of  their 
foliage.  I  could  hear  the  deep  rumble 
of  his  inside,  and  the  great  breath  that 
once  or  twice  burst  up  from  his  lungs; 
I  could  see  his  fore-feet  distinctly,  but 
no  vital  spot.  Then  he  came  forward, 
and  stopped,  the  brute,  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  gap,  his  brain  covered  by  a  tblck- 


Isb  sapling,  his  forehead  and  trunk  in 
full  view.  Not  daring  to  stir  I  waited, 
for  an  age  as  It  seemed,  noting  every 
wrinkle  of  the  loosely-hanging  trunk, 
every  blink  of  the  half-closed  eye,  every 
stain  and  blemish  of  the  tusks;  the  left 
one,  the  nearer,  stood  two  feet  beyond 
the  lip  and  was  broken  sharply  at  the 
end;  the  other  was  a  foot  longer.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  the  animal  stood 
there,  but  at  last  round  he  swung  into 
the  gap  towards  me,  and  as  I  hurriedly 
raised  the  rifle  and  pulled  the  trigger  he 
was  towering  above  me,  barely  five 
yards  off.  I  was  too  close  to  him,  and 
felt  my  aim  had  been  too  high;  his  ad- 
vance had  taken  me  by  surprise. 

But  a  two-ounce  bullet  hits  hard,  and 
this  one  knocked  the  tusker  over  like  a 
nine-pin,  as  the  tremendous  crash  of 
branch  and  sapling  plainly  told,  a  torn- 
off  twig  hitting  my  shoulder.  The 
smoke  hung  very  dense,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  advance,  but  a  shrill  trumpeting 
and  continued  crashing  showed  that  the 
beast  was  struggling  to  his  feet,  and 
when  I  plucked  up  courage  and  went 
forward,  he  was  on  his  legs,  his  feet 
far  apart,  his  body  swaying  drunkenly 
from  side  to  side,  his  head  buried  in  the 
branches.  Of  course  I  ought  now  to 
have  fired  at  his  heart,  but  I  was  a  be- 
ginner and  did  not,  trusting  to  the  com- 
mon rule  In  Ceylon  which  bids  one  Are 
only  at  the  brain.  "Already  he  began 
to  make  some  staggering  sort  of  way 
forward.  He  got  back  Into  the  gap  but 
never  exposed  bis  head;  his  pace  quick- 
ened Into  a  run.  and  then,  wildly  trum- 
peting, he  rushed  headlong  forward, 
crashing,  smashing,  rending,  straight 
•through  the  thick  and  cumbered  forest. 
My  dash  In  pursuit,  hindered  at  every 
step  by  the  chaos  of  destruction  in  his 
wake,  was  hopeless;  the  bushes  closed 
behind  his  tail  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 
Hena  came  up,  and  on  we  ran.  hearing 
close  ahead  a  loud  splashing,  an# 
emerged  on  the  banks  of  a  large  water- 
course, whose  turbid  flood  was  still  la 
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-wild  commotion.  As  we  plunged 
through,  up  to  the  arm  pits  In  the  yel- 
low stream,  loud  trumpeting  and  a 
heavy  crash  announced  that  something 
bad  happened.  Wild  hope  thrilled  me 
that  the  tusker  was  down  and  done  for. 
Alas,  no!  on  a  slight  slope  we  found 
the  tokens  of  his  fall;  two  long  slides 
marked  where  his  feet  bad  slipped  from 
nnder  him,  while  a  deep  Impression  on 
the  soil  showed  that  he  had,  as  we 
thought,  measured  bis  length  on  the 
greasy  ground.  But  be  was  up  and 
away,  and  now  began  to  shape  a  defi- 
nite course  through  the  Jungle,  following 
the  game-paths  and  open  glades  which 
here  made  the  country  easy.  He  still 
went  very  fast,  his  feet  at  each  im- 
mense stride  going  deep  Into  the  soft 
ground,  here  and  there  ploughing  long 
slides,  while  many  fragments  of  torn 
and  muddy  turf  made  bis  path  plain 
from  a  distance. 

With  so  unmistakable  a  track  to  fol- 
low our  progress  was  quick.  We  were 
both  in  perfect  condition,  and  when  I 
got  my  second  wind  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
go  on  forever;  and  V  meant  to  go  on. 
though  already  I  felt  hampered  by  my 
thin  shoes,  and  had  begun  to  reflect 
that  we  had  no  food  or  drink  and  that 
neither  of  us  knew  the  conn  try.  A  na- 
tive, outside  the  district  where  be 
knows  every  yard  of  ground.  Is  but  a 
poor  guide;  I  therefore  took  constant 
note  of  our  direction,  which  throughout 
the  day 


and  away  from  camp. 

About  half-past  eight,  after  nearly  an 
hour's  hot  chase,  a  splash  and  a  quiet 
ripple  of 

Waiting  for  a  minute  to  get  my 
I  moved  forward,  but  found  it  to  be 
only  a  buffalo.  Then  a  drenching 
shower  came  down  for  about  half  an 
hour;  after  which  we  calculated  that 
the  tusker  was  two  miles  ahead,  for  the 


raindrops  lay  on  the  leaves,  lie  rpoor 
was  dry.  We  had  now  got  into  <irvr 
and  more  elevated  country,  where-  ti>r 
Jungle  was  thick   thorn  scrub 


gtod 


steadied  down  Into  a  fast 
track,  though  les< 
always  plain,  and  we  made 
speed,  running  or  walking 
working  our  very  best- 
About  eleven  o'clock  we 
on  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  right 
way.  There  were  twenty  or  more  ris- 
ible, some  lying  in  a  muddy  pool,  others 
grazing  round  It,  while  from  sounds 
which  came  from  the  jungle  beyond  we 
that  there  i 

not  see.  Scouting  a  little.  I 
out  two  fine  bulls,  and  a  cow  with 
derful  wide  horns;  on  any  other  occa- 
sion I  should  most  certainly  have  at- 
tacked her,  but  to-day  no  pair  of  horns 
to  delay, 
the 

and  ten  or  twelve 
up  In  line  to  oppose  us,  while  the  oth- 
ers, which  were  mostly  cows,  left  the 
water  and  collected  together,  watching 
what  should  happen.  For  two  or  three 
the  squadron 


startled  buffaloes,  snorting  and  stamp- 
ing and  tossing  their  heads;  till,  as 
usual  deciding  on  flight  Instead  of  bat- 


tle. 


they  suddenly  turned  together  and 
galloped  off.  accompanied  at  once  by 


with  the  disturbance,  till  the 
sounds  died  away  In  distant  hoof-beats. 

The  elephant's  track  was  now  oblit- 
erated by  the  foot-marks  of  the  buffa- 
tt  led  along  a  game-path  by  which 


and 

in  every  direction.  We  cast  right  for- 
ward, but  failed  to  pick  up  the  spoor, 
tried  back  and  round  and  further 
round,  but  still  could  not  find  It.  We 
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-easily  discouraged,  put  in  the  usual 
plea  of  your  unenthuslastlc  follower 
and  "wanted  to  go  home  to  eat  rice." 
Still  we  tried  always  our  best  going 
'Over  the  difficult  ground  inch  by  inch. 
At  last,  far  forward,  we  found  a  doubt* 
-fnl  impression,  and  still  further,  in 
some  soft  mud,  were  the  right  traces 
plain.  Doubtless  a  real  tracker  would 
have  overcome  this  difficulty  much 
<more  quickly,  but  we  were  not  trackers, 
and  I,  for  one,  felt  very  proud  of  our 
success. 

By  this  time  we  were  both  tightening 
-our  belts  a  bit,  but  we  went  on 
steadily,  making  good  progress,  and  we 
•could  still  manage  a  trot  when  the 
track  allowed  It.  About  two  o'clock  we 
crossed  the  Bpoor  of  a  herd  of  ele- 
phants where  the  trampled  jungle  gave 
ub  some  difficulty,  but  the  lucky  discov- 
ery of  a  splash  of  blood  soon  guided  us 
to  the  right  line.  On  again  we  went  at 
our  best  pace,  but  as  time  passed  I  be- 
gan to  tire,  feeling  hunger  perhaps 
more  than  thirst,  while  Hena  had  fre- 
quent recourse  to  his  betel-box  and 
•drank  copiously  of  many  puddles, 
which  I  dared  not  do.  I  don't  think 
there  was  very  much  more  running. 
The  wind  dropped  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on,  but  the  sun,  drawing  gradual- 
ly round  towards  our  front,  was  a  suffi- 
cient guide  as  to  direction,  and  I  felt 
sure  that  we  were  always  heading 
southwest 

Some  time  after  four  the  track  led 
Into  that  of  another  herd  of  elephants, 
and  we  took  many  minutes  to  work  It 
past  the  hundred  yards  of  fouled 
ground,  while,  to  our  great  disgust,  the 
tusker  had  rejoined  the  herd  within  the 
next  half  mile.  The  elephants  had  been 
established  here  for  the  day;  there  were 
bare  forms  where  the  great  beasts  had 
cleared  away  the  cane  undergrowth  to 
make  themselves  clean  beds  for  their 
siesta;  the  forest  was  trampled  into 
smooth  paths,  littered  with  small 
branches  and  half-chewed  twigs;  in 


places  trees  had  been  stripped  of  their 
bark,  of  which  long  flakes  hung  from 
the  bleeding  trunks,  while  several  of  a 
certain  slender  species,  but  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  height,  had  been  pushed 
down  entirely  for  the  sake  of  their 
8  mall  fruit 

At  this  time  I  think  our  quarry  can- 
not have  been  much  more  than  an  hour 
ahead  of  us,  for  the  various  signs  of  the 
track  seemed  fresh,  and  though  he  had 
only  once  halted,  he  had  long  relaxed 
his  pace  into  an  ordinary  walk.  But 
the  difficulty  was  to  pick  out  the  right 
one  among  a  dozen  trails  of  beasts  sim- 
ilar to  ours,  trails  which  ever  parted 
and  rejoined  and  opened  out  again.  In 
half  an  hour  of  vain  effort  we  can  hard- 
ly have  gained  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Then  a  clot  of  blood  helped  us  and  we 
made  a  little  progress,  but  were  again 
badly  checked  at  a  flat  outcrop  of 
gneiss  rock  across  and  around  which 
the  elephants  had  passed,  much  scat- 
tered. Their  tracks  mingled  snd  sepa- 
rated most  hopelessly;  to  follow  the 
herd  would  have  been  child's  play;  to 
detect  the  single  tusker's  foot-marks 
was  a  task  beyond  us.  But  again  a  still 
recent  blood-drop  cheered  us,  and  our 
spurt  in  response  was  soon  encouraged 
by  another. 

This,  however,  was  the  last  success. 
All  our  careful  searching,  all  our  wide 
casts  forward,  failed  to  carry  on  the 
line;  and  as  I  stopped  an  Instant  de- 
spairing of  the  fruitless  labor,  the  look 
of  the  darkening  jungle  struck  me,  and 
the  sun  coming  level  through  the  tree- 
tops.  It  was  long  past  five  o'clock.  I 
gave  up;  I  had  had  my  opportunity,  and 
was  now  forced  to  acknowledge  myself 
beaten. 

Where  were  we?  Neither  of  us  knew. 
We  climbed  the  tallest  tree  within 
reach,  so  far  up  that  we  swayed  and 
swung  on  the  slender  branches  as  on  a 
ship's  mast  There  was  no  landmark 
to  be  seen,  only  long  levels  of  tree- tops. 

a  distant  rocky  knoll  unknown,  and  the 
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low  sun  touching  the  horizon.  Which 
was  the  right  way  home?  We  had 
started  north  of  camp,  and  I  had  made 
out  our  course  all  day  as  being  south- 
west; I  therefore  voted  for  the  east  to 
gain  the  coast,  but  Hena  Insisted  that 
southeast  was  the  line.  He  bad  no 
English,  I  but  little  Cingalese,  and 
though  I  tried  to  explain  my  ideas,  yet 
to  all  my  arguments  he  pointed  to  the 
same  point  In  the  end  I  yielded;  he 
was  a  Jungle-tcaHaA  and  he  ought  to 
know.  We  halted  for  ten  minutes,  our 
first  rest  since  starting,  and  much  I,  for 
my  part,  required  it  I  was  a  good  deal 
exhausted  by  the  fast  pace  and  con- 
stant stooping  over  the  track;  and 
though  the  first  crisis  of  hunger  was 
passed,  I  was  parched  and  racked  with 
thirst  Then  we  set  off  as  fast  as  our 
tired  feet  would  carry  us,  but  in  the 
close  Jungle  our  progress  was  slower 
than  wbile  tracking. 

When  the  sun  had  quite  sunk  we 
reached  a  stream  flowing  across  our 
path,  which  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
coast  I  knew  must  fall  Into  one  of  the 
lagoons  near  our  camp.  I  resolved  to 
follow  it  as  being  a  sure  guide  home. 
The  belt  of  big  timber  near  the  water 
was  free  from  undergrowth  and  our 
speed  increased,  while  the  more  exten- 
sive view  through  the  tall  trunks  gave 
a  chance  of  seeing  game;  nor  had  many 
minutes  passed  before  a  sambur  stag 
came  in  view,  not,  however,  good 
enough  to  Are  at  A  young  buffalo  was 
the  next  animal,  and  the  last  we  saw; 
he  was  outlined  black  against  some  in- 
distinct foliage,  his  head  raised  to  a 
branch. 

Gradually  the  night  closed  in.  Sud- 
denly Hena  ran  In  front  of  me.  tearing 
his  hair,  waving  his  arms  and  using 
the  very  finest  gesticulations,  entreat- 
ing me  to  change  the  direction.  "Oya  te 
pare,"  he  said,  "bohoma  durai  (the  road 

>  When  they  wish  to  dissuade  their  master 
from  some  unpopular  plan,  such  as  visiting  a 
too-distant  shooting  ground,  Cingalese  « htka- 


of  the  stream  was  very  long)/'  there 
was  very  great  Jungle,  there  were  many 
bears;1  but  now  he  knew  where  he  was. 
and  the  way  was  "bohoma  hondai.  boho- 
ma langai  (very  good  and  very  close);" 
he  was  quite  sure  he  was  right  Once 
more  I  yielded,  and  off  he  set  in  bis  old 
direction,  I  after  him  as  hard  as  I  could 
go.  We  ran  when  possible,  diving  un- 
der boughs,  swinging  round  saplings, 
shielding  our  faces  with  sadly-scratched 
hands,  rushing  in  the  dark  against  In- 
visible branches,  brought  up  standing 
by  Impenetrable  thickets.  A  very  little 
of  this  was  enough  for  me  and  we  soon 
slackened  speed.  After  a  while  Hena 
sat  down  and  said  he  was  lost.  So  I 
must  needs  take  the  lead  again,  with 
my  follower  murmuring  to  himself 
from  fatigue  and  in  fear  of  the  dark 
forest 

The  clearness  lingering  In  the  west 
was  still  a  guide  when  I  could  see  it 
and  the  stars  gave  some  light  in  the 
opener  places;  I  kept  to  the  game-paths 
as  much  as  possible,  even  If  they  lea 
somewhat  wrong,  but  turned  always  in- 
to the  first  likelier  one  that  offered.  At 
length  we  came  to  a  succession  of 
glades  and  a  well-beaten  game-track 
that  led  Into  a  small  plain,  beyond? 
which,  alas,  the  black  wall  of  Jungle 
rose  again.  We  could  not  recognize  the 
place  at  all.  Faint  and  utterly  tired 
out  I  was  forced  to  ait  down,  while 
Hena  squatted  dejectedly  beside  me. 

Suddenly  through  the  deep  stillness  I 
was  aware  of  a  faint  whisper  from  the 
ground,  and  realized  that  it  was  the 
roar  of  the  sea.  On  my  feet  I  could 
hear  nothing  save  the  all-pervading,  in- 
definable voice  of  Insects,  which,  now 
that  I  listened,  filled  the  silence;  but  ly- 
ing prone  we  could  plainly  hear  the  far- 
off  murmur,  and  even  determine  the 
quarter  whence  It  came,  much  to  the 
east  of  our  awn  course.   I  Insisted  on 

ri*  usually  dilate  on  the  number  and  ferocity 
of  the  bears,  as  the  most  formidable  argument 
and  the  best  deterrent  they  know  of. 
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tracking  this  sound  of  the  ocean.  Our 
camp  was  but  a  mile  from  the  coast, 
and  a  path,  miscalled  the  road,  ran  past 
the  tents  parallel  to  It  On  again  there- 
fore we  went,  stumbling  and  weary, 
the  native's  disconsolate  groaning  be- 
coming ever  louder  and  more  distract- 
ing, and  I  suppressing  it  every  few 
minutes.  The  whisper  which  guided  us 
slowly  grew  more  audible  as  we  ad- 
vanced, but  for  long  we  had  to  kneel 
to  make  sure  of  its  direction. 

The  fear  now  seised  me  that  we 
might  cross  the  narrow  path  without 
seeing  it  in  the  dark,  which  might  mean 
several  weary  miles  more  to  traverse. 
I  gave  constant  injunctions  to  Hena  to 
look  out  for  it,  till  at  last  he  began  to 
matter  unceasingly  the  words  >tmaha 
pare  (high-road)/'  The  phrase  got  into 
my  head  too.  and  set  Itself  to  a  rone, 
which  my  tired  brain  kept  repeating 
over  and  over,  my  ear  ever  attentive 
to  the  slowly  strengthening  murmur  of 
the  surf. 

At  last,  after  ages,  as  they  seemed,  of 
wandering,  there  was  a  stretch  of  black 
water  standing  in  among  the  scrub.  I 
splashed  into  it,  saw  its  gleam  under  the 
stars  along  a  straight  gap  In  the  trees, 
and  knew  it  was  the  path.  At  my  cry 
of  "Maha  pare,  maha  pareT  Hena 
rushed  up  from  behind,  fell  on  his 
knees  in  the  shallow  water,  felt  the 
cart-ruts,  and  believed.    Reaching  dry 
ground,  we  assured  ourselves,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  new  ruts,  that  we  were  south 
of  the  camp;  this  meant  that  I  had 
Judged  more  correctly  than  my  com- 
panion, and  he  afterwards  handsomely 
admitted  the  fact  An  hour's  more 
walking  brought  us' to  the  plain  a  mile 
from  the  tents,  but  we  had  still  to  wade 
a  shallow  lagoon  half  a  mile  broad. 
This  was  the  last  straw  which  broke 
the  back  of  my  endurance.    I  could 
barely  drag  myself  through  the  stiff 
mud,  which  at  every  step  nearly  pulled 
off  my  ruined  shoes;  the  salt  water 
made  my  torn  shins  smart;  the  phos- 


phorescent swirl  of  a  large  fish  made 
me  Jump  as  if  it  had  been  a  crocodile. 
It  was  past  ten  when  I  walked  into- 
camp,  dropped  on  to  my  bed,  and  rolled 
off  to  sleep. 

I  am  told  that  I  revived  for  dinner* 
and  I  have  dim  recollections  of  hot  soup- 
and  of  a  long  tumbler  often  replenished. 
My  friend  has  several  malicious  stories 
of  my  eccentricities,  and  says  that  all 
he  heard  of  the  day's  adventures  until, 
next  morning  was  something  unintel- 
ligible about  a  high-road.  We  were  out 
nearly  sixteen  hours,  and.  considering 
our  very  fast  pace  during  five  or  six 
of  them.  I  believe  we  did  not  go  a  yard 
under  forty  miles.  Never  have  I  seen, 
such  easy  tracking,  or  ground  so  uni- 
versally soft;  never  have  I  travelled  on 
a  track  at  such  a  speed.  And  so  I  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  Just  on  a  full  stomach, 
and  forgot  that  I  had  lost  a  tusker. 

I  was  very  limp  and  weak  the  next 
day,  and  Hena's  feet  were  so  full  of 
thorns  that  he  could  not  go  out  I  and' 
our  two  best  men,  however,  tried  to  find 
our  way  back  to  the  spoor,  but  failed. 
We  did  come  upon  a  herd's  traces  and 
followed  them  for  a  while,  hoping  they 
might  be  those  that  foiled  our  efforts 
yesterday,  but  there  was  a  big  foot- 
mark which  I  had  not  noticed  on  that 
occasion,  and  from  that  and  other  signs 
we  decided  they  were  not  the  same.  We- 
then  struck  for  the  brook  already  men- 
tioned, hoping  to  find  the  crossing-place 
of  either  the  herd  or  the  single  tusker, 
but  no  elephants  had  passed  It  In  so 
much  of  Its  course  as  we  followed.  andV 
by  two  o'clock,  as  I  was  tiring  rapidly, 
we  took  a  cast  for  home.  There  were  no 
tracks  of  yesterday,  but  at  last  we 
came  on  a  new  one,  brand-new— just 
the  sire  of  the  tusker's!    It  was  « 
moment  of  thrilling  excitement  but  in- 
my  heart  I  knew  It  was  another  beast; 
a  wounded  elephant  rarely  halts  so  soon 
or  feeds  so  leisurely.  We  were  soon  up 
with  him,  but  he  showed  no  Ivory  an* 
we  left  him  unmolested. 
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"Maflsch  (It  was  finished);"  the  tusker 

Has  this  history  conveyed  anything 
to  Its  readers?  To  the  sportsman  per- 
haps it  has;  and  If  It  shows  to  anyone 
who  does  not  shoot  that  there  Is  some- 
thing to  enjoy  In  the  chase  of  big  game 
beyond  the  actual  killing  of  the  animal. 
It  will  not,  as  they  say  In  prefaces, 
have  been  written  In  vain.  But  \t  can- 
not really  set  before  you,  as  I  would 
wish  It,  the  charm  of  the  free,  wild  jun- 
gle, untramelled  by  the  march-dykes, 
gamekeepers,  or  any  disadvantages  of 
civilization;  the  broad  lake-like  plain 
whose  green  shores  of  forest  bend  Ir- 
regularly into  bay  and  point  and  Island, 
to  which  all  the  game  repairs  at  dusk, 
to  feed,  to  loiter  and  to  play  themselves, 
as  the  Scotch  say;  the  quiet  river  set 
in  huge  trees  whose  foliage  dips  to  the 
clear  current  sliding  gently  beneath 
steep  earthen  banks,  to  divide  anon  In- 
to shallow  pools  and  rivulets,  losing 
themselves  among  the  sandbanks,  or  to 
lap  round  the  gaunt  forest-giants  lying 
across  the  channel,  whose  limbs  are 
cumbered  with  the  bleached  dry  wrack 
of  past  floods.    And  the  forest  along 
the  banks,  where  sometimes  between 
gloomy  aisles  of  the  great  trunks  the 
view  extends  to  several  hundred  yards, 
and    elsewhere   contracts  to  ten  or 
twenty  yards,  where  tangles  of  enor- 
mous creepers  climb  the  trees,  covering 
and  strangling  them  and  forming  cav- 
ernous hollows  never  sunlit  most  for- 
bidding, whose  damp  bare  floors  bear 
the  frequent  impress  of  the  leopard's 
pug. 

And  the  glorious  moonlight  nights, 
when  the  air  is  crisp  and  the  dew  falls 
like  rain,  and  the  chital  deer  come  down 
to  feed,  their  clear  note  sounding  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  they  call  to  each 
other.  Then,  when  you  leave  the  hid- 
den camp  to  stroll  along  the  plain,  the 
complete  silence  overwhelms  you.  until 
the  distant  trumpeting  of  elephants 


comes  faintly  to  your  ear  and  the  slow 
splashing  of  some  heavy  animal 
through  the  still  lagoon.  No  movement 
Is  there,  hardly  a  sound;  there  may  he 
the  occasional  cry  of  some  night-bird, 
the  monotonous  voice  of  a  frog,  perhaps 
a  faint  stirring  of  the  reeds  bent  by 
some  slowly  passing  breath  of  air. 

And  the  fascinating  live  things!  The 
troops  of  monkeys  and  screaming  horn- 
bills  in  the  river-timber;  the  crocodile 
basking  on  a  sandbank,  the  brilliant 
kingfisher  studying  him  from  a  perch 
close  by;  the  herons,  cranes,  and  Innu- 
merable water-birds  ranged  along  the 
mud-flats  of  the  lagoons;  the  wild  fowl 
flighting  In  the  evening  or  sailing  In 
companies  upon  the  tanks  by  day.  The 
bright-eyed   mongoose  raises  himself 
in  the  grass  to  peer  at  you;  the  large 
gray  squirrel  flattens  himself  against 
his  branch  at  your  approach;  you  see  a 
herd  of  pigs  routing  among  the  under- 
brush, or  returning,  last  of  all  the 
beasts,  from  the  plain  at  sunrise.  You 
do  not  wish  to  Are  at  everything;  It  is 
far  more  interesting  to  watch  the  tin- 
conscious  game.  I  have  seen  elephants, 
a  buffalo,  deer,  pigs  and  pea f Owl,  all 
feeding  unconcernedly  together;  I  have 
stalked  up  to  a  herd  of  buffalo,  tried  to 
sketch  them  (with  most  unworthy  re- 
sults) and  crept  away  unobserved;  and 
best  of  all,  I  have  watched  for  an  hour, 
at  a  hundred  yards'  distance,  a  herd  of 
twenty  elephants  feeding  In  the  open, 
under  the  full,  perfect  moonlight  of  the 
tropica  All  Is  Interesting;  even  the  hot 
scrub-jungle  through  which  we  fol- 
lowed that  tusker,  has  its  charm  of 
vastness,   unmapped,  pathless,  unex- 
plored; It  was  always  pleasant  to  wan- 
der silently  and  watchfully  about,  hop- 
ing to  find  a  track  or  an  animal  in  any 
glade  or  round  any  corner. 

I  have  bad  the  luck  to  know  a  little 
of  many  jungles,  and  they  are  an  de- 
lightful; from  the  muddy  fastnesses  of 
the  Sunderbunds  and  Its  mysterious 
waterways  arched  In  with  palms,  to  the 
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glowing  autumn  plnewoods  of  the  Him- 
alayas; from  the  vast  grass  coverts  of 
the  Teral  to  rocky  bamboo-clad  hills 
and  upland  teak-forests,  black,  burned 
and  leafless  In  the  Central  Indian  sum- 
mer. Bat  for  Ceylon  I  keep  an  extra 
warm  corner  In  my  heart,  poor  though 
Its  trophies  mostly  are.  There  first  I 
shot  big  game;  there  first  I  saw  the 


jungle,  and  drank  in  and  made  my  own 
its  spirit  Sad  would  I  be  to  think  that 
spirit  could  ever  leave  me,  or  that  I  am 
never  again  to  follow  through  the  for- 
est some  one  or  other  of  Its  greater 
denizens,  and  to  be  there,  more  truly 
than  it  Is  possible  elsewhere,  my  own 
master,  owing  allegiance  to  no  man. 

A.  D.  O—O. 


A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  CHINESE  QUESTION.* 


The  eyes  of  the  whole  civilised  world 
are  still  fixed  upon  the  first  act  of  the 
conflict  which  has  arisen  In  the  distant 
East  between  the  modern  civilization  of 
Christian  nations  and  the  ancient  Pa- 
gan civilization  of  China;  and  already  a 
terrible  event  forces  us  to  beat  our  own 
breast  and  ask  ourselves  how  far  we 
are  justified  in  regarding  ourselves  as 
the  bearers  of  genuine  culture  and  in 
its  name  to  destroy  what  thousands  of 
years  have  spared.  It  Is  not  the  deed 
of  violence  which  robbed  Italy  and  the 
world  of  a  noble  Prince,  nor  the  cynical 
brutality  of  the  assassin,  who  vainly 
endeavored  to  place  himself  on  the  ped- 
estal of  a  political  conviction,  which 
compels  us  to  examine  our  own  con- 
sciences; it  is  the  discussions  of  the 
press  which,  almost  before  the  coffin  of 
the  sovereign  is  closed,  is  beginning,  in 
the  most  repulsive  manner,  personal 
and  partisan  disputes,  each  paper  seek- 
ing to  throw  upon  Its  opponents  the 
blame  for  an  event  which  It  helped  to 
make  possible.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  Into  the  question  how  far  the  rep- 
etition of  similar  events  is  to  be 

•Translated  tor  Tt»  Eclectic  Magailn*  by 
Mary  J.  Saftort. 


avoided,  for  which  political  repression 
alone  has  proved  insufficient  In  the  past 
and  must  also  be  in  the  future;  but  the 
deed,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  it, 
ought  to  remind  us  how  much  we  have 
to  learn  before  we  can  teach  others, 
and  that  some  degree  of  modesty  and 
humility  probably  beseems  even  the 
most  complacent  representatives  of  the 
superiority  of  Western  civilization. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Pekin  and 
the  liberation  of  the  foreigners  Bur- 
prised  all  who  gave  the  reports  of  the 
number  of  Chinese  troops  who  osten- 
sibly barred  the  way  to  the  capital  the 
credence  which  those  familiar  with 
Chinese  affairs  always  withheld.  Final- 
ly a  comparatively  small  force  of  for- 
elgn  troops  succeeded  In  breaking  a 
passage  to  the  city  against  a  somewhat 
superior  number  of  Chinese  soldiers, 
and  it  will  be  wise,  In  future  Judgment 
of  Chinese  conditions,  not  to  apply  the 
standard  of  hysterical  exaggeration* 
but  of  sober  scrutiny.  That  the  ambas- 
sadors and  the  foreigners  associated 
with  them  have  at  last  been  released, 
after  two  months  of  siege.  Is  a  great 
triumph,  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated;  but  unfortunately  this  must 
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not  be  regarded  as  a  solution  of  the 
Chinese  question.  On  the  contrary,  this 
first  victory  of  the  foreign  troops,  far 
from  binding  more  closely  the  antago- 
nistic tendencies  of  the  Individual  Pow- 
ers, will  probably  contribute  to  render 
not  only  the  diplomatic  but  the  military 
situation  still  more  serious  and  difficult. 

In  the  first  rank— so  far  as  the  events 
In  China  are  concerned— must  be  con- 
sidered, besides  the  Chinese  themselves, 
England,  Russia,  Japan  and  the  United 
States.     With  reference  to  China,  we 
shall  do  well  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  currents.     The  Boxer  movement 
undoubtedly  sprang  from  the  hatred  of 
foreigners  and   Christians  extending 
through  the  widest  circles;  how  far  for- 
eign, that  Is,  not  local  influences  and 
Instigations,  but  those  of  the  principal 
•cities,  aided  its  rise  and  rapid  develop- 
ment, must  remain  for  the  present  un- 
decided.  But  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that,  in  this  movement,  was  seen 
In  Pekln  a  support,  certainly  not  unde- 
alred,  of  the  government's  inclination 
toward  the  maintenanceof  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  China.  Whether 
and  how  far  the  Chinese  government 
has  been  swept  along  by  this  move- 
ment, or  how  far  the  fear  of  foreign 
interference  and  attacks  may  have  im- 
pelled It  to  steps  actuated  by  despair 
and  the  belief  that  the  point  at  Issue 
was  a  struggle  for  its  own  existence- 
are  also  questions  which  cannot  be  de- 
cided until  later.    For  the  moment  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  conject- 
ures and,  in  regard  to  these,  a  telegram 
first  published  by  the  Russian  official 
organ  on  the  30th  of  July,  sent  on  the 
16th  of  June  by  Pokotlloff,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Russian  Asiatic  bank  In 
Pekln,  Is  a  contribution  whose  signifi- 
cance should  not  be  undervalued.  The 
portion  which  forms  the  second  part  of 
the  telegram,  and  which — apparently 
owing  to  difficulty  In  deciphering  It- 
was  not  published  until  now,  ran  as 
follows:  "In  consequence  of  the  arrival 


of  our  different  detachments  the  Japan- 
ese have  also  decided  to  call  out  2,000 
men,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  for- 
eign troops  to  8,000.   The  majority  of 
the  ambassadors  have  decided,  as  soon 
as  the  detachments  arrive,  to  demand 
the  establishment  of  foreign  colonies, 
similar  to  those  in  the  open  harbors. 
M.  de  Olers  (the  Russian  ambassador) 
will  endeavor  to  restrict  this  demand 
to  the  appointment  of  a  foreign  com- 
missary of  police  under  the  command 
of  the  ambassador.   Several  of  the  en- 
voys wish  to  set  a  special  regency  over 
th  Chinese  Emperor  and  to  depose  the 
Empress-dowager  from  power,  bat  M. 
de  Glers  Insists  upon  maintaining  the 
authority  of  the  Empress,  as  any  other 
combination  would  induce  some  of  the 
ambassadors  to  demand  places  In  the 
regency  for  their  candidates.  Extra- 
ordinary difficulties  for  China  must 
arise  out  of  the  enormous  claims  from 
all  the  Powers  for  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  railroads,  houses  and 
churches  owned  by  foreigners." 

If  any  portion  of  the  plans  of  some 
of  the  foreign  representatives  Indicated 
In  this  telegram  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Chinese,  the  outbreak  of  the  movement 
In  the  capital  can  scarcely  occasion  sur- 
prise, much  as  we  must  deplore  and 
condemn  the  manner  In  which  it  has 
developed. 

But  perhaps  even  more  important 
than  the  insight  afforded  by  the  tele- 
gram into  what  preceded  the  insurrec- 
tion is  the  fact  that  this  despatch, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance.  Wltte,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  whom 
Russia  and  perhaps  Europe  possesses 
at  the  present  time,  has  been  printed  in 
the  Official  Advertiser.  It  to  therefore 
not  difficult  to  perceive  in  It  not  only  an 
apology  for  Russia's  former  policy 
toward  China,  but  a  program  for  the 
policy  to  be  maintained  In  the  future 
which.  In  fact  Is  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  M.  Wltte's  opinions,  so  far  as 
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they  bare  been  made  known,  and  his 
previous  course  of  action.  So  it  will  be 
wise  to  assume  that  Russia,  though  she 
might  not  omit  to  demand  with  the  oth- 
■er  Powers  satisfaction  for  what  has 
happened  and  may   yet   happen  in 
Pekln,  will  be  guided  in  her  future  pol- 
icy toward  China  exclusively  by  the  In- 
terests imposed  by  her  geographical 
situation,  the  development  of  Siberia, 
and  the  profitableness  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railroad.     England,  too,  will 
.not  be  disinclined  to  be  essentially  di- 
rected by  commercial  Interests.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  showed  for  years  a  very 
evident  fear  of  any  vigorous  action 
against  China  which  might  drive  the 
latter  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  he 
will  bold  to  this  course  all  the  more 
firmly  because  English  industrial  and 
financial  circles  are  already  beginning 
to  suffer  seriously  from  the  condition 
-of  affairs  In  Eastern  Asia.     A  large 
number  of  cotton  spinners  and  weavers 
have  been  obliged  to  curtail  their  work, 
shipments  to  China  hare  almost  wholly 
ceased,  and  the  bankers  are  reluctant  to 
accept  bills  of  exchange.    These  are 
symptoms  which,  in  a  country  where  it 
is  the  custom  to  feel  with  special  at- 
tention the  pulse  of  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures, and  in  which  accommoda- 
tion in  money  matters  ceases  more  fre- 
quently and  earlier  than  with  us,  the 
leading  statesmen  ought  not  and  will 
:not  overlook,  and  which  urge  a  speedy 
settlement  with  China.  Japan,  too,  will 
not  be  opposed  to  such  a  settlement  of 
the  episode;  she  has  tested  in  both  the 
military  and  political  departments  the 
readiness  and  willingness  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  to  take  an  ac- 
tive share  in  events  in  China,  and  they 
will  have  reached  the  conviction  In 
Toklo  that,  even  if  America  does  not 
desire  such  a  partition.  It  might  take  a 
moderate  share  with  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean governments.    Only  Japan  has 
not  yet  solved  the  Russian  »  in  the 
Chinese  problem,  and  It  will  probably 


belong  for  some  time  to  the  unknown 
quantities,  since  Russia  possesses  the 
undeniable  advantage  of  having  no 
popular  representation  and  ample  lei- 
sure. Only  the  duplicity  of  the 
Chinese  government  prevents  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  If  security  on  this 
point  could  be  felt  in  Washington,  noth- 
ing would  stand  in  the  way.  not  alone, 
of  such  a  treaty,  but  the  mediation  of 
the  United  States  between  China  and 
the  other  Powers— and  Europe  would 
be  wrong  to  undervalue  the  Importance 
of  such  a  possibility.  The  thought  that 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  destined  to  become 
an  American  sea,  as  the  Mediterranean 
was  formerly  a  Roman  one,  has  taken 
firm  root  la  political  and  commercial 
circles  in  North  America  and,  though 
perhaps  not  yet  inclined  to  grasp  the 
sword  to  make  this  dream  a  reality, 
every  false  step  on  the  part  of  an  op- 
ponent— and  what  else  are  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  to  America?— will  be  util- 
ized to  bring  It  nearer. 

In  these  explanations  the  reasons  are 
given  for  the  fear  that  what  has  hither- 
to united  the  Powers  most  yield,  after 
the  removal  of  anxiety  for  their  coun- 
trymen, to  other,  more  political,  and 
therefore  more  narrow-minded  views. 
To  the  attentive  observer  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  neither  Russia 
nor  Japan,  neither  England  nor  the 
United  States,  would  be  disposed  to  ex- 
ceed a  certain  measure  of  demands  up- 
on China;  on  the  one  hand,  they  are 
ready  to  accept  LI  Hung  Chang  as 
mediator  and  negotiator,  while  on  the 
other,  especially  on  the  Russian  side, 
they  desire  to  retain  the  Dowager  Em- 
press in  power.  Against  these  centrif- 
ugal tendencies  Germany's  position  is 
a  peculiarly  difficult  one;  there,  at  least 
in  certain  circles,  people  held  with  such 
tenacity  to  the  belief  that  an  advance 
on  Pekra  would  be  out  of  the  question 
before  the  autumn,  and  therefore  must 
not  be  undertaken,  that  the  relief  col- 
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umn  arrived  In  Pekin  without  a  single 
German  soldier  In  Its  ranks.  To  seek 
to  deduce  from  this  a  reason  for  farther 
exclusively  German  military  opera- 
tions would  be  the  more  hazardous,  be- 
cause the  loose  structure  of  the  mutual 
chief  command  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  resist  sach  a  request  On  the  con- 
trary, we  shall  have  to  reckon  with  the 
actual  conditions  and  the  evident  wear- 
iness of  war  and  conflict  of  a  majority 
of  the  allied  Powers,  if  we  do  not  wish 
to  expose  ourselves  to  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing to  encounter  finally,  not  only  the 
Chinese  government  but  one  or  another 
of  the  foreign  Powers,  perhaps  a  coali- 
tion to  them  all. 

The  fact  that  the  Dowager  Empress 
and  the  Emperor  have  disappeared 
from  Pekin  seems,  it  is  true,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  foreign  Powers  will  find 
no  government  or  nothing  which  can  be 
regarded  as  one;  but  with  a  little  good 
will.  It  will  not  be  Impossible,  on  the 
basis  of  Li  Hung  Chang's  representa- 

Rundsebnu. 


tions,  to  construct  one  which  at  least- 
will  appear  sufficient  to  meet  the  neces- 
sity for  the  conclusion  of  some  agree- 
ment. Therefore  It  Is  by  no  means  Im- 
possible that  the  generalissimo  of  the 
united  foreign  forces,  on  his  arrival  hi 
Northern  China  might  already  find  him- 
self confronted  by  a  centrifugal  move- 
ment of  the  Powers,  which  would  seem 
well  calculated  to  Imperil  most  serious- 
ly on  the  one  hand  his  chief  command, 
and  on  the  other  the  special  interests  of 
Germany.  Under  the  circumstances  It" 
will  be  especially  necessary  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  aim  of  the 
German  policy,  since  the  might  of  Ger- 
many will  be  engaged  in  behalf  of  ques- 
tions concerning  whose  range  and 
meaning  public  opinion,  at  least  In  Ger- 
many, seems  to  be  not  at  all  clear.  Ii* 
times  of  weakness  the  master  shows 
himself,  and  the  proverb  also  suits  the 
politician,  ac  least  every  one  who 
makes  any  pretension  to  the  name  of" 
a  practical  statesman. 

M.  ron  Brandt. 
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A  pointed  arch  in  the  gray  wail 
Leads  where  the  slanting  sunbeams  fall 
On  the  white  path  of  river  sand, 

And,  ranged  in  rank,  great  ash  trees  stand.  < 

Not  theirs  the  oak's  round  massive  lines, 

Nor  measured  symmetry  of  pines; 

Each,  vast  yet  limber,  In  his  place 

Grows  with  an  undlctated  grace. 

High  soars  the  feathery  cloud  of  green. 

Light,  fluttering,  touched  with  wavering  sheen, 

And  rifted,  where  the  sky  shows  through. 

In  Jewelled  fretwork,  lucent  blue. 

Such  in  their  statellness  are  these. 

Born  very  nobles  of  the  trees. 

No  stragglers,  scant  of  light  and  air, 

But  fenced  and  favored  all  with  care, 

And  rooted  where  to  heart's  desire 
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Kindly  the  air  and  soil  conspire. 
Bounteous  In  beauty  there  they  stand, 
Bounteous  in  shelter  to  the  land, 
By  their  mere  breathing  making  sweet 
The  air  to  creatures  at  their  feet; 
Fulfilling  all  their  purpose  meant 
With  glory  and  with  ornament 

See  how,  like  conscious  creatures,  they 
Breathe  in  the  blue  soft  Irish  day, 
And  the  delighted  air  receives 
The  lovely  answer  of  their  leaves. 
To  the  soft  wind  among  them  playing. 
In  ceaseless  gentle  motion  swaying: 
As  when  a  woman  fond  and  fair 
Feels  on  her  wealth  of  loose-piled  hair 
Her  lover's  hand  and,  sweetly  bent. 
Whispers  a  sigh  of  mere  content, 
While  faint  and  happy  motions  flow 
Across  her  face  and  come  and  go; 
So  in  the  swaying  boughs  you  guess 
The  gentle  stir  of  happiness. 

O  perishable  splendor,  fraught 
With  mortal  sadness  to  my  thought  I 
Look  what  a  tide  of  sap  there  heaves 
In  yonder  sapling  toward  the  leaves 
With  rustling  seedpods  laden  down; 
And  then— behold  yon  barren  crown. 
For  of  the  band  one  giant  there 
Stands  In  the  noon  of  summer  bare. 
No  need  to  wait  the  wintry  blast: 
Leaf-time  and  fruitage  long  are  past: 
The  naked  boughs  but  last  to  show 
How  one  has  gone,  how  all  must  go. 
And  when  sad  ebbing  of  the  sap 
Wrecks  that  brave  phalanx,  gap  by  gap, 
Alas!  what  rabble  shall  be  found 
Crowding  upon  the  vacant  ground! 
And,  as  I  looked,  I  was  aware 
Of  other  orders  passing  there. 
Of  other  goodly  lives  that  stand 
Stately  and  spacious  in  the  land. 
Of  gallant  creatures,  born  to  life 
Exempt  from  toil,  exempt  from  strife, 
That  In  this  age's  bitter  mood 
Shall  scarcely  find  their  stock  renewed. 
Till  some  sad  morning  wakes,  and  seea 
No  more  such  folk,  no  more  such  trees. 
Bp.ct.tor.  Stephen  Gwynn. 
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"THE  OLD  MUSIC 

Coming  out,  the  other  day,  from  a 
concert     at    which  Tschalkowsky's 
"Hamlet"  Overture  had  been  followed 
by  Brahms's  First  Symphony,  and  hap- 
pening to  meet  a  musician  of  the  scho- 
lastic order  of  mind,  I  thought  it  an 
•opportune  moment  to  say  something 
that  would  Btir  up  his  prejudices.  I  ac- 
cordingly remarked,  with  much  urban- 
ity, that  the  Brahms  sounded  very 
tame  after  the  Tschaikowsky-that  it 
Impressed  one,  in  fact,  rather  like  a  cup 
of  thin  cold  tea  after  a  decanter  ofrgood 
wine.  My  friend  disputed  the  accuracy 
of  the  similes,  ridiculed  in  turn  Tschal- 
kowsky's dependence  upon  a  "program" 
for  his  music,  and  asked  me.  trium- 
phantly, whether  I  didn't  think  a  place 
ought  to  be  kept  open  in  modern  music 
for  what  be  termed  the  epic  spirit  I 
rejoined  that  I  had  no  objection  to  the 
epic  spirit  qua  epic  spirit;  what  I  ob- 
jected to  was  the  sham  epic  spirit,  the 
putting  a  bellows  to  the  mouth  of  a 
dead    dog    and  Imagining  you  had 
brought  It  to  life  again  when  you  had 
only  puffed  it  out  with  borrowed  air; 
and  I  asked  him  whether  it  was  not 
better  for  a  musician  to  say  what  be 
bad  to  say  in  a  form  suited  to  his 
thought  instead  of  distorting  at  once 
his  thought  and  his  form  in  the  attempt 
to  carry  on  a  dead  tradition.  My 
friend's  answer  was  that  we  could 
quarrel  more  comfortably  over  the  mat- 
ter the  next  time  we  met.  I  have,  bow- 
ever,  no  hope  of  converting  him  to  my 
view  of  the  case;  and  If  I  say  that  I  am 
quite  certain  he  will  not  convert  me  to 
him,  it  Is  because  I  fancy  I  can  see 
the  psychological  origins  of  his  prefer- 
ences and  so  understand  them,  while, 
by  his  very  structure  as  a  writer  of 

'  We  shall  have  to  c on t tone  to  use  this  term. 
In  spite  of  all  Its  disadvantage*  of  alternately 
■waning  too  little  and  too  much,  until  we  can 
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music  of  the  "absolute"  order,  he  can- 
not exactly  see  and  feel  with  the  musi- 
cian of  "program"  tendencies.  And 
since  the  contest  between  the  two 
schools  is  now  more  strenuous  than  It 
has  ever  been  before,  and  as  one  of  the 
services  of  the  critic  is  to  give  an  art 
room  to  grow  by  clearing  away  dead 
traditions  from  around  it  some  good 
may  be  done  to  the  creative  musician 
as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  concert-goer 
by  a  review  of  the  field  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  antagonists. 

Though  it  does  not  need  quite  so 
much  courage  to  defend  program- 
music'  now  as  it  did  in  previous  days. 
Home  of  Its  advocates  are  still  under 
the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  their 
existence.  The  hostile  attitude  of 
twenty  years  ago  towards  this  form  of 
music  is  fairly  represented  by  that 
monument  of  British  musical  respecta- 
bility. Grove's  "Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians:"  while  some  recent  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  show  that  the 
modern  critics,  though  somewhat  luke- 
warm in  their  pleading,  perceive  that 
"within  certain  limits,"  as  they  careful- 
ly put  It,  program-music  Is  a  quite  le- 
gitimate mode  of  art  The  most  signifi- 
cant feature  of  the  problem,  however, 
is  the  way  in  which  the  practical  mu- 
sicians have  dealt  with  It  Whereas 
most  of  the  older  Instrumental  music 
of  any  value  was  absolute  music,  most 
of  the  later  instrumental  music  of 
any  value  is  program-music;  and  the 
momentum  of  the  latter  order  seems  to 
be  Increasing  every  year.  It  will  not 
do  to  pooh-pooh  a  phenomenon  of  this 
kind,  nor  to  seek  to  fasten  upon  It  the 
explanation  that  some  of  the  new  men 
write  music  depending  upon  literary  or 

find  a  betterone.  "Poetic  mu«ic,"  "Symbolic 
but  none  ia  quite  satisfactory. 
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other  subjects  because  that  is  easier 
than  to  write  music  not  dependent  on 
these  subjects.  This  is  like  saying  that 
Milton  puslllanlinously  wrote  epics  be- 
cause be  could  not  write  dramas— 
which  is  a  true  saying,  but  quite  irrel- 
evant. The  point  is,  why  should  Mil- 
ton, with  a  gift  for  good  epic,  force 
himself  to  write  bad  dramas?  And 
why  should  the  man  whose  musical 
ideas  spring  from  quite  another  outlook 
upon  life  tbau  tbat  of  the  absolute  mu- 
sician, neglect  his  own  native  form  of 
speech  in  order  to  mouth  and  maul  un- 
intelllgently  the  type  of  phrase  of  an- 
other musician  whose  mental  world  is 
wholly  foreign  to  him?  In  any  case, 
while  the  respectable  critics  have  been 
warning  young  composers  against  fall- 
ing into  the  toils  of  program-music,  and 
recommending  them  to  keep  to  the  Hues 
of  form  as  they  have  been  laid  down  by 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  the 
great  musicians  themselves  have  been 
flinging  program-music  right  and  left 
to  the  world.  One  has  only  to  take  up 
a  catalogue  of  the  Russian,  French. 
German.  Belgian.  American  or  even 
English  music  published  during  the  last 
twenty  years  to  see  how  enormously 
this  form  of  art  has  grown,  and  how 
the  really  big  men  all  display  a  marked 
liking  for  It.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, one  is  justified  in  turning  bold- 
ly on  the  pedagogic  professors  who 
ruled  the  critical  world  up  to  quite  late- 
ly. We  no  longer  offer  apologies  for 
■daring  to  write  program-music;  we 
rather  Invite  the  professors  to  show 
some  a  priori  reason  why  a  form  of  art 
so  popular  alike  with  musicians  nod 
public  sbould  be  placed  under  such  a 
.dreadful  ban. 

Of  course,  they  cannot  reply  now  as 
they  did  in  the  past,  by  mumbling,  with 
their  critically  toothless  gums,  tbat  we 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  lines 
of -Beethoven  and  the  classical  sym- 
phonlsts;  nor  can  they  point  to  the 
warning  example  of  Berlioz,  for  the 


modern  programlsts  do  not  write 
their  sympathetic  poems  after  the 
manner  of  Berlioz.  The  professors 
content  themselves  now  with  say- 
ing that  program-music  may  be 
justified,  provided  it  does  not  aim  at 
too  great  a  realism  in  description,  and 
provided  it  is  so  conceived  and  so 
handled  that  it  will  sound  equally  well 
as  music,  whether  we  know  the  "pro- 
gram" or  not  And  as  this  seems  to 
many  people  like  a  fair  compromise, 
and  as  program-musicians  have  been  ill- 
treated  so  long  that  some  of  them  are 
positively  thrilled  with  gratitude  now 
for  not  being  kicked,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  accept  this  quasi-solution  of 
the  problem  as  something  like  the  final 
one.  The  programlst  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  a  number  of  themes,  no  matter 
how  agreeable,  do  not  constitute  sym- 
phonic music  unless  they  have  some 
emotional  connection  and  some  develop- 
ment; while  the  absolutist  graciously  al- 
lows that  a  concrete  subject  may  be  the 
basis  of  a  symphony,  if  only  the  music 
is  of  such  a  kind  tbat  it  will  appeal  to 
the  hearer  just  as  much,  although  he 
may  not  know  the  subject. 

It  is  precisely  against  this  compro- 
mise that  I  think  weougbt  to  protest;  for 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  a  com- 
plete misunderstanding  of  the  natures 
of  absolute  and  of  program  music.  Not 
only  does  it  fall  to  perceive  the  differ- 
ence in  Intellectual  origin  between  a 
phrase  such  as  that  which  opens  the 
finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  symphony,  and 
such  an  one  as  that  which  symbolizes 
Mazeppa  In  Liszt's  symphonic  poem  of 
that  name;  but  it  overlooks  the  fact 
that  along  with  this  difference  in  the 
thing  expressed  there  must  necessarily 
go  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  expres- 
sing It  It  Is  Impossible  to  subscribe 
to  the  insidious  compromise  tbat  pro- 
gram-music ought  to  "speak  for  Itself," 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  program 
being  necessary.  We  not  only  need  the 
program— or,  to  speak  more  accurately. 
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the  statement  of  the  literary  or  pictorial 
subject  of  the  composition— but  this  is 
at  once  answerable  for  half  our  pleas- 
ure and  a  justification  of  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  form  which  the  music  may 
now  safely  assume.  The  late  Sidney 
Lanier,  a  critic  of  unusual  sanity  and 
freshness  of  vision,  contended  that  so 
far  from  being  a  late  and  excrescent 
growth,  program-music  Is  "the  very 
earliest,  most  familiar  and  most  spon- 
taneous form  of  musical  composition/' 
We  may  not  go  quite  so  far  as  this, 
for  It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  Impossible 
to  date  either  kind  of  music  nrst  in  or- 
der of  time.  Just  as  one  man  placed 
straight  and  curved  lines  in  such  rela- 
tions that  they  pleased  the  eye  by  their 
mere  formal  harmony,  while  another 
placed  them  in  such  relations  that  they 
suggested  some  aspect  of  man  or  na- 
ture, so  early  music  sprang  with  one 
musician  from  the  mere  pleasure  in  the 
formal  successions  and  combinations  of 
sound,  with  another  from  the  desire  to 
convey  in  tones  a  suggestion  of  the 
emotions  kindled  in  him  by  his  inter- 
course and  his  struggles  with  his  fel- 
low-men and  with  the  world.  Lanier's 
statement  is  evidently  a  slight  exagger- 
ation; but  I  think  he  has  impregnable 
reason  with  him  when  he  goes  on  to 
ask,  "What  is  any  song  but  program- 
music  developed  to  Its  furthest  extent? 
A  song  Is  ...  a  double  performance; 
a  certain  instrument— the  human  voice 
—produces  a  number  of  tones,  none  of 
which  have  any  Intellectual  value  in 
themselves;  but  simultaneously  with 
the  production  of  the  tones  words  are 
uttered,  each  In  a  physical  association 
with  a  tone,  so  as  to  produce  upon  the 
hearer  at  once  the  effects  of  convention- 
al and  of  unconventional  sounds.  .  .  . 
Certainly,  If  program-music  Is  absurd, 
all  songs  are  nonsense."  This.  I  think, 
Is  the  key  to  the  problem.  Let  us  look 
at  It  a  little  more  closely. 

Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  an- 
alyze the  phrases  of  an  ordinary  sym- 


phony and  those  of  a  modern  song  will 
perceive  a  broad  difference  between  the 
kinds  of  ideas  evoked  by  them.  It  la 
not  contended,  of  course,  that  all  sym- 
phonic phrases  are  of  one  order  of  ex- 
pression and  all  vocal  phrases  of  the 
other;  for  almost  every  classical  sym- 
phony has  themes  that  seem  to  speak 
of  something  else  than  absolute  music, 
while  thousands  of  songs  would  be  quite- 
coherent  and  self-sufficing  if  played 
merely  as  piano-pieces.  But  a  broad 
distinction  may  still  be  established  be- 
tween the  "subjects"  of  the  true  classi- 
cal symphony  and  the  phrases  of  the 
modern  song  or  opera.  As  Wagner  has 
pointed  out,  the  essence  of  the  old  sym- 
phony or  sonata  was  "the  suscltlng  of 
pleasure  In  beautiful  forms."  A  succes- 
sion of  notes,  pleasing  hi  Itself  but  not 
having  specific  reference  to  actual  life 
—not  attempting,  that  la,  to  get  at  very 
close  quarters  with  strong  emotional  or 
dramatic  expression,  but  Influencing 
and  affecting  us  by  reason  of  Its  purely 
formal  relations  and  by  the  purely  phys- 
ical pleasure  Inherent  in  it  as  sound,— 
was  stated,  varied,  worked  out  and 
combined  with  other  themes  of  the 
same  order.  Take  a  thousand  of  these 
themes— from  Haydn.  Mosart  and  the 
early  Beethoven,  for  example— and 
while  they  affect  you  musically  you  wflT 
yet  be  unable  to  say  that  they  have  tak- 
en their  rise  from  any  particular  emo- 
tion, or  that  they  embody  any  special 
reflection  upon  life.  It  Is  the  peculiar- 
ity of  music  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
It  may  speak  almost  as  definitely  as 
poetry,  and  refer  to  things  that  are 
cognized  intellectually,  as  in  poetry,  oo 
the  other  hand  rt  may  make  an  Impres- 
sion on  us,  purely  as  sound,  to  which 
the  words  of  poetry,  purely  as  words, 
can  offer  no  parallel  effect  A  verse 
of  Tennyson  with  the  words  so  trans- 
posed as  to  have  no  intellectual  mean- 
ing would  make  no  Impression  when 
read  aloud;  no  pleasure,  that  is.  would 
be  obtainable  merely  from  the  sound  of 
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the  words  themselves.  But  play  the 
diatonic  scale  on  the  piano,  or  strike  a 
chord  here  and  there,  and  though  the 
thing  means  nothing,  the  ear  is  bound 
to  take  pleasure  In  it  Musical  sound 
gives  us  pleasure  in  and  by  and  for  It- 
self, Independently  of  our  finding  even 
the  remotest  mental  connection  In  it 
This  connection  may  be  great,  or  small, 
or  non-existent;  and  the  greater  it  is, 
of  course,  the  more  complicated  be- 
comes our  pleasure;  but  it  Is  not  essen- 
tial to  our  taking  physiological  delight 
In  music  considered  purely  as  sound. 
Now  it  is  quite  possible  to  construct  a 
lengthy  piece  of  music  that  shall  have 
absolutely  no  emotional  expression.  In 
the  sense  of  suggesting  a  reference  to 
human  experience— that  shall  be  purely 
and  simply  a  succession  and  combina- 
tion of  pleasurable  sounds.  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  not 
much  of  the  actual  music  that  Is  writ- 
ten could  be  "of  this  order  throughout 
Emotion  of  some  quality  and  degree  is 
sure  to  Intrude  Itself  here  and  there  in- 
sto  even  the  most  "mathematical" 
music;  but  It  is  quite  unquestionable 
that  while  some  music  is  alive  with 
suggestions  of  human  Interest  of  actual 
man  and  life,  there  Is  an  enormous 
quantity  of  very  pleasant  music  from 
which  the  Interest  of  actuality  Is  whol- 
ly absent,  that  reaches  us  through 
physiological  rather  than  through  psy- 
chological channels. 

Compare  with  music  of  this  kind  the 
phrases  of  a  highly  expressive  modem 
song,  or  of  such  a  piece  as  Wagner's 
"Faust  Overture,"  or  of  one  of  Liszt's  or 
Cesar  Franck's  symphonic  poems.  Here 
the  inspiration  comes  direct  either  from 
some  aspect  of  external  nature  or  from 
some  actual  human  experience;  and  the 
musical  phrase  becomes  corresponding- 
ly modified.  While  there  still  remain 
(1)  the  physiological  pleasure  in  the 
theme  as  sound,  and  (2)  the  formal 
pleasure  In  the  structure,  balance  and 
development  of  the  theme,  there  Is  now 


superadded  a  third  element  of  Interest— 
the  recognition  of  the  veracity  of  the 
theme,  Its  appropriateness  as  an  ex- 
pression of  some  positive,  definite  emo- 
tion, some  actual  experience  of  men. 
And  music  with  a  content  of  this  kind, 
it  Is  Important  to  note,  can  depart  wide- 
ly from  the  manner  of  expression  and 
development  of  absolute  music,  and  still 
be  interesting.  The  proof  of  this  Is  to 
be  had  in  recitative.  Here  there  is  a 
very  wide  departure  from  the  nion* 
formal  music  In  every  quality— melodic, 
rhythmic  and  harmonic.  Attempt  to 
play  an  ordinary  piece  of  recitative  as 
pure  music,  without  the  voice  and  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  words,  and  Its 
divergence  from  music  of  the  self -suffic- 
ing order  becomes  obvious.  The  Justi- 
fication of  recitative  Is  to  be  sought  not 
In  its  compliance  with  the  laws  that 
govern  pure  non-dramatic  instrumental 
music,  but  in  its  congruence  with  a 
definite  literary  idea  that  is  seeking  ex- 
pression through  the  medium  of  tone; 
and  our  tolerance  of  it  and  appreciation 
of  It  are  due  to  this  supplementing  of 
the  somewhat  Inferior  physiological 
pleasure  by  the  superior  pleasure  given 
by  the  sense  of  dramatic  truth  and  fit- 
ness. So  again  In  the  song.  Let  any 
one  try  to  imagine  what  the  ending  of 
Schubert's  "Erl-Klng"  would  suggest 
to  him  if  he  were  totally  Ignorant  of  the 
words  or  the  subject  of  the  song,  and 
he  will  realise  how  the  literary  element 
at  once  modifies  and  supports  music  of 
this  kind.  As  a  piece  of  absolute  music, 
the  final  phrase  of  the  "Erl-Klng" 
means  nothing  at  all;  It  only  acquires 
significance  when  taken  In  conjunction 
with  the  words;  and  the  Justification  of 
its  relinquishment  of  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression of  pure  self-sufficing  music  is 
precisely  its  congruence  with  the  liter- 
ary  Idea.  To  go  a  step  further,  the 
phrases  typical  of  Mazeppa  in  Liszt's 
Symphonic  Poem,  both  In  themselves 
and  In  their  development,  would  simply 
puzzle  us  if  we  met  with  them  in  a 
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symphony  pure  and  simple;  they  only 
become  such  marvels  of  poignant  and 
veracious  expression  when  associated  in 
the  mind  "with  Mazeppn.  And.  to  go 
still  further,  and  to  show  not  from  the 
structure  of  a  theme  but  from  the  treat- 
ment of  It  the  change  that  may  be  In- 
duced by  a  "program,"  I  may  instance 
the  repetitions  in  the  last  movement  of 
Tschaikowsky's  "Pathetic"  Symphony, 
which,  though  unwarrantable  in  a  sym- 
phony of  the  older  pattern,  seem  to 
many  of  us  surcharged  with  very  di- 
rect psychological  significance.  Right 
through,  from  recitative  to  the  Sym- 
phonic Poem  or  the  program-symphony, 
we  see  that  the  fusion  of  the  literary 
or  pictorial  with  the  musical  Interest 
necessarily  leads  to  a  modification  of 
the  musical  theme  and  the  musical  de- 
velopment You  could  not.  If  you 
would,  express  the  story  of  Mazeppa  In 
such  phrases  as  those  of  the  "Jupiter" 
Symphony;  you  could  not,  if  you  would, 
handle  and  develop  the  themes  of  the 
"Mazeppa"  in  the  style  of  those  of  the 
"Jupiter."  So  that,  while  we  thus  have 
an  A  priori  justification  of  the  program- 
phrase,  we  begin  to  understand  the 
difficulties  that  attend  program-devel- 
opment, and  some  reasons  for  Its  many 
failures  in  the  past  Much  of  the  work 
that  had  been  done  by  the  older  men 
in  consolidating  and  elaborating  the 
form  of  the  symphony  was  found  to  be 
of  little  help  to  the  new  school.  A  new 
type  of  phrase  had  to  be  evolved,  and 
with  It  a  new  method  of  development 
No  one.  I  think,  will  dispute  the  broad 
truth  of  the  principles  here  laid  down. 
That  absolute  music  per  $e  and  vocal 
or  program  music  per  se  have  marked 
psychological  differences  between  them, 
and  that  while  the  older  bent  was 
towards  the  one,  the  modern  men  show 
n  marked  preference  for  the  other— 
these  are  fairly  obvious  facts.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  urging  it  upon  the  clas- 
sicists that  it  will  not  do  to  apply  the 
formal  rules  of  the  old  music  to  the 


new  en  6 toe,  as  if  they  were  equally  valid 
in  both  genres.  If  the  modern  men  re- 
ject the  classical  forms,  and  try  to  pro- 
duce new  ones  of  their  own,  it  can  only 
be  because  their  ideas  are  not  the  clas- 
sical ideas,  and  must  find  the  Investi- 
ture most  natural  and  most  propitious 
to  them.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  old- 
er men  could  not  have  written  our  mod- 
ern program-music  If  they  bad  tried. 
When  Wagner  rejected  the  current 
opera-form,  and  strove  to  attain  con- 
gruence of  the  poetical  and  the  musical 
scheme  at  all  points  of  his  work,  the 
pedants  told  him  that  he  quarrelled  with 
the  long-sanctioned  form  because  he 
could  not  write  it.  They  did  not  per- 
ceive that  it  would  have  been  much 
easier  for  him,  as  a  musician,  to  em- 
ploy the  old  form  than  to  evolve  a  con- 
sistent new  one;  and  that  he  aimed  at 
a  new  structure  simply  because  he  had 
something  quite  new  to  say.  Similarly, 
when  the  pedants  lay  It  down  that  the 
programists  choose  the  program  form 
because  It  is  an  easier  one  to  work  in 
than  the  absolute  form,  they  fall  to  see 
that  a  man  of  very  mediocre  talent  can 
put  together  a  very  decent  symphony 
on  the  old  lines,  provided  he  have  suffi- 
cient musical  training,  whereas  none 
but  an  original  mind  can  get  veracity  of 
expression  in  the  song  or  the  sym- 
phonic poem,  where  his  work  will  be 
tested  by  the  standard  of  the  literary 
utterance  or  the  literary  Idea  with 
which  he  is  dealing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  symbolic  music  is 
as  appropriate  and  as  natural  to  the 
ideas  and  the  material  of  to-day  as  ab- 
solute music  was  to  the  Ideas  and  mate- 
rial of  the  last  century.  Here  and  there 
one  may  meet  In  the  older  music,  with 
passages  that  seem  to  be  anticipations 
of  the  later  style,  that  have  the  mark  of 
being  born  of  a  more  definite  state  of 
mind  than  that  which  prompted  the  or- 
dinary "classical"  music.  But,  on  the 
whole,  symbolic  or  program-music  was 
relatively  Infrequent  In  the  eighteenth 
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century.     The  older  musicians  could 
not.  If  they  had  tried,  have  written  the 
modern  symphonic  poem  or  ballad;  and 
this  for  several  reasons.    In  the  first 
place,  they  were  pretty  fully  occupied 
with  making  music  the  language  it  now 
is;  they  had  to  form  a  vocabulary  and 
learn  the  art  of  combining  the  elements 
of  It;  and  the  last  thing  they  could  have 
done  was  to  leave  the  safe  and  formal 
lines  of  their  own  art— safe  because 
they   were  precise  and   formal— and 
plunge  into  a  mode  of  expression  that 
-would  have  seemed  to  them  to  offer  no 
coherence,  no  guiding  principle.   In  the 
second  place,  they  lacked  one  of  the 
main  stimuli  in  the  development  of 
modern  program-music,  the  suggestions 
of  a  vivid,  living,  modern,  highly  emo- 
tional and  picturesque  poetry.  A  Schu- 
mann, a  Brahms,  a  Franz  could  not 
have  written  such  songs  as  they  have 
done  in  any  century  but  this;  for  the 
mainspring  of  their  songs  has  been  the 
emotional  possibilities  contained  in  the 
words.    It  was  only  when  composers 
really  felt  an  artistic  Interest  in  the 
words  they  were  setting.  Instead  of  re- 
garding them  as  merely  a  frame  for  im- 
personal embroidery,  that  they  attained 
voracity  and  directness  of  phrase.  You 
cannot  do  much  more  with  words  like 
those  of  the  older  song  or  opera  than 
set  them  with  a  view  to  their  purely 
musical  rather  than  their  muslco-poeti- 
cal  possibilities;  and  If  yon  persist,  out 
of  deference  to  a  foolish  tradition,  in 
setting  to  music  the  words  of  a  foreign 
and  relatively  unfamiliar  language,  yon 
Will  perforce  become  more  and  more 
conventional  In  your  phrases  and  in 
your  general  structure.   It  was  the  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man song-writers  that  they  could  set 
lyrics  of  their  own  language,  alive  with 
every  suggestion  that  could  lend  itself 
to  musical  treatment.  The  emotion  was 
Intense,  the  form  concentrated  and  di- 
rect, the  idea  definite  and  compressed; 
and  the  musicians,  having  by  this  time 


a  fully-developed  language    for  their 
use,  set  themselves  to  reproduce  these 
qualities  of  the  poem  In  their  music 
Hence  the  new  spirit  that  came  into 
music  with  the  Romantic  movement, 
and  that  reacted  on  opera,  on  piano- 
music,  and  on  the  symphonic  form. 
The  characteristic  of  the  new  style  was 
—to  revert  to  Wagner's  phrase— the  fer- 
tilization of  music  by  poetry.  The 
movement  was,  however,  much  wider 
and  deeper  than  Wagner  Imagined.  He 
looked  askance  at  the  literary  develop- 
ment in  music  as  soon  as  It  passed  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  own  peculiar 
province,  though  he  was  condescending 
enough  to  say  a  good  word  now  and 
again  for  papa  Llszfs  work,  from 
which  he  had  learned  more  perhaps 
than  Is  generally  supposed.     The  new 
movement  could  not  as  Wagner  fondly 
supposed,  be  restricted  solely  to  music- 
drama.   Having  discovered  the  art  of 
writing  expressive  symbolic  phrases  to 
actual  words,  composers  inevitably  con- 
tinued the  progress  still  further,  and 
learned  to  write  expressive  symbolic 
mnsic,  not  to  words,  but  to  well-known 
literary    subjects.    Wagner  himself 
showed  how  this  could  be  done,  in  his 
"Faust  Overture,"  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  pure  program-music  ever 
written;  and  while  he  wisely  quitted 
this  field  for  that  of  music-drama,  in 
which  his  peculiar  powers  had  wider 
scope,  other  men,  with  less  of  bis  dra- 
matic gift,  have  cultivated  the  program- 
form,  pure  and  simple,  with  unquestion- 
able success. 

In  the  third  place,  the  attachment  of 
the  older  men  to  the  absolute  form,  and 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  modern  men 
with  it,  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to 
a  difference  in  education  and  in  general 
mental  calibre.  So  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  none  of  the  older  musicians  had  a 
brain  that  would  attract  attention  la 
any  other  department  than  music  I 
am  not  contending  that  the  mental  fac- 
ulties are  interchangeable,  and  that  ttas 
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brain  of  a  musician  could,  by  training, 
be  turned  Into  that  of  a  poet,  an  econo- 
mist or  a  biologist  Neither  Mozart, 
nor  Beethoven,  nor  Wagner,  nor  Tsehai- 
kowsky  could  ever  have  made  a  reputa- 
tion in  any  other  field  than  music.  The 
point  I  am  emphasizing  is  that  between 
the  old  school  and  the  new  there  is  a 
marked  difference  In  the  intellectual 
life  generaUy.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Oluck,  one  cannot  imagine  any 
great  musician  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury being  able  to  maintain  an  interest- 
ing conversation  with  the  great  poets 
or  thinkers  of  their  day.  Handel  might 
have  been  able  to  save  himself  by  sheer 
energy  of  temperament;  but  one  cannot 
think  of  Bach,  Haydn  or  Mozart  in  the 
same  room  as  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Diderot  Montesquieu,  Beaumarcbais, 
Herder,  Leasing,  or  Mendelssohn,  with- 
out realizing  the  general  intellectual 
disparity  between  the  two  groups  of 
men.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  de- 
pict Beethoven  as  a  profound  thinker, 
but  they  have  been  wofully  unsuccess- 
ful. It  is.  Indeed,  probable  that  the 
enormous  musical  power  of  these  men, 
and  the  centuries  of  progress  through 
which  they  rushed  music  in  compara- 
tively a  few  years,  was  due  to  their  be- 
ing nothing  else  but  musicians,  to  the 
concentration  of  all  their  faculties,  all 
their  experiences,  upon  the  problem  of 
making  sound  a  complete,  living,  flex- 
ible medium  of  expression.     But  the 

One  fact  alone— the  rise  of  the  critic 
who  was  also  a  composer— Is  significant 
of  the  change  that  had  come  over  the 
musical  world.  There  arose  a  type  of 
musician  who  did  more  than  spin  music 
out  of  a  given  number  of  tones,  with 
an  occasional  attempt  to  express  in 
sound  what  was  a  comparative  rarity 
with  the  older  men— an  actual  experi- 
ence. The  new  musicians  took  an  In* 
terest  in  a  score  of  things  besides 
music.  They  may  not  have  added  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  speculative  or 


practical  subjects,  but  that  is  immate- 
rial. The  point  Is  that  they  took  an  in- 
terest in  these  other  things;  and  it  all 
went  to  deepen  and  color  their  emo- 
tions, and,  of  course,  their  music  Ber- 
lioz, Schumann,  Wagner,  Liszt,  Tschal- 
kowsky,  were  men  of  much  more  varied 
and  intellectual  life  than  any  of  their 
predecessors.  Schumann  and  Tschai- 
kowsky  were  admirable  critics;  Wagner 
mixed  himself  up— In  more  senses  than 
one — with  every  possible  and  Impossible 
subject  under  the  sun;  Berlioz  found 
stimuli  in  the  romantic  literature  of  all 
the  centuries;  Liszt  showed  a  remark- 
able sensitiveness  to  every  imaginable 
influence,  poetical,  pictorial,  historical. 
Moreover,  the  society  In  which  these 
men  moved,  and,  more  important  still, 
the  terms  upon  which  they  existed 
there — so  different  from  the  terms  upon 
which  the  eighteenth  century  musician 
was  allowed  in  Intellectual  and  wealthy 
society— could  not  fall  to  quicken  their 
fibres,  to  fertilize  their  emotions  and 
ideas,  to  give  them  visions  and  intui- 
tions of  things  as  yet  unsaid  in  music. 
Even  the  superior  opportunities  they 
had  for  sin  were  of  immense  utility  to 
them  as  purveyors  of  distilled  emotion. 
This  vast  change  in  the  education  of 
the  musician  Inevitably  brought  with  it 
a  change  of  ideals.  The  impersonal  la 
music  gave  way  to  the  personal,  the 
symphonic  to  the  dramatic,  the  oratorio 
to  the  lyric  the  abstract  to  the  concrete, 
the  absolute  form  to  the  program  form. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  older  men 
were  limited  not  only  in  their  vocabu- 
lary, In  the  amount  of  stimulus  they 
could  receive  from  poetry,  and  In  their 
general  Intellectual  outlook,  but  in  the 
very  important  item  of  the  material  in 
which  they  had  to  work.  You  could  no 
more  write  the  "Franceses  da  Rimini** 
or  the  "Faust  Overture"  for  the  orches- 
tra of  the  eighteenth  century,  used  la 
the  manner  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
than  you  could  evolve  Rodin's  statue 
of  Balzac  out  of  a  piece  of  wood  with 
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a  pen-knife,  a  chisel  and  a  small  ham- 
mer. Absolute  music  grew  up  on  the 
piano  and  the  small  orchestra,  and  the 
possibilities  of  these,  it  will  be  admit- 
ted, are  somewhat  limited.  When  com- 
posers  found  under  their  hands  an  or- 
chestra capable  of  almost  every  expres- 
sion conceivable,  it  was  preposterous  to 
expect  them  to  limit  themselves  to  such 
forms  of  speech  as  had  been  possible  to 
their  predecessors;  and,  having  the  new 
ideas  within  them,  they  naturally  took 
advantage  of  the  new  medium  that 
awaited  them.  The  modern  orchestra 
is  as  essential  to  the  program  form  as 
the  poetical  stimulus,  the  fully-formed 
musical  speech,  and  the  broader  and 
more  cultivated  brain  of  the  musician. 

One  other  fact  of  some  significance 
may  Just  be  briefly  noted.  It  is  by  the 
Russian  School  that  program-music  has 
been  chiefly  and  most  successfully  cul- 
tivated. This  is  owing  partly  to  the 
comparative  freedom  from  convention 
in  which  Russian  music  has  grown  up, 
partly  to  the  Russians  having  the  fully- 
developed  musical  language  ready- 
made  for  them,  without  having  to 
evolve  It  for  themselves  along  the  line 
of  pure  classical  music.  They  have 
been  able  to  say  anything  they  wanted 
to  say  under  the  stimulus  of  poetry  or 
drama,  without  feeling  themselves  tied 
down,  either  by  their  teachers  or  their 
public,  to  a  type  of  expression  radically 
un  suited  to  them. 

On  two  lines  of  enquiry,  then,  we 
have  found  the  case  for  program-music 
Homewhat  stronger  than  Its  hasty  oppo- 
nents have  imagined.  On  the  one  band 
we  have  seen  that  when  the  nature  and 
■origin  of  music  are  psychologically  an- 
alysed, there  are  two  mental  attitudes, 
two  orders  of  expression  and  two  types 
<ot  phrase,  from  one  of  which  has  arisen 
absolute,  from  the  other  program- 
music.  .  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
eeen  that  from  a  variety  of  reasons, 
program-music  could  not  have  been  cul- 
tivated by  the  great  masters  of  the 


eighteenth  century  who  beat  out  the 
form  of  the  classical  symphony;  while 
its  fascination  for  the  modern  men  is 
due  to  it  being  the  only  medium  of  ex- 
pression for  a  certain  order  of  modern 
ideas.   It  is  quite  time,  then,  that  not 
only   critics   but  composers  realized 
that  when  the  brains  are  out  the  form 
will  die;  that  you  cannot  write  a  sym- 
phony In  the  form  of  Mozart  or  Reet- 
hoven  unless  your  mental  world  Is 
something  like  theirs;  and  that  if  the 
literary,  or  pictorial,  or  dramatic  sug- 
gestion Is  all-potent  with  a  composer, 
it  is  folly  for  him  to  throw  it  aside,  and 
try,  by  using  a  form  that  is  uncongenial 
to  him,  to  get  back  into  an  emotional 
atmosphere  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  breathe.    We  look  at  Cesnr 
Franck,  a  musician  who,  merely  follow- 
ing his  Intuitions  as  an  artist,  shaped 
and  moulded  the  older  forms  to  suit  hla 
own  purpose,  though  rarely  doing  any- 
thing that  was  flagrantly  revolutionary, 
and  achieved  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  most  masterly  music  that  has 
been  written  in  our  century.  He  knew 
when,  within  the  same  composition,  to 
let  the  absolute  musician  predominate, 
and  when  the  programlst    The  result 
is  that  a  movement  or  a  suite  of  move- 
ments by  Cesar  Franck  has  not  only 
unity  of  thematic  material,  but  an  all- 
embracing  unity  of  intellectual  purpose. 
Never  is  the  program-scheme  looked 
down  upon  with  pedantic  horror;  never 
Is  mere  music  spun  out  of  mere  notes 
for  the  sake  of  writing  as  the  ancients 
wrote.   On  the  other  band,  we  have  a 
musician  like  Brahms,  with  an  organ- 
isation consummately  endowed.  In  some 
respects,  for  the  musical  representation 
of  poetical  or  pictorial  Ideas,  torturing 
himself  and  his  hearers,  in   far  too 
many  cases,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  carry 
on  the  good  old  "classical  tradition." 
Brahms,  as  his  wonderful  songs  serve 
to  show,  had  one  of  the  completest 
gifts  ever  vouchsafed  by  the  gods  to  a 
musician  for  expressing  the  moods  of 
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man  and  nature  in  tone;  and  so*  try  as 
he  will  to  be  a  classicist,  the  human  be- 
ing struggles  here  and  there  through 
the  heavy  garments  of  the  professor.  In 
his  first  symphony,  for  example,  there 
are  in  the  first  and  second  movements 
certain  brief  passages  of  poignant  hu- 
man expression,  wild  despair  and  tragic 
pathos;  but  they  always  seem,  to  me,  at 
least,  unrelated  to  the  general  scheme. 
In  the  last  movement,  again,  one  is  In- 
clined to  say  there  must  be  a  program 
of  some  kind,  though  it  has  been  timid- 
ly sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  conven- 
tion. The  trouble  is  that  Brahms  was 
never  intended  by  nature  to  be  a 
"classical"  symphonist;  and  it  Is  pretty 
safe  to  say  that  had  he  come  under 
other  Influences  in  his  youth,  had  he 
been  born  in  Russia  instead  of  in  Ger- 
many, he  would  have  been  a  freer  and 
a  greater  musician. 

One  may  be  an  ardent  advocate  of 
program-music  d  priori,  and  yet  admit 
quite  freely  that  much  of  our  actual 
program-music  is  not  a  success.  In  the 
case  of  Berlioz,  who  fought  so  strenu- 
ously for  the  new  ideas,  the  reason  of 
his  occasional  failure  is  not  far  to  seek. 
He  came  at  a  time  when  people  were 
not  disposed  to  listen  patiently  to  pro- 
gram-music of  the  higher  order,  nor  to 
help  the  composer  by  rational  criticism. 
He  could  learn  nothing  from  previous 
French  composers,  for  the  symphony 
had  not  been  cultivated  in  France.  His 
own  Incentive  to  composition  was  fre- 
quently literary  rather  than  musical 
His  technical  training  left  much  to  be 
desired,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  his 
wag  not  entirely  a  musical  mind— not  a 
mind,  that  is,  that  thought  surely  and 
solely  and  Inevitably  In  tone.  Hence 
an  occasional  awkwardness  of  phrase, 
and  a  failure  to  make  the  music  either 
beautiful  or  interesting.  But  to  Ber- 
lioz as  the  pioneer  of  program-music  we 
owe  a  great  deal;  and  his  notion  of  sym- 
bolising a  dramatic  individual  by  a  solo 
instrument,  making  its  commentary  on 


the  scenes  depicted  In  the  orchestra— as- 
in  his  "Harold  in  Italy"— is  one  that 
might  be  put  to  good  use  by  some  mod- 
ern composer.  Liszt,  again,  realised- 
very  acutely  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
form  in  program-music,  particularly 
that  of  development.  One  sees  him. 
time  after  time,  reduced  to  the  device 
of  repeating  bodily,  in  another  key,  a 
whole  slice  of  a  symphonic  poem,  for 
sheer  lack  of  ability  to  develop  his 
scheme  in  any  other  way.  He  had  the 
gift,  however,  of  striking  out  some  real- 
ly remarkable  phrases,  possessing  poeti- 
cal and  pictorial  veracity  of  the  highest 
order.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  as 
against  the  shortcomings  of  both  Ber- 
lioz and  Liszt,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  de- 
velop the  themes  of  absolute  music— 
and  quite  another  to  develop  those 
of  program-music.  These  are  framed 
primarily  with  reference  to  dramatic 
or  descriptive  characterization  rath- 
er than  with  an  eye  to  purely  musi- 
cal combinations,  and  so  are  generally 
longer  and  more  complex  than  the 
themes  of  the  classical  symphony,  and, 
less  tractable  to  the  ordinary  technique 
of  the  art  In  a  symphonic  poem  like 
Liszt's  "Hungaria"  you  see  the  weak, 
side  of  the  program-form.  Here,  in 
spite  of  the  expressiveness  of  the 
phrases,  the  general  impression  is  one 
of  monotony,  owing  to  their  constant 
repetition.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  suffi- 
cient variety  here  in  the  program-idea 
to  induce  variety  in  the  musical  presen- 
tation of  it.  On  the  other  hand.  In  his 
"Mazeppa,"  the  literary  basis  Is  Just 
sufficient  for  the  musical  form;  and. 
barring  one  or  two  passages  of  some- 
what ineffective  soliloquizing,  this  sym- 
phonic poem  is  a  promising  example  of 
what  may  be  done  in  program-music. 
Here,  I  think,  better  than  anywhere 
else,  Liszt  has  shown  how  some  of  the 
main  Wagnerian  principles  of  drama  tie 
characterization  and  development  may 
be  transferred  to  purely  orchestra* 
music. 
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The  great  thing,  It  would  appear,  la 
to  be  particular  In  the  choice  of  the  Idea 
or  subject  to  be  set  to  music;  and  if  the 
problem  of  how  much  deadweight  of 
literary  suggestion  could  be  borne  by 
music  in  connection  with  a  written 
drama  became  a  very  pressing  one  to 
Wagner  during  the  course  of  his  career. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  all 
should  not  be  the  plainest  of  sailing 
when  the  subject  has  to  be  made  clear 
in  music  alone,  without  any  assistance 
from  words.  Berlioz  made  the  mistake 
of  aiming  at  too  positive  a  representa- 
tion of  fact;  and.  whatever  the  young 
bloods  of  Romanticism  may  have 
thought  of  them,  we  cannot  help  smil- 
ing in  these  days  at  some  parts  of  the 
"Symphonie  Fantastique"— the  passage, 
for  example,  where,  at  the  end  of  the 
March  to  the  Scaffold,  the  phrase  sym. 
bolizing  the  hero's  last  thought  of  the 
Beloved  Woman  Is  cut  short  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  axe,  and  the  head  drops 
into  the  basket  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  plunging  pizzicato.  Liszt,  again, 
falls  now  and  then  into  a  rank  absur- 
dity. In  the  "Hamlet."  after  a  gentle 
passage  expressive  of  Ophelia,  Hamlet 
bursts  In  rudely  with  what  Is  meant  for 
a  mocking  phrase;  and  Liszt's  instruc- 
tions to  the  strings  and  bassoons  are 
'ironlsch;"  though  how  the  players  are 
to  make  us  understand  that  the  phrase 
is  Ironic  the  composer  does  not  say. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  modern  men 
steer  clear  of  all  pitfalls  of  this  kind. 
They  are  careful  to  select  only  those 
subjects  which  lend  themselves  thor- 
oughly to  musical  treatment.  We  could 
not,  for  example,  wish  for  a  more  suc- 
cessful piece  of  program-music  than 
Cesar  Franck's  "Less  DJinns"  (based  on 
Victor  Hugo's  poem),  or  Tschaikow- 
sky's  "Tempest"  or  "Francesca  da 
Rimini."  In  the  case  of  Tschaikowsky  s. 
In  particular,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
program-form  to  his  imagination  Is  vis- 
ible at  almost  every  point.  Not  that  he 
was  unable  to  work  within  the  limits 


of  the  older  forms  and  still  write  fine 
music;  only  one  feels  that  where  he  Is 
successful  here  it  is  by  dint  of  sheer 
musical  skill  and  inventiveness,  and 
that  he  worked  more  naturally,  more 
continuously,  when  he  was  free  to  fol- 
low, in  a  pseudo-dramatic  way,  the  lead* 
of  the  poetic  element.  He  began  by 
writing  absolute  and  program-music  at 
the  same  time  and  with  seeming  Im- 
partiality; but.  If  we  compare  his  sec- 
ond symphony  (op.  17).  with  his  "Fan- 
talsle"  on  Shakespeare's  "Tempest"  (op. 
IS),  we  can  see  how  much  more  con- 
genial the  form  of  the  latter  really  Is 
to  him.  In  spite  of  the  beauty  and  the 
brilliance  of  the  fourth  symphony  (op. 
36),  again,  he  seems  to  speak  more  di- 
rectly, more  poignantly,  in  the  "Fran- 
cesca da  Rlmlnl"  (op.  32).  The  great 
Trio  (op.  50),  the  "Manfred"  symphony 
(op.  58),  and  the  "Hamlet"  overture" 
(op.  67)  are  frankly  programist  in 
scheme;  while  between  the  two  last- 
named  works  came  the  fifth  symphony 
(op.  64),  in  which  Tschalkowsky  seems 
to  be  making  a  curious  effort  to  blend* 
the  two  forms,  to  inject  the  life-blood 
of  the  poetic  or  dramatic  suggestion  In- 
to the  veins  of  the  older  form  of  sym- 
phony. In  the  "Path6tlque"  the  dra- 
matic Idea  is  so  plainly  the  very  essence 
of  the  work  that  the  least  instructed' 
hearer  becomes  conscious  of  it  at  once. 
This  sixth  symphony,  I  think,  puts  the 
final  seal  upon  program-music;  and  the 
triumph  of  the  form  Is  all  the  greater 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Tschalkow- 
sky gives  us  no  clue*  to  the  "story." 
Working  with  no  extraneous  material, 
with  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
forms  and  colors  of  orchestral  music,  he 
has  succeeded  In  making  as  poignant  a 
drama  of  struggle,  defeat  and  despair 
as  even  literature  can  point  to.  Tschal- 
kowsky thought  at  one  time  of  writing 
out  the  program  to  this  symphony.  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  probably  have 
made  it  easier  for  us  to  see  the  drift  of 
cerUia  thing*  In   It  that  are  now 
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thought  to  be  weaknesses;  for  It  mast 
be  reiterated  that  just  as  music  is  modi- 
fled  in  form  when  set  to  words,  as  In 
the  song  or  the  opera,  so  must  it  be 
modified  when  it  treats  of  a  literary  or 
pictorial  subject  The  program  is  ts 
should  take  their  courage  In  their  hands, 
and  reject  the  timid  compromise  that 
program-music  is  all  right  if  It  sounds  as 
well  as  absolute  music  to  any  one  who 
does  not  know  the  story.  A  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  the  absurdity  of  this. 
Imagine  one  of  the  most  highly  and 
subtly  expressive  of  modern  songs— say 
the  "O  wiissf  ich  doch"  or  the  "Feld- 
einsamkeit"  of  Brahms— sung  to  you  at  a 
concert  without  your  having  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  the  words.  Some 
pleasure,  of  course,  you  could  not  help 
feeling  in  the  music,  but  it  would  be 
nothing  compared  with  the  sensations 
you  would  have  if  you  knew  the  words, 
or  could  follow  them  in  a  program. 
Then  you  would  find  not  only  that  cer- 
tain passages  that  seemed  to  you  the 
least  Interesting  before,  as  mere  music, 
are  the  essence  of  poignant  expressive- 
ness, but  that  these  apparent  peculiar- 
ities are  justified,  and  indeed  necessi- 
tated, by  the  poetry.  Now  imagine  that 
you  hear  the  same  song  three  months 
later.  You  have  forgotten  the  actual 
words,  point  by  point;  but  you  still  re- 
tain the  recollection  of  the  emotional 
moods  they  suggested;  and  so  you  are 
still  susceptible  to  each  nuance  of  ex- 
pression in  the  music.  From  this  to 
program-music  is  merely  a  step.  In  a 
symphonic  poem,  like  "Mazeppa,"  or 
"Francesca  da  Rimini,"  or  "LesDjlnns," 
you  have  a  general  Idea  of  the  sequence 
of  moods  or  pictures  represented  by  the 
orchestra.  You  do  not  need,  for  exam- 
ple, the  clarinet  solo  In  "Francesca"  to 
be  set  to  words.  No  words  could  make 
it  more  apparent  to  you  that  here  Fran- 
cesca has  emerged  from  the  circle  of 
tortured  souls  and  is  telling  her  pathetic 
story  to  Dante  and  his  guide.  You  read 
the  lines  from  the  "Divine  Comedy" 


prefixed  by  Tschalkowsky  to  the  music, 
and  everything  is  perfectly  clear  to 
you.  In  fact,  you  are  precisely  in  the 
same  position  as  when  listening  to  a 
fine  song  with  a  complete  knowledge  of 
its  general  purport  and  its  emotional 
sequences,  but  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  actual  words.  A  symphonic  poem 
Is  not,  and  should  not  be,  fettered  with 
the  shackles  of  absolute  music;  it  is 
really  a  song  without  words,  a  picture 
without  paint  In  Liszt's  "Die  Ideale" 
we  have  a  curious  development  of  this 
principle,  that  might  very  advanta- 
geously be  taken  up  by  other  composers. 
Liszt  divides  Schiller's  poem  into  sec- 
tions of  different  intensity  or  different 
timbre  of  feeling,  and  places  each  of 
these  in  the  score  before  the  section  of 
the  music  that  illustrates  it  The 
whole  symphonic  poem  goes  on,  of 
course,  without  a  break;  but  we  have, 
at  each  change  in  the  mental  world  sug- 
gested by  the  music,  an  indication  in 
the  words  of  the  precise  outlook  upon 
life  with  which  Schiller  and  Liszt  are 
now  dealing.  "Die  Ideale"  is.  in  fact 
an  extension  of  the  song-form,  in  which 
the  words  are  not  sung,  but  are  either 
suggested  to  us  or  supposed  to  be 
known  to  us. 

Along  the  lines  of  program-music 
there  Is  great  development  possible  and 
great  work  to  be  done.  It  might  prob- 
ably be  argued  out  that  this  form  is  In- 
herently more  perfect  than  that  of 
music-drama,  since  we  have  it  in  a 
musical  treatment  of  a  dramatic  sub- 
ject without  the  unmusical  padding 
that  is  essential  to  even  the  best  music- 
drama.  With  the  exception  of  "Tris- 
tan," none  of  Wagner's  operas  can  ap- 
proach his  "Faust  Overture"  for  con- 
ciseness, directness  and  completeness  of 
form;  and  "Tristan."  in  Its  best  parts. 
Is  not  so  much  an  opera  as  a  symphonic 
poem  to  which  words  have  sometimes 
been  added,  by  hook  or  by  crook.  The 
final  scene,  for  example,  was  evidently 
written  simply  for  the  orchestra  In  the 
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first  place,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  orchestral  part  as  com- 
pared with  fhe  frequent  "faking"  of  the 
voice-part;  and  to  this  day  nine  people 
out  of  ten  would  prefer  it  without  the 
voice — except,  perhaps,  towards  the 
end.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
Good  Friday  music  in  ".Parsifal," 
which  is  program-music,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, the  words  having  been  adjusted  to 
it  in  the  best  way  Wagner  could  man- 
age. Whether  musicians  would  agree 
or  not,  however,  that  the  program-form 
is  Intrinsically  more  perfect  than  the 
opera,  few  will  deny,  on  reflection,  tbat 
it  is  perfection  itself  as  compared  with 
the  symphony.  The  classical  symphony 
has  always  been,  as  a  whole,  the  es- 
sence of  formlessness,  a  freak  of  the 
fortuitous.  There  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  it  should  have  three  or  four  or  sev- 
en or  ten  movements;  there  Is  no  earth- 
ly connection  between  the  various  move- 
ments after  they  are  written— except  in 
a  program-symphony,  like  the  "Pasto- 
ral." Some  day  an  enterprising  conduc- 
tor will  arise  who  will  have  the  courage 
to  give  a  putticcio  symphony— the  iirst 
movement  from  one  symphony,  the  sec- 
ond from  another,  and  so  on.  He  will 
even  paste  together  an  allegro  from 
Beethoven,  an  adagio  from  Tschalkow- 
sky,  a  scherzo  from  Schubert,  and  a 
finale  from  Brahms;  and  In  many  crises 
he  will  get  a  better  result  than  In  the 
ordinary  succession  of  movements  by 
the  same  composer.  The  form  of  the 
classical  symphony  grew  up  by  acci- 
dent and  has  been  perpetuated  by  tradi- 


tion; but  there  is  really  room  for  some- 
thing more  coherent  in  these  days.  That 
Is  provided  for  us  in  the  program-form. 
Whether  the  symphonic  poem  be  in  one 
movement,  as  the  "Franceses  da 
Rimini"  or  "Mazeppa,"  or  in  several 
movements,  as  Berllos's  "Harold  in 
Italy,"  Liszt's  "Faust,"  or  Tschaikow- 
sky's  "Manfred."  there  Is  really  vital 
organic  connection  between  its  parts, 
some  reason  why  it  should  begin  here 
and  end  there— which  could  never  be 
said  of  the  'Classical  symphony.  Tbat 
form  will  still  continue  to  be  written, 
because  it  meets  one  necessity  of  the 
human  mind— the  need  to  express  Its 
delight  in  sound,  to  admire  the  kaleido- 
scopic changes  of  which  organized  tone 
is  capable,  apart  from  any  suggestions 
of  speech  or  action.  But  there  Is  an- 
other side  of  the  human  mind  that  also 
needs  expression — the  side  that  it 
turned  towards  life  and  men  and  books 
and  pictures,  that  only  thrills  Into 
speech  at  the  touch  of  concrete  things; 
and  to  this  need  of  humanity  the  musi- 
cian has  always  known  how  to  minis- 
ter. In  early  days  he  wrote  the  song,  In 
later  days  the  opera;  In  the  coming  time 
he  will  express  himself  in  program- 
music.  He  could  not  do  so  before,  be- 
cause he  had  not  the  medium  in  which 
to  utter  the  peculiar  things  he  wanted 
to  say.  But  now  that  the  orchestra  has 
become  the  marvellous  thing  it  is,  the 
poetic  musician  has  no  bar  to  the  ex- 
pression of  any  pictorial  vision  or  dra- 
matic action  that  may  be  In  him. 
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Id  one  respect  a  rich  man  might  well 
envy  a  pauper,  and  that  Is  In  the  ab- 
sence of  responsibility  which  the  lat- 
ter must  enjoy  when  hla  time  comes  to 
join  the  majority;  he  has  nothing  to 
bequeath  to  others.  The  making  of  a 
will  is  a  very  serious  undertaking,  for 
the  right  or  wrong  fulfilment  of  the 
duty  may  work  much  good  or  much 
mischief  after  the  testator  has  gone  to 
the  dust  from  which  he  sprang.  It  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  human  nature 
that  most  wills,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  contents  of  those  published  in 
the  newspapers,  are  drawn  with  care 
and  foresight.  It  is  an  unusual  thing 
to  find  one  which  is  absolutely  unjust 
-or  resentful  in  character,  just  as  it  Is 
happily  exceptional  to  meet  with  a  hu- 
man being  in  civilised  society  who  ex- 
hibits so  very  disagreeable  traits.  Such 
exceptions  naturally  attract  attention, 
together  with  such  wills  as  exhibit 
■other  peculiarities  of  temperament  on 
the  part  of  the  testators.  For  obvious 
reasons  It  would  be  Improper  to  re- 
mark upon  testamentary  documents  of 
recent  date;  but  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  reviewing  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  wills  which  were 
proved  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Although  most  of  us  would  regard 
tbe  making  of  a  will  as  a  very  solemn 
act,  there  have  been  frivolous  Individ- 
uals who  have  treated  the  matter  with 
such  lightheadedness  that  they  have 
actually  written  the  document  In 
rhyme.  We  should  perhaps  regard  this 
ns  evidence  of  a  sunny  nature.  At  least 
so  we  should  look  upon  the  following 
poetical  effort  of  one  John  Hedges,  who 
died  at  Finehley,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago: 

This  fifth  day  of  May, 
Being  airy  and  gay, 
To  hip  not  Inclined, 


But  of  vigorous  mind. 

And  my  body  In  health, 

I'll  dispose  of  my  wealth. 

And  of  all  I  am  to  leave 

On  this  side  tbe  grave. 

To  some  one  or  other, 

I  think,  to  my  brother; 

But  because  I  foresaw 

That  my  brothers-in-law, 

If  I  did  not  take  care. 

Would  come  in  for  a  share. 

Which  I  no  ways  Intended 

Till  their  manners  were  mended— 

And  of  that.  God  knows,  there's  do 

sign; 
I  therefore  enjoin. 
And  strictly  comma  id. 
As  witness  my  hand, 
That  nought  I  have  got 
Be  brought  to  hotch-pot; 
But  I  give  and  devise. 
As  much  as  in  me  lies. 
To  the  son  of  my  mother, 
My  own  dear  brother. 
To  have  and  to  hold 
All  my  silver  and  gold, 
As  the  affectionate  pledges 
Of  his  brother. 

Another  poetical  will  is  that  of  W. 
Jackett,  who  lived  in  Islington  when 
that  now  thickly  populated  parish  of 
London  was  a  village  separated  from 
the  Metropolis  by  many  acres  of  smil- 
ing meadow-land.  It  may  perhaps  be 
noted  here,  by  those  who  are  under  the 
impression  that  a  will  is  of  necessity 
bound  to  be  full  of  legal  subtleties  and 
repetitions,  that  both  wills  were  proved 
and  remained  unchallenged.  Mr.  Jack- 
ett's  will  runs  thus: 

I  give  and  bequeath. 

When  I'm  laid  underneath. 
To  my  two  loving  sisters  most  dear 

Tbe  whole  of  my  store. 

Were  it  twice  as  much  more. 
Which  Hod's  goodness  has  granted  me 
here. 

And  that  no  one  may  prevent 
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This  my  will  and  Intent,  and  bequeath  to  Ellxabeth  Parker"- 

Or  occasion  the  least  law  racket;  so  runs  the  wlll-"the  sum  of  fifty 

With  a  solemn  appeal  pounds,  whom,  through    my  foolish 

I  confirm,  sign,  and  seal  fondness,  I  made  my  wife,  without  re- 
~Thls  the  true  act  and  deed  of  to  famiiy,  fame,  or  fortune,  and 

Will.  Jackett.  Jn  return  has  not  spared,  most 

unjustly,  to  accuse  me  of  every  crime 

It  is  a  less  pleasant  task  to  quote  regarding  human  nature,  save  highway 

wills  which  seem  to  have  been  dictated  robbery." 

by  vindictlveness  and  malice;  unfortu-      Stephen  Swain  did  not  aim  his  part- 
.nately  there  are  many  such  on  record.  mg  gnot  at  his  wife— perhaps  he  had 
It  Is  universally  held  that  to  strike  a  none — but  he  vented  his  spleen  on  cer- 
man  when  he  is  down  and  powerless  tajn  married  acquaintances  thus:  "I 
Js  the  height  of  cruelty  and  cowardice;  give  to  John  Abbott  and  Mary  his  wife 
surely  it  Is  equally  reprehensible  for  a  tne  8um  0f  sixpence  each,  to  buy  for 
man  to  hound  another  through  a  post-  each  0f  them  a  halter,  for  fear  the 
-humous   document,  such  as  a   will,  sheriff's  should  not  be  provided." 
when  the  writer  will  obviously  be  be-      The  above  is  a  neat  way  of  telling 
jrond  reach  of  retaliation.    Some  of  one's  friends  to  "go  and  be  hanged," 
these  vindictive  wills,  we  are  sorry  to  an(j  compares  favorably  with  the  la- 
say,  aim  at  the  widow  of  the  testator,  Dore(j  effusion  which  follows— an  ex-     „  ; 
who  takes  this  method  of  revenge  on  tract  from  the  will  of  one  J.  A.  Stow: 
the  defenceless  woman  whom  he  has  »i  hereby  direct  my  executors  to  lay 
vowed  to  cherish  and  protect.   "I  give  out  five  guineas  In  purchase  of  a  pic-  ljs 
unto  my  wife.  Mary  Darley,"  says  one  ture  of  the  viper  biting  the  benevolent 
affectionate  spouse,  "for  picking  my  hand  of  the  person  who  saved  him  ^ 
pockets  of  sixty  guineas.  ...   the  from  perishing  in  the  snow,  if  the  same 
sum  of  one  shilling."  can  be  bought  for  that  money;  and  that  ^3 

Even  one  who  was  called  a  "noble-  they  do,  in  memory  of  me,  present  it 

man"  was  not  ashamed  to  carry  on  a  to  Edward  Bearcroft,  Esq.,  a  King's  , 

contentious  warfare  with  his  helpmate  Counsel,  whereby  he  may  have  fre-  ^ 

beyond  the  grave,  for  we  find  In  1710  quent  opportunities  of  contemplating 

the  Earl  of  Stafford  bequeathing  "to  on  it,  and  by  a  comparison  between  ^ 

the  worst  of  women,  who  is  guilty  of  that  and  his  own  virtue  be  able  to     •  t  t 
.all  ills,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Gramont.    form  a  certain  judgment,  which  is  best  CI 
-a  Frenchman,  whom  I  have  unfortu-    and  most  profitable,  a  grateful  remem- 
inately   married,   flve-and-forty   brass    brance  of  past  friendship  and  almost 
halfpence,  which  will  buy  her  a  pullet    parental  regard  or  ingratitude  and  In- 
.for  her  supper— a  greater  sum  than  her    solence.   This  I  direct  to  be  presented 
father  can  often  make  her;  for  I  have    to  him  In  lieu  of  a  legacy  of  three 
known  when  he  had  neither  money  nor    thousand  pounds  I  had  by  a  former 
•credit  for  such  a  purpose,  he  being  the    will,  now  revoked  and  burnt  left 
worst  of  men  and  his  wife  the  worst  of  him." 

women.  Had  I  known  their  character  Mr.  David  Davis,  of  Clapham,  had 
4  had  never  married  their  daughter,  nor  also  a  neat  way  of  firing  a  parting 
.made  myself  unhappy."  salute,  as  will  be  gleaned  from  the  fol- 

.  Another  gentleman  who  wished  bis  lowing  extract  from  his  last  will  and 
•unfortunate  partner  In  life  to  feel  the    testament:  "I  give  and  bequeath  to 

weight  of  his  dead  hand  was  Charles    Mary  Davis,  daughter  of  Peter  Dela- 

Tarker,  a  London  bookseller.   "I  give    port,  the  sum  of  five  shillings,  which 
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is  sufficient  for  her  to  get  drunk  with 
for  the  last  time  at  my  expense." 

Whatever  poor  Mary  Davis's  feelings 
might  have  been,  the  next  victim  to  a 
remorseless  will — one  Daniel  Church — 
seems  only  to  have  himself  to  thank 
for  being  cut  off  with  the  proverbial 
shilling.  He  had  apparently  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  petty  larceny, 
which  his  father  punished  in  that  way. 
The  will  says:  "I  give  and  devise  to 
my  son  Daniel  Church  only  one  shil- 
ling; and  that  is  for  him  to  hire  a  por- 
ter to  carry  away  the  next  badge  and 
frame  be  steals." 

Joseph  Dalky  takes  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  his  will  of  Insulting  his 
son-in-law  in  terms  which  doubtless 
had  a  pungency  once,  but  which  are 
hardly  comprehensible  to  the  modern 
reader:  "1  give  to  my  daughter  Ann 
Spencer  a  guinea  for  a  ring  or  any 
other  bauble  she  may  like  better;  1 
give  to  the  lout  her  husband  one  penny 
to  buy  him  a  lark  whistle  ...  and 
this  legacy  1  give  him  as  a  mark  of 
my  appreciation  of  bis  prowess  and 
nice  honor  in  drawing  his  sword  on  me 
(at  my  own  table),  naked  and  unarmed 
as  I  was,  and  he  well  fortified  with 
custard." 

A  gruesome  legacy  is  that  of  Philip 
Thlcknesse:  "I  leave  my  right  hand,  to 
be  cut  off  after  my  death,  to  my  son; 
and  I  desire  it  may  be  sent  to  him  In 
hopes  that  such  a  sight  may  remind 
him  of  his  duty  to  God,  after  having 
bo  long  abandoned  the  duty  he  owed 
to  a  father,  who  once  affectionately 
loved  him." 

Another  father  seems  apparently  to 
have  begun  his  will  with  the  deter- 
mination of  punishing  an  unruly  son; 
but.  as  the  fairy  stories  say,  all  ends 
happily.  We  refer  to  the  will  of 
Richard  Crawshay,  the  founder  of  the 
famous  Welsh  Ironworks.  It  runs 
thus:  "To  my  only  son,  who  never 
would  follow  my  advice,  and  has 
treated  me  rudely  in  very  many  In- 
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stances;  instead  of  making  bim  my 
executor  and  residuary  legatee  (as  till 

this  day  he  was),  I  give  him  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds." 

Some  testators  exhibit  a  curious  In- 
terest in  the  disposal  of  their  earthly 
remains,  and  those  of  limited  means 
will  often  saddle  their  surviving  rela- 
tives with  the  great  cost  of  removal 
and  burial  in  some  distant  place  or 
foreign  country.  Here  is  a  will  in 
which  the  writer  Is  most  particular  in 
the  way  his  dead  body  should  be 
adorned.  It  is  an  extract  from  the  will 
of  George  Appleby:  "My  body— after 
being  dressed  in  flannel  waistcoats 
instead  of  a  shirt,  an  old  surtout  coat 
and  breeches,  without  lining  or 
pockets,  an  old  pair  of  stockings  (shoes 
I  shall  want  none,  having  done  with 
walking),  and  a  worsted  wig,  if  one 
can  be  got,  I  desire — may  be  buried  u> 
as  plain  a  manner  as  possible,  wher- 
ever my  widow  shall  think  proper." 

Here  again  Is  a  curious  extract  from 
the  will  of  one  Edward  Molynenx.  who- 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was 
a  wax  and  tallow  chandler  of  May- 
fair,  London:  "I  ara  sometimes  accus- 
tomed to  carry  bank  notes  In  the  fob 
of  my  breeches.  Please  to  search  the 
said  breeches  to  see  if  there  are  any.** 

One  John  Baskervllle,  of  Birming- 
ham, made  an  express  condition  as  to- 
the  disposal  of  his  body,  as  follows: 
"My  further  will  and  pleasure  Is.  and 
I  hereby  declare,  that  the  devise  of  all 
my  goods  and  chattels,  as  above.  Is 
upon  the  express  condition  that  my 
wife,  in  concert  with  my  executors.  do> 
cause  my  body  to  be  burled  in  a  coni- 
cal building,  in  my  own  premises,  here- 
tofore used  as  a  mill,  which  I  have 
lately  raised  higher,  and  painted,  and 
in  a  vault  which  I  have  prepared  for 
It.  This  doubtless  may  appear  a  whim; 
perhaps  it  is  so;  but  it  is  a  whim  for 
many  years  resolved  on,  as  I  have  a 
hearty  contempt  for  all  superstition,'* 
dec 
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Among  those  who  stood  Id  the 
muddy  streets  of  Donchery  that  morn- 
ing, and  watched  In  silence  the  depar- 
ture  of  the   simple    carriage,  was 

rested  for  a  moment  on  the  sphinx-like 
face,  met  for  an  Instant  the  dull  and 
extinct  gaze  of  the  man  who  had 
twisted  all  France  round  his  little 
finger. 

When  the  cavalcade  had  passed  by, 
she  turned  away,  and  walked  toward 
Sedan.  The  road  waa  crowded  with 
troops,  coming  and  going  almost  in  bJ- 
lenoe.  Long  strings  of  baggage-carts 
splashed  past.  Here  and  there  an  am- 
bulance wagon  of  lighter  build  was  al- 
lowed a  quicker  passage.  Messengers 
rode,  or  hurried  on  foot,  one  way  and 
the  other,  but  few  spoke,  and  a  hush 
seemed  to  hang  over  all.  There  waa  no 
cheering  this  morning— even  that  was 
done.  The  rain  splashed  pitilessly 
down  on  these  men  who  had  won  a 
great  victory,  who  now  hurried  hither 
and  thither,  afraid  of  they  knew  not 
what,  cowering  beneath  the  silence  of 
Heaven. 

Mademoiselle  was  stopped  outside 
the  gates  of  Sedan. 

"Ton  can  go  no  further!"  said  an  un« 
der-ofllcer  of  a  Bavarian  regiment  In 
passable  French,  the  first  to  question 
the  coming  or  going  of  this  Insignificant 
and  self-possessed  woman. 

•  The  Isle  of  Un refit  By  Henry  Seton  Mer  • 
riman.  Copyright,  1900.  Dodd,  Ifead  and 
Company. 
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"But  I  can  stay  here?"  returned  mad' 
emoiselle  In  German.  In  teaching,  she 
had  learnt— which,  Is  more  than  many 

teacher*  do, 

"Tea,  you  can  stay  here,"  laughed  the 
German. 

And  she  stayed  there  patiently  for 
hours  In  the  rain  and  mud.  It  was  af- 
ternoon before  her  reward  came.  No 
one  heeded  her,  as,  standing  on  an  over* 
turned  gun-carriage,  beneath  her 
shabby  umbrella,  she  watched  the  first 
detachment  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
Frenchmen  march  out  of  the  fortress  to 
their  captivity  in  Germany.  . 

"No  cavalry  r  she  aald  to  a  bystand- 
er when  the  last  detachment  had  gone. 

"There  la  no  cavalry  left,  ma  bonne 
dame,"  replied  the  old  man  to  whom 
she  had  spoken. 

"No  cavalry  left!  And  Lory  de  Vasse- 
lot  was  a  cuirassier.  And  Denlse  loved 
Lory."  Mademoiselle  Brun  knew  that, 
though  perhaps  Denlse  herself  waa 
scarcely  aware  of  it  In  these  three 
thoughts  mademoiselle  told  the  whole 
history  of  Sedan  as  It  affected  her. 
Solferlno  bad,  for  her,  narrowed  down 
to  one  man,  old  and  fat  at  that,  riding 
at  the  bead  of  his  troops  on  a  great 
horse  specially  chosen  to  carry  bulk. 
The  victory  that  was  to  mar  one  em- 
pire and  make  another,  years  after  Sol- 
ferlno,  was   summed   up   in  three 
thoughts  by  the  woman  who  had  the 
courage  to  live  frankly  in  her  own  small 
woman's  world,   who  was  ready  to 
fight— as  resolutely  as  any  fought  at: 
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Sedan— for  Deriise.  Sha  tamed  and 
went  down  that  historic  road,  showing 
now,  as  ever,  a  steady  and  courageous 
face  to  the  world,  though  all  who  spoke 
to  her  stabbed  her  with  the  words, 
"There  is  no  cavalry  left-no  cavalry 
left,  ma  bonne  dame." 

She  hovered  about  Donchflry  and  Se- 
dan, and  the  ruins  of  Bazeilles.  for 
some  days,  and  made  sure  that  Lory 
de  Vasselot  had  not  gone,  a  prisoner, 
to  Germany.  The  confusion  In  the 
-French  camp  was  greater  than  any  had 
Anticipated,  and  no  reliable  records  of 
•any  sort  were  obtainable.  Mademoi- 
selle could  not  even  ascertain  whether 
Lory  had  fought  at  Sedan;  but  she 
shrewdly  guessed  that  the  mad  attempt 
\o  cut  a  way  through  the  German 
lines  was  such  as  would  recommend  it- 
self to  his  heart.  She  haunted,  there- 
fore, the  heights  of  Bazeilles,  seeking 
among  the  dead  one  who  wore  the 
cuirassier  uniform.  She  found,  Qod 
knows,  enough,  but  not  Lory  de 
Vasselot. 

And  one  day  she  wandered  into  a 
church  ten  miles  on  the  French  side  of 
Sedan,  Intending  perhaps  to  tell  her 
bad  news  to  One  who  will  always 
listen.  But  she  found  that  this  was 
no  longer  a  house  of  prayer,  for  the 
dead  and  dying  were  lying  in  rows  on 
the  floor.  As  she  entered,  a  tall  man 
coming  quickly  out,  almost  knocked  her 
down.  His  arms  were  full  of  cooking 
utensils.  He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves; 
Mood-stained,  smoke-grimed,  unshaven 
and  unwashed.  He  turned  to  apologize, 
and  began  explaining  that  this  was  no 
place  for  a  woman;  but  he  stopped 
short  It  was  the  millionaire  Baron  de 
Mellde. 

Mademoiselle  Brun  sat  suddenly 
down  on  a  bench  near  the  door.  She 
did  not  look  at  him.  Indeed,  she  pur- 
posely looked  away  and  bit  her  Hp 
with  her  little  fierce  teeth  because  It 
would  quiver.  In  a  moment  she  had  re- 
covered herself. 


"I  have  come  to  help  you,"  she  said. 

"God  knows,  we  want  you,"  replied 
the  baron— a  phlegmatic  man,  who. 
nevertheless,  saw  the  quivering  lip,  and 
turned  away  hastily.  For  he  knew  that 
mademoiselle  would  never  forgive  her- 
self, or  him,  if  she  broke  down  now. 

"Here,"  he  said,  with  a  clumsy 
gaiety,  "will  you  wash  these  plates  and 
dishes?  You  will  find  the  pump  in  the 
cure's  garden.  We  have  nurses  and 
doctors,  but  we  have  no  one  to  wash 
up.  And  it  is  I  who  do  it.  This  is  my 
hospital.  I  have  borrowed  the  building 
from  the  good  God." 

Mademoiselle  was  naturally  a  secre- 
tive woman.  She  could  even  be  silent 
about  her  neighbors'  affairs.  She  had 
been  some  hours  in  the  baron's  hospi- 
tal before  she  even  mentioned  Lory's 
name. 

"And  the  Count  de  Vasselot?"  she  in- 
quired, in  her  usual  curt  form  of  In- 
terrogation, as  they  were  taking  a  hur- 
ried and  unceremonious  meal  in  the 
vestry  by  the  light  of  an  altar  candle. 

The  baron  shook  his  head  and  gulped 
down  his  food. 

"No  news?"  enquired  Mademoiselle 
Brun? 

"None." 

They  continued  to  eat  for  some  min- 
utes In  silence. 

"Was  he  at  Sedan  V  asked  mademoi- 
selle, at  length. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  baron,  gravely. 
And  then  they  continued  their  meal  In 
silence  by  the  light  of  the  flickering 
candle. 

"Have  you  any  one  looking  for  him  ?" 
asked  mademoiselle,  as  she  rose  from 
the  table  and  began  to  clear  it. 

"I  have  sent  two  of  my  men  to  do 
so,"  replied  the  baron,  who  was  by 
nature  no  more  expansive  than  his  old 
governess.  And  for  some  days  there 
was  no  mention  of  de  Vasselot  between 
them. 

Mademoiselle  found  plenty  of  work  to 
do  besides  the  menial  labors  of  which 
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she  had  relieved  the  man  who  deemed 
himself  fit  for  nothing  more  compli- 
cated than  washing  dishes  and  provid- 
ing funds.  She  wrote  letters  for  the 
wounded,  and  also  for  the  dead.  She 
had  a  way  of  looking  at  those  who 
groaned  unnecessarily  and  out  of  idle 
self-pity,  which  was  conducive  to  si- 
lence, and  therefore  to  the  comfort  of 
others. 

She  had  smoothed  no  pillows  and 
proffered  no  soft  words  of  sympathy. 
But  it  was  she  who  found  out  that  the 
cure  had  a  piano.  She  it  was  who  took 
two  hospital  attendants  to  the  priest's 
humble  house  and  brought  the  Instru- 
ment away.  She  had  It  placed  inside 
the  altar  rails,  and  fought  the  cure 
afterwards  in  the  vestry  as  to  the 
heinousness  of  the  proceeding. 

"You  will  not  play  secular*  airs?" 
pleaded  the  old  man. 

"All  that  there  is  of  the  most  secu- 
lar," replied  she,  inexorably.  "And  the 
recording  angels  will,  no  doubt,  enter 
It  to  my  account— and  not  yours,  mon- 
sieur le  curt." 

So  Mademoiselle  Brun  played  to  the 
wounded  all  through  the  long  after- 
noons until  her  fingers  grew  stiff.  And 
the  doctors  said  that  she  saved  more 
than  one  fretting  life.  She  was  not  a 
great  musician,  but  she  bad  a 
soothing,  old-fashioned  touch.  She 
only  played  such  ancient  airs 
as  she  could  remember.  And  the 
more  she  played  the  more  she 
remembered.  It  seemed  to  come  back 
to  her— each  day  a  little  more.  Which 
was  odd,  for  the  music  was,  as  she  had 
promised  the  curd,  secular  enough,  and 
could  not  therefore,  have  been  Inspired 
by  her  sacred  surroundings  within  the 
altar  rails.  Though,  after  all,  It  may 
have  been  that  those  who  recorded  this 
sacrilege  against  Mademoiselle  Brun, 
not  only  made  a  cross-entry  on  the 
credit  side,  but  helped  her  memory  to 
recall  that  forgotten  music. 

Thus  the  days  slipped  by,  and  little 


news  filtered  through  to  the  quiet  Ar- 
dennes village.  The  tide  of  war  had 
rolled  on.  The  Germans,  it  was  said, 
were  already  half-way  to  Paris.  And 
from  Paris  itself  the  tidings  were  well- 
nigh  incredible.  One  thing  alone  was 
certain;  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  was  at 
an  end  and  the  mighty  schemes  of  an 
ambitious  woman  had  crumbled  like 
ashes  within  her  hands.  All  the  plot- 
ting of  the  Regency  had  fallen  to  pieces 
With  the  fall  of  the  greatest  schemer 
of  them  all,  whom  the  Paris  govern- 
ment fatuously  attempted  to  hoodwink. 
Napoleon  the  Third  was  Indeed  a  clever 
man,  since  his  own  wife  never  knew 
how  clever  he  was.  So  France  was 
now  a  howling  Republic— a  Republic 
being  a  community  where  each  man  is 
not  only  equal  to,  but  better  than  his 
neighbor,  and  may  therefore  shout  his 
loudest. 

No  great  battles  followed  Sedan. 
France  had  but  one  army  left,  and  that 
was  shut  up  in  Metz,  under  the  com- 
mand of  another  of  the  Paris  plotters 
who  was  a  bad  general,  and  not  even 
a  good  conspirator. 

Poor  France  had  again  fallen  Into 
bad  hands.  It  seemed  the  end  of  all 
things.  And  yet  for  Mademoiselle 
Brun,  who  loved  France  as  well  as  any, 
all  these  troubles  were  one  day  dis- 
persed by  a  single  note  of  a  man's 
voice.  She  was  at  the  piano.  It  being 
afternoon,  and  was  so  used  to  the  shuf- 
fling of  the  bearers'  feet  that  she  no 
longer  turned  to  look  when  one  was 
carried  In,  and  another,  a  dead  man 
perhaps,  was  carried  out. 

She  heard  a  laugh,  however,  that 
made  her  music  suddenly  mute.  It  was 
lx>ry  de  Vasselot  who  was  laughing, 
as  they  carried  him  Into  the  little 
church.  He  was  explaining  to  the 
baron  that  he  had  heard  of  his  hospital, 
and  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
thither  as  soon  as  he  could  be  moved 
from  the  cottage,  where  he  had  been 
cared  for  by  some  peasants. 
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The  laugh  was  silenced,  however,  at 
the  sight  of  Mademoiselle  Brun. 

"You  here,  mademoiselle?"  he  said. 
"Alone,  I  hope,"  he  added,  wincing  as 
the  bearers  set  him  down. 

"Yes,  I  am  alone.  Denlse  is  safe  at 
Frtjus  with  Jane  de  Melide." 

"Ah!" 

"And  your  wounds?"  said  Mademoi- 
selle Brun. 

"A  sabre-cut  on  the  right  shoulder, 
a  bullet  through  the  left  leg— viola  tout. 
I  was  In  Sedan,  and  we  tried  to  get  out. 
That  is  all  I  know,  mademoiselle." 


Mademoiselle  stood  over  him  with 
her  hands  crossed  at  her  waist,  looking 
down  at  him  with  fixed  eyes  and  com- 
pressed lips. 

"Not  dangerous?"  she  enquired, 
glancing  at  his  bandages,  which  Indeed 
were  numerous  enough, 

"I  shall  be  in  the  saddle  again  in 
three  weeks,  they  tell  me.  If  the  war 
only  lasts—"  He  gave  an  odd.  eager 
laugh.  "If  the  war  only  lasts—" 

Then  he  suddenly  turned  white  and 
lost  consciousness. 


MEMOIRS  AND 

It  is  no  8 name  to  any  biographer  to 
be  outdone  by  Lockhart  because  none 
other  ever  had  a  man  like  Sir  Walter 
to  write  about.  To  read  Scott's  novels 
Is  one  of  the  recognised  pleasures  of 
life;  a  pleasure  which  the  wise  old 
world— which  knows  more  than  its 
teachers  can  tell  it— will  never  be  lec- 
tured into  abandoning.  But  to  read  his 
biography,  to  read  his  letters,  to  read 
his  journal,  is  to  grow  in  love  with 
earth  because  such  a  man  has  lived  on 
It  Lockhart's  proud  and  melancholy 
reserve  had  melted  like  a  snowdrift 
under  this  genial  Influence;  and  to  him, 
more  than  to  other  men,  had  come  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Scott's  sane  and 
manly  virtues,  his  kindness,  his  pa- 
tience, his  courage,  his  unostentatious 
acceptance  of  near  duties,  "his  absolute 
Immaculate  freedom  from  the  literary 
sins  of  envy,  jealousy  and  vanity." 
"As  I  sat  by  his  side  at  table,"  wrote 
Maria  Edge  worth,  "I  could  not  believe 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  I  forgot  he  was 

•  From  Agnes  Repplter'a  chapter  on  Me- 
moirs and  Biographies  la  "Counsel  upon  the 
Beading  of  Books."  By  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
Agnes  Repplier,  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Brander 
Matthews,  BUas  Perry,  Hamilton  Wright 
Mable.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.  Pripe,*i.w. 
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a  great  man."  "Sir  Walter,"  said  his 
faithful  old  servant,  Tom  Purdie,  "al- 
ways speaks  to  every  man  as  if  he  were 
his  born  brother."  Never  did  any  one 
preach  less  and  practice  more,  and  it 
Is  wonderful  how  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  us  weary  of  precept,  and  rev- 
erence example.  We  listen  with  the 
faintest  stirring  of  the  spirit  to  the 
noblest  exhortations;  but  we  are  filled 
with  admiration  and  with  wholesome 
shame  when  we  remember  Charles 
Lamb  playing  cards  night  after  night 
with  his  fretful  old  father,  or  Dr.  John- 
son's unfaltering  kindness  to  the  help- 
less and  disagreeable  dependents  whom 
he  sheltered  under  his  humble  roof,  or 
Sir  Walter  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  the 
little  hump-backed  tailor,  Into  whose 
dull  and  miserable  life  he  had  brought 
the  only  gleams  of  sunshine.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  read  these  things  than  to  read 
sermons;  and  I  know  of  no  incident  In 
all  the  annals  of  famous  men  more 
beautiful  or  more  touching  than  that 
told  by  Lockhart  of  Scott's  last  illness; 
how  he  lay  for  a  short  time  In  a  London 
hotel,  before  being  carried  back  to  die 
at  Abbotsford,  and  how  two  working- 
men  stopped  Allan  Cunningham  on 
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Jermyn  Street  and  said  to  him:  "Do 
you  know,  sir,  If  this  Is  the  street  where 
he  Is  lying?"  "As  If,"  cried  Lockhart 
In  a  sudden  burst  of  pride  and  sorrow, 
"as  If  there  were  but  one  death-bed  In 
London!" 

In  these  days  when  enthusiasm  is 
deemed  misleading,  it  Is  well  to  bear 
steadfastly  In  mind  a  truth  which,  like 
other  truths,  Is  suffering  from  neglect, 
—namely,  that  no  good  biography  was 
•ever  written  without  It  Mr.  Furcell's 
"Life  of  Cardinal  Manning"  has  re- 
cently proved  what  needed  no  proving, 
— that  a  book  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
cold  animosity  is,  by  the  very  quality 
of  its  defects,  hopelessly  alienated  from 
the  truth.  It  Is  not  possible  for  us,  per- 
haps It  is  not  well  for  us,  to  subdue  our 
antipathies;  but  if  we  heartily  dislike 
a  man,  we  should  not  undertake  to 
write  his  life,  nor  to  edit  his  work.  It 
Is  Idle  folly  to  try  to  deceive  ourselves 
with  arguments  about  Justice  and  hon- 
«sty.  We  may  not  be  just  and  honest 
when  we  inordinately  admire;  we  are 
sure  to  be  neither  Just  nor  honest  when 
we  cherish  an  aversion.  Mr.  El  win's 
editing  of  Pope  was  a  literary  sin  as 
well  as  a  literary  blunder;  and  the 
pathetic  Inadequacy  of  task-work  was 
never  more  clearly  Illustrated  than 
when  Mrs.  Ollpbant  was  asked  to  write 
a  life,  even  a  short  life,  of  Richard 
Brtnsley  Sheridan.  What  had  Mrs. 
Ollpbant  in  common  with  that  most 
lovable  scapegrace,  whose  shortcomings 
were  precisely  of  the  kind  which  wom- 
en are  least  likely  to  condone?  She 
tried  hard  to  be  Just,  but  It  Is  not  Jus- 
tice that  Sheridan  asks  from  the  world; 
and  the  liberality  of  a  man  always  in 
-debt,  the  wit  of  a  man  mostly  in  liquor, 
found  scant  favor  In  the  Scotch- 
woman's rigid  eye.  Better  It  would 
have  been  to  have  borne  always  in 
mind  Lord  Byron's  admirable  advice  to 
Moore,  when  the  latter  was  meditating 
his  "Life  of  Sheridan,"  and  felt  natu- 
rally somewhaf  daunted  by  the  difficul- 


ties in  his  path.  Byron  bids  him  not  to 
fear  these  difficulties,  and  not  to  make 
too  much  of  them.  "Never 'mind  the 
angry  lies  of  the  humbug  Whigs,"  he 
writes  cheerfully.  "Recollect  that 
Sheridan  was  an  Irishman,  and  a  clever 
fellow,  and  that  tee  have  had  some  very 
pleasant  days  with  him." 

The  "noble  poet"  was  right,  and 
showed  his  wonted  sagacity  In  literary 
matters.  These  tccre  the  things  to  re- 
member. We  can  learn  more  about 
this  "wandering  star"  from  the  half- 
dozen  anecdotes  scattered  throughout 
Lord  Byron's  letters  than  from  the 
whole  of  Mrs.  Ollphant's  conscientious 
little  volume.  Byron  it  Is  who  tells  us 
the  immortal  story  of  Sheridan's  being 
found  extremely  drunk  on  the  street 
one  night,  and  of  the  watchman's  In- 
sisting on  knowing  his  name;  where- 
upon the  great  dramatist— never  too  far 
gone  for  a  ribald  jest— raised  his  head, 
and  solemnly  hiccoughed  out  "WHber- 
force."  Byron  It  Is  who  tells  us  how 
on  the  night  when  the  "School  for 
Scandal"  was  first  given  to  a  rapturous 
public,  and  the  theatre  rang  with  ap- 
plause, the  elate  but  Intoxicated  author 
was  arrested  for  making  a  row  In  the 
streets,  and  locked  up  in  a  guard-house 
while  the  gay  throngs  driving  home- 
ward praised  the  wit  and  brilliancy  of 
the  new  play. 


The  great  biographies  and  memoirs 
are  very  long.  They  cannot  be  read  at 
a  gulp.  They  cannot  be  abridged.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  need  not  be  read 
at  all.  1  am  aware  that  extension  lec- 
turers are  In  the  habit  of  recommend- 
ing with  each  lecture  a  course  of  read- 
ing which.  If  followed,  would  greatly 
advance  education,  and  stimulate  the 
book  trade.  I  am  aware  also  that  life 
is  short,  and  full  of  many  duties  which 
have  no  bearing  upon  our  intellectual 
advancement  Most  of  us  have  some- 
thing else  to  do  besides  improve  our 
minds.   A  few  of  us  still  turn  resolute- 
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ly  from  conducted  tours  through  the 
great  world  of  letters,  knowing  that  it 
Is  not  possible  to  extend  our  friend- 
ships right  and  left  at  the  bidding  of 
self-appointed  directors.  We  may,  in- 
deed, gain  a  great  deal  of  information 
from  the  condensed  biographies  which 
have  been  provided  for  us  with  an  un- 
stinted hand.  These  books  give  what 
are  called  the  salient  points  of  a  great 
man's  career,  and  they  give  them  with 
admirable  brevity  and  correctness. 
There  are  people  so  constituted  that 
they  remember  these  points,  and  so 
gain  much  knowledge  swiftly.  That 
they  do  not  know  the  man  himself, 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  matters 
little.  They  know  what  books  he 
wrote,  what  battles  he  fought,  bow 
many  years  he  was  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  We  may  also,  If  we  are  so  dis- 
posed, read  selections  from  the  world's 
great  masterpieces,  picked  out  and 
arranged  for  us  by  those  industrious 
critics  who  have  kindly  consented  to 
act  as  nursery  governesses  to  the  ris- 
ing generation.  Or,  If  we  are  unambi- 
tious, if  "Lady  Vanity"  does  not  so 
much  as  pat  us  on  the  shoulder,  we 


may  take  a  few  books  into  our  hearts, 
and  let  the  others  go.  We  may  learn 
a  little,  and  cheerfully  confess  Igno- 
rance of  the  rest  If,  for  example,  we 
read  Lockhart's  "Life  of  Scott."  with 
the  more  recently  published  Journal, 
and  the  Familiar  Letters;  If  we  then 
read  Mr.  Lang's  "Life  of  Lockhart,'* 
and  the  memoirs  of  John  Murray,  we 
shall  be  fairly  well  acquainted,  not 
only  with  Sir  Walter,  to  know  whom 
is  a  "liberal  education,"  but  with  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  periods  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  But  of  course,  In  the 
time  required  for  this,  we  might  run- 
swiftly  down  the  centuries,  under  the 
personal  guidance  of  some  friendly  man 
of  letters.  It  Is  after  all  a  matter  of 
choice.  One  tourist  goes  around  the 
world  with  Cook,  looks  at  all  he  Is  told 
to  look  at,  and  comes  home  full  and 
happy.  Another  lingers  those  long 
months  away  in  Rome,  and,  when  they 
are  over,  feels  that  he  has  but  turned 
the  first  page  of  the  Immortal  City's 
book.  We  need  not  quarrel  with  our 
neighbors'  methods,  nor  deem  our- 
selves superior  because  we  choose  our 
own. 


HAIMBERGER'S  APPETITE  CURE.* 


Thirty  years  ago  Halmberger  went 
off  on  a  long  voyage  In  a  sailing  ship. 
There  were  fifteen  passengers  on  board. 
The  table-fare  was  of  the  regulation 
pattern  of  the  day.  At  7  In  the  morn- 
ing a  cup  of  bad  coffee  In  bed;  at  0, 
breakfast:  bad  coffee,  with  condensed 
milk,  soggy  cold  rolls,  crackers,  salt 
fish;  at  1  P.M.,  luncheon:  cold  tongue, 
cold  ham,  cold  corned  beef,  soggy  cold 
rolls,  crackers;  5  P.  M.,  dinner:  thick 

*  The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadley- 
burg  and  other  Stories  and  Esaaya.  By  Mark 
Twain.  Harper  Brothers,  Publishers.  Copy- 
right. 1900. 


pea  soup,  salt  fish,  hot  corned  beef  and 
sour  kraut,  boiled  pork  and  beans,  pud- 
ding; 0  till  11  P.  M.,  supper:  tea  with 
condensed  milk,  cold  tongue,  cold  bam, 
pickles,  sea-biscuit,  pickled  oysters, 
pickled  plg's-feet,  grilled  bones,  golden 
buck. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  eating 
had  ceased,  nibbling  had  taken  Its 
place.  The  passengers  came  to  the 
table,  but  It  was  partly  to  put  In  the 
time,  and  partly  because  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  commanded  them  to  be  regu- 
lar In  their  meals.  They  were  tired 
of  the  coarse  and  monotonous  fare,  and 


Haimbergef's  Appetite  Cure 


took  no  interest  in  It,  had  no  appetite 
for  it  All  day  and  every  day  they 
roamed  the  ship  half  hungry,  plagued 
by  their  gnawing  stomachs,  moody,  un- 
talkatlve,  miserable.  Among  them 
were  three  confirmed  dyspeptics.  These 
became  shadows  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks.  There  was  also  a  bed-ridden 
Invalid;  he  lived  on  boiled  rice;  he  could 
not  look  at  the  regular  dishes. 

Now  came  shipwreck  and  life  In  open 
boats,  with  the  usual  paucity  of  food. 
Provisions  ran  lower  and  lower.  The 
appetites  Improved,  then.  When  noth- 
ing was  left  but  raw  ham  and  the  ra- 
tion of  that  was  cut  down  to  two  ounces 
a  day  per  person,  the  appetites  were 
perfect.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the 
dyspeptics,  the  invalid,  and  the  most 
delicate  ladles  in  the  party  were  chew- 
ing sailor-boots  in  ecstasy,  and  only 
complaining  because  the  supply  of 
them  was  limited.  Yet  these  were  the 
same  people  who  couldn't  endure  the 
ship's  tedious  corned  beef  and  sour 
kraut  and  other  crudities.  They  were 
rescued  by  an  English  vessel.  Within 
ten  days  the  whole  fifteen  were  in  as 
good  condition*  as  they  had  been  when 
the  shipwreck  occurred. 

"They  had  suffered  no  damage  by 
their  adventure,"  said  the  professor. 
"Do  you  note  that?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  note  It  well?" 

"Yes-I  think  I  do." 

"But  you  don't  Yon  hesitate.  You 
don't  rise,  to  the  importance  of  it  I 
will  say  it  again — with  emphasis — not 
one  of  them  suffered  any  damage." 

"Now  I  begin  to  see.  Yes,  It  was  In- 


"It  taught  those  people  a  valuable 


"Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  per- 
fectly natural.  There  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  suffer  damage.  They 
were  undergoing  Nature's  Appetite 
Cure,  which  Is  the  best  and  wisest  In 
the  world." 

"Is  that  where  you  got  your  Idea?" 

"That  Is  where  I  got  if 


"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"Why  shouldn't  I.  You  seem  to  think 
It  taught  you  one." 

"That  is  nothing  to  the  point  I  am 
not  a  fool." 

"I  see.  Were  they  fools?" 

"They  were  human  beings." 

"Is  it  the  same  thing?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?  You  know  It 
yourself.  As  regards  his  health— and 
the  rest  of  the  things— the  average  man 
Is  what  his  environment  and  his  super- 
stitions have  made  him;  and  their 
function  is  to  make  him  an  ass.  He 
can't  add  up  three  or  four  new  cir- 
cumstances together  and  perceive  what 
they  mean;  it  is  beyond  him.  He  is  not 
capable  of  observing  for  himself;  he  has 
to  get  everything  at  second-band.  If 
what  are  miscalled  the  lower  animals 
were  as  silly  as  man  is,  they  would  all 
perish  from  the  earth  In  a  year." 

•Those  passengers  learned  no  lessons, 
then?" 

"Not  a  sign  of  It  They  went  to  their 
regular  meals  In  the  English  ship,  and 
pretty  soon  they  were  nibbling  again- 
nibbling,  appetiteless,  disgusted  with 
the  food,  moody,  miserable,  half  hun- 
gry, their  outraged  stomachs  cursing 
and  swearing  and  whining  and  suppli- 
cating all  day  long.  And  in  vain,  for 
they  were  the  stomachs  of  fools." 

"Then,  as  I  understand  it  your 
scheme  Is—" 

"Quite  simple.  Don't  eat  till  you  are 
hungry.  If  the  food  falls  to  taste  good, 
fails  to  satisfy  you,  rejoice  you,  com- 
fort you,  don't  eat  again  till  you  are 
very  hungry.  Then  It  will  rejoice  you— 
and  do  you  good,  too." 

"And  I  observe  no  regularity,  as  to 
hours?" 

"When  you  are  conquering  a  bad  ap- 
petite—no.  After  It  Is  conquered,  regu- 
larity Is  no  harm,  so  long  as  the  appe- 
tite remains  good.  As  soon  as  the  appe- 
tite wavers,  apply  the  corrective  agate 
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—which  Is  starvation,  long  or  short  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  cage." 

"The  best  diet  I  suppose — I  mean  the 
wholesomest— " 

"All  diets  are  wholesome.  8ome  are 
wholesomer  than  others,  hot  all  the  or- 
dinary diets  are  wholesome  enough  for 
the  people  who  use  them.  Whether  the 
food  be  fine  or  coarse  It  will  taste  good 
and  it  will  nourish  if  a  watch  be  kept 
upon  the  appetite  and  a  little  starva- 
tion introduced  every  time  it  weakens. 
Nansen  was  used  to  fine  fare,  but  when 
his  meals  were  restricted  to  bear-meat 
months  at  a  time  he  suffered  no  dam- 
age and  no  discomfort,  because  his  ap- 
petite was  kept  at  par  through  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  his  bear-meat  regu- 
larly." 

"But  doctors  arrange  carefully  con- 
sidered and  delicate  diets  for  invalids." 

"They  can't  help  it  The  Invalid  Is 
full  of  inherited  superstitions  and  won't 
starve  himself.  He  believes  It  would 
certainly  kill  him." 

"It  would  weaken  him,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Nothing  to  hurt  Look  at  the  in- 
valids in  our  shipwreck.  They  lived 
fifteen  days  on  pinches  of  raw  ham,  a 
suck  at  sailor-boots,  and  general  star- 
vation. It  weakened  them,  but  It  didn't 
hurt  them.  It  put  them  In  fine  shape 
to  eat  heartily  of  hearty  food  and  build 
themselves  up  to  a  condition  of  robust 
health.  But  they  did  not  perceive  that; 
they  lost  their  opportunity;  they  re- 
mained invalids;  it  served  them  right 
Do  you  know  the  trick  that  the  health- 
resort  doctors  play?" 

•'What  Is  itr 


vation. 

cure — it  is  all  the  same.  The  grape  and 
the  bath  and  the  mud  make  a  show  and 
do  a  trifle  of  the  work— the  real  work  is 
done  by  the  surreptitious 
The  patient  accustomed  to  four 
and  late  hours— at  both  ends  of  the  day 
—now  consider  what  he  has  to  do  at  a 
health  resort.    He  gets  up  at  6  in  the 
morning.    Eats  one  egg.    Tramps  up 
and  down  a  promenade  two  hours  with 
the  other  fools.     Eats  a 
Slowly  drinks  a  glass  of  filtered 
that  smells  like  a  buzzard's  breath. 
Promenades  another  two  hours,  but 
alone;  If  you  speak  to  him  he  says 
anxiously,  'My  water!— I  am  walking 
off  my  water!— please  don't  Interrupt/ 
and  goes  on  stumping  along  again. 
Eats  a  candled  rose-leaf.   Lies  at  rest 
In  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  room 
for  hours;  mustn't  read,  mustn't  smoke. 
The  doctor  comes  and  feels  of  his  heart 
now,  and  his  pulse,  and  thumps  his 
breast  and  his  back  and  his  stomach, 
and  listens  for  results  through  a  penny 
flageolet;  then  orders  the  man's  bath- 
half  a  degree,  Reaumur,  cooler  than 
yesterday.  After  the  bath  another  egg. 
A  glass  of  sewage  at  3  or  4  In  the  af- 
ternoon, and  promenade  solemnly  with 
the  other  freaks.   Dinner  at  6:  half  a 
doughnut  and  a  cup  of  tea.  Walk 
again.   Half-past  8,  supper:  more  but- 
terfly; at  9.  to  bed.   Six  weeks  of  this 
regime— think  of  It   It  starves  a  man 
out  and  puts  him  in  splendid  condition. 
It  would  have  the  same  effect  in  Lost- 
don,  New  York,  Jericho— anywhere." 
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To  their  long  list  of  historical  fiction 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  add  "The  King's 
Deputy:  A  Romance  of  the  Last  Gen* 
tury."  The  scene  of  this  romance  Is 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  court  In  Dublin, 


and  Its  hero  a  youth  of  better  family 


brave  men  and  fair  women  are  4e» 
Bcrlbed  by  himself  with  a  good  deal  of 
spirit  If  the  book  had  been  longer,  the 
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«tory*d  been  stronger,  but  many  young 
people  will  find  It  readable  as  It  Is. 

Mr.  Hugh  Clifford,  whose  graphic 
sketches  of  Malayan  life  are  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  Is  be- 
guiling such  leisure  as  he  finds  from 
bis  present  duties  as  British  Governor 
of  North  Borneo,  by  writing  a  novel. 
Its  scope  and  scene  have  not  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  recent  annual  report  of  the  Hart- 
ford Public  Library  Is  encouraging  In- 
asmuch as  It  shows  an  Increasing  de- 
mand for  the  more  serious  books,  and 
a  falling  off  In  the  circulation  of  fiction 
from  80  per  cent  of  the  total  to  78  per 
cent  Still,  73  per  cent  Is  rather  a 
large  ratio. 

It  was  Mr.  Emerson,  we  believe,  who 
adopted  the  plan  of  never  reading  a 
book  until  it  was  at  least  a  year  old. 
But  the  Bishop  of  London  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  happiest  years  of 
'bis  life  were  the  ten  in  which  be  ad- 
hered to  the  resolution  that  he  would 
read  no  books  which  were  written  after 
1600. 

Mrs.  Cora  Linn  Daniels's  little  book 
"As  It  Is  to  Be."  published  by  Little. 
Brown  &  Co.  is  an  attempt  not  merely 
to  forecast  but  to  describe  the  life  after 
■death.  It  is  more  dogmatic  than  imagi- 
native, and  1b  lacking  in  that  subtle 
spiritual  atmosphere  which  lent  such  a 
■<*harm  to  Mrs.  Oilphanfs  speculations 
concerning  the  life  unseen. 

» 

One  of  the  Boer  war  books  Into 
which  a  large  element  of  unpleasant 
personal  experience  enters.  Is  the  Earl 
<©f  Rossi  yn's  "Twice  Captured."  The 
author  was  first  captured  at  Dewets- 
-dorp,  and,  after  escaping  from  his 
Boer  guards,  was  recaptured  at  the 
fteddersburg  disaster  and  spent  nine 
weeks  as  a  prisoner  at  Pretoria. 
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Readers  of  "Cranford"  should  be  In- 
terested in  a  little  volume  entitled 
"Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Knutsford."  which 
the  Bev.  O.  A.  Payne  of  that  town  has 
written,  and  Clarkson  and  Griffiths  of 
Manchester,  England,  are  about  to  pub- 
lish. It  will  give  all  accessible  In- 
formation about  the  town  and  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  connection  with  it 

The  views  of  "The  Life  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,"  which 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  pre- 
sented, first  in  his  Lowell  Institute  lec- 
tures, and  later  in  a  series  of  papers 
In  The  Outlook,  are  to  be  given  more 
permanent  form  In  a  volume  bearing 
the  above  title,  which  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  are  soon  to  publish.  The 
book  Is  intended  to  make  available  to 
general  readers  the  fruits  of  the  latest 
Biblical  research. 

The  financial  aspect  of  literary 
shrines  is  exploited  by  an  English  mag- 
azine writer.  The  Burns  cottage  and 
seven  acres  of  ground  cost  the  trustees 
$20,000.  A  charge  of  twopence  is  made 
for  admission,  and  as  the  cottage  Is  vis- 
ited by  about  38,000  persons  annually, 
the  fees  yield  a  considerable  sum.  "Ar- 
temus  Ward's"  remark  that  Shakes- 
peare's tomb  was  "a  success"  seems 
justified  by  the  fact  that  Stratford  de- 
rives an  annual  income  of  more  than 
$10,000  from  admission  fees  alone. 

Though  Geraldine  Bonner's  Dante  is 

already  familiar  to  magazine  readers, 
the  novel  which  The  Century  Company 
publish  this  season  la  her  first  "Hard- 
pan"  is  a  story  of  fortunes  made  and 
lost  In  San  Francisco.  The  local  color 
la  used  with  judgment;  the  characters 
are  well  chosen  and  well  drawn;  the 
plot  Is  fresh;  the  interest  sustained 
without  becoming  too  tense;  the  con- 
clusion satisfactory,  and  the  whole 
book  thoroughly  bright  cheerful  and 
readable.    One  does  not  often  find  a 
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story  better  adapted  to  an  hour  of  rest 
and  relaxation. 

Among  several  letters  by  Thackeray 
recently  sold  at  auction  in  London  was 
one  containing  the  following  charac- 
teristic reference  to  his  American 
tour,  and  written  from  New  York  in 
1855: 

"I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  I  am  doing  famously  welL  At 
first  there  was  a  doubt,  almost  a  defeat 
The  people  didn't  know  what  to  make 
of  George  I  and  his  strumpets,  but  they 
like  better  and  better  with  each  lecture. 
Last  night  at  Brooklyn  there  were  2,f>0u 
pt-rsons  at  the  lecture.  Shall  make  a 
nice  little  pot  of  money  here:  £S00  be- 
tween November  1  and  December  4." 

The  division  of  feeling  in  Kentucky 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  sharp- 
ness with  which  the  lines  were  drawn, 
made  It  the  scene  of  personal  experi- 
ences of  peculiar  intensity  and  interest. 
To  their  "Young  Kentuckians  Series" 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Go.  have  just  added 
a  third  volume  called  "Battling  for  At- 
lanta." Boys  who  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  young  Fred  Shackleford 
through  the  earlier  books  will  not  wish 
to  lose  sight  of  him  now.  As  captain 
of  scouts  for  General  Sherman,  bis  ad- 
ventures and  exploits  are  of  just  the 
sort  for  them  to  enjoy. 

The  Athenaeum  reports  that  the  num- 
ber of  American  historical  students 
who  have  visited  the  archives  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  present  year  Is  ex- 
ceptionally large,  and  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  have  been  engaged  are  re- 
markable for  their  originality  and  In- 
terest. The  subject  most  In  favor 
among  them  is  the  development  of  ex- 
ceptional jurisdictions,  such  as  the  Pa- 
latinate of  Durham  and  the  Star  Cham- 
ber. The  Athenaeum  adds  that  the 
new  school  of  American  history  bids 
fair  to  rival  the  schools  of  France  and 


Germany  In  its  scientific  methods, 
whilst  retaining  an  Anglo-Saxon  indi- 
viduality of  its  own. 

The  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Jos6  Rtzal— 
the  Filipino  scholar  and  patriot— lend* 
especial  Interest  to  the  translation  of 
his  first  novel— "Noll  Me  Tangere" — 
which  McClure.  Phillips  &  Company 
publish  under  the  title  "An  Eagle'a- 
Fligbt"  Written  to  expose  the  horrors- 
of  Spanish  misrule  in  his  native  islands. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  authorities- 
found  Rizal's  book  unpleasant  reading, 
and  were  glad  of  a  pretext  ten  years 
later,  for  executing  him  as  a  traitor. 
The  fate  of  his  hero,  Ibarra— a  young 
reformer  of  wealth,  position  and  edu- 
cation—seems almost  a  foreshadowing 
of  his  own.  An  excellent  biographical, 
sketch  of  Rizal  trivcs  additional  signin- 
cance  to  a  book  which  will  better  re- 
pay perusal  than  many  less  painfuL 

A  delightful  surprise  awaits  the  read- 
er of  the  unassuming  little  volume  of 
Will  N.  Harben's  work  which  A  C.  Mc- 
Clurg &  Co.  publish.  These  "Northern 
Georgia  Sketches"  are  written  with 
rare  insight  and  delicacy,  and  with  a 
freedom  from  prejudice  which  makes  it 
hard  to  guess  whether  the  writer's 
sympathies  are  more  with  the  white 
race  or  the  black.  The  blending  of 
pathos  with  humor  and  of  character 
study  with  incident  Is  admirable.  The 
book  is  distinctly  of  the  sort  that  one 
is  the  better  for  reading,  and  its  kindly » 
wholesome  quality  Is  easiest  described* 
perhaps,  by  saying  that  one  feels  no  in- 
congruity in  its  being  dedicated  to  Joel 
Chandler  Harris. 

In  these  strenuous  days  fiction  of  toe- 
quiet  tranquil  type  has  a  special  mis- 
sion. Jane  Barlow's  stories  are  among 
the  very  best  of  their  kind,  and  Dodd. 
Mead  A  Co,  deserve  hearty  thanks  for 
giving  American  readers  another  vol- 
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ume  of  them.  Some  old  friends  from 
Llsconnel  appear  again— quaint  and  de 
lightful  as  ever— In  "From  the  Land  of 
the  Shamrock."  But  the  studies  of 
child-life  which  fill  nearly  half  the  book 
are  its  distinguishing  feature.  One 
cannot  escape  a  whimsical  suspicion 
that  Miss  Barlow's  creations,  like  those 
of  a  very  different  writer,  are  not  real 
flesh  and  blood  boys,  but  imps  and  elves. 
But  they  are  charming,  none  the  less- 
Cocky  and  Mac  and  the  rest— and  find 
their  way  into  one's  heart  as  insinu- 
atingly as  Wee  Willie  Winkle  himself. 

Even  readers  who  find  the  spice  of 
Mr.  Stockton's  humor  not  quite  enough 
to  season  a  novel,  admit  that  his  short 
stories  are  to  their  taste.   Those  just 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
in   a   volume   entitled   "Afield  and 
Afloat,"  are  of  unequal  merit,  and  the 
ghost  stories  will  nof  add  to  Mr.  Stock- 
ton's  reputation.    He  can  be  droll 
enough  himself  without  calling  on  the 
spirits  to  help  him.   But  "The  Buller- 
Podlngton  Compact"  and  "The  Gover- 
nor General"  show  his  peculiar  humor 
at  Its  very  best,  while  In  "The  Romance 
of  a  Mule-Car"  mirth  and  pathos  are 
mingled  with  rare  delicacy  and  charm. 
These  are  delightful  Btories  to  read 
aloud,  and  tbey  can  hardly  be  fully  ap- 
preciated in  any  other  way,  so  subtle 
are  some  of  the  best  touches  in  them. 
It  will  be  a  long  while  before  the  newer 
favorites  crowd  Mr.  Stockton  out 


A  peculiarly  timely  volume,  in  view 
of  the  increasing  prominence  of  the 
United  States  in  international  affairs. 
Is  Mr.  John  W.  Foster's  "A  Century  of 
American  Diplomacy"  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin A  Co.)  The  century  covered  by  this 
review  is  that  from  1776  to  1876,  with 
the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  "The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine"  which  brings  the  consid- 
eration of  that  subject  down  to  the 
Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  and  other 


later  developments.  Himself  at  one 
time  Secretary  of  State,  and  at  various 
times  commissioned  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  Important  diplomatic 
missions,  Mr.  Foster  Is  perhaps  better 
fitted  than  any  other  man  to  write  such- 
a  history  as  this.  The  book  Is  not  en- 
cumbered with  detail  or  with  pro- 
tracted discussion.  It  Is  succinct,  lucid, 
straightforward,  written  with  strong 
conviction,  yet  without  partisanship, 
and  well  calculated  to  supply  informa- 
tion and  remove  misapprehensions  In  a 
field  of  inquiry  in  which  helps  to  the 
student  have  not  hitherto  been  either 
numerous  or  satisfactory.  A  careful  In- 
dex enhances  the  value  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman's  "An 
American  Anthology"  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.)  serves  the  purpose  of  Illus- 
trating the  editor's  critical  review  of 
"The  Poets  of  America"  precisely  as 
his  "Victorian  Anthology"  did  his  study 
of  "Victorian  Poets."     But,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  anthology.  It  has  also 
an  altogether  Independent  value  as  a 
collection  of  verse  widely  representa- 
tive and  of  extremely  varied  Interest  If 
makes  a  substantial  volume  of  nearly 
nine  hundred  pages,  marked  by  the 
clear  and  attractive  typography  of  the 
"Cambridge  Edition"  of  the  poets;  and 
it  presents  specimens  of  the  verse  of 
more  than  six  hundred  American  writ- 
ers, extending  from  Philip  Freneau  and 
Timothy  Dwlght  at  the  threshold  of 
this  century  to  all  the  minor  choir  of 
singers  of  Its  last  decade.  Including 
even  selections  from  college  verse.  A 
wide  reading,  and  a  kind,  catholic  yet: 
critical  taste  have  enabled  Mr.  Sted- 
man  to  compile  an  anthology  which 
yields  rare  pleasure  to  one  who  turns 
over  its  pages,  even  carelessly,  while  It 
Is  likely  to  remain  a  permanent  and 
authoritative  collection  in  a  field  hither- 
to but  partially  gleaned.  Biographical 
notes  and  careful  Indexes  furnish  valu- 
able helps  to  reference. 
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Anthology,  An  American.  1787-1809. 
Edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go.  Price 
$3.00. 

Artists,  Twelve  Great  By  William 
Howe  Downes.  Little,  Brown  A  Co. 
Price  $1.00. 

As  It  Is  to  Be.  New  Edition.  By  Cora 
Linn  Daniels.  Little,  Brown  A  Co. 
Price  $1.00. 

Boston,  Old  Landmarks  and  Historic 
Personages  of.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  By  Samuel  Adams  Drake. 
Little,  Brown  A  Co.  Price  $2.50. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett.  The  Com- 
plete Works  of.  Cambridge  Edition. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.   Price  $2.00. 

Chess  Strategics.  Illustrated.  By 
Franklin  K.  Young.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  Price  $2.60. 

China's  Only  Hope:  An  Appeal  by  Her 
Greatest  Viceroy,  Chang  Ohlh-Tung, 
with  the  Sanction  of  the  Present  Em- 
peror, Kwang  Stt.  Translated  by 
Samuel  J.  Woodbrldge.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co. 

Counsel  upon  the  Reading  of  Books. 
By  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Agnes  Rep- 
pller,  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Brander 
Matthews,  Bliss  Perry,  Hamilton 
Wright  Mable.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  A  Co.    Price  $L60. 

David  Harum,  The  Real.  By  Arthur 
T.  Vance.  The  Baker  A  Taylor  Oo. 
Price  75  cents. 

Diplomacy,  American,  A  Century  of. 
By  John  W.  Foster.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin A  Co.  Price  $3.50. 

Eagle  Flight,  An:  A  Filipino  Novel 
By  Dr.  Jose  Risal.  McCIure,  Phillips 
A  Co.  Price  $1.25. 

Ednah  and  Her  Brothers.  By  Eliza 
Orne  White.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Price  $1. 

Expansion.  By  Joslah    Strong.  The 

Baker  A  Taylor  Co.  Price  $1.00. 
From  the  Land  of  the  Shamrock.  By 

Jane  Barlow.  Dodd,  Mead  A  Co. 

Price  $1.50. 
Gold-Seeking  on  the  Dalton  Trail.  By 

Arthur  R.  Thompson.  Little,  Brown 

A  Co.  Price  $1.50. 


Half -Hearted,  The.  By  John  Buchan. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.  Price  $1.50. 
Hard-Pan.  By     Geraldine  Bonner. 

The  Century  Co.  Price  $1.50. 
Head  of  a  Hundred  In  the  Colony  of 

Virginia,  The.    New  and  Illustrated 

Edition.  By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin. 

Little,  Brown  A  Co.  Price  $1.50. 
In   the    Desert  By   Georg  Ebers. 

Translated   by   Mary   J.  Safford. 

Dodd,  Mead  A  Co.  Price  $1.50. 
King's  Deputy,  The:  A  Romance  of  the 

Last  Century.    By  H.  A.  Hlnkson. 

A.  C.  McOlurg  &  Co.  Price  $1.25. 
Making  a  Life.  By  Cortland  Myers. 

The  Baker  A  Taylor  Co.  Price  $1.25. 
Martlneau,  James:  A  Study  and  a  Biog- 
raphy.    By  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson. 

Little,  Brown  A  Co.  Price  $3.00. 
North  Carolina    Sketches.  By  Mary 

Nelson  Carter.  A.  C.  McClurg  A  Co. 

Price  $1. 

Northern  Georgia  Sketches.   By  Will 

N.  Harbeh.  A.  a  McClurg  A  Co. 

Price  $1.00. 
Orient  The  Weird.  By  Henry  Iliowizl. 

Henry  T.  Coates  A  Co.  Price  $L50. 
Parkman,  Francis,  Life  of.  By  Charles 

Halght  Farnham.  Little,  Brown  A 

Co.  Price  $2.50. 
Roland,  Madame,  Private  Memoirs  of. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Ed- 
•  ward  Gilpin  Johnson.  A.  C.  McClurg 

A  Co.  Price  $1.50. 
Salt-box  House,  The:  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Life  In  a  New  England  Hill 

Town.   By  Jane  DeForest  Shelton. 
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